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PREFACE 


TO 


THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 

At  the  age  of  sixtj-tliree  I  have  undertaken 
to  collect  and  edite  my  Poetical  Works,  with 
the  last  corrections  that  I  can  expect  to  bestow 
upon  them.  'siPiej  have  obtained  a  reputation 
equal  to  my  wishes ;  and  I  have  this  ground 
fcr  hoping  it  may  not  be  deemed  hereafter 
more  than  commensurate  with  their  deserts, 
that  it  has  been  gained  without  ever  accommoda- 
ting myself  to  the  taste  or  fashion  of  the  times. 
Thus  to  collect  and  revise  them  is  a  duty  which 
I  owe  to  that  part  of  the  Public  by  whom  they 
hare  been  auspiciously  received,  and  to  those 
who  will  take  a  lively  concern  in  my  good  name 
when  I  shall  have  departeoi 

The  arrangement  was  i£e  first  thing  to  be 
CQondered.  In  this  the  order  wherein  the  re- 
ipective  poems  were  written  has  been  observed, 
10  &r  as  was  compatible  with  a  convenient 
eUanfication.  Such  order  is  useful  to  those 
who  read  critically,  and  desire  to  trace  the 
progress  of  an  author's  mind  in  his  writings ; 
and  by  affixing  dates  to  the  minor  pieces, 
uder  whatever  head  they  are  disposed,  the 
clject  is  sufficiently  attained. 

Next  came  the  question  of  correction.  There 
VIS  no  difficulty  with  those  poems  which  were 
eompoaed  after  the  author  had  acquired  his  art 
(m>  fitf  as  he  has  acquired  it),  and  after  his 
opnioos  were  matured.  It  was  only  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  the  risk  there  must  ever  be  of 
iajiniiig  a  poem  hj  verbal  alterations  made 


li 


long  after  it  was  written ;  inasmuch  as  it  must 
be  impossible  to  recall  the  precise  train  of 
thought  in  which  any  passage  was  conceived, 
and  the  considerations  upon  which  not  the 
single  verse  alone  but  the  whole  sentence,  or 
paragraph,  had  been  constructed :  but  with 
regard  to  more  important  changes,  there  couM 
be  no  danger  of  introducing  any  di8crej)nnce  in 
style.  With  juvenile  pieces  the  case  is  diffe- 
rent. From  these  the  faults  of  diction  have 
been  weeded  wherever  it  could  be  done  with- 
out m^re  trouble  than  the  composition  origi- 
nally cost,  and  than  the  piece  itself  was  worth. 
But  inherent  faults  of  conception  and  structure 
are  incurable;  and  it  would  have  been  mere 
waste  of  time  to  recompose  what  it  was  impos- 
sible otherwise  to  amend. 

If  these  poems  had  been  now  for  the  first 
time  to  be  made  public,  there  are  some  among 
them  which,  instead  of  being  committed  to  the 
press,  would  have  been  consigned  to  tlie  f1ame.<  ; 
not  for  any  disgrace  which  could  be  reflected 
upon  me  by  the  crude  compositions  of  my 
youth,  nor  for  any  harm  which  they  could 
possibly  do  the  reader,  but  merely  that  thi-y 
might  not  cumber  the  collection.  But  "  nexdt 
vox  mUsa  revertL'"  Pirated  editions  would 
hold  out  as  a  recommendation,  that  they  con- 
tained what  I  had  chosen  to  supprei^s,  and  thus 
it  becomes  prudent,  and  therefore  proper,  that 
such  pieces  should  be  retained. 

It  has  ever  been  a  rule  with  me  when  I  hnve 
imitated  a  passage,  or  borrowed  an  expression, 
to  acknowledge  the  specific  obligation.  Upon 
the  present  occasion  it  behoves  me  to  state 
the  more  general  and  therefore  more  important 
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obligations  which  I  am  conscious  of  owing 
either  to  my  predecessors,  or  my  contemporaries. 

Mj  first  attempts  m  verse  were  much  too 
early  to  be  imitative,  but  I  was  fortimate 
enough  to  find  my  way,  when  very  young,  into 
the  right  path.  I  read  the  ^  Jerusalem  Deli- 
vered** and  the  '*  Orlando  Furioso**  again  and 
again,  in  IIoole*s  translations-:  it  was  for  the 
sake  of  their  stories  that  I  perused  and  re-per- 
used these  poems  with  ever  new  delight ;  and 
by  bringing  them  thus  within  my  reach  in  boy- 
hood, the  translator  rendered  me  a  service 
which,  when  I  look  back  upon  my  intellectual 
life,  I  cannot  estimate  too  highly.  I  owe  him 
much  also  for  his  notes,  not  only  for  the  in- 
formation concerning  other  Italian  romances 
which  they  imparted,  but  also  for  introducing 
me  to  Spenser ;  — how  early,  an  incident  which 
I  well  remember  may  show.  Going  with  a 
relation  into  Bull*s  circulating  library  at  Bath 
(an  excellent  one  for  those  days),  and  asking 
whether  they  had  the  "  Faery  Queen,**  the  per- 
son who  managed  the  shop  said  '*  yes,  they  had 
it,  but  it  was  in  obsolete  language,  and  the 
young  gentleman  would  not  understand  it.** 
But  I,  who  had  learned  all  I  then  knew  of  the 
history  of  England  from  Shakespear,  and  who 
had  moreover  read  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
found  no  difficulty  in  Spenser*s  English,  and 
felt  in  the  beauty  of  his  versification  a  charm 
in  poetry  of  which  I  had  never  been  fully 
sensible  before.  From  that  time  I  took  Spenser 
for  my  master.  I  drank  also  betimes  of 
Chaucer*s  well.  The  taste  which  had  been 
acquired  in  that  school  was  confirmed  by 
Percy's  **Reliques**  and  Warton*s  "History 
of  English  Poetry;**  and  a  little  later  by 
Homer  and  the  Bible  It  was  not  likely  to  be 
corrupted  afterwards. 

My  school-boy  verses  savoured  of  Gray, 
Mason,  and  my  predecessor  Warton;  and  in 
the  best  of  my  juvenile  pieces  it  may  be  seen 
how  much  the  writer's  mind  had  been  imbued 
by  Akenside.  I  am  conscious  also  of  having 
derived  much  benefit  at  one  time  from  Cowper, 
and  more  from  Bowles ;  for  which,  and  for  the 
delight  which  his  poems  gave  me  at  an  age 
when  we  are  most  susceptible  of  such  delight, 
my  good  friend  at  Bremhill,  to  whom  I  was 
then  and  long  afterwards  personally  unknown, 
will  allow  me  to  make  this  grateful  and  cordial 
acknowledgment. 


My  obligation  to  Dr.  Sayers  is  of  a  difTerent 
kind.  Every  one  who  has  an  ear  for  metre 
and  a  heart  for  poetry,  must  have  felt  how 
perfectly  the  metre  of  Collins's  "  Ode  to  Eve- 
ning** is  in  accordance  with  the  imagery 
and  the  feeling.  None  of  the  experiments 
which  were  made  of  other  unrhymed  stanzas 
proved  successful.  They  were  either  in 
strongly  marked  and  well-known  measures 
which  unavoidably  led  the  reader  to  expect 
rhyme,  and  consequently  baulked  him  when  he 
looked  for  it ;  or  they  were  in  stanzas  as  cum- 
brous as  they  were  iU  constructed.  Dr.  Sayers 
went  upon  a  different  principle,  and  succeeded 
admirably.  I  read  his  "  Dramatic  Sketches  of 
Northern  Mythology**  when  they  were  first 
published,  and  convinced  myself  when  I  had 
acquired  some  skill  in  versification,  that  the 
kind  of  verse  in  which  his  choruses  were  com- 
posed was  not  less  applicable  to  narration  than 
to  lyrical  poetry.  Soon  after  I  had  begun  the 
Arabian  romance,  for  which  this  measure  seem- 
ed the  most  appropriate  vehicle,  "  Gebir  **  fell 
into  my  hands,  and  my  verse  was  greatly  im- 
proved by  it,  both  in  vividness  and  strength. 
Several  years  elapsed  before  I  knew  that 
Walter  Landor  was  the  author,  and  more 
before  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  the  per- 
son to  whom  I  felt  myself  thus  beholden.  The 
days  which  I  have  passed  with  him  in  the  Vale 
of  Ewias,  at  Como,  and  lastly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bristol,  are  some  of  those  which  have 
left  with  me  "  a  joy  for  memory.'* 

I  have  thus  acknowledged  all  the  specific 
obligations  to  my  elders  or  contemporaries  in 
the  art,  of  which  I  am  distinctly  conscious.  The 
advantages  arising  from  intimate  intercourse 
with  those  who  were  engaged  in  similar  pur- 
suits cannot  be  in  like  manner  specified,  be- 
cause in  their  nature  they  are  imperceptible ; 
but  of  such  advantages  no  man  has  ever  ])os- 
sessed  more  or  greater,  than  at  different  times 
it  has  been  my  lot  to  enjoy.  Personal  attach- 
ment first,  and  family  circumstances  after- 
wards, connected  me  long  and  closely  with 
Mr.  Coleridge;  and  three-and-thirty  years 
have  ratified  a  friendship  with  ISir.  Words- 
worth, which  we  believe  will  not  terminate 
with  this  life,  and  which  it  is  a  pleasure  for  us 
to  know  will  be  continued  and  cherished  as  an 
heir-loom  by  those  who  are  dearest  to  us  both. 

When  I  add  what  has  been  the  greatest  of 
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mil  advantages,  that  I  have  passed  more  than 
half  mj  life  in  retirement,  conversing  with 
books  rather  than  men,  constantly  and  unweari- 
abl  J  engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  communing 
with  mj  own  heart,  and  taking  that  course 
which  upon  mature  consideration  seemed  best 
to  myself,  I  have  said  every  thing  necessary 
to  account  for  the  characteristics  of  my  poetry, 
whatever  they  may  be. 

It  was  in  a  mood  resembling  in  no  slight  de- 
gree that  wherewith  a  person  in  sound  health, 
both  of  body  and  mind,  makes  his  will  and  sets 
his  worldly  affairs  in  order,  that  I  entered  upon 
the  serious  task  of  arranging  and  revising  the 
whole  of  my  poetical  works.    What,  indeed, 
was  it  but  to  bring  in  review  before  me  the 
dreams  and  aspirations  of  my  youth,  and  the 
feelings  whereto  I  had  given  that  free  utter- 
ance which  by  the  usages  of  this  world  is  per- 
mitted to  us  in  poetry,  and  in  poetry  alone  ? 
Of  the  smaller  pieces  in  this  collection  there  is 
scarcely  one  concerning  which  I  cannot  vividly 
call  to  mind  when  and  where  it  was  composed. 
I  have  perfect  recollection  of  the  spots  where 
many,  not  of  the  scenes  only,  but  of  the  images 
whidi  I  have  described  from  nature,  were  ob- 
served and  noted.  *  And  how  would  it  be  pos- 
sible for  me  to  forget  the  interest  taken  in 
these  poema,  especially  the  longer  and  more 
tmbitious  works,  by  those  persons  nearest  and 
dearest  to  me  then,  who  witnessed  their  growth 
snd  completion?    Well  may  it  be  called  a 
serious  task  thus  to  resuscitate  the  past  I    But 
lerious  though  it  be,  it  is  not  painful  to  one 
who  knows  that  the  end  of  his  journey  cannot 
be  far  distant,  and,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
looks  on  to  its  termination  with  sure  and  cer- 
tain hope. 

Ii$miek,  Mag  10. 1837. 
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THE  SECOND  VOLUME, 

BIIIIO 

IB  raurr  of  two  voluhes  EimTLED  **  juve- 
nu  Aim  MiMoa  pobms,**  beginning  with 

*  nS  TMUMFH  or  WOMAN,"  AND  ENDING  WITH 
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Tn  earliest  pieces  in  these  Juvenile  and  Minor 
Poems  were  written  before  the  writer  had  left 


school ;  between  the  date  of  these  and  of  the 
latest  there  is  an  interval  of  six-and-forty  years : 
as  much  difference,  therefore,  may  be  perceived 
in  them,  as  in  the  different  stages  of  life  from 
boyhood  to  old  age. 

Some  of  the  earliest  appeared  in  a  little 
volume  published  at  Bath  in  the  autumn  of 
1794,  with  this  title  : — "  Poems,  containing  the 
Retrospect,  &c.  by  Robert  LfOvell  and  Robert 
Southey,  1795 ;"  and  with  this  motto — 


**  Minoentur  atr« 
Camilne  cura." 


Horaot, 


At  the  end  of  that  volume,  Joan  of  Arc  was 
announced  as  to  be  published  by  subscription. 

Others  were  published  at  Bristol,  1797,  in  a 
single  volume,  with  this  motto  from  Aken- 
side :  — 

**  GoddeM  nf  the  LTre,— 

with  thee  comes 
Mi^Mtic  Truth  ;  and  where  Truth  deigns  to  come 
Her  sUter  Uberty  will  not  be  far." 

A  second  volume  followed  at  Bristc^  in  1799, 
after  the  second  edition  of  Joan  of  Arc,  and 
commencing  with  the  Vision  of  the  Inlaid  of 
Orleans.  The  motto  to  this  was  from  the  Epi- 
logue to  Spenser  s  Shej)herds*  Calendar ;  — 

**  The  better,  please ;  the  worse,  displease :  I  ask  no  more." 

In  the  third  edition  of  Joan  of  Arc,  the 
Vision  was  printed  separately,  at  the  end ;  and 
its  place  was  supplied  in  the  second  edition  of 
the  Poems  by  miscellaneous  pieces. 

A  separate  volume,  entitled  "  Metrical  Tales 
and  other  Poems,"  was  published  in  1805,  with 
this  advertisement : — "These  Poems  were  pub- 
lished some  years  ago  in  the  Annual  Anthology. 
(Bristol,  1799,  1800.)  They  have  now  been 
revised  and  printed  in  this  collected  form, 
because  they  have  pleased  those  readers  whom 
the  Author  was  most  desirous  of  pleasing.  Let 
them  be  considered  as  the  desultory  productions 
of  a  man  sedulously  employed  upon  better 
things." 

These  various  pieces  were  re-arranged  in 
three  vcJumes,  under  the  title  of  Minor  Poems, 
in  1815,  with  this  motto^ 

"  Nos  hsK  norimus  esse  nihil ; " 

and  they  were  published  a  second  time  in  the 
same  form,  1823. 

The  Ballads  and  Metrical  Tales  contained  in 
those  volumes,  belong  to  a  different  part  of  this 
collection ;  their  other  contents  are  comprised 
here;  and  the  present  volume  consists,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  of  pieces  written  in  youth 
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or  early  manhood.  One  of  these  written  in  mj 
twentieth  year,  not  having  been  published  at 
the  time,  would  never  have  been  made  public 
by  my  own  act  and  deed ;  but  as  Wat  Tyler 
obtained  considerable  notoriety  upon  its  surrep- 
titious publication,  it  seemed  proper  that  a 
production  which  will  be  specially  noticed 
whenever  the  author  shall  be  delivered  over 
to  the  biographers,  should  be  included  here. 
They  who  may  desire  to  know  more  than  is 
stated  in  the  advertisement  now  prefixed  to  it, 
are  referred  to  a  Letter  addressed  to  William 
Smith,  Esq.  M.  P.,  1817,  reprinted  in  the 
second  volume  of  my  Essays  Moral  and  Po- 
litical, 1832. 

The  second  volume  of  this  part  of  the  Col- 
lection contains  one  juvenile  piece,  and  many 
which  were  written  in  early  manhood.  The 
remainder  were  composed  in  middle  or  later 
life,  and  comprbe  (with  one  exception,  that 
will  more  conveniently  be  arranged  elsewhere,) 
all  the  odes  which  as  Poet  Laureat  I  have 
written  upon  national  occasions.  Of  these  the 
Carmen  Triumphale^  and  the  CamUna  Aulica, 
were  separately  published  in  quarto  in  1814,  and 
reprinted  together  in  a  little  volume  in  1821. 

The  Juvenile  and  Minor  Poems  in  this  Col- 
lection bear  an  inconsiderable  proportion  to 
those  of  substantive  length :  for  a  small  part 
only  of  my  youthful  effusions  were  spared  from 
those  autos-da-  fe  in  which  from  time  to  time  piles 
upon  piles  have  been  consumed.  In  middle 
life  works  of  greater  extent,  or  of  a  different 
kind,  left  me  little  leisure  for  occasional  poetry ; 
the  impulse  ceased,  and  latterly  the  inclination 
was  so  seldom  felt,  that  it  required  an  effort  to 
call  it  forth. 

Sir  William  Davenant,  in  the  Preface  to 
Gondibert,  "  took  occasion  to  accuse  and  con- 
demn all  those  hasty  digestions  of  thought 
which  were  published  in  his  youth ;  a  sentence, 
said  he,  not  pronounced  out  of  melancholy 
rigour,  but  from  a  cheerful  obedience  to  the 
jiist  authority  of  experience.  For  that  grave 
mistress  of  the  world,  experience,  (in  whose 
profitable  school  those  before  the  Flood  stayed 
long,  but  we,  like  wanton  children,  come  thitiier 
late,  yet  too  soon  are  called  out  of  it,  and  fetched 
home  by  death,)  hath  taught  me  that  the  en- 
genderings  of  unripe  age  become  abortive  and 
deformed ;  and  that  *tis  a  high  presumption  to 
cntertun  a  nation  (who  are  a  poet*s  standing 


guest,  and  require  monarchical  respect,)  with 
hasty  provisions ;  as  if  a  poet  might  imitate  the 
familiar  despatch  of  faulconers,  mount  his  Pe- 
gasus, unhood  his  Muse,  and,  with  a  few  flights, 
boast  he  hath  provided  a  feast  for  a  prince. 
Such  posting  upon  Pegasus  I  have  long  since 
forebome."  Yet  this  eminently  thoughtful 
poet  was  so  far  from  seeking  to  suppress  the 
crude  compositions  which  he  thus  condemned, 
that  he  oflen  expressed  a  great  desire  to  see  all 
his  pieces  collected  in  one  volume ;  and,  con- 
formably to  his  wish,  they  were  so  collected, 
afler  his  decease,  by  his  widow  and  his  friend 
Herringman  the  bookseller. 

Agreeing  with  Davenant  in  condemning  the 
greater  part  of  my  juvenile  pieces,  it  is  only 
as  crudities  that  I  condemn  them;  for  in  all 
that  1  have  written,  whether  in  prose  or  verse, 
there  has  never  been  a  line  which  for  any  com- 
punctious reason,  living  or  dying,  I  could 
wish  to  blot. 

Davenant  had  not  changed  his  opinion  of  his 
own  youthfiil  productions  so  as  to  overlook  in 
his  age  the  defects  which  he  had  once  clearly 
perceived ;  but  he  knew  that  pieces  which  it 
would  indeed  have  been  presumptuous  to  re- 
produce on  the  score  of  their  merit,  might  yet 
be  deemed  worthy  of  preservation  on  other 
grounds;  that  to  his  family  and  friends,  and 
to  those  who  might  take  any  interest  in  Englibh 
poetry  hereafter,  they  would  possess  peculiar 
value,  as  characteristic  memorials  of  one  who 
had  held  no  inconsiderable  place  in  the  literature 
of  his  own  times ;  feeling,  too,  that  he  was  not 
likely  to  be  forgotten  by  posterity,  he  thought 
that  afler  the  specimen  which  he  had  produced 
in  his  Gondibert  of  a  great  and  elaborate  poem, 
his  early  attempts  would  be  regarded  with 
curiosity  by  such  of  his  successors  as  should, 
like  him,  study  poetry  as  an  art, — for  as  an  art 
it  must  be  studied  by  those  who  would  excel 
in  it,  though  excellence  in  it  is  not  attainable 
by  art  alone. 

The  cases  are  very  few  in  which  any  thing 
more  can  be  inferred  from  juvenile  poetry, 
than  that  the  aspirant  possesses  imitative  talent, 
and  the  power  of  versifying,  for  which,  as  for 
music,  there  must  be  a  certain  natural  aptitude. 
It  is  not  merely  because  "they  have  lacked 
culture  and  the  inspiring  aid  of  books  ♦,"  that 
80  many  poets  who  have  been  "  sown  by  Nature," 
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liftTe  **  wanted  the  accompluhment  of  verse,** 
and  brought  forth  no  fruit  after  their  kind. 
Men  of  the  highest  culture,  of  whose  poetical 
temperament  no  doubt  can  be  entertained,  and 
who  had  ^  taken  to  the  height  the  measure  of 
themselTes,**  have  yet  failed  in  their  endeavour 
to  become  poets,  for  want  of  that  accomplish- 
ment. It  is  frequently  possessed  without  any 
other  qualification,  or  any  capacity  for  improve- 
ment ;  but  then  the  innate  and  incurable  defect 
tkat  renders  it  abortive,  is  at  once  apparent. 

The  state  of  literature  in  this  kingdom  during 
the  hat  fifty  years  has  produced  the  same  effect 
upon  poetry  that  academies  produce  upon  paint- 
ing; in  both  arts  every  possible  assistance  is 
tfiorded  to  imitative  talents,  and  in  both  they 
tre  cirried  as  far  as  the  talent  of  imitation  can 
radL  But  there  is  one  respect  in  which  poetry 
difien  widely  from  the  sister  arts.  Its  fairest 
promise  fi^uendy  proves  deceitful,  whereas 
both  in  j^nting  and  music  the  early  indications 
of  genius  are  unequivocal.  The  children  who 
were  called  musical  prodigies,  have  become 
great  musicians ;  and  great  painters,  as  far  as 
their  history  is  known,  have  displayed  in  child- 
iiood  that  accuracy  of  eye,  and  dexterity  of 
hand,  and  shaping  faculty,  which  are  the  prime 
ntjoisites  for  their  calling.  But  it  is  often 
kmA  that  young  poets  of  whom  great  expcct- 
itions  were  formed,  have  made  no  progress, 
lad  have  even  fallen  short  of  their  first  per- 
formances. It  may  be  said  that  this  is  because 
men  apf^y  themselves  to  music  and  to  painting 
tt  their  professions,  but  that  no  one  makes 
poetiy  the  business  of  his  life.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  only  reason :  the  indications,  as  has 
already  been  observed,  are  far  less  certain ;  and 
the  drcnmstances  of  society  are  far  less  favour- 
able for  the  moral  and  intellectual  culture 
which  is  required  for  all  the  higher  branches 
of  poetry, . .  all  indeed  that  deserves  the  name. 
My  advice  as  to  publishing,  has  often  been 
aiked  by  young  poets,  who  suppose  that  expe- 
rience has  qualified  me  to  give  it,  and  who  have 
lot  yet  learnt  how  seldom  advice  is  taken,  and 
how  little  therefore  it  is  worth.  As  a  general 
mle,  it  may  be  said  that  one  who  is  not  deceived 
in  the  estimate  which  he  has  formed  of  his  own 
powers,  can  neither  write  too  much  in  his  youth, 
VK  publish  too  little.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
needful  to  cmuUon  the  present  race  of  poetical 
adventures  against  hurrying  with  their  pro- 


ductions to  the  press^  for  there  are  obstacles 
enough  in  the  way  of  publication.  Looking 
back  upon  my  own  career,  and  acknowledging 
my  imprudence  in  this  respect,  I  have  never- 
theless no  cause  to  wish  that  I  had  pursued  a 
different  course.  In  this,  as  in  other  circum- 
stances of  my  life,  I  have  reason  to  be  thankful 
to  that  merciful  Providence  which  shaped  the 
ends  that  I  had  roughly  hewn  for  myself. 

Keswick,  Sept.  30. 1837. 
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THE   SECOND  OF  **  JUVENILE  AND  MINOR  POEMS." 

In  a  former  Preface  my  obligations  to  Akenside 
were  acknowledged,  with  esi)ecial  reference  to 
the  Hymn  to  the  Penates ;  the  earliest  of  my 
Inscriptions  also  originated  in  the  pleasure 
with  which  I  perused  those  of  this  favourite 
author.  Others  of  a  later  date  bear  a  nearer 
resemblance  to  the  general  character  of  Cliia- 
brera's  epitaphs.  Those  which  relate  to  the 
Peninsular  War  are  part  of  a  series  which  I 
once  hoped  to  have  completed.  The  epitaph 
for  Bishop  Butler  was  originally  composed  in 
the  lapidary  style,  to  suit  the  monument  in 
Bristol  Cathedral :  it  has  been  remodelled  here, 
that  I  might  express  myself  more  at  length, 
and  in  a  style  more  accordant  with  my  own 
judgement. 

One  thing  remains  to  be  explained,  and  I 
shall  then  have  said  all  that  it  becomes  me  to 
say  concerning  these  Minor  Poems. 

It  was  stated  in  some  of  the  newspapers  that 
Walter  Scott  and  myself  became  competitors 
for  the  Poet-Laureateship  upon  the  death  of 
Mr.  Pye ;  that  we  met  accidentally  at  the  Prince 
Regent's  levee,  each  in  pursuit  of  his  pretensions, 
and  that  some  words  which  were  not  over-cour- 
teous on  either  side  passed  between  us  on  the 
occasion; — to  such  impudent  fabrications  will 
those  persons  resort  who  moke  it  their  business 
to  pander  for  public  curiosity.  The  circum- 
stances relating  to  that  appointment  have  been 
made  known  in  Mr.  Lockhart's  Life  of  Sir 
Walter.    His  conduct  was,  as  it  always  was. 
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characteristically  generous,  and  in  the  highest 
d^ree  fHendlj.  Indeed,  it  was  neither  in  his 
nature  nor  in  mine  to  place  ourselyes  in  com- 
petition with  any  one,  or  ever  to  regard  a  con- 
temporary as  a  rival.  The  world  was  wide 
enough  for  us  all. 

Upon  his  declining  the  office,  and  using  hb 
influence,  without  my  knowledge,  to  obtain  it 
for  me,  his  biographer  says^  "Mr.  Southey 
was  invited  to  accept  the  vacant  laurel ;  and  to 
the  honour  of  the  Prince  Regent,  when  he 
signified  that  his  acceptance  must  depend  on 
the  office  being  thenceforth  so  modified  as  to 
demand  none  of  the  old  formal  odes,  leaving  it 
to  the  Poet-Laureate  to  choose  his  own  time  for 
celebrating  any  great  public  event  that  might 
occur,  his  Royal  Highness  had  the  good  sense 
and  good  taste  at  once  to  acquiesce  in  the  pro- 
priety of  this  alteration.  The  office  was  thus 
relieved  from  the  burden  of  ridicule  which  had, 
in  spite  of  so  many  illustrious  names,  adhered 
to  it.**  The  alteration,  however,  was  not 
brought  about  exactly  in  thb  manner. 

I  was  on  the  way  to  London  when  the  corre- 
spondence upon  this  subject  between  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Mr.  Croker  took  place.  A  letter  from 
Scott  followed  me  thither,  and  on  my  arrival 
in  town  I  was  informed  of  what  had  been  done. 
No  wish  for  the  Laureateship  had  passed  across 
my  mind,  nor  had  I  ever  dreamt  that  it  would 
be  proposed  to  me.  My  first  impulse  was  to 
decline  it ;  not  from  any  fear  of  ridicule,  still 
less  of  obloquy,  but  because  I  had  ceased  for 
several  years  to  write  occasional  verses :  the 
inclination  had  departed ;  and  though  willing 
as  a  bee  to  work  from  mom  till  night^  in  col- 
lecting honey,  I  had  a  great  dislike  to  spinning 
like  a  spider.  Other  considerations  overcame 
this  reluctance,  and  made  it  my  duty  to  accept 
the  appointment.  I  then  expressed  a  wish  to 
Mr.  Croker  that  it  might  be  placed  upon  a  foot- 
ing which  would  exact  from  the  holder  nothing 
like  a  schoolboy^s  task,  but  leave  him  at  liberty 
to  write  when,  and  in  what  manner,  he  thought 
best,  and  thus  render  the  office  as  honourable 
as  it  was  originally  designed  to  be.  Upon  this, 
Mr.  Croker,  whose  friendliness  to  me  upon 
every  occasion  I  gladly  take  this  opportunity 
of  acknowledging,  observed  that  it  was  not  for 
us  to  make  terms  with  the  Prince  Regent. 
"  Gro  you,"  said  he, "  and  write  your  Ode  for  the 

•  Vol  ill  p.  88. 


New  Year.  You  can  never  have  a  better  sub- 
ject than  the  present  state  of  the  war  affords 
you.**  He  added  that  some  fit  time  might  be 
found  for  representing  the  matter  to  the  Prince 
in  its  proper  light. 

My  f4)pointment  had  no  sooner  been  made 
known,  than  I  received  a  note  with  Sir  William 
Par8ons*s  compliments,  requesting  that  I  would 
let  him  have  the  Ode  as  soon  as  possible,  Mr. 
Pye  having  always  provided  him  with  it  six 
weeks  before  the  New  Year*s  Day.  I  was  not 
wanting  in  punctuality ;  nevertheless,  it  was  a 
great  trouble  to  Sir  William  that  the  office 
should  have  been  conferred  upon  a  poet  who 
did  not  walk  in  the  ways  of  his  predecessor, 
and  do  according  to  all  things  that  he  had  done ; 
for  Mr.  Pye  had  written  his  odes  always  in 
regular  stanzas  and  in  rhyme.  Poor  Sir  Wil- 
liam, though  he  had  not  fallen  upon  evil 
tongues  and  evil  times,  thought  he  had  fallen 
upon  evil  ears  when  he  was  to  set  verses  like 
mine  to  music. 

But  the  labour  which  the  Chief  Musician 
bestowed  upon  the  verses  of  the  Chief  Poet 
was  so  much  labour  lost.  The  perfi)rmance  of 
the  Annual  Odes  had  been  suspended  from  the 
time  of  the  King*s  illness,  in  1810.  Under  the 
circumstances  of  his  malady,  any  festal  cele- 
bration of  the  birth-day  would  have  been  a 
violation  of  natural  feeling  and  public  propriety. 
On  those  occasions  it  was  certain  that  nothing 
would  be  expected  from  me  during  the  life  of 
George  III.  But  the  New  Year*s  performance 
might  perhaps  be  called  for,  and  for  that,  there- 
fore, I  always  prepared.  Upon  the  accession 
of  Greorge  IV.,  I  made  ready  an  Ode  for  St. 
George*s  Day,  which  Mr.  Shield,  who  was 
much  better  satisfied  with  his  yoke-fellow  than 
Sir  William  had  been,  thought  happily  suited 
for  his  purpose.  It  was  indeed  well  suited  for 
us  both.  All  my  other  Odes  related  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  passing  times,  and  could 
have  been  appropriately  performed  only  when 
they  were  composed ;  but  this  was  a  standing 
subject,  and,  till  this  should  be  called  for,  it 
was  needless  to  provide  any  thing  else.  The 
annual  perfonnance  had,  however,  by  this  time 
fallen  completely  into  disuse ;  and  thus  termi- 
nated a  custom  which  may  truly  be  said  to  have 
been  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance. 


Knwiek,  Dec  IS.  1837. 
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COKTAINDrO 


*'THJUULBA  THB  DESTBOTEB." 

It  was  said,  in  the  original  Preface  to  Joan  of 
Arc,  that  the  Author  would  not  be  in  England 
to  witness  its  reception,  but  that  he  would  at- 
tend to  liberal  criticism,  and  hope  to  profit  bj 
it  in  the  composition  of  a  poem  upon  the  dis- 
covery of  America  by  the  Welsh  prince  Madoc. 

That  subject  I  had  fixed  upon  when  a  school- 
boy, and  had  often  conversed  upon  the  proba- 
Uhties  of  the  story  with  the  schoolfellow  to 
whom,  sixteen  years  afterwards,  I  had  the 
aidB&cdon  of  inscribing  the  poem.  It  was  com- 
iMDoed  at  Bath  in  the  autumn  of  1794 ;  but, 
ipoQ  patting  Joan  of  Arc  to  the  press,  its  pro- 
gress was  necessarily  suspended,  and  it  was  not 
lemmed  till  the  second  edition  of  that  work  had 
been  completed.  Then  it  became  my  chief  occu- 
pttkm  daring  twelve  months  that  I  resided  in 
the  Tillage  of  Westbury,  near  Bristol.  This  was 
one  of  the  lumpiest  portions  of  my  life.    I 
Mfer  before  or  since  produced  so  much  poetry 
B  the  same  space  of  time.    The  smaller  pieces 
we  commonicated  by  letter  to  Charles  Lamb, 
ad  had  the  advantage  of  his  animadversions. 
I  wts  then  also  in  habits  of  the  most  frequent 
and  intimate  intercourse  with  Davy, — then  in 
the  flower  and  freshness  of  his  youth.    We 
vere  within  an  easy  walk  of  each  other,  over 
mae  of  the  most  beautiful  ground  in  that 
heantifnl  part  of  England.    When  I  went  to 
the  Fbeomatic  Institution,  he  had  to  tell  me  of 
some  new  experiment  or  discovery,  and  of  the 
views  which  it  opened  for  him ;  and  when  he 
ame  to  Westbury  there  was  a  fresh  portion  of 
Hidoc  for  his  hearing.    Davy  encouraged  me 
with  his  hearty  i^probation  during  its  progress ; 
•od  the  bag  of  nitrous  oxyde  with  which  he 
generally  regaled  me  upon  my  visits  to  him, 
ns  not  required  for  raising  my  spirits  to  the 
degree  of  settled  fair,  and  keeping  them  at  that 
deration. 

In  November,  1836, 1  walked  to  that  village 
vith  my  son,  wishing  to  show  him  a  house 
endeared  to  me  by  so  many  recollections ;  but 
Bot  a  vestige  of  it  remained,  and  local  altera- 


tions rendered  it  impossible  even  to  ascertain 
its  jite, — which  is  now  included  within  the 
grounds  of  a  Nunnery  I  The  bosom  friends 
with  whom  I  associated  there  have  ail  departed 
before  me ;  and  of  the  domestic  circle  in  which 
my  happiness  was  then  centered,  I  am  the  sole 
survivor. 

When  we  removed  from  Westbury  at  Mid- 
summer, 1799, 1  had  reached  the  penultimate 
book  of  Madoc.  That  poem  was  finished  on 
the  12th  of  July  following,  at  Kingsdown, 
Bristol,  in  the  house  of  an  old  lady,  whose 
portrait  hangs,  with  that  of  my  own  mother,  in 
the  room  wherein  I  am  now  writing.  The  son 
who  lived  with  her  was  one  of  my  dearest 
friends,  and  one  of  the  best  men  I  ever  knew  or 
heard  of.  In  those  days  I  was  an  early  riser : 
the  time  so  gained  was  usually  employed  in 
carrying  on  the  poem  which  I  had  in  hand; 
and  when  Charles  Danvers  came  down  to 
breakfast  on  the  morning  after  Madoc  was  com- 
pleted, I  had  the  first  hundred  lines  of  Thalaba 
to  show  him,  fresh  from  the  mint. 

But  this  poem  was  neither  crudely  con- 
ceived nor  hastily  undertaken.  I  had  fixed 
upon  the  ground,  four  years  before,  for  a  Ma- 
hommedan  tale ;  and  in  the  course  of  that  time 
the  plan  had  been  formed  and  the  materials 
collected.  It  was  pursued  with  unabating 
ardour  at  Exeter,  in  the  village  of  Burton,  near 
Christ  Church,  and  afterwards  at  Kingsdown, 
till  the  ensuing  spring,  when  Dr.  Beddoes  ad- 
vised me  to  go  to  the  south  of  Europe,  on 
account  of  my  health.  For  Lisbon,  therefore, 
we  set  off;  and,  hastening  to  Falmouth,  found 
the  packet,  in  which  we  wished  to  sail  detained 
in  harbour  by  westerly  winds.  *^  Six  days  we 
watched  the  weathercock,  and  sighed  for  north- 
easters. I  walked  on  the  beach,  caught  soldier- 
crabs,  admired  the  sea-anemonies  in  their  ever- 
varying  shapes  of  beauty,  read  Gebir,  and 
wrote  half  a  book  of  Thalaba."  This  sentence 
is  from  a  letter  written  on  our  arrival  at 
Lisbon;  and  it  is  here  inserted  because  the 
sea-anemonies  (which  I  have  never  had  any 
other  opportunity  of  observing)  were  intro- 
duced in  Thalaba  soon  afterwards;  and  because, 
as  already  stated,  I  am  sensible  of  having  de- 
rived great  improvement  from  the  fi:^uent 
perusal  of  Gebir  at  that  time. 

Change  of  circumstances  and  of  climate  effect- 
ed an  immediate  cure  of  what  proved  to  be  not 
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an  organic  disease.  A  week  after  our  landing 
at  Lisbon  I  resumed  my  favourite  work,  aqd  I 
completed  it  at  Cintra,  a  year  and  six  days  after 
the  day  of  its  commencement. 

A  fair  transcript  was  sent  to  England.  Mr. 
Rickman,  with  whom  I  had  fallen  in  at  Christ 
Church  in  1797,  and  whose  friendship  from 
that  time  I  have  ever  accounted  among  the 
singular  advantages  and  happinesses  of  my  life, 
negociated  for  its  publication  with  Messrs. 
Longman  and  Rees.  It  was  printed  at  Bristol 
by  Biggs  and  Cottle,  and  the  task  of  correcting 
the  press  was  undertaken  for  me  by  Davy  and 
our  common  friend  Danvers,  under  whose  roof 
it  had  been  begun. 

The  copy  which  was  made  from  the  original 
draught,  regularly  as  the  poem  proceeded,  is 
still  in  my  possession.  The  first  corrections 
were  made  as  they  occurred  in  the  process  of 
transcribing,  at  which  time  the  verses  were 
tried  upon  my  own  ear,  and  had  the  advantage 
of  being  seen  in  a  fair  and  remarkably  legible 
handwriting.  Li  this  transcript  the  dates  of 
tune  and  place  were  noted,  and  things  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  forgotten  have  thus 
been  brought  to  my  recollection.  Herein  also 
the  alterations  were  inserted  which  the  poem 
underwent  before  it  was  printed.  They  were 
very  numerous.  Much  was  pruned  off,  and 
more  was  ingrafted.  I  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  first  part  of  the  concluding  book ;  it  was 
therefore  crossed  out,  and  something  substituted 
altogether  difierent  in  design ;  but  this  substi- 
tution was  so  far  from  being  fortunate,  that  it 
neither  pleased  my  friends  in  England  nor  my- 
self. I  then  made  a  third  attempt,  which  suc- 
ceeded to  my  own  satisfaction  and  to  theirs. 

I  was  in  Portugal  when  Thalaba  was  pub- 
lished. Its  reception  was  very  difierent  from 
that  with  which  Joan  of  Arc  had  been  welcomed : 
in  proportion  as  the  poem  deserved  better  it  was 
treated  worse.  Upon  this  occasion  my  name 
was  first  coupled  with  Mr.  Wordsworth's.  We 
were  then,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  all 
but  strangers  to  each  other ;  and  certainly  there 
were  no  two  poets  in  whose  productions,  the 
dificrence  not  being  that  between  good  and  bad, 
less  resemblance  could  be  found.  But  I  hap- 
pened to  be  residing  at  Keswick  when  Mr. 
Wordsworth  and  I  began  to  be  acquainted; 
Mr.  Coleridge  also  had  resided  there ;  and  this 
was  reason  enough  for  classing  us  together  as 


a  school  of  poets.  Accordingly,  for  more  than 
twenty  years  from  that  time,  every  tyro  in  cri- 
ticism who  could  smatter  and  sneer,  tried  his 
"  prentice  hand  "  upon  the  Lake  Poets ;  and 
every  young  sportsman  who  carried  a  popgun 
in  the  field  of  satire,  considered  them  as  fair 
game. 

Keitoickt  Nov.  8.  1837. 
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When  Madoc  was  brought  to  a  close  in  the 
summer  of  1799,  Mr.  Coleridge  advised  me 
to  publish  it  at  once,  and  to  defer  making  any 
material  alterations,  if  any  should  suggest 
themselves,  till  a  second  edition.  But  four 
years  had  passed  over  my  head  since  Joan  of 
Arc  was  sent  to  the  press,  and  I  was  not  disposed 
to  commit  a  second  imprudence.  If  the  repu- 
tation obtained  by  that  poem  had  confirmed 
the  confidence  which  I  felt  in  myself,  it  had  also 
the  effect  of  making  me  perceive  my  own  defi- 
ciencies, and  endeavour  with  all  diligence  to 
supply  them.  I  pleased  myself  with  the  hope 
that  it  would  one  day  be  likened  to  Tasso's 
Rinaldo,  and  that  as  the  Jerusalem  had  ful- 
filled the  promise  of  better  things  whereof  that 
poem  was  the  pledge,  so  might  Madoc  be  re- 
garded in  relation  to  the  juvenile  work  which 
had  preceded  it.  Thinking  that  this  would 
probably  be  the  greatest  poem  I  should  ever 
produce,  my  intention  was  to  bestow  upon  it 
all  possible  care,  as  indeed  I  had  determined 
never  again  to  undertake  any  subject  without 
due  preparation.  With  this  view  it  was  my 
wbh,  ^before  Madoc  could  be  considered  as 
completed,  to  see  more  of  Wales  than  I  had  yet 
seen.  This  I  had  some  opportunity  of  doing 
in  the  autumn  of  1801,  with  my  old  friends  and 
schoolfellows  Charles  Wynn  and  Peter  Elmsley. 
And  so  much  was  I  bent  upon  making  myself 
better  acquainted  with  Welsh  scenery,  man- 
ners, and  traditions,  than  could  be  done  by 
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books  alone,  that  if  I  had  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  house  in  the  Vale  of  Neath,  for  which  I  was 
in  treaty  the  year  following,  it  would  never 
have  been  mj  fortune  to  be  classed  among  the 
Lake  Poets. 

Little  had  been  done  in  revising  the  poem 
till  the  first  year  of  my  abode  at  Keswick :  Uiere,  | 
in  the  latter  end  of  1803,  it  was  resumed,  and 
twelve  months  were  diligently  employed  in  re- 
constructing it.    The  alterations  were  more 
material  than  those  which  had  been  made  in 
Joan  of  Arc,  and  much  more  extensive.    In  its 
origimd  form  the  poem  consisted  of  fifteen 
books,  containing  about  six  thousand  lines.    It 
was  now  divided  into  two  parts,  and  enlarged 
in  the  proportion  of  a  full  third.    Shorter  di- 
tisoos  than  the  usual  one  of  books,  or  cantos, 
were  found  more  convenient;    the  six  books 
therefore,  which  the  first  part  comprised,  were 
diitribated  in  seventeen  sections,  and  the  other 
nine  and  twenty-seven.    These  changes  in  the 
ksm  of  the  work  were  neither  capriciously 
nadei  nor  for  the  sake  of  novelty.    The  story 
eoQ&sted  of  two  parts,  almost  as  distinct  as  the 
IKid  and  Odyssey ;  and  the  subdivisions  were 
in  like  manner  indicated  by  the  subject.    The 
ilterations  in  the  conduct  of  the  piece  occasion- 
ed its  mcrease  of  length. 

When  Matthew  Lewis  published  the  Castle 
Spectre,  he  gave  as  his  reason  for  introducing 
negro  guards  in  a  drama  which  was  laid  in 
feudal  times,  that  he  thought  their  appearance 
voald  produce  a  good  efiect ;  and  if  the  effect 
would  have  been  better  by  making  them  blue 
instead  of  black,  blue,  said  he,  they  should  have 
been.  He  was  not  more  bent  upon  pleasing 
the  public  by  stage  efiect,  (which  no  dramatist 
erer  studied  more  successfully,)  than  I  was 
upoo  following  my  own  sense  of  propriety,  and 
thereby  obtaining  the  approbation  of  that  fit 
aodience,  which,  being  contented  that  it  should 
be  few,  I  was  sure  to  find.  Mr.  Sotheby,  whose 
Saul  was  published  about  the  same  time  as 
Madoc,  said  to  me  a  year  or  two  afterwards, 
**  You  and  I,  Sir,  find  that  blank  verse  will  not 
do  in  these  days ;  we  must  stand  upon  another 
tack.**  Mr.  Sotheby  considered  the  decision 
of  the  Fie-Poudre  Court  as  final.  But  my  suit 
Wis  in  that  Court  of  Record  which  sooner  or 
bter  pronounces  unerringly  upon  the  merits  of 


Madoc  was  immediately  reprinted  in  Ame- 


rica in  numbers,  making  two  octavo  volumes. 
About  nine  years  afterwards  there  appeared  a 
paper  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  which  gave  great 
ofience  to  the  Americans ;  if  I  am  not  mistaken 
in  my  recollections,  it  was  the  first  in  that  jour- 
nal which  had  any  such  tendency.  An  Ame- 
rican author,  whose  name  I  heard,  but  had  no 
wish  to  remember,  supposed  it  to  have  been 
written  by  me ;  and  upon  this  gratuitous  sup- 
position, (in  which,  moreover,  he  happened  to  be 
totally  mistaken,)  he  attacked  me  in  a  pam- 
phlet, which  he  had  the  courtesy  to  send  me, 
and  which  I  have  preserved  among  my  Curiosi- 
ties of  Literature.  It  is  noticed  in  this  place, 
because,  among  other  vituperative  accusations, 
the  pamphleteer  denounced  the  author  of  Ma- 
doc as  having  *^  meditated  a  most  serious  injury 
against  the  reputation  of  the  New  World,  by 
attributing  its  discovery  and  colonization  to  a 
little  vagabond  Welsh  Prince."  This,  he  said, 
*^  being  u  most  insidious  attempt  against  the 
honour  of  America  and  the  reputation  of  Co- 
lumbus."* 

This  poem  was  the  means  of  making  me  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  Miss  Seward.  Her 
encomiastic  opinion  of  it  was  coDimunicated  to  me 
through  Charles  Lloyd,  in  a  way  which  requir- 
ed some  courteous  acknowledgement ;  this  led 
to  an  interchange  of  letters,  and  on  invitation 
to  Lichfield,  where,  accordingly,  I  paid  her  a 
visit,  when  next  on  my  way  to  London,  in  1807. 
She  resided  in  the  Bishop^s  palace.  I  was 
ushered  up  the  broad  brown  stair-case  by  her 
cousin,  the  Reverend  Henry  White,  then  one 
of  the  minor  canons  of  that  cathedral,  a  remark- 
able person,  who  introduced  me  into  the  pre- 
sence with  jubilant  but  appalling  solemnity. 
Miss  Seward  was  seated  at  her  desk.  She  hod 
just  finished  some  verses  to  be  "  inscribed  on 
the  blank  leaves  of  the  poem  Madoc,"  and 
the  first  greeting  was  no  sooner  past,  than  she 
requested  that  I  would  permit  her  to  read  them 
to  me.  It  was  a  mercy  that  she  did  not  ask  me 
to  read  them  aloud.  But  she  read  admirably 
j  herself.  The  situation,  however,  in  which  I 
I  found  myself,  was  so  ridiculous,  and  I  was  so 
apprehensive  of  catching  the  eye  of  one  person 
in  the  room,  who  was  equally  afraid  of  meeting 

•  The  title  of  this  noUble  pamphlet  ii,  "  The  United  States 
and  England ;  being  a  Replj  to  the  Criticiim  on  itichiquin's 
Letters,  contained  m  the  Quarterly  Review  for  January  1814. 
New  York :  published  br  A.  R  Inskeep ;  and  Bradford  and 
Inskeep.  Philadelphia.  Van  Winkle  and  WUey,  Printers, 
1816." 
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mine,  that  I  never  felt  it  more  difficult  to  con- 
trol my  emotions,  than  while  listening,  or  seem- 
ing to  listen,  to  mj  own  praise  and  glory.  But, 
bending  my  head  as  if  in  a  posture  of  attentive- 
ness,  and  screening  my  face  with  my  band,  and 
occasionally  using  some  force  to  compress  the 
risible  muscles,  I  got  through  the  scene  with- 
out any  misbehaviour,  and  expressed  my  thanks, 
if  not  in  terms  of  such  glowing  admiration 
as  she  was  accustomed  to  receive  from  others, 
and  had  bestowed  upon  my  unworthy  self,  yet 
as  well  as  I  could.  I  passed  two  days  under 
her  roof,  and  corresponded  with  her  from  that 
time  till  her  death. 

Miss  Seward  had  been  crippled  by  having 
repeatedly  injured  one  of  her  knee-pans.  Time 
had  taken  away  her  bloom  and  her  beauty,  bat 
her  fine  countenance  retained  its  animation, 
and  her  eyes  could  not  have  been  brighter  nor 
more  expressive  in  her  youth.  Sir  Walter 
Soott  says  of  them,  "  they  were  auburn,  of  the 
precise  shade  and  hue  of  her  hair.  In  reciting, 
or  in  speaking  with  animation,  they  appeared 
to  become  darker,  and  as  it  were  to  flash  fire. 
I  should  have  hesitated,**  he  adds,  **  to  state  the 
impression  which  this  peculiarity  made  upon 
me  at  the  time,  had  not  my  observation  been 
confirmed  by  that  of  the  first  actress  on  this  or 
any  other  stage,  with  whom  I  lately  happened 
to  converse  on  our  deceased  friend^s  expressive 
powers  of  countenance."  *  Sir  Walter  has  not 
observed  that  this  peculiarity  was  hereditary. 
Describing,  in  one  of  her  earlier  letters,  a  scene 
with  her  mother,  she  says,  **  I  grew  so  saucy  to 
her,  that  she  looked  grave,  and  took  her  pinch 
of  snufl^,  first  at  one  nostriL,  and  then  at  the 
other,  with  swifl  and  angry  energy,  and  her 
eyes  began  to  grow  dark  and  to  flash.  *Tis  an 
odd  peculiarity :  but  the  balls  of  my  mother*s 
eyes  change  from  brown  into  black,  when  she 
feels  either  indignation  or  bodily  pain.**f 

Miss  Seward  was  not  so  much  over-rated  at 
one  time,  as  she  has  since  been  unduly  depreci- 
ated. She  was  so  considerable  a  person  when 
her  reputation  was  at  its  height,  that  Washing- 
ton said  no  circumstance  in  his  life  had  been 
80  mortifying  to  him  as  that  of  having  been 
made  the  subject  of  her  invective  in  her  Mono- 
dy on  Major  Andrd.  Afler  peace  had  been  con- 

*  Biographical  Preface  to  the  Poetical  Workf  of  Anna 
Seward,  p.  xxilL 
t  Literary  Correspondence.    lb.  p.  cxxL 


eluded  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  he  commissioned  an  American  officer, 
who  was  about  to  sail  for  England,  to  call  upon 
her  at  Lichfield,  and  explain  to  her,  that  instead 
of  having  caused  Andr6*s  death,  he  had  endea- 
voured to  save  him ;  and  she  was  requested  to 
peruse  the  papers  in  proof  of  this,  which  he 
sent  for  her  perusal.  "They  filled  me  with 
contrition,"  says  Miss  Seward,  "  for  the  rash 
injustice  of  my  censure."  \ 

An  officer  of  her  name  served  as  lieutenant 
in  the  garrison  at  Gibraltar  during  the  siege. 
To  his  great  surprise,  . .  for  he  had  no  intro- 
duction which  coiild  lead  him  to  expect  the  ho- 
nour of  such  notice, . .  he  received  an  invitation 
to  dine  with  Greneral  Elliot.  The  General  asked 
him  if  he  were  related  to  the  author  of  the 
Monody  on  Major  Andre.  The  Lieutenant 
replied  that  he  had  the  honour  of  being  very 
distantly  related  to  her,  but  he  had  not  the 
happiness  of  her  acquaintance.  "  It  is  suffi- 
cient, Mr.  Seward,"  said  the  General, "  that  you 
bear  her  name,  and  a  fair  reputation,  to  entitle 
you  to  the  notice  of  every  soldier  who  has  it  in 
his  power  to  serve  and  oblige  a  military  brother. 
You  will  always  find  a  cover  for  you  at  my 
table,  and  a  sincere  welcome ;  and  whenever  it 
may  be  in  my  power  to  serve  you  essentially,  I 
shall  not  want  the  inclination."  \ 

These  anecdotes  show  the  estimation  in 
which  she  was,  not  undeservedly,  held.  Her 
epistolary  style  was  distorted  and  disfigured  by 
her  admiration  of  Johnson  ;  and  in  her  poetry 
she  set,  rather  than  followed,  the  brocade  fashion 
of  Dr.  Darwin.  Still  there  are  unquestionable 
proofs  of  extraordinary  talents  and  great  ability 
both  in  her  letters  and  her  poems.  She  was  an 
exemplary  daughter,  a  most  afiectionate  and 
faithful  friend.  Sir  Walter  has  estimated,  with 
characteristic  skill,  her  powers  of  criticism,  and 
her  strong  prepossessions  upon  literary  points. 
And  believing  that  the  more  she  was  known, 
the  more  she  would  have  been  esteemed  and 
admired,  I  bear  a  willing  testimony  to  her  ac- 
complishments and  her  genius,  to  her  generous 
disposition,  her  frankness,  and  her  sincerity  and 
warmth  of  heart. 

Aeneiek,  Ftb.  19. 183& 


\ 


Letten  of  Anna  Seward,  vol.  t.  p.  143. 
Ibid.  Tol.  L  p.  29& 
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mart  of  **  baixads  and  metrical  tales/* 

M08T  of  the  pieces  in  this  volume  were  written 
in  earlj  life,  a  few  are  comparatively  of  recent 
date,  and  there  are  some  of  them  which  lay 
unfinished  for  nearly  thirty  years. 

Upon  reading,  on  their  first  appearance, 
certain  of  these  Ballads,  and  of  die  lighter 
pieces  now  comprised  in  the  third  volume  of 
this  collective  edition,  Mr.  Edgeworth  said  to 
me,  **Take  my  word  for  it,  Sir,  the  bent  of 
your  genius  is  for  comedy.**  I  was  as  little  dis- 
pleased with  the  intended  compliment  as  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  poets  of  this  age 
WIS  with  Mr.  Sheridan,  who,  upon  returning  a 
plsj  which  he  had  offered  for  acceptance  at 
Dnury  Lane,  told  him  it  was  a  comical  tragedy. 

My  late  friend,  Mr.  William  Taylor  of  Nor- 
vich,  whom  none  who  knew  him  intimately  can 
erer  call  to  mind  without  affection  and  regret, 
bs  this  passage  in  his  Life  of  Dr.  Sayers : — 
'*Kot  long  after  this  (the  year  1800),  Mr. 
Robert  Sonthey  visited  Norwich,  was  intro- 
duced to  Dr.  Sayers,  and  partook  those  feelings 
of  complacent  admiration  which  his  presence 
WIS  adapted  to  inspire.—  Dr.  Sayers  pointed 
out  to  us  in  conversation,  as  adapted  for  the 
theme  of  a  ballad,  a  story  related  by  Olaus 
Ksgous  of  a  witch,  whose  coffin  was  confined 
bj  three  chains,  sprinkled  with  holy  water ;  but 
who  was,  nevertheless,  carried  off  by  demons. 
Already,  I  believe,  Dr.  Sayers  had  made  a 
ballad  on  the  subject,  so  did  I,  and  so  did  Mr. 
Souibey ;  but  afler  seeing  the  Old  Woman  of 
Berkdey,  we  agreed  in  awarding  to  it  the  pre- 
ference.   Still,  the  very  different  manner  in 
which  each  had  employed  the  same  basis  of 
Birration  might  render  welcome  the  oppor- 
tonity  of  comparison ;  but  I  have  not  found 
imong  the  pKpen  of  Dr.  Sayers  a  copy  of  his 
poem." 

There  is  a  mistake  here  as  to  the  date.  This, 
ny  first  visit  to  Norwich,  was  in  the  spring  of 
1798 ;  and  I  had  so  much  to  interest  me  there 
in  the  society  of  my  kind  liost  and  friend, 
Hr.  William  Taylor,  Uiat  the  mention  at  Dr. 


Sayers's  table  of  the  story  in  Olaus  Magnus 
made  no  impression  on  me  at  the  time,  and  was 
presently  forgotten.  Lideed,  if  I  had  known 
that  either  he  or  his  friend  had  written  or  in- 
tended to  write  a  ballad  upon  the  subject,  that 
knowledge,  however  much  the  story  might  have 
pleased  me,  would  have  withheld  me  from  all 
thought  of  versifying  it.  Li  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year,  I  passed  some  days  at  Hereford  with 
Mr.  William  Bowyer  Thomas,  one  of  the  friends 
with  whom,  in  1796, 1  had  visited  the  Arrabida 
Convent  near  Setubal.  By  his  means  I  ob- 
tained permission  to  make  use  of  the  books  in 
the  Cathedral  Library,  and  accordingly  I  was 
locked  up  for  several  mornings  in  that  part  of 
the  Cathedral  where  the  books  were  kept  in 
chains.  So  little  were  these  books  used  at  that 
time,  that  in  placing  them  upon  the  shelves, 
no  regard  had  been  had  to  the  length  of  the 
chains ;  and  when  the  volume  which  I  wished 
to  consult  was  fastened  to  one  of  the  upper 
shelves  by  a  short  chain,  the  only  means  by 
which  it  was  possible  to  make  use  of  it  was, 
by  piling  upon  the  reading  desk  as  many 
volumes  with  longer  chains  as  would  reach  up 
to  the  length  of  its  tether ;  then,  by  standing 
on  a  chair,  I  was  able  to  affect  my  purpose. 
There,  and  thus,  I  first  read  the  story  of  the 
Old  Woman  of  Berkeley,  in  Matthew  of  West- 
minster, and  transcribed  it  into  a  pocket-book. 
I  had  no  recollection  of  what  had  passed  at  Dr. 
Sayer8*s ;  but  the  circumstantial  details  in  the 
monkish  Chronicle  impressed  me  so  strongly, 
that  I  began  to  versify  them  that  very  evening. 
It  was  the  last  day  of  our  pleasant  visit  at 
Hereford;  and  on  the  following  morning  the 
remainder  of  the  Ballad  was  pencilled  in  a 
post-chaise  on  our  way  to  Abberley. 

Mr.  Wathen,  a  singular  and  obliging  person, 
who  afterwards  made  a  voyage  to  the  East 
Indies,  and  published  an  account  of  what  he  saw 
there,  traced  for  me  a  facsimile  of  a  wooden 
cut  in  the  Nuremberg  Chronicle  (which  was 
among  the  prisoners  in  the  Cathedral).  It  re- 
presents the  Old  Woman*s  forcible  abduction 
from  her  intended  place  of  burial.  This  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  a  Bristol  artist ;  and  the 
engraving  in  wood  which  he  made  from  it  was 
prefixed  to  the  Ballad  when  first  published,  in 
the  second  volume  of  my  poems,  1799.  The 
Devil  alludes  to  it  in  his  Walk,  when  he  com- 
plains of  a  certain  poet  as  having  **  put  him 
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qaainted  myself,  and  of  which  ererj  one  who 
had  read  the  Arabian  Nights*  Entertainments 
possessed  all  the  knowledge  necessary  for  readily 
understanding  and  entering  into  the  intent  and 
qjirit  of  the  poem.    Mr.  Wilberforce  thought 
Uiat  I  had  conveyed  in  it  a  very  false  impres- 
atm  of  that  religion,  and  that  the  moral  subli- 
mity which  he  admired  in  it  was  owing  to  this 
flattering  misrepresentation.    But  Thalaba  the 
Destroyer  was  professedly  an  Arabian  Tale. 
Hie  design  required  that  I  should  bring  into 
new  the  best  features  of  that  system  of  belief 
tnd  worship  which  had  been  developed  imder 
the  Covenant  with  Ishmael,  placing  in  the 
most  fiivourable    light    the  morality  of  the 
Koran,  and  what  the  least  corrupted  of  the 
MaKommedanB  retain  of  the  patriarchal  faith. 
Itvooldhave  been  altogether  incongruous  to 
litfe  toadied  upon  the  abominations  engrailed 
npoo  It ;  first  by  the  false  Prophet  himself,  who 
tppein  to  have  been  far  more  remarkable  for 
ndadous  profligacy  than  for  any  intellectual 
odovments,  and  afterwards  by  the  spirit  of 
Oriental  despotism  which  accompanied  Ma- 
iMnmedanism  wherever  it  was  established. 

Heathen  Mythologies  have  generally  been 
Kiiesented  by  Christian  poets  as  the  work  of 
^  Devil  and  his  Angels ;  and  the  machinery 
derbed  from  them  was  thus  rendered  credible, 
looQrdmg  to  what  was  during  many  ages  a  re- 
oerred  opinion.  The  plan  upon  which  I  pro- 
ceeded in  Madoc  was  to  produce  the  effect  of 
nadunery  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  the 
dttracter  of  the  poem,  by  representing  the 
most  remarkable  religion  of  the  New  World 
nch  as  it  was,  a  system  of  atrocious  priest- 
oift.  It  was  not  here  as  in  Thalaba  the 
foundation  of  the  poem,  but,  as  usual  in  what 
ve  called  epic  poems,  only  incidentally  con- 
nected with  it. 

When  I  took  up,  for  my  next  subject,  that 
nythology  which  Sir  William  Jones  had  been 
the  first  to  introduce  into  English  poetry,  I  soon 
peroeived  that  the  best  mode  of  treating  it 
voold  be  to  construct  a  story  altogether  my- 
tliologicaL  In  what  form  to  compose  it  was 
tlwn  to  be  determined.  No  such  question  had 
iraen  concerning  any  of  my  former  poems.  I 
4oald  never  for  a  moment  have  thought  of 
taj  other  measoze  than  blank  verse  for  Joan 
^  Arc,  and  ibr  Madoc,  and  afterwards  for 
Boderi^     The   reason  why  the   irregular 


rhymeless  lyrics  of  Dr.  Sayers  were  preferred 
for  Thalaba  was,  that  the  freedom  and  variety 
of  such  verse  were  suited  to  the  story.  Indeed, 
of  all  the  laudatory  criticisms  with  which  I  have 
been  favoured  during  a  long  literary  life,  none 
ever  gratified  me  more  than  that  of  Henry 
Kirke  White  upon  this  occasion,  when  he  ob- 
served, that  if  any  other  known  measure  had 
been  adopted,  the  poem  would  have  been  de- 
prived of  half  its  beauty,  and  all  its  propriety. 
And  when  he  added, that  the  author  never  seemed 
to  inquire  how  other  men  would  treat  a  sub- 
ject, or  what  might  be  the  fashion  of  the  times, 
but  took  that  course  which  his  own  sense  of  fit- 
ness pointed  out,  I  could  not  have  desired 
more  appropriate  commendation. 

The  same  sense  of  fitness  which  made  me 
choose  for  an  Arabian  tale  the  simplest  and 
easiest  form  of  verse,  induced  me  to  take  a  dif- 
ferent course  in  an  Indian  poem.  It  appeared 
to  me,  that  here  neither  the  tone  of  morals,  nor 
the  strain  of  poetry,  could  be  pitched  too  high  5 
that  nothing  but  moral  sublimity  could  com- 
pensate for  the  extravagance  of  the  fictions,  and 
that  all  the  skill  I  might  possess  in  the  art  of 
poetry  was  required  to  counterbalance  the  dis- 
advantage of  a  mythology  with  which  few  readers 
were  likely  to  be  weU  acquainted,  and  which 
would  appear  monstrous  if  its  deformities  were 
not  kept  out  of  sight.  I  endeavoured,  there- 
fore, to  combine  the  utmost  richness  of  versifi- 
cation with  the  greatest  freedom.  The  spirit 
of  the  poem  was  Indian,  but  there  was  nothing 
Oriental  in  the  style.  I  had  learnt  the  lan- 
guage of  poetry  from  our  own  great  masters 
and  the  great  poets  of  antiquity. 

No  poem  could  have  been  more  deliberately 
planned,  nor  more  carefully  composed.  It  was 
commenced  at  Lisbon  on  the  first  of  May,  1801, 
and  recommenced  in  the  summer  of  the  some 
year  at  Kingsdown,  in  the  some  house  (en- 
deared to  me  by  many  once  delightful  but  now 
mournful  recollections)  in  which  Modoc  had 
been  finished,  and  Thalaba  begun.  A  little 
was  added  during  the  winter  of  that  year  in 
London.  It  was  rcsimied  at  Kingsdown  in  the 
summer  of  1802,  and  then  laid  aside  till  1806, 
during  which  interval  Madoc  was  reconstructed 
and  published.  Resuming  it  then  once  more, 
all  that  had  been  written  was  recast  at  Keswick : 
there  I  proceeded  with  it  leisurely,  and  finished 
it  on  the  25th  of  November,  1809.    It  is  the 
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odIj  one  of  mj  long  poems  of  which  detached 
parts  were  written  to  be  afterwards  inserted 
in  their  proper  places.  Were  I  to  name  the 
persons  to  whom  it  was  communicated  during 
its  progress,  it  would  be  admitted  now  that  I 
might  well  be  encouraged  by  their  approba- 
tion; and  indeed,  when  it  was  published,  I  must 
have  been  very  unreasonable  if  I  had  not  been 
satisfied  with  its  reception. 

It  was  not  till  the  present  edition  of  these 
Poems  was  in  the  press,  that,  eight-and-twenty 
years  after  Eehama  had  been  published,  I  first 
saw  the  article  upon  it  in  the  Monthly  Reyiew, 
parts  of  which  cannot  be  more  appropriately 
fHresenred  any  where  than  here ;  it  shows  the 
determination  with  which  the  Reviewer  entered 
upon  his  task,  and  the  importance  which  he 
attached  to  it 

^  Throughout  our  literary  career  we  cannot 
recollect  a  more  favoiu*able  opportunity  than 
the  present  for  a  full  discharge  of  our  critical 
duty.  We  are  indeed  bound  now  to  make  a 
firm  stand  for  the  purity  of  our  poetic  taste 
against  this  last  and  most  desperate  assault, 
conducted  as  it  is  by  a  writer  of  considerable 
reputation,  and  unquestionably  of  considerable 
abilities.  If  this  poem  were  to  be  tolerated,  all 
things  after  it  may  demand  impunity,  and  it 
will  be  in  vain  to  contend  hereafter  for  any  one 
established  rule  of  poetry  as  to  design  and  sub- 
ject)  as  to  character  and  incident,  as  to  language 
and  versification.  We  may  return  at  once  to 
the  rude  hymn  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  and 
indite  strains  adapted  to  the  recitation  of  rustics 
in  the  season  of  vintage : — 

**  QuK  canerent  agerentquG  peninctl  fedbui  ora.** 

It  shall  be  our  plan  to  establish  these  points, 
we  hope,  beyond  reasonable  controversy,  by  a 
complete  analysis  of  the  twenty-four  sections 
(as  they  may  truly  be  called)  of  the  protentous 
work,  and  by  ample  quotations  interspersed 
with  remarks,  in  which  we  shall  endeavour  to 
withhold  no  praise  that  can  fiurly  be  claimed, 
and  no  censure  that  is  obviously  deserved.** 

The  reviewer  fulfilled  his  promises,  however 
much  he  failed  in  his  object.  He  was  not 
more  liberal  of  censure  than  of  pruse,  andhe  was 
not  sparing  of  quotations.  The  analysis  was 
sufficiently  complete  for  the  purposes  of  cri- 
ticism, except  that  the  critic  did  not  always 
give  himself  the  trouble  to  tmderstand  what 
he  was  determined  to  ridicule.  "  It  is  necessary 


for  us,**  he  said,  "  according  to  our  purpose  of 
deterring  future  writers  from  the  choice  of  such 
a  story,  or  from  such  a  management  of  that  story, 
to  detail  the  gross  follies  of  the  work  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  tedious  as  the  operation  may  be,  we 
trust  that  in  the  judgement  of  all  those  lovers 
of  literature  who  duly  value  the  preservation 
of  sound  principles  of  composition  among  us, 
the  end  will  excuse  the  means.**  The  means 
were  ridicule  and  reprobation,  and  the  end  at 
which  he  aimed  was  thus  stated  in  the  Re- 
viewer's peroration. 

**  We  know  not  that  Mr.  Southey*s  most  de- 
voted admirers  can  complain  of  our  having 
omitted  a  single  incident  essential  to  the  dis- 
play of  his  character  or  the  developement  of 
his  plot.  To  other  readers  we  should  apologize 
for  our  prolixity,  were  we  not  desirous,  as  we 
hinted  before,  of  giving  a  death-blow  to  the 
gross  extravagancies  of  the  author*s  school  of 
poetry,  if  we  cannot  hope  to  reform  so  great  an 
offender  as  himself.  In  general,  aU  that  nature  . 
and  all  that  art  has  lavished  on  him  is  rendered  1 
useless  by  his  obstinate  adherence  to  his  own 
system  of  fancied  originality,  in  which  every 
thing  that  is  good  is  old,  and  every  thing  that 
is  new  is  good  for  nothing.  Convinced  as  we 
are  that  many  of  the  author*s  faults  proceed 
from  mere  idleness,  deserving  even  less  indul- 
gence than  the  erroneous  principles  of  his 
poetical  system,  we  shall  conclude  by  a  general 
exhortation  to  all  critics  to  condemn,  and  to 
all  writers  to  avoid  the  example  of  combined 
carelessness  and  perversity  which  is  here  af- 
forded by  Mr.  Southey ;  and  we  shall  maik 
this  last  and  worst  eccentricity  of  his  Muse 
with  the  following  character: — Here  is  the 
composition  of  a  poet  not  more  distinguished 
by  his  genius  and  knowledge,  than  by  his  con- 
tempt for  public  opinion,  and  the  utter  depravity 
of  his  taste, — a  depravity  which  is  incorrigible, 
and,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  most  unblushingly  re- 
joicing in  its  own  hopelessness  of  amendment.** 

The  Monthly  Review  has,  I  believe,  been  for 
some  years  defunct  I  never  knew  to  whom  I 
was  beholden  for  the  good  service  rendered  me 
in  that  Journal,  when  such  assistance  was  of 
most  value ;  nor  by  whom  I  was  subsequently, 
during  several  years,  favoured  in  the  same 
Journal  with  such  flagrant  civilities  as  those  of 
which  the  reader  has  here  seen  a  sample. 


Kenrtek,  Mag  19.  IR38. 
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PREFACE 

TO 

THE  NINTH  VOLUME, 

CONTAmiNO 
**  ftODEBICK,  THE  LAST  OF  THE  GOTH8." 

Thd  poem  was  commenced  at  Keswick,  Dec. 
2. 1809,  and  finished  there  Julj  14.  1814. 

A  French  translation,  bj  M.  B.  de  S.,  in 
three  Tolumes  12mo.,was  published  in  1820,  and 
tnother  by  M.  le  Chevalier  *  *  *,  in  one  volume 
8to.  1821.    Both  are  in  prose. 

When  the  latest  of  these  versions  was  nearly 
retdj  for  publication,  the  publisher,  who  was 
•lao  the  printer,  insisted  upon  having  a  life  of 
tbe  tathor  prefixed.  The  French  public,  he 
nid,  knew  nothing  of  M.  Southej,  and  in  order 
to  mike  the  book  sell,  it  must  be  managed  to 
interest  them  for  the  writer.  The  Chevalier 
npresented  as  a  conclusive  reason  for  not  at- 
tempdng  any  thing  of  the  kind,  that  he  was 
not  lequainted  with  M.  Southey*s  private  his- 
t«7.  "  Would  you  believe  it  ?**  says  a  friend 
of  tlie  translator's,  from  whose  letter  I  tran- 
icn*be  what  follows ;  ^  this  was  his  answer  ver- 
Wim:  ITimporU^  Serivez  Untjcurs;  hrodez^ 
indez'la  un  peu  ;  que  ce  sait  vrai  ou  nan  ce  ne 
Mrien;  qui  prendra  la  peine  de  i  informer  f  ^ 
Aoeordingly  a  Notice  sur  M.  Southey  was  com- 
posed, not  exactly  in  conformity  with  the  pub- 
Iiiher*s  notions  of  biography,  but  from  such 
OMteriab  as  could  be  collected  from  magazines 
nd  other  equally  unauthentic  sources. 

In  one  of  these  versions  a  notable  mistake 
oocnra,  occasioned  by  the  French  pronuncia- 
tion of  an  English  word.  The  whole  passage 
indeed,  in  both  versions,  may  be  regarded  as 
cviously  exemplifying  the  difference  between 
i'^ench  and  Englif^  poetry. 

**  The  lamps  and  tapers  now  grew  pale. 
And  through  the  eastern  windows  slanting  fell 
Hie  roseate  ray  of  mom.    Within  those  walls 
Betoming  day  restored  no  cheerful  sounds 
Or  joyous  motions  of  awakening  life ; 
But  in  the  stream  of  light  the  speckled  motes. 
As  if  in  mimicry  of  insect  play, 
^VMted  with  mazy  movement.    Sloping  down 
Orer  the  altar  passM  the  pillar*d  beam. 
And  rested  on  the  sinful  woman's  grave 
Ai  if  it  enter'd  there,  a  li^t  from  Heaven. 


So  be  it !  cried  Pclavo,  even  so  I 

As  in  a  momentary  interval, 

When  thought  expelling  thought,  had  left  his 

mind 
Open  and  passive  to  the  influxes 
Of  outward  sense,  his  vacant  eye  was  there,  .  . 
So  be  it,  Heavenly  Father,  even  so  I 
Thus  may  thy  vivifying  goodness  shed 
Forgiveness  there ;  for  let  not  thou  the  groans 
Of  dying  penitence,  nor  my  bitter  prayers 
Before  thy  mercy-seat,  be  heard  in  vain  I 
And  thou,  poor  soul,  who  from  the  dolorous 

house 
Of  weeping  and  of  pain,  dost  look  to  me 
To  shorten  and  assuage  thy  penal  term. 
Pardon  me  that  these  hours  in  other  thoughts 
And  other  duties  than  this  garb,  this  night 
Enjoin,  should  thus  have  pass'dl  Our  mother- 
land 
Exacted  of  my  heart  the  sacrifice ; 
And  many  a  vigil  must  thy  son  perform 
Henceforth  in  woods  and  mountain  fastnesses. 
And  tented  fields,  outwatching  for  her  sake 
The  starry  host,  and  ready  for  the  work 
Of  day,  before  the  sun  begins  his  course."  * 

n  86  livrait  a  toutes  ces  riflexion  quand  la 
lumiere  dea  lampes  et  des  cierges  commenqa  d 
palir^  et  que  les  premieres  teinies  de  laurore  se 
montrerent  a  trovers  les  hautes  croisSes  toumSes 
vers  V  orient,  Le  retour  du  Jour  ne  ramena 
point  dans  ces  mttrs  des  sons  joyeux  ni  les 
mouvemens  de  la  vie  qui  se  reveille;  les  senls 
papiUons  de  nuity  agitant  leurs  ailes  pesanies, 
bourdonnaient  encore  sous  les  voutes  tSnibreuses, 
Bientot  le  premier  rayon  du  soleil  glissant  oh- 
liquement  par-dessus  Vautelf  vint  s^arreter  sur  la 
tombe  de  la  femme  pecheresse^  et  la  lumiere  du 
del  sembla  y  pcnetrer.  "  Que  ce  presage  s'ac' 
complisse^^  skcria  Pelage^  qui,  absorbe  dan  ses 
mSditationSyJixait  en  ce  moment  ses  yeux  sur  le 
tombeau  de  sa  mere ;  "  Dieu  de  misericorde,  qu*il 
en  soil  ainsi !  Puisse  ta  bonte  vivijiante  y  verser 
de  meme  le  pardon  !  Que  les  sanglots  de  la  peni- 
tence expirantCy  et  que  mes  prieres  ameres  ne 
montent  point  en  vain  devant  le  trone  etemel.  Et 
toi,  pauvre  dme,  qui  de  ton  sejour  douloureux  de 
souffrances  et  de  larmes,  esperes  en  moi  pour 
ahriger  et  adoucir  ton  supplice  temporaire,  par- 
donne  moi  d* avoir ,  sous  ces  habits  et  dans  cette 
nuit,  ditoumi  mes  pensSes  sur  d^autres  devoirs, 
Notre  patrie  commune  a  exigS  de  moi  ce  sacrijice^ 

*  Seep. G61. 
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et  ton  Jtis  doit  dorenavant  accompUr  phis  d'une 
veiUe  dans  la  profondeur  des  forets^  sur  la  cime 
des  monts,  dans  les  plaines  couvertes  de  tentes^ 
observant,  pour  I  amour  de  VEspagne,  la  marche 
des  astres  de  la  nuit,  et  preparant  Vouvrage  de 
sa  joumee  avant  que  le  soleil  ne  commence  sa 
course." — T.  i.  pp.  175 — 177. 

In  the  other  translatiou  the  motes  are  not 
converted  into  moths, — but  the  image  is 
omitted. 

Consumees  dans  des  soins  pareils  les  rapides 
heures  s'ecotdoient,  les  lampes  et  les  torches  com- 
men^ient  a  pdlir,  et  Vohliqtte  rayon  du  matin 
doroit  dejd  les  vitraux  ilevSs  qui  regardoient  vers 
V  Orient:  le  retour  du  jour  ne  ramenoii  point, 
dans  cette  sombre  enceinte,  les  sons  joyeux,  ni  le 
tableau  mouvant  de  la  vie  qui  se  reveille ;  mais, 
tombant  d'en  haut,  le  celeste  rayon,  passant  au' 
dessus  de  tautel,  vint  f  rapper  le  tombeau  de  la 
femme  pecheresse.  "  Ansi  soit'il,^  iecria  Pelage, 
"  ainsi  soit-ily  6  divin  Createur  !  Puisse  ta  viviji- 
ante  bonte  verser  ainsi  le  pardon  en  ce  lieu  !  Que 
les  gimissemens  dune  mort  penitente,  que  mes 
ameres  prieres  ne  soient  pas  arrivees  en  vain  de- 
vant  la  trone  de  misericorde  !  Et  toi,  qui,  de  ton 
sejour  de  souffrances  et  de  larmes,  regardes  vers 
tonjils,  pour  abreger  et  soulager  tes  peines,par- 
donne,  si  d'autres  devoirs  ont  rempli  les  heures 
que  cette  nuit  et  cet  Jiabit  m*enjoignoient  de  te 
consacrer  !  Notre  patrie  exigeoit  ce  sacrifice ; 
d'autres  vigiles  m*attendent  dans  les  bois  et  les 
defiles  de  nos  montagnes;  et  bientut  sous  la  tente^ 
Umefaudra  veiller,  le  soir,  avant  que  le  del  Tie  se 
couvre  detoiles,  etre  pretpour  le  travail  dujour, 
avant  que  le  soled  ne  commence  sa  coursed — 
pp.  92,  93. 

A  very  good  translation  in  Dutch  verse  was 
published  in  two  volumes,  8vo.  1823-4,  with 
thb  title: — "Rodrigo  de  Goth,  Kouing  van 
Spanje.  Naar  het  Engelsch  van  Southey  ge- 
volgd,  door  Vrouwe  Eatharina  Wilhelmina  Bil- 
derdijk.  Te  's  Gravenhage."  It  was  sent  to 
me  with  the  following  epistle  from  her  husband 
Mr.  Willem  Bilderdijk. 

"  Roberto  Southey,  viro  spectatissimo, 
Gulielmus  Bilderdijk,  S.  P.  D- 

"Etsi  ea  nunc  temporis  passim  invaluerit 
opinio,  poetarum  genus  quam  maxima  glorise 
cupiditate  flagrare,  mihi  tamen  contraria  sem- 
per insedit  persuasio,  qui  divinse  Poeseos  alti- 
tudinem  veramque  laudem  non  nisi  ab  iis  cog- 


nosci  puta\'i  quorum  pne  caeteris  e  mcliori  lute 
finxerit  pntcordia  Titan,  nequc  aut  vere  aut 
juste  judicari  vat  cm  nisi  ab  iis  qui  codem  afllatu 
movcantur.  Sexagcsimus  autom  jam  agitur 
annus  ex  quo  et  ipse  meos  inter  aequales  poota 
salutor,  eum(|ue  locum  qucm  incunte  adole- 
sccntia  occupare  contigit,  in  hunc  usc^ue  diem 
tenuisse  vidcor,  popularis  auraj  uunquam  cap- 
tator,  quin  immo  perpetuus  contcmptor ;  par- 
ous ipse  laudator,  censor  gravis  et  nonnunquam 
molestus.  Tuum  vero  ncmen,  Vir  celebcrrime 
ac  spectatissime,  jam  antea  vcncratus,  perlecto 
tuo  de  Roderico  rege  poemate,  non  jxitui  non 
summis  extollere  laudibus,  quo  doctissimo  si- 
mul  ac  venustissimo  operc,  si  minus  dicinam 
Aeneida,  saltem  immortalem  Tassonis  Epopei- 
am  tentasse,  quin  et  ccrto  respectu  ita  su[>erasse 
videris,  ut  majorum  perpaucos,  aequaliuni  nemi- 
nem,  cum  vera  fide  ac  pietate  in  Deum,  tum 
ingenio  omnique  poetica  dote  tibi  comparan- 
dum  existiinem.  Ne  mireris  itaquc,  carminis  tui 
gravitate  ac  dulcedine  captam,  meoque  judicio 
fultam,  non  illaudatam  in  nostratibus  Musam 
tuum  illud  nobile  poema  focininea  manu  sed 
insueto  labore  attrectasse,  Bclgicoque  sermone 
reddidisse.  Hanc  certe,  per  quadrantem  seculi 
et  quod  excurrit  fclioissimo  connubio  mihi 
junctam,  meamque  in  Divina  arte  alumnam  ac 
sociam,  nimium  in  eo  sibi  sumpsisse  nemo  facile 
arbitrabitur  cui  vel  minimum  Poeseos  nostra 
sensum  usurpare  contigerit ;  nee  ego  hos  ejus 
conatus  quos  illustri  tuo  nomini  dicandos  puta- 
vit,  tibi  mea  manu  olferre  dubitabam.  ILpc 
itaque  utrius(jue  nostrum  in  te  observantiaB 
s|>ecimina  aceipe,  Vir  illustrissime,  ac  si  quod 
communium  studiorum,  si  quod  vera;  pietatis 
est  vinculum,  nos  tibi  ex  animo  babe  addictis- 
simos.    Vale. 

"  Dabam  Lugduni  in  Batavb.     Ipsis  idib. 
Februar.  CIoIoCCCXXIV." 

I  went  to  Lejden,  in  1825,  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  the  writer  of  this  epistle  and  the  laily 
who  had  translated  my  poem,  and  addressed  it 
to  me  in  some  very  affecting  stanzas.  It  so 
happened,  that  on  my  arrival  in  that  city,  I 
was  laid  up  under  a  surgeon's  care  ;  they  took 
me  into  their  house,  and  made  the  days  of  my 
confinement  as  pleasurable  as  they  were  me- 
morable. I  have  never  been  acquainted  with 
a  man  of  higher  intellectual  power,  nor  of 
greater  learning,  nor  of  more  various  and  ex- 
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tensive  knowledge  than  Bilderdijk,  confessedly 
the  most  distinguished  man  of  letters  in  his  own 
country.  His  wife  was  worthy  of  him.  I  paid 
them  aaother  visit  the  following  year.  They 
are  now  hoth  gone  to  their  rest,  and  I  shall  not 
look  upon  tlieir  like  again. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  Roderick,  I  re- 
call the  followinjc  curious  letter  from  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd,  (who  had  passed  a  few  days 
with  me  in  the  preceding  autumn,)  giving  me 
in  iccount  of  his  endeavours  to  procure  a 
fiToonhle  notice  of  the  poem  in  the  Edinburgh 
Beriew. 

*•  EdiDbargh,  Dec.  15.  1814. 

^Mt  d£Ab  Sib, 

**I  was  very  happy  at  seeing  the  post-mark 
of  Keswick,  and  quite  proud  of  the  pleasure 
yoQ  make  me  believe  my  *  Wake '  has  given  to 
the  beauteous  and  happy  group  at  Greta  Hall. 
Lideed  few  things  could  give  me  more  pleasure, 
for  I  lefl  my  heart  a  sojourner  among  them. 
I  hare  ha'J  a  higher  opinion  of  matrimony  since 
that  }>enod  than  ever  I  had  before,  and  I  desire 
that  you  will  positively  give  my  kindest  respects 
to  each  of  them  individually. 

"  The  Pilgrim  of  the  Sun  is  published,  as  you 
will  see  by  the  Papers,  and  if  I  may  believe 
some  communications  that  I  have  got,  the  pub- 
lic opinion  of  it  is  high ;  but  these  comnmuica- 
tifiJDs  to  an  author  are  not  to  be  depended  on. 

"  I  have  read  Roderick  over  and  over  again, 
tnd  am  the  more  and  more  convinced  that  it  is 
^  noblest  epic  poem  of  the  age.  I  have  had 
some  correspondence  and  a  good  deal  of  con- 
Temtion  with  Mr.  Jeffrey  about  it,  though  he 
does  not  agree  with  me  in  every  particular. 
He  SITS  it  is  too  long,  and  wants  elasticity,  and 
vill  not,  he  fears,  be  generally  read,  though 
much  may  be  said  in  its  favour.  I  had  even 
tetzed  him  to  let  me  review  it  for  him,  on  ac- 
cotmt,  as  I  said,  that  he  could  not  appreciate 
its  merits.  I  copy  one  sentence  out  of  the  let- 
ter he  sent  in  answer  to  mine :  — 

"  *  For  Southey  I  have,  as  well  as  you,  great 
rapect,  and  when  he  will  let  me,  great  admira- 
tion ;  bat  he  is  a  most  provoking  fellow,  and  at 
Wit  as  conceited  as  his  neighbour  Wordsworth. 
I  cmnot  just  trust  you  with  his  Roderick ;  but 
I  ihall  be  extremely  happy  to  talk  over  that 
Bid  other  kindred  subjects  with  you,  for  I  am 
my  way  disposed  to  give  Southey  a  lavish 
dowaDoe  of  praise,  and  few  things  would  give 


me  greater  pleasure  than  to  find  he  had  afforded 
me  a  fair  oi>portunity.  But  I  must  do  my  duty 
according  to  my  own  apprehensions  of  it.' 

"  I  supped  with  him  last  night,  but  there  was 
so  many  people  that  I  got  but  little  conversa- 
tion with  him,  but  what  we  had  was  solely  about 
you  and  AVordr^worth.  I  suppose  you  have 
heard  what  a  crushing  review  he  has  given  the 
latter.  I  still  found  him  persisting  in  his  first 
asseveration,  that  it  was  heavy  ;  but  what  was 
my  pleasure  to  find  that  he  had  only  got  to  the 
seventeenth  division.  I  assured  him  he  had 
the  marrow  of  the  thing  to  come  at  as  yet,  and 
in  that  I  was  joined  by  Air.  Alison.    There  was 

at  the  same  time  a  l-.ady  M joined  us  at 

the  instant ;  short  as  her  remark  was,  it  seemed 
to  make  more  impression  on  Jefirey  than  all 
our  arguments:  —  *  Ob,  I  do  love  Southey!' 
that  was  all. 

"  I  have  no  room  to  tell  you  more.  But  I 
beg  that  you  will  not  do  any  thing,  nor  publish 
any  thing  that  will  nettle  Jeffrey  for  the  pre- 
sent, knowing  as  you  do  how  omniiwtent  he  is 
with  the  fashionable  world,  and  seemingly  so 
well  disposed  toward  you. 

"  I  am  ever  your's  most  truly, 

"James  Hogg. 

"  I  wish  the  Notes  may  be  safe  enough.  I 
never  looked  at  them.  I  wish  these  large 
quartos  were  all  in  hell  burning." 

The  reader  will  be  as  much  amused  as  I  was 
with  poor  Hogg's  earnest  desire  that  I  would 
not  say  any  thing  which  might  tend  to  frustrate 
his  friendly  intentions. 

But  what  success  the  Shepherd  met 
Is  to  the  world  a  secret  yet. 

There  can  be  no  reason,  however,  for  with- 
holding what  was  said  in  my  reply  of  the  crush- 
ing review  which  had  been  given  to  Mr. 
Wordsworth's  poem:  —  "7/p  crush  the  K.xcur- 
sion  ! !  Tell  him  he  might  as  easily  crush  Skid- 
daw  !  " 

Keswick,  June  15.  1838. 
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PREFACE 

TO 

THE  TENTH  VOLUME, 

BBOINNIlfO 

WITH    **  THE   poet's    PHORIMAOE,"   AND    ENDING 
WITH  THE   **  YI8ION  OF  JUDOEKENT/* 

Sooif  after  the  publication  of  the  Vision  of 
Judgement,  the  Reverend  S.  Tillbrook,  B.D., 
at  that  time  Fellow  of  Peterhouse,  and  an  old 
acquaintance  of  mine,  published  a  pamphlet 
entitled, 


«« 


HISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL  REMARKS 


THE  MODERN  HEXAMETERS, 

Aira  VPOM 

MR.  SOUTHEY'S  VISION  OF  JUDGEMENT. 

•  The  Hexameter  Verw  I  grant  to  be  a  Rentleman  of  an 
ancient  houte  (lo  is  manv  an  KnglUh  beggar),  yet  thU  clime 
of  ouri  be  cannot  thrive  in  ;  our  tpeoch  is  too  crzggj  Tor  him 
to  set  his  pi  lugh  in  ;  he  Roes  twitching  and  hopping  like  a 
man  running  upon  quagmires,  up  the  hill  in  one  srllable  and 
down  the  dale  in  another,  retalnina  no  part  of  that  strictly 
smooth  gait  which  he  vaunts  himself  with  among  the  Greeks 
and  Latins.'— Thomai  Nash. 

CAMBRIDOE. 

1822.'* 

The  following  extracts  comprize  the  most 
important  of  Mr.  Tillbrook*s  animadver- 
sions :  — 

"The  Laureate  says  that  *if  it  be  difficult 
to  reconcile  the  public  to  a  new  tune  in  verse, 
it  is  plainly  impossible  to  reconcile  them  to  a 
new  pronunciation.*  But  why  not  attempt  to 
teach  this  tune  on  new  principles?  Why 
leave  the  public  without  a  guide  to  the  accents 
and  divisions  of  the  Georgian  hexameter  ? 
This  should  have  been  done  either  by — bor- 
rowing from  the  Latin  rules — adopting  those 
of  the  early  prosodians, — or  by  inventing  a  new 
metronome.  It  is  difficult  to  recommend,  much 
more  to  establish,  any  theoretical  attempt  upon 
individual  authority,  because  practical  experi- 
ence is  the  best  and  ultimate  test  of  success. 
Afler  repeated  trials  the  entcrprize  in  question 
has  uniformly  failed,  and  experience  has  shown 
that  all  modern  imitations  of  the  epic  are  un- 
worthy of  becoming  denizens  among  our  English 
metres.  The  system  attempted  by  the  Laureate 
is  professedly  an  imitation  of  the  ancient 
systems ;  but  every  copy  is  goo<l  or  bad  as  it 
resembles  or  differs  from  its  original.  In  de- 
fence of  his  enterprize,  Mr.  Southey  should  not 


have  contented  himself  with  a  bare  exposition 
of  the  measures  of  his  verse,  but  should  have 
actually  noted  the  csesuras,  accented  the  syl- 
lables, and  divided  the  feet.  In  matters  of 
rhythm  and  sound  the  untried  ear  cannot  al- 
ways catch  the  precise  meaning  of  the  musician 
or  poet^  especially  where  an  original  air  is  turned 
into  a  variation ;  and  this  seems  precisely  the 
case  between  the  modernized  and  original  epic, 
the  difference  ac:knowledged  by  the  Laureate 
being  the  variation  alluded  to. 

"  A  table  exhibiting  the  varieties  which  Mr. 
S.  has  adopted,  and  their  agreement  or  dii- 
agreement  with  the  legitimate  hexameter, 
should  have  been  drawn  out.  Critical  experi- 
ence has  long  ago  selected  and  established  cer- 
tain canons  for  the  iambic,  sapphic,  alcaic,  and 
other  metres ;  and  Greek  or  Latin  verses  con- 
structed according  to  these  laws  invariably 
excel  both  in  rhythm  and  melody. — There  are 
in  the  Vision  of  Judgement  parts  which  may 
charm  and  delight,  but  they  do  so  from  no 
metrical  effect.  The  reader  (notwithstanding 
the  Laureate's  caution)  soon  finds  himself  in  a 
tangled  path,  and  gets  bewildered  for  want  of 
those  guides  which  lead  him  smoothly  through 
the  Siege  of  Troy.  But  if  he  travel  far  with 
the  Muse  of  modem  epic,  he  will  have  little 
running,  frequent  baitings,  some  stumbling 
and  jostling,  and  now  and  then  find  the  good 
lady  gaping,  or  sitting  cross-leg^j^ed  in  the 
midst  of  a  barbarous  rabble  of  monosyllabic 
particles. 

*  9  *  *  • 

"  But  it  will  be  easier  to  show  the  compara- 
tive and  probable  sources  of  excellence  or 
failure  in  the  composition  of  the  modem  hexa- 
meter, by  an  analysis  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  compared  as  to  their  literal  and  syl- 
labic relations.  To  effect  this,  four  separate 
tables  have  been  drawn,  containing  the  com- 
ponent parts  and  totals  of  eight  verses  of  hexa' 
metrical  dimensions,  taken  severally  from  the 
niad,  iEneid,  Vision  of  Judgement,  and  from 
a  poem  by  Schiller.  The  divisions  are  calcu- 
lated to  show  the  totals  of  words,  syllables,  con- 
sonants, vowels,  diphthongs,  letters,  and  variety 
of  final  syllables.  It  will  be  seen  from  this 
tabular  exposition  that  the  Greek  and  Latin 
are  nearly  analogous,  except  that  the  balance 
of  polysyllables  inclines  to  the  former.  The 
diphthongs  are  more  and  the  consonants /eic^. 
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and  the  total  of  letters  and  words  also  is  less 
with  the  Greek.  The  conclusion  therefore  is, 
that  the  euphonj,  and  syllabic  power  of  speech, 
must  likewise  be  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks. 

^  In  the  English  scale  the  number  of  mono- 
sjUables  is  fate  times  as  great  as  in  either  of 
the  two  ancient  languages,  and  more  than  twice 
as  great  as  in  the  German.  The  EngUsh  con- 
sonants are  verj  nearly  double  those  of  the 
Greek  or  Latin,  and  the  total  number  of  words 
bears  nearly  the  same  ratio  both  to  the  Greek 
and  Latin,  yiz.  two  to  one.  By  necessity  of 
grammar,  a  lai^  proportion  of  these  words 
consista  of  monosyllables  and  expletives. 
Neither  the  consonants  in  the  German,  nor  the 
tobd  of  letters,  is  so  numerous  as  in  the  English, 
and  the  same  relation  holds  between  the  final 
▼arieties  of  these  two  languages. 

^It  has  been  before  remarked  that  the 
Teutonic  hexameter  may  be  rendered  some- 
what superior  to  the  English.  This  superiority 
is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  attributed  to  the 
smaller  aggregate  of  consonants  and  monosyl- 
lables which  distinguish  the  German  vocabulary. 
But  the  unprejudiced  reader  will  draw  what 
inferences  he  pleases  from  the  comparative 
powers  of  each  language,  and  regulate  his 
decision  according  to  the  apparent  truth  or 
falsehood  of  the  whole  of  the  argument  and 
eridence. 

**  *  Exchidat  jwgia  Finish 
^  In  taking  leave  of  this  question,  the  Writer 
>giin  assures  Mr.  Southey  of  his  high  regard 
bodi  for  the  private  and  literary  life  of  the 
Laureate  of  the  present  age.  The  pen  which 
bag  traced  these  Remarks,  if  it  be  not  that  of  a 
Ksdy  writer,  would  fain  be  considered  as  that 
I  of  a  humble  critic,  actuated  by  no  other  motives 
tfain  those  of  friendly  discussions,  and  a  desire 
to  preserve  the  Epic  Muse  of  Greece  and  La- 
tiom  free  frt>m  the  barbarities  of  modem  imi- 
tition. 

**It  is  against  the  metre — the  metrical  asso- 
ciation and  arrangement, — against  the  innova- 
tion, not  the  innovator,  that  the  writer  protests ; 
the  mierits  or  demerits  therefore  of  the  Vision 
of  Judgement,  as  a  poem,  he  leaves  to  abler 
reviewers  and  to  posterity.  It  will  be  read 
and  admired  by  a  few  persons,  just  as  the  at- 
tempts of  other  Hexametrists  have  been.  The 
experiments  of  Trissino,  Sidney,  and  Spenser, 
produced  aihort-lived  sensation,  which  perished 


with  the  sympathetic  caprice  of  the  times. 
The  reputation  of  Mr.  Southey  may,  even  in 
the  Georgian  age,  produce  a  parallel  cfTect,  but 
independent  of  the  probable  causes  of  the  failure 
already  stated,  the  poem  itself,  being  an  occa- 
sional one,  is  on  that  account  also  more  liable 

to  forgetfulness. 

*  *  ♦  *  ♦ 

"  Via  trita,  wia  iuta^  is  therefore  as  good  a 
password  for  the  aspirant  who  would  climb 
Parnassus,  as  for  the  humble  pilgrim  who  plods 
along  the  beaten  path  of  Prose.  There  is  no 
necessity,  indeed  no  apology,  for  attempting  to 
revive  those  misshapen  forms  of  Poetry, — those 
*  immodtdata  poemata^  which  have  long  ago 
been  laid  to  rest,  shrouded  in  cobwebs  and 
buried  in  the  dust.  Ennius  may  be  pardoned 
his  imaginary  metempsychosis,  his  Somnia 
Pythagorea,  and  assumption  of  the  title,  *  Alter 
Uomerus^^  but  the  world  would  be  loth  now-a- 
days  to  aUow  the  same  privileges  to  an  English 
Poet. 

"  Had  there  been  any  good  chance  of  imitat- 
ing the  classic  hexameter,  surely  he  (who  by 
distinction  among  our  Poets  was  called  'di- 
vine,') must  have  succeeded  in  the  enterprize. 
Spenser  however  relinquished  the  hopeless 
task ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  example, 
in  this  respect  at  least,  has  not  acted  preven- 
tively upon  his  worthy  successor. 

"  In  the  farrago  of  metrical  trash  which  lias 
been  extracted  from  the  modern  Hexametrists 
of  different  countries,  what  is  there  worthy  of 
example  or  remembrance  either  in  the  subjects 
or  execution  of  their  performances  ?  Human 
nature  is  indeed  so  fickle  in  her  intellectual 
operations,  that  the  most  absurd  and  impracti- 
cable speculations  have  ever  found  partisans 
ready  to  a<ivocate  their  truth,  and  embark  in 
the  execution  of  them.  But  the  career  of  such 
preposterous  enter|)rizes  can  neither  be  pros- 
perous nor  long.  To  wage  war  against  the 
opinions  of  the  wise  and  experienced,  is  to 
challenge  the  fate  of  poor  Dick  Tinto,  who, 
afler  all  his  ill-spent  time  and  labour,  found 
himself  *  patronized  by  one  or  two  of  those  ju- 
dicious persons  who  make  a  virtue  of  being 
singular  and  of  pitching  their  own  opinions 
against  those  of  the  world  in  matters  of  taste 
and  criticism.'  Ever  since  the  Republic  of 
Letters  was  established,  innovators  of  one  kind 
or  other  have  endeavoured  to  supplant  the  ster- 
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ling  writers,  not  only  of  Greece  and  Rome,  but 
of  every  civilized  country.  But  when  ingenuity 
or  imitation  can  be  foisted  upon  true  scholar- 
ship, as  the  representative  of  original  genius, 
the  taste  of  the  public  must  either  be  sadly 
perverted  to  relish  what  is  bad,  or  be  already 
satiated  with  that  which  is  good. 

"  There  can  now  be  little,  or  rather  no  honour 
conferred  upon  our  own  legitimate  Muse,  by 
an  attempt  to  naturalize  a  bastard  race  of  metre, 
which  has  been  banished  from  the  most  en- 
lightened countries  of  Europe.  Within  the 
last  two  centuries,  literature,  arms,  and  com- 
merce have  extended  our  vernacular  tongue 
over  a  vast  portion  of  the  globe,  and  it  is 
spreading  still  further.  On  this,  if  on  no  other 
account,  it  behoves  the  guaniians  of  our  native 
quarry  to  see  that  it  maintains  its  proper  ex- 
cellence, and  to  recommend,  as  worthy  of  imita- 
tion, only  such  standard  works  of  art  or  science, 
as  may  have  received  the  repeated  sanction 
of  the  scholar  and  critic.  The  arts  are  naturally 
imitative ;  they  will,  however,  sometimes,  from 
mistaken  judgement  or  self-confidence,  under- 
take to  copy  that  which  is  inimitable.  We 
cannot,  under  any  colouring  or  disguise,  mis- 
take the  Muse  of  modern  hexameter,  for  the 
original  Calliope  of  Homer  or  Virgil. 

"  In  the  preface  to  the  Vision  of  Judgement 
Mr.  Southey  assures  us  that  a  desire  to  realize 
one  of  the  hopes  of  his  youth  was  one  among  the 
leading  causes  of  his  enterprize  :  to  this  motive 
might  have  been  superadded  the  conscientious 
discharge  of  an  official  duty,  and  the  public  ex- 
pression of  his  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the 
reigning  sovereign.  With  these,  or  such  like 
considerations,  the  imaginary  apotheosis  of 
our  late  revered  monarch  seems  to  have  co- 
operated in  the  plan  and  execution  of  a  poem, 
which  cannot  fail  of  giving  ofience  to  many 
serious  and  well-meaning  persons.  To  dive 
into  the  mysteries  of  heaven,  and  to  pronounce 
upon  the  eternal  condition  of  departed  kings  or 
others,  is  unquestionably  a  bold,  if  not  a  pre- 
sumptuous undertaking.  But  when  this  is  car- 
ried on  under  the  bias  of  political  feelings,  there 
is  greater  danger  of  its  becoming  erroneous,  or 
digressing  into  what  some  might  call  impiety. 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  that  the 
*  Vision  of  Ju<lgement,'  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  poet*s  dream.  Objections  of  a  similar 
kind  might  apply  to  Dante  or  Milton,  and  to 


the  subjects  of  their  great  labours,  and  in  short 
to  all  scriptural  themes.  It  would  b(i  difficult, 
perhaps,  to  determine  in  what  manner  the  scenes 
of  the  Vision  of  Judgement  could  have  been 
unobjcctionably  pourtrayed.  But  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  gentleman  and  scholar  like  Mr. 
Southey  (who  cannot,  any  more  than  the  rest  of 
the  world,  be  deemed  infallible)  should  be  loaded 
with  abuse  which  would  have  been  hardly  j  iisti- 
fiable  had  he  published  a  series  of  poems  as  li- 
centious as  many  of  recent  notoriety.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  the  oflended  pride  of  the 
Laureate  turns  in  disgust  from  the  counsel  of 
such  unworthy  rivals.  AVhen  the  civilities  of 
learning  cease  to  be  cherished,  admonition  will 
become  njiuseous,  and  criticism  will  lose  half  its 
usefulness.  It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped,  that 
no  dispassionate  inquirer  will  be  ranked,  even 
by  the  Laureate,  among  the  Duncery  of  the 
Georgian  age.  At  all  events  the  Writer  of  the 
present  remarks  had  rather  accept  an  humble 
place  among  those  whom  King  James  luis  styled 
*the  docile  bairnes  of  knowledge.'  The  Writei's 
stock  in  trade  as  a  critic  is  poor  and  homely ;  a 
little  recollection  of  the  rules  of  prosody,  accent, 
and  rhythm,  imprinted  ujion  early  memory  by 
rod  or  ferula ;  an  Etonian  master  and  grammar 
—  remnants  of  scanning  and  proving  —  an  ordi- 
nary pair  of  ears,  and  lungs  no  better  than  those 
of  other  folks.  These  scanty  materials  have 
been  exercised  in  the  examination  of  the  *  Vision 
of  Judgement,*  and  conclusions  very  dilFerent 
from  those  of  its  author  have  been  deduced. 
And  when  the  reader  has  perused  the  follow- 
ing eulogy  by  the  Laureate  upon  the  excellence 
of  our  blank  verse,  he  will  surely  ask  himself 
why  that  gentleman  did  not  apply  it  in  the 
composition  of  a  poem,  which,  from  the  nature 
of  its  argument,  embraced  the  terrible  and  sub- 
lime as  well  as  the  t-ender  and  pathetic.  *  Take 
our  blank  verse  for  all  in  all,  in  all  its  gradations 
from  the  elaborate  rhythm  of  Milton,  down  to  its 
loosest  structure  in  the  early  dramatists,  and  I 
believe  that  there  is  no  measure  comparable  to 
it,  either  in  our  own  or  any  other  language, 
for  might,  and  majesty,  and  flexibility,  and  com- 
pass.* A  host  of  authors  might  be  brought  in 
support  of  this  panegyric  upon  English  blank 
verse  ;  but  as  it  is  against  the  modem  hexame- 
trists  that  the  writer  has  waged  a  somewhat  long 
(though  as  he  trusts  a  friendly)  warfare,  he 
will  now  draw  his  last  shaft  from  the  quiver  of 
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hoDest  old  Pnttenhain,  and  when  he  has  shot  it^ 
tHI  hang  up  his  bow  and  shake  hands  with  the 
Liureate.    '  Now,  peradventure,  with  us  En- 
^nien^it  l)e  somewhat  too  late  to  admit  a  new 
iorention  of  feete  and  times,  that  our  forcfa- 
tbew  never  used,  nor  ever  observed  till  this  day, 
either  in  their  measures  or  in  their  pronuncia- 
tioD,  anil  perchance  will  seem  in  us  a  presump- 
tuous part  to  attempt ;    considering  aLso  it 
voold be  hard  to iind  many  men  to  like  one  mans 
cboice,  in  the  limitation  of  times  and  quantities 
of  words  with  which  not  one,  but  every  eare,  is 
to  T)e  pleai>ed  and  made  a  particular  judge ; 
bein<;  most  truly  said  th&t  a  multitude,  or  com- 
monality, is  hard  to  please  and  easy  to  oifend. 
And  therefore  I  intend  not  to  proceed  any  fur- 
ther in  this  curiositye,  than  to  shew  the  small 
subtility  tliat  any  other  hath  yet  done,  and  not 
by  imitation  but  by  observation ;  not  to  the 
mtent  to  have  it  put  in  execution  in  our  vulgar 
Pijesie,  but  to  be  pleasantly  scanned  upon,  as 
are  all  novelties  so  frivolous  and  ridiculous  as 
it'- 


After  thankinsc  ^tr.  Tillbrook  for  sendinjj  me 
bb  pamphlet,  and  for  ex]ilaining  what  I  should 
dse  have  l>een  sorry  to  notice,  that  it  contain- 
ed no  intimation  of  the  personal  ac:quaintancc 
md  mutual  goodwill  which  had  so  long  sub- 
Rsted  between  us,  I  addressed  to  him  the 
fellwwing  cursory  remarks  in  reply  to  his  ob- 
KTvations. 

"The  greater  part  of  your  Treatise  is  em- 
plored  in  very  ably  and  pleasantly  supplying 
the  deficiencies  of  my  Preface,  in  points  where- 
in it  was  necessarily  deficient  because  I  was  out 
of  reach  of  materials.  The  remarks  which  are 
directed  against  my  own  hexameters  appear  to 
■X  altogether  ill-founded.  You  try  the  mea- 
gre by  Greek  and  Latin  prosody :  you  might 
*  well  try  me  by  the  Laws  of  Solon,  or  the 
Twelve  Tables.  I  have  distinctly  stated  that 
t^  English  hexameter  is  not  constructed  upon 
tboK  canons,  but  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
iiicient,  that  our  heroic  line  does  to  the  iambic 
*«Be.  I  have  explained  the  principle  of  adap- 
tation which  I  had  chosen,  and  by  that  princi- 
ple the  measure  ought  to  be  judged. 

"Tea  bring  forward  arguments  which  are 
Mred  from  muflic.    But  it  by  no  means  fol- 


lows that  a  principle  which  holds  good  in  music, 
should  therefore  be  applicable  to  metre  The 
arts  of  music  and  poetry  are  essentially  distinct, 
and  I  have  had  opportunities  of  observing  that 
very  skilful  musicians  may  be  as  utterly  without 
ear  for  metre,  as  I  am  myself  without  ear  for 
music.  If  these  arguments  were  valid,  they 
would  apply  to  the  German  hexameter  as  well 
as  to  the  English ;  but  the  measure  is  as  firmly 
established  among  the  Germans  as  blank  verse  is 
with  us,  and  having  been  sanctioned  by  the 
practice  of  their  best  poets,  can  never  become 
obsolete  so  long  as  the  works  of  Voss,  and 
Goethe,  and  Schiller  are  remembered,  that  is, 
as  long  as  the  language  lasts. 

"  Twice  you  have  remarked  upon  the  length 
of  the  verse  as  occasioning  a  dilliculty  in  read- 
ing it  aloud.  Surely  you  have  taken  up  this 
argument  with  little  consideration,  because  it 
lay  upon  the  surface.  It  is  doubly  fallacious  : 
first,  upon  your  own  principle ;  for  if  the 
English  verse  is  not  isoclironous  with  the 
Latin,  it  must  be  shorter;  and  secondly, 
because  the  breath  is  regulated  in  reading  by 
the  length  of  the  sentence,  not  by  that  of  the 
verse. 

"  Why  did  you  bring  against  my  trochee  in 
the  fif\h  place,  an  argument  juat  as  applicable 
to  the  sjwndaic  verse,  and  which,  indcctl,  is  only 
saying  that  a  versifyer  who  writes  without  any 
regard  to  eflfect,  may  [)rodu{!e  very  ]»ad  verses  ? 
You  might  as  well  object  to  the  Alexandrine 
that  it  admits  of  twelve  monosyllables.  And 
how  is  it  that  vou,  who  know  Ghu-amara  so 
well,  should  have  made  me  answerable  for  a 
vowel  dropt  at  the  press  ? 

"  You  have  dealt  fairly  in  not  selecting  single 
lines,  which  taken  singly  would  be  unfavourable 
specimens :  but  methinks  you  should  have  ex- 
hibited one  extract  of  sulFicient  length  to  show 
the  eflTect  of  the  measure.  I  certainly  think 
that  any  paragraph  of  the  poem  containing  from 
ten  lines  upward  would  confute  all  the  reason- 
ing which  you  have  advanced,  or  which  any  one 
could  adduce  agiunst  the  experiment. 

"  But  I  have  done.  It  is  a  question  de  ^tsti- 
bus,  and  therefore  intenninable.  The  proof  of 
the  pudding  must  be  in  the  eating ;  and  not  all 
the  reasoning  in  the  world  will  ever  persuade 
any  one  that  the  pudding  which  he  dislikes 
is  a  good  pudding,  or  that  the  pudding  which 
pleases  his  palate  and  agrees  with  his  stomach 
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can  be  a  bad  one.  I  am  glad  that  I  have  made 
the  experiment,  and  quite  satisfied  with  the 
result.  The  critics  who  write  and  who  talk 
are  with  you;  so  I  dare  say  are  the  whole 
posse  of  schoolmasters.  The  women^  the 
young  poets,  and  the  docile  beams  are  with 
me. 


"  I  thank  you  for  speaking  kindly  and  con- 
siderately concerning  the  subject  of  tlie  Vision, 
and  remain, 

"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  Yours  Tery  truly, 

^BOBEKT   SOUTHST. 
**  Kenoiek,  Jime  17. 1822.'* 
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PREFACE. 

in  July,  1 793, 1  happened  to  fall  in  conven- 
it  Oxford,  with  an  old  schoolfellow  upon  the 
r  Joan  of  Arc,  and  it  then  struck  me  as  being 
rly  well  adapted  for  a  poem.  The  long  vaca- 
•mmenced  immediately  afterwards.  As  soon 
iched  home  I  formed  the  outline  of  a  plan, 
ote  about  three  hundred  lines.  The  remain- 
tbe  month  was  passed  in  travelling,  and  I  was 
jeh  engaged  with  new  scenes  and  circum- 
to  proceed,  even  in  thought,  with  what  had 
roken  oft  In  August  I  went  to  visit  my  old 
*IIow,  Mr.  Grosrenor  Bedford,  who,  at  that 
iflded  with  his  parents  at  Brixton  Causeway, 
Mir  miles  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  metropolis, 
the  day  after  completing  my  nineteenth  year, 
Kd  the  undertaking,  and  there,  hi  six  weeks 
lat  day,  finished  what  I  called  an  Epic  Poem 
re  books. 

progress  would  not  have  been  so  rapid  had 
leen  for  the  opportunity  of  retirement  which 
n1  there,  and  the  encouragement  that  I  re- 
in those  days  London  had  not  extended  in 
trection  &rther  than  ELennington,  beyond 
^bce  the  icene  changed  suddenly,  and  there 
air  and  appeannoe  of  country  which  might 
ioai^  in  fain  at  m  Ihr  greater  distance  from 


town.  There  was  nothing  indeed  to  remind  one 
that  London  was  so  near,  except  the  smoke  which 
overhung  it.  Mr.  Bedford's  residence  was  situated 
upon  the  edge  of  a  common,  on  which  shady  lanes 
opened  leading  to  the  neighbouring  villages  (for  such 
they  were  then)  of  Camberwell,  Dulwich,  and  Clap- 
ham,  and  to  Norwood.  The  view  in  front  was 
bounded  by  the  Surrey  hills.  Its  size  and  structure 
showed  it  to  be  one  of  those  good  houses  built  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century  by  persons  who,  having 
realized  a  respectable  fortune  in  trade,  were  wise 
enough  to  be  contented  with  it,  and  retire  to  pass 
the  evening  of  their  lives  in  the  enjoyment  of  leisure 
and  tranquillity.  Tranquil  indeed  the  place  was, 
for  the  neighbourhood  did  not  extend  beyond  half  a 
dozen  families,  and  the  London  style  and  habits  of 
visiting  had  not  obtained  among  them.  Uncle  Toby 
himself  might  have  enjoyed  his  rood  and  a  half  ^f 
ground  there,  and  not  have  had  it  known.  A  fore- 
court separated  the  house  from  the  foot>path  and  the 
road  in  front ;  behind,  there  was  a  lai^e  and  well- 
stocked  garden,  with  other  spacious  premises,  in 
which  utility  and  ornament  were  in  some  degree 
combined.  At  the  extremity  of  the  garden,  and 
under  the  shade  of  four  lofty  linden  trees,  was  a 
summer-house  looking  on  an  ornamented  grass-plot, 
and  fitted  up  as  a  conveniently  habitable  room. 
That  summer-house  was  allotted  to  me,  and  there 
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my  moroings  were  pasMd  at  the  desk.  Whether  it 
exists  now  or  not  I  am  ignorant  The  property  has 
long  since  passed  into  other  hands.  The  common 
is  inclosed  and  divided  by  rectangular  hedges  and 
palings ;  rows  of  brick  houses  have  supplanted  the 
shade  of  oaks  and  elms;  the  brows  of  the  Surrey 
hills  bear  a  parapet  of  modem  TiUas,  and  the  hoe  of 
the  whole  district  is  changed. 

I  was  not  a  little  proud  of  my  performance. 
Toung  poets  are,  or  at  least  used  to  be,  as  ambitious 
of  producing  an  epic  poem,  as  stage-stricken  youths 
of  figuring  in  Romeo  or  Hamlet  It  had  been  the 
earliest  of  my  day-dreams.  I  had  begun  many  such ; 
but  this  was  the  first  which  had  been  completed, 
and  I  was  too  young  and  too  ardent  to  perceive  or 
suspect  that  the  execution  was  as  crude  as  the 
de^gn.  In  the  course  of  the  autumn  I  transcribed 
it  fairly  flrom  the  first  draught,  making  no  other 
alterations  or  corrections  of  any  kind  than  such  as 
suggested  themselves  in  the  act  of  transcription. 
Upon  showing  it  to  the  fHend  in  conversation  with 
whom  the  design  had  originated,  he  said,  **  I  am 
f^ad  you  have  written  this :  it  will  serve  as  a  store 
where  you  will  find  good  passages  for  better  poems.** 
His  opinion  of  it  was  more  Judicious  than  mine; 
but  what  there  was  good  in  it  or  promising,  would 
not  have  been  transplantable. 

Toward  the  close  of  1794,  it  was  announced  as 
to  be  published  by  subscription  in  a  quarto  volume, 
price  one  guinea.  Shortly  afterwards  I  became 
acquainted  with  my  fellow-townsman,  Mr.  Joseph 
Cottle,  who  had  recently  commenced  business  as  a 
bookseller  in  our  native  city  of  Bristol.  One  even- 
ing I  read  to  him  part  of  the  poem,  without  any 
thought  of  making  a  proposal  concerning  it,  or 
expectation  of  receiving  one.  He,  however,  offered 
me  fifty  guineas  for  the  copyright  and  fifty  copies 
fbr  my  subscribers,  which  was  more  than  the  list 
amounted  to ;  and  the  offer  was  accepted  as  promptly 
as  it  was  made.  It  can  rarely  happen  that  a  young 
author  should  meet  with  a  bookseller  as  inexperi- 
enced and  as  ardent  as  himself,  and  it  would  be  still 
more  extraordinary  if  such  mutual  indiscretion  did 
not  bring  with  it  cause  fbr  regret  to  both.  But  this 
txmnsaction  was  the  commencement  of  an  intimacy 
which  has  continued,  without  the  slightest  shade 
of  displeasure  at  any  Ume,  on  either  side,  to  the 
present  day. 

At  ttatt  time,  fi?w  books  were  printed  in  the 
country,  and  ic  was  seldom  indeed  that  a  quarto 
volume  issued  fnm  a  provincial  press.  A  font  of 
new  types  was  ordered  for  what  was  intended  to  be 
the  handsomest  book  that  Bristol  had  ever  yet  sent 
forth  ;  and  when  the  paper  arrived,  and  the  printer 
was  ready  to  commence  his  operations,  nothing  had 
been  done  toward  preparing  the  poem  for  the  press, 
except  that  a  few  verbal  alterations  had  been  made. 
I  was  not  however,  without  misgivings,  and  when 
the  first  proof-sheet  was  brought  me,  the  more 
glaring  foultj  of  the  composition  stared  me  in  the 
fiice.  But  the  sight  of  a  well-printed  page,  which 
was  to  be  set  off  with  all  the  advantages  that  fine 
wove  pa|)er  and  hot-pressing  could  impart  put  me 
in  sphrits,  and  I  went  to  work  with  good-will. 
About  half  the  flmt  book  was  left  in  its  original 
state ;  the  rest  of  the  poem  wis  re^cast  and  re-com- 


posed while  the  printing  went  on.  This  occopiei 
six  months.  I  corrected  the  concluding  sheet  €f 
the  poem,  left  the  Preface  in  the  publisher's  handle 
and  departed  for  Lisbon  by  way  of  Coruna  ani 
Bfadrid. 

The  Trctace  was  written  with  as  little  discretin 
as  had  been  shown  in  publishing  the  work  ttseU 
It  stated  how  rapidly  the  poem  had  been  prodnoe^ 
and  that  it  had  been  almost  re-composed  during  its 
progress  through  the  press.  This  was  not  said  m 
taking  merit  for  haste  and  temerity,  nor  to  excow  Ui 
faults, — only  to  account  for  them.  But  here  I  wa 
liable  to  be  misapprehended,  and  Ukely  to  be  mki^ 
presented.  The  public  Indeed  care  neither  for  expla» 
nations  nor  excuses ;  and  such  particulars  might  noi 
unfitly  be  deemed  unbecoming  in  a  young  man, 
though  they  may  be  excused  and  even  expected  from 
an  old  author,  who,  at  the  close  of  a  long  cwecr, 
looks  upon  himself  as  belonging  to  the  past  Omit- 
ting these  passages,  and  the  specification  of  what  Mr. 
Coleridge  had  written  in  the  second  book  (whkfc 
was  withdrawn  in  the  next  edition),  the  remaindv 
of  the  Prefiice  is  here  sulQoined.  It  states  the  Itttk 
which  I  had  been  able  to  collect  concerning  tiH 
sutyect  of  the  poem,  gives  what  was  then  my  own 
view  of  Joan  of  Arc*s  character  and  history,  taA 
expresses  with  overweening  confidence  the  opbokoi 
which  the  writer  entertained  concerning  those  podi 
whom  it  was  his  ambition  not  to  imitate,  but  tD 
follow. . .  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  say,  that  tome  of 
those  opinions  have  been  modified,  and  others 
pletely  changed,  as  he  grew  older. 


ORIGINAL  PREFACE. 

The  history  of  Joan  of  Arc  is  as  mysterious  ai  It 
is  remarkable.     That  she  believed  herself  inspired, 
few  will  deny;  that  she  was  inApire<i,  no  one  win 
venture  to  assert ;  and  it  is  diflicult  to  believe  thifc 
she  was  herself  imposed  upon  by  Charles  and  Dv- 
nois.     That  she  discovered  the  King  when  he  di^ 
guised  himself  among  the  courtiers  to  deceive  her, 
and  that  as  a  proof  of  her  mission,  she  demanded  a 
sword  fhrni  a  tomb  in  the  church  of  St  Cathcrinap 
are  facta  in  which  all  historians  agree.     If  this  had. 
been  done  by  collusion,  the  Maid  must  have  knowa 
herself  an  impostor,  and  with  that  knowledge  could 
not  have  performed  the  enterprise  she  undertook. 
Enthusiasm,   and  that  of  no  common   kind,  wm 
necessary,   to  enable  a  young  maiden  at  once  t» 
assume  the  profession  of  arms,  to  lead  her  troops  t» 
battle,  to  fight  among  the  foremost  and  to  subdm 
with  an  inferior  force  an  enemy  then  believed  in- 
vincible.    It  is  not  possible  that  one  who  felt  hersdf 
the  puppet  of  a  party  could  have  performed  them 
things.     The  artifices  of  a  court  could  not  havi 
persuaded  her  that  she  discovered  Cliarles  in  dis- 
guise ;  nor  could  they  have  prompted  her  to  demand 
the  sword  which  they  might  have  hidden,  without 
discovering  the  deceit     The  Maid   then  was  not 
knowingly  an  impostor ;  nor  could  she  have  been 
the  instrument  of  the  court ;  and  to  say  that  die 
believed  herself  inspired,  will  neither  account  for  her 
singihig  out  the  King,  or  prophetically  claiming  the 
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ivanL    After  crowning  Charles,  she  declared  that 

I  her  mbrioa  was  aocomplifttaed,  and  demanded  leave 

'  to  retfiv.     Entbiuiasm  would  not  have  ceased  here ; 

and  if  they  who  Imposed  on  her  could  persuade  her 

401  to  go  with  their  armies,  they  could  still  have 

flootlDiied  her  delusion. 

TUs  mjiteriousness  renders  the  story  of  Joan  of 
Art  peculiarly  fit  for  poetry.  The  aid  of  angels 
flid  devib  is  not  necessary  to  raise  her  above  man- 
ktad;  she  has  no  gods  to  hu:key  her,  and  inspire 
her  with  courage,  and  heal  her  wounds :  the  Maid 
ef  Oiinus  acts  wholly  from  the  worltings  of  her 
evn  mind,  from  the  deep  feeling  of  inspiration. 
ne  palpable  agency  of  superior  powers  would  de- 
stroy the  obscurity  of  her  character,  and  sink  her 
to  the  mere  heroine  of  a  fairy  tale. 

The  alterations  which  I  have  made  in  the  history 
are  few  and  trifling.  The  death  of  Salisbmy  is 
plHed  later,  and  of  the  Talbots  earlier  than  they 
occiUTed.  As  the  battle  of  Patay  is  the  concluding 
•etioo  of  the  Poem,  I  have  given  it  all  the  previous 
SQleamlty  of  a  settled  engagement  Whatever  ap- 
pors  miraculous  b  asserted  in  history,  and  my 
ndhflrtdcs  will  be  found  in  the  notes. 

It  is  the  common  fiiult  of  Epic  Foems,  that  we 
M  Uttle  interest  for  the  heroes  they  celebrate. 
Tbe  national  vanity  of  a  Greek  or  a  Roman  might 
kivc  been  gratiiled  by  the  renown  of  Achilles  or 
<£iKas;  bat  to  engage  the  unpr^udiced,  there  must 
kr  nore  of  human  feelings  than  is  generally  to  be 
head  In  the  character  of  a  warrior.     From   this 
otiectioQ,    the   Odyssey    alone    may   be    excepted. 
tlpMs  appeant  as  the  father  and  the  husband,  and 
the  affectiuns  are  enlisted  on  his  side.     The  judge- 
nent  most  applaud  the  well-digested  plan  and  splen- 
did execution  of  the  Iliad,  but  the  heart  always  bears 
tatiiDany  to  the  merit  of  the  Odyi>sey:    it  is  the 
poem  of  nature,   and  its   personages   inspire  love 
nttff  than  command  admiration.     The  good  herds- 
aaEimueus  is  worth  a  thousand  heroes.     Homer 
K  hdeed,  the  best  of  poets,  for  he  is  at  once  digni- 
M  md  simple ;  but  Pope  has  disguised  him  in  fop- 
iiMiy,  and  Cowper  has  stripped  him  naked. 

Tliere  are  few  readers  who  do  not  prefer  Tumus 
^  Matm ;  a  ftigitive,  suspected  of  treason,  who 
*<R(Hully  left  his  wilie,  seduced  Dido,  deserted  her, 
■id  then  fcrcibly  took  Lavinia  from  her  betrothed 
Nhmd.  What  avails  a  man's  piety  to  the  gods,  if 
^  dl  Us  dealings  with  men  he  prove  himself  a 
^flUn?  If  we  represent  Deity  as  commanding  a 
N  acdoB,  this  is  not  exculpating  the  man,  but 
ofninating  the  God. 

The  ill  chosen  subjects  of  Lucan  and  Statius  have 
piioiied  them  fh>m  acquiring  the  popularity  they 
*xid  otherwise  have  merited ;  yet  in  detached 
ivti»  the  former  of  these  Is  perhaps  unequalled, 
onainly  unexcelled.  I  do  not  scruple  to  prefer 
to  Virgil :  with  inferior  taste,  he  appears  to 
to  poswBii  a  richer  and  more  powerful  Imagin- 
his  images  are  strongly  conceived,  and  clearly 
and  the  Ibrce  of  his  language,  while  it 
the  reader  fSpel,  proves  that  the  author  felt 


TW  power  of  story  is  strikingly  exemplified  in 
Ae  Itihui  heroic  poets.  They  please  universally, 
c*n  ki  tfmslatioiis,  when  little  but  the  story  re- 


mains. In  proportioning  his  characters,  Tasso  has 
erred ;  Godfrey  is  the  hero  of  the  poem,  Rinaldo  of 
the  poet,  and  Tancred  of  the  reader.  Secondary 
characters  should  not  be  introduced,  like  Gyas  and 
Cloanthus,  merely  to  fill  a  i>ossessi«n ;  neither  should 
they  be  so  prominent  as  to  throw  the  principal  into 
'  shade. 

The  lawless  magic  of  Ariosto,  and  the  singular 
theme  as  well  as  the  singular  excellence  of  Milton, 
render  it  impossible  to  deduce  any  rules  of  epic 
poetry  from  these  authors.  So  likewise  with  Spen- 
ser, the  favourite  of  my  childhood,  from  whose 
frequent  perusal  I  have  always  found  incncased 
delight 

Against  the  machinery  of  Camoens,  a  heavier 
charge  must  be  brought  than  that  of  profaneness  or 
incongruity.  His  floating  island  is  but  a  floating 
brothel,  and  no  beauty  can  make  atonement  for 
licentiousness.  From  this  accu^^ation,  none  but  a 
translator  would  attempt  to  justify  him ;  but  Ca- 
moens had  the  most  able  of  translators.  The  Luslad, 
though  excellent  in  parts  is  uninteresting  as  a 
whole:  it  is  read  with  little  emotion,  and  remem- 
bered with  little  pleasure.  But  it  was  composed  in 
the  anguish  of  disappointed  hopes  in  the  fatigues  of 
war,  and  in  a  country  far  fh)m  all  he  loved ;  and  we 
should  not  forget,  that  as  the  poet  of  Portugal  was 
among  the  most  unfortunate  of  men,  so  he  should  be 
ranked  among  the  most  respectable.  Neither  his 
own  country  or  Spain  has  yet  produced  his  equal : 
his  heart  was  broken  by  calamity,  but  the  spirit  of 
integrity  and  independence  never  forsook  Camoens. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  what  appears  to  me 
the  common  fkult  of  epic  poems,  and  to  render  the 
Maid  of  Orleans  interesting.  With  this  intent  I 
have  given  her,  not  the  passion  of  love,  but  the 
remembrance  of  subdued  affection,  a  lingering  of 
human  feelings  not  inconsistent  with  the  enthusiasm 
and  holiness  of  her  character. 

The  multitude  of  obscure  epic  writers  copy  with 
the  most  gross  servility  their  ancient  models.  If  a 
tempest  occurs,  some  envious  spirit  procures  it  from 
the  God  of  the  winds  or  the  God  of  the  sea.  Is 
there  a  town  besieged?  the  eyes  of  the  hero  are 
opened,  and  he  beholds  the  powers  of  Heaven  assist- 
ing in  the  attack ;  an  angel  is  at  hand  to  heal  his 
wounds,  and  the  leader  of  the  enemy  in  his  lost 
combat  is  seized  with  the  sudden  cowardice  of  Hec- 
tor. Even  Tasso  Is  too  often  an  imitator.  But  not- 
withstanding the  censure  of  a  sntiri^tt,  the  name  of 
Tasso  will  still  be  ranked  among  the  best  heroic 
poets.  Perhaps  Boileau  only  condemne<i  him  for 
the  sake  of  an  antithesis ;  it  is  with  such  writers,  as 
with  those  who  affect  point  in  their  conversation, 
they  will  always  sacrifice  truth  to  the  gratification  of 
their  vanity. 

I  have  avoided  what  seems  useless  and  wearying 
in  other  poems,  and  my  readers  will  find  no  descrip- 
tions of  armour,  no  muster-rolU,  no  geographical 
catalogues,  lion,  tiger,  bull,  bear,  and  boar  similes, 
PhGeba<«8  or  Auroras.  And  where  in  battle  I  have 
particularised  the  death  of  an  individual,  if  is  not,  I 
hope,  like  the  common  lists  of  killed  and  wounded. 

It  has  been  established  as  a  necessary  rule  for  the 
epic  that  the  subject  should  be  national.  To  this 
rule  I  have  acted  in  direct  opposition,  and  chosen  for 


b  a 
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the  sul^ect  of  my  poem  the  defeat  of  the  English.  If 
there  be  any  readers  who  can  wish  *8uccess  to  an 
unjust  cause,  because  their  country  was  engaged  in 
it,  I  desire  not  their  approbation. 

In  Millin's  National  Antiquities  of  France,  I  find 
that  M.  Laverdy  was,  in  1791,  occupied  in  collect- 
ing whatever  has  been  written  concerning  the  Maid 
of  Orleans.  I  have  anxiously  looked  for  his  work, 
but  it  is  probable,  considering  the  tumults  of  the 
intervening  period,  that  it  has  not  been  accom- 
plished. Of  the  various  productions  to  the  memory 
of  Joan  of  Arc,  I  have  only  collected  a  few  titles, 
and,  if  report  may  be  trusted,  need  not  fear  a  heavier 
condemnation  than  to  be  deemed  equally  bad.  A 
regular  canon  of  St.  Euverte  has  written  what  is 
said  to  be  a  very  bad  poem,  entitled  the  Modem 
Amaxon.  There  is  a  prose  tragedy  called  La  Pu- 
ceUe  cTOrlianM,  variously  attributed  to  Beiiserade, 
to  Boyer,  and  to  Mcnardiere.  The  abbe  Daubi- 
gnac  published  a  prose  tragedy  with  the  same  title 
in  1642.  There  is  one  under  the  name  of  Jean 
Baruel  of  1681,  and  another  printed  anonymously 
at  Rouen  1606.  Among  the  manuscripts  of  the 
queen  of  Sweden  in  the  Vatican,  is  a  dramatic 
piece  in  verse  called  Le  Mytthe  du  Siegt  cT  Orliant. 
In  these  modem  times,  says  Millin,  all  Paris  has 
run  to  the  theatre  of  Nicolet  to  see  a  pantomime 
entitled  Le  Fameux  Siege  de  la  Pucdle  d'Orliana. 
I  may  add,  that,  after  the  publication  of  this  poem, 
a  pantomime  upon  the  same  subiiect  was  brought 
forward  at  Covent- Garden  Theatre,  in  which  the 
heroine,  like  Don  Juan,  was  carried  off  by  devils  and 
precipitated  alive  into  hell.  I  mention  it,  because 
the  feelings  of  the  audience  revolted  at  such  a  catas- 
tn)phe,  and,  after  a  few  nights,  an  angel  was  intro- 
duced to  rescue  her. 

But  among  the  number  of  worthless  poems  upon 
this  subiject,  there  are  two  which  are  unfortunately 
notorious,  —  the  IHicelles  of  Chapelain  and  Voltaire. 
I  have  had  patience  to  peruse  the  first,  and  never 
have  been  guilty  of  looking  into  the  second ;  it  is 
well  said  by  George  Herbert, 

Mftke  not  thy  sport  abuses,  for  the  fly 
That  feeds  on  dung  Is  coloured  thereby. 

On  the  eighth  of  May,  the  anniversary  of  its  de- 
liverance, an  annual  fete  is  held  at  Orleans ;  and 
monuments  have  been  erected  there  and  at  Rouen 
to  the  memory  of  the  Maid.  Her  family  was  en- 
nobled by  Charles ;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
in  the  history  of  this  monarch,  that  in  the  hour  of 
misfortune  he  abandoned  to  her  fate  the  woman  who 
had  saved  hb  kingdom. 

Bristol f  November 1 1796. 


The  poem  thus  crudely  conceived,  rashly  prefaced, 
and  prematurely  hurried  into  the  world,  was  never- 
theless favourably  received,  owing  chiefly  to  adven- 
titious circumstances.  A  work  of  the  same  class, 
with  as  much  power  and  fewer  faults,  if  it  were 
published  now,  would  attract  little  or  no  attention. 
One  thing  which  contributed  to  bring  it  into  imme- 
diate notice  was,  that  no  poem  of  equal  pretension 


had  appeared  for  many  years,  except  Glover*8  Athe- 
naid,  which,  notwithstanding  the  reputation  of  tah 
Leonidas,  had  been  utterly  neglected.  But  the 
chief  cause  of  its  favourable  reception  was,  that  H 
was  written  in  a  republican  spirit,  such  as  nnj 
easily  be  accounted  for  in  a  youth  whose  notioni  <rf 
liberty  were  taken  from  the  Greek  and  Boom 
writers,  and  who  was  ignorant  enough  of  Ustorjr 
and  of  human  nature  to  believe,  that  a  happier  older 
of  things  had  commenced  with  the  independence  if 
the  United  States,  and  would  be  accelerated  by  tkt 
French  Revolution.  Such  opinions  were  then  at  m- 
popular  in  England  as  they  deserved  to  be ;  but  tiMy 
were  cherished  by  most  of  the  critical  Journals*  aai 
conciliated  for  me  the  good- will  of  some  of  the  inoit 
influential  writers  who  were  at  that  time  engaged  in 
periodical  literature,  though  I  was  personally  vh 
known  to  them.  They  bestowed  upon  the  poea 
abundant  praise,  passed  over  most  of  its  mamHt^ 
faults,  and  noticed  others  with  indulgence.  Mki 
Seward  wrote  some  verses  upon  it  in  a  strain  of  the 
highest  eulogy  and  the  bitterest  invective;  thqr 
were  sent  to  the  Moming  Chronicle,  and  the  editor 
(Mr.  Perry)  accompanied  their  insertion  with  • 
vindication  of  the  opinions  which  she  had  so  vdi^ 
mcntly  denounced.  Miss  Seward  was  then  in  Ugil 
reputation  ;  the  sincerity  of  her  praise  was  proved  \if 
the  severity  of  her  censure,  and  nothing  could  hift 
been  more  serviceable  to  a  young  author  than  her 
notice  thus  indignantly  but  also  thus  generously 
bestowed.  The  approbation  of  the  reviewers 
as  a  passport  for  the  poem  to  America,  and  It 
reprinted  there  while  I  was  revising  it  for  a 
edition. 

A  work,  in  which  the  author  and  the  bookseUtf 
had  engaged  with  e<iual  imprudence,  thus  proviA 
beneficial  to  both.  It  made  me  so  advantageously 
known  as  a  poet,  that  no  subsequent  hostility  on  the 
part  of  the  reviews  could  pull  down  the  reputatlOD 
which  had  been  raised  by  their  good  offices.  Belbn 
that  hostility  took  its  determined  character,  tht 
charge  of  being  a  hasty  and  careless  writer  was  ftf^ 
quently  brought  against  me.  Tet  to  have  been  rff 
months  correcting  what  was  written  in  six  weel^ 
was  some  indication  of  patient  industry ;  and  of  tUi. 
the  second  edition  gave  farther  evidence.  TBkim. 
for  a  second  motto  the  words  of  Erasmus,  Ut  hamam  \ 
ita  libros,  indies  teipsis  meliorea  fieri  oportet,  I  spilfl  J 
no  pains  to  render  the  poem  less  faulty  both  in  ItiJ 
construction  and  composition  ;  I  wrote  a  new  bi- ! 
ginning,  threw  out  much  of  what  had  remained  of  tlit 
original  draught,  altered  more,  and  endeavoured  ftoa^ 
all  the  materials  which  I  had  means  of  consoldlgi ' 
to  make  myself  better  acquainted  with  the  mannn 
and  circumstances  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Tt» 
the  second  edition  differed  almost  as  much  finom  thi 
first,  as  that  from  the  copy  which  was  originally  ti* 
tended  for  publication.  Leas  extensive  alteratlail: 
were  made  in  two  subsequent  editions ;  the  fifth  mi 
only  a  reprint  of  the  fourth  ;  by  that  time  I  had  br* 
come  fully  sensible  of  its  great  and  numerous  fiudtib- 
and  requested  the  reader  to  remember,  as  the  only 
apology  which  could  be  offered  for  thera,  that  thi 
poem  was  written  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  pub- 
lished at  one-and-twentj.  My  intention  then  wHb 
to  take  no  farther  pains  m  correctiDg  a  work  of  whlA 
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t  defects  were  incorrigible,  and  I  did  not 
again  for  many  years, 
when  about  to  perform  what  at  my  age 
be  called  the  testamentary  task  of  re- 
l  likelihood  for  the  last  time,  those  works 
was  my  youthful  ambition  *'  to  be  for 
,**  and  part  whereof  I  dare  believe  has 
Itten  to  aftertimes  as  they  should  not 
it  die,**  it  appeared  proper  that  this  poem 
ch  the  author  had  been  first  made  known 
ic,  two-and-forty  years  ago,  should  lead 
id  the  thought  that  it  was  once  more  to 
I  the  press  under  my  own  inspection,  in- 
ing  in  some  respects  resembling  that  with 
d  been  first  delivered  to  the  printer,  .  . 
different !  .  For  not  in  hope  and  ardour, 
«  impossible  intention  of  rendering  it 
;ht  have  been  had  it  been  planned  and 
middle  life,  did  I  resolve  to  correct  it 
throughout;  but  for  the  purpose  of 
ore  consistent  with  itself  in  diction,  and 
tent  in  other  things  with  the  well-weighed 
my  maturer  years.  The  faults  of  effort, 
generally  be  regarded  as  hopeful  Indlca- 
uvenile  writer,  have  been  mostly  left  as 
The  &ults  of  language  which  remained 
it,  edition  have  been  removed,  so  that  in 
the  whole  is  sufilciently  in  keeping.  And 
Uch  expressed  the  political  pr^udices  of 
a  who  had  too  little  knowledge  to  suspect 
trance,  they  have  either  been  expunged, 
or  such  substitutions  have  been  made 
harmonixe  with  the  pervading  spirit  of 
od  are  nevertheless  in  accord  with  those 
ich  the  author  has  maintained  for  thirty 
;h  good  and  evil  report,  in  the  maturity 

take  of  Orleance  marthered  in  Paris,  by  Jhon 
jyne,  was  owner  of  the  castle  of  Coney,  on  the 
munee  toward  Arthoys,  irhereof  he  made  con- 
1  of  Cauny,  a  man  not  so  wise  as  his  wife  was 
she  was  not  so  faire,  bat  she  was  as  well  be- 
oke  of  Orleance,  as  of  her  husband.  Betweoe 
her  bosband  (I  cannot  tell  who  was  father),  she 
diild,  and  brought  furthe  a  pretjr  boye  called 
child  bcying  of  the  age  of  one  yere,  the  duke 
I  not  long  after  the  mother  and  the  lord  of 
their  lives.  The  next  of  kynne  to  the  lord 
igcd  the  inherltaunce,  which  was  worth  foure 
ones  a  yere,  alledgyng  that  the  boye  was  a  bas- 
!  kynred  of  the  mother's  side,  for  to  save  her 
inly  denied.  In  concliuion,  this  matter  was  in 
fore  the  presidentes  of  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
g  in  coQtrorersie  till  the  child  came  to  the  age 
old.  At  whlche  tyroe  it  was  demanded  of  hym 
Sonne  be  was ;  his  frendes  of  his  mother's  side 
n  to  require  a  day,  to  be  advised  of  so  great  an 
le  be  asked,  and  to  hjrm  it  was  granted.  In  the 
his  said  tteadt*  persuaded  him  to  claime  his 
I  Sonne  to  tlie  loide  of  Cawny,  whlche  was  an 
fng,  and  an  aoncient  patrimony,  afflrming  that 
ntrary,  be  not  only  slaundered  his  mother, 
el^  and  stained  bis  bloud,  but  also  should  hare 
ar  any  thing  to  take  to.  The  scholemaster 
;  Us  disdple  had  well  learned  bis  lesson,  and 
s  it  according  to  his  tnstroocion,  brought  hym 
lies  at  the  dale  ateigoed,  and  when  the  question 
to  hym  again,  ha  bf^ffly  answered,  **  My  harte 
Bd  By  tooge  HdlaCh  warn,  tltat  I  am  the  sonne  of 


of  his  judgement  as  well  as  in  the  sincerity  of  his 
heart 

Keswick,  August  30.  1837. 


TO 
EDITH  SOUTHEY. 

Edith  !  I  brought  thee  late  a  humble  gift. 

The  songs  of  earlier  youth ;  it  was  a  wreath 

With  many  an  unripe  blossom  garlanded 

And  many  a  weed,  yet  mingled  with  some  flowers 

Which  will  not  wither.     Dearest  I  now  I  bring 

A  worthier  offering ;  thou  wilt  prize  it  well. 

For  well  thou  know'st  amid  what  painful  cares 

My  solace  was  in  this  :  and  though  to  me 

There  is  no  music  in  the  hollowness 

Of  common  praise,  yet  well  content  am  I 

Now  to  look  back  upon  my  youth's  green  prime. 

Nor  idly,  nor  unprofltably  past. 

Imping  in  such  adventurous  essay 

The  wing,  and  strengthening  it  for  steadier  flight 

Burton^  near  Christ  Church,  1797. 
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Therk  was  high  feasting  held  at  Yaucouleur, 

For  old  Sir  Robert  had  a  fkmous  guest. 

The  Bastard  Orleans  i  ;  and  the  festive  hours, 

the  noble  duke  of  Orleaunce,  more  glad  to  be  his  iMuitarde, 
with  a  meane  livyng,  than  the  lawful  sonne  of  that  coward 
cuckolde  Cawny,  with  his  four  thousand  crownes.'*  The 
Judges  much  marreiledat  his  bolde  answcre.and  his  mother's 
cosyns  detested  him  for  shamyng  of  his  mother,  and  his 
father's  supposed  kinne  rejoysed  in  gaining  the  patrimony 
and  possessions.  Charles  duke  of  Orleaunce  heryng  of  this 
Judgment,  took  hym  into  his  family,  and  gave  hym  greate 
offices  and  fees,  which  he  well  deserved,  for  (during  his  cap- 
tivitie)  he  defended  his  landes,  expulsed  the  Englishmen, 
and  in  conclusion,  procured  his  deliverance.  —  Halt,  ffi  104. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Shakespeare  had  this  anecdote 
in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  the  first  scene  wherein  the  bas- 
tard Falconbridge  is  introduced. 

When  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  so  villainously  assassinated 
by  order  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  tbe  murdpr  was  thougtit 
at  first  to  have  been  perpetrated  by  Sir  Aubert  de  Canny, 
says  MonsCrellet  ( Johnes's  translation,  vol.i.  p.  198.),  Orom 
the  great  hatred  he  bore  the  duke  for  having  carried  off  his 
wife;  but  the  truth  was  soon  known  who  were  the  guilty 
persons,  and  that  Sir  Aubert  was  perfectly  innocent  of  the 
crime.    Marietta  d'Enguien  was  the  name  of  the  adulteress. 

"  On  rapporte  que  la  duchesse  d'Orl^ans,  Valentine  de 
Milan,  princesse  c^l§br6  par  son  esprit  et  par  son  courage, 
ayant  i  la  nouvelle  de  la  morte  sanglante  de  son  (poux, 
rassembl£  Unite  sa  maison  et  les  principaux  seigneurs  de  son 
parti,  lear  addressa  ces  paroles :  *  Qui  de  vous  marchera  lo 
premier  pour  venger  la  mort  du  f^dre  de  son  Roy  ? ' 
Frapp^  de  terreur,  chacun  gardait  un  mome  silence.  Indigne 
de  voir  que  personne  ne  r^pondlt  k  ce  noble  appel,  le  petit 
Jean  d*  Orleans  (Dunois),  alors  kg%  de  sex  ans  et  demi, 
s'avan^a  tout  i  coup  au  milieu  de  I'assembl^  et  s'^ria 
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Cheer'd  with  the  Trobador*s  sweet  minstrelsy, ^ 

Pass'd  gaily  at  his  hospitable  board. 

But  not  to  share  the  hospitable  board 

And  hear  sweet  minstrelsy,  Dunois  had  sought 

Sir  Robert's  hall ;  he  came  to  rouse  Lomdne, 

And  glean  wliat  force  the  wasting  war  had  left 

For  one  last  effort.     Little  had  the  war 

Left  in  Lorraine,  but  age,  and  youth  unripe 

Foi  slaughter  yet,  and  widows,  and  young  maids 

Of  widow'd  loves.     And  now  with  his  great  guest 

The  Lord  of  Yaucouleur  sat  communing 

On  what  might  profit  France,  and  found  no  hope. 

Despairing  of  their  country,  when  he  heard 

An  old  mail  and  a  maid  a^iraited  him 

In  the  castle-halL     He  knew  the  old  man  well, 

His  vassal  Claude ;  and  at  his  bidding  Claude 

Approach*d,  and  after  meet  obeisance  made, 

Bespake  Sir  Robert 

"  Good  my  Lord,  I  come 
With  a  strange  tale  ;  I  pray  you  pardon  me 
If  it  should  seem  impertinent,  and  like 


d*ane  roix  aniral« :  *  Ce  sera  moy,  madame.  et  je  me  mon- 
streray  digne  d'estre  son  flU.*  Dcpuis  ce  moment,  Valentine 
oubliant  la  naisiance  ill6gitime  de  ce  jeune  prince,  avait 
con^u  pour  lui  une  affection  Traiment  materneUe.  On  lui 
avait  entendu  dire  au  lit  de  la  mort,  et  par  une  espece  de 
presentiment  de  la  grandeur  future  de  ce  beros.  *  Qu'il  luy 
aroit  est^  cmblc,  et  qu'il  n'y  avoit  nul  de  ses  enfant  qui  fust 
ti  bien  taille  i  Tenger  la  mort  de  son  p^re.'  Cette  ardeur  de 
vengeance  I'entralna  mhvae  d'atwrd  trop  loin,  et  c'est  li  peu 
pr^s  I'unique  reprocho  qu'on  puisse  fairo  i  la  Jeunesse  de  ce 
guerrier.  II  se  vanta  quelqucfois.  dans  la  premiere  moiti^  de 
it  Tie  d'avoir  immole  de  sa  main  dix  miUe  Bourguignons  aux 
mines  de  son  pftre." —  Le  Brum  de  Charmettes,  T.  i.99. 

*  Lorraine,  according  to  Chaucer,  was  famous  for  its 
singers. 

There  roightest  thou  se  these  flutours, 

Minstrallis  and  eke  Jogelours. 

That  wel  to  singin  did  ther  paino ; 

Some  songin  songis  of  Loraiue, 

For  in  Loraine  ther  notis  be 

Full  swetir  than  in  this  contre. 

Romaunl  qftke  Ro$e. 

No  mention  is  made  of  the  Lorraine  songs  in  the  corre> 
spending  lines  of  the  original. 

LA  estoient  herpeurs,  fleuteurs, 

Et  de  moult  d'instruroens  jongleurs ; 

Les  uns  disoient  chansons  faictes, 

Les  autres  nottes  nouvellettes. 

y.  770—773. 
>  The  following  account  of  Joan  of  Arc  is  extracted  from  a 
history  of  the  siege  of  Orleans,  '*  prise  de  mot  k  mot,  sans 
aucun  changemeot  de  langage,  d*un  vleil  exemplaire  escrit  a 
la  main  en  parchemin,  et  trouv^  en  la  mai»oo  de  la  dicte 
ville  d' Orleans."  —  Troyes,  1621 . 

**  Or  en  ce  temps  avoit  une  jeunne  fllle  au  pais  de  L<n-raine, 
aagee  de  dix-huict  ans  ou  environ,  nommee  Janne,  natifue 
d'un  paroisse  nomme  Dompre.  fiUe  d'un  Laboureur  nomme 
Jacques  Tart ;  qui  jamais  n'avoit  fait  autre  chose  que  garder 
les  bestes  aux  champs,  a  la  quelle,  ainsi  qu*elle  disoit,  avoit 
estd  reveld  que  Dieu  vouloit  qu'elle  allast  devers  le  Roi 
Charles  scptiesme,  pour  luy  aider  et  le  conseiller  a  recouvrer 
son  royaume  et  ses  villes  et  places  que  les  Anglois  avoient 
conquises  en  ses  pays.  La  quelle  revelation  elle  n'osa  dire 
ses  pere  et  mere,  pource  qu'elle  sf  avoit  bien  que  jamais 
n'eussent  consenty  qu'elle  y  fust  allee ;  et  le  persuada  tant 
qu'il  la  mena  devers  un  getitelhomme  nomme  Messire  Robert 
de  Baudricourt,  qui  pour  lurs  estoit  Cappitaioe  de  la  ville  ou 


An  old  man's  weakness.     But,  in  tmth,  this  Maid 
Hath  with  such  boding  thoughts  impress'd  my  he* 
I  think  I  could  not  longer  sleep  in  peace 
Gainsaying  what  she  sought^     She  saith  that  Qai 
Bids  her  go  drive  the  Englishmen  fWxn  Ftaoce  1 
Her  parents  mock  at  her,  and  call  her  craied. 
And  father  Regnier  says  she  Is  posBe«*d  ; . . 
But  I,  who  know  that  never  thought  of  ill 
Found  entrance  in  her  heart, . .  for,  good  my  Loid, 
From  her  first  birth-day  she  hath  been  to  me 
As  mine  own  child, . .  and  I  am  an  old  roan. 
Who  have  seen  many  moon-struck  in  my  tim^ 
And  some  who  were  by  evil  Spirits  vez*d, . . 
I,  Sirs,  do  think  that  there  is  more  in  this. 
And  who  can  tell  but,  in  these  perilous  times. 
It  may  please  God, . . .  but  hear  the  Maid  youndfi 
For  if,  as  I  believe,  this  is  of  Heaven, 
My  silly  speech  doth  wrong  it.** 

While  he  spake. 
Curious  they  mark*d  the  Damsel.  She  appeared 
Of  eighteen  years  ^  ;  there  was  no  bloom  of  youth 


chasteau  de  Yaucouleur,  qui  est  assei  procbain  de  la :  ao^i 
elle  pria  tres  instanment  qu'il  la  fist  mener  devers  le  Boy 
France,  en  leur  disant  qu'il  estoit  tres  necesaatre  qu'e 
parlast  a  luy  pour  le  bien  de  son  royaume,  et  que  elle  I 
feroit  grand  secours  et  aide  a  recouvrer  son  diet  royawne, 
que  Uieu  le  vouloit  ainsi,  et  que  11  luy  avoit  estt  revclA  | 
plusieurs  fois.  Des  quelles  parolles  il  ne  falssolt  que  riie 
se  mocquer  et  la  repuloit  Lncensee :  toutet  Coia  elle  penavt 
tant  et  si  ionguement  qu'il  luy  bailla  ub  gentelhomase,  aomi 
Ville  Robert,  et  quelque  nombre  de  gens,  les  quels  la  a 
nerent  devers  le  Roy  que  pour  lors  est(rit  a  Chinoa" 

3  This  agrees  with  the  account  of  her  age  given  by  HuH 
shed,  who  calls  her  **  a  young  wench  of  an  eigbteene  ya 
old ;  of  favour  was  she  counted  likesome,  of  person  strong 
made  and  manlie,  of  courage  great,  bardie,  and  stout  witiMl 
an  understander  of  counsels  though  she  were  not  at  the 
greet  semblance  of  chastitie,  both  of  bodie  and  behavkM 
the  name  of  Jesus  in  hir  mouth  about  ail  her  businesa 
humble,  obedient,  and  fasting  divers  days  in  the  weeU 
—  UolinsAedt  600. 

De  Serres  speaks  thus  of  her,  **  A  young  maiden  but 
Joan  of  Arc,  born  in  a  village  upon  the  Marches  of  Ba 
called  Domremy,  neere  to  Vaucouleurs,  of  the  age 
eigbteene  or  twenty  years,  issued  from  base  parents,  I 
lather  was  named  James  of  Arc,  and  her  mother  Isabel,  po( 
countrie  fulkes,  who  had  brought  her  up  to  keep  their  caCts 
She  said  with  great  bolduesse  that  she  had  a  revelatioa  be 
to  succour  the  king,  how  he  might  be  able  to  chase  U 
English  from  Orleance,  and  after  that  to  cause  the  king  to  1 
crowned  at  Rheims,  and  to  put  him  fully  and  wlioliy  in  f9 
session  of  his  realme. 

"  After  she  had  delivered  this  to  her  father,  mother,  as 
their  neighbours,  she  presumed  to  go  to  the  lord  of  Bandil 
court,  provost  of  Vaucoleurs  ;  she  boldly  delivered  unto  hil 
after  an  extraordinary  manner,  all  these  great  my»teri«,  i 
much  wished  for  of  all  men  as  not  hoped  for :  especially  oomli 
from  the  mouth  of  a  poore  country  maide,  whom  the;  mlgl 
with  more  reason  beleeve  to  be  possessed  of  some  melaacM 
humour,  than  divinely  inspired ;  being  the  instrument  of  i 
many  excellent  remedies,  in  so  desperat  a  season,  after  d 
vaine  striving  of  so  great  and  famous  personages.  At  the  flr 
he  mocked  and  reproved  her,  but  having  heard  her  with 
patience,  and  judging  by  her  temperate  discourse  and 
countenance  that  she  spoke  not  idely,  in  the  end  he  ntKAf 
to  present  her  to  the  king  for  his  discharge.  So  sl»e  aniv 
aX  Chinon  the  sixt  day  of  May,  attired  like  a  man. 

"  She  had  a  modest  countenance,  sweet,  dvill,  and  res 
lute  t  her  discourse  was  teiAperate,  reasonable,  and  retin 
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1  her  cheek,  yet  had  the  loreliest  hues 
ealth  with  leaftr  &scinatlon  flx*d 
faser's  eye ;  for  wan  the  Biaiden  was, 
intly  paleness,  and  there  seem'd  to  dwell 
le  strong  beauties  of  her  countenance 
■thing  that  was  not  earthly. 

**  I  have  heard 
Lis  yoor  niece^s  malady,"  replied 
Lord  of  Yaucouleur,  **  that  she  frequents 
loneliest  haunts  and  deepest  solitude, 
inged  flrom  human  kind  and  human  cares 

loathing  like  to  madness.     It  were  best 
lace  her  with  some  pious  sisterhood, 

duly  mom  and  eve  for  her  soul's  health 
iting  Heaven,  may  likeliest  remedy 
stricken  mind,  or  frenzied  or  possess'd.** 

!  Sir  Bobert  ceased,  the  Maiden  cried, 
im  not  mad.     Possess'd  indeed  I  am  ! 
hand  of  Gon  is  strong  upon  my  soul, 

I  have  wresUed  vainly  with  the  Loan, 

stubboqily,  I  fear  me.     I  can  save 
t  country,  Sir  1     I  can  deliver  France ! 
. .  I  must  save  the  country  I . .  God  is  in  me  ; 
eak  not,  think  not,  feel  not  of  myselt 
knew  and  sanctified  me  ere  my  birth  ; 
to  the  nations  hath  ordained  me ; 
I  whither  he  shall  send  me,  I  must  go  ; 
I  whatso  HK  commands,  that  I  must  speak ; 
I  whatM)  is  HIS  will,  that  I  must  do ; 
i  I  most  put  away  all  fear  of  man, 
t  HI  in  wrath  confound  me.'*  ^ 

At  the  first 
ih  pity  or  with  scorn  Dunois  had  heard 
e  maid  inspired ;  but  now  he  in  his  heart 
t  tbat  misgiving  which  precedes  belief 
what  was  dbbeUeved  and  scoffed  at  late 
'  Mly.     **  Damsel  l**  said  the  Chief,  **  methinks 
ivoald  be  wisely  done  to  doubt  this  call, 
plj  of  some  ill  Spirit  prompting  thee 
self-destmction.'* 

**  Doubt  I "  the  Maid  ezclaim'd, 
t  were  as  easy  when  I  gaze  around 
an  this  (air  variety  of  things, 
«i  fields  and  tufted  woods,  and  the  blue  depth 
beaven,  and  yonder  glorious  sun,  to  doubt 
itiog  wisdom  !     When  in  the  evening  gale 
Tatbe  the  mingled  odours  of  the  spring, 
1  hear  the  wild  wood  melody,  and  hear 
i  populous  air  vocal  with  insect  life, 
doubt  God's  goodness  !   There  are  feelings,  Chief; 
ich  cannot  lie ;  and  I  have  oftentimes 

in  the  midnight  silence  of  my  soul 
'.  call  of  God." 

They  listen'd  to  the  Maid, 
i  they  almott  believ^     Then  spake  Dunois, 

Kttoos  eoid,  shewiiig  great  chastity.    Haring  tpoken  to 

daf.  or  nobtemeo  with  vhom  she  was  to  negodate,  she 

ally  retired  to  her  lodging  with  an  old  woman  that 

•d  kcr,  without  ranity,  aifectatioa,  bebling  or  courtly 

tene.  These  are  the  manners  which  the  Original  attri- 

•  to  her.** 

Award  Grimcatoo,  the  translator,  calls  her  in  the  margin, 

■Mthe  Virgfai.  or  rather  Witch." 

**  Then  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me,  saying,  Be- 

tlfwsd  thee  lathe  belly,  I  knew  thee  sand  before  thou 


**  Wilt  thou  go  with  me,  Maiden,  to  the  King, 
And  there  announce  thy  mission  ?  "  thus  he  said. 
For  thoughts  of  politic  craftiness  arose 
Within  him,  and  his  faith,  yet  unconflrm'd. 
Determined  to  prompt  action.     She  replied, 
**  Therefore  I  sought  the  Lord  of  Yaucouleur, 
That  with  such  credence  as  prevents  delay. 
He  to  the  King  might  send  me.     Now  beseech  you 
Speed  our  departure  1 " 

Then  Dunois  address'd 
Sir  Robert,  "  Fare  thee  well,  my  friend  and  host  I 
It  were  ill  done  to  linger  here  when  Heaven 
Vouchsafes  such  strange  assistance.     Let  what  force 
Lorraine  can  raise  to  Chlnon  follow  us ; 
And  with  the  tidings  of  this  holy  Maid, 
Sent  by  the  Lord,  fill  thou  the  country ;  soon 
Therewith  shall  France  awake  as  from  the  sleep 
Of  death.     liow  Maid  1  depart  we  at  thy  will." 


"  God's  blessing  go  with  ye  1 "  exclaim'd  old  Claude, 
"  Good  Angels  guard  my  girl ! "  and  as  he  spake 
The  tears  streamed  fkst  adown  his  aged  cheeks. 
**  And  if  I  do  not  live  to  see  thee  more, 
As  sure  I  think  I  shall  not, .  .  yet  sometimes 
Remember  thine  old  Uncle.     I  have  loved  thee 
Even  fh)m  thy  childhood  Joan  !  and  1  shall  lose 
The  comfort  of  mine  age  in  losing  thee. 
But  God  be  with  thee,  Child  I " 

Nor  was  the  Maid, 
Though  all  subdued  of  soul,  untroubled  now 
In  that  sad  parting ; .  .  but  she  calm'd  herself. 
Painfully  keeping  down  her  heart,  and  said, 
"  Comfort  thyself,  my  Uncle,  with  the  thought 
Of  what  I  am,  and  for  what  enterprise 
Chosen  firom  among  the  people.     Oh  I  be  sure 
I  shall  remember  thee,  in  whom  I  found 
A  parent's  love,  when  parents  were  unkind  ! 
And  when  the  ominous  broodings  of  my  soul 
Were  scofTd  and  made  a  mock  of  by  all  else. 
Thou  for  thy  love  didst  hear  me  and  believe. 
Shall  I  forget  these  things  ? "...  By  this  Dunois 
Had  arm'd,  the  steeds  stood  ready  at  the  gate. 
But  then  she  fell  upon  the  old  man's  neck 
And  cried,  *♦  Pray  for  me  ! . .  I  shall  need  thy  prayers ! 
Pray  for  me,  that  I  fail  not  in  my  hour  1 " 
Thereat  awhile,  as  if  some  aweful  thought 
Had  overpower'd  her,  on  his  neck  she  hung ; 
Then  rising  with  flush'd  cheek  and  kindling  eye, 
**  Farewell  1 "  quoth  she,  **  and  live  in  hope  !  Anon 
Thou  shalt  hear  tidings  to  nuoice  thy  heart. 
Tidings  of  joy  for  all,  but  most  for  thee  I 
Be  this  thy  comfort ! "     The  old  man  received 
Her  last  embrace,  and  weeping  like  a  child. 
Scarcely  through  tears  could  see  them  on  their  steeds 
Spring  up,  and  go  their  way. 

So  on  they  went, 

earnest  forth  out  of  the  womb  I  sanctified  thee,  and  I  ordained 
thee  a  prophet  unto  the  nations. 

Then  said  I,  Ab,  Loan  Goo,  behold  I  cannot  speak,  for  I 
am  a  child. 

But  the  Lord  said  unto  me.  Say  not  I  am  a  child,  for  thou 
shalt  go  to  all  that  I  shall  send  thee,  and  whatsoerer  I  com- 
mand thee,  thou  shalt  speak. 

Thou  therefore  gird  up  thy  loins,  and  arise,  and  speak  unto 
them  all  that  I  command  thee :  be  not  dismayed  at  their  faces 
lest  I  confound  thee  before  them."— JerMuViA,  chap.  i. 
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And  now  along  the  mountain*s  winding  path 
Upward  they  joumey*d  slow,  and  now  they  paused 
And  gazed  where  o'er  the  plain  the  stately  towers 
Of  Yaucouleur  arose,  in  distance  seen, 
Dark  and  distinct ;  below  its  castled  height. 
Through  &ir  and  fertile  pastures,  the  deep  Meuse 
Roird  glittering  on.     Domremi's  cottages 
Gleam'd  in  the  sun  hard  by,  white  cottages. 
That  in  the  evening  traveller's  weary  mind 
Had  waken'd  thoughts  of  comfort  and  of  home. 
Making  him  yearn  for  rest.     But  on  one  spot. 
One  little  spot,  the  Virgin's  eye  was  flx'd. 
Her  native  Arc  ;  embower'd  the  hamlet  lay 
Upon  the  forest  edge,  whose  ancient  woods. 
With  all  their  infinite  varieties. 
Now  form'd  a  mass  of  shade.     The  distant  plain 
Rose  on  the  horizon  rich  with  pleasant  groves. 
And  vineyards  in  the  greenest  hue  of  spring. 
And  streams  now  hidden  on  their  winding  way, 
Now  issuing  forth  in  light. 

The  Maiden  gazed 
Till  all  grew  dim  upon  her  dizzy  eye. 
"  Oh  what  a  blessed  world  were  this !  *'  she  cried, 
**  But  that  the  great  and  honourable  men 
Have  seized  the  earth,  and  of  the  heritage 
Which  God,  the  Sire  of  all,  to  all  had  given. 
Disherited  their  brethren  !     Happy  those 
Who  in  the  after-days  shall  live  when  Time 
Hath  spoken,  and  the  multitude  of  years 
Taught  wisdom  to  mankind  !  i  .  .  Unhappy  France  I 
Hercer  than  evening  wolves  thy  bitter  foes 
Rush  o'er  the  land,  and  desolate,  and  kill ;  < 
Long  has  the  widow's  and  the  orphan's  groan 
Accused  Heaven's  justice  ;  —  but  the  hour  is  come  I 
God  hath  inclined  his  ear,  hath  heard  the  voice 
Of  mourning,  and  his  anger  is  gone  forth.'* 


1  "  But  as  Tor  the  mighty  man  he  had  the  earth,  and  the 
honourable  man  dwelt  in  It. 

Days  should  tpeak,  and  multitude  of  years  should  teach 
wisdom."— Jofr. 

>  While  the  English  and  French  contend  for  dominion, 
sovereignty  and  life  itself,  men's  goods  In  France  were  vio- 
lently taken  by  the  license  of  war,  churches  spoiled,  men 
every  where  murthered  or  wounded,  others  put  to  death  or 
tortured,  matrons  ravished,  maids  forcibly  drawn  from  out 
their  parentc*  arms  to  be  deflowered ;  towns  daily  taken,  dally 
spoyled,  dally  defaced,  the  riches  of  the  inhabitants  carried 
whither  the  conquerors  think  Rood ;  houses  and  villages  round 
about  set  on  fire,  no  kind  of  cruelty  is  left  unpractised  upon 
the  miserable  French,  omitting  many  hundred  kind  of  other 
calamities  which  all  at  once  oppressed  them.  Add  hereunto 
that  the  commonwealth,  being  destitute  of  the  help  of  laws 
(which  for  the  most  part  are  mule  In  times  of  war  and  mutiny), 
floateth  up  and  down  without  any  anchorage  at  right  or  jus- 
tice. Neither  was  England  herself  void  of  these  mischiefs, 
who  every  day  heard  the  news  of  her  valiant  children's  fune- 
rals, slain  In  perpetual  skirmishes  and  bickerings,  her  general 
wealth  continually  ebt)ed  and  wained,  so  that  the  evils  seemed 
almost  equal,  and  the  whole  western  world  echoed  the  groans 
and  sighs  of  either  nation's  quarrels,  being  the  common  argu- 
ment of  speech  and  compassion  through  Christendom."  — 
Speed. 

*  When  Montaigne  saw  It  In  1.S80,  the  flront  of  the  house 
wag  covered  with  pointings  representing  the  history  of  the 
Maid.  He  says,  "  Ses  desccndans  fiirent  annoblis  par  favour 
du  Rol,  eC  nous  monstraruut  les  armes  que  le  Roi  leur  donna. 


Then  said  the  Son  of  Orleans,  "  Holy  Maid  I 

Fain  would  I  know,  if  blameless  I  may  seek 

Such  knowledge,  how  the  heavenly  c^  was  heard 

First  in  thy  waken'd  soul ;  nor  deem  in  me 

Aught  idly  curious,  if  of  thy  past  life 

I  ask  the  story.     In  the  hour  of  age. 

If  haply  I  siunlve  to  see  this  realm 

Dcliver'd,  precious  then  will  be  the  thought 

That  I  have  known  the  delegated  Maid, 

And  heard  from  her  the  wondrous  ways  of  Heaven.** 


"  A  simple  tale,"  the  mission'd  Maid  replied ; 
"  Yet  may  it  well  employ  the  Journeying  hour. 
And  pleasant  is  the  memory  of  the  past 

**  See'st  thou.  Sir  Chief,  where  yonder  forest  sUrtB 
The  Meuse,  that  in  its  winding  mazes  shows. 
As  on  the  farther  bank,  the  distant  towers 
Of  Yaucouleur  ?  there  in  the  hamlet  Arc 
My  father's  dwelling  stands  ^ ;  a  lowly  hut. 
Yet  nought  of  needful  comfort  did  it  lack. 
For  in  Lorraine  there  lived  no  kinder  Lord 
Than  old  Sir  Robert,  and  my  father  Jaques 
In  flocks  and  herds  was  rich  ;  a  toiling  man. 
Intent  on  worldly  gains,  one  in  whose  heart 
Affection  had  no  root     I  never  knew 
A  parent's  love  ;  for  harsh  my  mother  was. 
And  deem'd  the  care  which  infancy  demands 
Irksome,  and  ill-repaid.     Severe  they  were. 
And  would  have  made  me  fear  them  ;  but  my  soul 
Possess'd  the  germ  of  inborn  fortitude. 
And  stubbornly  I  bore  unkind  rebuke 
And  angry  chastisement.     Yet  was  the  voice 
That  spake  in  tones  of  tenderness  most  sweet 
To  my  young  heart ;  how  have  I  felt  it  leap 
With  transport,  when  my  Uncle  Claude  approach'd  I 


qui  sont  d*azur  k  un*  esp£e  drolte  couronn^  et  polgn^  d*or, 
et  deux  fleurs  de  lis  d'or  au  cot£  de  ladite  esp^ ;  de  qaof 
un  receveur  de  Yaucouleur  donna  un  escusson  point  ft  M.  de 
Caselis.  Le  devant  de  la  maisonette  oti  elle  naquit  est  tome 
peinte  de  ses  gestes ;  mais  I'aage  en  a  fort  corrumpa  Is 
peinture.  II  y  a  aussi  un  abre  le  long  d'une  vigne  qu'oii 
nomme  I'abre  de  la  Pucelle,  qui  n*a  nulle  autre  chose  I 
remerquer."  —  Forages  de  Montaigne,  L  p.  17. 

*'  Ce  n'etalt  qu'une  maisonette ;  et  cependant  die  a  sol^ 
slst^  Jusqu'i  nos  jours,  grico  au  tdle  national  du  maireetdM 
habitans  de  Domremy,  qui  pendant  les  demidres  ann^es  da 
gouvcmement  Imperial,  voyant  qu'on  reftisaltde  lear  alloov 
la  somme  neccssaire  pour  son  entretien,  y  suppledrent  par 
une  souscrlptlon  volontaire ;  tant  le  respect  et  la  vCn^radoi 
que  les  vertus  Insplrent,  peuvent  quclquefols  prolonger  la 
durfe  des  monumens  les  plus  simples  et  les  plus  fraglles.**' 
Le  Brun  de  Chartneliet,  T.  I.  S44. 

It  appears,  however,  that  whatever  might  be  the  respect 
and  veneration  of  the  inhabitants  for  this  lllustrioas  heroine 
and  martyr,  they  allowed  the  cottage  In  which  she  was  bora 
to  be  villainously  desecrated,  very  soon  after  their  national 
feeling  had  been  thus  praised.  Tlie  author,  whose  book  wm 
published  only  In  the  second  year  (1817)  after  the  overthrow 
of  the  Imperial  Governmeut,  adds  the  following  note  to  this 
passage :  —  "  Depuls  I'^poque  oQ  ee  paaaage  i  itk  fcrit,  U 
paralt  que  les  choses  sont  fort  chang^.  On  lit  ce  qui  sidt 
dans  le  Narrateur  de  la  Meuse :  *  Les  chambret  oQ  logireat 
cette  heroine  et  ses  parens  sont  converties  en  teUcs  ;  das 
vils  anlmaux  occupent  I'emplacement  du  lit  de  Jeanne  d*Are. 
son  armoire  vermoulue  renferme  des  uateosUea  d*6corle.*  ** 
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r  be  would  take  me  on  his  knee,  and  tell 
kch  wmidroas  tales  as  childhood  loves  to  hear, 
stening  with  ea^r  eyes  and  open  lips 
evoudy  in  attention.     Good  old  man  1 
h  if  I  tver  pour'd  a  prayer  to  Heaven 
uluUow'd  by  the  gratcAil  thought  of  him, 
iethinks  tbe  righteous  winds  would  scatter  it  1 
c  W3»  a  parent  to  me,  and  his  home 
'»  mine,  when  in  advancing  years  I  found 

0  peaue,  no  comfort  in  my  &ther*s  house. 
r'ith  hira  I  pass'd  the  pleasant  evening  hours, 
y  day  I  drove  my  fiither*8  flock  afield,  i 

nd  this  was  happin^s. 

«<  Amid  these  wilds 
■ften  to  summer  pasture  have  I  driven 
"he  flock ;  and  well  I  know  these  woodland  wilds, 
nd  eT»7  bosom*d  vale,  and  valley  stream 
dnr  to  memory.     I  have  laid  me  down 
Hide  yon  valley  stream,  that  up  the  ascent 
vce  sends  the  sound  of  waters  now,  and  watch*d 
be  beck  roll  glittering  to  the  noon-tide  sun, 
nd  Uitened  to  its  ceaseless  murmuring, 
iU  aO  was  hush*d  and  tranquil  in  my  soul, 
UM  with  a  strange  and  undefined  delight 
iatpaiRd  across  the  mind  like  summer  clouds 
vr  the  vale  at  eve  !  their  fleeting  hues 
ie  traveller  cannot  trace  with  memory's  eye, 
t  he  remembers  well  how  f^  they  were, 
vheaotifuL 

"  In  solitude  and  peace 
re  I  grew  up,  amid  the  loveliest  scenes 
unpolluted  nature.     Sweet  it  was, 
the  white  mists  of  morning  roU'd  away, 
see  the  upland's  wooded  heights  appear 
t  in  the  early  dawn,  and  mark  the  slope 
h  fone^flowers  glowing,  as  the  sun  illumed 
ir  golden  glory  >  with  his  deepening  light ; 
(Bant  at  noon  beside  the  vocal  brook 
lay  me  down,  and  watch  the  floating  douds, 

1  shape  to  &ncy*s  wild  similitudes 

ir  ever- varying  forms;  and  oh  how  sweet  1 
ilrive  my  flock  at  evening  to  the  fold, 
1  hasten  to  our  little  hut,  and  hear 
:  voice  of  kindness  bid  me  welcome  home. 

AmkI  the  village  playmates  of  my  youth 
one  whom  riper  years  approved  a  friend, 
entle  maid  was  my  poor  Madelon  ; 
red  her  as  a  sister,  and  long  time 
undivided  tenderness  possessed, 
U  a  better  and  a  holier  tie 
e  her  one  nearer  friend ;  and  then  my  heart 
took  her  happiness,  for  never  lived 
appier  pair  than  Amaud  and  his  wife. 

Lomine  was  calVd  to  arms,  and  with  her  youth. 
It  Amaud  to  tbe  war.     The  mom  was  fiUr, 


"ftapla  finoid  out  a  o«C  of  mlradet  in  her  education." 
«id  Falter,  **  that  so  Uoo-Uke  a  ipiiit  should  be  bred 
■fiheep  like  David.'* 

k  ii  Mid  that  vbea  Liniuras  was  in  England  he  was 
*  *ack  with  Che  wgyniUL  appearance  of  the  Ibrse  in 
si«,IImi  with  aay  other  of  oar  native  i^ts.  —  Mrt. 
V'fltfOm.LSie. 
"  0  DiiCh,  how  Uacr  is  the  maenhnnoeof  thee  to  a  Ban 


Bright  shone  the  sun,  the  birds  sung  cheerfUlly, 
And  all  the  fields  seem'd  joyous  in  the  spring ; 
But  to  I>omremi  wretched  was  that  day. 
For  there  was  lamentation,  and  the  voice 
Of  anguish,  and  the  deeper  agony 
That  spake  not     Never  can  my  heart  forget 
The  feelings  that  shot  through  me,  when  the  horn 
Gave  its  last  call,  and  through  the  castle>gate 
The  banner  moved,  and  from  the  clinging  arms 
Which  hung  on  them,  as  for  a  last  embrace. 
Sons,  brethren,  husbands,  went 

**  More  fk^uent  now 
Sought  I  the  converse  of  poor  Madelon, 
For  now  she  needed  Friendship's  soothing  voice. 
All  the  long  summer  did  she  Uve  in  hope 
Of  tidings  fh)m  the  war;  and  as  at  eve 
She  with  her  mother  by  the  cottage  door 
Sat  in  the  sunshine,  if  a  traveller 
Appear'd  at  distance  coming  o'er  the  brow. 
Her  eye  was  on  him,  and  it  might  be  seen 
By  theflush'd  cheek  what  thoughts  were  in  her  heart, 
And  by  the  deadly  paleness  which  ensued. 
How  her  heart  died  within  her.     So  the  days 
And  weeks  and  months  pass'd  on ;  and  when  the  leaves 
Fell  in  the  autumn,  a  most  painful  hope 
That  reason  own*d  not,  that  with  expectation 
Did  never  cheer  her  as  she  rose  at  mom. 
Still  linger'd  in  her  heart,  and  still  at  night 
Made  disappointment  dreadfuL     Winter  came. 
But  Amaud  never  flpom  the  war  retum'd. 
He  far  away  bad  perish 'd ;  and  when  late 
The  tidings  of  his  certain  death  arrived. 
Sore  with  long  anguish  underneath  that  blow 
She  sunk.     Then  would  she  sit  and  think  all  day 
Upon  the  past,  and  talk  of  happiness 
That  never  could  retunu  as  though  she  found 
Best  solace  in  the  thoughts  which  minister'd 
To  sorrow :  and  she  loved  to  see  the  sun 
Go  down,  because  another  day  was  gone. 
And  then  she  might  retire  to  solitude 
And  wakefrd  recollections,  or  perchance 
To  sleep  more  wearying  fkr  than  wakefulness. 
Dreams  of  his  safety  and  return,  and  starts 
Of  agony  ;  so  neither  night  nor  day 
Could  she  find  rest,  but  pined  and  pined  away. 

"  Death  !  to  the  happy  thou  art  terrible ; 
But  how  the  wretched  love  to  think  of  thee. 
Oh  thou  tme  comforter,  the  friend  of  all 
Who  have  no  friend  beside  I       By  the  sick  bed 
Of  Madelon  I  sat,  when  sure  she  felt 
The  hour  of  her  deliverance  drawing  near ; 
I  saw  her  eye  kindle  with  heavenly  hope, 
I  had  her  latest  look  of  earthly  love, 
I  felt  her  hand's  last  pressure.  .  .  .  Son  of  Orleans  I 
I  would  not  wish  to  Uve  to  know  that  hour. 
When  I  could  think  upon  a  dear  friend  dead. 


that  lireth  at  rest  in  hit  potsettions,  unto  the  man  tnat  hath 
nothing  to  vex  him,  and  that  hath  prosperity  in  all  things ; 
yea  unto  him  that  is  yet  able  to  receive  meat  I 

**  O  Death,  acceptable  is  thy  sentence  unto  the  needy,  azid 
imto  him  whose  strength  faileth,  that  is  now  in  the  last  age. 
and  is  Texed  with  all  things,  and  to  him  that  despaireth,  and 
hath  lost  patience  ! "  —  EccktiastiaUt  xlL  1,  2. 
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And  weep  not ;  but  they  are  not  bitter  tears, . . . 
Not  painful  now ;  for  Christ  hath  risen,  first  fruits 
Of  them  that  slept ;  and  we  shall  meet  again. 
Meet,  not  again  to  part:  the  Grave  hath  lost 
Its  victory. 

"I  remember  as  her  bier 
Went  to  the  grave,  a  lark  sprung  up  aloft. 
And  soar'd  amid  the  sunshine,  carolling 
So  fiill  of  joy,  that  to  the  mourner's  ear 
More  mournfully  than  dirge  or  passing  belL 
The  joyous  carol  came,  and  made  us  feel 
That  of  the  multitude  of  beings,  none 
But  man  was  wretched. 

**  Then  my  soul  awoke. 
For  it  had  slumberM  long  in  happiness. 
And  never  feeling  misery,  never  thought 
What  others  suffer.     I,  as  best  I  might. 
Solaced  the  keen  regret  of  Elinor ; 
And  much  my  cares  avail'd,  and  much  her  son's, 
On  whom,  the  only  comfort  of  her  age. 
She  center'd  now  her  love.     A  younger  birth. 
Aged  nearly  as  myself  was  Theodore, 
An  ardent  youth,  who  with  the  kindest  care 
Had  sooth'd  his  sister's  sorrow.     We  had  knelt 
By  her  death-bed  together,  and  no  bond 
In  closer  union  knits  two  human  hearts 
Than  fellowship  in  grief. 

*<It  chanced  as  once 
Beside  the  fire  of  Elinor  I  sat. 
The  night  was  comfortless,  the  loud  blast  howl'd. 
And  as  we  drew  around  the  social  hearth. 
We  heard  the  rain  beat  hard.   Driven  by  the  storm 
A  warrior  mark'd  our  distant  taper's  light ; 
We  heapt  the  fire,  and  spread  the  friendly  board. 

*  *Tis  a  rude  night ; '  the  stranger  cried :  *  safe  housed 
Pleasant  it  is  to  hear  the  pelting  rain. 

I  too  could  be  content  to  dwell  in  peace. 
Resting  my  head  upon  the  lap  of  love. 
But  that  my  country  calls.     When  the  winds  roar. 
Remember  sometimes  what  a  soldier  suffers. 
And  think  on  Comrade.  * 

**  Theodore  replied, 

*  Success  go  with  thee !     Something  we  have  known 
Of  war,  and  tasted  its  calamity ; 

And  I  am  well  content  to  dwell  in  peace. 
Albeit  inglorious,  thanking  the  good  God 
Who  made  me  to  be  happy.' 

•••Did  that  God,' 
Cried  Conrade, '  form  thy  heart  for  happiness. 
When  Desolation  royally  careers 
Over  thy  wretched  country  ?     Did  that  God 
Form  thee  for  Peace  when  Slaughter  is  abroad. 
When  her  brooks  run  with  blood,  and  Rape,  and 
Murder, 

>  Dreadful  indeed  mast  have  been  the  miseries  of  the 
French  from  vulgar  plunderers,  when  the  manners  of  the 
highest  classes  were  marked  by  hideous  grossness  and  ?lces 
that  may  not  be  uttered. 

'*  Of  acts  so  ill  examples  are  not  good." 

Sir  WiUiam  Alexander. 

Yet  it  may  be  right  to  Justify  the  saying  in  the  text  by  an 
extract  from  the  notes  to  Andrew's  History  of  Great  Britain  : 
— .**Agricola  quilibetf  sponsam  juvenem  acqulsitus,  ac  in 
Tldnia  alicujus  viri  nobilis  et  prvpotentis  habitans,  crude- 
liasime  vexabatur.     Nempe  nonnunquam  in  ejus  domum 


Stalk  through  her  flaming  towns?  Live  fltouin  pnoe, 

Toung  man  1  my  heart  is  human :  I  must  fisd 

For  what  my  brethren  suffer.'     While  he  spake . 

Such  mingled  passions  character'd  his  face 

Of  fierce  and  terrible  benevolence. 

That  I  did  tremble  as  I  listen'd  to  him. 

And  in  my  heart  tumultuous  thoughts  arose 

Of  high  achievements,  indistinct,  and  wild. 

And  vast, .  •  yet  such  they  were  as  made  me  pant 

As  though  by  some  divinity  posseas'd.  . 

"  <  But  is  there  not  some  duty  due  to  dioee 
We  love  7 '  said  Theodore  ;  <  Is  there  an  empk)j 
More  righteous  than  to  cheer  declining  age. 
And  thus  with  filial  tenderness  repay 
Parental  care?' 

«<*  Hard  is  it,'  Conrade  crfed. 
Ay,  hard  indeed,  to  part  fh>m  those  we  love ; 
And  I  have  suffer'd  that  severest  pang. 
I  have  left  an  aged  mother ;  I  have  kft 
One  upon  whom  my  heart  has  fasten'd  all 
Its  dearest,  best  affections.     Should  I  live 
Till  France  shall  see  the  blessed  hour  of  peace, 
I  shall  return ;  my  heart  will  be  content. 
My  duties  then  will  have  been  well  discharged. 
And  I  may  then  be  happy.     There  are  those 
Who  deem  such  thoughts  the  &ncies  of  a  mind 
Strict  beyond  measure,  and  wece  well  content. 
If  I  shoidd  soften  down  my  rigid  nature 
Even  to  inglorious  ease,  to  honour  me. 
But  pure  of  heart  and  high  in  self-esteem 
I  must  be  honoured  by  myself:  all  else. 
The  breath  of  Fame,  is  as  the  unsteady  wind 
Worthless.' 

'*  So  saying  firom  his  belt  he  took 
The  encumbering  sword.  I  held  it,  listening  to  him. 
And  wistless  what  I  did,  half  from  the  sheath 
Drew  forth  its  glittering  blade.     I  gaxed  upon  It, 
And  shuddering,  as  I  touch'd  its  edge,  exclaim'd 
How  horrible  it  is  with  the  keen  sword 
To  gore  the  finely-fibred  human  fhune  I 
I  could  not  strike  a  lamb. 

"  He  answer'd  me, 
•• '  Maiden,  thou  sayest  welL     I  could  not  strike 
A  lamb  !  .  .  But  when  the  merciless  invader 
Spares  not  grey  age,  and  mocks  the  infknt's  shriek 
As  it  doth  writhe  upon  his  cursed  lance. 
And  forces  to  his  foul  embrace  the  wife 
Even  where  her  slaughter'd  husband  Meeds  to  death. 
Almighty  God  I  I  should  not  be  a  man 
If  I  did  let  one  weak  and  pitifUl  feeling 
Make  mine  arm  impotent  to  cleave  him  down. 
Think  well  of  this,  young  man  ^  t  he  cried,  and  took 
The  hand  of  Theodore ;  *  think  well  of  this; 

frruens  Iste  optimus,  magnft  comitante  catervi,  pretion 
ingens  redemptionis  exigeret,  ac  li  son  protinus  solTcrst 
colonus,  istum  miserum  in  magna  area  protrudens,  veniutc 
ac  tenerc  uxori  su«  (super  Ipsam  arcam  proatratse)  rim  rir 
nobilis  adferret ;  roce  exclamans  borrenda,  *  Audine  Rostior  I 
Jan^am,  super  banc  arcam  constupratur  dilecta  tua  sponsa  I  * 
atque  peracto  hoc  scelere  nefando  relioqueretur  (horrcseo 
relerens)  sufTocatione  expirans  maritos,  nisi  magno  prodo 
sponsa  nuper  ?itiata  llberationem  ejus  redimerefe.'*— J.tto 
PariM. 

Let  us  add  to  this  the  detestable  history  of  a  great  ooai- 
mander  under  Charles  VII.  of  France,  the  bastard  of  Bow> 
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As  you  are  hunum,  as  you  hope  to  live 

In  peace,  amid  the  dearest  joys  of  home, 

Think  well  of  thia  I     Tou  have  a  tender  mother ; 

As  you  do  wish  that  she  may  die  in  peace. 

As  you  would  even  to  madness  agonize 

To  bear  this  maiden  call  on  you  in  vain 

For  help,  and  aee  her  dragg'd,  and  hear  her  scream 

In  the  blood-reeking  soldier's  lustful  grasp, 

Think  that  there  are  such  horrors  ^ !  that  even  now. 

Some  dty  flames,  and  haply,  as  in  Roan, 

boo,  who  (•(ter  having  comnitted  the  moit  execrable  cHmet 
dariog  s  •rrie*  of  jreari  with  impunity),  was  drowned  in 
1441.  by  the  conttatUe  Kichemont  (a  treacherous  assafsin 
hioiseir,  but  a  mirror  orju«tice  when  compared  to  some  of  his 
eootenporaries),  on  its  being  proved  against  him  "Quod  super 
ipwa  msritum  Ti  prostratum,  uxori,  frustra  repugnanti,  vim 
litulmt.  Ensuite  il  avoit  fait  battre  et  d^couper  le  mari, 
taac  qoe  e'itoit  pitle  i  voir."  —  Mim.  de  Riehrmotd. 

*  I  trusUte  the  following  anecdote  of  the  Black  Prince 
froB  KroisMrt :  — 

"  The  Phoce  of  Wales  was  about  a  month,  and  not  longer, 

before  the  city  of  Lymoges.  and  he  did  not  assault  it,  but 

always  cootfaiued  mining.    When  the  miners  of  the  prince 

had  finished  their  work,  they  said  to  him,  *  Sir,  we  will  throw 

<h>wB  s  great  part  of  the  wall  into  the  moat  whenever  it  shall 

pletsr  jou.  so  that  you  may  enter  into  the  city  at  your  ease, 

vithout  danger.*     These  words  greatly  pleased  the  prince, 

who  said  to  them,  *  I  chuse  that  your  work  should  be  mani- 

(nted  to-morrow  at  the  hour  of  day-break.'     Then  the 

loiaen  set  Are  to  their  mines  the  next  morning  as  the  prince 

had  commanded,  and  overthrew  a  great  pane  of  the  wall, 

vhich  filled  the  moat  where  it  had  (alien.    The  English  saw 

all  this  very  willingly,  and  they  were  there  all  armed  and 

rmlj  to  enter  into  the  town ;  those  who  were  on  foot  could 

«Qtpr  St  their  ease,  and  they  entered  and  ran  to  the  gate,  and 

beat  it  to  the  earth,  and  all  the  barriers  also ;  for  there  was 

DO  defitnce,  and  all  this  was  done  so  suddenly,  that  the  people 

of  the  town  were  not  upon  their  guard.    And  then  you  might 

hare  seen  the  prince,  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  tiie  count  of 

Csoterbory,  the   count   of  Pembroke,   Messire  Guischart 

Dugie.  and  all  the  other  chiefs  and  their  people  who  entered 

b ;  sad  ruffians  on  foot  wlio  were  prepared  to  do  mischief, 

sod  to  run  through  the  town,  and  to  kill  men  and  women  and 

childrm,  and  so  they  had  been  commanded  to  do.    There 

vas  a  fall  pitiful  sight,  for  men  and  women  and  children  cast 

thonsdves  on  their   knee*  before  the  prince  and  cried 

'  mercy  ! '  but  be  was  so  endamed  with  so  great  rage,  that 

he  heard  them  not ;  neither  man  nor  woman  would  he  hear, 

bat  they  were  all  pat  to  the  sword  wherever  they  were  found, 

sad  these  people  had  not  been  guilty.    I  know  not  how  they 

cooid  have  no  pity  upon  poor  people,  who  had  never  been 

powerful  enough  to  do  any  treason.    There  was  no  heart  so 

hsrd  ia  the  dty  of  Lymoges  which  bad  any  remembrance  of 

God,  that  did  not  lament  the  great  mischief  that  was  there ; 

fcr  wiorc  than  three  thousand  men  and  women  and  children 

*wo  pot  to  death  that  day ;  God  has  their  souls,  for  indeed 

^  were  martyred.    In  entering  the  town  a  party  of  the 

Eifliish  went  to  the  palace  of  the  bishop  and  found  him  there, 

sod  took  him  and  led  him  before  the  prince,  who  looked  at  him 

wkh  a  murderous  look  i/etaimtu$ement\  and  the  best  word 

(hit  ht  could  say  to  bim  was  that  his  head  should  be  cut  off, 

>ad  then  he  made  him  be  taken  flrom  his  presence."  —  1. 23ft. 

The  crime  which  the  people  of  Lymoges  had  committed 

WIS  that  of  sorrendering  when  they  had  been  besieged  by  the 

<iakc  <rf  Berry,  and  in  conaeqiwnce  turning  French.     And 

this  crime  was  thus  punished  at  a  period  when  no  versatility 

sfeoadueC  was  tboogbt  dishonourable.  The  phrases  fownscr 

^'V'^— lowrw^r  tirmnfoit — retomner  Angloit^  occur  re- 

P«itedly  in  FroiaMTt.    1  should  add,  that  of  all  the  heroes  of 

ddi  period  the  Black  Prince  was  the  most  generous  and  the 


Some  famish'd  babe  on  his  dead  mother's  breast 
Yet  hangs  and  pulls  for  food  !  ^  .  .  Woe  be  to  those 
By  whom  the  evil  comes  I     And  woe  to  him, .  . 
For  little  less  his  guilt,  .  .  who  dwells  in  peace. 
When  every  arm  is  needed  for  the  strife  I  * 

"When  we  had  all  betaken  us  to  rest, 
Sleepless  I  lay,  and  in  my  mind  revolved 
The  high-soul'd  warrior's  speech.     Then  Madelon 
Bose  in  remembrance ;  over  her  the  grave 

After  the  English  had  taken  the  t4iwn  of  Montereau,  the 
seigneur  de  Gukery,  who  commanded  there,  retired  to  tho 
castle ;  and  Henry  V.  threatened,  unless  he  surrendered,  to 
hang  eleven  gentlemen,  taken  in  the  town.  These  poor  men 
intreated  the  governor  to  comply,  for  the  sake  of  saving  their 
lives,  letting  him  at  the  same  time  know  how  impossible  it 
was  that  his  defence  could  bo  of  any  avail.  He  was  not  to  be 
persuaded  ;  and  when  they  saw  this,  and  knew  that  tbey  roust 
die,  some  of  them  requested  that  they  might  first  see  their 
wives  and  their  friends.  This  was  allowed :  Idyeut  depitnu 
regret*  au  prendre  congi,  says  Pierre  de  Fanin,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  they  were  executed  as  Henry  had  threatened. 
The  governor  held  out  for  fifteen  days,  and  then  yielded  by 
a  capitulation  which  secured  himself.  —  {CoU.  d€»  Mhnoire*. 
t.  v.  p.  45(5.) 

in  the  whole  history  of  these  dreadful  tiroes  I  remember 
but  one  roan  whom  the  cruelty  of  the  age  had  not  contami- 
nated, and  that  was  the  Portuguese  hero  Nuno  Alvares  Perei- 
ra,  a  man  who  appears  to  me  to  have  been  a  perfect  example 
of  patriotism,  heruism,  and  every  noble  and  lovely  quality 
above  all  others  of  any  age  or  country. 

Atrocious,  however,  as  these  instances  are,  they  seem  as 
nothing  when  compared  to  the  atrocities  which  the  French 
exercised  upon  each  other.  When  Soissons  was  captured  by 
Charles  VI.  (1414)  in  person,  *'  in  regard  to  the  destruction 
committed  by  the  king's  army  (says  Monstrellet).  it  cannot  be 
estimated ;  for  after  they  had  plundered  all  the  inhabitants, 
and  their  dwellings,  they  despoiled  the  churches  and  monas- 
teries. They  even  took  and  robbed  the  most  part  of  the 
sacred  shrines  of  many  bodies  of  saints,  which  they  stripped 
of  all  the  precious  stones,  gold  and  silver,  together  with  many 
other  jewels  and  holy  things  appertaining  to  the  aforesaid 
churches.  There  is  not  a  Christian  but  would  have  shud- 
dered at  the  atrocious  excesses  committed  by  the  soldiery  in 
Soissons ;  married  women  violated  before  their  husl)ands ; 
young  damsels  in  the  presence  of  their  parents  and  relatives ; 
holy  nuns,  gentlewomen  of  all  ranks,  of  whom  there  were  many 
in  the  town  ;  all,  or  the  greater  part,  were  violated  against 
their  wills  by  divers  nobles  and  others,  who  after  having  sa- 
tiated their  own  brutal  passions,  delivered  them  over  without 
mercy  to  their  servants :  and  there  is  no  remembrance  of 
such  disorder  and  havoc  being  done  by  Christians,  considering 
the  many  persons  of  high  rank  that  were  present,  and  who 
made  no  efforts  to  check  them.  There  were  also  many  gen- 
tlemen in  the  king's  army  who  had  relations  in  the  town,  as 
well  secular  as  churchmen  ;  but  the  disorder  was  not  the  less 
on  that  account" —  Vol.  iv.  p.  31. 

What  a  national  contrast  is  there  between  the  manner  in 
which  the  English  and  French  have  conducted  their  civil 
wars  I  Even  in  the  wars  of  the  Fronde,  when  all  parties  were 
alike  thoroughly  unprincipled,  cruelties  were  committed  on 
t>oth  sides  which  it  might  have  been  thought  nothing  but  the 
strong  feelings  of  a  perverted  religious  principle  could  have 
given  birth  to. 

3  Holinshed  says,  speaking  of  the  siege  of  Roan,  *'  If  I 
should  rehearse  how  deerelie  dogs,  rats.  mice,  and  cats  were 
sold  within  the  townc,  and  how  greedilie  they  were  by  the 
poore  people  eaten  and  devoured,  and  how  the  people  dailie 
died  for  fault  of  food,  and  young  infants  late  sucking  in  the 
streets  an  their  mother's  breasts,  being  dead  starved  for  hunger, 
the  reader  might  lament  their  extreme  miseries."  —  p.  566. 


Had  closed ;  her  sorrowB  were  not  reglster'd 

In  the  rolls  of  fiune  ;  but  when  the  tears  run  down 

The  widow's  cheek,  shall  not  her  cry  be  heard 

In  Heaven  against  the  oppressor?  will  not  God 

In  sunder  smite  the  unmerciful,  and  break 

The  sceptre  of  the  wicked  ?  *  .  .  Thoughts  like  these 

Possessed  my  soul,  till  at  the  break  of  day 

I  slept ;  nor  did  my  heated  brain  repose 

Even  then  ;  for  visions,  sent,  as  I  believe. 

From  the  Most-High,  arose.     A  high-towcr'd  town 

Hemm*d  in  and  girt  with  enemies,  I  saw, 

Where  Famine  on  a  heap  of  carcasses. 

Half  envious  of  the  unutterable  feast, 

Bfark'd  the  gorged  raven  clog  his  beak  witb  gore. 

I  tum*d  me  then  to  the  besieger's  camp. 

And  there  was  revelry  :  a  loud  lewd  laugh 

Burst  on  mine  ear,  and  I  beheld  the  chiefs 

Sit  at  their  feast,  and  plan  the  work  of  death. 

My  soul  grew  sick  within  me  ;  I  look'd  up, 

Beproaching  Heaven, .  .  lo  !  from  the  clouds  an  arm 

As  of  the  avenging  angel  was  put  forth. 

And  firom  his  hand  a  sword,  like  lightning,  fell. 

**  From  that  night  I  could  feel  my  burthen*d  soul 
Heaving  beneath  incumbent  Deity. 
I  sate  in  silence,  musing  on  the  days 
To  come,  unheeding  and  unseeing  all 
Around  me,  in  that  dreaminess  of  thought 
When  every  bodily  sense  is  as  it  slept. 
And  the  mind  alone  is  wakeful.     I  have  heard 
Strange  voices  in  the  evening  wind  ;  strange  forms 
Dimly  discovered  throng'd  the  twilight  air. 
The  neighbours  wonder'd  at  the  sudden  change. 
They  call'd  me  crazed ;  and  my  dear  Uncle  too, 
Would  sit  and  gaze  upon  me  wistfUlly, 
A  heaviness  upon  his  aged  brow. 
And  in  his  eye  such  sorrow,  that  my  heart 
Sometimes  misgave  me.     I  had  told  him  all 
The  mighty  future  labouring  in  my  breast. 
But  that  the  hour,  methought,  not  yet  was  come. 

«  At  length  I  heard  of  Orleans,  by  the  foe 
Walled  in  from  human  help :  thither  all  thoughts 
All  hopes  were  tum'd  ;  that  bulwark  beaten  down. 
All  were  the  invaders.     Then  my  troubled  soul 
Grew  more  disturb'd,  and  shunning  every  eye, 
I  loved  to  wander  where  the  woodland  shade 


I  **  Do  not  the  t«an  run  down  the  wtdow'g  cheek  ?  and  ii 
not  her  cry  agninst  him  that  cuiteth  them  to  fall  ? 

**  The  Lord  will  not  be  slack  till  behave  smitten  in  sunder 
the  loins  of  the  unmerciful,  tlU  he  have  taken  away  the  multi- 
tude of  the  proud,  and  broken  the  sceptre  of  the  unrighteous." 
—  Scetetiattieus. 

*  In  the  Journal  of  Paris  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  VI.  and 
VII.  it  is  asserted  that  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  in  answer  to  an 
interrogatory  of  the  doctors,  whether  she  had  ever  assisted  at 
tlie  assemblies  held  at  the  FounUiu  of  the  Fairies  near  Domp- 
reh),  round  which  the  evil  spirits  dance,  confessed  that  she  had 
often  repaired  to  a  beautifbl  fountain  in  the  county  of  Lor- 
raine, which  she  named  the  good  Fountain  of  the  Fairies  of 
oar  Lord."  —  From  tke  motet  to  the  Mmgluh  verstom  qf  Le 
OrmtdTi  FobUauM. 

*  Being  asked  whether  she  had  ever  seen  any  fUries,  she 
answered  no  ;  but  that  one  of  her  god.mothers  pretended  to 
have  seen  some  at  the  Fairy-tree,  near  the  village  of  Dompre. 


Was  deepest,  there  on  mightiest  deeds  to  brood 
Of  shadowy  vastness,  such  as  made  my  heart 
Throb  loud  :  anon  I  paus'd,  and  in  a  state 
Of  half  expectance,  listcn'd  to  the  wind. 


**  There  is  a  fountabi  in  the  forest  cal]*d 
The  Fountain  of  the  Fairies  > :  when  a  child 
With  a  delightfid  wonder  I  have  heard 
Tales  of  the  Elfin  tribe  who  on  its  banks 
Hold  midnight  revelry.     An  ancient  oak. 
The  goodliest  of  the  forest,  grows  beside ; 
Alone  it  stands,  upon  a  green  grass  plat. 
By  the  woods  bounded  like  some  little  isle. 
It  ever  hath  been  deera'd  their  favourite  tree. 
They  love  to  lie  and  rock  upon  its  leaves,  * 
And  bask  in  moonshine.     Here  the  Woodman  leads 
His  boy,  and  shewing  him  the  grecn-sward  mark'd 
With  darker  circlets,  says  their  midnight  dance 
Hath  traced  the  rings,  and  bids  him  spare  the  tree. 
Fancy  had  cast  a  spell  upon  the  place  , 

Which  made  it  holy  ;  and  the  villagers  I 

Would  say  that  never  evil  thing  approach'd  j 

Unpunished  there.     The  strange  and  fearful  pleasure 
Which  flll'd  me  by  that  soUtary  spring,  / 

Ceased  not  in  riper  years ;  and  now  it  woke 
Deeper  delight,  and  more  mysterious  awe. 


"  A  blessed  spot  I  Oh  how  my  soul  ei\)oy*d 
Its  holy  quietness,  with  what  delight 
Escaping  fh)m  mankind  I  hastened  there 
To  solitude  and  freedom  !  Thitherward 
On  a  spring  eve  I  had  betaken  me. 
And  there  I  sat,  and  mark'd  the  deep  red  clouds 
Gather  before  the  wind  .  .  the  rising  wind. 
Whose  sudden  gusts,  each  wilder  than  the  last. 
Appeared  to  rock  my  senses.     Soon  the  night 
Darken'd  around,  and  the  large  rain-drops  fell 
Heavy ;  anon  tempestuously  the  gale 
Swept  o'er  the  wood.    Methought  the  thunder-shower 
Fell  with  refreshing  coolness  on  my  head. 
And  the  hoarse  dash  of  waters,  and  the  rush 
Of  winds  that  mingled  with  the  forest  roar. 
Blade  a  wild  music.     On  a  rock  I  sat. 
The  glory  of  the  tempest  flll'd  my  soul ; 
And  when  the  thunders  peal'd,  and  the  long  flash 
Hung  durable  in  heaven,  and  on  my  sight 
Spread  the  grey  forest,  memory,  thought,  were  gone,< 


4  "  In  this  representation  which  I  made  to  place  myself  near 
to  Christ  (says  St.  Teresa),  there  would  come  suddenly  upoa 
me,  without  either  expectation  or  any  preparation  on  my  part, 
such  an  evident  feeling  of  the  presence  of  God,  as  that  I  could 
by  no  means  doubt,  but  that  either  he  was  witliin  me,  or  else 
1  all  engulphed  in  him.  This  was  not  in  the  manner  of  a 
vision,  but  I  think  they  call  it  Mistical  Theology ;  and  it 
suspends  the  soul  in  such  sort,  that  she  teems  to  be  wholly 
out  of  herself.  The  Will  is  in  act  of  loving,  the  Memory 
seems  to  be  in  a  manner  lost,  Uie  understanding,  in  my 
opinion,  discourses  not ;  and  although  it  be  not  lost,  yet  It 
works  not  as  I  was  saying,  but  remains  as  it  were  amased  to 
consider  how  much  it  understands." — X(/Sr  qf  St.  Tere$m 
written  hjf  kerseif. 

Teresa  was  well  acquainted  with  the  feelings  of  enthosiasoK 
I  had,  however,  described  the  sensations  of  the  Maid  of 
Orleans  before  I  had  met  with  the  life  of  the  saint. 


JOAN  OF  ARC. 
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n  flCDK  of  sdf  umihilate,  I  seemM 
iiltaed  into  the  lome. 

«  At  length  a  light 
ipproach'd  the  spring ;  I  saw  my  Uncle  Claude ; 
lis  grey  locks  dripping  with  the  midnight  storm, 
le  came,  and  caught  me  in  his  arms,  and  cried. 
My  OodI  my  child  is  safe  1 ' 

**  I  felt  his  words 
Pkrce  in  my  heart ;  my  soul  was  overchai^d ; 
[  feu  apon  his  neck  and  told  him  all ; 
jod  was  within  me,  as  I  felt,  I  spake, 
iod  be  believed. 

**  Ay,  Chieftain  I  and  the  world 
^  looD  believe  my  mission ;  for  the  Lord 
^  niae  up  indignation  and  pour  on*t 
3is  vnth,  and  they  shall  perish  who  oppress.**  i 


JOAN  OF  ARC, 


THE   SECOND   BOOK. 


n>  now  beneath  the  horizon  westering  slow 
ad  fonk  the  orb  of  day :  o'er  all  the  vale 
parple  softness  qnread,  save  where  some  tree 
s  lengthen'd  shadow  stretch'd,  or  winding  stream 
irror'd  the  light  of  Heaven,  still  traced  distinct 
ben  twilight  dimly  shrouded  all  beside, 
grateful  coolness  flneshen'd  the  calm  air, 
id  the  hoarse  grasshoppers  their  evening  song 
iDg  shrill  and  ceaselewS  as  the  dews  of  night 
scended.     On  their  way  the  travellers  wend, 
leering  the  road  with  converse,  till  at  length 
My  mark  a  cottage  lamp  whose  steady  light 
<3iie  through  the  lattice ;  thitherward  they  turn: 
lere  came  an  old  man  forth ;  his  thin  grey  locks 
i>Ted  to  the  breeze  and  on  his  wither'd  &oe 
K  characters  of  age  were  written  deep. 
lem,  looting  low  with  rustic  courtesy, 
•  welcomed  in ;  on  the  white-ember'd  hearth 
apt  up  firesh  ftiel,  then  with  friendly  care 


**  Raise  up  Indignadon,  and  poyr  out  wrath,  and  let  them 
"^h  who  oppress  the  people  !  '* — Eceie$ia*ticu»t  xxxvi. 

The  epithets  «Artl/and  koarte  will  ofit  appear  incoogruous 
MM  wlu  has  attended  to  the  grasshopper's  chirp.  Gasseus 
( characterised  the  sound  by  a  word  certainly  accurate,  in 

talc  of  a  grasshopper  who  perched  upon  St.  Francis's 
Bcr,  snd  sung  the  pndse  of  God  and  the  wonders  of  his  own 
i;  to  hii  Teniaeular  tongue,  St.  Francis  and  all  the  grass- 
ifcn  httenhig  with  equal  edification. 

Cicada 

Canebat  (ut  sic  elferam)  dcadicd. 

Pia  HOaria  Angelini  Gauei. 

vk^  be  remembered  two  lines  in  the  Zanitonella  of  the 

Karooicpoet, 

Sentis  an  quantc  cicigant  CigaUe, 
Que  mihi  nonpunt  cicigando  testam. 

The  aiarglnal  note  says,  **  Ctdgare,  vox  dcadse  vel  cigalse.** 
St-  Fnmds  taboured  much  in  the  conTersion  of  animals. 
I  the  fine  series  of  pictures  represoiting  his  life,  lately 
<isM  fur  the  new  Franciscan  ocmrent  at  Uadrid,  I  recollect 


Spread  out  his  homely  board,  and  filled  the  bowl 
With  the  red  produce  of  the  vine  that  arch'd 
His  evening  seat ;  they  of  the  plain  repast 
Partook,  and  quaff 'd  the  pure  and  pleasant  draught 

"  Strangers,  your  fare  is  homely,**  said  their  Host, 
"  But  such  it  is  as  we  poor  countrymen 
Earn  with  our  toil ,  in  foith  ye  are  welcome  to  it  I 
I  too  have  borne  a  lance  in  younger  days ; 
And  would  that  I  were  young  again  to  meet 
These  haughty  English  in  the  field  of  fight ; 
Such  as  I  was  when  on  the  &tal  plain 
Of  Agincourt  I  met  them." 

*«  Wert  thou  then 
A  sharer  in  that  dreadftil  day's  defeat  ?  *' 
Exclaim'd  the  Bastard:  **  Didst  thou  know  the  Lord 
Of  Orleans  ?  ** 

"  Know  him  ?  '*  cried  the  veteran, 
**  I  saw  him  ere  the  bloody  fight  began 
Riding  from  rank  to  rank,  his  beaver  up. 
The  long  lance  quivering  in  his  mighty  grasp. 
His  eye  was  wrathful  to  an  enemy, 
But  for  his  countrymen  it  had  a  smile 
Would  win  all  hearts.     Looking  at  thee,  Sir  ELnight, 
Methinks  I  see  him  now ;  such  was  his  eye. 
Gentle  in  peace,  and  such  his  manly  brow.** 

*<  No  tongue  but  speaketh  honour  of  that  name  !** 
Exclaim'd  Dunois.     **  Strangers  and  countrymen 
Alike  revered  the  good  and  gallant  Chief. 
His  vassals  like  a  father  loved  their  Lord ; 
His  gates  stood  open  to  the  traveller ; 
The  pilgrim  when  he  saw  his  towers  r^oiced. 
For  he  had  heard  in  other  lands  the  fame 
Of  Orleans.  .  .And  he  lives  a  prisoner  still  1 
Losing  all  hope  because  my  arm  so  long 
Hath  fidl'd  to  win  his  Uberty  !*' 

He  tum*d 
His  head  away,  hiding  the  burning  shame 
Which  flush 'd  his  face.    **  But  he  shall  live,  Dunois,** 
The  mission'd  Maid  replied ;  **  but  he  shall  live 
To  hear  good  tidings ;  hear  of  liberty. 
Of  his  own  liberty,  by  his  brother's  arm 
Achieved  in  well-won  battle.     He  shall  live 
Happy,  the  memory  of  his  prison'd  years  ^ 


seeing  him  preach  to  a  congregation  of  birds.  Gaz»us  has  a 
poem  upon  his  instructing  a  ewe.  His  advice  to  her  is  soma- 
what  curious : 

Vide  ne  arietes,  neve  in  (^vios  ruas ; 
Cave  devoTendos  flosculos  altarlbus 
Vel  ore  laceres,  vel  biTurcato  pode, 
Male  ferlatse  felis  instar,  proteras. 

There  is  another  upon  his  converting  two  lambs,  whose 
prayers  were  more  acceptable  to  God,  Marot !  says  he,  than 
your  psalms.  If  the  nun,  who  took  care  of  them  in  his 
absence,  was  inclined  to  lie  a-t)ed— 

Frater  Agnus  banc  be^  be^  sue 

Devotus  excitabiit. 

O  agne  jam  non  agne  sed  doctor  bone  ! 

>  The  Maid  declared  upon  her  trial,  that  God  loved  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  and  that  she  had  received  more  revelations 
concerning  him,  than  any  person  living,  except  the  klng.^ 
Rapin. 

Orleans,  during  his  long  captivity,  **  had  learut  to  court  the 
fair  ladies  of  England  in  their  native  strains."    Among  the 
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Shall  heighten  all  his  joys,  and  his  grey  hain 
Go  to  the  grave  in  peace." 

«*  I  would  ftiin  live 
To  see  that  day,**  replied  their  aged  host : 
**  How  would  niy  heart  leap  to  hehold  again 
The  gallant  generous  chieftain !  I  fought  by  him. 
When  all  our  hopes  of  victory  were  lost, 
And  down  his  batter'd  arms  the  blood  streamed  fast 
From  many  a  wound.  Like  wolves  they  hemm*d  us  in. 
Fierce  in  unhoped-for  conquest :  all  around 
Our  dead  and  dying  countr>'men  lay  heap'd  ; 
Yet  still  he  strove ; .  .1  wondcr'd  at  his  valour  1 
There  was  not  one  who  on  that  fatal  day 
Fought  bravelier.** 

«  Fatal  was  that  day  to  France,** 
Exclaim*d  the  Bastard :  "  there  Alen9on  fell. 
Valiant  in  vain ;  there  D' Albert,  whose  mad  pride 
Brought  the  whole  ruin  on.     There  fell  Brabant, 
Yaudemont,  and  Marie,  and  Bar  and  Faquenberg, 
Our  noblest  warriors ;  the  determined  foe 

Harlelun  MSS.  Is  a  collection  of  '*  lore  poems,  roundeli  and 
songt,'*  composed  by  tUe  French  prince  during  his  confine- 
ment. 

I  According  to  Hollmshed  the  English  army  consisted  of 
only  lA.OOO  men,  harassed  with  a  tedious  march  of  a  month, 
in  very  bad  weather,  through  an  enemy's  country,  and  for  the 
most  pare  sick  of  a  flux.  He  states  the  number  of  French  at 
60)000,  of  whom  10,000  were  slain,  and  1900  of  the  higher 
order  taken  prisoners.  Some  historians  make  the  dispropor. 
tion  in  numbers  still  greater.  Goodwin  says,  that  among  the 
slain  there  were  one  archbishop,  three  dukes,  six  earls,  ninety 
barons,  fifte«i  hundred  knights,  and  seven  thousand  esquires 
or  gentlemen. 

*  This  was  the  usual  method  of  marshalling  the  bowmen. 
At  Cressy  "  the  archers  stood  in  manner  of  an  herse,  about 
two  hundred  in  front  and  but  forty  in  depth,  which  is  un. 
doubtedly  the  best  way  of  embattelUng  archers,  especially 
when  the  enemy  Is  very  numerous,  as  at  this  time :  for  by  the 
breadth  of  the  front  the  extension  of  the  enemies  front  is 
matched  ;  and  by  reason  of  the  thinness  in  flank,  the  arrows 
do  more  certain  execution,  being  more  likely  to  reach  home." 
—  Bame». 

The  victory  at  Poictiers  is  chiefly  attributed  to  the  herse  of 
archers.  After  mentioning  the  conduct  and  courage  of  the 
English  leaders  in  that  battle.  Barnes  says,  "but  all  this 
courage  had  been  thrown  away  to  no  purpose,  had  it  not  been 
•econdedby  the  extraordinary  gallantry  of  the  English  archers, 
who  behaved  themselves  that  day  with  wonderful  constancy, 
alacrity,  and  resolution.  So  that  by  their  means,  in  a  manner, 
all  the  French  battails  received  their  first  foil,  being  by  the 
barbed  arrows  so  galled  and  terrified,  that  they  were  easily 
opened  to  the  men  of  arms." 

"  Without  all  question,  the  guns  which  are  used  now-a.dayr 
are  neither  so  terrible  in  battle,  nor  do  such  execution,  nor 
work  such  confusion  as  arrows  can  do:  for  buUets.being  not 
seen  only  hurt  when  they  hit,  but  arrows  enrage  the  horse, 
and  break  the  array,  and  terrify  all  that  behold  them  in  the 
bodies  of  their  neighbours.  Not  to  say  that  every  archer  can 
shoot  thrice  to  a  gunner's  once,  and  that  whole  squadrons  of 
bows  may  let  fly  at  one  time,  when  only  one  or  two  files  of 
musqueteers  can  discharge  at  one  once.  Also,  that  whereas 
gims  are  useless  when  your  pikes  join,  because  they  only  do 
execution  point  blank,  the  arrows  which  will  kill  at  random, 
may  do  good  service  even  behind  your  men  of  arms.  And  it 
is  notorious,  that  at  the  famous  battle  of  Lepanto,  the  Turkish 
bows  did  more  mischief  than  the  Christian  artillery.  Besides 
It  Is  not  the  least  observable,  that  whereas  the  weakeitt  may 
use  guns  as  well  as  the  strongest,  in  those  days  your  lusty  and 
tall  yeomen  were  chosen  for  the  bow,  whose  hose  being  fas- 
tened with  one  point,  and  their  Jackets  long  and  easy  to  shoot 


Fought  for  revenge,  not  hoping  victory. 
Desperately  brave ;  ranks  fell  on  ranks  before  them ; 
The  prisoners  of  that  shameful  day  out-simiro*d 
Their  conquerors  I "  i 

"  Yet  believe  not,**  Bertram  cried, 
*'  That  cowardice  disgraced  thy  countrymen  I 
They  by  their  leaders'  arrogance  led  on 
With  heedless  fury,  found  all  numbers  vain, 
All  effort  fhiltless  there  ;  and  hadst  thou  8een» 
Skilful  as  brave,  how  Henry's  ready  eye 
Lost  not  a  thicket,  not  a  hillock's  aid ; 
From  his  hersed  bowmen  how  the  arrows  flew' 
Thick  as  the  snow-flakes  and  with  lightning  force ; 
Thou  wouldst  have  known  such  soldiers,  such  a  chief, 
Could  never  be  subdued. 

'*  But  when  the  field 
Was  won,  and  they  who  had  escaped  the  fight 
Had  yielded  up  their  arms.  It  was  foul  work 
To  turn  on  the  defenceless  prisoners 
The  cruel  sword  of  conquest  s     Olrt  around 

in,  they  had  their  Mmbs  at  Ml  liberty,  so  that  they  might 
easily  draw  bows  of  great  strength,  and  shoot  arrows  of  a  yard 
long  beside  the  head."  —  Joshua  Bmmft. 

3  During  the  heat  of  the  combat,  when  the  English  had 
gained  the  upper  hand,  and  made  several  prisoners,  news  was 
brought  to  king  Henry  that  the  French  were  attacking  his 
rear,  and  had  already  captured  the  greater  part  of  liis  baggage 
and  sumpter-horses.  This  was  indeed  true,  for  Robinet  de 
Boumonville,  RiSlartde  Clamasse,  Ysambartd'Aslncourt.and 
some  other  men  at  arms,  with  about  six  hundred  peasants, 
liad  fallen  upon  and  taken  great  part  of  the  king's  baggage, 
and  a  number  of  horses,  while  the  guard  was  occupied  in  the 
battle.  This  distressed  the  king  very  much,  for  he  saw  that 
though  the  French  army  had  been  routed,  they  were  collecting 
on  different  parts  of  the  plain  in  large  bodies,  and  he  was  afraid 
they  would  resume  the  battle:  he  therefore  catiied  Instant 
proclamation  to  be  made  by  sound  of  trumpet,  that  every  one 
should  put  his  prisoners  to  death,  to  prevent  them  (W>m  aMIng 
the  enemy,  should  the  combat  be  renewed.  This  caused  an 
instantaneous  and  general  massacre  of  the  French  prisoners, 
occasioned  by  the  disgraceful  coiMluct  of  Robinet  de  Boar- 
nonville,  Ysambart  d'Asincourt,  and  the  others,  who  were 
afterwards  punished  for  it,  and  imprisoned  a  very  long  time 
by  duke  John  of  Burgundy,  notwithsunding  they  had  maile 
a  present  to  the  count  de  Charolois  of  a  most  precious  sword, 
ornamented  with  diamonds,  that  had  belonged  to  the  king  of 
England.  They  had  taken  this  sword,  with  other  rich  jewels, 
from  king  Henry's  baggage,  and  had  made  this  present,  that 
in  case  they  should  at  any  time  be  called  to  an  accmmt  for 
what  they  had  done,  the  count  might  stand  their  friend.— 
Monstrelet^  vol.  iv.  p.  180. 

When  the  king  of  England  had  on  this  Saturday  begun  his 
march  towards  Calais,  many  of  the  French  returned  to  the 
field  of  battle,  where  the  bodies  had  been  turned  over  more 
than  once,  some  to  seek  for  their  lords,  and  carry  them  to  their 
own  countries  for  burial,  others  to  pillage  what  the  English 
had  left.  King  Henry's  army  had  only  taken  gold,  silver, 
rich  dresses,  helmets,  and  what  was  of  value,  for  which  reason 
the  greater  part  of  the  armour  was  untouched,  and  on  the  dead 
bodies ;  but  it  did  not  long  remain  thus,  for  it  was  very  soon 
stripped  off,  and  even  the  shirts  and  all  other  parts  of  their 
dress  were  carried  away  by  the  peasants  of  the  adjoining  vil- 
lages. 

The  bodies  were  left  exposed  as  naked  as  when  they  came 
Into  the  world.  On  the  Saturday,  Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  Wetinesday.  the  corpses  of  many  princes  were  well  washed 
and  raised,  namely,  the  dukes  of  Brabant,  Bar,  and  Alen^on, 
the  counts  de  Nevers,  de  Blaiimont,  de  Vauderaont.  de  FauU 
quembergp.  the  lord  de  Dampierre.  admiral  sir  Charles  d'AI- 
breth.  constable,  and  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Friars  Minors 
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I  tothdr  merry  lud  Barrender^d  me, 

Wben  k)  I  I  heard  the  dreadftil  cry  of  death. 

^ot  as  amid  the  fray,  when  man  met  man. 

And  in  fdr  combat  gare  the  mortal  blow ; 

Here  the  poor  captives,  weaponless  and  bound, 

Snr  tlirir  stem  victors  draw  again  the  sword. 

And  groan'd   and    strove  in  vain    to   free    their 

hands. 
And  bade  them  think  upon  their  plighted  faith, 
And  pray'd  for  mercy  in  the  name  of  Ood, 
lo  Yiin :  the  King  lud  bade  them  massacre. 
And  in  their  helpless  prisoners*  naked  breasts 
Titey  droye  the  weapon.     Then  I  looked  for  death, 
Aod  at  that  OHmient  death  was  terrible, .  . 
For  the  heat  of  fight  was  over ;  of  my  home 
I  tlioiigfat,  and  of  my  wife  and  little  ones 
Id  bitterness  of  heart.     Bat  the  brave  man. 
To  vh(Hn  the  dhance  of  war  had  made  me  thrall, 
Bad  pity,  loosed  my  hands  and  bade>  me  fly. 
It  vai  the  will  of  Heaven  that  I  should  live 
Ciiildleu  and  old  to  think  upon  the  past, 
Ajid  wish  that  I  had  perish'd  !** 

The  old  man 
^ept  ai  he  spake.     **  Ye  may  perhaps  have  heard 
Of  the  kird  siege  that  Soan  so  long  endur'd. 
I  dwelt  there,  strangers ;  I  had  then  a  wife. 
And  I  had  children  tenderly  beloved, 
^  I  did  hope  should  cheer  me  in  old  age 


tf  Bodin.  Ochen  were  carried  by  their  servants,  some  to 
tMrovn  countries*  and  others  to  diftrent  churches.  All 
vitt  wtn  recognised  were  taken  away,  and  burled  in  the 
(kvthci  of  Ihelr  manors. 

When  Philippe  count  de  Charolols  heard  of  the  unfor- 
toats  sad  nMUiicboly  disaster  of  the  French,  he  was  in  great 
Irief ;  Bsore  espedally  for  the  death  of  his  two  uncles,  the 
dake  of  Brabant  and  count  de  Never*.  Mored  by  compas- 
doB,  he  cansed  all  that  had  renudned  exposed  on  the  field  of 
talis  to  be  taterred«.and  commissioned  the  abbot  de  Rous- 
darfllc  and  the  bailiff  of  Aire  to  have  it  done.  They  mea- 
■red  oat  a  aqoare  of  twenty-five  yards,  wherein  were  dug 
ttree  trenches  twdve  feet  wide,  in  which  were  buried,  by  an 
atcooDt  kept,  tve  thousand  eight  hundred  men.  It  was  not 
known  liow  many  had  beciKlarried  away  by  theif  flriends,  nor 
vhat  naaiber  of  the  4lovndad  had  died  in  hospitals,  towns, 
viUiCes,  and  even  hi  the  adjaoeot  woods ;  but,  as  1  have  before 
■id,  k  mnst  have  beeft  very  great. 

Thb  square  was  ceoae<7ated  as  a  burylng^gronnd  by  the 
Wshop  of  Guinea,  aLtkie  command  and  as  procurator  of  Louis 
ds  Lazcrabonrg.  Uahop  of  Therounne.  It  was  surrounded 
br  a  ttrong  edge  of  tliOTiM,  to  prevent  wolves  or  dogs  from 
ealaiag  it,  and  tearing  up  and  devouring  the  bodies. 

la  conseqaencc  of  this  sad  event,  some  learned  clerk  of  the 
the  following  verses : 


A  chief  by  dolorous  mischance  oppress'd, 
A  prince  who  roles  by  arbitrary  will, 

A  royal  boose  by  discord  sore  distressed, 
A  council  pri^udlced  and  partial  still, 

Snbjerts  by  prodigality  lm>ught  low, 

Unil  fill  the  land  with  beggars,  well  we  trow. 

NoUea  made  noble  in  dame  Nature's  spite, 
A  timorous  clergy  fear,  and  truth  conceal ; 

While  humUe  commoners  forego  their  right. 
And  the  harsh  yoke  of  proud  oppression  feel ; 

Thus,  while  the  people  mourn,  the  public  woe 

Will  flu  the  land  with  beggars,  well  we  trow. 

Ah  feritle  woe  I  whose  impotent  eommanda 
The  very  vaaaals  baMj  dare  deqiise : 


And  close  mine  eyes.     The  tale  of  misery 
May-hap  were  tedious,  or  I  could  relate 
Much  of  that  dreadful  time." 

The  Maid  replied. 
Wishing  of  that  devoted  town  to  hear. 
Thus  then  the  veteran : 

"So  by  Heaven  preserved. 
From  the  disastrous  plain  of  A^incourt  > 
I  speeded  homewards,  and  abode  in  peace. 
Henry,  as  wise  as  brave,  had  back  to  England  ^ 
Led  his  victorious  army  ;  well  aware 
That  France  was  mighty,  that  her  warlike  sons, 
Impatient  of  a  foreigner's  command. 
Might  rise  impetuous,  and  with  multitudes 
Tread  down  the  invaders.     Wisely  he  returned. 
For  our  proud  barons  in  their  private  broils 
Wasted  the  strength  of  France.     I  dwelt  at  home. 
And  with  the  little  I  possessed  content. 
Lived  happily.     A  pleasant  sight  it  was 
To  see  my  children,  as  at  eve  I  sat 
Beneath  the  vine,  come  clustering  round  my  knee. 
That  they  might  hear  again  the  oft -told  tale 
Of  the  dangers  I  had  past ;  their  little  eyes 
Would  with  such  anxious  eagerness  attend 
The  tale  of  lifie  preserved,  as  made  me  feel 
Lifers  value.     My  poor  children !  a  hard  fhte 
Had  they  !     But  oft  and  bitterly  I  wish 
That  God  had  to  his  mercy  taken  me 


Ah.  helplens  raon.irch  !  whnite  enervate  hands 

And  wavering  counsels  dare  no  liigii  emprize. 
Thy  haptens  reign  will  cause  our  tours  to  flow. 
And  fill  the  land  with  beggarK.  well  we  trow. 

Johnes^s  MonstreMt  vol.  iv.  p.  195. 

According  to  Pierre  de  Fenin,  the  F.ngiish  did  not  bury 
their  own  dead ;  but  their  loss  was  so  small  that  this  is  very 
unlikely.  He  says,  "  Aprds  cette  doloureuse  journ^e,  et  que 
toutes  lea  deux  parties  se  furent  retirees,  Loujrs  de  Luxem- 
bourg, qui  estoit  Evesquo  de  TeroUane,  fit  faire  en  la  place 
od  la  bataille  avoit  est^  donn^  plusieurs  ciiamiers,  oii  il  fit 
assembler  tous  les  morta  d'un  coste  et  d'autre,  et  Id  les  fit 
enterrer :  puis  il  b^it  la  place,  et  la  (it  endore  de  fortes  hayes 
tout  autour,  pour  la  garantlr  du  bestial." 

Alter  the  battle  of  Agincourt  Henry  lodged  at  Maisoncelle ; 
**  le  lenderaain  au  matin  il  en  dcslogea,  et  alia  passer  tout  au 
milieu  des  morts  qui  avoient  entc  tues  en  ce  combat ;  Id  il 
s'arresta^  grand  espace  de  temps,  et  tirdrent  res  gens  encor 
des  prisonniers  hors  du  nombre  de*  morts.  qu'iis  emmendrent 
avec  eux."  —  CoU.  des  Mtmoiret,  t.  v.  p.  3ft4. 

t  Perhaps  one  consequence  of  the  victory  at  Agincoiirt  is 
not  generally  known.  Immediately  on  his  return  Henry 
sent  his  legates  to  the  council  of  Constance:  **At  this 
counrell,  by  the  assent  of  all  nations  there  present,  it  was 
authorised  and  ordained,  that  Kngland  should  obtaine  the 
name  of  a  nation,  and  should  be  said  one  of  the  five  nations 
that  owe  their  devotion  to  the  church  of  Rome,  which  thing 
untiil  that  time  men  of  other  nations,  for  envy,  had  delayed 
and  letted."  — S/oir^,  Etmham. 

»  Henry  Judged,  that  by  fomenting  the  troubles  of  France, 
he  should  procure  more  certain  and  lasting  advantages  than 
by  means  of  his  arms.  Tl)e  truth  is,  by  pushing  the  French 
vigorously,  he  ran  the  risk  of  uniting  them  all  against  him  ;  in 
which  case,  hl»  advantages,  probably,  would  have  been  incon- 
siderable :  but  by  granting  them  some  respite,  he  gave  them 
opportunity  to  destroy  one  another :  therefore,  contrary  to 
every  one's  expectation,  he  laid  aside  hl»  military  affairs  for 
near  eighteen  months,  and  betook  himsHftnjtirely  to  negotia- 
tion, which  afforded  him  the  prospect  of  less  doubtful  advan- 
tages. —  Rapin. 
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In  childhood,  for  it  is  a  heavy  lot 
To  linger  out  old  age  in  loneliness  ! 

**  Ah  me  I  when  war  the  masters  of  mankind, 
Woe  to  the  poor  man  !  if  he  sow  his  field. 
He  shall  not  reap  the  harvest ;  if  he  see 
His  offspring  rise  around,  his  boding  heart 
Aches  at  the  thought  that  they  are  multiplied 
To  the  sword  I     Again  from  England  the  fierce  foe 
Came  on  our  ravaged  coasts.     In  battle  bold. 
Merciless  in  conquest,  their  victorious  King 
Swept  like  the  desolating  tempest  round. 
Dambieres  submits ;  on  Caen's  suldectcd  wall 
The  flag  of  England  waved.     Roan  still  remained. 
Embattled  Roan,  bulwark  of  Normandy  ; 
Nor  unresisted  round  her  massy  walls 
Pitch'd  they  their  camp.  I  need  not  tell,  Sir  Ruight, 
How  oft  and  boldly  on  the  invading  host 
We  burst  with  fierce  assault  impetuous  forth, 
For  many  were  the  warlike  sons  of  Roan. ' 
One  gallant  Citizen  was  famed  o'er  all 
For  daring  hardihood  pre-eminent, 
Blanchard.     He,  gathering  round  his  countrymen, 
With  his  own  courage  kindling  every  breast. 
Had  made  them  vow  before  Almighty  God* 
Never  to  yield  them  to  the  usurping  foe. 

*  "  Yet  although  the  armie  was  strong  withoat,  there  lacked 
not  within  both  hardie  capteins  and  manfull  soldiers,  and  as 
for  people,  they  had  more  than  inough  :  for  as  it  is  written  by 
some  tliat  had  good  cause  to  know  the  truth,  and  no  occasion 
to  erre  from  the  same,  there  were  in  the  citie  at  the  time  of 
the  siege  210,000  persons.  Dailie  were  issues  made  out  of 
the  citie  at  diverse  gates,  sometime  to  the  losse  of  the  one 
partie  and  sometimes  of  Ihe  other,  as  chances  of  warre  in 
such  adventures  happen."  —  HoUiuked,  fi66. 

*  '•  The  Frenchmen  indeed  preferring  fame  before  worldlle 
riches,  and  despising  pleasure  (the  enemy  to  warlike  prow- 
esse),  sware  ech  to  other  never  to  render  or  deliver  the  citie, 
while  they  might  either  hold  sword  in  hand  or  speare  in 
rest."—  //o/tiwAirrf.  566. 

s  **  The  king  of  England  advertised  of  their  hautle  cou- 
rages, determined  to  conquer  them  by  famine  which  would 
not  be  tamed  by  weapon.  Wherefore  he  stopped  all  the  pas- 
sagM,  both  by  water  and  land,  that  no  vittcls  could  be  con- 
veied  to  the  ritie.  He  cast  trenches  round  al>out  the  wails, 
and  set  them  full  of  stakes,  and  defended  them  with  archers, 
so  that  there  was  left  neither  waie  for  them  within  to  issue 
out,  nor  for  anie  that  were  abroad  to  enter  in  without  his 
license.  —  The  king's  coosine  germane  and  alie  (the  khig  of 
Portugale),  sent  a  great  navie  of  well-appointed  ships  unto 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Seine,  to  stop  that  no  French  vessel 
should  enter  the  river  and  passe  up  the  same,  to  the  aid  of 
them  within  Rouen. 

"  Thus  was  the  faire  citie  of  Rouen  compas«ed  about  with 
enemies,  both  by  water  and  land,  having  neither  comfort  nor 
aid  of  king,  dolphin,  or  duke.  —  Holintked,  566. 

King  Henry  of  England  marched  a  most  powerful  army, 
accompanied  by  a  large  train  of  artillery  and  warlike  stores, 
in  the  month  of  June,  before  the  noble  and  potent  town  of 
Kouen,  to  prevent  the  inhabitants  and  garrison  from  being 
supplied  with  new  corn.  The  van  of  his  array  arrived  there 
at  midnight,  that  the  garrison  might  not  make  any  sally 
•gainst  them.  The  king  was  lodged  at  the  Cartlmsian  con- 
vent ;  the  duke  of  Gloucester  was  quartered  before  the  gate 
of  St.  Hilaire ;  the  duke  of  Clarence  at  the  gate  of  Caen  ; 
the  earl  of  Warwick  at  that  of  Martinvilie ;  the  duke  of 
Exeter  and  earl  of  Dorset  at  that  of  Ueauvals :  in  front  of  the 
gate  of  the  castle  were  the  lord  marshall  and  Sir  John  de 
Cornwall.    At  the  gate  leading  to  Normandy  were  posted  the 


Before  the  God  of  Hosts  we  made  the  vow  : 

And  we  had  baflled  the  besieging  power, 

Had  not  the  patient  enemy  drawn  around 

His  wide  intrenchments.   From  the  wktch-tower*s  top 

In  vain  with  fearful  hearts  along  the  Seine 

We  stndn'd  the  eye,  and  every  distant  wave 

Which  in  the  sun-beam  glitter'd,  fondly  thought 

The  white  sail  of  supply.     Alas  I  no  more 

The  white  sail  rose  upon  our  aching  sight; 

For  guarded  was  the  Seine,  and  our  stem  foe 

Had  made  a  league  with  Famine.'     How  my  heart 

Sunk  in  me  when  at  night  I  carried  home 

The  scanty  pittance  of  to-morrow's  meal ! 

Tou  know  not,  strangers,  what  it  is  to  see 

The  asking  eye  of  himger  I 

«*  Still  we  strove, 
Expecting  aid ;  nor  longer  force  to  force. 
Valour  to  valour,  in  the  fight  opposed. 
But  to  the  exasperate  patience  of  the  foe. 
Desperate  endurance.^     Though  with  Christian  seal 
Ursino  would  have  pour'd  the  balm  of  peace 
Into  our  wounds.  Ambition's  ear,  best  pleased 
With  the  war's  clamour  and  the  groan  of  death. 
Was  deaf  to  prayer.     Day  after  day  pass'd  on ; 
We  heard  no  voice  of  comfort     From  the  walls 
Could  we  behold  their  savage  Irish  Kerns,* 


earls  of  Huntingdon,  Salisbury,  Kyroe,  and  the  lord  Neville, 
son  to  the  earl  of  Westmoreland.  On  the  hill  fronting  St 
Catherine's  were  others  of  the  English  barons.  Before  the 
English  could  fortify  their  quarters,  many  sallies  were  made 
on  them,  and  several  severe  skirmishes  passed  on  both  tides. 
But  the  English,  so  soon  as  they  could,  dug  deep  dltdies 
between  the  town  and  them,  on  the  top  of  which  they  planted 
a  thick  edge  of  thorns,  so  that  they  could  not  otherwise  be 
annoyed  than  by  cannon  shot  and  arrows.  They  also  built  a 
jette  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  about  a  cannon  shot  distant 
from  the  town,  to  which  they  fastened  their  chains,  one  of 
them  half  a  foot  under  the  water,  another  level  with  it,  and  a 
third  two  feet  above  the  stream,  so  that  no  boats  rould  bring 
provision  to  the  town,  nor  could  any  escape  from  it  that  way. 
They  likewise  dug  deep  galleries  of  communication  from  one 
quarter  to  another,  which  completely  sheltered  those  in  them 
from  cannon  or  other  warlike  machines."—  Momstrctrt,  vol.  t. 
p.  40. 

<  "  After  he  had  prosecuted  the  siege  of  this  place  for  some 
time,  the  cardinal  Ursino  repaired  to  his  camp,  and  endea- 
voured to  persuade  him  to  moderate  his  terms,  and  agree  to 
an  equiuble  peace;  but  the  king's  reply  plainly  evinced  bis 
determination  of  availing  himself  of  the  present  situation  of 
public  affkirs ;  *  Do  you  not  see,*  said  he,  *  that  God  has 
brought  me  hither,  as  it  were  by  the  hand  ?  The  throne  of 
France  may  be  said  to  be  vacant ;  I  have  a  good  title  to  that 
crown ;  the  whole  kingdom  is  involved  in  the  utmost  dis- 
order and  confusion ;  few  are  willing,  and  still  fewer  are 
able,  to  resist  me.  Can  I  have  a  more  convincing  proof  of 
the  interposition  of  heaven  in  my  favour,  and  that  the  Su- 
prenne  Ruler  of  all  things  has  decreed  that  I  should  ascend 
the  throne  of  France  ? ' "  _  Hist,  cf  England^  by  Hngk 
Clarendon. 

>  "  With  the  English  sixteen  hundred  Irish  Kernes  were 
enrolled  from  the  prior  of  Kilmainham  ;  able  men,  but 
almost  nak(.*d  ;  their  arms  were  targets,  darts,  and  swords; 
their  horsi's  little,  and  bare  no  saddle,  yet  nevertheless  nlra- 
ble,  on  which  upon  every  advantage  they  plaiod  with  the 
French,  in  spoiling  the  country,  rifeling  the  bouses,  and 
carrying  away  children  with  their  baggage  upou  their  coves 
baclcs."  —  S/wri/,  p.  HSM. 

The  king  of  England  had  in  his  army  numbers  of  Irish, 
the  greater  part  of  whom  were  on  foot,  having  only  a  stocking 
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BolBaiis  half^othed  half-human,  half-baptized,  i 
Curoe  with  their  spoil,  mingling  their  hideous  shouts 
Hth  moan  of  weary  flocks,  and  piteous  low 
Of  kine  sore-laden,  in  the  mirthful  camp 
Scattering  abundance ;  while  the  loathliest  food 
^'e  prized  above  all  price ;  while  in  our  streets 
The  dyini;  groan  of  hunger,  and  the  cries 
OrCunishing  in&nbt  echoed  .  .  and  we  heard, 
Vith  the  strange  selfishness  of  misery, 
We  beard,  and  heeded  not. 

"  Thou  wouldst  have  deem'd 
BoAD  must  have  fallen  an  easy  sacrifice, 
TooDit  warrior !  hadst  thou  seen  our  meagre  limbs 
And  pale  and  shrunken  cheeks,  and  hollow  eyes ; 
Trt  ttill  we  struggled  bravely  I  Blanchard  still 
Spake  of  the  obdurate  temper  of  the  foe, 
Of  HarHeur's  wretched  people  driven  out* 
HoQMlfss  and  destitute,  while  that  stem  King 
Knelt  at  the  altar  s,  and  with  impious  prayer 
Gave  God  the  glory,  even  while  the  blood 
Tkat  he  had  shed  was  reeking  up  to  Heaven. 
He  bade  us  think  what  mercy  they  had  found 
^  yielded  on  the  plain  of  Agincourt, 
ADd  what  fhe  gallant  sons  of  Caen,  by  him, 
b  aid  blood  alaughter'd  * :  then  his  scanty  food 
Sharing  with  the  most  wretched,  he  would  bid  us 
Bear  with  our  miseries  manfully. 

"  Thus  press'd, 
Lest  an  should  perish  thus,  our  chiefs  decreed 
l^omen  and  children,  the  infirm  and  old. 
All  who  were  useless  in  the  work  of  war. 
Should  forth  and  take  their  fortune.    Age,  that  makes 
The  Joys  and  sorrows  of  the  distant  yean 
Like  a  half-remember'd  dream,  yet  on  my  heart 


on  one  leg  and  foot,  with  the  other  quite  naked. 
They  had  tarsetf,  short  Javelins,  and  a  strange  sort  of  knives. 
Than  who  were  on  horseback  had  no  saddles,  but  rode  excel- 
kotfy  wefl  on  small  mountain  horses,  and  were  mounted  on 
nch  paalers  as  are  used  by  the  carriers  of  com  in  parts  of 
Fnaec.  They  were,  however,  miserably  accoutred  in  com- 
with  the  English,  and  without  any  arms  that  could 
hart  the  French  whenever  they  might  meet  them. 
Irish  made  frequent  excursions  during  the  siege 
**»  Normandy,  and  did  infinite  mischiefs,  carrying  back  to 
their  camps  large  booties.  Those  on  foot  took  men,  and 
*nm  chfldrai  frmn  the  cradle,  with  lieds  and  fUrniture,  and 
Pladag  them  on  eows,  drove  all  these  things  Iwfore  them,  for 
ihtyvcre  oAen  met  thus  by  the  French."  —  Montlrciet,  v. 

'  **  la  aome  comers  of  Connaught,  the  people  leave  the 
<%ht  araies  of  their  infnts  male  unchristened  (as  they  terme 
it), ta  the  end  that  at  any  time  afterwards  they  might  give  a 
■■a  deadly  and  ungracious  l>low  when  they  strike;  which 
Map  doe  sot  only  show  how  palpably  they  are  carried  away 
hf  tnttioBs  obaeurities,  but  doe  alio  intimate  how  full  their 
hearts  be  of  inveterate  revenge." 

The  book  flrom  which  this  extract  is  taken  wants  the  title. 
The  tide  of  the  second  part  is,  A  Prospect  of  the  most 
f'fi  Partg  qf  tike  World.  Printed  for  WiUiam  HunMe, 
^f9f^»Hemd  Place.    1646. 

'  **  Some  trritf ng  of  this  yeelding  up  of  Harfluer,  doo  in 
l^iortBake  mention  of  the  dlstresse  whereto  the  people. 
Ihm  expaOed  out  of  tbeir  habitations,  were  driven :  insomuch 
*  parents  with  their  children,  young  maids,  and  old  folke 
^cstaatofthe  tovne  gates  with  beavie  harts  (God  wot),  as 
^  la  thrir  praaent  shifts  to  seek  them  a  new  abode."  — 


This  act  of  baibarlly  was  perpetritad  by  Henry,  that  he 


Leaves  deep  impressed  the  horrors  of  that  hour. 

Then  as  our  widow-wives  clung  nmnd  our  neckSi 

And  the  deep  sob  of  anguish  interrupted 

The  prayer  of  parting,  even  the  pious  priest 

As  he  implored  his  God  to  strengthen  us. 

And  told  us  we  should  meet  again  in  Heaven, 

He  groan 'd  and  curs'd  in  bitterness  of  heart  * 

That  merciless  King.     The  wretched  crowd  pass'd  on ; 

My  wife  .  .  my  children  .  .  through  the  gates  they 

pass'd, 
Then  the  gates  closed  . .  Would  I  were  in  my  grave 
That  I  might  lose  remembrance  ! 

"  What  is  man 
That  he  can  hear  the  groan  of  wretchedness 
And  feel  no  fleshly  pang  I  Why  did  the  All- Good 
Create  these  warrior  scourges  of  mankind. 
These  who  delight  in  slaughter  ?  I  did  think 
There  was  not  on  this  earth  a  heart  so  hard 
Could  hear  a  famish'd  woman  ask  for  food, 
And  feel  no  pit>'.     As  the  outcast  train 
Drew  near,  relentless  Henry  bade  his  troops 
Drive  back  the  miserable  multitude.  ^ 
They  drove  them  to  the  walls ; ...  it  was  the  depth 
Of  winter, ...  we  had  no  relief  to  grant. 
The  aged  ones  groan'd  to  our  foe  in  vain. 
The  mother  pleaded  for  her  dying  child, 
And  they  felt  no  remorse !  '* 

The  missioned  Maid 
Rose  from  her  scat, .  ,  "  The  old  and  the  infirm. 
The  mother  and  her  babes ! . .  and  yet  no  lightning 
Blasted  this  man  1 " 

"  Ay,  Lady,"  Bertram  cried, 
"  And  when  we  sent  the  herald  to  implore 
His  mercy  7  on  the  helpless,  his  stem  face 

might  people  the  town  with  English  inhabitants.  "  This 
doth  Anglonim  preelia  report,  saieing  (not  without  good 
ground  I  tfelieve),  as  foUoweth  : 

*  Turn  flentes  tenera  cum  prole  parentes 
Virgineusque  chorus  veteres  liqu6re  penates : 
Turn  populus  cunctus  de  portis  Gallicus  exit 
Moestus,  inarmatus,  vacuus,  miser,  aeger,  inopsque, 
Utque  novas  sedes  quasral  roigrare  coactus : 
Oppidulo  belli  potiuntur  jure  Britanni ! '  "—Holnuhed. 

There  is  a  way  of  telling  truth  so  as  to  convey  falsehood. 
After  the  capture  of  Harflcur.  Stowe  says,  "  all  the  soldiers 
and  intiabilants.  both  of  the  towne  and  towers,  were  mffh-ed 
to  go  freely,  unharmed,  whither  they  would."  348.  Henry's 
conduct  was  the  same  at  Caen  :  he  "  commanded  all  women 
and  children  to  bee  avoyded  out  of  the  towne,  and  so  the 
towne  was  inhabited  of  new  possessors."  —  Stowe. 

3  Before  Henry  took  possession  of  Harfleur,  he  went  bare- 
footed to  the  church  to  give  God  thanks.  —  De  Serres. 

*  Henry,  not  satisfied  with  the  reduction  of  Caen,  put  se- 
veral of  the  inhabitants  to  death,  who  had  signalized  their 
valour  in  the  defence  of  their  liberty —  H.  Clarendon. 

^  After  the  capture  of  the  city  "  Luca  Italico,  the  vicar 
generall  of  the  archbishoprike  uf  Rouen,  for  denouncing  the 
king  accursed,  was  delivered  to  him  and  deteined  in  prison 
till  he  died."—  Holinshed.    Titus  Livius. 

*  "  A  great  number  of  poore  siUie  creatures  were  put  out  of 
the  gates,  which  were  by  the  Englishmen  that  kept  the 
trenches  l)eaten  and  driven  back  again  to  the  same  gates, 
which  they  found  closed  and  shut  against  them,  and  so  they 
laie  betweene  the  wals  of  the  citie  and  the  trenches  of  the 
enemies,  still  crieing  for  help  and  rcleefe  for  lack  whereof 
great  numbers  of  them  dallie  died."  —  Holinshed. 

<  At  this  period,  a  priest  of  a  tolerable  age.  and  of  clear  un- 
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Assura'd  a  sterner  smile  of  callous  scorn. 
And  he  replied  in  mockery.     On  the  wall 
I  stood  and  watchM  the  miserable  outcasts 
And  every  moment  thought  that  Henry's  heart. 
Hard  as  it  was,  would  melt     All  night  I  stood,  . . 
Their  deep  groans  came  upon  the  midnight  gale ; 
Fainter  they  grew,  for  the  cold  wintry  wind 
Blew  bleak ;  fainter  they  grew,  and  at  the  last 
All  was  still,  save  that  ever  and  anon 
Some  mother  raised  o'er  her  expiring  child 


dcrstanding,  wai  deputed,  by  those  Desicged  In  Roiicn,  to  the 
king  of  France  and  his  council.  On  his  arrival  at  Paris,  he 
caiued  to  be  explained,  by  an  Augustin  doctor,  named  Eustace 
de  la  Paville,  in  presence  of  the  king  and  his  ministers,  the 
miserable  situation  of  the  besieged.  He  took  for  his  text, 
"  Dominf,  quid  faciemfu  f  "  and  harangued  upon  it  very  ably 
and  eloquently.  When  he  had  finished,  the  priest  addressed 
the  king,  saying.  "  Most  excellent  prince  and  lord,  I  am  en- 
joined by  the  inhabitants  of  Rouen  to  make  loud  complaints 
against  you,  and  against  you  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  govern 
the  king,  for  the  oppressions  they  suffer  from  the  English. 
They  make  known  to  you  by  mo,  that  if,  from  want  of  being 
succoured  by  you,  thoy  are  forced  to  become  subjects  to  the 
king  of  England,  you  will  not  have  in  all  the  world  more 
bitter  enemies  ;  and  if  they  can,  they  will  destroy  you  and 
your  whole  congregation."  With  theite  or  with  similar  words 
did  this  priest  address  the  king  and  his  council.  After  he 
had  been  well  received  and  entertained,  and  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gimdy  had  promised  to  provide  succour  for  the  town  of 
Rouen  as  speedily  as  possible,  he  returned  the  best  way  he 
could  to  carry  this  news  to  the  besieged — Mtnutrelet,  vol.  ▼. 
p.  54. 

One  of  the  deputed  citizens,  "  showing  himself  more  rash 
than  wise,  more  arrogant  than  learned,  took  upon  him  to  show 
wherein  the  glorie  of  victoric  consisted ;  advising  the  king  not 
to  show  his  manhood  in  famishing  a  multitude  ofpoore  simple 
and  innocent  people,  but  rather  suflbr  such  miserable  wretches 
as  laie  betwixt  the  walls  of  the  citie  and  the  trenches  of  his 
siege,  to  passe  through  the  camp,  that  tbeie  might  get  their 
living  in  other  places ;  then  if  he  durst  manfullic  assault  the 
place,  and  by  force  subdue  it,  he  should  win  both  worldlie 
fame,  and  merit  great  meed  from  the  hands  of  Almightie  God, 
for  having  compassion  of  the  poore,  needie,  and  indigent 
people.  When  this  orator  had  said,  the  king  with  a  fierce 
countenance  and  bold  spirit,  reprored  them  for  their  malapert 
presumption,  in  that  they  should  seeme  to  go  about  to  teach 
him  what  belonged  to  the  dutio  of  a  conqueror,  and  there, 
fore  since  it  appeared  that  the  same  was  unknown  to  them, 
he  declared  that  the  goddesse  of  battell  called  Bcllooa  had 
three  hand-maidens,  ever  of  necessitie  attending  upon  her,  as 
Blood,  Fire,  and  Famine,  and  whereas  it  laie  In  his  choice  to 
use  them  all  three,  he  had  appointed  onelie  the  meekest  maid 
of  those  three  damsels  to  punish  them  of  that  citie  til!  they 
were  brought  to  reason.  This  answer  put  the  French  am- 
bassador in  a  great  studie,  musing  much  at  his  excellent  wit 
and  hawtinesse  of  courage."  —  Ilolinthed. 

While  the  court  resided  at  Beauvais,  four  gentlemen  and 
four  citiiens  of  Houen  were  sent  to  lay  before  the  king  and 
council  their  miserable  fttate ;  they  told  them  that  thousands 
of  persons  were  already  dead  with  hunger  within  their  town ; 
and  that  from  the  begimiing  of  October,  they  had  been  forced 
to  live  on  horses,  dogs,  cats,  mice  and  rats,  and  other  things 
unfit  for  himian  creatures.  They  had  nevertheless  driven  (bll 
twelve  thousand  poor  people,  men,  women  and  children,  out  of  ' 
the  ;>Iace,  the  greater  part  of  whom  had  perished  wretchedly  J 
In  the  ditches  of  the  town.    That  it  had  been  frequently 
necessary  to  draw  up  In  baskets  new-bom  children  from  j 
mothers  who  had  been  brought  to  bed  in  these  ditches,  to  have  ; 
them  baptised,  and  they  were  afterwards  returned  to  their 
motberi ;  many,  however,  had  perished  without  christening 


A  cry  of  frenzjing  anguish.* 

"From  that  hour 
On  all  the  bus>'  turmoil  of  the  world 
I  looked  with  strange  indifference ;  bearing  want 
With  the  sick  patience  of  a  mind  worn  out. 
Nor  when  the  traitor  yielded  up  our  town  ' 
Aught  heeded  I  as  through  our  ruin'd  streets, 
Through  putrid  heaps  of  famlsh'd  carcasses. 
The  pomp  of  triumph  passed.     One  pang  alone 
I  felt,  when  by  that  cruel  King's  command 


—  all  which  things  were  grievous  and  pitiful  to  be  related. 
They  then  added,  "  To  you  our  I^ord  and  king,  and  to  yoa 
noble  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  Roaeohav* 
before  made  known  their  distress ;  they  now  again  inform  yoa 
how  much  they  are  suffering  fur  you,  to  which  you  have  noC 
yet  provided  any  remedy  according  to  your  promises.  W« 
are  sent  to  you  for  the  last  time,  to  announce  to  you,  oo  tba 
part  of  the  besieged,  that  if  within  a  few  days  they  are  not 
relieved,  they  shall  surrender  themselves  and  their  town  to 
the  English  king,  and  thenceforward  renounce  all  allegiaoMb 
faith,  and  service,  which  they  have  sworn  to  you."  The  king, 
duke,  and  council,  courteously  replied,  that  the  king's  forces 
were  not  as  yet  adequate  to  raise  the  siege,  which  they  were 
exceedingly  sorry  for ;  but,  with  God's  pleasure,  they  should 
very  soon  be  relieved.  The  deputies  asked  by  what  time; 
the  duke  answered,  before  the  fourih  day  after  Christmas. 
They  then  returned  to  their  town  with  difficulty,  from  the 
great  danger  of  being  taken  by  the  besiegers,  and  related  all 
that  had  passed. 

The  besieged  now  suffered  the  greatest  distress ;  and  it  is 
impus&iblc  to  recount  the  miseries  of  the  common  people  firon 
famine:  it  was  afterwards  known  that  upwards  of  fifty  thousand 
had  perished  of  hunger.  Some,  when  they  saw  meat  carried 
through  the  street,  in  despair  ran  to  seize  it,  and  so  doing, 
allowiHl  themselves  to  be  severely  beaten,  and  even  wounded. 
During  the  space  of  three  months  no  provisions  were  seen  In 
the  markets,  but  every  thing  was  sold  secretly :  and  what  be- 
fore the  siege  was  worth  a  farihing,  was  sold  for  twenty, 
thirty,  or  even  forty ;  but  those  prices  were  too  high  for  the 
common  people,  and  hence  the  great  mortality  I  have  men- 
tioned—  Monstrelcl,  vol.  v.  p.  61 . 

1  The  names  of  our  Edwards  and  Henries  are  usually  dted 
together,  but  it  is  disgracing  the  Black  Prince  and  his  father 
to  mention  them  with  Henry  of  Monmouth.  He  was  a  har^ 
hearted  man.  We  have  seen  what  was  his  conduct  to  tbt 
famished  fugitives  from  Roan.  The  same  circumstance  oc- 
curred at  the  siege  of  Calais,  and  the  difference  between  the 
monarchs  cannot  be  better  exemplified  than  in  the  difference 
of  their  conduct  upon  the  same  occasion.  "  When  sir  John 
de  Vienne  perceived  that  king  Edward  intended  to  lie  loof 
there,  he  thought  to  rid  the  town  of  as  many  useless  mouths 
as  he  could  ;  and  so  on  a  Wednesday,  being  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember, he  forced  out  of  the  town  more  than  seventeen  hundred 
of  the  poorest  and  least  necessary  people,  old  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  shut  the  gates  upon  them  :  who  being  demanded, 
wherefore  they  came  out  of  the  town,  answered  with  greil 
lamentation,  that  it  was  because  they  had  nothing  to  live  on. 
Then  king  Edward,  who  was  so  fierce  in  battle,  showed  t 
truly  royal  disposition  by  considering  the  sad  condition  of  these 
forlorn  wretches  ;  for  he  not  only  would  not  force  them  back 
again  into  the  town,  whereby  they  might  help  to  consume  the 
victuals,  but  he  gave  them  all  a  dinner  and  two. pence  a-plecc^ 
and  leave  to  pass  throu.i;h  the  array  without  the  least  molest- 
ation ;  whereby  he  so  wrought  upon  the  hearts  of  these  poor 
creatures,  that  many  of  them  prayed  to  God  for  his  proe- 
perky."  —  Joshua  Barnes. 

s  Roan  was  betrayed  by  its  Burgimdian  governor  Bouthel- 
lier.  During  the  siege  fifty  thousand  men  perished  through 
fatigue,  want,  and  the  use  of  unwholesome  provisions. 
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nt  Blanchard  died  * :  calmly  he  died, 
)  bow'd  beneath  the  axe,  thank'd  God 
lad  done  his  duty. 

"  I  survive, 
,  friendless,  wretched  one, 
no  joy  save  in  the  certain  hope 
lall  soon  be  gathered  to  my  sires, 
repose,  there  where  the  wicked  cease* 
iibling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest. " 

happy,*'  cried  the  delegated  Maid, 
ty  they  who  in  that  holy  faith 
dy  to  the  rod !  A  little  whUe 
f  endure  the  proud  man's  contumely, 
!tic«  of  the  great:  a  little  while 
hdteriess  they  feel  the  wintry  wind, 
shall  whistle  o'ct  their  turf-grown  grave, 
e  peace  below.     But  woe  to  those, 
le  Mighty  Ones  who  send  abroad 
listers  of  death,  and  give  to  Fury 
ng  firebrand ;  these  indeed  shall  live 

i'Angleterre  flit  coupper  la  teste  i  AUain  Blan- 
uiiie  du  commun." —  MonttreUt,  ff.  cxcvii. 
e  the  wicked  cea«e  from  troubling ;  and  the  weary 
— Ja6,  ilL  17. 

**  Cent  drapeaux  fundbret 
lieat  en  plein  jour  de  pompeu&e«  ten^brcs." 

Le  Moyne.    St.  Louis,  liv.  xvi. 

1  all  things  necessary  were  prepared  for  the  convey- 
dead  king  into  England,  bis  body  was  laid  in  a 
ich  was  drawn  by  four  great  horses :  and  alwve  the 
*,  they  laid  a  figure  made  of  boiled  hides,  or  leather 
g  his  person,  as  near  to  the  semblance  of  him  as 
erised,  painted  curiously  to  the  similitude  of  a 
ure ;  upon  whose  head  was  set  an  imperial  diadem 
precious  stones,  on  his  body  a  purple  robe  ftirred 
le.  and  in  his  right  hand  he  held  a  sceptre  royal, 
eft  hand  a  ball  of  gold,  with  a  cross  fixed  thereon. 
I  manner  adorned,  was  this  figure  laid  in  a  bed  in 
bariot,  with  his  visage  uncovered  towards  the 
id  the  coverture  of  his  bed  was  red  silke  beaten 
and  besides  that,  when  the  body  should  passe 
y  good  towne,  a  canopy  of  marvellous  great  value 
over  the  chariot  by  men  of  great  worship.  In  this 
oompanied  of  the  king  of  Scots  and  of  all  princes, 
blights  of  his  house,  he  was  brought  from  Roane 
where  the  corpse  was  set  in  the  church  of  Saint 
Prom  AbviUe  he  was  brought  to  Hedin,  and  from 
foostrueil,  so  to  Bulloigne,  and  so  to  Calice.  In 
rney  were  many  men  about  the  chariot  clothed  all 
rhlch  bare  in  their  hands  torches  burning :  after 
lowed  all  the  household  servants  In  blacke,  and 
came  the  princes,  lords,  and  estates  of  the  king's 
med  in  vestures  of  mourning ;  and  .after  all  this, 
lid  corpse  the  distance  of  two  English  myles,  fol- 
lueene  of  England  right  honourably  accompanyed. 
mer  they  entered  Calice."  —  Stotcc. 
at  a  league  distant  followed  the  queen,  with  a  nu- 
endance.  From  Calais  thoy  embarked  for  Dover, 
g  through  Canterbury  and  Rochester,  arrived  at 
Martinmas-day. 

the  funeral  approached  London,  fifteen  bishops 
pontificaUbtu^  several  mitred  abbots  and  church, 
a  multitude  of  persons  of  all  ranks,  came  out  to 
rbe  churchmen  chaunted  the  service  for  the  dead 
I  over  Loodon  bridge,  through  Lombard  street,  to 
eatbedral.  Near  the  car  were  the  relations  of  the 
Atering  kmd  iaoMntatioiii.    On  the  collar  of  the 


The  heroes  of  the  wandering  minstrel's  song : 
But  they  have  their  reward ;  the  innocent  blood 
Steams  up  to  Heaven  against  them :  God  shall  hear 
The  widow's  groan." 

"  I  saw  him,"  Bertram  cried, 
"  Henry  of  Agincourt,  this  mighty  King, 
Go  to  his  grave.     The  long  procession  pass'd 
Slowly  from  town  to  town,  and  when  I  heard 
The  deep-toned  dii^e,  and  saw  the  banners  wave 
A  pompous  shade  ^,  and  the  tall  torches  cast 
In  the  mid-day  sun  a  dim  and  gloomy  light,  * 
I  thought  what  he  had  been  on  earth  who  now 
Was  gone  to  his  account,  and  blest  my  God 
I  was  not  such  as  he  !  " 

So  spake  the  old  man. 
And  then  his  guests  betook  them  to  repose. 


first  horse  that  drew  the  car  were  emblazoned  the  ancient  ami 
of  England  ;  on  that  of  the  second,  the  arms  of  France  and 
England  quartered  the  same  as  ho  bore  during  his  lifetime ; 
on  that  of  the  third,  the  arms  of  France  simply  ;  on  that  of 
the  fourth  horse  were  painted  the  arms  of  the  noble  king 
Arthur,  whom  no  one  could  conquer :  they  were  three  crowns 
or,  on  a  shield  axure. 

"  When  the  funeral  service  had  been  royally  performed  In 
the  cathedral,  the  body  was  carried  to  be  interred  at  Westmin- 
ster  abbey  with  his  ancestors.  At  this  funeral,  and  in  regard 
to  every  thing  concerning  it,  greater  pomp  and  expense  were 
made  than  had  been  done  for  two  hundred  years  at  the  Inter- 
ment of  any  king  of  England ;  and  even  now  as  much  honour 
and  reverence  is  dally  paid  to  his  tomb,  as  if  it  were  certain 
he  was  a  saint  in  Paradise. 

"  Thus  ended  the  life  of  king  Henry  in  the  flower  of  hla 
age,  for  when  he  died  he  was  but  forty  years  old.  He  was  very 
wise  and  able  in  every  business  he  undertook,  and  of  a  deter- 
mined character.  During  the  seven  or  eight  years  he  ruled 
in  France,  he  made  greater  conquests  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors had  done :  it  is  true  he  was  so  feared  by  bis  princes 
and  captains,  that  none  dared  to  disobey  his  orders,  however 
nearly  related  to  him,  more  especially  his  English  subjects. 
In  this  state  of  obedience  were  his  subjects  of  France  and 
England  in  general ;  and  the  principal  cause  was,  that  if  any 
person  transgressed  his  ordinances,  he  had  him  instantly 
punished  without  favour  or  m^rcy. "—Morutrelet^  vol.  v.  p.375. 

**  A  noble  knight  of  Picanly  used  a  joking  expression  to  his 
herald  respecting  king  Ueury,  i»hich  was  afterwards  often 
repeated.  Sir  Sarrasin  d*  Arly,  uncle  to  the  Vidame  of  Amiens, 
who  might  be  about  sixty  years  of  age,  resided  in  the  castle  of 
Achere,  which  he  had  had  with  his  wife,  sister  to  the  lord 
d'Oflfemont,  near  to  Pas  in  Artois.  He  was  laid  up  with  the 
gout,  but  very  eager  in  his  inquiries  after  news  of  what  was 
going  on.  One  day  his  poursuivant.  named  Haurenas,  of  the 
same  age  as  himself,  and  who  had  long  served  him,  retamed 
from  making  the  usual  inquiries ;  and  on  sir  Sarrasin  ques- 
tioning him  and  asking  him  if  he  had  heard  any  particulars  of 
the  death  of  the  king  of  England,  he.  said  that  he  had,  and 
had  even  seen  his  corpse  at  Abbeville,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Ulfran ;  and  then  related  how  he  was  attired,  nearly  as  has 
been  before  described.  The  knight  then  asked  him  on  his 
faith  if  he  had  diligently  observed  him  ?  On  his  answering 
that  he  had,  *  Now,  on  thy  oath,  tell  me,'  added  sir  Sarrasin, 
*  if  he  had  his  boots  on  ? '  *  No,  my  lord,  by  my  faith  he  had 
not.*  The  knight  then  cried  out, '  Haurenas,  my  good  friend, 
never  believe  me  if  he  has  not  left  them  In  France  ! '  This 
expression  set  the  company  a  laughing,  and  then  they  talked 
of  other  matters."  —  MotutrHett  vol.  v.  p.  377. 
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THE    THIRD    BOOK. 


Fair  dawn'cl  the  raoming,  and  the  early  sun  • 
Pour*d  on  the  latticed  cot  a  cheerful  gleam. 
And  up  the  travellers  rose,  and  on  their  vray 
Hasten'd,  their  dangerous  way  i,  through  fertile  tracks 
Laid  waste  by  war.     They  pass'd  the  Auxerrois ; 
The  autumnal  rains  had  beaten  to  the  earth  ^ 
The  unreap*d  harvest ;  from  the  village  church 
No  even-song  bell  was  heard ;  the  shepherd's  dog 
Prey'd  on  the  scattered  flock,  for  there  was  now 
No  hand  to  feed  him,  and  upon  the  hearth 
Where  he  had  slumber'd  at  his  master's  feet 
We^s  grew  and  reptiles  crawl'd.     Or  if  they  found 
Sometimes  a  welcome,  those  who  welcomed  them 
Were  old  and  helpless  creatures,  lingering  there 
Where  they  were  bom,  and  where  they  wish'd  to 

die. 
The  place  being  all  that  they  had  left  to  love. 
They  pass'd  the  Yonne,  they  pass'd  the  rapid  Loire, 
Still  urging  on  their  way  with  cautious  speed. 
Shunning  Auxerre,  and  Bar's  embattled  wall. 
And  Roroorantin's  towers. 

So  journeying  on. 
Fast  by  a  spring,  which  welling  at  his  feet 
With  many  a  winding  crept  along  the  mead, 
A  Knight  they  saw,  who  there  at  his  repast 
Let  the  west  wind  play  round  his  ungirt  brow. 
Approaching  near,  the  Bastard  recognised 
That  faithful  friend  of  Orleans,  the  brave  chief 
Du  Chastel ;  and  their  mutual  greeting  pass'd. 


1  The  governor  of  Vaiicouleur  appointed  deu*  gentils- 
homme*  to  conduct  the  Muid  to  Chinon.  "  lU  eurent  peine 
A  se  charger  de  cette  comraiMion,  i  cause  qu'il  falloit  piuter 
au  travers  du  pays  ennemi ;  mais  elle  leur  dit  avec  fermete 
qu'ils  ne  craignisscnt  rien,  et  que  si\rcmcnt  eux  et  elle  arri- 
veroieot  auprds  du  rot,  aans  qu'll  Icur  arrivAt  rien  de  ficheux. 

*'  lU  partirent,  passdrent  par  I'Auxerroii  sans  obstacle 
quoique  les  Anglois  en  fussent  los  roaltres,  travers^rent  plu- 
»ieurs  rividres  A  la  nage,  entrdrent  dans  les  pays  de  la  domi- 
nation du  roi,  oQ  les  parties  cnnemies  couroieut  de  tous  cdtis, 
sans  en  rencontrer  aucunc:  arrivlrent  heureusement  i  Chinon 
oQ  le  Koi  ^toit,  et  lui  donnerent  avis  de  leur  arriv6e  et  du 
ftUjet  qui  les  amenoit.  Tout  le  nionde  fut  extrdmement 
surpris  d'un  si  long  voyage  fait  avec  tant  de  bonheur."  — 
P.  Daru'eL 

*  "  Nil  GalliA  perturbatius,  nil  spollatius,  nil  egentius  esset ; 
sed  noque  cum  milite  melius  agebatur,  qui  tametsi  gaudebat 
prsedA,  interim  tamen  trucidebatur  passim,  dum  uterque  rex 
clvitates  suae  Tactionis  prinripes  in  fide  retincre  studeret. 
Igitur  jam  caBiiium  satirtas  utrumque  populum  ceperat,  jamque 
tot  damna  utrlnque  illata  erant,  ut  quisque  generatim  se  op- 
pressum,  laceratum,  perditum  ingemlscerct.doloreque  summo 
angeretur,  disrumpcretur,  cruciaretur,  ac  per  id  anirai  quam- 
vis  obstinatissimi  ad  pacem  inclinarentur.  Simul  urgebat  ad 
hoc  rerum  omnium  inopia;  passim  enim  agri  devastati  inculti 
roanebant,  cum  pra*scrtim  homines  pro  vitA  tuendA,  non  arva 
colere  sed  bello  servire  necessarid  cogerentur.  Ita  tot  urgen- 
Ubus  mails,  neuter  a  pace  abhorrebat,  sed  alter  ab  altero  earn 
aut  petere,  vel  admittera  turpe  putabat."  —  Polydore  Virgil. 

The  efDect  of  this  contest  upon  England  was  scarcely  lets 


They  on  the  8tream1et*8  mossy  bank  reclined 
Beside  him,  and  his  frugal  fare  partook. 
And  drank  the  running  waters. 

«  Art  thou  bound 
For  the  Court,  Dunols  ?  **  exclaim'd  the  aged  Knigiit  s 
**  I  thought  thou  hadst  been  fkr  away,  shut  up 
In  Orleans,  where  her  valiant  sons  the  siege 
Right  loyally  endure ! " 

«*  I  left  the  town," 
Dunois  replied,  "  thinking  that  my  prompt  speed 
Might  seize  the  enemy's  stores,  and  with  ft«8h  force 
Re-enter.     Falstolffc's  better  fate  prevail'd,^ 
And  from  the  field  of  shame  my  maddening  hone 
Bore  me,  an  arrow  having  pierced  his  flank. 
Worn  out  and  foint  with  that  day's  dangerous  toil, 
My  deep  wounds  bleeding,  vainly  with  weak  hand 
I  check'd  the  powerless  rein.    Nor  aught  avail'd 
\llien  heal'd  at  length,  defeated  and  alone 
Again  to  enter  Orleans.     In  Lorraine 
I  sought  to  raise  new  powers,  and  now  return'd 
With  strangest  and  most  unexpected  aid 
Sent  by  high  Heaven,  I  seek  the  Court,  and  thence 
To  that  beleaguer'd  town  shall  lead  such  force, 
That  the  proud  English  in  their  flelds  of  blood 
Shall  perish." 

"  I  too,"  Tanneguy  reply'd, 
"  In  the  field  of  battle  once  again  perchance 
May  serve  my  royal  Master ;  in  his  cause 
My  youth  adventur'd  much,  nor  can  my  age 
Find  better  close  than  in  the  clang  of  arms 
To  die  for  him  whom  I  have  lived  to  serve.* 
Thou  art  for  the  Court     Son  of  the  Chief  I  loved! 
Be  wise  by  my  experience.     He  who  seeks 
Court-favour,  ventures  like  a  boy  who  leans 
Over  the  brink  of  some  high  precipice 
To  reach  the  o'er-hanging  fruit.  ^    Thou  seest  me 
here 


ruinous.  "  In  the  last  year  of  the  victorious  Henry  V.  then 
was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  gentlemen  left  In  England  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  civil  government. 

'*  But  if  the  victories  of  Henry  were  so  fatal  to  tb« 
lation  of  his  country,  the  defeats  and  disasters  of  the 
ing  reign  were  still  more  destructive,  in  the  35th  y«r  ef 
this  war,  the  instructions  given  to  the  cardinal  of  Wineheslw 
and  other  plenipotentiaries  appointed  to  treat  about  a 
authorise  them  to  represent  to  those  of  France  "  that  there 
t>een  moo  men  slayne  In  these  wars  for  the  title  and 
or  the  coroune  of  France,  of  oon  nacion  and  other,  than 
at  this  daye  in  both  landys,  and  so  much  chrlitiene 
shed,  that  it  Is  to  grcte  a  sorow  and  an  orrour  to  think  m 
here  it."  — //mry.    Rymer's  Fadera. 

3  Dunols  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Herringt,  or  Roaml 
Saint-Denys. 

4  Tanneguy  du  ChAtel  had  saved  the  life  of  Charles 
Paris  was  seised  by  the  Burgundians.  Lisle  Adam,  a 
noted  fur  ferocity,  even  in  that  age,  was  admitted  at  mkittlgit 
into  the  city  with  eight  hundred  horse.  The  partisans  of 
Burgundy  were  under  arms  to  assist  them,  and  a  dreadM 
slaughter  of  the  Armagnars  ensued.  Du  Ch&tel,  then  fe- 
vemor  of  the  Bastile,  being  unable  to  restrain  the  tumult,  IW 
to  the  Louvre,  and  carried  away  the  Dauphhi  in  hii  shfart,  ta 
order  to  secure  him  in  his  fortress.** — Rapfn. 

s  "  High  favours  like  as  fig-trees  are 

That  grow  upon  the  sides  of  rocks,  where  they 
Who  reach  their  fhiit  adventure  must  so  far 
As  to  haxard  their  deep  downfkll.*'— Don&IL 
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ih*d  man,  I>imois  i !  so  to  appease 
tcmt,  who  jealous  of  the  royal  ear, 
lidnight  murder  leagues,  and  down  the  Loire 
he  black  carcass  of  his  strangled  foe.  ^ 
ofldent  of  strength,  at  the  King's  feet 


Serres  lajs,  **  The  king  wu  wondernilly  discontented 
departure  of  Tannegujr  de  Chastel,  whom  ho  called 
a  num  beloved,  and  of  amiable  condition!.  But  there 
'emedy.  He  had  given  the  chief  stroke  to  John  Bur- 
So  Ukewice  he  protested,  without  any  difficulty,  to 
frnidf  whithersoever  bis  master  should  command 

icmont  caused  De  Gtac  to  be  strangled  in  his  bed,  and 
ato  the  Loire,  to  punish  the  negligence  that  had  occa- 
im  to  be  defeated  by  an  inferior  force  at  Avranches. 
(table  had  laid  siege  to  St.  James  de  Beuvron,  a  place 
garrisoned  by  the  English.  He  had  been  promised 
of  money,  which  De  Giac,  who  had  the  management 
pasory,  purposely  detained  to  mortify  the  constable. 
nt  openly  accused  the  treasurer,  and  revenged  him* 
vk^ntly.  After  this,  he  boldly  declared  that  he 
rvc  In  the  same  manner  any  person  whatsoever  that 
ideavour  to  engross  the  king's  favour.  The  Camus 
ieu  accepted  De  Giac's  place,  and  was  by  the  con- 
Deans  assassinated  in  the  king's  presence. 
i  duke  of  Orleans  was,  on  a  Wednesday,  the  feast- 
ipe  St.  Clement,  assassinated  in  Paris,  about  seven 
n  the  evening,  on  his  return  ft-om  dinner.  The 
was  committed  by  about  eighteen  men,  who  had 
.  an  hotel  having  fur  sign  the  image  of  our  Lady,  near 
i  Barbette,  and  who,  it  was  afterwards  discovered, 
everal  days  intended  this  assassination, 
le  Wednesday  before  mentioned,  they  sent  one  named 
3ottfteheuf  e.  valet  de  chambre  to  the  king,  and  one 
accomplices,  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  gone  to 
queen  of  France  at  an  hotel  which  she  had  lately 
d  from  >loncagu,  grand  master  of  the  king's  house- 
uted  very  near  the  Forte  Barbette.  She  had  lain  in 
a  child,  which  had  died  shortly  after  its  birth,  and 
i>en  accomplished  the  days  of  her  purification. 
,  oo  his  seeing  the  duke,  said,  by  way  of  deceiving  him, 
1,  the  king  sends  for  you,  and  jou  must  in&lantly 
I  him,  for  he  has  business  of  great  importance  to  you 
,  which  be  must  communicate  to  you.'  The  duke, 
ft§  this  message,  was  eager  to  obey  the  king's  orders, 
I  the  monarch  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  imme- 
tiFy**f^  his  mule,  attended  by  two  esquires  on  one 
id  Jiaur  or  five  valets  on  foot,  who  followed  behind 
jonhe* ;  but  his  other  attendants  made  no  haste  to 
■a.  He  had  made  this  visit  in  a  private  manner, 
taodiaf  at  thb  time  he  had  within  the  city  of  Paris 
iTsd  kniglits  and  esquires  of  his  retinue,  and  at  his 

lis  arrival  at  the  Porte  Barbette,  the  eighteen  men,  all 
secretly  armed,  were  waiting  for  him,  and  were  lying 
ih  under  shelter  of  a  penthoiue.  The  night  was 
irk,  and  as  they  sallied  out  against  him,  one  cried  out, 
I  to  death  !  *  and  gave  him  such  a  blow  on  the  wrist 
hattle-aie  as  severed  it  from  his  arm. 
duke,  astonished  at  this  attack,  cried  out,  *  I  am  the 
)rleans ! '  when  the  assaskins,  ct)ntinuing  their  blows, 
1,  *  You  are  the  person  we  were  looking  for.*  So 
ibed  on  htm  that  he  was  struck  oiT  his  mule,  and  his 
s  split  that  his  brahis  were  dashed  on  the  pavement. 
med  him  over  and  over,  and  massacred  him  that  he 
'  soon  completely  dead.  A  young  esquire,  a  German 
,  who  bad  been  his  page,  was  murdered  with  him : 
is  master  struck  to  the  ground,  he  threw  himself  on 
to  protect  him,  but  in  vain,  and  he  suffered  for  his 
I  Marage.  The  horse  which  carried  the  two  esquires 
ceded  the  duke,  feeing  so  many  armed  men  advance, 


He  stabs  the  King's  best  friends,  and  then  demands. 
As  with  a  conqueror's  imperious  tone, 
The  post  of  honour.     Son  of  that  good  Duke 
Whose  death  my  arm  avenged^,  may  all  thy  days 
Be  happy :  serve  thy  country  in  the  field. 


began  to  snort,  and  when  he  passed  them  set  out  on  a  gallop, 
so  that  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  t>e  checked. 

"  When  the  esquires  had  stopped  their  horse,  they  saw  their 
lord's  mule  following  them  full  gallop :  having  caught  him, 
they  fancied  the  duke  must  have  fallen,  and  were  bringing  it 
back  by  the  bridle ;  but  on  their  arrival  where  their  lord  lay, 
they  were  menaced  by  the  assassins,  that  if  they  did  not  in- 
stantly depart  they  should  share  his  fate.  Seeing  their  lord 
had  been  thus  basely  murdered,  they  hastened  to  the  hotel  of 
the  queen,  crying  out,  *  Murder  ! '  Those  who  had  killed  the 
duke,  in  their  turn,  bawled  out,  *  Fire  !  *  and  they  had  arranged 
their  plan  that  while  some  were  assassinating  the  duke,  others 
were  to  set  fire  to  their  lodgings.  Some  mounted  on  horse- 
back, and  the  rest  on  foot  made  off  as  they  could,  throwing 
behind  them  broken  glass  and  sharp  points  of  iron  to  prevent 
their  being  pursued. 

"  Report  said  that  many  of  them  went  the  back  way  to  the 
hdtel  d' Artois,  to  their  master  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had 
commanded  them  to  do  this  deed,  as  he  afterwards  publicly 
confessed,  to  inform  him  of  the  success  of  their  murder ;  when 
instantly  afterward  they  withdrew  to  places  of  safety. 

"  Thechief  of  these  assassins,  and  the  conductor  of  the  busi- 
ness, was  one  called  Rollet  d'Auctonville,  a  Norman,  whom 
the  duke  of  Orleans  had  a  little  before  deprived  of  his  office 
of  commissioner  of  taxes,  which  the  king  had  given  to  him  at 
the  request  of  the  late  duke  of  Burgundy  :  from  that  time  the 
said  Rollet  had  been  considering  how  he  could  revenge  him- 
self on  the  duke  of  Orleans.  His  other  accomplices  were 
William  Courteheuze  and  Seas  Courteheuie,  before  men- 
tioned, fVom  the  country  of  Gulnes,  John  de  la  Motte,  and 
others,  to  the  amount  of  eighteen. 

"  Within  half  an  hour  the  household  of  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
hearing  of  this  horrid  murder,  made  loud  complaints,  and 
with  great  crowds  of  nobles  and  others  hastened  to  the  fatal 
spot,  where  they  found  him  lying  dead  in  the  street.  His 
knight  and  esquires,  and  in  general  all  his  dependanU,  made 
grievous  lamentations,  seeing  him  thus  wounded  and  dis- 
figured. With  many  groans  they  raised  the  body  and  carried 
it  to  the  hotel  of  the  lord  de  Rieux,  marshal  of  France,  which 
was  hard  by ;  and  shortly  afterward  the  body  was  covered 
with  a  white  pall,  and  conveyed  most  honourably  to  the 
Guillerains,  where  it  lay,  as  t>eing  the  nearest  church  to  where 
the  murder  had  been  committed. 

"  Soon  afterward  the  king  of  Sicily,  and  many  other  prfnceit. 
knights  and  esquires,  having  heard  of  this  foul  murder  of  thi! 
only  brother  of  the  king  of  France,  came  with  many  tears  to 
visit  the  body.  It  was  put  into  a  leaden  coffin,  and  the 
monks  of  the  church,  with  all  the  late  duke's  household, 
watched  it  all  night,  saying  prayers,  and  singing  psalms  over 
it.  On  the  morrow  his  servants  found  the  hand  which  had 
been  cut  off,  and  collected  much  of  the  brains  that  had  been 
scattered  over  the  street,  all  of  which  were  inclosed  In  a  leaden 
case  and  placed  by  the  coffin. 

"  The  whole  of  the  princes  who  were  at  Paris,  except  the 
king  and  his  children,  namely,  the  king  of  Sicily,  the  dukes 
of  Berry,  Burgundy  and  Bourbon,  the  marquis  du  Pont,  the 
counts  de  Nevers,  de  Clermont,  de  Vend6me,  de  St.  Pol.  de 
Dammartin,  the  constable  of  France,  and  several  others, 
having  assembled  with  a  large  body  of  the  clergy  and  nobles, 
and  a  multitude  of  the  citizens  of  Paris,  went  in  a  body  to  the 
church  of  the  Guillemins.  Then  the  principal  officers  of  the 
late  duke's  hoiuehold  took  the  body  and  bore  it  out  of  the 
church,  with  a  great  number  of  lighted  torches  carried  by  the 
esquires  of  the  defunct.  On  each  side  of  the  body  were  in 
due  order,  uttering  groans  and  shedding  tears,  the  king  of 
Sicily,  the  dukes  of  Berry,  Burgundy,  and  Bourbon,  each 
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But  in  the  hour  of  peace  amid  thy  friends 
Dwell  thou  without  ambition." 

So  he  spake. 
But  when  the  Bastard  told  his  wondrous  tale, 
How  interposing  Heaven  had  its  high  aid 
Vouchsafed  to  France,  the  old  man's  eyes  flashed  fire, 
And  risking  from  the  bank,  his  ready  steed 
That  grazed  bcriide  he  mounted.     "  Farewell  friend. 
And  thou,  the  Delegate  of  Heaven  I "  he  cried. 
**  I  go  to  do  my  part,  and  we  shall  meet 
At  Orleans."     Saying  thus,  he  spurr'd  away. 


holding  a  corner  of  the  pall.  After  the  body  followed  the 
other  princes,  the  clergy  and  barons,  according  to  their  ranks, 
recommending  his  soul  to  his  Creator ;  and  thus  they  pro- 
ceeded with  it  to  the  church  of  the  Culestins.  When  a  most 
solemn  service  had  been  performed,  the  body  was  interred  in 
a  beautiful  chapel  he  himself  had  founded  and  built.  After 
the  serrice  all  the  princes,  and  others  who  had  attended  it, 
returned  to  their  homes."  —  Monstrelft^  vol.  i.  p.  192. 

*  "  About  four  o'clock  on  the  12th  dajr  of  June,  the  popu- 
lace of  Paris  rose  to  the  amount  of  about  sixty  thousuid, 
fearing  (as  they  said)  that  the  prisoners  would  be  set  at 
liberty,  although  the  new  prorost  of  Parts  and  other  lords 
assured  them  to  the  contrary.  Thry  were  armed  with  old 
mallets,  hatchets,  staves  and  other  disorderly  weapons,  and 
paraded  through  the  streets  shouting,  *  Long  live  the  king 
and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  !  *  toward  the  different  prisons  In 
Paris,  namely,  the  Palace,  St.  Magliore,  St.  Martin  des 
Champs,  the  Chatelet,  the  Temple,  and  to  other  places 
wherein  any  prisoners  were  confined.  They  forced  open  all 
their  doors,  and  killed  Chcpier  and  Chepiere,  with  the  whole 
of  the  prisoners,  to  the  amount  of  sixteen  hundred  or  there* 
abouts,  the  principal  of  whom  were  the  count  de  Armagnac, 
constable  of  France,  master  Henry  de  Marie,  chancellor  to 
the  king,  the  bishops  of  Coutanccs,  of  Bayeux,  of  Evreux,  of 
Senlis,  of  Saintcs,  the  count  de  Grand-Pre,  Raymonnet  de  la 
Guerre,  the  abbot  de  St.  Conille  de  Compiegne,  sir  Hector 
de  Chartres,  sir  Knguerrand  de  Marcoignet,  Chariot  Poupart, 
master  of  the  king's  wardrobe,  the  members  of  the  courts  of 
Justice  and  of  the  treasury,  and  in  general  all  they  could  find: 
among  the  number  were  several  even  of  the  Burgundian 
party  confined  for  debt 

"  In  this  massacre  several  women  were  killed,  and  left  on 
the  spot  where  they  had  been  put  to  death.  This  cruel 
butchery  lasted  until  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Those  ronlined  in  the  grand  Chatelet,  having 
arms,  defended  themselves  valiantly,  and  slew  many  of  the 
populace;  but  on  the  murrow,  by  means  of  fire  and  smoke, 
they  were  conquered,  and  the  mub  made  many  of  them  leap 
from  the  battlements  of  the  towers,  when  they  were  received 
on  the  points  of  the  spears  of  those  in  the  streets,  and  cruelly 
mangleid.  At  this  dreadful  business  were  present  the  new 
provost  of  Paris,  sir  John  de  Luxembourg,  the  lord  de  Fos* 
seaux,  the  lord  de  TIsle-Adam,  the  vidame  of  Amiens,  the 
lord  de  Cbevreuse,  the  lord  de  Chastellus,  the  lord  de  Cohen, 
sir  James  de  Harcourt,  sir  Edmond  de  Lombers,  the  lord 
d*  Auxois,  and  others,  to  the  amount  of  upward  of  a  thousand 
combatants,  armed  and  on  horseback,  ready  to  defend  the 
murderers  should  there  be  any  necessity.  Many  were 
shocked  and  astonished  at  such  cruel  conduct;  but  they 
dared  not  say  any  thing  except,  *  Well,  my  bojrs  ! '  The 
bodies  of  the  constable,  the  chancellor,  and  of  Raymonnet  de 
la  Guerre  were  stripped  naked,  tied  together  with  a  cord,  and 
dragged  for  three  days  by  the  blackguards  of  Paris  through 
the  streets ;  the  body  of  the  constable  had  the  breadth  of  two 
fingers  of  his  skin  cut  off  crosswise,  like  to  a  bend  in  heraldry, 
by  way  of  derision :  and  they  were  thus  publicly  exposed 
quite  naked  to  the  sight  of  all ;  on  the  fourth  day  they  were 
dragged  out  of  Paris  on  a  hurdle,  and  buried  with  the  others 
in  a  ditcb  called  la  Louviere. 


They  journey  on  their  way  till  Chlnon*8  towen 
Rose  on  the  distant  view ;  the  royal  seat 
Of  Charles,  while  Paris  with  her  servile  sons, 
A  headstrong,  mutable,  ferocious  race, 
Bow'd  to  the  invader's  yoke ;  City  even  then 
Above  all  Cities  noted  for  dire  deeds ! 
Tet  doom'd  to  be  the  scene  of  blacker  guilt, 
Opprobry  more  enduring,  crimes  that  calFd 
For  heavier  vengeance,  than  in  those  dark  days 
When  the  Burgundian  faction  fiU'd  thy  streets 
With  carnage.*  Twice  hastthou  since  then  been  made 


"  Notwithstanding  the  great  lords  after  this  took  much 
pains  to  pacify  the  populace,  and  remonstrated  with  then, 
that  they  ought  to  allow  the  king's  justice  to  take  Its  regnlar 
course  against  offenders,  they  would  not  desist,  but  weot  in 
great  crowds  to  the  houses  of  such  as  had  flivourad  the  Ar< 
magnacs,  or  of  those  whom  they  disliked,  and  killed  tbfln 
without  mercy,  carrying  away  all  they  could  find.  In  thesi 
times  it  was  enough  if  one  man  hated  another  at  Paris,  oi 
whatever  rank  he  might  be,  Burgundian  or  not,  to  say,  *  Then 
goes  an  Armagnac,'  and  he  was  instantly  put  to  death  withool 
further  Inquiry  being  made."  —  Mon^rHet,  vol.  t.  p.  M. 

"  To  add  to  the  tribulations  of  these  times  the  Parisinu 
again  assembled  in  great  numbers,  as  they  had  before  done 
and  went  to  all  the  prisons  in  Paris,  broke  into  tbcm,  ant 
put  to  death  full  three  hundred  prisoners,  many  of  wiiomhai 
been  confined  there  since  the  last  butchery.  In  the  nambe 
of  those  murdered  were  sir  James  de  Mommor,  and  Sir  Loui 
de  Corail,  chamberlain  to  the  king,  with  many  nobles  ant 
churchmen.  They  then  went  to  the  lower  court  of  the  bas 
tille  of  St.  Anthony,  and  demanded  that  six  prisoners,  whom 
they  named,  should  be  given  up  to  them,  or  they  would  attad 
the  place :  in  fact,  they  began  to  pull  down  the  wall  of  tlu 
gate,  when  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  lodged  near  the  bas* 
tille,  vexed  to  the  heart  at  such  proceedings,  to  avoid  worse 
ordered  the  prisoners  to  be  delivered  to  them,  if  any  of  tbdi 
leaders  would  promise  that  they  should  be  conducted  to  tbt 
Chatelet  prison,  and  suffered  to  be  punished  according  t< 
their  deserts  by  the  king's  court  of  Justice.  Upon  this  the] 
all  departed,  and  by  way  of  glossing  over  their  promise,  the] 
led  the  prisoners  near  to  the  Chatelet,  when  they  put  them 
to  death,  and  stripped  them  naked.  They  then  divided  intc 
several  largo  companies  and  paraded  the  streets  of  Pwis 
entering  the  houses  of  many  who  had  been  Armagnacs,  ]rfa» 
dering  and  murdering  all  without  mercy.  In  like  manners! 
before,  when  they  met  any  person  they  disliked,  he  was  slaio 
instantly ;  and  their  principal  leader  was  Cappelucbe,  the 
hangman  of  the  city  of  Paris. 

**  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  alarmed  at  these  insurrections, 
sent  for  some  of  the  chief  citizens,  with  whom  he  remoo- 
stratcd  on  the  consequences  these  disturbances  might  have. 
The  citizens  excused  themselves  from  being  any  way  ooD' 
cerned,  and  said  they  wore  much  grieved  to  witness  them : 
they  added,  they  were  all  of  the  lowest  rank,  and  had  thai 
risen  to  pillage  tlie  more  wealthy ;  and  they  required  thfl 
duke  to  provide  a  remedy  by  employing  these  men  in  Ui 
wars.  It  was  then  proclaimed,  in  the  names  of  the  king  and 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  under  pain  of  death,  that  no  persoa 
should  tumultuously  assemble,  nor  any  more  murders  or 
pillage  take  place ;  but  that  such  as  had  of  late  risen  in  thr 
insurrection  should  prepare  themselves  to  march  to  the 
singes  of  Montlehery  and  Marcoiusi,  now  held  by  the  king'i 
enemies.  The  commonalty  made  reply,  that  they  would 
cheerfully  do  so  if  they  had  proper  captains  appointed  to  lead 
them. 

"  Within  a  few  days,  to  avoid  similar  tumults  in  Paris,  sis 
thousand  of  the  populace  were  sent  to  Montlehery  under  th( 
command  of  the  lord  de  Cohen,  sir  Walter  de  Rup])es  and  sii 
Walter  Raillart,  with  a  certain  numl)er  of  men  at  arms,  anr 
store  of  cannon  and  ammunition  sufficient  for  a  siege.   Thesi 
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r  and  a  ^tcuning  to  all  lands ; 

ingly  power  conspired  with  papal  craft 

and  perpetrate  that  maiuacre, 

leither  change  of  kalendar,  nor  lapse 

,  shall  hide  from  memory,  or  efface  ; 

en  in  more  enlightened  days, .  .  so  deemed, 

ited, .  .  the  astonish'd  nations  saw 

e,  to  their  own  devices  left 

re  as  hy  judicial  frenzy  stridden, 

and  godless,  fill  the  whole  wide  realm 

rror,  and  with  wickedness  and  woe, .  . 

astomiding  judgement  than  when  Heaven 

d  on  the  cities  of  the  accursed  plain 

md  sulphur  down. 

In  Paris  now 
'ader  triumph'd.     On  an  infant's  head 
Iford  placed  the  crown  of  Charlemagne. 
tioos  nobles  bow'd  the  sutuect  knee, 
n'd  an  English  infont  for  their  King, 
thdr  own  liege  Lord. 

"  Beloved  of  Heaven," 
id  the  Son  of  Orleans  to  the  Maid, 
•se  the  walls  of  Chinon,  this  the  abode 
les  our  monarch.     Here  in  revelry 
3  armies  vanquished,  his  fair  towns 
,  hears  careless  and  prolongs  the  dance, 
e  marvel  I  that  to  the  cares 
■e  still  he  turns  the  unwilling  ear, 
on  kMS,  defeat  upon  defeat, 
ig  holds  taken,  and  his  bravest  Chie& 
or  captured,  and  the  hopes  of  youth 
rd  have  subdued  the  royal  mind 
»lined  in  Fortitude's  stem  school, 
thy  voice  arodse  his  sleeping  virtue  1 " 

•d  tb«ra  to  Montlehery,  where  they  made  a  sharp 
the  DauphinoU  within  the  castle, 
luke  of  Burgundy,  af^er  their  departure,  arrested 
their  accomplices,  aiid  the  principal  movers  of  the 
rection,  some  of  whom  he  caused  to  be  beheaded, 
be  hanged  or  drowned  in  tlie  Seine;  even  their 
jpeluche,  the  hangman,  was  beheaded  in  the  market, 
hen  news  of  this  was  carried  to  the  Pari&iiins  who 
Knt  to  Muntlehery,  they  marched  back  to  Paris  to 
Lher  rebellion,  but  the  gates  were  closed  against 
bat  they  were  forced  to  return  to  the  siege." 

MunstreUt^  vol.  v.  p.  47. 
t  Is  it  owing  that  four  centuries  should  have  made 
ilereDce  in  the  character  of  the  Parisians  ? 
rles,  in  despair  of  collecting  an  army  which  should 
proach  the  enemy's  entrenchments,  not  only  gare 
'.  Orleans  for  lost,  but  began  to  entertain  a  very  dis- 
>ect  with  regard  to  the  general  state  of  his  affkirs. 
tat  the  country  in  which  he  had  hitherto,  with  great 
subsisted,  would  be  laid  entirely  open  to  the  inva- 
wwerful  and  victorious  enemy,  and  he  already  cn- 
ihoughta  of  retiring  with  the  remains  of  his  forces 
uedoc  and  Dauphiny,  and  defending  himself  as  long 
!  in  those  remote  provinces.  But  it  was  fortunate 
lod  prince,  that  as  he  lay  under  the  dominion  of  the 
omen  whom  he  consulted  had  the  spirit  to  support 
{ resolutioo  in  this  desperate  extremity.  Mary  of 
I  qoeen.  a  princess  of  great  merit  and  prudence, 
ly  opposed  this  measure,  which  she  foresaw  would 
t  all  bis  partisans,  and  serve  as  a  general  signal  for 
s  prince  who  seemed  himself  to  despair  of  success  ; 
w  too,  Che  £air  Agnes  Sorrel,  who  lived  in  entire 
I  the  queen,  seconded  all  her  remonstrances."  — 


The  missioned  Maid  replied,  «« Do  thou,  Dunois, 
Announce  my  mission  to  the  royal  ear. 
I  on  the  river's  winding  bank  the  while 
Will  roam,  collecting  for  the  interview 
My  thoughts,   though   firm,  yet  troubled.      Who 

essays 
Achievements  of  great  import  will  perforce 
Feel  the  heart  heave ;  and  in  my  breast  I  own 
Such  perturbation." 

On  the  banks  of  Vienne 
Devious  the  Damsel  tum'd,  while  through  the  gate 
The  Son  of  Orleans  press'd  with  hasty  step 
To  seek  the  King.     Him  from  the  public  view 
He  found  secluded  with  his  blameless  Queen, 
And  his  partaker  of  the  unlawful  bed, 
The  lofty-minded  Agnes. 

"  Son  of  Orleans  1 " 
So  as  he  enter'd  cried  the  haughty  fair. 
Thou  art  well  come  to  witness  the  disgrace, 
The  weak,  unmanly,  base  despondency 
Of  this  thy  Sovereign  Liege.     He  will  retreat 
To  distant  Dauphiny  i,  and  fly  the  war  ! 
Go  then,  unworthy  of  thy  rank  I  retreat 
To  distant  Dauphiny,  and  fly  the  war. 
Recreant  fh)m  battle  !     I  will  not  partake 
A  fugitive's  fate  ;  when  thou  hast  lost  thy  crown 
Thou  losest  Agnes — Do'st  not  blush,  Dunois  I 
To  bleed  in  combat  for  a  Prince  like  this, 
Fit  only  like  the  Merovingian  race 
On  a  May  morning  deck'd  with  flowers  s,  to  mount 
His  gay-bedizen'd  car,  and  ride  abroad 
And  make  the  multitude  a  holiday. 
Go,  Charles  !  and  hide  thee  in  a  woman's  garb. 
And  these  long  locks  will  not  disgrace  thee  then  I  "  ^ 

*'  L'on  fait  honneur  ll  la  bello  Agnis  Sorel,  Demoiselle  de 
Touraine,  maltresse  dc  ce  Prince,  d'avoir  beaucoup  contrlbu£ 
&  I'encourager  en  cette  occasion.  On  lui  fait  cet  honneur 
principalement  au  sujet  d'un  quatrain  rapport6  par  Saint 
Gelais,  corome  aiant  ^tc  fait  par  le  Roi  Francois  I.  k  I'hon- 
neur  de  cette  Demoiselle. 

*'  Plus  de  louange  et  d'honneur  tu  ro6rite. 
La  cause  6tant  de  France  recouvrer. 
Que  ce  que  peut  dedans  un  Cloitre  ouvrer 
Clause  Nonnain,  ou  bien  d6vot  Ilermite."  —  P.  Daniel. 

3  "  Here  in  this  first  race  you  shall  see  our  kings  but  once  a 
year,  the  first  day  of  May,  in  their  chariots  dockt  with  flowrcs 
and  greene,  and  drawn  by  four  oxen.  Whoso  hath  occasion 
to  treat  with  them  let  him  socke  thorn  In  their  chambers, 
amidst  their  delights.  Let  him  talkc  of  any  matters  of  sute, 
he  shall  be  sent  to  the  Maire."  —  De  Serres. 

Fuller  calls  this  race  "  a  chain  of  idle  kings,  well  linked 
together,  who  gave  themselves  over  to  pleasure  privately, 
never  coming  abroad,  but  oncly  on  May-day  they  showed  them- 
selves to  the  people,  riding  in  a  chariot,  adorned  with  flowers, 
and  drawn  with  oxen,  slota  catlel,  but  good  enough/or  totaxy 
a  luggage"  —  Holy  Warre. 

"  Ces  Rois  hideux  en  longue  barbe  espesse. 
En  longs  chevcux.  ornea,  presse  sur  presse, 
De  chaisnes  d'or  et  de  carquans  graves, 
Hants  dans  un  char  en  triomphe  eleves, 
Une  fois  I'an  se  feront  voir  en  pompe 
Enflez  d*un  fardqui  le  vulgaire  trompo."— iAoiuarii. 

3  "  Long  hair  was  peculiar  to  the  kings  in  the  first  ages  of 
the  French  monarchy.  When  Fredegonda  had  murthered 
Clovis  and  thrown  him  Into  the  river,  the  fisherman  who 
found  his  body  knew  it  by  the  long  hair."  —  Mexeray. 
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"  Nay,  Agnes ! "  Charles  replied,  **  reproach  me  not  I 
I  have  enough  of  sorrow.     I..ook  around, 
See  this  fair  country  ravaged  by  the  foe. 
My  strong  holds  taken,  and  my  bravest  fHenda 
Fallen  in  the  field,  or  captives  far  away. 
Dead  is  the  Douglas  ;  cold  thy  gallant  heart. 
Illustrious  Buchan  1  ye  fh>m  Scotland's  hills. 
Not  mindless  of  your  old  ally  distreas'd, 
Came  to  his  succour  ;  In  his  cause  ye  fought. 
For  him  ye  perish'd.     Rash  impetuous  Narlx)nne  ! 
Thy  mangled  corse  waves  to  the  winds  of  Heaven.* 
Cold,  Oraville,  is  thy  sinevry  arm  in  death ; 
Fallen  is  Yentadaur ;  silent  in  the  grave 
Rambouillet  sleeps.     Bretagne's  unfaithfid  chief 
Leagues  with  my  foes ;  and  Richemont^,  or  in  arms 
Defies  my  weak  controul,  or  from  my  side, 
A  friend  more  dreaded  than  the  enemy. 
Scares  my  best  servants  with  the  assassin's  sword. 
Soon  must  beleaguer'd  Orleans  fall.  — But  now 
A  truce  to  these  sad  thoughts  !  Wc  are  not  yet 
So  utterly  despoifd  but  we  can  spread 
The  friendly  board,  and  giving  thee,  Dunois, 
Such  welcome  as  befits  thy  father's  son, 
Win  from  our  public  cares  a  day  for  joy. 

Dunofs  replied,  "  So  may  thy  future  years 
Pass  from  misfortune  Tree,  as  dl  these  ills 
Shall  vanish  like  a  vision  of  the  night ! 
I  come  to  thee  the  joyful  messenger 
Of  aid  from  Heaven ;  for  Heaven  hath  delegated 
A  humble  Maiden  to  deliver  France. 
That  holy  Maiden  asks  an  audience  now ; 
And  when  she  promises  miraculous  things, 
I  feel  it  is  not  possible  to  hear 
And  disbeUcve." 

AstonlshM  by  his  speech 
Stood  Charles.     **  At  one  of  meaner  estimation 

At  a  later  period  the  custom  seeni  to  have  become  general. 
Paiquier  uiyt,  "  lort  de  mon  jeune  aage  nul  n'eitoit  tondu, 
fort  les  molnc*.  Advint  p«r  mesadrenturc  que  le  roy  Francois 
premier  de  ce  Dom,  ayant  enb  fortuiUfmcnt  blesf<-  i  la  te«te 
d'un  tixon,  par  le  capitaine  Lorge*,  sicur  de  Montgoumcry, 
le«  medeciiu  furent  d'advis  de  U  tondre.  Dcpui*  11  ne  porta 
plui  longs  cheveux,  estant  le  premier  de  nos  roys,  qui  par  ud 
sinistra  augure  degcnera  de  ceite  venerable  andennet^.  Sur 
ton  excmple.  les  prlncei  premierement,  puis  les  gentlUbom. 
mcs,  ct  flnalement  tout  let  subjectt  se  voulurent  former,  il 
ne  fut  pat  que  let  Prcstres  ne  se  meistent  do  ceste  partie. 
Sur  la  plut  grande  partie  du  regne  de  P>an9oit  premier,  et 
devant,  chacun  portolt  Inngue  cbevelure,  et  barbe  rat,  oiL 
malnienant  chacun  est  tondu,  et  porte  longue  barbe.'* 

I  **  Le  Viicomtedo  Narbonney  pcrltautsUet  porta  la  peine 
de  sa  tem^-rltc,  qui  avoit  etb  une  det  prlnctpalet  caaset  dc  la 
perte  de  la  battaille.  Le  due  dc  Betfort  aiant  bit  cherchcr 
aon  corpt,  le  At  icarteler  et  pendre  k  un  gibet,  parce  quMl 
patsoit  pour  avoir  ite  comiriice  de  la  mort  du  due  de  Bour- 
gogne.**— P.  Daniel. 

*  Richemont  has  left  an  honourable  name,  though  he  tied 
a  prime  minister  up  in  a  tack  and  threw  him  into  the  river. 
For  this  he  had  a  royal  precedent  in  our  king  John,  but 
Richemont  did  openly  what  the  monarch  did  in  the  dark,  and 
there  is  tome  dilTerence  between  a  murderer  and  an  execu- 
tioner, even  though  the  executioner  be  a  voUmteer.  '*  II 
Berita  sa  gr^ce  (says  Daniel),  par  let  tervicet  qu'il  rendit  au 
rol  contre  les  Angluis,  raalgre  ce  prince  m£roe.  11  fut  undet 
principaux  auteurs  de  la  refurme  de  la  milice  Fran^oise,  qui 
produisit  la  tranquillity  dc  la  France  et  let  grandt  victoires 
dflut  eUe  futt  tuivla.    L'autorlt^  qu'U  avoit  par  ta  charge  de 


I  should  have  smiled,  Dunois,**  the  King  replied; 
"  But  thy  known  worth,  and  the  tried  loyalty 
Of  thy  fiither's  house,  compel  roe  even  to  this 
To  lend  a  serious  ear.     A  woman  sent 
To  rescue  us,  when  all  our  strength  hath  fail'd! 
A  humble  Maiden  to  deliver  France ! 
One  whom  it  were  not  possible  to  hear, 
And  di!>believe  I .  .Dunois,  ill  now  beseems 
Aught  wild  and  hazardous.     And  yet  our  state 
Being  wliat  it  is,  by  miracle  alone 
Deliverance  can  be  hoped  for.     Is  my  person 
Known  to  this  woman  ?  " 

**  That  it  cannot  be, 
Unless  it  be  by  miracle  made  known,*' 
Dunois  replied ;  "  for  she  hath  never  left 
Her  native  hamlet  in  Lorraine  till  now.** 

"  Here  then,"  r^oin'd  the  King,  "  wc  have  a  test 
Easy,  and  safe  withal.     Abide  thou  here ; 
And  hither  by  a  speedy  messenger 
Summon  the  Prophetess.     Upon  the  throne 
Let  some  one  take  his  seat  and  personate 
My  presence,  while  I  mingle  in  the  train. 
If  she  indeed  be  by  the  Spirit  moved. 
That  Spirit,  certes,  will  direct  her  eyes 
To  the  true  Prince  whom  she  is  sent  to  serve : 
But  if  she  prove,  as  likeliest  we  must  deem, 
One  by  her  own  imaginations  crazed. 
Thus  failing  and  convinced,  she  may  return 
Unblamed  to  her  obscurity,  and  we 
Be  spared  the  shame  of  farther  loss  incurred 
By  credulous  faith.     Well  might  the  English  scofl;' 
If  on  a  frantic  woman  we  should  rest 
Our  last  reliance."    Thus  the  King  resolved. 
And  with  a  fkith  half-faltering  at  the  proof; 
Dunois  dispatch 'd  a  messenger,  to  seek 
Beside  the  banks  of  Ylenne,  the  mission'd  Maid. 

conn^table,  Jointc  k  ta  ferroet^  naturdle,  lui  donna  moyca  dt 
tenir  la  main  i  I'observatiun  det  ordonuances  publi^^  par  le 
roi  'pour  la  discipline  militaire  ;  et  les  examples  de  t«v  jrit< 
qu'il  fit  i  cet  egard,  lui  firent  donnct  le  turnom  de  Juitider. 
Etant  devenu  due  de  Bretagne,  quelquet  Seigneurt  de  ta 
Cour  lui  conseilldrcnt  de  se  d^mettre  de  sa  charge  de  con* 
ndtable,  comme  d'une  dignite  qui  ^tuit  au-dessous  de  hiL  II 
ne  la  voulut  pas,  et  il  faitoit  porter  devant  lui  deux  6p^ 
I'une  la  polnte  en  haut,  en  quality  do  due  de  Bretagne.  ft 
I'autre  dant  le  fourreau  le  pointe  en  bat.  comme  oonn£>taUt 
de  France.  Son  motive  pour  conterver  la  charge  de  comi^ 
table,  6toit,  ditolt-il,  d'honorer  dant  ta  vieilletse  une  charge 
qui  I'avoit  honore  lul-m6me  dant  un  Age  moint  avanrc.  On 
le  peut  compter  au  norobre  ditt  plut  grandt  capitainet  que  la 
France  ait  eut  k  ton  tervice.  II  avoit  beaucoup  de  rcligi<n,  11 
£tolt  llb^al,  aumdnier,  bienraitant,  ct  on  ne  peut  gii&res  ltd 
reprochcr  que  la  hauteur  ct  la  violence  dont  11  uta  envers  let 
trois  mlnistret." 

3  **  Yet  in  the  preceding  year  1428.  the  F.ngllth  women  had 
concerned  themtelvet  somewhat  curiously  in  the  affairs  of 
their  rulcrt.  *  There  was  one  Mistris  St(4(cs  with  diven 
others  stout  women  of  London,  of  good  reckoning,  well-ap- 
parelled, came  openly  to  the  upper  parliament,  and  delivered 
letters  to  the  duko  of  Glucester,  and  to  the  archbishops,  and 
to  the  other  lords  there  present,  containing  matter  of  rebuke 
and  sharp  reprehension  of  the  duke  of  Glocester,  because  he 
would  not  deliver  his  wife  Jaqueline  out  of  her  grievous  im- 
prisonment, being  then  held  prisoner  by  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, suffering  her  there  to  remain  so  unkindly,  and  for  his 
public  ket^ping  by  him  another  adultrette,  contrary  to  the  law 
of  God,  and  the  honourable  estate  of  matrimony.'  **— Stoarr. 


Soon  is  the  court  convened  :  the  Jewelled  crown 
Shines  on  z  courtier's  head.     Amid  the  train 
The  Monarch  undistinguish*d  takes  his  place, 
Expectant  of  the  event     The  Vindn  comes. 
And  as  the  Bastard  led  her  to  the  throne, 
Qukk  glancing  o*er  the  mimic  M^esty, 
^llb  lEcsture  and  with  look  like  one  inspired 
She  flx'd  her  eye  on  Charles  i :    "  Thou  art  the  King ! " 
Then  in  a  tone  that  thrill'd  all  hearts,  pursued ; 
"  I  come  the  appointed  Minister  of  Heaven, 
To  wield  a  sword  before  whose  fated  edge, 
Far,  far  from  Orleans  shall  the  English  wolves 
Speed  their  disastrous  flight.     Monarch  of  France  I 
Send  tbou  the  tidings  over  all  the  realm, 
Great  tidings  of  deliverance  and  of  joy ; 
The  Bfaid  is  come,  the  mission'd  Maid,  whose  hand 
Shall  in  the  consecrated  walls  of  Rheims 


I  or  this  I  wMj  say  with  Scudery, 

I       "  O  in«rr«jUe  estomumte,  et  difBdle  k  citrire !  — 

Mats  que  nmu  rapportoos  Mir  la  foy  de  I'Histoire." 

Ataric,  I.  ii. 

"  Tbe  nutter  (nyi  De  Serres)  was  found  ridiculous  both  by 
tiM  kinf  and  his  counoell,  yet  must  tbcy  make  some  triall. 
The  Unf  takes  upon  bim  the  habit  of  a  countriman  to  be 
diifuited :  this  maid  (being  brought  into  the  chamber)  goes 
dinctly  to  the  king  in  this  attire,  and  salutes  him  tcitk  so 
mtiftt  a  eotaUemmcgt  a*  (f  *f*f  Aotf  been  bred  up  in  court  all 
l^er  life.  They  telling  her  that  she  was  mistaken,  she  assured 
tbra  It  was  the  king,  although  she  had  nerer  seenn  him.  She 
begins  to  delirer  unto  him  this  new  charge,  which,  she  sayes, 
•lie  had  received  from  the  God  of  HeaTen ;  so  as  she  turned 
the  eyes  aad  minds  of  all  men  upon  her." 

**  C«  priaee  prit  expres  ce  juur-Ii  un  habit  fort  simple,  ct 

■e  Btia  sans  dioioction  dans  la  foule  des  courtixans.  La  fiUe 

earn  daas  la  cbambre  sans  paroitre  aucuncment  itonnee,  et 

qublqu'eUe  n'edt  jamais  vu  le  roi,  elle  lui  adressa  la  parole, 

ct  lui  dit  d'un  ton  ferme,  que  Dieu  I'enToyoit  pour  le  secourir, 

pimr  fsire  lever  le  si^ge  d'Orlians,  ct  le  cooduire  k  Reims 

y  itre  sarr^.    Kile  Tassura  que  les  Angluts  scroient 

da  Royaame,  et  que  s*ils  nc  le  qulttoient  au  plutdt,  U 

kv  en  prendroit  mal."  —  P.  Daniel. 

I     *  Tbe  anointing  was  a  ceremony  of  much  political  and  mys- 

!  Hal  Japortance.     **  King  Henry  HI.  of  England,  being 

dcshtMs  to  know  what  was  wrought  in  a  king  by  his  unction, 

CBwolted  by  letter  about  it  with  that  great  scholler  of  the  age, 

Baktit  Cresactist.  bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  answered  him 

(has:—*  Qtiod  antem  in  fine  Itterae  Testra  nobis  mandastis, 

viMleelqnod  iotimaremus  quid  uoctionis  sanramentum  vide- 

ttw  ai^leere  regie  dignltatl,  cum  multi  sint  reges  qui  nulla- 

tBMM  ttoctionii  munera  decorentur,  non  est  nostrae  modicitatis 

OMfkre  hoc.    Tamea  non  ignoramus  quod  regalis  inunctio 

*i|aaB  est  prerogatiTsi  susceptionls  septiformis  doni  Sacra- 

liMial  fneomatis,  quod  sepdformi  munere  tenetur  rex  in- 

ttctna  prseroinentfus  non  unctis  regibus  omnes  regias  ct 

"Viiainis  sut  actJones  dirigere ;  ut  videlicet  non  communiter 

Mcnhienter  et  hcrolci  dono  Timorii  se  prlmb,  et  deinceps, 

fMKnn  In  ipso  est,  suo  regimlnl  subjectos,  ab  omnl  cohibeat 

BUlo;  dono  Pietatis  defendat  subveniat  et  subveniri  Taciat 

*ida»,  papmo,  et  general  iter  omni  oppresso ;  dono  Seientiee 

kftiftutuad  regnom  justftregendum  ponat.pofitasnbservet 

<  obsrrvart  fhclaC  errooeas  destruat ;   dono  Fortitudfnfs 

(Bob  regno  advenantia  repellat  et  pro  salute  reipublica 

ttortetB  BOD  tfaneat.   Ad  pradicta  autem  pracellenter  agenda 

^boo  ComeHH  decoretur,  quo  artifldalitdr  et  scientiOcd  ordo 

^)m  mauU  fcnsfbllls  edoeetur ;  defnde  dono  Jntellee/us,  quo 

otBi  AngrtM  ordo  dinosdtm'.    Tandem  verb  dono  Sapi- 

Mir,  qvo  ad  dlliacidam  cognUlonem  Del  pertlngitur,  ut  ad 

wam&i  0t  ofdfnte  mgelicl  Mcumium  leges 


Crown  thee,  anohited  King.*** 

In  wonder  mute 
The  courtiers  heard.     Astonished  Charles  exclaim*d, 
"  This  is  indeed  the  agency  of  Heaven  I 
Hard,  Maiden,  were  I  of  belief,"  he  said, 
"  Did  I  not  now,  with  full  and  confirm'd  ftiith, 
Ri»celve  thee  as  a  Prophetess  raised  up 
For  our  deliverance.     Therefore,  not  in  doubt 
Of  Providence  or  thee  do  I  delay 
At  once  to  marshal  our  brave  countrymen 
Beneath  thy  banner ;  but  to  satisfy 
Those  who  at  distance  from  this  most  clear  proof 
Might  hear  and  disbelieve,  or  yield  at  best 
A  cold  assent     These  fully  to  confirm. 
And  more  to  make  thy  calling  manifest. 
Forthwith  with  all  due  speed  I  will  convene 
The  Doctors  of  Theology  ^,  wise  men, 


stemas  in  aetema  Dei  ratlone  descriptas,  qufbus  regit  univer- 
sitatem  creaturae,  rempublicam  sibi  subjectam  ordinabiliter 
regat  tandem  et  ipse.  Adjicit  igitur  regi«  dignitati  unctlcmls 
8acram«>niuni  quod  rex  unctut  pnc  cxtteris  in  suo  genere  debet, 
ut  prctactum  est,  ex  septirormi  Spiritus  munero.  In  omnibus 
suis  regirainis  actibus,  virtutibus  diviiiis  et  hcroicis  pollere.* 
**  And  some  other  have  conceived  this  anointing  of  such 
efficacy,  that,  as  In  baptismo  all  former  sinnes  are  washt  away, 
so  also  by  this  unction,  as  we  see  in  that  of  Polyeuctus  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  who  doubted  not  but  that  the 
emperor  John  Tzimifces  was  ciccrd.  before  Heaven,  of  the 
death  of  Phocas,  thro'  his  being  anointed  cmporor.** 

St'lden'»  Titles  of  Honour. 

The  legend  of  the  Ampulla  made  this  ceremony  peculiarly 
important  in  France.  I  quote  the  miracle  from  Desniarests. 
CloviA  is  on  his  knees  waiting  to  be  anointed  l)y  St.  Remigius. 

"  Cependant  le  prelat  attend  les  huilcs  saintes. 
Un  Diacre  les  porte,  et  fait  un  vain  effort  i 
La  foule  impenetrable  empesche  son  abord. 
I)u  Pontifc  sacr<^  la  douce  impatience, 
Dcs  mains  et  de  la  voix  veut  en  vain  qu*il  s*avancc. 
Nul  ne  peut  diviscr.  par  la  force  dru  bras, 
De  tant  de  corps  presses  I'imniobile  ramas. 
Lc  prince  humble,  i  genuux,  langui^aoit  dans  I'attente, 
Alors  qu'uno  cinrtc  parolst  plus  6clatante. 
Eiteint  touR  autres  feux  par  sa  vive  splcndeur, 
Et  r^pand  dans  le  temple  une  divine  odeur. 
Dans  un  air  lumincux  une  Colombe  vole. 
En  son  bee  de  coral  tenant  une  fiole. 
Elle  apporte  au  prelat  ce  vase  precieux, 
Plein  d'un  baume  sacre,  rare  present  des  Cieux.'*— Ci(Ovr>. 

'*  Ouillcrmus  Brito  says  that  the  devil  brake  the  viol  of  oil 
which  Remigius  held  in  his  hand  ready  to  anoint  Clovis,  and 
that  the  oil  being  so  spilt,  he  obtained  by  prayer  a  supply  of 
it  from  heaven."  —  Selden. 

3  •<  Ces  paroles  ainsi  par  elle  dictes,  la  fist  le  roy  remener 
bonorablement  en  son  logis,  et  assemble  son  grand  conseil, 
au  quel  fUrent  plusieurs  prelats,  chevaliers,  escuyers  et  chefs 
de  guerre,  avecques  aucuns  docteurs  en  theologie  en  loix  et 
en  decret,  qui  tons  ensemble  adviserent  qu'elle  seroit  intcr- 
roffXii  par  les  docteurs,  pour  essayer  si  en  elle  se  trouveroit 
evidente  rolson  de  pouvoir  accomplir  ce  qu*ellc  disoit.  Mais 
les  docteurs  la  troverent  de  tant  honneste  contenance,  et  tant 
sage  en  ses  paroles,  que  leur  reveUition  faicte,  on  en  tient 
tres  grand  conte. 

**  Dlvcrses  interrogations  luy  ftirent  faictes  par  plusieurs 
docteurs  et  autres  gens  de  grand  estat,  a  quoy  elle  re»pondit 
moult  bien,  et  par  especial  a  un  doctuur  Jacobin,  qui  luy  dist, 
que  si  Dleti  vouloit  que  les  Anglois  s'en  allassent,  qu'il  ne 
follolt  point  de  armes ;  a  quoy  elle  respondit,  qu'elle  ne  vou- 
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And  learned  in  the  mysteries  of  Heaven. 
By  them  thy  mission  studied  and  approved, 
Ai  needs  it  must,  their  sanction  to  all  minds 
Will  bring  conviction,  and  the  sure  belief 
Lead  on  thy  &vour*d  troops  to  mightiest  deeds. 
Surpassing  human  possibility." 

Well  pleased  the  Blaiden  heard.  Her  the  King  leads 
From  the  disbanding  throng,  meantime  to  dwell 
With  Mary.     Watchftil  for  her  Lord's  return 
She  sat  with  Agnes ;  Agnes  proud  of  heart, 
Msgestically  fair,  whose  laiige  full  eye, 
Or  flashing  anger,  or  with  scornful  scowl, 
Too  oft  deform'd  her  beauty.     Yet  with  her 
The  lawless  idol  of  the  Monarch's  heart. 
The  Queen,  obedient  to  her  husband's  will. 
Dwelt  meekly  in  accord.     With  them  the  Maid 
Was  left  to  sqjoum ;  by  the  gentle  Queen 
With  cordial  affiibility  received ; 
By  Agnes  courteously,  whose  outward  show 
Of  graciousness  concealed  an  inward  awe. 
For  while  she  hoped  and  trusted  through  her  means 
Charles  should  be  re-establish'd  in  his  realm. 
She  felt  rebuked  before  her. 

Through  the  land 
Meantime  the  King's  convoking  voice  went  forth, 
And  fh>m  their  palaces  and  monasteries 
The  theologians  came,  men  who  had  grown 
In  midnight  studies  grey ;  Prelates  and  Priests 
And  Doctors :  teachers  grave  and  with  great  names, 
Seraphic,  Subtile,  or  Irrefragable, 
By  their  admiring  scholars  dignified. 

They  met  convened  at  Chlnon,  to  the  place 
Of  judgement,  in  St.  Katharine's  fane  assign'd. 
The  floor  with  many  a  monumental  stone 
Was  spread,  and  brass-ensculptured  e£Bgies 
Of  holy  abbots  honour'd  in  their  day. 
Now  to  the  grave  gone  down.     The  branching  arms 
Of  many  a  ponderous  pillar  met  aloft, 
Wreath'd  on  the  roof  cmboss'd.     Through  storied 

panes 
Of  high-arch'd  windows  came  the  tinctured  light ; 
Pure  water  in  a  font  beneath  reflects 
The  many-colour'd  rays  ;  around  that  font 
The  Others  stand,  and  there  with  rites  ordain'd 
And  signs  symbolic  strew  the  hallowing  salt, 
Wherewith  the  limpid  water,  consecrate. 
So  taught  the  Church,  became  a  spell  approved 
Against  the  fiends  of  Satan's  fallen  crew ; 
A  licit  spell  of  mightier  potency 
Than  e'er  the  hell-hags  taught  in  Thessaly ; 
Or  they  who  sitting  on  the  rifled  grave. 
By  the  blue  tomb-flre's  lurid  light  dim  seen. 
Share  with  the  Gouls  their  banquet 

This  perform'd, 
The  Maid  is  summoned.     Bound  the  sacred  font, 
Mark'd  with  the  mystic  tonsure  and  enrobed 

loft  que  pea  de  geni  qui  combattrotent,  et  Dieu  donneroit  la 
Tictoire.**  —  Hittory  qf  the  Siege  <^  Orleant.    Troyet^  16S1 . 

In  the  "  Gcsta  Joannae  Gal  lice  **  of  Valcrandu*  Varanius, 
one  of  the  counsellort  makes  a  speech  of  seventy  lines  upon 
the  wickedness  of  women,  mentioning  Helen,  Beersheba, 
Seminunis,  Dalilah,  Messalina,  &c.  as  exaraplci.  The  coun- 
cil are  Influenced  by  his  opinion,  and  the  maid,  to  protre  her 
mission,  challengea  any  one  of  them  to  a  single  combat. 


In  sacred  vests,  a  venerable  train. 
They  stand.     The  delegated  Maid  obeys 
Their  summons.     As  she  came,  a  blush  suflfiised 
Her  pallid  cheek,  such  as  might  well  beseem 
One  mindful  still  of  maiden  modesty. 
Though  to  her  mission  true.     Before  the  train 
In  reverent  silence  waiting  their  sage  will. 
With  half-averted  eye  she  stood  composed. 
So  have  I  seen  a  single  snow-drop  ri^ 
Amid  the  russet  leaves  that  hide  the  earth 
In  early  spring,  so  seen  it  gently  bend 
In  modest  loveliness  alone  amid 
The  waste  of  winter. 

By  the  Maiden's  side 
The  Son  of  Orleans  stood,  prepared  to  vouch 
That  when  on  Charles  the  Maiden's  eye  had  fix'd. 
As  led  by  power  miraculous,  no  fraud, 
Nor  juggling  artifice  of  secret  sign 
Dissembled  inspiration.     As  he  stood 
Steadily  viewing  the  mysterious  rites. 
Thus  to  the  attentive  Maid  the  President 
Severely  spake. 

«*  If  any  fiend  of  Hell 
Lurk  in  thy  bosom,  so  to  prompt  the  vaunt 
Of  inspiration,  and  to  mock  the  power 
Of  God  and  holy  Church,  thus  by  the  virtue 
Of  water  hallowed  in  the  name  of  Crod 
Adjure  I  that  foul  spirit  to  depart 
From  his  deluded  prey." 

Slowly  he  spake 
And  sprinkled  water  on  the  Virgin's  face. 
Indignant  at  the  unworthy  charge  the  Maid 
Felt  her  cheek  fiush,  but  soon,  the  transient  glow 
Fading,  she  answer'd  meek. 

"Most  holy  Sires, 
Te  reverend  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church, 
Most  catholic !  I  stand  before  you  here 
A  poor  weak  woman ;  of  the  grace  vouchsafed, 
How  far  unworthy,  conscious  ;  yet  though  mean. 
Innocent  of  fraud,  and  call'd  by  Heaven  to  be 
Its  minister  of  aid.     Strange  voices  heard. 
The  dark  and  shadowing  visions  of  the  night. 
And  feelings  which  I  may  not  dare  to  doubt. 
These  portents  make  me  certain  of  the  God 
Within  me  ;  He  who  to  these  eyes  reveal'd 
My  royal  Master,  mingled  with  the  crowd 
And  never  seen  till  then.     Such  evidence 
Given^to  my  mission  thus,  and  thus  confirm'd 
By  public  attestation,  more  to  say, 
Methinks,  would  little  boot, .  .  and  less  become 
A  siUy  Maid." 

"  Thou  speakest,"  said  the  Priest, 
**  Of  dark  and  shadowing  visions  of  the  night 
Canst  thou  remember.  Maid,  what  vision  first 
Seem'd  more  than  fancy's  shaping  ?   From  such  tale. 
Minutely  told  with  accurate  circumstance. 
Some  judgement  might  be  form'd." 

The  Maid  replied : 

**  Qui  me  stultitii,  quA  me  levitate  notandam 
Creditis  o  patret  ?  armis  si  forsitan,  inquit. 
Acta  minus  Yidear,  stricto  procurrere  ferro 
Annuite  ;  hsc  nostri  sint  prima  pericula  martis. 
Si  cuique  vis  tauta  animo,  descendat  in  squc 
Flaniciem  pugne ;  mihi  si  victoria  cedat 
Credite  vlctrid;  noster  si  vicerit  hostis 
Compede  vincta  abeam,  et  cunctb  sim  tabula  accUs." 
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''Amid  the  mountain  Tallies  I  had  driven 

My  fitther**  flock.     The  ere  was  drawing  on, 

When  bj  a  sudden  storm  surprised,  I  sought 

A  chapel's  neighbouring  shelter ;  ruin'd  now, 

Bat  I  remember  when  its  vesper  bell 

Was  heard  among  the  hills,  a  pleasant  sound. 

That  made  me  pause  upon  my  homeward  road. 

Awakening  in  me  comfortable  thoughts 

Of  holiness.     The  unsparing  soldiery 

Had  sacked  the  hamlet  near,  and  none  was  left 

Duly  at  sacred  seasons  to  attend 

Sl  Agnes*  chapel.  ^     In  the  desolate  pile 

I  drove  my  flock,  with  no  irreverent  thoughts, 

Nor  mindlos  that  the  pbice  on  which  I  trod 

Was  holy  ground.     It  was  a  fearftil  night  1 

Devoutly  to  the  virgin  Saint  I  pray'd, 

Then  heaped  the  wither'd  leaves  which  autumn  winds 

Had  drifted  in,  and  laid  mc  down  upon  them. 

And  sore  I  think  I  slept     But  so  it  was 

That,  in  the  dead  of  night.  Saint  Agnes  stood 

Before  mine  eyes,  such  and  so  beautifid 

Ai  vhen,  amid  the  house  of  wickedness. 

The  Power  whom  with  such  fervent  love  she  served 


'  "  Hanc  virginem  contlgit  pasceodo  pccora  in  sacello  quo- 
<lai  TilUsimo,  ad  declinandam  pluriam  obdormire ;  quo  in 
tmpore  riia  p»t  s«  in  somnis  a  Deo,  qui  le  illi  ostenderat, 
idiDuocri.  Jacobus  PkUipptu  BergomentiM  de  clan's  MiUieri- 
ht. 

"Joanna  Gallica  Puella,  dum  OTes  paicit,  tempeatate 
c«KU  io  pfxnimam  Mcellom  confiigit.  ibi  obdonniena  Uber- 
udc  G«Ui«  mandjitam  diviaiCus  accepit."  —  Bo^finius. 

Heroioa  nobiliasimaB  Joanntt  Dare  Lotheringae  vulgo 
inrdiaoenaia  Purilae  biatoria.  Aathore  Joanne  Hordal  se- 
minimi  duda  Lotharingae  coniiliario.  Ponti«MutsI.  1612. 
*  **  louniu  judex  earn  nudam  ad  lupanar  pertrahi  jussit. 
At  obi  beata  rirgo  reitibua  exuta  est,  statlm  crine  soluto, 
ttttaa  capillis  denaitatem  ejus  divina  gratia  conce«>it,  ut 
■Kiioi  illonun  fimbriis,  quam  veftibui  tecta  rideretur.  In- 
ti^i^rrMM  quidem  Agnea  turpitudinia  k)cum,  Angelum  Do- 
■U  prcparatmn  iuTenit:  earn  mox  tanto  luinine  perAidit, 
tt  pre  magnitudine  tplendoria,  a  nemine  conspici  possrt." 

The  exdamatioa  of  St.  Agnes  at  the  stake  should  not  be 
oaiUed  here.  *'  Then  Agnes,  in  the  midst  of  the  flames, 
amcbing  out  her  hands,  frayed  unto  the  Lord,  saying,  '  I 
Meu  thee,  O  Almighty  Father  !  who  permittest  mc  to  come 
unto  tiiee  fearieis  eren  in  the  flames.  For  behold  I  what  I 
luve  belie? «d,  I  s<>e ;  what  I  have  hoped,  I  possess  ;  what  I 
bare  desired.  I  embrace.  Therefore  I  confess  thee  with  my 
lips.  I  desire  thee  with  ray  heart,  with  my  inmost  entrails  ;  I 
one  to  thee,  the  living  and  the  true  God ;  *  The  whole 
pwaie  as  it  stands  in  the  *  Acta  Sanctorum,*  is  very  fine. 
*  ToK  Vicariua  Aspaslua  nomine,  jussit  in  conspectu  omnium 
%wiD  eopiotum  accendi,  et  in  medium  eam  pra»cepit  jactari 
'Bnurmn.  Quod  cum  fuisset  implctum,  statim  in  duas 
Puies  divisc  suDt  flammse,  et  hint  atqne  illinc  seditiosos  po- 
No*  exurebant.  ipsam  autem  B.  Agnen  penitus  in  nuUo 
(wtbigetMU  incendium.  Eo  magis  hoc  non  virtutibus  divinis, 
Md  malcfidis  dcputantes,  dabant  fremitus  inter  se  populi,  et 
foSaitac  damorea  ad  coelum.  Tunc  B.  Agnes  expandcns 
aaaus  suas  in  medio  Ignis  his  verbis  orationem  fudit  ad  Do- 
Binom:  Omolpncens,  adoraade,  colende,  tremende.  Pater 
Doaini  nostrf  Jesa  Christi,  benedico  te  quia  per  filium  tuum 
Ati^iniitum  evasi  minas  hominum  impiorimi  et  spurcitias 
^isboli  ioepolluta  transivl.  Ecoe  et  nunc  per  Spiritum  Sanc- 
tUB  tore  eoelesti  perfusa  sum ;  focaa  juxta  me  moritur, 
itama  dividitur,  et  ardor  iocendit  bujiis  ad  eos  a  quibus 
■iaittratar,  refunditiir.  Bencdieo  te,  Pater  ovnoipotens.  qui 
*tiaB  per  j—mas,  tartvapidam  ne  ad  te  venire  permittis. 


Veil'd  her  with  glory,  a     And  I  saw  her  point 

To  the  moss-grown  altar,  and  the  crucifix 

Half  hid  by  weeds  and  grass;  .  .  and  then  I  thought 

I  could  have  wither'd  armies  with  a  look, 

For  from  the  present  Saint  such  divine  jwwer 

I  felt  infused.  .  .  .  'T  was  but  a  dream  perhaps : 

And  yet  methought  that  when  a  louder  peal 

Burst  o'er  the  roof,  and  all  was  left  again 

Utterly  dark,  the  bodily  seuiK!  was  clear 

And  acciuate  in  every  circumstance 

Of  time  and  place." 

Attentive  to  her  words 
Thus  the  Priest  answer'd  : 

"  Brethren,  ye  have  heard 
The  woman's  tale.     Behoves  us  now  to  ask 
Whether  of  holy  Church  a  duteous  child 
Before  our  court  appears,  so  not  unlike 
Heaven  might  vouchsafe  its  gracious  miracle ; 
Or  misbelieving  heretic  whose  thoughts, 
Erring  and  vain,  easily  might  stray  beyond 
All  reason,  and  conceit  strange  dreams  and  signs 
Impossible.     Say,  woman,  from  thy  youth 
Hast  thou,  as  rightly  mother  Church  demands. 


Ecrc  jam  quod  crodtdi  video,  quod  speravi  jam  teneo,  quod 
concupivl  complector.  Te  igitur  labiis  confitcor,  te  corde, 
tc  totis  visceribus  concupisco.  Eccc  ad  te  venio  vivum  et 
verum  Deum." —  Actn  Sonet,  torn.  ii.  p.  352.  Jan.  21.  Fita 
S.  Agrtftis.  Auct.  S.  Ambrosio. 

They  have  a  legend  in  Cornwall  that  St.  Agnes  "  escaped 
out  of  the  prison  at  Rome,  and  taking  shipping,  landed  at  St. 
Piran  Arwothall,  from  whence  she  travelled  on  foot  to  what 
is  now  her  own  parish.  But  being  several  times  tempted  by 
the  Devil  on  her  way,  as  often  as  she  turned  about  to  rebuke 
him,  she  turned  him  into  a  stone,  and  indeed  there  are  still 
to  be  seen  on  the  Downs,  t)etween  St.  Piran  and  St.  Agnes, 
several  large  moor  stones,  pitched  on  end,  in  a  straight  line, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  one  from  the  other,  doubt- 
less put  there  on  some  remarkable  account.  There  lived 
then  in  that  part  of  the  country  a  famous  Wraths  or  Giant,  by 
name  Bolster,  of  that  ilk.  lie  got  hold  of  the  Saint,  and 
obliged  her  to  gather  up  the  stones  on  his  domain;  she  carried 
them  in  three  apron-fulls  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  made  with 
them  three  great  heaps,  from  which  the  hill  is  now  called, 
sometimes  Carne  Breanich,  sometimes  St.  Agnes'  Beacon.  At 
last  this  Giant,  or  Wrath,  attempted  to  seduce  her ;  she  pre- 
tended to  yield,  provided  he  would  fill  a  hole  which  she 
showed  him  with  his  blood  :  he  agreed  to  this,  not  knowing 
that  the  hole  opened  into  the  sea  ;  she  thus  cunningly  bled 
him  to  death,  and  then  tumbled  him  over  the  clifll  Tliis  they 
still  call  the  Wrath'i  Hole.  It  is  on  the  top  of  the  cliff,  not 
far  from  St.  Agnes*  chapel  and  well ;  and,  enlarging  as  it 
goes  downward,  opens  into  a  cave  fretted  in  by  the  sea,  and, 
from  the  nature  of  the  stone,  streaked  all  over  with  bright 
red  streaks  like  blood.  After  this  she  lived  some  time  here, 
and  then  died,  having  first  built  her  chai>el  and  her  well.  The 
water  of  this  well  Is  excellent ;  and  the  pavement,  they  tell 
you,  is  coloured  with  her  own  bloo<l,  and  the  more  you  rub  it 
the  more  it  shows,  —  such  being,  indeed,  the  nature  of  the 
stone.  She  liiiewise  left  the  mark  of  her  foot  on  a  rock,  not 
far  from  it,  still  called  St.  Agnes'  foot,  which  they  tell  you  will 
fit  a  foot  of  any  size  ;  and  indeed  It  is  large  enough  so  to  do. 
These  monkish  stories  caused  a  great  resort  here  in  former 
days,  and  many  cures  are  pretended  to  have  been  done  by 
the  water  of  this  well,  so  blest  by  her  miraculous  blood."  — 
Polwheie't  History  qf  ComwaU,  i.  176,  177.  —  N. 

St.  Agnes,   St.  Catharine,  and    St.  Margaret,  were  the 
saints  more  particularly  reverenced  by  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 
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Confess'd  at  stated  times  thy  secret  sins, 

And,  firom  the  priestly  power  conferr'd  by  Heaven, 

Sought  absolution  ?  *' 

**  Father,**  she  replied, 
**  The  forms  of  worship  in  mine  earlier  years 
Waked  my  young  mind  to  artificial  awe. 
And  Ruule  me  fear  ray  Goo.    Warm  with  the  glow 
Of  health  and  exercise,  whene'er  I  pasa'd 
The  threshold  of  the  house  of  prayer,  I  felt 
A  cold  damp  chill  me ;  I  beheld  the  tapers 
That  with  a  pale  and  fvclile  glimmering 
Dimm'd  the  noon-light;  I  heard  the  solemn  mass, 
And  with  strange  feelings  and  mysterious  dread 
Telling  my  beads,  gave  to  the  mystic  prayers 
Devoutest  meaning.     Often  when  I  saw 
The  pictured  flames  writhe  round  a  penanced  soul, 
I  knelt  in  fear  before  the  Cruciflx, 
And  wept  and  pray'd,  and  trembled,  and  adored 
A  God  of  Terrors.     But  in  riper  years. 
When  as  my  soul  grew  strong  in  solitude, 
I  saw  the  eternal  energy  pervade 
The  boundless  range  of  nature,  with  the  sun 
Pour  life  and  radiance  finom  his  flamey  path, 
And  on  the  lowliest  flowret  of  the  field 
The  kindly  dew-drops  shed.     And  then  I  felt 
That  HE  who  form'd  this  goodly  fi^ame  of  things 
Must  needs  be  good,  and  with  a  Father's  name 
I  call'd  on  uix,  and  from  my  burthen'd  heart 
Pour'd  out  the  yeamhigs  of  unminglcd  love. 
Methinks  it  is  not  strange  then,  that  I  fled 
The  house  of  prayer,  and  made  the  lonely  grove 
My  temple,  at  the  foot  of  some  (M  oak 
Watching  the  little  tribes  that  had  their  world 
Within  its  mossy  bark ;  or  laid  me  down 
Beside  the  rivulet  whose  murmuring 
Was  silence  to  my  soul  S  and  mark'd  the  swarm 
Whose  light-edged  shadows  on  the  bedded  sand 
Mirror'd  their  maxy  sports, .  .  the  insect  hum. 
The  flow  of  waters,  and  the  song  of  birds 
Making  a  holjr  music  to  mine  ear: 
Oh !  was  it  strange,  if  for  such  scenes  as  these. 
Such  deep  devoutness,  such  intense  delight 
Of  quiet  adoration,  I  forsook 
The  house  of  worship  ?  strange  that  when  I  felt 
How  Ooj>  had  made  my  spirit  quick  to  fieel 
And  love  whate'er  was  beautiful  and  good. 
And  from  aught  evil  and  deform 'd  to  shrink 
Even  as  with  instinct ; .  .  father  I  was  it  strange 
That  in  my  heart  I  had  no  thought  of  sin 
And  did  not  need  forgiveness  ?  *' 

As  she  spake 
The  Doctors  stood  astonished,  and  some  while 
They  listen'd  still  in  wonder.     But  at  length 
A  Monk  replied, 

*'  Woman,  thou  seem'st  to  scorn 
The  ordinances  of  our  holy  Church ; 
And,  if  I  rightly  understand  thy  words, 
Nature,  thou  say'st,  taught  thee  in  solitude 
Thy  feelings  of  religion,  and  that  now 
Masses  and  absolution  and  the  use 
Of  the  holy  wafer,  are  to  thee  unknown. 
But  how  could  Nature  teach  thee  true  religion. 
Deprived  of  these  ?     Nature  doth  lead  to  sin, 

t  **  Thro*  the  somm  are  lUntly  heard 

Sounds  that  are  tilence  to  the  mind.**— C4arlff  Ltotfd. 


But  'tis  the  Priest  alone  can  teach  remorse. 
Can  bid  St  Peter  ope  the  gates  of  Heaven, 
And  from  the  penal  flres  of  purgatory 
Set  the  soul  free.     Could  Nature  teach  thee  this  ? 
Or  tell  thee  that  St  Peter  holds  the  keys. 
And  that  his  successors'  unbounded  power 
Extends  o'er  either  world  ?     Although  thy  life 
Of  sin  were  free,  if  of  this  holy  truth 
Ignorant,  thy  soul  in  liquid  flames  must  rue 
Its  error.** 

Thus  he  spake ;  applauding  looks 
Went  round.  Nor  dubious  to  reply  the  Maid 
Was  silent 

"  Fathers  of  the  holy  Churchy 
If  on  these  points  abstruse  a  simple  maid 
Like  me  should  err,  impute  not  you  the  crime 
To  self-will'd  reason,  vaunting  its  own  strength 
Above  eternal  wisdom.     True  it  is 
That  for  long  time  I  have  not  heard  the  sound 
Of  mass  high-chaunted,  nor  with  trembling  lips 
Partook  the  holy  wafer:  yet  the  birds 
Who  to  the  matin  ray  prelusive  pour'd 
Their  joyous  song,  methought  did  warble  forth 
Sweeter  thanksgiving  to  Religion's  ear 
In  their  wild  melody  of  happiness. 
Than  ever  rung  along  the  high-arch'd  roofs 
Of  man ;  .  .  yet  never  fh>m  the  bending  vine 
Pluck'd  I  its  ripcn'd  clusters  thanklessly, 
Or  of  that  God  unmindful,  who  bestow'd 
The  bloodless  banquet     Te  have  told  me,  Sin, 
That  Nature  only  teaches  man  to  sin  ! 
If  It  be  sin  to  seek  the  wounded  lamb. 
To  bind  its  wounds,  and  bathe  them  with  my  tear 
This  is  what  Nature  taught !     No,  Fathers,  no  ! 
It  is  not  Nature  that  doUi  lead  to  sin : 
Nature  is  all  benevolence,  all  love, 
All  beauty  !     In  the  greenwood's  quiet  shade 
There  is  no  vice  that  to  the  indignant  cheek* 
Bids  the  red  current  rush ;  no  misery  there  ; 
No  ¥rretched  mother,  who  with  pallid  &ce 
And  famine-fallen  hangs  o'er  her  hungry  babes, 
With  such  a  look,  so  wan,  so  woe-begone. 
As  shall  one  day,  with  damning  eloquence. 
Against  the  oppressor  plead  I  .  .  .  Nature  teach  sin 
Oh  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  One, 
Who  made  us  in  the  image  of  Himself, 
^lio  made  us  all  for  happiness  and  love. 
Infinite  happiness,  infinite  love. 
Partakers  of  his  own  eternity." 

Solemn  and  slow  the  reverend  Priest  replied, 
"  Much,  woman,  do  I  doubt  that  all- wise  Heaven 
Would  thus  vouchsafe  its  gracious  miracles 
On  one  fore-doom'd  to  misery ;  for  so  doom*d 
Is  that  deluded  one,  who,  of  the  mass 
Unheeding,  and  the  Church's  saving  power. 
Deems  nature  sinless.     Therefore,  mark  me  well  1 
Brethren,  I  would  propose  this  woman  try 
The  holy  ordeal.     Let  her,  bound  and  search'd. 
Lest  haply  in  her  clothes  should  be  conceal'd 
Some  holy  relic  so  profaned,  be  cast 
In  some  deep  pond  ;  there  if  she  float,  no  doubt 
The  flend  upholds,  but  if  at  once  she  sink. 
It  is  a  sign  that  Providence  displays 
Her  free  firom  witchcraft     This  done,  let  her  wal 
Blindfold  and  bare  o'er  ploughshares  heated  red, 
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And  o*«r  these  past  her  naked  arm  immerse 
In  scaldin^r  water.     If  from  these  she  come 
rnhuit,  Ut  holy  (kther  of  the  church, 
Mii>t  blessed  Pope,  we  then  refer  the  cause 
Fi^r  judgement :  and  this  Chief,  the  Son  of  Orleans, 
Who  cnmes  to  vouch  the  royal  person  known 
i  By  hor  miraculous  power,  shall  pass  with  her 
:  The  sMTcd  triaL** 

I  "  Grace  of  God  1"  cxclaim'd 

The  astonish *d  Bastard  ;  **  plun^  me  in  the  pool, 
( » rr  red-hot  ploughshares  make  mc  skip  to  please 
T'lur  4lutard  fkncies  !     Fathers  of  the  church. 
Where  is  your  gravity  ?  what  I  elder-like 
Would  ye  this  fairer  than  Susannah  eye  ? 
Tr  call  for  ordeals  ;  and  I  too  demand 
The  noblest  ordeal,  on  the  English  host 
By  victory  to  approve  her  mission  sent 
From  ^Touring  Heaven.     To  the  Pope  refer 
For  judgement !  Know  ye  not  that  France  even  now 
I  Stands  tottering  on  destruction  ?  " 
I  Startiner  then 

'  With  a  wild  look,  the  mlssionM  Maid  exclaim'd, 
\  "  The  «word  of  God  is  here  !  the  grave  shall  speak 
To  manifest  me  I  *' 

Even  as  she  spake, 
A  pair  blue  flame  rose  from  the  trophied  tomb 
j  Briide  her:  and  within  that  house  of  death 
j  A  iound  of  arms  was  heard,  as  if  below 
A  varrior,  buried  In  his  armour,  stirr'd. 


I     ! 


**  Hear  ye  ?  **  the  Damsel  cried ;  "  these  are  the 
arms 
Which  shall  flash  terror  o*er  the  hostile  host 
These,  in  the  presence  of  our  Lord  the  Ring, 
Aod  of  the  assembled  people,  I  will  take 
iirnr  from  the  sepulchre,  where  many  an  age, 
They,  incorruptible,  have  lain  coniH^d'd, 
for  me  reserved,  the  Delegate  of  Ileaven." 

Brooverfng  fh>m  amaze,  the  Priest  replied  : 
*  Thou  art  indeed  the  Delegate  of  llea\'en  ! 
^^  thou  hast  said  surely  thuu  shalt  perfiofrm. 
We  ratify  thy  mission.     Go  in  peace.** 
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TiR  firait  was  spread,  the  sparkling  bowl  went  round. 
And  in  the  aMembled  court  the  minstrel  harp*d 
A  Mxig  of  other  days.     Sudden  they  heard 
The  bom's  loud  blast.     **  This  Is  no  time  for  cares ; 
Fca»t  ye  the  messenger  without  1  **  cried  Charles: 
"  Enough  hath  of  the  wearying  day  been  given 
To  the  public  weaL'* 

Obedient  to  the  Ring 
The  goanl  hivites  the  way-worn  messenger. 
"  Nay,  I  wfQ  see  the  monarch,*'  he  replied, 
*  And  he  most  hear  my  tkUngs ;  duty-urged, 
I  kaie  far  many  a  kmg  league  hastened  on, 
Sot  thai  to  be  repeird.**    Then  with  strong  arm 


Removing  him  who  barr'd  his  onward  way, 
The  hall  he  entcrU 

"  King  of  France  !  I  come 
From  Orleans,  speedy  and  efiectiial  aid 
Demanding  fiir  her  gallant  garriiton. 
Faithful  to  thee,  though  thinn'd  in  many  a  fight. 
And  now  so  pressed  by  want.     RouiK*  thou  thyivlf. 
And  with  the  spirit  that  liecomes  a  King 
Responsive  to  his  pi*f)ple*s  loyalty. 
Bring  succour  to  the  brave  who  in  thy  cause 
Abide  the  extremity  of  war.*' 

He  said. 
And  fh)m  the  hall  departing,  in  amaxe 
At  his  audacious  bearing  left  the  court. 
The  King  exclalm'd,  "  but  little  need  to  send 
Quick  succour  to  this  gallant  garrison. 
If  to  the  English  half  so  firm  a  fh)nt 
They  bear  in  battle  I " 

«•  In  the  field,  my  liege," 
Dunois  replied,  "  yon  Knight  hath  »er\'*d  thee  well. 
Him  have  I  seen  the  foremost  of  the  fight. 
Wielding  so  manfully  his  battle-axe. 
That  wheresoe'er  he  tumM,  the  afiVighted  foe 
Let  fall  their  palsied  arms  with  iiowerless  stroke. 
Desperate  of  safety.     1  do  marvel  much 
That  he  is  here :  Orleans  must  be  hard  pressed 
To  send  the  bravest  of  her  garrison. 
On  such  Conunission." 

Swift  the  Maid  exclalm'd, 
"  I  teU  thee.  Chief,  that  there  the  English  wolves 
Shall  never  raise  their  yells  of  victory  J 
The  will  of  God  defends  those  fated  walls. 
And  resting  in  fiili  faith  on  that  high  will, 
I  mock  their  efn)rts.     But  the  night  draws  on  ; 
Retire  we  to  repose.     To-morrow's  sun. 
Breaking  the  darkness  of  the  sepulchre. 
Shall  on  that  armour  gleam,  through  many  an  age 
There  for  this  great  emergency  reserved." 
She  said,  and  rising  fh)m  the  board,  retired. 

Meantime  the  herald's  brazen  voice  prociaim'd 
Coming  solemnity,  and  far  and  wide 
Spread  the  glad  tidings.     Then  all  labour  ceased  ; 
The  ploughman  from  the  unflnlsh'd furrow  hastes; 
The  armourer's  anvil  beats  no  more  the  din 
Of  future  slaughter.    Through  the  thronging  streets 
The  buzz  of  asking  wonder  hums  along. 

On  to  St  Katharine's  sacred  &ne  they  go ; 
The  holy  fathers  with  the  Image^i  cross 
Leading  the  lung  procession.    Next,  as  one 
Suppliant  for  mercy  to  the  King  of  kings. 
And  gratef\il  fi)r  the  benefits  of  Heaven, 
The  Monarch  pass'd,  and  by  his  side  the  Maid  ; 
Her  lovely  limbs  robed  in  a  snow-white  vest, 
Wistless  that  every  eye  on  her  was  bent. 
With  stately  step  she  moved ;  her  labouring  soul 
To  high  thoughts  elevate  ;  and  gazing  round 
With  a  full  eye.  that  of  the  circling  throng 
And  of  the  visible  world  unseeing,  seem'd 
Fix'd  upon  ol]uects  seen  by  none  iH'side. 
Near  her  the  warlike  Son  of  Orleans  came 
Pre-eminent     He,  ner\'ing  his  young  frame 
With  exercise  robust,  had  scaled  the  cliff, 
And  plunging  in  the  river's  full-swoln  stream. 
Stemmed  with  broad  breast  its  current ;  so  his  form. 
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Sinewy  and  Arm,  and  fit  for  deeds  of  arms, 

Tower'd  above  the  throng  effeminate. 

No  dainty  bath  had  firom  his  hardy  limbs 

Effaced  the  hauberk's  honourable  marks;  i 

His  helmet  bore  of  hostile  steel  the  dints 

Many  and  deep ;  upon  his  pictured  shield 

A  Lion  vainly  struggled  in  the  toils, 

Whilst  by  his  side  the  cub  with  pious  rage 

Assail'd  the  huntsman.     Tremouille  followed  them, 

Proud  of  the  ftvour  of  a  Prince  who  seem'd 

Given  up  to  vain  delights  ;  conspicuous  he 

In  arms  with  axure  and  with  gold  anneal'd. 

Gaudily  graceful,  by  no  hostile  Made 

Defaced,  nor  e'er  with  hostile  blood  distain'd ; 

Trimly  accoutred  court-habiliments. 

Gay  lady-dazzllng  armour,  fit  to  adorn 

Tourney,  or  tilt,  the  gorgeous  pageantry 

Of  mimic  warfare.     After  him  there  came 

A  train  of  courtiers,  summer  flies  that  sport 

In  the  sunbeam  of  fkvour,  insects  sprung 

From  the  court  dunghill,  greedy  blood-suckers, 

The  foul  corruptiou-gender'd  swarm  of  state. 

As  o*er  some  flowery  field  the  busy  bees 
Fill  with  their  happy  hum  the  fragrant  air, 
A  gratefiil  music  to  the  traveller. 
Who  in  the  shade  of  some  wide-spreading  tree 
Rests  on  his  way  awhile  ;  or  like  the  sound 
Of  many  waters  down  some  far-off  steep 
Holding  their  endless  course,  the  murmur  rose 
Of  admiration.     Every  gazing  eye 
Dwelt  on  the  Prophetess  ;  of  all  beside. 
The  long  procession  and  the  gorgeous  train. 
Though  glittering  they  with  gold  and  sparkling  gems. 


>  *'  Attn  d'eropftcher  let  impresiions  que  ce  treillis  de  fer 
devait  Ulfier  sur  U  peau,  on  arait  toin  de  se  matelasser  en 
deuous.  MalgT6  ces  prdcautiont  cependant  il  en  laiMait  en- 
core ;  ces  marques  I'appellalent  eamois,  ct  on  let  fidsait  dis- 
paraltre  par  le  bain.  —  Le  Grand. 

*  Such  it  the  legend  of  St.  Katharine,  princeu  of  Alexan- 
dria, whote  ttory  hat  been  pictured  upon  tign-poitt  and  in 
churchet,  but  whote  memory  hai  been  pretenred  in  thit 
country  longer  by  the  ale-houte  than  by  the  altar.  The  mott 
extravagant  perhapt  of  Drydeo't  playt  it  upon  thit  tubjed. 
In  the  flrtt  edition  I  bad,  ignorantly,  represented  Katharine 
at  dying  upon  the  wheel,  and  the  description  of  her  tufferingt 
was  far  too  minute.  Dryden  has  committed  the  last  fault  in 
a  far  greater  degree ;  the  old  martyrologies  particularise  no 
cruelties  more  revolting  to  the  reader  than  he  has  detailed  in 
the  speech  of  Maximin  when  he  orders  her  to  execution. 

From  a  passage  in  the  JemtaUm  Conquiitada  it  should 
teem  that  St.  Katharine  was  mlraculoutly  betrothed  to  her 
heavenly  tpouse.  At  the  crutadert  approach  Jerutalem,  they 
visit  the  holy  places  on  their  way ; 

**  Qual  vislta  el  lugar  con  llanto  tiemo, 

Dondo  la  hermosa  virgen  Catcrina 
Se  desposo  con  el  Espoto  etemo, 

I^  Angelica  Rachel  siendo  madrina ; 
Aquel  Esposo,  que  el  nevado  Inviomo 

Se  cubrio  con  escarcha  matutiua. 
El  que  ticnc  los  ojos  de  palomas 
Y  del  labio  de  lirio  vicrte  aromas." — Lope  de  fega. 

The  marginal  note  adds,  "La  Virgen  fue  Madrina  en  lot  de- 
tposoriot  de  Caterina  y  Chritto." 

Of  St.  Margaret,  the  other  favourite  taint  of  the  maid,  I 
find  recorded  by  Bergomensis,  that  she  called  the  pagan  pre- 
fect an  Impudent  dog,  that  she  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon. 


And  their  rich  plumes  high  waving  to  the  air. 
Heedless. 

The  consecrated  dome  they  reach, 
Rear'd  to  St  Katharine's  holy  memory. 
Her  tale  the  altar  told  ;  how  Maximin, 
His  raised  lip  kindled  with  a  savage  smile. 
In  such  deep  fury  bade  the  tenter'd  wheel 
Rend  her  life  piecemeal,  that  the  very  face 
Of  the  hard  executioner  relax'd 
With  pity ;  calm  she  heard,  no  drop  of  blood 
Forsook  her  cheek,  her  steady  eye  was  tum'd 
Heaven-ward,  and  hope  and  meekest  piety 
Beam'd  in  that  patient  look.     Nor  vain  her  trust. 
For  lo  !  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  descends 
And  crumbles  with  his  fiery  touch  the  wheel  I 
One  glance  of  holy  triumph  Katharine  cast. 
Then  bow'd  her  to  the  sword  of  martyrdom.* 

Her  eye  averting  from  the  pictured  tale, 
The  delegated  damsel  knelt  and  pour'd 
To  Heaven  her  earnest  prayer. 

A  trophied  tomb 
Stood  near  the  altar  where  some  warrior  slept 
The  sleep  of  death  beneath.     A  massy  stone 
And  rude-cnsculptured  effigy  overlaid 
The  sepulchre.     In  silent  wonderment 
The  expectant  multitude  with  eager  eye 
Gaze,  listening  as  the  mattock's  heavy  stroke 
Invades  the  tomb's  repose ;  the  heavy  stroke 
Sounds  hollow ;  over  the  high- vaulted  roof 
Roll  the  repeated  echoes :  soon  the  day 
Dawns  on  the  grave's  long  night,  the  slant  sunbeam 
Falls  on  the  arms  inshrined,  the  crested  helm. 
The  bauldrick,  and  the  shield,  and  sacred  sword.' 

where  a  horrible  dragon  swallowed  her,  that  she  crossed  her- 
telf,  upon  which  the  dragon  immediately  burst  and  she  eaiM 
out  safe,  and  that  she  saw  the  devil  standing  in  the  comer 
like  a  black  man,  and  seized  him  and  threw  him  down. 

Absurd  as  this  legend  is,  it  once  occasioned  a  rery  extra- 
ordinary murder.  A  young  Lombard  after  hearing  it,  prayei 
so  earnestly  for  an  opportunity  of  fighting  with  the  devil  like 
St.  Margaret,  that  he  went  into  the  fields  in  full  expectatioa 
that  his  desire  would  be  gratified.  A  hidoouw  old  dumb 
woman  came  by :  he  mistook  her  for  the  tempter ;  her  inarti- 
culate noises  confirmed  him  in  this  opinion,  and  he  knocked 
her  down  and  trampled  upon  her.  The  poor  wretch  died  of 
her  bruises,  but  a  miracle  was  wrought  to  save  her  murderer, 
in  consideration  that  his  madness  was  a  pious  madness,  and 
before  she  died  she  spoke  to  excuse  the  mistake.  Thit  tale  is 
told  in  that  ttrange  collection  of  ludicrout  ttoriet  upon  re- 
ligious subJecU.  the  Pia  Hilaria.  The  authority  referred 
to,  is  Petr.  Rautani  Hist.,  lib.  xxxv. 

'  "  Puella  petiit  gladium.  quern  divlnitus,  uti  aiebat,  erat 
facta  certior  in  templo  divae  Catherinse  in  Turonibus.  inter 
antiqua  donaria  pendere.  Miratus  Carolus,  gladium  inquirt, 
ac  inventum  protinus  Puellae  aflierrl  Jussit"  —  Po/jFrf0re 
FirgiL 

Roland,  or  rather  Orlando,  for  it  it  Ariosto  who  has  Im- 
mortalized htm,  was  buried  with  Durindana  at  his  side,  and 
his  horn  Ol(fant  at  his  feet.  Charleroain  also  had  his  good 
sword  Joyeuse  buried  with  him.  He  was  placed  in  hit  se- 
pulchre on  a  golden  throne,  crowned  and  habited  in  his  im- 
perial robes,  though  a  cilice  was  next  his  skin  ;  one  hand  held 
a  globe  of  gold,  the  other  rested  on  the  Gospels,  which  were 
lying  on  his  knees.  His  shield  and  sceptre  were  hung  oppo- 
site to  him,  on  the  side  of  the  sepulchre,  which  was  filled 
with  perfumes  and  spices,  and  then  closed.  Ttxona  was 
buried  with  the  Cid,  no  living  man  being  worthy  to  wMd 
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awe-repress'd  astonishment 
he  CTDwd.     The  delegated  Maid, 
bes  the  hallowed  breast-plate  threw, 
3  her  form :  on  her  helm'd  head 
>lumes  nod,  majestically  slow  ; 
i  buckler  and  the  sacred  sword, 
ortentous  light 

The  wondering  crowd 
loud  shout  of  transport  **  Godof  Heaven,** 
xclaim'd,  "  Father  all  mercifUl ! 
whose  holy  will,  I  wield 
of  vengeance ;  go  before  our  host  I 
nger  of  the  innocent, 
r  Champion  !    God  of  Peace,  preserve 
a  no  lust  of  glory  leads  to  arms." 

Hi,  and  with  an  eager  hush  the  crowd 
I !  a  brief  while  throughout  the  dome 
i  dwelt ;  then  with  a  sudden  burst 
full,  they  raised  the  choral  hymn, 
RD    we  praise,   our  God!**  the   throng 
tout 

trange  tidings,  join  the  h3rnm  of  joy, 
'ring  transport  peals  along  the  heaven. 

gh  the  parting  crowd  the  Virgin  pass'd, 

tn  Orleans  on  the  yesternight 

5Uci*our,  clasp'd  with  warmth  her  hand, 

bosom-thrilling  voice  exclaim'd, 
i  Maid  !  victim  of  thine  own  worth, 
'  this  king-curst  reahn  of  France, 
Maid,  I  pity  thee ! "  so  saying, 
ato  the  crowd.     At  his  strange  words 
he  warlike  Virgin  pass'd  along, 
revolving  in  her  troubled  mind, 
court 

And  now  the  horn  announced 
tanquet ;  they  partook  the  feast,  i 
ind  in  the  cooling  water  cleansed 
S  and  seated  at  the  board  again 

bowl,  or  scented  high  with  spice, 
I  with  the  Aragrant  simimer  firuit, 
with  metheglin  mingled  rich.  ^ 
he  Trouveur  struck  the  harp ;  he  sung 
:  Du  Lake,  the  truest  Knight 
oved  Mr  Lady ;  and  the  youth 
1 3  underneath  whose  maiden  sword 
h  of  Ireland  fell;  and  he  who  struck 

th  which  the  Campeador,  even  after  death,  had 
md  which  had  been  mlraculoukly  half  drawn 
bard  to  arenije  the  insult  oflTcred  by  a  Jew  to  hii 

>renionie  chez  les  grandi  s'annon^ait  au  ton  du 
m  d'une  cloche ;  coutume  qui  subtiste  encore 
«ns  et  les  roaisons  opulcntes,  pour  annoncer  Ic 
liner.  Aprds  Ic  service  de«  viandes,  c'e«t-i-dire, 
nous  appellons  entries,  rdti  et  entremets,  on 
e  poor  se  larer  les  mains  une  seconde  fois,  comme 
ins  de  qui  paralt  6tre  venu  cet  usage.  Les  do- 
s^erraient  pendant  ce  tems ;  ils  enlevaient  une 
>t  apportalcnt  let  confitures  (qu*on  nommait 
s  vins  composes.  A  cc  moment,  fait  pour  la 
en^aietit  les  deris  plaisans  ot  joyeux  propos,  car 
leax  terns  on  aimait  beancop  de  rire.  C'6tait 
(  m^n^riers  veuoient  r§citer  leurs  fabliaux, 
Mttait  leor  presence.**— X.e  Grand. 
lit  plufiean  fortes  de  ces  vint  pr£par6t  qu*on 


The  dolorous  stroke  4,  the  blameless  and  the  brave. 
Who  died  beneath  a  brother's  erring  arm. 
Ye  have  not  pcrish'd.  Chiefs  of  Carduel ! 
The  songs  of  earlier  years  embalm  your  &me ; 
And  haply  yet  some  Poet  shall  arise. 
Like  that  divinest  Tuscan  \  and  enwreathe 
The  immortal  garland  for  himself  and  you. 

The  harp  still  rung  beneath  the  high-arch*d  roof. 
And  listening  eager  to  the  &vourite  lay. 
The  guests  sat  silent,  when  into  the  hall 
The  Messenger  firom  that  besieged  town, 
Re-enter'd.     "  It  Is  pleasant.  King  of  France,** 
Said  he,  **  to  sit  and  hear  the  harper's  song ; 
Far  other  music  hear  the  men  of  Orleans  I 
Famine  is  there ;  and  there  the  imploring  cry 
Of  Hunger  ceases  not'* 

"  Insolent  man  I  *' 
Exclaim'd  the  Monarch,  **  cease  to  interrupt 
Our  hour  of  festival ;  it  is  not  thbie 
To  instruct  me  in  my  duty." 

Of  reproof 
Careless,  the  stranger  to  the  minstrel  cried, 
"  Why  harpest  thou  of  good  King  Arthur's  ftme 
Amid  these  walls  ?    Virtue  and  genius  love 
That  lofty  lay.     Hast  thou  no  loose  lewd  tale 
To  pamper  and  provoke  the  appetite  ? 
Such  should  procure  thee  worthy  recompence  I 
Or  rather  sing  thou  of  that  wealthy  Lord, 
^Vho  took  the  ewe  lamb  from  the  poor  man's  boacMn, 
That  was  to  him  even  as  a  daughter !  Charles, 
This  parable  would  I  tell,  prophet-like. 
And  look  at  thee  and  say,  *  Thou  art  the  man !  **' 

He  said,  and  with  a  quick  and  troubled  step 
Withdrew.     Astonish'd  at  his  daring  gtiise, 
The  guests  sat  heedless  of  the  lay  awhile. 
Pondering  his  words  mysterious,  till  at  length 
The  Court  dispersed.     Retiring  from  the  hall, 
Charles  and  the  delegated  damsel  sought 
The  inner  palace.     There  the  gentle  Queen 
Awaited  them :  with  her  Joan  lov'd  to  pass 
Her  intervals  of  rest ;  for  she  had  won 
The  Virgin's  heart  by  her  mild  melancholy, 
The  calm  and  duteous  patience  that  deplored 
A  husband's  cold  half-love.     To  her  she  told 
With  what  strange  words  the  messenger  firom  Orieans 
Had  roused  uneasy  wonder  in  her  mind ; 

servait  aprfes  les  viandes.  1.  les  Fm  etu'tt,  qid  sont  encore 
eo  luage  dans  quelques  proTinces,  et  qui  ont  conservd  le  mteie 
nom.  .  2.  Ceux  auxquels  on  ^outait  le  sac  de  quelque  fruit, 
tels  que  le  Mor^,  fait  avec  du  jus  de  mdre.  3.  Ceux  qu'on 
assaisonnait  avcc  du  miel,  comme  lo  Nectar ^  le  Medon^  &c. 
4.  Ceux  od  I'on  faisait  infuAcr  des  plantes  medicinales  ou 
aromatlques,  et  qui  prenaient  leur  nom  de  ces  plantes,  Vins 
d" Absinthe,  de  Myrthe ,  d'Alo^s,  &c.  Le  Roman  de  Flnrimont 
les  appellc  Vinsherhfz.  5.  Enfln  ceux  dans  lesquels,  outre  le 
mlel,  11  entratt  des  Apices.  On  appellalt  ces  derniers  du  nom 
g6n6ral  de  Pimm*.  C'^toient  les  plus  estlm6s  de  tons.  Nos 
auteurs  n'cn  parlent  qu'avec  delices.  II  eftt  manqu^  quelque 
chose  3i  une  ffete  ou  i  un  repas,  si  on  n'y  eOt  point  servi  du 
Piment :  et  I'an  on  donnaitm^eaux  moines  dans  les  couvena 
i  certains  de  Tannee." — Le  Grand, 

3  Sir  Tristram  du  Lyoncs. 

*  Sir  Balin  le  Sauvage. 

3  Ariosto. 
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For  on  her  car  yet  vibrated  bis  yoice, 
When,  lo !  again  he  came,  and  at  the  door 
Stood  scowling  round. 

**  Why  dost  thou  haunt  me  thus  ?  " 
The  monarch  cried.    **  Is  there  no  place  secure 
From  thy  rude  insolence  ?  Uumanner'd  man, 
I  know  thee  not  1 " 

"  Then  learn  to  know  me,  Charles !  ** 
Solemnly  he  replied ;  "  read  well  my  &ce. 
That  thou  may'st  know  it  on  that  dreadful  day, 
When  at  the  Throne  of  God  I  shall  demand 
His  justice  on  thee !  **     Turning  from  the  King, 
To  Agnes  as  she  cnter'd,  in  a  tone 
More  low,  more  mournfully  severe,  he  cried, 
**  Dost  thou  too  know  me  not  ?  '* 

She  glanced  on  him, 
And  pale  and  breathless  hid  her  head  convulsed 
In  the  Maid*s  bosom. 

'<  King  of  France !  **  he  said, 
**  She  loved  me,  and  by  mutual  word  and  will 
We  were  betroth'd,  when,  in  unhappy  hour, 
I  left  her,  as  in  fealty  bound,  to  fight 
Thy  battles.     In  mine  absence  thou  didst  come 
To  tempt  her  then  unspotted  purity... 
For  pure  she  was ; . .  Alas  I  these  courtly  robes 
Hide  not  the  indelible  stain  of  mfamy ! 
Thou  canst  not  with  thy  golden  belt  put  on 
An  honourable  name  ^  O  lost  to  me, 
And  to  thyself,  for  ever,  ever  lost. 
My  poor  polluted  Agnes !. . Charles,  that  faith 
Almost  is  shaken,  which  should  be  henceforth 
My  only  hope :  thou  hast  thy  wicked  will, 
While  I  the  \ictim  of  her  guilt  and  thine. 
Though  meriting  alike  fr6m  her  and  thee 
Far  oUier  guerdon,  bear  about  with  me 
A  wound  for  which  this  earth  affords  no  balm, 
And  doubt  Heaven's  justice." 

So  he  said,  and  firown'd 
Austere  as  he  who  at  Mahommed's  door 
Knock  *d  loud  and  Arequent,  at  whose  dreadful  mien 
Stricken  with  terror,  all  beholders  fled. 
Even  the  prophet  almost  terrified. 
Scarcely  could  bear  his  presence ;  for  he  knew 
That  this  was  the  Death- Angel  Azrabl, 
And  that  his  hour  was  come..     Conscious  of  guilt 
The  Monarch  sate,  nor  could  endure  to  face 
His  bosom-probing  ih)wn.     The  Maid  of  Arc 
Meantime  had  read  his  features,  and  she  cried, 
**  I  know  thee,  Conrade  1  '*    Rising  from  her  seat, 
She  took  his  hand,  for  he  stood  motionless, 
Gaiing  on  Agnes  now  with  steady  eye, 
Severe  though  calm :  him  from  the  Court  she  drew. 
And  to  the  river  side  resisting  not, 

I  *•  Du  proverbe  Bonne  renommee  rant  mieux  que  oeintrare 
doree. 

**  liisant  un  arrest  ancien  qui  est  encores  pour  Ic  jourd'huy 
inser6  aux  registres  du  Chastelet  de  Paris,  J*  estimay  qu'en 
ce  proverbe  il  y  avoit  une  notable  sentence,  et  une  longue 
anciennetc  tout  ensemble.  Car  par  arrest  qui  est  du  28  de  Juin 
1420,  U  est  porte  en  termes  exprcs  que  deffenses  sont  faites  k 
toutes  femmes  amoureuses,  filles  do  Joye,  ct  paillardes,  de  ne 
porter  robbes  i  collets  renrersex,  queiies,  ne  ceintures  dorees, 
boutonnieres  i  leurs  chaperons,  sur  peine  de  confiscation,  et 
amende,  et  que  les  huissiers  do  parlement,  commissaires  et 
sergents  do  Chastelet  qui  les  trouveroient,  eussent  i  les  mener 
prlsonnleres. 


Both  sad  and  silent,  led ;  till  at  the  last 
As  from  a  dream  awaking,  Conrade  looked 
Full  on  the  Maid,  and  falling  on  her  neck. 
He  wept 

**  I  know  thee.  Damsel !  **  he  exclaim*d ; 
"  Dost  thou  remember  that  tempestuous  night, 
When  I,  a  weather-beaten  traveller,  sought 
Your  hospitable  door  ?  ah  me  !  I  then 
Was  happy  !  you  too  sqjoum'd  then  in  peace. 
Fool  that  I  was !  I  blamed  such  happiness, 
Arraign'd  it  as  a  guilty  selfish  sloth. 
Unhappily  prevailing,  so  I  fear  me. 
Or  why  art  thou  at  Chlnon  ?  ** 

Him  the  Maid 
Answering,  addressed,  **  I  do  remember  well. 
That  night ;  for  then  the  holy  Spirit  first. 
Waked  by  thy  words,  possessed  me.** 

Conrade  cried, 
**  Poor  Maiden,  thou  wert  happy  I  thou  hadst  lived 
Blessing  and  blest,  if  I  had  never  stray  *d. 
Needlessly  rigid  from  my  peaceful  patii. 
And  thou  hast  left  thy  home  then,  and  obe}'*d 
The  feverish  fancies  of  an  ardent  brain ! 
And  hast  thou  left  him  too,  the  youth  whose  eye 
For  ever  glancing  on  thee,  spake  so  well 
Affection's  eloquent  tale?  *' 

So  as  he  said, 
Rush'd  the  warm  purple  to  the  Virgin's  cheek. 
"  I  am  alone,"  she  answef'd,  '*  for  this  realm 
Devoted."     Nor  to  answer  more  the  Maid 
Endured,  for  many  a  melancholy  thought 
Throng'd  on  her  aching  memory.     Her  mind's  eye 
Beheld  Domremi  and  the  fields  of  Arc : 
Her  burthen'd  heart  was  full ;  such  grief  she  felt 
Tet  such  sweet  solacing  of  self-applause 
As  cheers  a  banish 'd  Patriot's  lonely  hours 
When  Fancy  pictures  to  him  all  he  loved. 
Till  the  big  tear-drop  rushes  o'er  its  orb. 
And  drowns  the  soft  enchantment 

With  a  look 
That  spake  solicitous  wonder,  Conrade  eyed 
The  silent  Maid  ;  nor  would  the  Maid  repress 
The  thoughts  that  swell'd  within  her,  or  from  him 
Hide  her  soul's  workings.     **  'Twas  on  the  last  day 
Before  I  left  Domremi ;  eve  had  closed, 
I  sate  beside  the  brook,  my  soul  was  ftill, 
As  if  inebriate  with  Divinity. 
Then  Conrade  I  I  beheld  a  ruflSan  herd 
Circle  a  flaming  pile,  where  at  the  stake 
A  woman  stood ;  the  iron  bruised  her  breast. 
And  round  her  limbs  half-garmented,  the  flre 
Curl'd  its  fierce  fiakes.     I  saw  her  countenance, 
I  knew  MYSELF."*    Then,  in  a  tone  subdued 

"  Au  surplus  (Je  diray  cecy  en  passant)  4  lamienne  voloiitf 
que  ceux  qui  donnerent  ceat  arrest  eussent  toumi?  la  chanea^ 
et  que  non  seulement  ces  ceintures  dorees,  aini  en  toutes 
autres  dorures,  et  affliquets,  ils  eussent  fait  deffimces  i  toutes 
femmes  d'honneur  d'emporter,  sur  peine  d'estre  declanes 
putains ;  car  il  n'y  auroit  point  plus  prompt  mojren  qat 
cestuy,  pour  hannler  le  superfluite  et  bombanoe  des  dames.** 
^  Pasquier. 

s  **  Hose  igitur  Janna  Pulcella  virgo,  cummagnam  gloriam 
in  annis  esset  adepta,  et  regnum  Francorum  magni  ex  parte 
deperditum,  e  manibus  Anglorum  pugnando  eiipuissat,  in 
suA  florente  aetate  constltuta,  non  solum  se  moritoram,  nA 
et  genus  sua  mortis  cunctis  pradixit.**—  iBrrfOMcisnii. 
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less,  ■*  Tbere  are  moments  when  the  sonl 
r  own  impulse  with  strange  dread  recoils, 
»  of  henelf ;  but  with  a  full 
ect  fidth  1  know  this  vision  sent 
aven,  and  feel  of  its  unerring  truth, 
3od  liveth,  that  I  live  myself, 
ng  that  deceives  not'* 

By  the  hand 
rade  held  and  cried,  *«  IlUfated  Maid, 
ave  torn  thee  from  affection's  breast, 
will  groan  in  anguish.     Thou  wilt  serve 
the  worthless  Court,  and  having  served, 
>ur  of  ill  abandon'd,  thou  wilt  curse 
r  that  deluded.     Of  the  world 
,  and  loathing  at  my  fellow-men, 
.'  seen  no  more.     There  is  a  path ...  * 
e  hath  not  mark'd  it,  the  young  wolf 
ot  its  hidden  windings :  I  have  trod 
h,  and  found  a  melancholy  den, 
for  penitence  and  hopeless  woe, 
pulchred,  the  gho«t  of  what  he  was, 
nuy  pass  his  few  and  evil  days, 
the  wish'd-for  summons  to  lay  down 
r  load  of  life.** 

But  then  the  Maid 
the  warrior  her  reproving  eye ; 
I  the  fertile  Auxcrrois/*  she  said, 
nes  had  spread  their  interwoven  slioots 
unpruned  vineyards,  and  the  grape 
neath  the  leaves ;  for  there  was  nunc 
the  vintage,  and  the  birds  of  Heaven 
their  fill.     I  saw  the  cattle  start 
lid  hear  the  loud  alarum  bell,  ^ 

I  a  piteous  moaning  vainly  seek 

e  coming  slaughterers.     I  look'd  back 
cottage  where  I  had  partaken 
mt's  meal,. .  and  saw  it  wnpt  in  flames. 

I I  thank'd  my  Ood  that  I  hod  burst 
strong  as  they  are,  which  bhid  us  down 
I  happiness  and  on  this  earth 

pilgrim  3 . . .  Conrade  I  rouse  thyself ! 
irtak  nature  off !  ^    A  thne  like  this 
gentler  feelings,  for  the  glow 
he  overflowings  of  the  heart 
Dppressioo  in  thy  country,  Conrade  I 
a  cause,  a  holy  cause,  that  needs 
e  man's  aid.     Live  for  it,  and  enjoy 
Dblest  recompense,  thine  own  esteem  ; 
that  good  cause,  and  thy  reward 
i  be  found  in  Heaven." 

He  answer'd  not. 


e  is  a  path  which  no  fowl  knoweth,  and  which  the 
]re  hath  not  seen ;  the  lion's  whelps  have  not 
nor  the  fierce  Hon  passed  by  It."  —  Job^  xxvlil. 

olh  the  estate  of  Franre  was  then  most  miserable. 
ared  nothing  but  a  horrible  (kce,  confuiion,  pt^ 
latkn,  solitarineste  and  feare.  The  lean  and  bare 
I  tb«  country  did  terrifia  eren  theeves  themselves, 
ahiBf  left  tbeni  to  spoila  but  the  carkaises  of  these 
aide  creatures,  wandering  up  and  down  like  ghostes 
of  their  graves.  The  least  fames  and  hamlets 
Bd  by  these  robbers,  English,  Bonrguegnons  and 
try  ooe  striving  to  do  his  worst :  all  men  of  war 
Bgveed  to  Bpolla  the  eoontryman  and  merchant. 
ttemti  io  tke  Urume  bell,  the  algmt  9f 


But  pressing  to  his  heart  the  Virgin's  hand, 
Hastcn'd  acroas  the  plain.     8he  with  dim  eyes. 
For  gushing  tears  obscured  them,  follow'd  him 
Till  lost  in  dlsUnce.     With  a  weight  of  thought 
Opprest,  along  the  poplar-planted  Vienne 
Awhile  she  wander'd,  then  upon  the  bank 
She  laid  her  down,  and  watch'd  the  tranquil  stream 
Flow  with  a  quiet  murmuring,  by  the  clouds 
'  Of  evening  purpled.     The  perpetual  flow. 
The  ceaseless  murmuring,  luli'd  her  to  such  dreams 
As  memory  in  her  melancholy  mood 
Loves  best.     The  wonted  scenes  of  Arc  arose ; 
She  saw  the  forest  brook,  the  weed  that  waved 
Its  long  green  tresses  in  the  stream,  the  crag 
Which  overbrow'd  the  siuring,  and  that  old  yew 
Which  through  the  bare  and  rifted  rock  had  forced 
Its  twisted  trunk,  the  berries  checrfid  red 
Starring  its  gloomy  green.     Her  pleasant  home 
She  saw,  and  those  who  made  that  home  so  dear. 
Her  lov'd  lost  friends.     The  mingled  feelings  fUl'd 
Her  eyes,  when  fxwsi  behind  a  voice  was  heard, 
**  O  Lady  !  canst  thou  tell  mo  where  to  find 
The   Maid    whom   Heaven    hath    sent    to    rescue 

France?" 
Thrill'd  by  the  well-known  tones,  she  started  up. 
And  fell  upon  the  neck  of  Theodore. 

"  Have  I  then  found  thee  I "  cried  the  impassioned 
youth ; 
"  Henceforth  we  part  no  more  ;  but  where  thou  goest 
Thither  go  I.     Beloved !  in  the  fh)nt 
Of  battle  thou  shalt  find  me  at  thy  side ; 
And  in  the  breach  this  breast  shall  be  thy  shield 
And  rampart.     Oh,  ungenerous  I     Why  feom  me 
Conceal  the  inspiration  ?  why  finom  me 
Hide  thy  miraculous  purpose  ?     Am  I  then 
So  all  unworthy  that  thou  shouldst  set  forth 
Beneath  another's  guidance  ?  " 

Thus  he  cried. 
Mingling  repnoach  with  tenderness,  yet  still 
Clasping  in  warm  emlirace  the  maid  iMclovcd. 
She  of  her  bidding  and  futurity 
Awhile  forgttfol,  patient  of  the  embrace. 
With  silent  tears  of  Joy  bedew'd  his  neck. 
At  lengtli,  '*  I  hope,'*  she  cried,  **  thou  art  not  come 
With  heavier  feult  and  breach  of  nearer  tie  1 
How  did  thy  mother  spare  thee, . .  thou  alone 
The  stay  and  comfort  of  her  widowed  age  ? 
Did  she  upon  thy  parting  stein  bestow 
Her  free-will  blessing,  or  hast  thou  set  forth. 
Which  Heaven  forbid,  unlicensed,  and  unblest  ?  '* 

ike  enmtp^t  approach,  leouid  run  home  qf  themtelrei  viihoui 
any  guide  by  this  accustomed  misery. 

*'  This  Is  the  perfect  description  of  those  tincs^  taken  out  of 
the  lamentations  of  our  ancestors,  set  down  in  the  orifcinal,** 
says  De  Serres.  "  But  amidst  this  horrible  calamity,  God  did 
comfort  both  the  king  and  realme,  for  about  the  end  of  the 
yeere,  he  gave  Charles  a  goodly  sonne  by  queen  Mary  his  wife." 

3  «*  o  my  people,  hear  my  word :  make  you  ready  to  the 
battle,  and  in  those  evils  bo  even  as  pilgrims  upon  the 
earth."— .a  Esdrat,  xvi.  40. 

*  '*  Let  go  from  thne  mortal  thoughts,  castaway  the  burdens 
of  roan,  put  off  now  the  weak  nature, 

"  And  set  aside  the  thoughts  that  are  most  heavy  unto  thoe, 
and  haste  thee  to  flee  fh>m  these  times/'  —  i  Eidrtu^  xiv. 
14, 15. 
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•<  Oh,  surely  not  unblest !  **  the  youth  replied : 
Yet  conscious  of  his  unrepented  fault, 
With  countenance  flush'd,  and  faltering  in  reply  : 
**  She  wept  at  my  departure,  she  would  fain 
Have  tum'd  me  firom  my  purpose,  and  my  heart 
Perhaps  had  fail'd  me,  if  it  had  not  glow'd 
With  ardour  like  thine  own  ;  the  sacred  Are 
With  which  thy  bosom  bums  had  kindled  me ; 
High  in  prophetic  hope,  I  bade  her  place 
Her  trust  in  Heaven ;  I  bade  her  look  to  hear 
Good  tidings  soon  of  glorious  victory ; 
I  told  her  I  should  soon  return, . .  return 
With  thee,  and  thou  wouldst  be  to  her  old  age 
What  Madelon  had  been.** 

As  thus  he  spake, 
Warm  with  the  imaginary  bliss,  he  clasp*d 
The  dear  one  closer  to  his  yearning  heut. 
But  the  devoted  Virgin  in  his  arms 
Started  and  shudder'd,  for  the  flaming  pile 
Flash'd  on  remembrance  now,  and  on  her  soul 
The  whole  terriflc  vision  rose  again. 
A  death-like  paleness  at  the  dreadful  thought 
Wither'd  her  cheek ;  cold  damps  suffUsed  her  brow, 
And  falling  on  the  neck  of  Theodore, 
Feeble  and  faint  she  hung.     His  eager  eye 
Concentring  all  thtf  anguish  of  the  soul. 
And  strained  in  anxious  love,  gazed  fearfully 
With  wondering  anguish ;  till  ennobling  thoughts 
Of  her  high  mission  roused  her,  and  her  soul 
Collected,  and  she  spake. 

«  My  Theodore, 
Thou  hast  done  ill  to  quit  thy  mother's  home  I 
Alone  and  aged  she  will  weep  for  thee, 
Wasting  her  little  that  is  left  of  life 
In  anguish.     Now  go  back  again  to  Arc, 
And  cheer  her  wintry  hours  of  widowhood, 
And  love  my  memory  there." 

Swift  she  exclaimed, 
"  Nay,  Maid  I  the  pang  of  parting  is  o'erpast. 
And  my  dear  mother  looks  for  the  glad  hour 
When  we  shall  both  return.     Amid  the  war 
How  many  an  arm  will  seek  thy  single  life. 
How  many  a  sword  and  spear !  .  .  I  will  go  with  thee 
And  spread  the  guardian  shield  I  *' 

«*  Nay,"  she  replied. 
**  I  shall  not  need  thy  succour  in  the  war. 
Me,  Heaven,  if  so  seem  good  to  its  high  will. 
Will  save.     I  shall  be  happier,  Theodore, 
Thinking  that  thou  dost  sq)oum  safe  at  home 
And  make  thy  mother  happy.'* 

The  youth's  cheek 
A  rapid  blush  disordered.     "  Oh  !  the  court 
Is  pleasant  then,  and  thou  wouldst  fain  forget 
A  humble  villager,  who  only  boasts 
The  treasure  of  the  heart  I  " 

She  look'd  at  him 
With  a  reproaching  eye  of  tenderness : 
*<Ii:\jurious  man  t  devoted  for  this  realm, 
I  go  a  willing  victim.     The  dark  veil 
Hath  been  withdrawn  for  me,  and  I  have  seen 
The  fearful  features  of  Futurity. 
Tes,  Theodore,  I  shall  redeem  my  country, 
Abandoning  for  it  the  joys  of  life. 
Yea,  lifie  itself !  **    Then  on  his  neck  she  fell, 

<  **  Digna  minus  misero,  non  meliore  vira"—  Ovid. 


And  with  a  faltering  voice,  **  Return  to  Arc  I 
I  do  not  tell  thee  there  are  other  maids 
As  fair ;  for  thou  wilt  love  my  memory, 
Hallowing  to  me  the  temple  of  thy  heart 
Worthy  a  happier,  not  a  better  love,* 
My  Theodore  I  '*  —  Then,  pressing  his  pale  UpB, 
A  last  and  holy  kiss  the  Virgin  fiz'd. 
And  fled  across  the  plain. 

She  reach'd  the  coint 
Breathless.     The  mingled  movements  of  her  mind 
Shook  every  fibre.     Sad  and  sick  at  heart. 
Fain  to  her  lonely  chamber's  solitude 
The  Maiden  had  retired ;  but  her  the  King 
Met  on  the  threshold.     He  of  the  late  scene 
Forgetful  and  his  crime,  as  cheerful  seem'd 
As  though  there  had  not  been  a  God  in  Heaven ! 
"  Enter  the  hall,"  he  said,  "  the  masquers  there 
Join  in  the  dance.     Why,  Maiden,  art  thou  tad  ? 
Has  that  rude  madman  shook  thy  gentle  frame 
With  his  strange  speeches  ?  " 

Ere  the  Maid  replied, 
The  Son  of  Orleans  came  with  joyful  speed. 
Poising  his  massy  javelin.     **  Thou  hast  roused 
The  sleeping  \-irtue  of  the  sons  of  France, 
They  crowd  around  the  standard,"  cried  the  chief. 
"  Our  brethren  pent  in  Orleans,  every  moment 
Gaze  from  the  watch-tower  with  the  sickening  eye 
Of  expectation." 

Then  the  King  exclaim'd, 
"  O  chosen  by  Heaven  !  defer  one  day  thy  march. 
That  humbled  at  the  altar  we  may  join 
The  general  prayer.     Be  these  our  holy  rites 
To-morrow's  task  ;  —  to-night  for  merriment ! " 

The  Maid  replied,  *»  The  wretched  ones  in  OrieuM, 
In  fear  and  hunger  and  expiring  hope. 
Await  my  succour,  and  my  prayers  would  plead 
In  Heaven  against  me,  did  they  w&<«te  one  hour 
WTien  active  duty  calls.     For  this  night's  mirth 
Hold  me  excused  ;  In  truth  I  am  not  fit 
For  merriment ;  a  heavy  charge  is  on  me. 
And  I  must  put  away  all  mortal  thoughts."  • 
Her  heart  was  full,  and  pausing,  she  repress'd 
The  unbidden  anguish.     "  I^ !  they  crowd  around 
The  standard  I     Thou,  Dunols,  the  chosen  troops 
Marshal  In  speed,  for  early  with  the  dawn 
We  march  to  rescue  Orleans  from  the  foe." 


JOAN  OF  ARC. 


THE    FIFTH    BOOK. 


ScAacE  had  the  early  dawn  from  Chlnon*s  towen 
Made  visible  the  mist  that  curl'd  along 
The  river's  winding  way,  when  from  her  couch 
The  martial  Maid  arose.     She  mall'd  her  limbs; 
The  white  plumes  nodded  o'er  her  helmed  head  ; 
She  girt  the  sacred  falchion  by  her  side. 
And,  like  a  youth  who  from  his  mother's  arms. 
For  his  first  field  Impatient,  breaks  away, 
Poising  the  lance  went  forth. 

>  Esdrat,  ziT.  14. 
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Twelve  hundred  men, 
in  Qfrder'd  ranks  their  Ottering  spears, 
er  coming.     Terrible  in  arms 
hem  tower'd  DunoiB,  his  manly  ftce 
jdow*d  by  the  helmet's  iron  cheeks, 
nnbled  court  gased  on  the  marshalled  train, 
the  gate  the  aged  prelate  stood 
*  his  blessing  on  the  chosen  host, 
ir  a  soft  and  solemn  symphony 
ird,  and  chanting  high  the  hallow'd  ^ymn, 
le  near  convent  came  the  vestal  maids, 
banner,  woven  by  virgin  hands, 
hite  they  bore.     A  mingled  sentiment 
and  eager  ardour  for  the  flght, 
through  the  army,  as  the  reverend  man 
le  white  standard,  and  with  heaven<>ward  eye 
n  the  God  of  Justice,  blessing  it. 
id,  her  brows  in  reverence  unhelm*d, 
k  hair  floating  on  the  morning  gale, 
>  his  prayer,  and  stretching  forth  her  hand 
d  the  mystic  banner.     From  the  host 
and  universal  shout  burst  forth, 
g  finom  the  ground,  upon  her  brow 
ced  the  plumed  casque,  and  waved  on  high 
iner*d  lilies.     On  their  way  they  march, 
n  in  distance,  soon  the  towers  of  Chinon 
m  the  eye  reverted. 

The  sixth  sun, 
g  the  sky  with  his  dilated  light, 
estering ;  when  embosom'd  in  the  depth 
old  forest,  which  for  many  a  league 
M  the  hills  and  vales  of  Orleannois, 
itch  their  tents.     The  hum  of  occupation 
ceaaelew.     Waving  to  the  evening  gale 
earners  flutter ;  and  ascending  slow 
1  the  foliage  of  the  forest  trees, 
lany  a  light  hue  tinged,  the  curling  smoke 
n  the  impurpled  air.     Leaving  her  tent, 
irtial  Maiden  wander*d  through  the  wood ; 
by  a  streamlet,  on  the  mossy  bank 
d,  she  saw  a  damsel,  her  long  locks 
illow  wreathed ;  upon  her  lap  there  lay 
haired  man,  listenhig  the  while  she  sung 
ies,  and  enwreathed  to  bind  his  brow 
lancholy  garland.     At  the  sound, 
in  arms  approaching,  she  had  fled  ; 
irade,  looking  upward,  recognized 
lid  of  Arc     ^*  Nay,  fear  not,  Isabel,*' 
,  *'  for  this  is  one  of  gentle  kind, 
•ven  the  wretched  need  not  fear  to  love.** 

ying,  he  arose  and  took  her  hand, 

»*d  it  to  his  bosom.     **  My  weak  heart, 

Khool'd  by  wrongs  to  loath  at  human  kind, 
It,  rebellious  to  its  own  resolves, 
ither,  outcast  one !  and  call  her  friend, 
i  will  be  thy  friend  more  readily 

thoa  art  unhappy.** 

Isabel 
ear  starting  in  the  virgin*s  eye, 
indng  upon  Comrade,  she  too  wept, 
;  his  wilder*d  senses. 

«Mission*dMaidl** 
rrior  cried*  **  be  happy  I  for  thy  power 
Ike  this  sufBner  sou    From  Orleans  driven, 
i*d  bj  war,  and  of  her  only  fHend 


Bereft,  I  found  her  wandering  in  the  wilds. 

Worn  out  with  want  and  wretchedness.  Thou,  Joan, 

Wilt  his  beloved  to  the  youth  restore  ; 

And  trust  me.  Maid  1  the  miserable  feel 

When  they  on  others  bestow  happiness. 

Their  happiest  consolation." 

She  replied. 
Pressing  the  damsers  hand,  in  the  mild  tone 
Of  equal  friendship,  solacing  her  cares. 
**  Soon  shall  we  enter  Orleans,"  said  the  Maid  ; 
A  few  hours  in  her  dream  of  victory 
England  shall  triumph,  then  to  be  awaked 
By  the  loud  thunder  of  Almighty  wrath  t 
Irksome  meantime  the  busy  camp  to  me 
A  solitary  woman.     Isabel, 
Wert  thou  the  while  companion  of  my  tent, 
Lightlier  the  time  would  pass.     Betum  with  me ; 
I  may  not  long  be  absent" 

So  she  spake. 
The  wanderer  in  half-utter'd  words  exprcss'd 
Grateful  assent.     "  Art  thou  astonished,  then. 
That  one  though  powerful  is  benevolent  ? 
In  truth  thou  well  mayest  wonder !  '*  Conrade  cried. 
But  little  cause  to  love  the  mighty  ones 
Hath  the  low  cottager ;  for  with  its  shade 
Too  oft  doth  PowsR,  a  death-dew-dropping  tree. 
Blast  every  herb  beneath  its  baleful  boughs ! 
Tell  thou  thy  sufferings,  Isabel  1    Relate 
How  warr'd  the  chieftains,  and  the  people  died. 
The  missioned  Virgin  hath  not  heard  thy  woes ; 
And  pleasant  to  mine  ear  the  twice-told  tale 
Of  sorrow.** 

Gazing  on  the  martial  Maid 
She  read  her  wish,  and  spake.     **  A  wanderer  now, 
Friendless  and  hopeless,  still  I  love  to  think 
Upon  my  native  home,  and  call  to  mind 
Each  haunt  of  careless  youth  ;  the  woodbined  wall. 
The  jessamine  that  round  the  straw-roof  d  cot 
Its  fhigrant  branches  wreathed,  beneath  whose  shade 
I  wont  to  sit  and  watch  the  setting  sun, 
And  hear  the  thrush's  song.     Nor  &r  remote. 
As  o'er  the  suluect  landskip  round  I  gazed, 
The  towers  of  Yenville  rose  upon  the  view. 
A  foreign  master  holds  my  father's  home  t 
I,  f^  away,  remember  the  past  years. 
And  weep. 

Two  brethren  form'd  our  family 
Humble  we  were,  and  happy ;  honest  toil 
Procured  our  homely  sustenance ;  our  herds 
Duly  at  mom  and  evening  to  my  hand 
Gave  their  fUll  stores ;  the  vineyard  we  had  rcar'd 
Purpled  its  clusters  in  the  southern  sun, 
And,  plenteous  produce  of  my  father's  toil. 
The  yellow  harvest  billow'd  o'er  the  plain. 
How  cheerfully  around  the  blazing  hearth 
When  all  the  labour  of  the  day  was  done. 
We  pass'd  the  evening  hours ;  for  they  would  sing 
Or  merry  roundelay,  or  ditty  sad 
Of  maid  forsaken  and  the  willow  weed. 
Or  of  the  doughty  Paladins  of  France 
Some  warlike  fit,  the  while  my  spinning  wheel 
A  fitting  music  made. 

Thus  long  we  lived, 
And  happy.     To  a  neighbouring  youth  my  hand 
In  holy  wedlock  soon  to  be  consign'd 
Was  plighted :  my  poor  Francis  t  **   Here  she  paused. 
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And  here  she  wept  awhile. 

««  We  did  not  think 
The  desolating  stream  of  war  would  reach 
To  us ;  but  soon  as  with  the  whirlwind's  speed 
Ruin  rush'd  round  us.  ^     Mehun,  Clery,  fell, 
The  banner'd  Leopard  waved  on  Gergeau*s  wall ; 
Baugenci  yielded ;  soon  the  foe  approach'd 
The  towers  of  Tenville. 

Fktal  was  the  hour 
To  me  and  mine :  for  fh)m  the  wall,  alas ! 
The  rusty  sword  was  taken,  and  the  shield 
Which  long  had  mouldered  on  the  mouldering  nail, 
To  meet  the  war  repair'd.     No  more  was  heard 
The  ballad,  or  the  merry  roundelay ; 
The  clattering  hammer's  clank,  the  grating  file, 
Harsh  somided  through  the  day  a  dismal  din : 
I  never  shall  forget  their  mournful  sound  ! 

"  My  father  stood  encircling  his  old  limbs 
In  long-forgotten  arms.     *  Come,  boys,'  he  cried, 
I  did  not  think  that  this  grey  head  again 
Should  bear  the  helmet's  weight ;  but  in  the  field 
Better  to  bravely  die  a  soldier's  death. 
Than  here  be  tamely  butcher'd.     Isabel, 
Oo  to  the  abbey !  if  we  should  survive. 
We  soon  shall  meet  again ;  if  not,  my  child. 
There  is  a  better  world !  * 

In  broken  words, 
Lifting  his  eyes  to  Heaven,  my  fiither  breathed 
His  blessing  on  me.     As  they  went  away. 
My  brethren  gazed  on  me  and  wrung  my  hand 
In  silence,  for  they  loved  their  sister  well. 
From  the  near  cottage  Francis  join'd  the  troop. 
Then  did  I  look  on  our  forsaken  home. 
And  almost  sob  my  very  soul  away ; 
For  all  my  hopes  of  happiness  were  fled, 
Even  like  a  dream ! " 

«  Perish  these  mighty  ones,** 
Cried  Conrade,  "  these  who  let  destruction  loose. 
Who  walk  elated  o'er  their  fields  of  fkme, 
And  count  the  thousands  that  lie  slaughter'd  there, 
And  with  the  bodies  of  the  innocent,  rear 


I  "  To  fucceed  in  the  liege  of  Orleani,  the  EngUih  first 
secured  the  netghbouriiig  places,  which  might  otherwise  have 
annoyed  the  besiegers.  The  months  of  August  and  September 
were  spent  in  this  work.  During  that  space  they  took  Mehun, 
Baugenci.  Gergeau,  Clery,  Sully,  JenTiUe,  and  some  other 
small  towns,  and  at  last  appeared  before  Orleans  on  the  12th 
of  October."—  Rapfn. 

*  **  The  French  king  used  every  expedient  to  supply  the 
dty  with  a  garrison  and  provisions,  and  enable  it  to  maintain 
a  long  and  obstinate  siege.  The  lord  of  Gaucour,  a  brave  and 
experienced  captain,  was  appointed  governor.  Many  officers 
tff  distinction  threw  themselves  into  the  place.  The  troops 
which  they  conducted  were  inured  to  war,  and  were  deter- 
mined to  make  the  most  obstinate  resistance  :  and  even  the 
mhabitants,  disciplined  by  the  long  continuance  of  hostilities, 
were  well  qualified  in  their  own  defence,  to  second  the  efforts 
of  the  mMt  veteran  forces.  The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were 
turned  towards  this  scene ;  where,  it  was  reasonably  supposed, 
the  French  were  to  make  their  last  stand  for  maintaining  the 
independence  of  their  monarchy,  and  the  rights  of  their 
sovereign."—  Hume. 

*  This  title  was  not  discriminately  used  by  the  French.  Cha- 
pelle  is  sometimes  styled  le  tire^  and  sometimes  gentfUomme 
4e  Seamsse,  by  Daniel.  The  same  title  was  applied  to  the  AU 
ndf^tj,  and  to  princes }  and  Selden  observes  from  Pasquicr, 


Their  pyramid  of  glory  !  perish  these. 

The  epitome  of  all  the  pestilent  plagues 

That  Egypt  knew !  who  send  their  locust  swarms 

O'er  ravaged  realms,  and  bid  the  brooks  run  blood. 

Fear  and  Destruction  go  before  their  path. 

And  Famine  dogs  their  footsteps.     God  of  Justice, 

Let  not  the  innocent  blood  cry  out  in  vain  I " 

Thus  while  he  spake,  the  murmur  of  the  camp 
Rose  on  their  ear ;  first  like  the  distant  sound 
When  the  full-foliaged  forest  to  the  storm 
Shakes  its  hoarse  head ;  anon  with  louder  din ; 
And  through  the  opening  glade  gleam'd  many  a  fire. 
The  Virgin's  tent  they  enter'd ;  there  the  board 
Was  spread,  the  wanderer  of  the  fare  partook. 
Then  thus  her  tale  renew'd : — 

**  Slow  o'er  the  hill 
Wliose  rising  head  conceal'd  our  cot  I  pass'd, 
Tet  on  my  journey  paused  awhile,  and  gased 
And  wept ;  for  often  had  I  crost  the  hill 
With  cheerful  step,  and  seen  the  rising  smoke 
Of  hospitable  fire  ;  alas !  no  smoke 
Curl'd  o'er  its  melancholy  chimneys  now  1 
Orleans  I  reach'd.     There  in  the  suburbs  stood 
The  abbey  ;  and  ere  long  I  learnt  the  fall 
Of  YenviUe. 

On  a  day,  a  soldier  ask'd 
For  Isabel.     Scarce  could  my  faltering  feet 
Support  me.     It  was  Francis,  and  alone . . . 
The  sole  survivor  of  that  company  I 

"  And  soon  the  foes  approach'd  :  impending  war 
Soon  sadden'd  Orleans.  ^    There  the  bravest  chiefii 
Assemble  :  Thouars,  Coarase,  Chabannes, 
And  the  Sire  Cbapelle',  in  successful  war 
Since  wounded  to  the  death ;  and  that  good  ELnight 
Giresme  of  Rhodes,  who  in  a  better  cause 
Can  never  wield  the  crucifix  that  hilts 
Bis  hallowed  sword  ^  ;  and  Xalntrailles  ransom'd  now, 
And  Fayette  late  released,  and  that  young  Duke  ^ 
Who  at  Vemeuil,  senseless  with  many  a  wound. 
Fell  prisoner,  and  La  Hlre^,  the  merriest  man 


"  these  ancient  barons  affected  rather  to  be  styled  by  the  nams 
of  sire  than  baron,  and  the  baron  of  Coucy  carried  to  that 
purpose  this  rithme  in  his  device : 

Je  ne  suis  roy  ne  prince  austl, 
Je  suis  le  sire  de  Coucy." 

*  "  At  the  creation  of  a  knight  of  Rhodes  a  sword,  with  ■ 
cross  for  the  hilt,  was  delivered  to  him  in  token  that  his  valour 
must  defend  religion.  No  bastard  could  be  a  knight  bospi* 
taller,  f^om  whose  order  that  of  Rhodes  was  formed,  except 
a  bastard  to  a  prince,  there  being  honour  in  that  dishonour, 
as  there  is  light  in  the  very  spots  of  the  moon."  —  Fultcr'i 
Historic  qf  tMe  Holy  Warre. 

*  Alongon. 

*  "  In  the  late  warres  in  France  between  king  Henry  the 
fifth  of  England  and  Charles  the  seventh  of  France,  the  French 
armio  being  in  distrcssc,  one  captain  La  liire,  a  Frenchman, 
was  sent  to  declare  unto  the  said  French  king  the  estate  and 
alThires  of  the  warre,  and  how  for  want  of  victuals,  money, 
and  other  necessaries,  the  French  had  lost  divers  townes  and 
battailes  to  the  English.  The  French  king  being  disposed  to 
usehis  captaine  familiarly,  shewed  him  such  thlnges  as  himself 
was  delighted  in,  as  his  buildings,  his  banquets,  falre  Udles, 
ftc.  and  then  asked  the  ceptaine  how  hee  liked  them : '  Trust 
me,  sir,*  quoth  the  captaine,  speaking  his  mind  freely,  *  I  did 
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That  ever  yrt  did  win  his  soldiers*  love, 
And  over  all  for  hardihood  renown'd 
The  Bastard  Orleans. 

These  within  the  town 
Expect  the  foe.     Twelve  hundred  chosen  men 
Well  tried  in  war,  uprear  the  guardian  shield 
Beneath  their  banners.     Dreadftil  was  the  sight 
Of  preparatiofL     The  wide  suburbs  stretch'd 
Along  the  pleasant  borders  of  the  Loire, 
Late  throng*d  with  multitudes,  now  feel  the  hand 
Of  ruin.     These  preventive  care  destroys. 
Lest  England,  shelter'd  by  the  friendly  walls, 
Securely  should  approach.     The  monasteries 
FeU  in  the  general  waste.     The  holy  monks 
I  rnvillingly  their  ]ong-accustom*d  haunts 
i  Abandon,  haunts  where  every  gloomy  nook 
Can  d  to  awaken*d  memory  some  trace 
Of  Tlidoo  seen,  or  sound  miraculous. 
Trembling  and  terrified,  their  noiseless  cells, 
I  For  the  rude  uproar  of  a  world  unknown, 
I  The  nuns  desert :  their  abbess,  more  composed, 
j  Collects  her  maids  around,  and  tells  her  beads, 
.  And  pours  the  timid  prayer  of  piety. 
The  pioneers,  by  day  and  night  employ'd, 
Throw  up  the  violated  earth,  to  impede 
The  foe :  the  hollow  chambers  of  the  dead 
Echoed  beneath  their  stroke.     The  brazen  tomb 
Which  late  recorded  death,  in  the  furnace  cast 
If  made  to  inflict  it  now.     Sad  sight  it  was 
To  see  so  wide  a  waste  ;  the  aged  ones 
Hanging  their  heads,  and  weeping  as  they  went 
O'er  the  ftllen  dwellings  of  their  happier  years ; 
The  Item  and  sullen  silence  of  the  men 
Musing  on  vengeance  :  and  but  ill  represt, 
The  mother's  fean  as  to  her  breast  she  clasp'd. 
Her  iU-doom'd  in&nt     Soon  the  suburbs  lay 
One  ample  ruin  i  ;  whence  the  stones  were  borne 
Within  the  town  to  lerve  in  its  defence. 


"  And  now  without  the  walls  the  desolate  space 
j  Appear'd,  a  rough  and  melancholy  waste, 
With  vpUsra  pavements  and  foundations  deep 
Of  many  a  ruin*d  dwelling.     Nor  within 
Less  dreary  was  the  scene  ;  at  evening  hour 
Ko  more  the  merry  vioFs  note  was  heard  ;  * 
No  more  the  aged  matron  at  her  door 


Brrvr  know  any  prince  that  more  delighted  htrntell  with  his 
loMet.  tlun  you  doe  with  yours.'  **  —  Siowe. 

**  La  Hire  tronm  ung  chapelain  aoquel  il  dit  qiiMl  luy  don. 
BMt  hastiTemeot  TatMolution :  et  le  chapelain  luy  dit  qu'il 
eoafessast  tes  peschet.  La  Hire  luy  respond  it  quMl  n*auroit 
pii  loitir,  car  il  falloit  promptement  Trapper  sur  I'ennemy, 
<t  qall  avoit  Caict  ce  que  gens  de  guerre  ont  accoustum6  dc 
fne.  Et  lors  La  Hire  fit  sa  pridre  i  Dieu  en  disant  en  son 
Gttcoo,  les  mains  Joinctes :  —  *  Dieu,  je  te  prie  que  tu  fares 
aiioard*bay  pour  La  Hire  autant  qae  tu  vuuldrois  que  La 
I  Hire  fist  poor  toy,  se  il  estoit  Dleu,  et  que  tu  fusses  La 
Hfere.'  Et  II  cuidoic  tret  bien  prier  et  dire."  —  Ckromque 
mmlOrt.    Le  Brum  de*  CkarmfUe$,  1. 1.  p.  103. 

There  Is  so  English  epitsqph,  tmrrowed  flrom  these  words  of 
tbe  Frmeb  captain. 

^  *"  They  ^led  down  an  the  most  considerable  buildings  in 
Ac  sotarbs,  and  arooof  tb/t  rest  twelve  churches  and  several 
swBSiierki ;  that  the  Eni^lsh  might  not  make  use  of  them 
ia  carrying  on  tbe  riege.** — Rapin*    Momtreiet. 

iflot  wUdi  moiC  frequently  terved  for  an 
to  tiM  hmp,  and  whidi  disputed  the  pre>emi- 
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Hummed  cheery  to  her  spinning  wheel,  and  saw 

Her  children  dancing  to  the  roundelay. 

The  chieftains  strengthening  still  the  ancient  walls. 

Survey  them  every  where  with  pr>'ing  eye ; 

The  eager  youth  in  anxious  preparation 

Practise  the  arts  of  war ;  silent  and  stem, 

With  the  hurrying  restlessness  of  fear,  they  tuge 

Their  gloomy  labours.     In  tbe  city  dwelt 

An  utter  silence  of  all  pleasant  sounds. 

But  all  day  long  the  armourer's  beat  was  heard. 

And  all  night  long  it  echoed. 

Soon  the  foe 
Led  to  our  walls  the  siege :  as  on  they  move 
The  clarions  clangor,  and  the  cheerful  fife, 
Accordant  to  the  thund'ring  drum's  deep  sound. 
Direct  their  measured  march.     Before  the  ranks 
Salisbury  was  seen,  Salisbury,  so  long  the  scourge 
Of  France  ;  and  Talbot  towered  by  his  side, 
Talbot,  at  whose  dread  name  the  froward  child 
Clings  mute  and  trembling  to  his  nurse's  breast. 
Suffolk  was  there,  and  Hungerford,  and  Scales, 
And  Fastolffe,  victor  in  the  frequent  fight. 
Dark  as  the  autumnal  storm  they  roll'd  along, 
A  countless  host  t  From  the  high  tower  I  mark'd 
The  dreadful  scene  ;  I  saw  the  iron  gleam 
Of  javelins  sparkling  to  the  noontide  sun. 
Their  banners  tossing  to  the  troubled  gale. 
And  . .  fearful  music  .  .  heard  upon  the  wind 
The  modulated  step  of  multitudes. 

"  There  in  the  midst,  shuddering  with  fear,  I  saw 
The  dreadftil  stores  of  death  ;  tremendous  roll'd 
Over  rough  roads  the  harsh  wheels  ;  the  brazen  tubes 
Flash'd  in  the  sun  their  fearful  splendour  far, 
And  last  the  loaded  waggons  creak'd  along. 

"  Nor  were  our  chieftains,  whilst  their  care  procured 
Human  defence,  neglectful  to  implore 
That  heavenly  aid,  deprived  of  which  the  strength 
Of  man  is  weakness.     Bearing  through  our  streets 
The  precious  relics  of  the  holy  dead. 
The  monks  and  nuns  pour'd  many  an  earnest  prayer. 
Devoutly  join'd  by  all.     Saint  Aign|n'8  shrine 
Was  throng'd  by  supplicants,  the  general  voice 
Call'd  on  Saint  Aignan's  name  *»  again  to  save 
His  people,  as  of  yore,  before  he  pass'd 

nence  with  it  in  tbe  early  times  of  music  in  France,  was  the 
viol ;  and  indped,  when  reduced  to  four  strings,  and  stript  of 
the  frets  with  which  viols  of  all  kinds  seem  to  have  been 
furnished  till  the  16th  century,  it  still  holds  the  first  place 
among  treble  instruments,  under  the  denomination  of  violin. 

The  viol  played  with  a  bow,  and  wholly  different  from  the 
vielle,  whose  tones  arc  produced  by  the  friction  of  a  wheel, 
which  indeed  performs  the  part  of  a  bow.  was  very  early  in 
favour  with  the  inhabitants  of  France.  —Burner's  History  qf 
Music. 

3  St.  Aignau  was  the  tutelary  saint  of  Orleans.  He  had 
miractilously  been  chosen  bishop  of  that  city  when  Attila  be- 
sieged it.  "  Comme  les  citoycns  eflVayet  eurent  recours  a 
leur  prelat,  luy,  sans  se  soucier  pour  le  salut  de  siens,  sortit 
de  la  ville  et  parla  a  Attila.  Mais  ne  l*ayant  pu  flechir,  il  se 
mlt  en  prieres,  fit  faire  des  processions,  et  porter  par  les  rues 
les  reliques  des  saints.  Un  prestre  s'etant  mocqu6,  dUant, 
que  cela  n'avoit  de  rien  profit^  aux  autres  villes,  tomba  roide 
mort  sur  la  place,  portant  par  ce  moyen  la  peine  de  son  in- 
solente  temeritd.  Apres  toutes  ches  choses,  il  command*  aux 
habitans  de  voir  si  le  secours  n'arrivoit  point ;  ayant  M  re- 
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Into  the  fulness  of  eternal  rest ; 

When  by  the  Spirit  to  the  lingering  camp 

Of  iEtius  borne,  he  brought  the  timely  aid. 

And  Attila  with  all  his  multitudes 

Far  off  retreated  to  their  field  of  shame.*' 

And  now  Dunois,  for  he  had  seen  the  camp 
Well-order'd,  enter'd.     **  One  night  more  in  peace 
England  shall  rest,**  he  cried,  **  ere  yet  the  storm 
Burst  on  her  guilty  head  I  then  their  proud  vaunts 
Forgotten,  or  remembered  to  their  shame. 
Vainly  her  chieft  shall  curse  the  hour  when  first 
They  pitch'd  their  tents  round  Orleans.** 

"  Of  that  siege,** 
The  maid  of  Arc  replied,  "  gladly  I  hear 
The  detail.     Isabel  proceed  !  for  soon 
Destined  to  rescue  this  devoted  town, 
The  tale  of  all  the  ills  she  hath  endured 
I  listen,  sorrowing  for  the  past,  and  feel 
Joy  and  contentment  in  the  merciful  task 
For  which  I  am  sent  forth.** 

Thus  spake  the  Midd, 
And  Isabel  pursued.     "  And  now  more  near 
The  hostile  host  advancing  pitch  their  tents. 
Unuimiber*d  streamers  wave,  and  clamorous  shouts, 
Anticipating  conquest,  rend  the  air 
With  universal  uproar.     From  their  camp 
A  herald  came  ;  his  garb  emblazon*d  o*er 
With  leopards  and  the  lilies  of  our  realm. 
Foul  shame  to  France  1  The  summons  of  the  foe 
He  brought** 

The  Bastard  interrupting  cried, 
*'  I  was  with  Gaucour  and  the  assembled  chieft, 
When  by  his  office  privileged  and  proud 
That  herald  spake,  as  certain  of  success 
As  he  had  made  a  league  with  Victory. 
*  Nobles  of  France  rebellious  !  tnm  the  chief 
Of  you  victoriuus  host,  the  mighty  Earl 
Of  Salisbury,  now  there  in  place  of  him 
Tour  Regent  John  of  Bedford  :  in  his  name 
I  come,  and  in  our  sovereign  Lord  the  King's, 
Henry.     Ye  know  full  well  our  master's  claim, 
Incontrovertible  to  this  good  realm. 
By  right  descent,  and  solemnly  conflrm*d 
By  your  great  monarch  and  our  mighty  king 
Fifth  Henry,  in  the  treaty  ratified 
At  Troyes ',  wherein  yoiup  monarch  did  disclaim 
All  future  right  and  title  to  this  crown. 
His  own  exempted,  for  his  son  and  heirs 
Down  to  the  end  of  time.     This  sign*d  and  seal*d 
At  the  holy  altar,  and  by  nuptial  knot 
Of  Henry  and  your  princess,  gives  the  realm, 
Charles  dead  and  Henry,  to  his  infant  son 
Henry  of  Windsor.     Who  then  dares  oppose 

pondu  que  non,  11  se  reroet  en  prieret ,  et  puis  leur  fait  xnesme 
commandement ;  mail  D'appercevant  point  encore  de  iecourt, 
pour  la  troiiieme  fois  il  se  prostema  atenre,  les  yeux  et  Tetprit 
vert  le  Ciel.  Se  lentant  exauc^,  11  fait  mooter  a  la  guerite, 
et  luy  rapporte-t-on  que  Ton  ne  voyoit  rlen  sioon  une  groase 
nute  de  poussiere,  11  assuere  que  c'etoit  le  secourtd'iEtius  et 
de  Teudo  Roy  dec  Ooths,  lesqu^  tardans  a  se  montrer  a 
Tarmee  d' Attila,  S.  Aignan  fut  diTinement  transporte  en  leur 
camp,  et  les  advertit  que  tout  estoit  perdu,  i*iU  attendoient 
au  lendemain.  lis  parurent  aussi-tost,  et  foroorent  Attila  de 
lerer  li  hAtivement  le  %\pge,  que  plusieurs  des  tiens  se  noyerent 
dins  la  Loire,  d'aotr^  s'entretuertat  avec  regret  d'avolr 


My  Master's  title,  in  the  &ce  of  God, 
Of  wilful  peijury,  most  atrocious  crime. 
Stands  guilty,  and  of  flat  rebellion  'gainst 
The  Lord's  anointed.     He  at  Paris  crown *d 
With  loud  acclaim  of  duteous  multitudes. 
Thus  speaks  by  me.     Deliver  up  your  town 
To  Salisbury,  and  yield  yourselves  and  arms. 
So  shall  your  lives  be  safe :  and  such  his  grace. 
If  of  your  tree  accord  to  him  you  pay 
Due  homage  as  your  sovereign  lord  and  King, 
Your  rich  estates,  your  houses  shall  be  safe. 
And  you  in  fevour  stand,  as  is  the  Duke, 
Philip  of  Burgundy.     But . .  mark  me  well ! 
If  obstinately  wilful,  you  persist 
To  scorn  his  proffer'd  mercy,  not  one  stone 
Upon  another  of  this  wretched  town 
Shall  then  be  left ;  and  when  the  English  host 
Triumphant  in  the  dust  have  trod  the  towers 
Of  Orleans,  who  survive  the  dreadful  war 
Shall  die  like  traitors  by  the  hangman*s  hand. 
Ye  men  of  France,  remember  Caen  and  Boan  !  * 

"  He  ceased :  nor  Gaucour  for  a  moment  paused 
To  form  reply. 

*  Herald  1  to  all  thy  vaunts 
Of  English  sovereignty  let  this  suffice 
For  answer :  France  will  only  own  as  King 
Her  own  legitimate  Lord.     On  Charles's  brow, 
Transmitted  through  a  long  and  good  descent. 
The  crown  remains.     We  know  no  homage  due 
To  English  robbers,  and  disclaim  the  peace 
Inglorious  made  at  Troyes  by  factious  men 
Hostile  to  France.     Thy  master's  proflTer'd  grace 
Meets  the  contempt  it  merits.     Herald,  yes. 
Be  sure  we  shall  remember  Caen  and  Roan  ! 
Go  tell  the  mighty  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
That  as  like  Blanchard,  Gaucour  dares  his  power, 
Like  Blanchard,  he  can  brave  his  cruelty. 
And  triumph  by  enduring.     Speak  I  well, 
Ye  men  of  Orleans? ' 

Never  did  I  hear 
A  shout  so  universal  as  ensued 
Of  approbation.     The  assembled  host 
As  with  one  voice  pour'd  forth  their  loyalty, 
And  struck  their  sounding  shields ;  and  walls  an( 

towers. 
Echoed  the  loud  uproar.     The  herald  went 
The  work  of  war  began. 

A  fearftil  scene,'* 
Cried  Isabel.     "  The  iron  storm  of  death 
Clash'd  in  the  sky ;  the  mighty  engines  hurl'd 
Huge  stones  which  shook  the  ground  where'er  they  l^ll 
Then  was  there  heard  at  once  the  clang  of  arms. 
The  thundering  cannons,  and  the  soldier's  shout, 

perdu  la  Tllle.  Et  non  contens  de  cette  victoire,  le  pour 
suivirent  si  YivetneDtavecle  Roy  Merouee.qui  se  vint  joindr 
a  eux,  qu'ils  le  defirent  en  battaille  rangee  pres  de  ChAloni 
jonchant  la  campagne  de  180,000  cadaTres.'*—  I^  Souifea 
Parterre  dcs  Fleurt  des  Vie$  drs  Samtt.  Par  P.  Ribadencin 
Andre  du  Val,  et  Jean  Baudoin.    Lyons,  1 666. 

^  "  By  the  treaty  of  Troyes,  Charles  was  to  remain  in  qul< 
possession  of  the  royal  dignity  and  revenues.  After  bis  deat 
the  crown,  with  all  its  righu  and  dominions,  devolved  t 
Henry  and  bis  heirs.  The  imbecility  of  Charles  was  so  grea 
that  he  could  not  appear  in  public,  so  that  the  queen  an 
Burgunday  swore  for  him."—  JRapm. 
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The  wretched  females  hide,  not  idle  there, 
Wasting  the  hours  in  tears,  but  all  employed, 
Or  to  provide  the  hungry  soldier's  meal, 
Or  tear  their  garments  to  bind  up  hb  wounds : 
A  sad  equality  of  wretchedness  I 

'*  Now  came  the  worst  of  ills,  for  Famine  came : 
The  provident  hand  deals  out  its  scanty  dole. 
Yielding  so  little  a  supply  to  life 
As  but  protracted  death.     The  loathliest  food 
Hunted  with  eager  eye  and  dainty  deem'd. 
The  dog  is  slain,  that  at  his  master's  feet 
Howling  with  hunger  lay  ;  with  jealous  fiear. 
Hating  a  rival's  look,  the  husband  hides 
His  miserable  meal ;  the  famish'd  babe 
Clings  closely  to  his  dying  mother's  breast ; 
And  .  .  horrible  to  tell ! . .  where,  thrown  aside, 
There  lay  unburied  in  the  open  streets 
Huge  heaps  of  carcasses,  the  soldier  stands 
Eager  to  mark  the  carrion  crow  for  food,  i 

"  O  peaceftil  scenes  of  childhood  I  pleasant  fields  I 
Haunts  of  mine  infancy,  where  I  have  stray'd 
Tracing  the  brook  along  its  winding  way. 
Or  pluck'd  the  primrose,  or  with  giddy  speed 
Chaced  the  gay  butterfly  from  flower  to  flower ! 

0  days  in  vain  remember'd  I  how  my  soul. 
Sick  with  calamity,  and  the  sore  ills 

Of  hunger,  dwelt  on  you  and  on  my  home  ! 
Thinking  of  you  amid  the  waste  of  war, 

1  could  in  bitterness  have  cursed  the  great 
Who  made  me  what  I  was,  a  helpless  one, 
Orphan'd,  and  wanting  bread  !  ** 

♦*  And  be  they  curst  I  " 
Conrade  exclaim'd,  his  dark  eye  flashing  rage  ; 
**  And  be  they  curst !  O  groves  and  woodland  shades. 
How  blest  indeed  were  you,  if  the  iron  rod 
Should  one  day  from  Oppression's  hand  be  wrench'd 
By  everlasting  Justice  t  Come  that  hour. 
When  in  the  Sun  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  « 
Shall  stand  and  cry  to  all  the  fowls  of  Heaven, 
•  Gather  ye  to  the  supper  of  your  God, 
That  ye  may  eat  the  flesh  of  mighty  men. 
Of  captains,  and  of  kings !  *  Then  shall  be  peace. 


»t 


«*  And  now,  lest  all  should  perish,"  she  pursued, 
"  The  women  and  the  infirm  must  from  the  town 
Go  forth  and  seek  their  &te. 

qui  abAtoIent  lei  combles  et  le  hault  det  touri  det  chambres 
et  det  lalles.  Et  en  contraignoient  le«  g«nt  du  Chattel  par 
cett  assault  tret  durernent.  Et  ti  notient  let  conpaignont 
qui  In  gardoient  deroourer  en  chambret  n«n  tales  quilt  eut- 
sent,  mail  en  caret  et  en  celiert."  —  Froiuartt  i.  38. 

'  Scudery  hat  a  moit  Ingeniuut  idea  of  the  efTects  of 
fkminc:  during  the  blockade  of  Rome  by  the  Gotht,  he 
makes  the  inhabitantt  firtt  eat  one  another,  and  then  eat 
themteliret. 

La  rage  te  metlant  fii  leurt  douleurt  extrfanet, 

lit  te  raangent  Tun  Tautre,  lit  te  mangent  eux-metmet. 

Aiaric. 

Fuller  expretset  the  want  of  food  pithily.  "  The  tiege 
grew  long,  and  victualt  thort." 

>  **  And  I  taw  an  Angel  ttanding  in  the  tun ;  and  he  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  taying  to  all  the  fowlt  that  fly  in  the  midst 
of  heaven,  Come  and  gather  yourteWet  together  unto  the 
•i^per  of  the  great  God : 


I  wUl  not  now 
Recall  the  moment,  when  on  my  poor  Francis 
With  a  long  look  I  hung.     At  dead  of  night. 
Made  mute  by  fear,  we  mount  the  secret  barit. 
And  glide  adown  the  stream  with  silent  oon : 
Thus  thrown  upon  the  mercy  of  mankind, 
I  wandered  reckless  where,  till  wearied  out. 
And  cold  at  heart,  I  laid  me  down  to  die  ; 
So  by  this  warrior  found.     Him  I  had  known 
And  loved,  for  all  loved  Conrade  who  had  known  hin 
Nor  did  I  feel  so  pressing  the  hard  hand 
Of  want  in  Orleans,  ere  he  parted  thence 
On  perilous  envoy.     For  of  his  small  fare  ** — 

"  Of  this  enough,"  said  Conrade ;  «  Holy  Maid ! 
One  duty  yet  awaits  me  to  perform. 
Orleans  her  envoy  sent  me,  to  demand 
Aid  from  her  idle  sovereign.     Willingly 
Did  I  achieve  the  hazardous  enterprise. 
For  rumour  had  already  made  me  fear 
The  ill  that  hath  fallen  on  me.     It  remains. 
Ere  I  do  banish  me  from  human  kind. 
That  I  re-enter  Orleans,  and  announce 
Thy  march.   'Tis  night,  and  hark !  how  dead  a  silent 
Fit  hour  to  tread  so  perilous  a  path  !  " 

So  saying,  Conrade  from  the  tent  went  forth. 
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The  night  was  calm,  and  many  a  moving  cloud 
Shadow'd  the  moon.     Along  the  forest  glade 
With  swift  foot  Conrade  pass'd,  and  now  had  reach 
The  plain,  where  whilome  by  the  pleasant  Loire, 
Cheer'd  with  the  song,  the  rustics  had  beheld 
The  day  go  down  upon  their  merriment : 
No  song  of  peace  now  echoed  on  its  banks. 
There  tents  were  pitch  *d,  and  there  the  sentinel. 
Slow  pacing  on  his  sullen  rounds,  beheld 
The  frequent  corse  roll  down  the  tainted  stream. 
Conrade  with  wider  sweep  pursued  his  way. 
Shunning  the  camp,  now  hush'd  in  sleep  and  stilL 

*'  That  ye  majr  eat  the  flesh  of  kings,  and  the  Aeah  of  rt 
taint,  and  the  fleth  of  mighty  men,  and  the  flesh  of  hors* 
and  of  them  that  tit  on  them."  —  Revelation ^  xix.  17, 18. 

A  timilar  pattage  occurt  in  Exekiel. 

**  And  thou,  ton  of  man,  thut  salth  the  Lord  God,  tpe 
unto  every  feathered  fowl,  and  to  every  beast  of  the  fle 
Asteroble  yourtelvet,  and  come ;  gather  yourselves  on  eve 
side  to  my  sacrifice  that  I  do  sacrifice  for  you,  even  a  gn 
sacrifice  upon  the  mountains  of  Israel,  that  ye  may  eat  fle 
and  drink  blood. 

"  Ye  shall  eat  the  flesh  of  the  mighty,  and  drink  the  bio 
of  the  princes  of  the  earth,  of  rams,  of  lambs,  and  of  goats, 
bullocks,  all  of  them  fatlingt  of  Bashan. 

"  And  ye  shall  eat  fat  tUl  yc  be  full,  and  drink  blood  till 
be  drunken,  of  my  sacrifice  which  I  have  sacrificed  fbr  you. 

**  Thu«  ye  shall  be  filled  at  my  table  with  hories  and  cfa 
riots,  with  mighty  men,  and  with  all  men  of  war,  salth  tl 
Lord  God."  —  Exekiel,  xxxix.  17,  &c. 
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>w  DO  sound  was  heard  save  of  the  Loire, 

iring  al<Hig.     The  noise  of  coming  feet 

1  him  ;  nearer  drew  the  rapid  steps 

ursuit ;  anon . .  the  clash  of  arms ! 

tstant  breaking  through  a  rifted  cloud 

Kmlight  show'd,  where  two  with  force  combined 

n  a  single  foe,  who,  warding  still 

iwords,  retreated  in  unequal  fight, 

irould  make  the  city.     Hastening 

imely  help  to  save  him,  Conrade  sped. 

th  an  unexpected  stroke  he  slew; 

her  fled  :  **  Now  let  us  speed  our  best, 

man  1  **  he  cried.     On  to  the  Loire  they  ran, 

aking  way  with  practised  arms  across, 

ig  in  safety  gain'd  the  opposite  shore. 

lence  art  thon?  "  cried  the  warrior ;  *<  and  on 

what 

ssion*d  I  - 

*<  Is  it  not  the  voice  of  Conrade?  ** 
replied ;  '*  and  dost  thou  bring  to  us 
i  of  succour  ?  Oh  I  that  it  had  come 
hours  earlier  !  Isabel  is  gone  !  ** 

ly,  she  is  safe,*'  cried  Conrade ;  <*her  I  found 

Tr'd  in  the  forest,  and  consign'd  her 

protection  of  the  holy  Maid, 

Heaven  hath  sent  to  rescue  us.     Now  say 

ore  alone  ?  A  fugitive  from  Orleans, 

:  on  dangerous  service  from  the  town  I  ** 

lere  is  no  food  in  Orleans,*"  he  replied, 
e  a  meal  more.     The  a<»embled  chiefs  resolve, 
shouldst  bring  no  tidings  of  near  aid, 
their  way  to  safety,  or  by  death 
t  the  pang  of  famine.  ^     One  they  sought 
tnluring  to  the  English  lines  should  spy 
best  to  venture  on  this  desperate  chance; 
twlieving  all  I  loved  was  lost 
myself.*' 

So  saying,  they  approach'd 
te.     The  sentinel,  soon  as  he  heard 
rwazd  footsteps,  with  uplifted  lance 
iged  the  darkling  travellers.     At  their  voice 
n  the  strong  bolts  back,  and  cautiously 
the  wicket.     To  the  careful  chiefs 
te  in  midnight  council,  they  were  led, 
mrade  thus  addres'd  them : 

"  Sirs,  the  Lord, 
our  ntmoBt  need,  hath  sent  us  aid. 
Maid  hath  been  raised  up  by  Heaven  ; 
isioD  is  by  miracles  confirm*d, 
ther  with  twelve  hundred  chosen  men, 
Dunois,  she  comes.     I  am  myself 
»8  to  the  truth  of  what  I  tell ; 
to-morrow*s  noon,  before  these  walls 
iner  will  be  seen." 

Thereat  the  chiefii 
D'd  with  wonder  and  with  joy,  by  doubt 
epreas'd.     *•  Open  the  granaries  I  ** 

n-  caUf  ckls  "  retcdvinf  rather  to  lose  their  livei  by 
e  oa  tlie  point  of  tb«  iword,  than  to  retail  them  out 

vw  the  l»dief  of  the  Mexicans,  that  at  the  conclusion 
their  iiamiiiiii  the  ton  and  earth  would  be  destroyed. 


Xaintrailles  exclaim'd ;  "  give  we  to  all  the  host 
With  hand  unsparing  now  a  plenteous  meal ; 
To-morrow  we  are  safe  I  fbr  Heaven  all-just 
Hath  seen  our  sufferings  and  decreed  their  end. 
Let  the  glad  tidings  echo  through  the  town  1 
God  is  with  us  ! " 

**  Be  not  too  confident,** 
Graville  replied,  **  in  this  miraculous  aid. 
Some  firantic  woman  this  who  gives  belief 
To  idle  dreams,  and  with  her  madness  then 
Infects  the  simple !     That  Dunois  is  there. 
Leading  in  arms  twelve  himdred  chosen  men. 
Affords  a  better  hope;  yet  lavish  not 
Our  stores,  lest  in  the  enterprise  he  fsil. 
And  Orleans  then  be  fiiin  to  bear  the  yoke 
Of  England  I'* 

•<  Chief !  I  tell  thee,**  Conrade  cried, 
"I  did  myself  behold  the  sepulchre. 
Fulfilling  what  she  spake,  give  up  those  arms 
Which  surely  for  no  common  end  the  grave 
Through  many  an  age  hath  held  inviolate. 
She  is  the  Prophetess  of  the  Most  High, 
And  will  deliver  Orleans  !  ** 

Gaucour  then, 
**  Be  it  as  thou  hast  said.     For  I  must  think. 
That  surely  to  uo  vulgar  tale  these  chiefis 
Would  yield  a  light  belief ;  and  our  poor  stores 
Must  speedily,  ye  know,  be  clean  consumed. 
Spread  then  the  joyful  tidings  through  the  troops 
That  God  hath,  to  deliver  the  oppress'd. 
As  in  old  time,  raised  up  a  Prophetess, 
And  the  belief  itself  will  make  them  fight 
With  irresistible  courage.** 

Thus  the  chief. 
And  what  he  s^d  seem'd  good.  The  men  of  Orleans, 
Long  by  their  foemen  bay'd,  such  transport  felt. 
As  when  the  Mexicans  s,  with  eager  eye 
Gazing  to  Huixachtla's  distant  top. 
On  that  last  night,  doubtful  if  ever  mom 
Again  shall  cheer  them,  mark  the  mystic  fire 
Flame  on  the  breast  of  some  brave  prisoner, 
A  dreadful  altar.     As  they  see  the  blaze 
Beaming  on  Iztapalapan's  near  towers. 
Or  on  Tezcuco's  calmy  lake  flash 'd  &r. 
Songs  of  thanksgiving  and  the  shout  of  joy 
Wake  the  loud  echo ;  the  glad  husband  tears 
The  mantling  aloe  from  his  consort's  face. 
And  children,  now  deliver'd  fipom  the  dread 
Of  everlasting  darkness,  look  abroad, 
Hail  the  good  omen,  and  expect  the  sun 
Unii^ur'd  still  to  run  his  flaming  race. 

While  thus  in  Orleans  hope  had  banished  sleep. 
The  Maiden's  host  perform'd  their  evening  prayer. 
And  in  the  forest  took  their  rest  secure. 
And  now  the  morning  came.     At  earliest  dawn 
Lightly  upstarting  and  bedlght  in  arms. 
The  Bastard  moved  along,  with  provident  eye 
Marshalling  the  troops.  All  high  in  hope  they  march ; 
And  now  the  sun  shot  firom  the  southern  sky 


On  the  last  night  of  every  century  they  extinguished  all  their 
fires,  covered  the  fiscet  of  the  women  and  children,  and 
expected  the  end  of  the  world.  The  kindling  of  Uie  sacred 
fire  on  the  mountain  of  Huixachtla  was  believed  an  omen  of 
their  safety."  —  Ctavigero, 
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Hb  noontide  radiance,  when  a&r  they  hear 
The  hum  of  men,  and  see  the  distant  towers 
Of  Orleans,  and  the  bulwarks  of  the  foe. 
And  many  a  streamer  wantoning  in  air. 
These  as  they  saw,  and  thou^t  of  all  the  ills 
Their  brethren  had  endured,  closely  pent  there 
For  many  a  month,  such  ardour  for  the  fight 
Burnt  in  each  bosopx,  as  young  All  felt 
Then  when  Mohammed  of  the  assembled  tribe 
Ask*d  who  would  be  his  Yixir.     Fierce  in  faith. 
Forth  from  the  race  of  Hashem  slept  the  youth, 
**  Prophet  of  God  !  lo .  .  I  will  be  the  man  !  ** 
And  well  did  All  merit  that  high  post. 
Victorious  upon  Beder*s  fertile  vale. 
And  on  mount  Ohud,  and  before  the  walls 
Of  Chaibar,  when  down-cleaving  to  the  chest 
His  giant  foe,  he  grasp'd  the  massy  gate. 
Shook  with  strong  arm  and  tore  it  from  the  fort, 
And  lifted  it  in  air,  portentous  shield  ! 

**  Behold  the  towers  of  Orleans,**  cried  Dunois. 
**  Lo !  this  the  vale  where  on  the  banks  of  Loire, 
Of  yore,  at  close  of  day  the  rustic  band 
Danced  to  the  roundelay.     In  younger  years 
As  oft  I  glided  down  the  silver  stream, 
Frequent  upon  the  lifted  oar  I  paused, 
Listening  the  sound  of  fkr-off  merriment. 
There  wave  the  hostile  banners !  martial  Bfaid, 
Give  thou  the  signal ! .  .  let  us  ftUl  upon 
These  merciless  invaders,  who  have  sacked 
Village  and  town,  and  made  the  hamlet  haunts 
Silent,  or  hearing  but  the  widow's  groan. 
Give  but  the  signal.  Maiden  !  ** 

Her  dark  eye 
Fix*d  sadly  on  the  foe;  the  holy  Maid 
An8wer*d  him :  **  Ere  the  avenging  sword  be  drawn, 
And  slaughter  be  let  loose,  befits  us  send 
Some  peaceful  messenger,  who  shall  make  known 
The  will  of  Heaven  :  so  timely  wam'd,  our  foes 
Haply  may  yet  repent,  and  quit  in  peace 
Besieged  Orleans,  for  I  fain  would  spare 
The  bloody  price  of  victory." 

So  she  said ; 
And  as  she  spake,  a  soldier  from  the  ranks 
Came  forward.     **  I  will  be  thy  messenger, 
O  Prophetess  !  and  to  the  English  camp 
wm  bear  thv  bidding.'* 

«  Go,"  the  Virgin  cried  ; 
**  Say  to  the  Lord  of  Salisbury,  and  the  chiefs 
Of  England,  Suffolk,  Fastolfie,  Talbot,  Scales, 
Livaders  of  the  country,  say,  thus  says 
Thk  Maid  or  Orleans  :  *  With  your  troops  retire 
In  peace.     Of  every  captured  town  the  keys 
Bestore  to  Charles ;  so  bloodless  you  may  seek 
Your  native  island  ;  for  the  God  of  Hosts 
Thus  hath  decreed.     To  Charles  the  rightful  heir, 
By  long  descent  and  by  the  willing  choice 
Of  duteous  sufcoects  hath  the  Lord  assign'd 
The  kingdom.     In  His  name  the  Virgin  comes 
Arm'd  with  the  sword,  yet  not  of  mercy  void. 
Depart  in  peace  :  for  ere  the  morrow  dawns 
Victorious  upon  yonder  wall  shall  wave 

>  tmtne  «(»  yvff  *n  «r«»  r#i»«f  iAA«riiMii>* 
Kmi  wtHa^  cif  Mm'  n  li  rOtrt  mfft*  kZmt.  —  Theocr. 


Her  holy  banner.* "    Tb  the  EngUah  camp 
Fearless  the  herald  went 

At  mid-day  meal. 
With  all  the  dissonance  of  boisterous  mirth. 
The  British  chiefs  caroused  and  quaff'd  the  bowl. 
When  by  the  sentinel  conducted  there 
The  Maiden's  herald  came. 

"Chiefe,**  he  began, 
"  Salisbury,  and  ye  the  representatives 
Of  the  English  King,  usurper  of  this  realm. 
To  ye  the  leaders  of  the  English  host 
I  come,  no  welcome  messenger.     Thus  sidth       * 
The  Maid  of  Orleans  :  *  With  your  troops  retire 
In  peace.     Of  every  captured  town  the  ke]rs 
Restore  to  Charles ;  so  bloodless  you  may  seek 
Your  native  island ;  for  the  God  of  Hosts 
Thus  hath  decreed.     To  Charles  the  rightfU  heir, 
By  long  descent  and  by  the  willing  choice 
Of  duteous  sulyects,  hath  the  Lord  assign'd 
The  kingdom.     In  His  name  the  Virgin  comes, 
Ann'd  with  the  sword,  yet  not  oi  mercy  void. 
Depart  in  peace :  for  ere  the  morrow  dawns. 
Victorious  VLpoa  yonder  wall  shall  wave 
Her  holy  banner."* 

Wonder  made  a  pause ; 
To  this  a  laugh  succeeds.     **  What  I "  Fastolflte  cried, 
**  A  virgin  warrior  hath  your  monarch  aent 
To  save  devoted  Orleans  ?     By  the  rood, 
I  thank  his  grace.     If  she  be  young  and  fiiir. 
No  worthless  prize,  my  lords  I  Go,  tell  your  Maid, 
Joyful  we  wait  her  coming.*' 

There  was  one 
Among  the  English  chiefs  who  had  grown  old 
In  arms,  yet  had  not  age  unnerved  his  limbs. 
But  from  the  flexile  nimbleness  of  youth 
To  unyielding  stiffness  braced  them.     One  who  saw 
Him  seated  at  the  board,  might  well  have  deem'd 
That  Talbot  with  his  whole  collected  might 
Wielded  the  sword  in  war,  for  on  his  neck 
The  veins  were  full  ',  and  every  muscle  bore 
The  character  of  strength.     He  hb  stem  eye 
Fix'd  on  the  herald,  and  before  he  spake 
His  silence  thrcatcn'd.^ 

"  Get  thee  gone  !  **  exclaim'd 
The  indignant  chief:  **  away !  nor  think  to  scare 
With  girlish  phantasies  the  English  host 
That  scorns  your  bravest  warriors.    Hie  thee  thence. 
And  tell  this  girl  she  may  expect  to  meet 
The  mockery  of  the  camp !  *' 

"  Nay,  scare  her  not," 
Replied  their  chief;  **  go,  tell  this  Maid  of  Orieaoj, 
That  Salisbury  longs  to  meet  her  in  the  fight. 
Nor  let  her  fear  that  cords  or  iron  chains 
Shall  gall  her  tender  limbs  ;  for  I  myself 
Will  be  her  prison,  and ** 

**  Contemptuous  man  I 
No  more !  **  the  herald  cried,  as  to  his  cheek 
Rush'd  the  red  anger  :  "  bearing  words  of  peace 
And  timely  warning  came  I  to  your  camp ; 
And  here  have  been  with  insolent  ribaldry 
Received.    Bear  witness,  chieftains !  that  the  French, 
Free  from  blood-guiltiness,  shall  meet  the  war.** 

*  "  Son  silence  menace.**  —  Lir  Afofnr. 
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who  art  thou  ?  "  cried  SufRolk,  and  his  eye 
"ce  and  wrath-inflamed :  **  What  fool  art  thou» 
his  woman's  bidding  comest  to  brave 
of  England  ?  Thou  shalt  have  thy  meed  I " 
ming  to  the  sentinel  he  cried, 
i  a  stake  I  and  let  the  men  of  Orleans, 
this  woman  who  believes  her  name 
rilege  her  herald,  see  the  fire 
'  him.  ^     Plant  a  stake  I  for  by  my  Ood 
be  kalendered  of  this  new  &ith 
rtyr." 

As  he  spake,  a  sudden  flush 
T  the  herald's  cheek,  and  his  heart  beat 
cker  action ;  but  the  sudden  flush, 
instinctive  impulse,  faded  soon 
a  steady  hue  as  spake  the  soul 
ip  with  all  its  powers,  and  unsubdued, 
ngthen'd  for  endurance.  Through  the  camp, 
the  tidings  spread,  a  shout  arose, 
is  shout,  HMHre  savage  than  the  howl 
ight  wolves,  around  him  as  they  throng'd, 
upon  their  victim.     He  pass'd  on ; 
hey  led  him  to  the  appointed  place 
ound,  as  though  forgetful  of  himself, 
d  aloud,  '*  Oh  !  woe  it  is  to  think 
men  shall  never  see  the  sun 
!  Te  English  mothers  mourn  ye  now ! 
re  of  England  weep  1  for  hard  of  heart 
r  mad  leaders  urge  this  impious  war ; 
their  folly  and  their  wickedness, 
15,  your  husbands,  by  the  sword  must  falL 
Sering  is  the  Lord,  and  slow  to  wrath, 
ry  are  his  judgements  I  ** 

He  who  spake 
Dg  and  comely ;  had  his  cheek  been  pale 
!ad,  and  had  his  eye  look'd  fearfully, 
had  won  compassion  ;  but  the  blood 
IT  a  livelier  meaning  to  his  cheek, 

m  for  burning  a  tnnnpeter. 
etter  she  tent  to  Suffolk  was  recelred  with  scorn, 
urn  peter  that  brought  it  commanded  to  be  burnt, 
e  law  of  nations,  saith  a  French  «  author,  but  erro- 
9r  his  coming  was  not  warranted  by  the  authority 
rfull  prince,  but  from  a  private  maid,  how  highly 
f-pretended,  who  had  neither  estate  to  keep,  nor 
n  to  send  a  trumpeter."  — A(//rr'«  Prqfane  State. 
!rres  says.  "  The  trumpeter  was  ready  to  be  burnt 
u  of  the  besieged." 

not  him  that  girdetb  on  bis  harness  boast  iiimiclf, 
putteth  it  off."  —  I  Kings,  xx.U. 
ipa  flumJnis  Haljs  venimus  ad  Goukurthoy;  inde 
post  in  The  Ke  Thiol.  Hie  multa  didicimus  a  mo- 
irckis,  quos  Derris  Tocant,  qui  eo  loco  inslgnem 
d«ffl,  de  heroe  quodam  Chederle  suraroA  corporis 
nal  fortitudine,  quem  eundem  fuisse  cum  nostro 
io  fabulantur ;  eaderoque  illl  ascribunt  quse  hulc 
tmirum  vasti  et  horreadi  draconis  csede  serrasse 
I  Tirginem.  Ad  hsec  alia  adjiciunt  multa,  et  qusB 
t,  comminiscuntur,  ilium  per  longinquas  oras  pere- 
litom,  ad  fluvium  postremo  pervenisse,  ctijus  aquse 
i  prsestarent  immortalitatero.  Qui  quidem  fluvius, 
te  terrarum  sit,  non  dicunt ;  nisi  fortassis  In  Utopit 
debet:  tantum  aflSrmant  Ilium  magnis  tenebris, 
caligine  obdoctum  latere ;  neque  cuiquam  morta- 
Chederlem,  utl  ilium  videret,  oontigisse.  Cheder- 
Ipsum  mortis  l^ibos  solutum,  hue  iiluc  iu  equo 


•  Di 


As  with  a  prophet's  look  and  prophet's  voice 
He  raised  his  ominous  warning :  they  who  heard 
Wonder'd,  and  they  who  rear'd  the  stake  perform'd 
With  half-unwilling  hands  their  shu:ken'd  toil. 
And  doubted  what  might  follow. 

Not  unseen 
Rear'd  they  the  stake,  and  piled  around  the  wood ; 
In  sight  of  Orleans  and  the  Maiden's  host,  ^ 
Had  Suffolk's  arrogant  fierceness  bade  the  work 
Of  death  he  done.     The  Maiden's  host^held ; 
At  once  in  eager  wrath  the>*  raised  the  loud 
And  general  claaour,  **  Lead  us  to  the  foe  I " 
"  Not  upon  us,  O  God  :  "  the  Maid  exclahn'd, 
**  Not  upon  us  cry  out  the  innocent  blood  I " 
And  bade  the  signal  sound.     In  the  English  camp 
The  clarion  and  the  trumpet's  blare  was  heard ; 
In  haste  they  seise  their  arms,  in  haste  they  form, 
Some  by  bold  words  seeking  to  hide  their  fear 
Even  from  themselves,  some  silently  in  prayer. 
For  much  their  hearts  misgave  them. 

But  the  rage 
Of  Suffblk  swell'd  within  him.  "  Speed  your  work  I  ** 
Exclaim'd  the  injurious  earl ;  **  kindle  the  pile. 
That  France  may  see  the  fire,  and  in  defeat 
Feel  aggravated  shame !  '* 

And  now  they  bound 
The  herald  to  the  stake  :  he  cried  aloud. 
And  flx'd  his  eye  on  Suffolk,  **  Let  not  him 
Who  girdeth  on  his  harness  boast  himself 
As  he  that  puts  it  off !'  They  come ;  they  come  I 
Ood  and  the  Maid  !  " 

The  host  of  France  approach'd 
And  Suffolk  eagerly  beheld  the  fire 
Brought  near  t^e  pile ;  when  suddenly  a  shout 
Toward  Orleans  call'd  his  eye,  and  thence  he  saw 
A  man-at-arms  upon  a  barded  steed 
Come  thundering  on. 

As  when  Chederles  comes  < 

prsestantisslmo,  qui  similiter  ejusdem  aquse  haustu  mortali- 
tatera  exuerit,  dWagari,  gaudentem  prseliis,  adesse  in  bello 
mellorlbus,  aut  iU  qui  ejus  opem  iroploraverint,  oj^uscunque 
tandem  sint  rellgionis.*'— ^tM^^^fmis. 

*'  The  Persians  say,  that  Alexander  coming  tp  understand, 
tliat  In  the  mountain  of  Kaf  there  was  a  great  cave,  very 
black  and  dark,  wherein  ran  the  water  of  Immortality,  would 
needs  take  a  journey  thither.  But  being  aflrald  to  lose  his 
way  In  the  cave,  and  considering  with  himself  that  he  had 
committed  a  great  oversight  In  leaving  the  more  aged  In 
cities  and  fortified  places,  and  keeping  about  his  person  only 
young  people,  such  as  were  not  able  to  advise  him,  he  ordered 
to  be  brought  to  him  some  old  man,  whose  counsel  he  might 
follow  in  the  adventure  he  was  then  upon.  There  were  In 
the  whole  army  but  two  brothers,  named  Chidder  and  Blias, 
who  had  brought  their  lather  along  with  them,  and  this  good 
old  man  bad  his  sons  go  and  tell  Alexander,  that  to  go 
through  with  the  design  he  had  undertaken,  his  only  way 
were  to  take  a  mare  that  had  a  colt  at  her  heels,  and  to  ride 
upon  her  into  the  cave,  and  leave  the  colt  at  the  entrance  of 
it,  and  the  mare  would  infallibly  bring  him  back  again  to  the 
same  place  without  any  trouble.  Alexander  thought  the 
advice  so  good,  that  he  would  not  take  any  other  person  with 
him  In  that  journey  but  those  two  brothers,  leaving  the  rest 
of  his  retinue  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave.  He  advanced  so 
far  that  he  came  to  a  gate,  so  well  polished,  that  notwith- 
standing the  great  darkness.  It  gave  light  enough  to  let  him 
see  there  was  a  bird  fastened  thereto.  The  bird  asked  Alex- 
ander what  he  would  have  ?  he  made  answer  that  he  looked 
for  the  W^ater  of  immortality.    The  bird  asked  him,  what 
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To  aid  the  Moslem  on  his  deathless  horse, 
Swaying  the  sword  with  such  resistless  arm, 
Such  mightiest  force,  as  he  had  newly  quaff*d 
The  hidden  waters  of  eternal  youth. 
Till  with  the  copious  draught  of  life  and  strength 
Inebriate  ;  such,  so  fierce,  so  terrible. 
Came  Conrade  through  the  camp.     Aright,  alcft. 
The  affrighted  foemen  scatter  from  his  spear ; 
Onward  he  comes,  and  now  the  circling  throng 
Fly  from  the  stake,  and  now  he  checks  his  course. 
And  cut's  the  herald's  bonds,  and  bids  him  live 
To  arm,  and  fight,  and  conquer.      • 

"  Haste  thee  hence 
To  Orleans,"  cried  the  warrior.     «*  Tell  the  chiefs 
There  is  confusion  in  the  English  camp. 
Bid  them  come  forth."  On  Conrade's  steed  the  youth 
Leapt  up,  and  hastened  onward.     He  the  while 
Tum'd  to  the  war. 

Like  two  conflicting  clouds. 
Pregnant  with  thunder,  moved  the  hostile  hosts. 
Then  man  met  man,  then  on  the  batter'd  shield 
Rung  the  loud  lance,  and  through  the  darken'd  sky 
Fast  fell  the  arrowy  storm.     Amid  his  foes 
The  Bastard's  arm  dealt  irresistibly 
The  strokes  of  death  ;  and  by  his  side  the  Maid 
Led  the  fierce  fight,  the  Maid,  though  all  unused 
To  such  rude  conflict,  now  inspired  by  Heaven, 
Flashing  her  flamy  ^chion  through  the  troops, 
That  like  the  thunderbolt,  where'er  it  fell, 
Scatter'd  the  trembling  ranks.     The  Saracen, 
Though  arm'd  from  Cashbln  or  Damascus,  wields 
A  weaker  sword  ;  nor  might  that  magic  blade 
Compare  with  this,  which  Oriana  saw 
Flame  in  the  ruffian  Ardan's  robber  hand. 
When,  sick  and  cold  as  death,  she  tum'd  away 
Her  diazy  eyes,  lest  they  should  see  the  fall 
Of  her  own  Amadis.     Nor  plated  shield. 
Nor  the  strong  hauberk,  nor  the  crested  casque. 
Stay  that  descending  sword.     Dreadful  she  moved, 

was  done  in  the  world  ?  Muchief  enough,  replies  Alexander, 
since  there  is  no  rice  or  sin  but  reigns  there.  Whereupon 
the  bird  getting  loose  and  flying  away,  the  gate  opened  and 
Alexander  slw  an  Angel  sitting,  with  a  trumpet  in  his  hand, 
holding  it  as  if  he  were  going  to  put  It  to  his  mouth.  Alex- 
ander asked  him  his  name.  The  Angel  made  answer  his 
name  was  Raphael,  and  that  he  only  staid  for  a  command 
from  God  to  blow  the  trumpet,  and  to  call  the  dead  to  judge- 
ment. Which  baring  said,  he  aslis  Alexander  who  he  was  ? 
I  am  Alexander,  replied  he,  and  1  seek  the  Water  of  immor- 
Ulity.  The  Angel  gave  him  a  stone  and  said  to  him,  go  thy 
wayes,  and  look  for  another  stone  of  the  same  weight  with 
this,  and  then  thou  shalt  find  immortality.  Whereupon 
Alexander  asked  how  long  he  had  to  live  ?  The  Angel  said 
to  him,  till  such  time  as  the  heaven  and  the  earth  which  en- 
compass thee  be  turned  to  iron.  Alexander  being  come  out 
of  the  cave,  sought  a  loug  time,  and  not  meeting  with  any 
stone  just  of  the  same  weight  with  the  other,  he  put  one  into 
the  balance  which  he  thought  came  very  near  it,  and  finding 
but  very  little  difference,  he  added  thereto  a  little  earth, 
whieh  made  the  scales  even  ;  it  being  God's  intention  to  shew 
Alexander  thereby,  that  he  was  not  to  expect  immortality 
till  he  himself  were  put  into  the  earth.  At  last  Alexander 
having  one  day  a  fall  off  his  horse  in  the  barren  ground  of 
Ghur,  they  laid  him  upon  the  coat  he  wore  over  his  armour, 
and  covered  him  with  his  buckler  to  keep  off  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  Then  he  began  to  comprehend  the  prophecy  of  the 
Angel.. and  was  sati»fled  the  hour  of  his  death  was  at  hand ; 
accordingly  he  died. 


Like  as  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  went  fbrth 
And  smote  hb  army,  when  the  Assyrian  king, 
Haughty  of  Hamath  and  Sepharvaim  fallen. 
Blasphemed  the  God  of  IsraeL 

Tet  the  fight 
Hung  doubtful,  where  exampling  hardiest  deeds, 
Salisbury  struck  down  the  foe,  and  Fastolflfle  strove, 
And  in  the  hotest  doings  of  the  war 
Towered  Talbot     He,  remembering  the  past  day 
When  from  his  name  the  affrighted  sons  of  France 
Fled  trembling,  all  astonish'd  at  their  force 
And  wontless  valour,  rages  round  the  field 
Dreadful  in  anger  :  yet  in  every  man 
Meeting  a  foe  fearless,  and  in  the  foith 
Of  Heaven's  assistance  firm. 

The  clang  of  arms 
Reaches  the  walls  of  Orleans.     For  the  war 
Prepared,  and  confident  of  victory. 
Forth  speed  the  troops.     Not  when  afar  exhaled 
The  hungry  raven  snuffs  the  steam  of  blood 
That  from  some  carcass-cover'd  field  of  feme 
Taints  the  pure  air,  flies  he  more  eagerly 
To  feed  upon  the  slain,  than  the  Orleanites, 
Impatient  now  for  many  an  ill  endured 
In  the  long  siege,  to  wreak  upon  their  foes 
Due  vengeance.     Then  more  fearful  grew  the  fray ; 
The  swords  that  late  flash 'd  to  the  evening  sun  > 
Now  quench 'd  in  blood  their  radiance. 

O'er  the  host 
Howl'd  a  deep  wind  that  ominous  of  storms 
RoU'd  on  the  lurid  clouds.     The  blacken'd  night 
Frown'd,  and  the  thimder  ftrom  the  troubled  sky 
Roar'd  hollow.     Javelins  clash'd  and  bucklers  rang; 
Shield  prest  on  shield ;  loud  on  the  helmet  jarr'd 
The  ponderous  battle  axe ;  the  fluent  groan 
Of  death  commingling  with  the  storm  was  heard. 
And  the  shrill  shriek  of  fear.     Even  such  a  storm 
Before  the  walls  of  Chartres  quell'd  the  pride 
Of  the  third  Edward,  when  the  heavy  haiii 

"  They  add  to  this  fable,  thst  the  two  brothers  Chidder 
and  Elias  drunk  of  the  water  of  Immortality,  and  that  they 
are  still  living  but  invisible,  Elias  upon  the  earth  and  Chidder 
in  the  water ;  wherein  the  latter  hath  so  great  power,  that 
those  who  are  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  by  water,  if  they 
earnestly  pray,  vowing  an  offering  to  him,  and  firmly  belitv* 
ing  that  he  can  relieve  them,  shall  escape  the  danger.'* 

Ambtu*ador*»  TVmWs. 

"  Khidir  and  Elias  occupy  a  distinguished  place  in  the 
legion  of  prophets.  The  name  of  the  first  signifies  verdant, 
alluding  to  the  power  which  he  possessed  of  producing, 
wherever  he  trod,  the  most  beautiful  and  enchanting  verdure. 
These  two  are  regarded  as  the  protectors  and  tutelary  gods 
of  travellers ;  the  former  upon  the  sea,  the  latter  upon  the 
land  I  and  they  are  thought  to  be  incessantly  employed  io 
promoting  these  salutary  objects.  In  their  rapid  and  uniform 
courses,  they  are  believed  to  meet  once  a  year  at  Mima,  io 
the  environs  of  yfecca,  the  day  on  which  the  pilgrims  are 
assembled."— !>'  Ohuon's  History  qfthe  Othoman  Empire. 

^  "  Now  does  the  day  grow  blacker  than  before, 
The  swords  that  glistered  late,  in  purple  gore 
Now  all  dlstain'd,  their  former  brightnetse  lose. 

M^*s  Edward  UL 

And  again.  Book  7. 

The  glittering  swords  that  shone  so  bright  of  late 
Are  quickly  all  dlstain'd  with  purple  gore. 
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wn  his  soldiers,  and  the  conqueror  heard 
le  tempest,  and  remembered  then 
moneful  sense  of  Christian  fear 
ery  he  had  caused,  and  in  the  name 
I  Blary  vowed  a  vow  of  peace.  ^ 

lere  the  holy  banner  waved  aloft, 
>ent  lightnings  play.     Irradiate  round. 
I  blaze  of  glory,  o'er  the  field 
'd  miraculous  splendour.  Then  their  hearts 
1  the  English  trembled ;  with  such  fear 
as  when  the  Canaanites  beheld 
stand  still  on  Gibeon,  at  the  voice 
ing-conquering  warrior,  he  who  smote 
try  of  the  hills,  and  of  the  south, 
J -gad  to  Halak,  and  their  chiefs, 
he  Lord  commanded.     Swift  they  fled 
t  portentous  banner,  and  the  sword 
i ;  though  Talbot  with  vain  valiancy 
I  the  war,  and  stemmed  alone  the  tide 

Even  their  leaders  felt  dismay ; 
led  first,  and  Salisbury  in  the  rout 
and  all  impatient  of  defeat, 
'kwanl  Talbot  turns.     Then  echoed  loud 
if  conquest,  deeper  grew  the  storm 
ness,  hovering  o'er  on  raven  wing, 
Jie  field  of  death. 

Nor  in  the  camp 
mselves  safe  the  trembling  fugitives  ; 
!  forts  they  haste.     Bewilder'd  there 
moats  by  fear  and  the  thick  gloom 
:han  midnight  darkness,  plunge  the  troops, 
ly  fast  following  numbers  who  partake 
3  they  give.     As  swoln  with  vernal  snows 
un  torrent  hurries  on  its  way, 
e  brink  of  some  abrupt  descent 
irith  deafening  clamour  down  it  falls ; 
ne  along,  tumultuously  the  troops 
T  the  force  behind  them,  plunge  amid 
d  death.     Then  rose  the  dreadful  cries 
adfiiU  and  the  dash  of  breaking  waters 
he  passing  lightning  as  they  broke 
leir  depth. 

Nor  of  the  host  so  late 
in  the  pride  of  long  success. 
It  had  escaped,  had  not  their  chief, 
le  moved  unwilling  from  the  field, 
St  might  profit  the  defeated  ranks 
It  him.     He,  when  he  had  gain'd  the  fort 

riot  a  luy  et  a  toute  sa  gent,  eitant  derant  Cbar- 
ooult  bumilUi  ct  brise  sou  courage ;  car  entendis 
licteun  Fran^oij  alloient  et  preschoient  ledit  roy 
teil,  et  encores  nulie  response  agreable  nen  avoient 
orage  one  tempeste  et  une  fouldre  si  grande  et  si 
e«ceDdit  da  ciei  en  lost  du  roy  Dangleterre  quii 
roprement  qiie  le  siecle  deust  finer.  Car  il  cheoit 
pierres  que  elles  tuoyent  hommes  et  cheraulx,  et 
les  plus  bardis  toui  esbahis.  Adoncques  rcgarda 
igleterre  devers  legllse  de  Nostrc  Dame  de  Char- 
voua  et  rendit  derotemcnt  a  Nostre  Dame,  et  pro- 
nfessa  si  comme  il  dist  depuis  quil  se  accorderoit  a 
•  Froiuart. 

hile  be  lodged  there  (before  Chartres),  his  army 
korrible  spoil  of  the  whole  country,  there  chanced 
1,  as  tbe  work  of  Heaven,  which  suddenly  quailed 
Mu  design  to  ruin  France ;  for  behold  a  horrible 
rdinary  tempest  of  haile,  thunder,  and  lightning, 


Named  from  St.  John,  there  kindled  up  on  high 
The  guiding  fire.     Not  unobserved  it  rose ; 
The  watchful  guards  on  Toumelles,  and  the  pile 
Of  that  proud  city  in  remembrance  fond 
Call'd  London,  light  their  beacons.     Soon  the  fires 
Flame  on  the  summit  of  the  circling  forts 
Which  with  their  moats  and  crenellated  walls, 
Included  Orleans.     Far  across  the  plain 
They  cast  a  lurid  splendour  ;  to  the  troops 
Grateful,  as  to  the  way-worn  traveller. 
Wandering  with  parch'd  feet  o'er  Arabian  sands. 
The  far-seen  cistern  ;  he  for  many  a  league 
Travelling  the  trackless  desolate,  where  heaved 
With  tempest  swell  the  desert  billows  round, 
Pauses,  and  shudders  at  his  perils  past. 
Then  wild  with  joy  speeds  on  to  taste  the  wave 
So  long  bewail'd. 

Swift  as  the  affHghted  herd 
Scud  o'er  the  plain,  when  rattling  thunder-cracks 
Upon  the  bolted  lightning  follow  close. 
The  English  hasten  to  their  sheltering  forts. 
Even  there  of  safety  doubtful,  still  appall'd 
And  trembling,  as  the  pilgrim  who  by  night 
On  his  way  wilder'd,  to  the  wolfs  deep  howl 
Hears  the  wood  echo,  when  from  close  pursuit 
Escaped,  the  topmost  branch  of  some  tall  tree 
He  grasps  close  clinging,  still  of  the  wild  beast 
Fearful,  his  teeth  jar,  and  the  cold  sweat  stands 
Upon  his  clammy  limbs. 

Nor  now  the  Maid 
Greedy  of  vengeance  presses  the  pursuit 
She  bids  the  trumpet  of  retreat  resound  ; 
A  welcome  note  to  the  affHghted  foe 
Blew  that  loud  blast,  whereat  obediently 
The  French,  though  eager  on  the  ini.'aders*  heads 
To  wreak  their  wrath,  stay  their  victorious  sword. 

Loud  is  the  cry  of  conquest  as  they  turn 
To  Orleans.     There  what  few  to  guurd  the  town 
Unwilling  had  remain'd,  haste  forth  to  meet 
The  triumph.     Many  a  blazing  torch  they  held, 
Which  raised  aloft  amid  the  midnight  storm 
Flash'd  far  a  festive  light     The  Maid  advanced  ; 
Deep  through  the  sky  the  hollow  thunders  roU'd ;  * 
Innocuous  lightnings  round  the  hallowed  banner 
Wreath'd  their  red  radiance. 

Through  the  city  gate 
Then  as  me  laden  convoy  pass'd  was  heard 
The  shout  of  exultation  ;  and  such  Joy 

fell  with  such  violence  as  many  horses  and  men  in  the  army 
perished,  as  if  that  God  had  stretched  forth  his  hand  from 
heaven  to  stay  his  course."  —  De  Serret. 

^  The  circumstance  of  the  Maid's  entering  Orleans  at  mid- 
night in  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  is  historically 
true. 

"  The  Englishmen  perceiving  that  thei  within  could  not 
long  continue  for  faute  of  vitaile  and  ponder,  kepte  not  their 
watche  so  diligently  as  thei  wer  accustomed,  nor  scoured  not 
the  countrey  environed  as  thei  before  had  ordained.  Wblche 
negligence  thecitezens  shut  in  perceiving,  sent  worde  thereof 
to  the  French  capitaines,  which  with  Pucelle  in  the  dedde 
tyme  of  the  nighte,  and  in  a  greate  rayne  and  thundre,  with 
all  their  vitaile  and  artilery  entered  into  the  cltie." 

HaU,  n.  m. 
Shakespear  also  notices  this  storm.  Strildngas  tbe  circum- 
stance is,  Chapelain  has  omitted  it 
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The  men  of  OrleanH  at  that  welcome  sight 
Possessed,  as  when  from  Bactria  late  subdued, 
The  mighty  Macedonian  led  his  troops 
Amid  the  Sogdian  desert,  where  no  stream 
Wastes  on  the  wild  its  fertilizing  waves. 
Fearful  alike  to  pause,  or  to  proceed ; 
Scorched  by  the  sun  that  o*er  their  morning  march 
Steam*d  his  hot  Tapours,  heart-subdued,  and  fidnt ; 
Such  joy  as  then  they  felt,  when  fh>m  the  heights 
Burst  the  soul-gladdening  sound,  for  thence  was  seen 
The  evening  sun  silvering  the  fertile  vale. 
Where  Ozus  rolled  below. 

Clamours  of  joy 
Echo  along  the  streets  of  Orleans,  wont 
Long  time  to  hear  the  infant's  feeble  cry, 
The  mother's  frantic  shriek,  or  the  dread  sound. 
When  fh)m  the  cannon  burst  its  stores  of  death. 
Far  flames  the  Are  of  joy  on  niin'd  piles 
And  high  heap*d  carcasses,  whence  scared  away 
From  his  abhorred  meal,  on  clattering  wing 
Rose  the  night-raven  slow. 

In  the  English  forts 
Sad  was  the  scene.     There  all  the  livelong  night 
Steal  in  the  straggling  fugitives  ;  as  when 
Past  is  the  storm,  and  o*er  the  azure  sky 
Serenely  shines  the  sun,  with  every  breeze 
The  waving  branches  drop  their  gather*d  rain. 
Renewing  the  remembrance  of  the  storm. 
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Strong  were  the  English  forts  ^  by  daily  toil 
Of  thousands  rear*d  on  high,  when  to  ensure 
His  meditated  conquest  Salisbury 
Resolved  from  Orleans  to  shut  out  all  means 
Of  human  succour.     Round  the  city  stretch'd 
Their  line  continuous,  massy  as  the  wall 
Erst  by  the  fearful  Roman  on  the  bounds 
Of  Caledonia  raised,  when  soul-enslaved 
The  race  degenerate  fear*d  the  car-borne  chiefs 
Who  moved  from  Morven  down. 

Broad  battlements 
Crested  the  bulwark,  and  safe  standing  place 

1  The  patience  and  pertererance  of  a  bnieglng  army  In  those 
ages  appear  almost  incredible  to  uf  now.  The  camp  of  Fer-  j 
dinand  before  Granada  swelled  into  a  city.  Edward  III. 
made  a  market  town  before  Calais.  Upon  tlie  Captain's 
reftasal  to  surrender,  says  Barnes,  "  he  began  to  entrench  ! 
himself  strongly  about  the  city,  setting  his  own  tent  directly  | 
against  the  chief  gates  at  which  he  intended  to  enter ;  then  he 
placed  bastions  between  the  town  and  the  river,  and  set  out 
regular  streets,  and  reared  up  decent  buildings  of  strong 
timber  between  the  trenches,  which  he  covered  with  thatch, 
reed,  broom  and  skins.  Thus  he  encompassed  the  whole 
town  of  Calais,  from  Risban  on  the  north-west  side  to  Cour- 
gahie  on  the  north  ^east,  all  along  by  Sangate,  at  Port  and 
Fort  de  NIcolay,  commonly  bjr  the  English  called  Kewland- 
brldge,  down  by  Hammet,  Cologne  and  Marke ;  so  that  his 
camp  looked  like  a  spacious  city,  and  was  usually  by  stran- 
gws,  that  came  thithnr  to  market,  called  New  Calais.    For 


For  archer  or  for  man-at-arms  was  there. 

The  firequent  buttress  at  just  distance  rose 

Declining  fhmi  its  base,  and  sixty  forts 

Seem'd  in  their  strength  to  render  all  secure. 

But  loftier  and  massier  than  the  rest. 

As  though  of  some  large  castle  each  the  keep. 

Stood  six  square  fortresses  with  turrets  flank*d. 

Piles  of  unequall'd  strength,  though  now  deem*d  weak 

'Gainst  puissance  more  than  mortal.     Safely  thence 

The  skilful  bowman,  entering  with  his  eye  s 

The  city,  might,  himself  the  while  unseen 

Through  the  long  opening  aim  his  winged  deaths. 

Loire's  waves  diverted  fiU'd  the  deep-dug  moat 

Circling  the  whole ;  a  bulwark  vast  it  was 

As  that  which  round  their  camp  and  stranded  ships 

The  Achaians  raised,  a  common  sepulchre 

Of  thousands  slaughter'd,  and  the  doom'd  death  place 

Of  many  a  chief,  when  Priam's  virtuous  son 

Assail'd  them,  then  in  hope,  with  favouring  Jove. 

But  cowering  noV  amid  their  sheltering  forts 
Trembled  the  invading  host     Their  leader's  care 
In  anxious  vigilance  prepares  to  ward 
The  assault  expected.     Rightly  he  ared 
The  Maid's  intent,  but  vainly  did  he  seek 
To  kindle  in  their  breasts  the  wonted  flame 
Of  valour ;  for,  by  prodigies  unmann'd. 
They  wait  the  morn.     The  soldiers'  pride  was  gone; 
The.  blood  was  on  their  swords,  their  bucklers  lay 
Defiled  and  unrepair'd,  they  sharpen'd  not 
Their  blunted  spears,  the  affHghted  archer's  hand 
Relax'd  not  his  bent  bow.     To  them,  confused 
With  fears  of  unknown  danger,  the  long  night 
Was  dreadful,  but  more  dreadful  dawn'd  the  day. 

The  morning  came  ;  the  martial  Maid  arose ; 
Lovely  in  arms  she  moved.     Arotmd  the  gate. 
Eager  again  for  conquest,  throng  the  troops. 
High  tower'd  the  Son  of  Orleans,  in  his  strength 
Poising  the  ponderous  spear.     His  batter'd  shield. 
Witnessing  the  fierce  fray  of  yesternight. 
Hung  on  his  sinewy  arm. 

"  Maiden  of  Arc," 
So  as  he  spake  approaching,  cried  the  chief, 
"  Well  hast  thou  proved  thy  mission,  as  by  words 
And  miracles  attested  when  dismay *d 
The  grave  theologists  dismiss'd  their  doubts. 
So  in  the  field  of  battle  now  conflrm'd. 
Ton  well-fenced  forts  protect  the  fugitives. 
And  seem  as  in  their  strength  they  mock'd  our  force. 

this  prince's  reputation  for  Justice  was  so  great,  that  to  his 
markeU  (which  he  held  In  his  camp  twice  every  week,  vis. 
on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  for  fle«h,  fish,  bread,  wine  and 
ale,  with  cloth  and  all  other  necessaries,)  there  came  not  onlj 
his  friends  and  allies  from  England,  Flanders  and  Aqnitain, 
but  even  many  of  king  Philip's  subjects  and  confederates 
conveyed  thither  their  cattle  and  other  commodities  to  be 
sold." 

s  '*  Nunc  lentus,  celsis  adstans  In  collibus,  intrat 

Urbem  ocuUs,  disdtque  locos  caussasque  locorum." 

Silius  ItaUeus^  xll.  567. 

s  **  Abjecere  madentes. 

Sicut  erant,  clypeos ;  nee  quisquam  sptcula  terslt. 
Nee  laudavit  equum,  nit'dv  nee  cassidis  aitam 
Compsit  adomavitque  jubam." 

SlaUmt, 
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ifheyfidL" 

<*  And  &U  they  shall !  **  repUed 
Id  of  Orleans.     **  Ere  the  sun  be  set 
on  that  shattered  wall  shall  wave 
lant.  — Men  of  France  1  ye  have  fought  well 
blood-reeking  plain.     Your  humbled  foes 
ambling  now  behind  their  massy  walls, 
that  have  ravaged  the  neglected  flock ! 
;pherd  —  the  Great  Shepherd  is  arisen  ! 
yet  shall  not  ye  by  flight  escape 
^eance.     Men  of  Orleans  I  it  were  vain 
is  to  waken  wrath  within  your  breasts, 
und  !  Tour  holy  buildings  and  your  homes — 
lat  choke  the  way !  your  populous  town — 
n  sepulchre  I  who  is  there  here 
es  not  mourn  a  friend,  a  brother  slain, 
t  flunished«. .or  his  dear  loved  wife 
>m  his  bosom . .  outcast . .  broken-hearted . . 
the  merc>  of  mankind  ?  '* 

She  ceased; 
!"  Indignation  tnm  the  host 
rth,  and  all  impatient  for  the  war 
the  signaL     These  Dunois  arrays 
battalions.     Xaintxailles,  tried  in  war, 
ids  the  first ;  XaintraUles,  who  oftentimes 
I,  oft  a  prisoner,  and  as  oft 
.  for  ransom,  both  with  friend  and  foe 
\  repute  of  active  hardihood, 
rtiai  skill  obtained ;  so  erst  from  earth 
vaunting  in  his  giant  bulk, 
raspt  by  force  Herculean,  down  he  fell 
h'd,  anon  uprose  more  fierce  for  war. 

aor  the  second  battle  led,  true  friend 
ihful  servant  of  the  imprison'd  Duke ; 
sel  provident,  in  action  prompt, 
d  always,  always  self-controul'd, 
I  the  soldiers*  confidence  and  love 
*r  obedience  gain'd,  than  ever  fear 
ftom  the  heart  reluctant. 

The  third  band 
I  leads.     On  Yemeuirs  hial  field 
r  when  Buchan  and  the  Douglas  died, 
k1  and  senseless  with  the  loss  of  blood, 
and  there  being  found,  was  borne  away 

lazD,  Mvnalii  pueram  cum  ? idit  in  umbri, 
inam,  tenero  signantem  gramina  paMU, 
ttoriue  ferunt  comiti,  DicUeaque  tela 
uun,  eC  Amyclcaa  humerit  aptasse  pharetra*. 
.    .    Tadet  nemorum ;  titulumqiie  nocentem 
Dguinis  bumani  pudor  est  netdre  taglttas." 

Stathu,  IV.  266. 

licdale  nast  be  the  ilr  William  Glandidale  of  Shakes- 

.ome  calls  him  William  Gladeidale. 

oper  to  remark  that  I  hare  introduced  no  fictitious 

Bong  the  killed.     They  may  all  be  found  in  the 

istories. 

"  Neque  enim  soils  excussa  lacertis 
Dcea,  sed  tense  balistae  turbine  rapta, 
lud,  onom  contenta  latus  transire,  qulescit ; 
d  paodens  perque  anna  viam,  perque  ossa,  relictA 
vte,  fogit :  superest  telo,  post  Tulnera,  cursus. 

LucoM.  III. 

OS  says,  that  the  twiista  discharged  darts  with  such 
lad  violence,  that  nothing  could  resist  their  force. 
jam  was  used  paitkqlarly  to  discharge  darts  of  asur- 


A  prisoner,  in  the  ills  of  that  defeat 
Participant,  partaking  not  the  shame : 
But  for  his  rank  and  high  desert,  the  King 
Had  ransom'd  him,  doom'd  now  to  meet  the  foe 
With  better  fortune. 

O'er  the  Uist  presides 
The  bastard  son  of  Orleans,  great  in  arms. 
His  prowess  knew  the  foes,  and  his  &ir  fiune 
Acknowledged,  since  before  his  stripling  arm 
Fled  Warwick  ;  Warwick,  he  whose  wide  renown 
Greece  knew  and  Antioch  and  the  holy  soil 
Of  Palestine,  since  there  in  arms  he  went 
On  gallant  pilgrimage ;  yet  by  Dunois 
Baffled,  and  3rielding  him  the  conqueror's  praise. 
And  by  his  side  the  martial  Maiden  pass'd. 
Lovely  ip  arms  as  that  Arcadian  boy 
Parthenopsus  ^  when  the  war  of  beasts 
Disdaining,  he  to  cope  with  men  went  forth. 
Bearing  the  bow  and  those  Dictsan  shafts 
Diana  gave,  when  she  the  youth's  fair  form 
Saw,  soften'd,  and  forgave  the  mother's  &ult. 

Loup's  was  the  nearest  fort     Here  Gladdisdale* 
Commands  the  £nglish,  who  as  the  enemy 
Moved  to  the  assault,  from  bow  and  arbaUst 
Their  shafts  and  quarrels  shower'd.    Nor  did  they  use 
Hand-weapons  only  and  hand-engines  here. 
Nor  by  the  arm  alone,  or  bow-string  sped 
The  missile  flew,  but  driven  by  the  straln'd  force 
Of  the  balista^,  in  one  body  spent 
Stay'd  not ;  through  arms  and  men  it  made  its  way, 
And  leaving  death  behind,  still  held  its  course 
By  many  a  death  unclogg'd.     With  rapid  march 
Onward  the  assailants  came,  and  now  they  reach'd 
Where  by  the  bayle's  embattled  wall^  in  arms 
The  knights  of  England  stood.   There  Poynings  shook 
His  lance,  and  Gladdisdale  his  heavy  mace 
For  the  death-blow  prepared.     Alenyon  here. 
And  here  the  Bastard  came,  and  by  the  Maid, 
That  daring  man  who  to  the  English  host 
Then  insolent  of  many  a  conquest  galn'd. 
Had  borne  her  bidding.     A  rude  coat  of  mail 
Unhosed,  unhooded,  as  of  lowly  line  ^ 
He  wore,  though  here  amid  the  high-bom  chiefli 
Pre-eminent  for  prowess.     On  his  head 

prising  length  and  weight,  and  often  many  small  ones  together. 
Its  form  was  not  unlike  that  of  a  broken  bow ;  it  had  two 
arms,  but  strait  and  not  curve  like  those  of  a  cross-bow  of 
which  the  whole  acting  force  con»ists  in  bending  the  tiow. 
That  or  the  balista  as  well  as  of  the  caUpulta,  lies  in  its  cords — 
Aoilin. 

*  "  The  bayle  or  lists  was  a  space  on  the  outside  of  the  ditch, 
surrounded  by  strong  pallisades,  and  sometimes  by  a  low  em. 
battled  wall.  In  the  attack  of  fortresses,  as  the  range  of  the 
machines  then  in  use  did  not  exceed  the  distance  of  four  stadia, 
the  besiegers  did  not  carry  on  their  approaches  by  means  of 
trenches,  but  begun  their  operations  above  ground  with  the 
attack  of  the  bayle  or  lists,  where  many  feats  of  chivalry  wert 
performed  by  tiie  knights  and  men  at  arms,  who  considered 
the  assault  of  that  work  as  particularly  belonging  to  them,  the 
weiglit  of  their  armour  preventing  them  from  scaling  the 
walls.  As  this  part  was  attacked  by  the  knights  and  men  at 
arms,  it  was  also  defended  by  those  of  the  same  rauk  in  the 
place,  whence  many  single  combats  were  fought  here.  This 
was  at  the  first  investing  of  the  place.**  —  Grote. 

^  In  France  only  persons  of  a  certain  estate,  called  mnjirfde 
kaubert  were  permitted  to  were  a  hauberk,  which  was  the  ar- 
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A  black  plume  ihaulow'd  the  rutlc-featured  helm.  ^ 
Then  was  the  war  of  men,  when  front  tu  frunt 
They  rear'd  the  hfwtile  band,  for  luw  the  wull 
Where  an  assailant's  upwanl^Uriveu  si)ear 
Might  reach  his  enemy. 

As  Alen^n  mored. 
On  his  crown-crested  helm  *  with  ponderous  hlow 
Fell  GladdiMlale's  hu|^  mace.     B:u.*k  he  rrcuird 
Astounded  ;  soon  recovering,  his  sharp  lance 
Thrust  on  the  warrior's  shield :  there  fjut-inflxLcd, 
Nor  could  Alen^on  the  deop-driven  siK^ar 
Recover,  nor  the  foenuui  from  his  ^rasp 
Wrench  the  contended  weaiK>n.     Fierce  again 
He  lifts  the  mace*  that  on  the  ashen  hilt 
Fell  full ;  it  shiver'd,  and  the  Frenchman  held 
A  pointless  truncheon.     Where  the  Bastard  foughtt 
The  spear  of  Poyuings,  through  hit  plate<l  mail 
Pierced,  and  against  the  iron  fence  beneath  ^ 
Blunted  its  point     Again  he  thnist  the  spear ; 
At  once  Dunob  on  his  broad  buckler  met 
The  unharming  stroke,  and  aim'd  with  l>etter  bap 
His  javelin.     Through  his  sword-arm  did  it  pierce 
Maugre  the  mail :  hot  from  the  streaming  wound 
He  pluck'd  the  weapon  forth,  and  in  his  breast 
Clean  through  the  hauberk  drove. 

But  there  the  war 
Raged  fteroest  where  the  martial  Maiden  moved 
A  minister  of  wrath ;  for  thither  throng'd 
The  bravest  champions  of  the  adverse  bout. 
And  on  her  either  sitle  two  warriors  stood 
Protecting  her,  and  aiming  at  her  foes 
Watchful  their  weapons,  of  tbemsi'lves  the  while 
Little  regarding :  on  the  one  side  he 
Who  to  the  English  had  her  bidding  bonie ; 
Firmly  he  stood,  untlred  and  undismayed. 
Though  many  a  spear  .igainst  hl»  burgonet 
Was  thrust,  and  on  his  arm  the  buckler  hung 

mour  of  a  knight.  Esquirei  minlit  only  vcar  a  nimple  coat  of 
mail  without  the  bood  and  ho«t».  Had  tlii*  aristocratic  dis- 
tinction consisted  in  tlie  ornamental  |iart  of  the  arnii  alone,  it 
would  not  have  been  objectionable.  In  the  enliKlitencd  and 
free  ttatet  of  Greece,  every  M>ldier  was  well  provided  with 
defensive  annt.  In  Rome,  a  civic  wreath  was  tlio  reward  of 
him  wiio  should  cave  the  lifo  of  a  citizen.  Bnt  to  use  the 
words  of  Dr.  (illlim,  "  the  miiemble  iX'Stant*  of  modern 
Rurope  are  exposed  without  deffncf  as  wiiiiout  renionte,  by 
the  ambition  of  men,  whom  tlie  Grovicj  would  have  styled 
tyrants. 

■  "  1'be  burgonet,  which  represented  the  shape  of  tlic  head 
and  features. 

*  "  Karls  and  dukes  frequently  wore  tbeir  coronets  on  tlio 
crests  of  their  helmetf.  At  the  battle  of  Ayincourt  Henry 
wore  "  a  bright  helmet,  whereupon  was  set  a  crowne  of  gold, 
r^leate  witli  pcarle  and  precious  stones,  marvellous  rich.*'—. 
Slotre. 

>  A  broast-piate  was  sometimes  worn  under  the  hauberk. 

4  The  nature  of  this  barrier  has  been  expl«iincd  in  a  prc- 
TkMis  note.  The  {lossibillty  of  leaping  u|K)n  it  is  exeniplitied  iu 
thcfidlowing  adventure,  which  ii  characteristic  of  the  period 
in  which  it  happened  (1370). 

"  At  that  time  there  was  done  an  extraordinary  feat  of  arms 
by  a  Srotch  kuight,  named  sir  John  Aiisuetim.  being  one  of 
tlkise  men  of  arms  of  Scotland,  who  had  now  cuteie<l  liing 
Edward's  pay.  This  man  left  his  rank  with  liis  spear  in  his 
band,  his  |iage  riding  b«;hind  liim,  and  went  towards  tlie  bar- 
riers of  Noyon,  where  he  alighted,  sayinj;,  '  Here,  hold  my 
horse,  azid  stir  not  from  hcnco  ;  *  and  bo  he  came  to  ttie  bar- 
riers.   There  were  there  at  that  timt;  sir  John  de  Koye,  and 


neav>',  thick-bristled  with  the  hostile  shafts, 
Even  like  a  porcupine  when  in  his  rage 
Roused,  he  collects  within  him  all  his  force, 
I  Himself  a  quiver.     On  the  other  hand 
'  Competing  with  him  to  protect  the  Maid, 
I  Conrade  maintain'd  the  Hght ;  at  all  poiiiU  arm'd, 
I  A  jaxerent  of  double  moil  he  wore, 
I  Its  weight  in  little  time  had  wearied  one 
j  Of  common  strength;  but  unencumber'd  he 
And  unfatigued,  alertly  moved  in  it. 
And  wielded  with  both  hands  a  battle-axe. 
Which  gave  no  .second  stroke  ;  for  where  it  fell. 
Not  the  strong  buckler  nor  the  plated  mail 
Might  save,  nor  crested  casque.     On  Molyifs  head, 
As  at  the  Maid  he  ainiM  his  Javelin, 
Forceful  it  fell,  and  shiverM  with  the  blow 
The  iron  helm,  and  to  his  brain-pan  drove 
The  fhigments.     At  bis  fall  the  enemy. 
Stricken  with  instantaneous  fear,  gave  way. 
That  instant  Connidc,  with  an  active  Iniund, 
Sprung  on  the  iMittlements  *« :  and  there  he  stiKxl, 
Keeping  the  ascent.     The  herald  and  the  Maid 
Follow'd,  and  soon  the  exulting  crj-  (»f  Fnincc 
Along  the  lists  was  heard,  as  there  they  !«w 
Her  luinner  planted.     Gladdisdale  beheld. 
And  hastened  from  his  well-defended  post. 
That  where  immediate  danger  more  required 
There  he  might  take  his  stind  -,  against  the  Maid 
He  bent  his  way,  and  hoped  one  happy  blow 
Might  end  at  once  the  new-raised  hopes  of  France, 
And  by  her  death,  to  the  English  arms  their  old 
Ascendancy  restore.     Nor  did  not  Joan  . 
Areed  his  pun>o!>e,  but  with  lifted  shield 
1^'pared  she  stoo<l,  and  i)oised  her  sparkling  9pear. 
The  English  chief  came  ou ;  he  raisetl  his  mace ; 
With  circling  f«)rce  the  iron  weight  swimg  high,  * 
And  Gladdiiidale  with  his  collected  strength 

sir  Lancelot  de  Lorris,  with  ten  or  twelre  more,  who  all 
wondered  what  this  iLiiight  desiKnttl  to  do.  He  for  hi*  part 
beiiijt  cli»e  at  the  lurriers  suid  unto  them,  *  Gentlemen,  I  am 
come  tiither  to  visit  you.  and  because  I  see  you  will  ■!■< 
come  ffirth  of  your  Inrrii-rs  to  me,  1  will  come  in  fo  you.  If  I 
may.  and  prove  my  l(ni;;hthood  apain«t  you.  Win  meif  yoii 
can.*  And  with  that  he  leaitod  over  the  bars,  and  bi'gan  U* 
layabout  him  like  a  lion,  heat  them  and  thry  at  him;  n 
that  he  alone  fought  thu»  against  them  all  for  near  the  span* 
of  an  hour,  and  hurt  sevend  of  them .  And  all  the  while  thi>ie 
of  the  town  beheld  with  much  delight  from  the  walls  and 
their  garret  windows  his  great  activity,  strength  and 
courage ;  but  ttiey  offered  not  to  do  him  any  hurt,  at 
tliey  might  very  easily  have  done,  if  they  had  been  minded  to 
e^ftl  atones  or  darts  at  liim  :  but  the  French  knights  charged 
them  to  the  contrary,  saying '  liow  they  should  let  them  alone 
tu  deal  with  him.'  When  matters  had  continued  thus  aiiout 
an  hour,  the  Scotch  {lage  came  to  the  barriers  with  his 
master's  horse  in  h\%  hand,  and  said  in  hi»  language,  '  Sir. 
pray  come  away,  it  is  high  inne  for  you  to  leaw  olT  now  :  for 
the  anuy  »<  marched  oiToutof  sight.*  The  knight  heard  his 
man,  and  then  gave  two  or  three  terrU)le  strokes  about  him 
to  clear  the  way.  and  ny,  arni<-d  as  he  was.  he  leaped  liack 
asain  over  the  barriers  and  mmmted  his  hi>r«e,  having  nut 
received  any  hurt;  and  turning  to  the  Frem'hmao.  said. 
'  Adieu,  s\rH  !  I  thank  you  for  my  diversion.'  And  with  tliat 
he  rode  after  his  man  u|»un  the  spur  towards  the  army."  — 
Jotkua  Baruff,  p.  s0|. 

^  "  I.e  Ula^sur  est  un  liAton  groi  comme  le  bras,  ayant  a  I'un 
de  ses  bouts  une  forte  courroie  pour  tenir  I'arme  et  rem]>6cher 
de  glisscr,  et  k  I'autre  trois  chalnons  de  fer,auxquc1i  peodun 
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the  blow.     The  man  of  lowly  line 

tant  rush*d  between,  and  rear*d  his  shield 

the  broken  stroke,  and  thrust  his  lance 
rough  the  gorget  of  the  English  knight 
:  man,  of  no  ignoble  line, 
Idisdale.     His  sires  had  lived  in  peace ; 
ip'd  the  hospitable  hearth,  they  spread 
t,  their  vassals  loved  them,  and  afar 
eller  told  their  fame.     In  peace  they  died, 
heir  ancient  burial-place  were  borne 
>k  and  bell,  torches,  and  funeral  chaunt ) 
7  for  their  souls  the  neighbouring  monks 
mn  office  sung.     Now  &r  away 
spring  fells,  the  last  of  all  his  race, 
a  foreign  kmd,  and  doom*d  to  share 
>n  grave. 

Then  terror  seized  the  host, 
ieftain  dead.     And  lo  I  where  on  the  wall» 
M  of  late  by  Gladdisdale  so  well, 

of  Orieans  stands,  and  sways  around 

i(m,  keeping  thus  at  bay  the  foe, 

tie  battlements  his  comrades  climb 

?  the  shout  of  conquest     Then  appalled 

lish  fled  :  nor  fled  they  unpursued. 

rling  with  the  foremost  fugitives, 

mt  Conrade  rushM ;  and  with  the  throng 

^hts  of  France  together  o*er  the  bridge 

irward.     Nor  the  garrison  within 

the  ponderous  portcullis  fiill, 
le  entrance  of  the  fort  the  fight 
•rcely,  and  together  through  the  gate 
)uish*d  English  and  their  eager  foes 

the  flying  conflict 

Well  I  deem 
^]y  did  the  heroic  Spaniard  act 
Cruz,  when  he  his  yet  sound  ships 
ing,  left  no  spot  where  treacherous  fear 
ill  with  wild  and  wistful  eye  look  back  • 
ring  no  retreat,  his  desperate  troops 
lest  sought  their  safety ;  victors  hence 
ala,  and  o'er  the  Cholulans, 
/tompan,  on  that  bloody  fleld 
exico  her  patriot  thousands  pour'd, 

vain  valour,  on  their  dreadful  foes. 
u  a  portal  in  the  English  fort 

lunt  huit  lirres.  II  n*jr  a  pas  d'homme  aujour- 
ble  de  inaaii«>r  une  telle  arine.  — "  Le  Grand. 
14  of  the  Medici  family  "  are  romantically  referred 
lo  de  MedicL,  a  commander  under  Charlemagne, 
4  Taloor  in  destroying  the  gigantic  plunderer  Mu- 
rhom  the  surrounding  country  was  laid  waste,  was 
with  the  priTilege  of  bearing  for  his  arms  six  ptUte 
(  characteristic  of  the  iron  balls  that  hung-fyom  the 
is  fierce  antagonist,  the  impression  of  which  re- 

hU  shield.-  —  Roscoe. 

enumerates  the  mace  among  the  instniroents  of 
passage  whose  concluding  line  may  vie  with  any 
dr  Richard  Blackmore. 

Dfctt^ment  frappent  de  totites  parts 
!s,  piques,  espieux,  masses,  fishes  et  dards, 
s  eC  javeloCa,  sabres  et  marteaux  d*armes, 
■reuses  insCmments  des  guerrieres  alarroes." 

Alaric. 

orius  obscnres ,  in  treating  upon  fortified  walls,  that 
>wers  the  walls  should  be  cut  wlthin-slde  the  breadth 
rer,  and  that  the  ways  broke  In  this  manner  should 


Which  open'd  on  the  wall  > ;  a  speedier  path 
In  the  hour  of  safety,  whence  the  soldier's  eye 
Might  overlook  the  river's  pleasant  course. 
Fierce  in  the  gate-way  raged  the  deadly  war } 
For  there  the  Maiden  strove,  and  Conrade  there, 
And  he  of  lowly  line,  bravelier  than  whom 
Fought  not  in  that  day's  battle.     Of  success 
Desperate,  for  fh>m  above  the  garrison 
(Lest  upon  friend  and  enemy  alike 
The  indiscriminating  blow  should  light,) 
Could  give  no  aid,  the  English  of  that  way 
Bethought  them  ;  l^  that  egress  they  forsook 
St  Loup's,  and  the  Orleanites  with  shouts  of  joy 
Beheld  the  Virgin's  banner  on  its  height 
In  triumph  planted.     Swift  along  the  wall 
The  English  haste  to  St  John's  neighbouring  fort, 
Flying  with  fearful  speed.     Nor  from  pursuit 
The  victors  ceased,  but  with  the  fiigitives 
Mingled  and  waged  the  war ;  and  combatants, 
Lock'd  in  each  other'»  grasp,  together  fell 
Precipitate. 

But  foremost  of  the  French, 
Dealing  destruction,  Conrade  made  his  way 
Along  the  wall,  and  to  the  nearest  fort 
Came  in  pursuit ;  nor  did  not  then  the  chief 
What  most  might  serve  bethink  him ;  but  he  took 
His  stand  in  the  portal,  and  first  looking  back. 
Lifted  his  voice  aloud ;  three  times  he  raised, 
Cheering  and  calling  on  his  countrymen, 
That  voice  o'er  all  the  uproar  heard  afar. 
Then  to  the  strife  addrest  himself,  assail'd 
By  numerous  foes,  who  clamorously  now 
Menaced  his  single  person.     He  the  while 
Stood  firm,  not  vainly  confident,  or  rash, 
But  in  his  vantage  more  than  his  own  strength 
Trusting ;  for  narrow  was  the  portal  way, 
To  one  alone  fit  passage,  fh)m  above 
Not  overbrow'd  by  jutting  parapet,  ^ 
Whence  aught  might  crush  him.     He  in  double  mail 
Was  arm'd ;  a  massy  burgonet,  well  tried 
In  many  a  hard-fought  field,  helming  his  head ; 
And  fenced  with  iron  plates,  a  buckler  broad 
Himg  fh>m  his  neck.     Nor  to  dislodge  the  chief 
Could  the  English  bring  their  numbers,  for  the  way 
By  upward  steps  presented  firom  the  fort 

only  be  Joined  and  continued  by  beams  UUd  upon  the  two 
extremities,  witliout  being  made  fast  with  iron  ;  that  in  case 
the  enemy  should  make  himself  master  of  any  part  of  the 
wall,  the  besieged  might  remove  this  wooden  bridge,  and 
thereby  prevent  his  passage  to  the  other  parts  of  the  wall  and 
into  the  towers.**— Ao/^'n. 

The  precaution  recommended  by  VitniTins  had  not  been 
observed  in  tlie  construction  of  the  English  walls.  On  each 
side  of  every  tower,  a  small  door  opened  upon  the  wall ;  and 
the  garrison  of  one  tower  are  represented  In  the  poem  as  fly- 
ing by  this  way  from  one  to  shelter  themselves  in  the  other. 
With  the  enterprising  spirit  and  the  defensive  arms  of  chi- 
valry, the  subsequent  events  will  not  be  found  to  exceed  pro- 
bability. 

3  The  machicolation :  a  projection  over  the  gate-way  of  a 
town  or  castle,  contrived  for  letting  fall  great  weights,  scald- 
ing water,  &c.  on  the  heads  of  any  assailants  who  might  have 
got  close  to  the  gate.  *'  Machecollare,  or  machecoularc," 
says  Coke,  "  is  to  make  a  warlike  device  over  a  gate  or  other 
passage  like  to  a  grate,  through  which  scalding  water,  or 
ponderous  or  offensive  things,  may  bo  cast  upon  the  assay- 
lants." 
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A  narrow  ascent,  where  one  alone  could  meet 

The  war.     Yet  were  they  of  their  numbers  proud, 

Though  useless  numbers  were  in  that  strait  path. 

Save  by  assault  miceasing  to  out-last 

A  single  warrior,  who  at  length  must  sink 

Fj^tigued  with  slaughter,  and  by  toil  foredone 

Succumb. 

There  was  amid  the  garrison 
A  gallant  knight  who  at  Yemeuil  had  fought. 
And  good  renown  for  feats  of  arms  achieved 
Had  gained  in  that  day*s  victory.     For  him 
His  countrymen  made  way,  and  he  his  lance 
Thrust  upward  against  Conrade,  who  perceived 
The  intent,  and  as  the  weapon  touch'd  his  shield 
Smote  with  his  battle-axe  the  ashen  shaft ; 
Then  plucking  from  the  shield  the  severed  head. 
He  threw  it  back. »     With  wary  bend  the  foe 
Shrunk  from  the  flying  death  ;  yet  not  in  vain 
From  that  strong  hand  the  fate-fraught  weapon  flew : 
Full  on  the  corslet  of  a  meaner  man  * 
It  fell,  and  pierced  him  where  the  heaving  lungs. 
In  vital  play  distended,  to  the  heart 
Roll  back  their  brighten *d  tide:  from  the  deep  wound 
The  red  blood  gush'd  ;  prone  cm  the  steps  he  fell. 
And  in  the  strong  convulsive  grasp  of  death 
.  Grasp'd  his  long  pike.     Of  unrecorded  name 
The  soldier  died ;  and  yet  he  left  behind 
One  who  then  never  said  her  daUy  prayers 
Of  him  forgctftil ;  who  to  every  tale 
Of  the  distant  war  lending  an  eager  ear. 
Grew  pale  and  trembled.     At  her  cottage  door 
The  wretched  one  shall  sit,  and  with  flx'd  eye 
Gaze  on  the  path,  where  on  his  parting  steps 
Her  last  look  hung.     Nor  ever  shall  she  know 
Her  husband  dead,  but  cherishing  a  hope. 
Whose  falsehood  inwardly  she  knows  too  well. 
Feel  life  itself  with  that  false  hope  decay  ; 
And  wake  at  night  from  miserable  dreams 
Of  his  return,  and  weeping  o'er  her  babe. 
Too  surely  think  that  soon  that  fatherless  child 
Must  of  its  mother  also  be  bereft 

Dropping  his  broken  spear,  the  exasperate  knight 
Drew  forth  the  sword,  and  up  the  steps  advanced. 
Like  one  who  disregarded  in  his  strength 
The  enemy's  vantage,  destined  to  abide 
That  rashness  dearly.     Conrade  stood  prepared. 
Held  forth  his  buckler,  and  his  battle-axe 
Uplifted.     Where  the  buckler  was  beneath 
Rounded,  the  falchion  struck,  a  l)ootless  blow 
To  pierce  its  plated  folds  ;  more  forcefully 
Full  on  his  crested  helm  the  battle-axe 
Descended,  driving  in  l)oth  crest  and  crown  ; 
From  the  knight's  eyes  at  that  death-stroke,  the  blood 

^  I  have  met  with  one  instance  in  English  history,  and  only 
one,  of  throwing  the  xpcar  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients. 
It  is  in  Stuwe's  chronicle.  '*  1442.  The  30th  of  January,  a 
challenge  was  done  in  Smithfleld  within  lists,  before  the  king ; 
the  one  sir  Philip  de  Beawse  of  Arragon  a  knight,  and  the 
other  an  esquire  of  the  king's  house  called  John  Ausley  or 
Astley.  These  comraing  to  the  fielde,  tooke  their  tents,  and 
there  was  the  knight's  sonne  made  knight  by  the  kinp,  and  so 
brought  again  to  his  father's  tent.  Then  the  heralds  of 
armes  called  them  by  name  to  due  their  l)att>.'l.  and  so  they 
came  both,  all  armed,  with  their  weapons  :  the  knight  came 
with  his  sword  drawn,  and  the  esquire  with  his  i^pi'arc.    The 


Started ;  with  blood  the  chambers  of  the  brain 
Were  fiU'd ;  his  breast-plate  with  convulsive  throet 
Heaved  as  he  fell.     Victorious,  he  the  prize 
At  many  a  tournament  had  borne  away 
In  mimic  war ;  happy,  if  so  content 
With  bloodless  glory,  he  had  never  left 
The  mansion  of  his  sires. 

But  terrified 
The  English  stood,  nor  diurst  adventure  now 
Near  that  death-doing  foe.     Amid  their  host 
Was  one  who  well  tould  from  the  stubborn  yew 
Send  his  sharp  shafts  ;  well  skill'd  in  wood-craft  he, 
Even  as  the  merry  outlaws  who  their  haunts 
In  Sherwood  held,  and  bade  their  bugles  rouse 
The  sleeping  stag,  ere  on  the  web-woven  grass 
The  dew-drops  sparkled  to  the  rising  sun. 
He  safe  in  distance  at  the  warrior  aim'd 
The  feather'd  dart ;  with  force  he  drew  the  bow ; 
Loud  on  his  bracer  struck  the  soimding  string. 
And  swift  and  strong  the  well-fledged  arrow  flew. 
It  pierced  the  shield,  and  reach'd,  but  reachM  in  viin. 
The  breast-plate  :  whUe  he  fitted  to  the  bow 
A  second  arrow,  Conrade  raised  his  voice, 
Shouting  for  timely  succotu*  to  secure 
The  entrance  he  had  gain'd.     Nor  was  the  call 
Unheard,  nor  imobey'd  ;  responsive  shouts 
Announced  assistance  nigh ;  the  Orleanites 
From  St.  Loup's  captured  fort  along  the  wall 
Sped  to  support  him  ;  cheering  was  the  sound 
Of  their  near  footsteps  to  the  chief ;  he  drew 
His  falchion  forth,  and  down  the  steps  he  went. 
Then  terror  seized  the  English,  for  their  foes 
Press'd  thro'  the  open  portal,  and  the  sword 
Of  Conrade  was  among  them  making  way. 
Not  to  the  Trotjans  when  their  ships  were  lost 
More  dreadful  the  Rutilian  hero  seem'd. 
Then  hoping  well  to  right  himself  in  arms ; 
Nor  with  more  fury  through  the  streets  of  Paris 
Rush'd  the  fierce  king  of  Sarza,  Rodomont, 
Clad  in  his  dragon  mall. 

Like  some  tall  rock, 
Aroimd  whose  billow-beaten  foot  the  waves 
Spend  their  vain  force,  unshaken  Conrade  stood, 
^Vhen  drawing  courage  from  despair  the  foe 
Renew'd  the  contest     Through  the  throng  he  hewM 
His  way  unhurt  amid  the  arrowy  shower. 
Though  on  his  shield  and  helm  the  darts  fell  fast. 
As  the  scar'd  leaves  that  from  the  trembling  tree 
The  autumnal  whirlwind  shakes.     Nor  did  he  pause 
Till  to  the  gate  he  came,  and  with  strong  band 
Seized  on  the  massy  bolts.     These  as  he  drew. 
Full  on  his  helm  a  weighty  English  sword 
Descended  ;  swift  he  tum'd  to  wreak  his  wrath. 
When  lo  !  the  assailant  gasping  on  the  gnmnd, 

esquire  cast  his  speare  against  the  knight,  but  the  knight 
avoiding  it  with  his  sword,  cast  it  to  the  ground.  Then  the 
esquire  took  his  axe  and  went  against  the  knight  suddenly,  on 
whom  he  stroke  many  strokes,  hard  and  sore  upon  his  baaeuet, 
and  on  his  hand,  and  made  him  loose  and  let  fall  hit  axe  to 
the  ground,  and  brast  up  his  limbet  three  times,  and  caught 
his  dagger  and  would  have  smitten  him  in  the  face,  for  to 
have  slaine  him  in  the  field ;  and  then  the  king  cried  Hoo.  and 
so  they  were  departed  and  went  to  their  tents,  and  the  king 
dubbed  John  Astley  knight  for  his  valiant  tomey,  and  the 
knight  of  Arragon  offered  his  armes  at  Windsor.*' 
>  The  corslet  win  chiefly  worn  by  pikemen. 
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lie  Midden*s  fidchion ;  she  bersdf 

;  opposing  with  her  herald*8  aid, 

d(Hie,  foUowing  the  adventurous  steps 

.e,  still  kept  pace  as  he  advanced, 

dm  while  with  eager  hand  he  drew 

:  the  gate  tum*d  slow ;  forth  leapt  the  chief, 

r*d  with  his  battle-axe  the  chains 

on  high  the  bridge :  down  fell  the  bridge 

ig ;  the  victorious  troops  rush'd  in ; 

their  walls  the  Orleanites  with  shouts 

of  joy  beheld  on  Fort  St.  John 

wave. 

"  On  to  Fort  London  !  on  I " 
rade ;  *'  Xaintrailles  !  while  the  day  endures 
e  advance  to  certain  victory ! 
he  lists,  and  fill  the  moat,  and  bring 
ring-ram  against  their  gates  and  walls, 
all  be  with  you."     Thus  he  said  ; 
ae  damsel.     '*  Maid  of  Arc  !  awhile 
ind  I  withdraw,  and  by  short  rest 
'  strength.**     So  saying  he  his  helm 
nd  in  the  Loire's  near  flowing  stream, 
hot  fiure.     The  maid  her  head  unhelm'd, 
ing  to  the  stream,  reflected  there 


Oman,  who  it  alwmyt  retpectablj  named  in 
Dry,  bad  bar  punli hment  both  in  herself  and  in 

r  Agne»  bad  been  lire  jeari  in  the  lervice  of  the 
kg  which  she  bad  enjojed  all  the  pleasures  of  life, 
ich  clothes,  furred  robes,  golden  chains,  and  pre- 
;  and  it  was  commonly  reported  that  the  king 
1  her.  and  maintained  her  in  a  state  of  concubi- 
r  people  are  more  inclined  to  speak  ill  than  well  of 
jrs. 

ection  the  king  showed  her  was  as  much  for  her 
aper,  pleasing  manners,  and  agreeable  conversa. 
h^r  beauty.  She  was  so  beautiful  that  she  was 
lircst  of  the  Fair,  and  the  Lady  of  Beauty,  as  well 
>r  her  personal  charms,  as  because  the  king  had 
r  life  the  castle  of  Beaute,  near  Paris.  She  was 
ble,  and  most  liberal  in  her  alms,  which  she  dis. 
3ng  such  churches  as  were  out  of  repair,  and  to 
is  true  that  Agnes  had  a  daughter  who  lired  but 
>,  which  she  said  was  the  king's,  and  gave  it  to 
'roper  Csther  ;  but  the  king  always  excused  him- 
baring  any  claim  to  it.  She  may  indeed  have 
p.  for  the  matter  was  rariously  talked  of. 
b  she  was  seitcd  with  a  bowel  complaint,  and  was 
ill,  daring  which  she  was  very  contrite,  and  sin- 
tted  of  her  sins.  She  often  remembered  Mary 
who  had  tieen  a  great  sinner,  and  devoutly  in- 
and  the  Virgin  Mary  to  her  aid  like  a  true  Ca. 
'  (he  had  received  the  sacraments,  she  called  for 
prayers,  in  which  she  had  written  with  her  own 
•rs^  of  St.  Bernard  to  repeat  them.  She  then 
gifts,  (which  were  put  down  in  writing,  that  her 
ii(Cht  fulfil  them,  with  the  other  articles  of  her 
.  including  alms  and  the  payment  of  her  servants, 
at  to  nearly  sixty  thousand  crowns, 
tutors  were  Jacques  Ccrur,  councellor  and  mas. 
vardrobe  to  the  king,  master  Robert  Poictevin, 
nd  master  Stephen  Chevalier,  treasurer  to  the 
as  to  take  the  lead  in  the  fulfilment  of  her  will, 
his  gracioos  pleasure. 

-  Agnca.  perceiving  that  she  was  daily  growing 
i  to  the  lord  de  la  Trimouille,  the  lady  of  the 
'  Poitou,  and  one  of  the  king's  equerries  called 
tbe  preecnce  of  all  bar  damMls,  that  our  fragile 
a  stinking  ordureL 


Saw  her  white  plumage  stain *d  with  human  blood  ! 
Shuddering  she  saw,  but  soon  her  steady  soul 
Collected  :  on  the  banks  she  laid  her  down. 
Freely  awhile  respiring,  for  her  breath 
Still  panted  from  the  fight :  silent  they  lay. 
And  gratefully  the  cooling  breezes  bathed 
Their  throbbing  temples. 

Eve  was  drawing  on  : 
The  sun-beams  on  the  gently-waving  stream 
Danced  sparkling.     Lost  in  thought  the  warrior  lay. 
Then  as  if  wakening  from  a  dream  he  said, 
**  Maiden  of  Arc  !  at  such  an  hour  as  this. 
Beneath  the  o*er-arching  forest's  chequered  shade. 
With  that  lost  woman  have  I  wandered  on. 
Talking  of  years  of  happiness  to  come  I 
Oh  !  hours  for  ever  fled  !  delightful  hopes 
Of  the  unsuspecting  heart !  I  do  believe 
If  Agnes  on  a  worthier  one  had  fix*d 
Her  love,  that  though  my  heart  had  nurst  till  death 
Its  sorrows,  I  had  never  on  her  choice 
Cast  one  upbraiding . .  but  to  stoop  to  him  I 
A  harlot ! . .  an  adulteress  !  *' ' 

In  his  eye 
Fierce  anger  flashed  ;  anon  of  what  she  was 

'*  She  then  required  that  her  confessor  would  give  her 
absolution  from  all  her  sins  and  wickedness,  conformable  to 
an  absolution,  which  was,  as  she  said,  at  Loches.  which  the 
confessor,  on  her  assurance,  complied  with.  After  this  she 
uttered  a  loud  shriek,  and  called  on  the  mercy  of  God  and  the 
support  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  gave  up  tbe  ghost  on 
Monday,  the  9th  day  of  February,  in  the  year  1449,  about  six 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Her  body  was  opened,  aud  her 
heart  interred  in  the  church  of  the  said  abbey,  to  which  she 
had  been  a  most  liberal  benefactress  ;  and  her  body  was  con- 
veyed with  many  honours  to  Loches,  where  it  was  interred 
in  the  collegiate  church  of  our  Lady,  to  which  also  she  had 
made  many  handsome  donations  and  several  foundations. 
May  God  have  mercy  on  her  soul,  and  admit  it  into  Para- 
dise.** —  Monstrftft,  vol.  ix.  p.  d7. 

"  On  the  13th  day  of  June,  the  seneschal  of  Normandy, 
count  of  Maulevrier,  and  son  to  the  late  Sir  Pierre  de  Brese, 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Montlehery.  went  to  the  village  of 
Romlers,  near  Dourdan,  which  belonged  to  him,  for  the  sake 
of  hunting.  He  took  with  him  his  lady,  the  princess  Char- 
lotte of  France,  natural  daughter  of  the  late  King  Charles 
Vil.  by  Agnes  Sorel.  After  the  chace,  when  they  were  re- 
turned to  Romiers  to  sup  and  lodge,  the  seneschal  retired  to 
a  single-bedded  room  for  the  night ;  his  lady  retired  also  to 
another  chamber,  when  moved  by  her  disorderly  passions  (aa 
the  husband  said)  she  called  to  her  a  gentleman  firom  Poitou, 
named  Pierre  de  la  Vegne,  who  was  head  huntsman  to  the 
seneschal,  and  made  him  lie  with  her.  This  was  told  to  the 
seneschal  by  the  master  of  his  household,  called  Pierre 
I'Apothicaire ;  when  he  instantly  arose,  and  taking  his  sword, 
broke  open  the  door  of  the  chamber  where  his  lady  and  the 
huntsman  were  in  bed.  The  huntsman  started  up  in  his 
shirt,  and  the  seneschal  gave  him  first  a  severe  blow  with  his 
sword  on  the  head,  and  then  thrust  it  through  his  body,  and 
killed  him  on  the  spot.  This  done,  he  went  into  an  adjoining 
room  where  his  children  lay,  and  finding  his  wife  hid  under 
the  coverlid  of  their  bed.  dragged  her  thence  by  the  arm 
along  the  ground,  and  struck  her  between  the  shoulders  with 
his  sword.  On  her  raising  herself  on  her  knees,  he  ran  his 
sword  through  her  breast,  aud  she  fell  down  dead.  He  sent 
her  body  for  interment  to  the  abbey  of  Coulens,  where  her 
obsequies  were  performed,  and  he  caused  the  huntsman  to  be 
buried  in  the  garden  of  tbe  house  wherein  he  had  been 
killed."  —  MonstrcleU  vol.  ii.  p.  233. 


E  t 


Ere  the  conUpious  view  of  the  court 

PoUutetl  her,  he  thoui^ht     "  Oh,  happy  ago  !** 

He  cried,  "  when  rU  the  fiimily  of  man 

Freely  enjoy'd  their  goiKlly  heritage. 

And  only  bow'd  the  knee  in  prayer  to  God  ! 

Calm  flow'd  the  unruffled  stream  of  years  along. 

Till  o'er  the  peaceful  rustic's  head  the  hair 

Grew  grey  in  full  of  time.     Then  he  would  sit 

Beneath  the  coilaneous  oak,  while  round. 

Sons,  grandsons  and  their  offspring  join'd  to  form 

The  hIanieU*ss  merriment ;  and  learnt  of  him 

What  time  to  yoke  the  oxen  to  the  plow. 

What  hollow  moaning!)  of  the  westrni  wind 

Foretell  the  storm,  and  in  what  lurid  clouds 

The  embrjo  lightning  lies.     Well  pleased,  he  taught, 

A  heart  smile  plowing  on  his  agtui  cheek. 

Mild  as  the  summer  sun's  decaying  light. 

Thus  quietly  the  stream  of  life  flow'd  on. 

Till  In  the  shoreless  ocean  lost  at  length. 

Around  the  bed  of  death  his  numerous  race 

Listen'd,  in  no  unprofitable  grief. 

His  last  advice,  and  caught  his  latest  sigh : 

And  when  he  died,  as  he  had  fallen  asleep. 

In  his  own  ground,  and  undemccith  the  tree 

Which,  planted  at  his  birth,  with  him  had  grown. 

And  flourished  in  its  strength  when  he  decay'd. 

They  delved  the  narrow  house:  where  oft  at  eve 

Their  children's  children  gathere<l  round  to  hear 

The  example  of  his  life  and  death  impress'd. 

Maiden  1  and  such  the  evening  of  my  days 

Fondly  I  hoiied  ;  and  wimld  that  I  had  lived 

In  those  old  times  *,  or  till  some  better  age 

Slumber'd  unborn ;  for  this  is  a  hard  race. 

An  evil  generation  ;  nor  by  day 

Nor  in  the  night  have  respite  fn)m  their  cares 

And  wretchi»dnes<.     But  I  shall  be  at  nst 

Soon,  in  that  better  world  of  peace  and  love 

Where  evil  i**  not :  in  that  lK.'tter  world, 

Jo;m  !  we  shall  meet,  and  he  too  will  be  there. 

Thy  Theodore.'* 

Soothed  by  his  words,  the  Maid 
Hail  listen'd  sailly,  till  at  that  lovwl  name 
She  wept.     ^  Nay,  Maid  ! "  he  cried,  "  I  did  not  think 
To  wake  a  tear  ; . .  .yet  pleasant  is  thy  grief! 
Thou  know'st  not  what  it  is,  around  thy  heart 
To  have  a  faUe  one  wreathe  in  vijier  folds. 
But  to  the  battle  !  in  the  clang  of  arms. 
We  win  forgetfulness." 

Then  from  the  hank 
He  sprung,  and  helm'd  his  head.     The  Maid  anwe 
Bidding  awhile  adieu  to  gentle  thoughts. 
On  to  the  fort  they  speed,  whose  name  recaU'tl 
England's  proud  capital  to  the  £ni;lish  host 
Now  half  sulxlued,  anticipating  death, 
And  vainly  wialilng  they  from  her  white  cliffs 


'  M*;«ir'  iTUr'  «^«<X«f  lyat  murruri  /itrutau 

Atih^xrif,  aXX*  t|  fftrOl  li-*tti9  n  Itttrat  ytttrdai. 
Sin  yKf  Jftj  >"»af  itfTi  fifirnt*'  at/^i  »cr'  ii,i<t«« 

4'6itfeiun*u.  Jlesiifd. 

3  The  Ill-art  of  Urucc  was.  by  hU  own  d)'iag  will,  entrusted 
to  Ddugla^  to  bear  it  to  Jenisilpm.  This  is  one  of  the  finest 
stories  in  the  whole  age  of  chivalrriiis  history.  Doui,'lai 
inshriiied  the  heart  in  a  ijoldtin  case,  ami  wore  it  round  his 
ucck ;  he  Uoded  in  Spain  on  his  way,  and  stopc  to  as>Ist  the 


Had  never  spread  the  sail.     Cold  terror  creeps 
Thrf)UKh  every  nerve  :  already  they  look  round 
With  ha^i^rd  eyes,  as  seeking  where  to  fly, 
Though  Talbot  there  presided,  with  their  diief, 
The  dauntless  Salisbury. 

*'  Soldiers  tried  in  arms ! 
Thus,  hoping  to  revive  with  gallant  speech 
Their  courage,  Salisbury  spake ;  **  brave  countrymen, 
YictorioiLs  in  i*o  many  n  hard-fought  fight. 

What shrink  ye  now  dismay'd  ?  Oh  «dl  to  miiul 

The  plains  of  Agincourt,  where  vanquish *d  France 

Fled  with  her  thousands  from  your  fathers*  arau  ? 

Have  ye  forgotten  how  our  English  swords. 

On  that  illustrious  day  before  Vemeull, 

Cut  down  the  flower  of  all  their  chivalry  ? 

Then  was  that  noble  heart  of  DougLos  pierced,* 

Bold  Buchan  bit  the  earth,  and  Narbonne  died. 

And  this  Alen^on,  boaster  as  he  is. 

Cried  mercy  to  his  conqueror.     Shall  I  speak 

Of  our  victorious  banner  on  the  wails 

Of  Yenville  and  Baugenci  triumphing : 

And  of  that  later  hour  of  \ictory 

When  Clennont  and  the  Bastanl  plied  thdr  spars  ? 

Shame  '.  shame  !  that  beaten  boy  is  here  in  arms, 

And  ye  will  fly  lK-fori»  the  ftigltives, . . 

Fly  from  a  woman  !  from  a  frantic  girt  ! 

Who  with  her  empty  mummeries  tries  to  blast 

Your  cour^?e ;  or  if  miracles  she  bring. 

Aid  of  the  Devil !     Who  is  there  among  you 

False  to  his  country-, . .  to  his  former  fame. 

To  your  old  leader  who  so  many  a  time 

Hath  led  ye  on  to  glory  ?  " 

From  the  hort 
There  came  a  heartless  shout ;  then  Talbot's  check 
Grew  red  yr\xh  indignation.     "  Karl !  *'  said  he, 
Addres-iing  Salisbury :  "  there  is  no  hoi»e 
From  these  white-livcr'd  dastards,  and  this  fbrt 
Will  fall  an  easy  conquest.     We  must  out 
And  gain  the  Tournelles,  better  fortified. 
Fit  to  endure  a  siege  :  that  hope  in  view, 
Cow'd  as  they  are,  the  men  ftwn  wry  fear 
May  gather  what  will  do  for  this  i>oor  turn 
The  work  of  courage." 

Bravely  thus  he  spoke. 
Advising  well,  and  Salisbury  replied : 
"  Rightly  thou  say'st.     But,  Talliot,  could  wf  rcaeb 
The  sorceress  in  the  battle,  one  sure  Wow 
Might  give  us  back,  this  hour,  the  mastery 
So  marvellously  lost :  nor  difllcult 
To  meet  the  wench,  for  fWnn  the  battlements 
I  have  behehl  her  foremost  in  attack. 
Playing  right  valiantly  the  soldier's  part. 
In  her  the  enemy  have  their  strength,  with  her 
Their  strength  would  fall.    And  had  we  her  botoMT 
Within  arm-stroke,  witch  though  she  be,  methinkt  ' 


Cantilliani  against  the  Moors.  •>  probably  during  theiitgtrf 
Algoiiras.  There,  in  the  heat  of  nction,  h«  took  the  b««t 
n-oni  his  neck,  and  caf>t  it  into  th«  thick  of  tb«  enc»j.  tn* 

claiming,  as  Barbuiir  has  it, 

**  Now  pass  thou  forth  before 
At  chou  wast  wont  in  fight  to  be, 
And  I  shall  follow,  or  else  die." 

In  this  action  he  i)crlshed,  and  from  tliat  time  the  blocdf 
heart  has  been  borne  by  the  (ainily. 
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y  could  neither  blunt  the  ed{$e 
d  sword,  or  mine." 

Thu8  communed  they* 
gh  the  ho«t  the  gladdening  tidings  ran, 

i^hould  seek  the  Toumelles.     Then  their 
irU 

«w  strength,  placing  on  those  strong  wallf 
•e ;  oh  vain  hope  I  for  neither  wall, 
nor  fort  can  save,  if  fear  within 
lokiier'd  arm. 

Them  issuing  forth, 
le  river**  banks  they  pass'd  along, 
beheld.     **  Lo !  Conrade  I "  she  exclaimed, 
advance  to  meet  us  . .  look  I  they  lower 
'  I  and  now  they  rush  upon  the  troops: .  . 
uuet !  Dost  thou  mark  the  man 
is  day  has  by  our  side  endured 
t  conflict  ?  Often  I  beheld 
'ith  wonder,  but  his  prowess  now 
lis  actions  iu  the  former  fight 

no  account :  knowest  thou  him  7 
ot  one  amid  the  host  of  France, 
rumise.** 

«  He,**  the  chief  replied, 
d  and  prodigal  of  li£p,  achieves 
ti?  of  despair;  a  gallant  youth, 
ke  roe  of  hope,  and  but  for  whom 

seen  among  mimkind  no  more, 
rith  me  thy  comrade  in  the  wiir, 

vowM  to  heaveo.     Lo  !  where  he  stands 
e  battle's  brunt !  " 

Nor  paused  they  now 
converse,  to  the  perilous  fray 
not  unoluerved;  for  Salisbury  saw 

on  TalboL     Six,  the  bravest  knights 
I  with  them,  against  the  virgin's  life 
Cheir  course.     She  by  the  herald's  side 
1  the  war,  when  on  her  white-plumed  helm 
e  falchion  fell.     On  high  she  lifts 
wed  sword,  which  in  the  tomb  for  her 
ij^e,  by  miracle  reserved, 
irhich  time  itself  could  not  corrode, 
might  shield,  or  breast-plate,  or  close  mail 

edge  ?     Beneath  that  edge  her  foe 
the  knight  who  to  avenge  him  came, 
f  Coorade's  battle-axe,  was  fcll'd 
I>-ing  friend.     With  Talbot  here 
i;  herald  urged  unequal  fight : 
tme  oak  that  in  its  rooted  strength 
storm,  the  undaunted  Earl  endured 
assault.     The  herald  round  him  wheels 
ow  on  this  ride,  now  on  that, 
f  a  feign'd  and  many  a  frustrate  aim 
is  fidchion ;  now,  as  he  perceives 
'  eye  the  Earl's  intended  stroke, 
»r  leaping,  lithe  of  liml),  aside, 
k  and  agile  in  assault  again. 
lan  !  one  deed  of  slory  more 

the  short-Hved  lightning's  stplendour  grace 
leath-day  ;  for  SLADOHTea  evpn  now 
r  thy  loom  of  life,  and  lifts  his  sword. 

?r  shield  the  martial  Maid  received 

ti  warrior's  blow,  and  in  his  side, 

le  arm  upraised,  in  prompt  return 

m:  that  instant  Salisbury  sped  his  sword. 


Which  glancing  fh»n  her  helm  fell  on  the  folds 
That  arm'd  her  neck,  and  making  there  itn  way, 
Stain'd  with  her  blood  its  edge.     The  herald  saw. 
And  tum'd  from  Talbot,  heedless  of  himself. 
And  lifting  up  his  fadchion,  all  his  force 
Concenter'd.     On  the  breast  of  Salisbury 
It  fell,  and  cleft  his  mail,  and  thro*  the  plate 
Beneath  it  drove,  and  in  his  heart's-blood  plunged. 
Lo  !  as  he  struck  the  mighty  Talbot  came. 
And  smote  his  helmet :  slant  the  weapon  fell ; 
The  strings  gave  way,  the  helmet  dropt,  the  Earl 
Repeated  on  that  head  di.sarm'd  his  blow ; 
Too  late  to  interpose  the  Maiden  saw. 
And  in  that  miserable  rocHnent  knew 
Her  Theodore. 

Him  Conrade  too  hod  wen, 
And  fh)m  a  foe  whom  he  had  beaten  down 
Tum'd  terrible  in  vengeance.     Front  to  front 
They  stood,  and  each  for  the  death-blow  prepared 
His  angry  might.     At  onco  their  weapons  fell, 
The  Frenchman's  battle-axe,  and  the  good  sword 
Of  Talbot.     Ue,  stunu'd  by  the  weighty  blow. 
Sunk  senseless,  by  his  followers  from  the  field 
Convey'd  with  timely  dpocd  :  nor  had  his  blade 
Fallen  vainly  on  the  Frenchman's  created  helm 
Tho'  weak  to  wound  ;  for  from  his  eyes  the  fire 
Sparkled,  and  back  recoiling  with  the  blow, 
He  in  the  Maiden's  arms  astounded  fell. 

But  now  their  troops  all  captainloss  confused, 
Fear  seized  the  English.     Not  with  m<ire  dismay 
When  over  wiki  Caffhiria's  wooded  hills 
Echoes  the  lion's  roar,  the  timid  henl 
Fly  the  death-boding  sound.     The  forts  they  seek. 
Now  reckless  which,  so  from  that  battle's  rage 
A  present  refuge.     On  their  fl>'ing  ranks 
The  victors  press,  and  mark  their  course  with  blood. 

But  loud  the  trumpet  of  retreat  resounds. 
For  now  the  westering  «im  with  many  a  hue 
Streak'd  the  gay  clouds. 

*'  Dunois ! "  the  Maiden  cried, 
"  Form  now  around  yon  stronger  pile  the  siege 
There  for  the  night  encamping."     So  she  said. 
The  chiefs  to  Orleans  for  their  needful  food. 
And  enginery  to  batter  that  huge  pile. 
Dismissed  a  troop,  and  round  tho  Toumelles  led 
The  host  l)eleagucring.  There  they  pitch  their  tents 
And  plant  their  engines  for  the  morrow's  war. 
Then  to  their  meal,  and  o'er  the  cheerful  bowl 
Recount  the  tale  of  danger ;  so<m  to  rest 
Betaking  them,  for  now  the  night  drew  on. 
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Now  was  the  noon  of  night,  and  all  was  still. 
Save  where  the  sentinel  paced  on  his  rounds 
Humming  a  broken  song.     Along  the  camp 
High  flames  the  frequent  Are.  The  Frenchmen  there, 
On  the  bare  earth  extended,  rest  their  limbs 
Fatigued,  their  spears  lay  by  them,  and  the  shield 
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Pillow'd  the  helmed  head  > ;  secure  they  slept. 
And  busy  in  their  dreams  they  fought  again 
The  flght  of  yesterday. 

But  not  to  Joan, 
But  not  to  her,  most  wretched,  came  thy  aid. 
Soother  of  sorrows.  Sleep  !  no  more  her  pulse, 
Amid  the  battle's  tumult  throbbing  fast. 
Allowed  no  pause  for  thought  With  clasp'd  hands  now 
And  with  fix'd  eyes  she  sat,  and  in  her  mind 
The  spectres  of  the  days  departed  rose, 
A  melancholy  train  I     Upon  the  gale 
The  raven's  croak  was  heard ;  she  started  then. 
And  passing  through  the  camp  with  hasty  step 
She  sought  the  field  of  blood. 

The  night  was  calm ; 
Nor  ever  clearer  welkin  canopied 
Chaldea,  while  the  watchful  shepherd's  eye 
Survey'd  the  host  of  heaven,  and  mark'd  them  rise 
Successive,  and  successively  decay. 
Lost  in  the  stream  of  light,  as  lesser  springs 
Amid  Euphrates'  current     The  high  wall 
Cast  a  deep  shadow,  and  the  Maiden's  feet 
Stumbled  o'er  carcasses  and  broken  arms ; 
And  sometimes  did  she  hear  the  heavy  groan 
Of  one  yet  struggling  in  the  pangs  of  death. 
She  reach'd  the  spot  where  Theodore  was  slain 
Before  fort  London's  gate ;  but  vainly  there 
Sought  she  the  youth,  on  every  clay-cold  face 
Gazing  with  such  a  look  as  though  she  fear'd 
The  thing  she  sought*  And  much  she  marvcll'd  then, 
For  there  the  victim  of  his  vcngefUl  arm. 
And  close  beside  where  he  himself  had  fallen, 
Known  by  the  buckler's  blazon'd  heraldr}% 
Salisbury  lay  dead.     So  as  the  Virgin  stood 
Looking  around  the  plain,  she  mark'd  a  man 
Pass  slowly  on,  as  burthen'd.     Him  to  aid 
She  sped,  and  soon  with  unencumber'd  speed 
O'ertaking,  thus  bespake  him :  "  Dost  thou  bear 
Some  slaughter'd  friend  ?  or  is  it  one  whose  wounds 
Leave  yet  a  hope  of  life  ?  Oh  1  if  he  lives, 
I  will  with  earnest  prayer  petition  heaven 
To  shed  its  healing  on  him ! " 

So  she  said. 
And  as  she  spake  stretch'd  forth  her  careful  hands 
To  ease  the  burthen.     "  Warrior  I  "  he  replied, 
**  Thanks  for  thy  proffer'd  aid :  but  he  hath  ceased 
To  suffer,  and  my  strength  may  well  suffice 
To  bear  him  hence  for  burial.     Fare  thee  well ! 
The  night  is  far  advanced  ;  thou  to  the  camp 
Return :  it  fits  not  darkling  thus  to  stray." 

**  Conrade ! "  the  Maid  exclaim'd,  for  well  she  knew 
His  voice :  —  With  that  she  fell  upon  his  neck 
And  cried,  "  my  Theodore  !  .  . .  But  wherefore  thus 
Through  the  dead  midnight  dost  thou  bear  his  corse  ?" 

"  Peace,  Maiden  1 "  Conrade  cried, "  collect  thy  soul  I 
He  is  but  gone  before  thee  to  that  world 
Whither  thou  soon  must  follow  I     Yestcrmom, 

(  "  II  n'ett  rien  de  si  doux,  pour  dei  eaeurs  pleiai  de  gloire, 
Que  la  paisible  nuit  qui  suit  une  Tlctoire, 
Dormlr  sur  un  tropbee,  est  un  charmant  repos, 
Et  le  champ  de  battalle  est  le  lict  d'un  heros.*' 

Scudery.    Alaric. 

The  night  after  a  battle  is  certainly  more  agreeable  than 


Ere  yet  from  Orleans  to  the  war  we  went. 

He  pour'd  his  tale  of  sorrow  on  mine  ear. 

*■  Lo,  Conrade,  where  she  moves !  beloved  Maid ! 

Devoted  for  the  realm  of  France  she  goes. 

Abandoning  for  this  the  joys  of  life. 

Yea .  .  life  itself  !     Yet  on  my  heart  her  words 

Vibrate.     If  she  must  perish  in  the  war, 

I  will  not  live  to  bear  the  thought  that  I 

Perhaps  might  have  preserved  her.     I  will  go 

In  secret  to  protect  her.     If  I  fall, .  . 

And  trust  me  I  have  little  love  of  life, . . 

Do  thou  in  secret  bear  me  ttom  the  field. 

Lest  haply  I  might  meet  her  wandering  eye 

A  mangled  corpse.     She  must  not  know  my  fiUe. 

Do  this  last  act  of  friendship,  and  in  the  stream 

Cast  me, . .  she  then  may  think  of  Theodore 

Without  a  pang.*     Maiden,  I  vow'd  with  him 

To  take  our  place  in  battle  by  thy  side, 

And  make  thy  safety  our  peculiar  care. 

And  now  I  hoped  thou  hadst  not  seen  him  felL** 

Saying  thus  he  laid  the  body  on  the  ground. 

With  steady  eye  the  wretched  Maiden  view'd 

That  life-left  tenement :  his  batter'd  arms 

Were  with  the  night-dews  damp ;  his  brown  hair  duQ 

Gore-clotted  in  the  wound,  and  one  loose  lock 

Play'd  o'er  his  cheek's  black  paleness.  ^     **  OaQaD 

youth  r* 
She  cried,  "  I  would  to  God  the  hour  were  come 
When  I  might  meet  thee  in  the  bowers  of  bliss  I 
No,  Theodore  1  tlie  sport  of  winds  and  waves 
Thy  body  shall  not  fioat  adown  the  stream  1 
Bear  him  with  me  to  Orleans,  there  to  rest 
In  holy  ground,  where  priests  may  say  their  prayen 
And  hymn  the  requiem  to  his  parted  souL 
So  will  not  Elinor  in  bitterness 
Lament  that  no  dear  friend  to  her  dead  child 
Paid  the  last  office." 

From  the  earth  they  lift 
Their  mournful  burthen,  and  along  the  plain 
Pass  with  slow  footsteps  to  the  city  gate. 
The  obedient  centinel,  knowing  Conrade's  voice, 
Admits  them  at  that  hour,  and  on  they  go. 
Till  in  the  neighbouring  abbey's  porch  arrived 
They  rest  the  lifeless  load. 

Loud  rings  the  bell ; 
The  awaken'd  porter  turns  the  heavy  door. 
To  him  the  Virgin  I   »*  Father,  from  the  slain 
On  yonder  field,  a  dear-loved  friend  we  bring 
Hither  for  Christian  sepulture :  chant  ye 
The  requiem  to  his  soul :  to-morrow  eve 
I  will  return,  and  in  the  narrow  house 
Will  see  him  laid  to  rest'*     The  father  knew 
The  Prophetess,  and  humbly  bow'd  assent 

Now  from  the  city,  o'er  the  shadowy  plain. 
Backward  they  bend  their  way.    From  silent  tboughl 
The  Maid  awakening  cried,  "  There  was  a  time. 
When  thinking  on  my  closing  hour  of  llffe. 
Though  with  a  mind  resolved,  some  natural  fean 

the  night  before  one.    A  soldier  may  use  his  shield  for  a  pi* 
low,  but  he  must  be  rery  ingenious  to  sleep  upon  a  tropbf. 

s     "  With  a  dumb  silence  seeming  that  it  fears 

The  thing  it  went  about  to  effectuate."— DoaM 

'  "  Noire  pasleur."  —  Le  Moyne.    St.  Lomis,  Ur.  xtL 
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weak  frame :  but  now  the  happy  hour, 
emancipated  soul  shall  burst 
rous  fetters  of  mortality, 
wishfully.     Conrade !  my  friend, 
ded  heart  would  feel  another  pang 
bou  forsake  me.** 

«*  Joan ! "  the  chief  replied, 
le  weary  pilgrims^  of  life 
rill  we  journey,  and  beguile 
il  way  with  hope, . .  such  hope  as  flx*d 
ly  things,  brings  with  it  no  deceit, 
3  food  for  sorrow,  and  endiuvs 
jpointment  safe.*' 

Thus  communing 
i*d  the  camp,  yet  hush'd ;  there  separating, 
e  post  allotted,  restless  waits 
reak. 

Morning  came :  dim  through  the  shade 
ht  glimmers  ;  soon  the  brightening  clouds 
>  rays,  and  o'er  the  landscape  spread 
light     The  soldiers  from  the  earth 
^rate,  and  each  his  food 
mpatient  to  renew  the  war. 
jayelin  to  the  Toumelles  points, 
of  France  I  behold  your  foes  are  there  I  ** 
band  of  hunters,  roimd  the  den 
ood-monster,  point  their  spears,  elate 
conquest  and  the  fUture  feast, 
he  hospitable  board  their  spoil 
:e,  and  they,  as  foaming  bowls  go  round, 
;ir  guests  their  exploits  in  the  chase ; 


the  bajrle  wu  the  ditch,  fost,  graff,  or  mote :  gene- 
it  could  be  a  wet  one,  and  pretty  deep.    The  pas- 

vas  by  a  draw-biidge,  coTered  by  an  advance 
a  barbican.  The  barbican  was  sometimes  beyond 
lat  covered  the  draw-bridge,  and  in  towns  and 
sea  had  frequently  a  ditch  and  draw-bridge  of  its 
ote. 

jtermoct  walls  enclosing  towns  or  fortresses  were 
erpcndicular,  or  had  a  very  small  external  talus, 
flanked  by  semi-circular,  polygonal,  or  square 
moalj  About  forty  or  fifty  yards  distant  from  each 
bin  were  steps  to  mount  the  terre-pleine  of  the 
npart,  whidi  were  always  defended  by  an  em- 
enellated  parapet."  —  Grose. 
Scations  of  the  middle  ages  differed  in  this  re. 
those  of  the  ancients.  Vr'hen  the  besiegers  had 
ummlt  of  the  wall,  the  descent  on  the  other  side 
I  easy.  But  "  the  ancients  did  not  generally  sup- 
alls  on  the  inside  with  earth,  in  the  manner  of  tlie 
r,  which  made  the  attacks  more  dangerous.  For 
enemy  had  gained  some  footing  upon  them,  he 
sure  himself  of  taking  the  dty.  It  was  necessary 
,  and  to  make  use  of  some  of  the  ladders  by  which 
mtfd ;  and  that  descent  exposed  the  soldier  to 
anger."  —  RoUin. 

avais,  or  pavache,  was  a  large  shield,  or  rather  a 
ntelet,  capable  of  covering  a  man  from  head  to 
obably  of  sufficient  thickness  to  resist  the  missive 
m  in  use.  These  were  in  sieges  carried  by  ser- 
p  business  It  was  to  cover  their  masters  with  them, 

with  their  bows  and  arrows,  shot  at  the  enemy 
«ru.  As  this  must  have  been  a  service  of  danger, 
pvvfaaps  which  made  the  office  of  scutifer  honour. 
Mvaia  was  rectangular  at  the  bottom,  but  rounded 
t  was  sometimes  supported  by  props."  —  Grose. 
)d  is  a  term  eomprebending  sil  the  smaller  en- 


They  with  their  shouts  of  exultation  make 

The  forest  ring ;  so  elevate  of  heart. 

With  such  loud  clamours  for  the  fierce  assault 

The  French  prepare.     Nor,  keeping  now  the  lists 

Dare  the  disheartened  English  man  to  man 

Meet  the  close  conflict     From  the  barbican,  i 

Or  from  the  embattled  wall  ^  at  random  they 

Their  arrows  and  their  death-fhiught  enginery 

Discharged  ;  meantime  the  Frenchmen  did  not  cease 

With  well-directed  shafts  their  loftier  foes 

To  assail :  behind  the  guardian  pavais  fenced,  ^ 

They  at  the  battlements  their  arrows  aim'd. 

Showering  an  iron  storm,  whilst  o'er  the  bayle. 

The  bayle  now  levell'd  by  victorious  France, 

The  assailants  paas'd  with  all  their  mangonels ;  * 

Or  tortoises  ^,  beneath  whose  rooflng  safe. 

They,  filling  the  deep  moat,  might  for  the  towers 

Make  fit  foundation ;  or  with  petraries. 

War- wolves,  and  beugles,  and  that  murderous  sling 

The  matafund,  from  whence  the  ponderous  stone 

Made  but  one  wound  of  him  whom  in  its  way. 

It  met ;  no  pious  hand  might  then  compose 

The  crush 'd  and  mangled  corpse  to  be  conveyed 

To  where  his  fathers  slept :  a  dreadftil  train  « 

Prepared  by  Salisbury  o'er  the  town  besieged 

For  hurling  ruin  ;  but  that  dreadftil  train 

Must  hurl  its  ruin  on  the  invader's  head. 

Such  retribution  righteous  heaven  decreed. 

Nor  lie  the  English  trembling,  for  the  fort 
Was  ably  garrison'd.     Gladdas,  the  chief. 


^  "  The  tortoise  was  a  machine  composed  of  very  strong 
and  solid  timber  work.  The  height  of  it  to  iU  highest  beam, 
which  sustained  the  mof,  was  twelve  feet.  The  base  was 
square,  and  each  of  its  fronts  twenty-five  feet.  It  was  covered 
with  a  kind  of  quilted  mattress  made  of  raw  hides,  and  pre- 
pared with  different  drugs  to  prevent  its  being  set  on  fire  by 
combustibles.  This  heavy  machine  was  supported  upon  four 
wheels,  or  perhaps  upon  eight.  It  was  called  tortoise  from 
its  serving  as  a  very  strong  covering  and  defence  against  the 
enormous  weights  thrown  down  on  it ;  those  under  it  being 
safe  in  the  same  manner  as  a  tortoise  under  his  shell.  It  was 
used  both  to  fill  up  the  fosse,  and  for  sapping.  It  may  not  be 
improper  to  add,  that  it  is  believed  so  enormous  a  weight 
could  not  be  moved  from  place  to  place  on  wheels,  and  that 
it  was  pushed  forward  on  rollers.  Under  these  wheels  or 
rollers,  the  way  was  laid  with  strong  planks  to  faciliute  Its 
motion,  and  prevent  its  sinking  into  the  ground,  from  whence 
it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  have  removed  it.  The 
ancients  have  observed  that  the  roof  had  a  thicker  covering, 
of  hides,  hurdles,  sea-weed,  &c.  than  the  sides,  as  it  was  ex- 
posed to  much  greater  shocks  from  the  weights  thrown  upon 
it  by  the  besieged.  It  had  a  door  in  front,  which  was  drawn 
up  by  a  chain  as  far  as  was  necessary,  and  covered  the  soldiers 
at  work  in  filling  up  the  fosse  with  fascines."  —  Jloiim. 

This  is  the  tortoise  of  the  ancients,  but  that  of  the  middle 
ages  differed  from  it  in  nothing  materi<il. 

*  "  The  besiegers  having  carried  the  bayle,  brought  up  their 
machines,  and  established  themselves  in  the  counterscarp, 
began  under  cover  of  their  cats,  sows,  or  tortoises,  to  drain 
the  ditch,  if  a  wet  one,  and  also  to  fill  it  up  with  hurdles  and 
fascines,  and  level  it  for  the  passage  of  their  moveable  towers. 
Whilst  this  was  doing,  the  archers,  attended  by  young  men 
carrying  shields  (pavoises),  attempted  with  their  arrows  to 
drive  the  besieged  from  the  towers  and  ramparts,  being  them- 
selves covered  by  these  portable  mantlets.  The  garrison  on 
their  part  essayed,  by  the  discharge  of  machines,  cross  and 
long  bows,  to  keep  the  enemy  at  a  distance."  —  Grose. 
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A  galli^nt  man,  sped  on  from  place  to  place    . 

CheerlnR  the  brave :  or  If  an  archer's  hand, 

Palsied  with  fear,  shot  wide  his  ill-aim'd  shaft. 

Driving  him  from  the  mmiMUts  with  n^pniach 

And  shame.     He  bore  an  arballst  himi»elt^ 

A  weapon  for  its  sure  de8tructivene.<ia 

Abominated  once  * ;  whereftnrc  of  yore 

The  aAsembled  father)  of  the  Chriiitian  chun-h 

PronounciHl  the  man  accursed  whose  impious  hand 

Should  ivte  the  murdenni*  engine.     Such  decrees 

Befitted  them  as  minivers  of  pence. 

To  promulgate,  and  with  a  warning  voice. 

To  cry  aloud  and  Mpare  not,  *'  Woe  to  them 

Whose  hands)  are  full  of  blood  ! " 

An  Engliiih  king, 
The  lion-hearted  Richard,  their  decree 
First  broke,  and  rii^htly  was  he  doom'd  to  fhll 
By  that  forbidden  weapon  ;  flince  that  day 
Frequent  in  fields  of  battle,  and  from  far 
To  many  a  good  knight  bearing  his  death  wound 
Fr«>m  hands  unknown.     With  such  an  Instrument 
ArmM  on  the  rami)arts,  Glacidas  h\n  eye 
Cast  on  the  assailing  ho^     A  keener  glance 
Darts  not  the  hawk  when  fWwn  the  feather'd  tribe 
He  marks  his  prey. 

A  Frenchman  for  his  aim 
He  chose,  who  kneeling  by  the  tpcbuchet. 
Charged  its  long  sling  with  death. «    Him  Olacldos 
Secure  behind  Uie  battlemenbt,  beheld. 
And  strung  his  oow ;  then  bending  on  one  knee. 
He  in  the  groove  the  featherM  quarrel  placed, ' 
And  levelling  with  sure  eye,  his  victim  mark'd. 
The  bow-string  twanged,  swift  on  its  way  the  dart 
Whixa'd,  and  it  struck,  there  where  the  helmet's  clasps 
Defend  the  neck ;  a  weak  protecgon  now, 
For  through  the  tube  which  draws  the  breath  of  life 
Pierced  the  keen  shaft ;  blood  down  the  unwonted  way 
Gush*d  to  the  lungs  :  pnmc  fell  the  dying  man 
Grasping,  convulsed,  the  earth ;  a  hollow  groan 
In  his  throsit  struggled,  and  the  dews  of  death 
StMHl  on  his  livid  check.     The  dap  of  youth 
He  had  pass'd  i)eaceful,  and  had  known  what  jo}'S 
Domestic  love  Ijestows,  the  father  once 
Of  tw<i  fair  children  ;  In  the  city  hcmmM 
During  the  siege,  he  bad  bi'held  their  cheeks 

I  The  cro»»-bow  wa«  for  loine  time  laid  a«idc  In  obedience 
to  a  dni'reft  of  thu  •rrnnd  Latcrau  council,  hold  In  1139. 
"  Artcm  flUni  nuirttftrrAin  et  Deo  o<libiU>in  ballUtarloruin 
•dfOTMif  Cliribtianni  et  Catholicoa  cxerccre  di?  cstero  >ub 
anathemate  prohitx'inui."  This  wnaiton  was  aftaiii  introduced 
into  our  armit*!  by  Richard  I.,  who,  being  »laiu  with  a  quarrel 
shot  Trom  one  of  tbcin,  at  Ihe  siri^eor  the  castle  of  Chaluz  in 
Normandy,  it  wa»  considorud  as  a  judgement  Tro\tt  bcaven  in- 
flif:ted  u|M>n  him  for  hia  impifty.  iiuitlaume  le  Dreton,  re- 
lating the  death  of  thit  king,  puti  the  following  into  the 
month  of  .Atropoa : 

**  I  lac  Tulo,  non  ali&  Richardum  morti'  pcrire, 
I't  qui  Krancif{tMiU  UilliAta:  primicub  usum 
Tradidit,  ipno  mi  rem  primitus  expcriatur, 
Qutrnique  aliukdocuit  in  se  Tim  sentint  artl&."  — 6'rofr. 

•  From  !h«  trcbuchct  thoy  (IlK*harKetl  many  ttonet  at 
once  by  a  Ming.  It  .'ictod  by  mcjm*  of  a  ftrcat  weight  fn«tennl 
to  the  *hort  arm  of  a  lover,  which  being  let  fall,  raised  the 
end  of  tlio  long  arm  with  a  groat  vflCMViiy.  A  m.tn  i*  ropre- 
ftentnil  kneeling  to  load  one  of  tlieso  In  nn  Ivory  earring,  bup- 
(M>u*d  to  be  of  the  age  of  Mdward  II.  —  Urosf. 


Grow  piUe  with  famine,  and  hod  heard  their  cries 
For  bread.     His  wife,  a  broken-hearted  one, 
Sunk  to  the  cold  gra\i>'s  quiet,  and  her  babes 
>Vith  hunger  pined,  and  f(»Uow'd ;  be  survived, 
A  miserable  man,  and  heard  the  shouts 
Of  joy  in  Orleans,  when  the  Maid  aiipnwch'd. 
As  o'er  the  conne  of  his  last  little  one 
He  heap'd  the  imhallowed  earth.     To  him  the  fue 
Performed  a  friendly  part,  hastening  tlie  hoiur 
Grief  else  had  soon  brought  on.  | 

The  English  chtaf,  | 
Pointing  again  his  arbalist,  let  loose 
The  string;  the  quarrel,  by  that  impact  drivej). 
True  to  its  aim,  fled  fatal :  one  it  struck 
Dragging  a  tortoise  to  the  moat,  and  flx'd 
Deep  in  his  liver ;  blood  and  mingled  gall 
Flow'd  fn)m  the  wound,  and  writhing  with  keen  pangii 
Headlong  he  fell.     He  for  the  wintry  hour 
Knew  many  a  merry  ballad  and  quaint  tale^ 
A  man  In  his  small  circle  well  beloved. 
None  better  knew  with  iirudent  hand  to  guide 
The  vine's  yoimg  tendrils,  or  at  vintai^e  time 
To  press  the  fuli-swoln  clusters  ;  he,  heart-glad, 
Taught  his  yoimg  buys  the  little  all  he  knew, 
Enough  for  happiness.     The  English  hor»t 
I^aid  waste  his  fertile  fields :  he,  to  the  waar, 
B>'  want  compell'd,  adventured.  In  bis  gore 
Now  weltering. 

Nor  the  Gallic  host  remit 
Their  eager  effbrts ;  some,  the  watery  fence. 
Beneath  the  tortoise  roof 'd,  with  engines  apt 
Drain  painful  ** ;  part,  lailen  with  wood,  throw  thrit 
Their  buo>'ant  burthens  labouring  so  to  gain 
Firm  footing :  some  the  mangimcls  supply, 
Or  changing  with  huge  stxnics  the  murderous  bling,^ 
Or  pctrary,  or  in  the  espringal 
Fix  the  bntss- winged  arrows  S;  hoar>c  around 
The  uproar  and  the  din  of  multitudes 
Arose.     Altmg  the  ramparts  Gargrave  went. 
Cheering  the  English  troops ;  a  bow  he  bore: 
The  quiver  rattled  as  he  moved  aiimg. 
He  knew  aright  to  aim  his  feather'd  shafts, 
Well-skill'd  to  pierce  the  mottled  roibuck's  side, 
O  ertaken  in  his  spei'd.     Him  passing  on, 
A  ponderous  stone  from  some  hui^'  martinet,  ^ 


3  QnarrelR.  or  earreaux.  were  to  called  fnjm  their  head*, 
which  were  Rqunro  pyramldji  of  Iron. 

-*  The  tortoive«,  kv.  and  mirrpable  tower*  having  rwriwii 
the  walls,  the  bniiii^tTg  under  them  either  be^ran  u*  minr.or 
batter  them  with  the  ram.  Tkey  aluo  e«kablished  tautrfei 
of  ItaliKtoA  .ind  mangonels  on  the  rountertcani.  Then  were 
oppofted  hy  thoxc  of  the  enemy. 

^  Thenixtnfumla. 

0  Thn  eAprlngal  threw  large  dartu  called  mturkrttm^  wam^ 
times  wmged  with  hras^  Ini toad  of  featheri.  Procof  lus  tm^ 
that  because  feathers  cfiuld  not  be  put  to  the  large  dartidi*- 
charged  fnim  the  bnllstA.  the  ancients  u«ed  pieces  of  wtwd 
six  hiches  thick,  which  had  the  Mne  effoct. 

"  Le  lendemaln  rindrent  deux  mnNtrits  enidnfacan  as 
duede  Normftndie.  qui  dirent  que,  si  on  leur  vouloU  litrcr 
boys  et  ouTrioni.  Hi  forolcnt  quatrc  eschautEsulx  «t  haidK  V 
on  mencroit  aux  murs  du  chutel.  et  seroient  li  bauls  qli 
surmi)nt4>rolent  les  mors.  Le  due  eommanda  q'U  le  feiMrat, 
et  fist  prendre  tous  les  charpentiers  du  pays,  et  payer  larfi^ 
ment.  Si  Airent  fails  ces  quatrc  eschaoff.iulx  en  quatreirostei 
nefz,  mais  on  y  mitt  longuement  et  coustcrent  grans  doikn* 
Si  y  fist  on  les  gi;ns  entrer  q'a  ceulx  da  ehaitel 


^ 
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his  bmst-plate  falling,  the  hiigc  weight 
le  bone,  iind  to  hit  mangled  lungt 
e  flraKmenta.     (>n  the  gentle  brow 
9,  wood-cirried,  stood  his  home, 
an«lon.  far  and  wide  from  whence 
inged  unimpeded,  and  sarrey'd 
Is  and  (oTesbs  fair  variety ! 
>r  knew  its  hospltaMe  towers, 
?re  the  gate*,  and  biased  for  all 
y  fire.     By  glory  lured,  the  youth 
;  and  he  hatl  bathed  his  falchion's  edge 
Frenchman't  blood ;  now  cnuh'd  beneath 
ous  fragment's  force,  his  lifeless  limbs 

Lo  I  towards  the  levelled  moat, 
3wer  the  men  of  Orleans  wheel  i 
elevate.     Above  was  hung, 
)e  walls,  a  bridge ;  in  the  lower  stage 
•ram :  within  a  choxn  troop 
through  the  opening,  shot  their  shafts.  * 
•st  part  was  Connide,  so  prepared 
he  rampart ;  for,  no  hunter  he, 
see  the  dappled  foresters 
less  on  their  lair,  with  firiendly  eye* 
in  beholding  happiness, 
inc  death :  the  bowman's  art 
e  little  knew,  nor  was  he  wont 
arrow  at  the  distant  foe, 
in  close  canfliet»  front  to  front, 
xe,  and  break  the  shield  and  helm, 
war  of  men.     There  too  the  Maid 
ntient  on  the  wall  tn  wield 
1.     CJnward  moves  the  heavy  tower. 


Qaant  ill  eureiit  p«s>e  la  moitie  de  la  rivirre, 
>t*?l  d<fsclinqurn>nt  qiL-itreinartlneti  q*Iz  aTolrnt 
iTient  pour  reinedlorcuntrrlesdftseflchaiifTaulx. 
artinrtz  irettofent  cl  frroMft  pfoireset  fti  soovent 
iffiulx  q*1s  ftirent  Mm  tottfroissr*  tant  que  li'S  | 
t  ceiilx  que  Iri  condulsolcnt  ne  «e  peurent  de- 
Si  le  retireritnt  arriere  1c  plui  tost  quils 
aincois  q'ls  futfent  oultre  U  rivif re  lung  dei 
tut  enfoodre  au  foot  de  leauc."  —  Froitsartt 

vine  RZ^tract  from  the  Iliatory  of  Edward  III. 
arnes  contain*  a  fall  account  of  thrtc  moving  , 

earl  of  Darby  hid  layn  before  Il^ulc  more 
e<^ks.  in  «hkh  time  be  had  made  two  Tait  : 
Mttillea  of  BiAMy  timber,  with  three  stages  or 

ot  the  bclfroyt  running  on  four  huge  wheels, 
with  thick  hoo^  of  iron  ;  and  the  side*  and  other 
f  way*  rwpected  the  town  were  covered  with  raw 
^iid,  to  d«^fcnd  the  engines  from  fire  and  shot.  In 

the»«*  stAges  were  placed  an  hundri'd  archers, 
the  two  bastilU^,  thrre  were  two  hundred  men 
:rt  and  mattocks.  From  these  six  stages  six 
hers  sfauC  so  fiercely  all  together,  that  no  man 

at  his  defence  without  a  sutBcient  punishmcut : 

b<>lfrogr»  twing  brought  upon  wheels  by  the 
men  over  a  part  of  the  dilch,  which  was  pur- 

plaiD  and  level  by  the  faggots  and  earth  and 
upon  tbem.  the  two  hundred   pioneers  plyrd  ', 
lo  well  under  the  protection  of  lliestf  engiiMiS, 
ade  a  considerable  breach  through  the  walls  of 

Tfaera  and  eFoss-bowmen  from  the  nppcr  stories 
ible  cowers  essayed  to  driva  away  tho  garrls<in 
rapetf ,  aid  do  a  prcqif  r  importunity  to  let  fall  a 


Slow  o'er  the  moat  and  steady,  though  the  ioe 
Showcr'd  there  their  Javelins,  aim'd  their  engines 

there» 
And  from  the  arbalist  the  flre-tipt  dart 
Shot  burning  through  tho  tiky.  ^     In  vain  it  flamed^ 
For  well  with  many  a  reeking  hide  secured, 
Pass'd  on  the  dreadful  pile,  and  now  it  reach'd 
The  walL     Below,  with  ibrcefUl  impulse  driven, 
The  irora-headed  engine  swings  its  stroke, 
Then  back  recoils ;  while  they  within  who  guide. 
In  backward  <(tep  collecting  all  their  strengUi, 
Anon  the  massy  beam  with  stronger  arm 
Drive  full  and  fierce.     So  rolls  the  swelling  sea 
Its  curly  billows  to  the  uiunoved  foot 
Of  some  huge  promontory,  whose  broad  base 
Breaks  the  rough  wave ;  the  shivered  surge  rolls  back. 
Till,  by  the  coming  billow  borne,  it  bursts 
Again,  and  fbams  with  ceawless  violence : 
The  wanderer,  on  the  sunny  dift  outstretch'd. 
Harks  to  the  roaring  surges,  as  they  rock 
His  weary  senses  to  fbrgetfulness. 

But  nearer  danger  threats  the  invaders  now, 
For  on  the  nunparta,  iower'd  from  above 
The  bridge  reclines.  *     An  universal  shout 
Rose  from  the  hostile  hosts.     The  exultant  French 
Break  out  in  loud  nuoicing,  whilst  the  foe 
liaise  a  responsive  cry,  and  call  aloud 
For  si)eeily  succour  there,  with  deafening  shout 
Cheering  their  comrades.     Not  with  louder  din 
The  mountain-torrent  flings  precipitate 
Its  bulk  of  waters,  though  amid  the  fall 
Shatter'd,  and  dashhig  silvery  from  the  rock. 


bridge,  by  that  meani  to  enter  the  town.    In  the  bottom 
story  was  often  a  large  ram."  —  Groie. 

>  "  Against  the  moveable  tower  there  were  many  modes  of 
defcncp.  Tha  chief  was  to  bcvait  up  the  ground  over  which 
it  was  to  pass,  or  by  luidermining  it  to  overthrow  it.  At- 
tempts were  Ifiu-wise  made  to  set  it  on  fire,  to  prevent  which 
it  was  covered  with  raw  hides,  or  coated  over  with  alum."  — 
Gnse. 

*  These  bridges  are  described  by  Rollin  In  the  account  of 
the  moving  towors  which  he  gives  from  Vegetlus:  —  **  The 
moving  towors  are  made  of  an  assemblage  of  beams  and 
strong  pl8n1(S,  not  unlike  a  house.  To  secvre  them  against 
the  fires  thrown  by  the  besieged,  they  are  covered  with  raw 
iiides,  or  with  pieces  of  cloth  made  of  hair.  Their  height  is 
in  proportion  to  their  Ikisc.  Thoy  are  sometimes  thirty  fert 
square,  and  sometimes  forty  or  flfty.  They  are  higher  than 
the  walls  or  even  tnwers  of  the  city.  They  arc  sni^porti'd 
upon  several  whw^ls  iiccordtng  to  mech.inlc  priurlplcs,  by  tho 
means  of  which  the  machine  Is  easily  made  to  move,  hnw 
great  soever  it  may  be.  The  town  is  In  grc.il  danger  If  thi* 
tower  can  approach  the  walls :  for  it  has  stairs  from  one 
story  to  another,  and  Includes  dllTercnt  methods  of  nttarl(. 
At  bottom  it  has  a  ram  to  batter  the  wall,  and  on  the  middle 
story  a  draw-bridge,  made  of  two  beams  with  rails  of  basket- 
work,  which  lets  down  easily  upon  the  wall  of  a  city,  when 
within  the  reach  of  It.  The  besiegers  pass  upon  this  bridge, 
to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  wall.  l?pon  the  higher 
stories  are  si>ldiers  armed  with  partisans  and  mlh«Ive  wea. 
pons,  who  keep  a  perpetiuU  discharge  upon  the  works. 
When  affairs  arc  in  this  posture,  a  place  seldom  held  out 
long.  For  wiiat  can  thoy  hope  who  have  nothing  to  confide 
in  but  the  height  of  their  ramparts,  when  they  see  others 
suddenly  appear  which  command  thcni  ?" 

The  towers  or  belfreys  of  modem  times  rarely  exceeded 
three  nr  four  stagvii  or  btorics. 
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Lo !  on  the  bridge  forth  comet  the  imdaunted  man, 
Conrade  1  the  gathered  foes  along  the  wall 
Throng  opposite,  and  on  him  point  their  pikes. 
Cresting  with  armed  men  the  battlements. 
He  undismay'd,  though  on  that  perilous  height. 
Stood  firm,  and  huri'd  his  Javelin ;  the  keen  point 
Pierced  through  the  destined  victim,  where  his  arm 
Join*d  the  broad  breast :  a  wound  which  skilM  care 
Haply  had  heal'd  ;  but,  him  disabled  now 
For  farther  service,  the  unpitying  throng 
Of  Ills  tumultuous  comrades  from  the  wall 
Thrust  headlong.     Nor  did  Conrade  cease  to  throw 
His  deadly  javelins  fast,  for  well  within 
The  tower  was  stored  with  weapons,  to  his  hand 
Quickly  supplied.     Nor  did  the  missioned  Maid 
Rest  idle  fh)m  the  combat ;  she,  secure. 
Amid  the  keen  quarrel,  taught  the  cross-bow*s  use 
By  the  willing  mind  that  what  it  well  desires 
Gains  aptly  *,  nor  amid  the  numerous  throng, 
Though  haply  erring  from  their  destined  mark, 
Sped  her  sharp  arrows  fhistrate.     From  the  tower 
Ceaseless  the  bow-strings  twang:  the  knights  below. 
Each  by  his  pavais  bulwark'd,  thither  aim'd 
Their  darts,  and  not  a  dart  fell  woundless  there; 
So  thickly  throng'd  they  stood,  and  fell  as  fast 
As  when  the  monarch  of  the  East  goes  forth 
From  Gemna*s  banks  and  the  proud  palaces 
Of  Delhi,  the  wild  monsters  of  the  wood 
Die  in  the  blameless  warfare  :  closed  within 
The  still-contracting  circle,  their  brute  force 
Wasting  in  mutual  rage,  they  perish  there. 
Or  by  each  other's  ftiry  lacerate. 
The  archer's  barbed  arrow,  or  the  lance 
Of  some  bold  youth  of  his  first  exploits  vain. 
Rajah  or  Omrah,  in  the  war  of  beasts 
Venturous,  and  learning  thus  the  love  of  blood. 

Shouts  of  alarm  ring  now  along  the  wall. 
For  now  the  French  their  scaling  ladders  place. 
And  bearing  high  their  bucklers,  to  the  assault 
Mount  fearless :  from  above  the  furious  troops 
Fling  down  such  weapons  as  inventive  care 
Or  frantic  rage  supplies :  huge  stones  and  beams 
Crush  the  assailants ;  some,  thrust  firom  the  height, 
Fall  living  to  their  death ;  tormented  some 
And  writhing  wildly  as  the  liquid  lead 
Consumes  their  flesh,  leap  desperately  down. 
To  end  their  pain  by  death.     Still  others  mount. 
And  by  their  fellovrs*  fkte  unterrified, 
Still  dare  the  perilous  way.     Nor  dangcrless 
To  the  English  was  the  fight,  though  where  they  stood 
The  vantage-place  was  theirs ;  for  them  amidst 
Fast  fled  the  arrows  there ;  and  brass-wing'd  darts, 
There  driven  resistless  from  the  espringal, 

^  These  daru  were  called  vlretoni,  tram  their  whirling 
'sboutin  theair. 

s  **  And  here,  with  loare  bespoken  to  recite  a  grand  fable, 
though  dignified  by  our  best  poeU,  while  ISrutuc  on  a  certain 
feitiral  day,  lolemnlj  kept  on  that  shore  where  he  first 
landed,  was  with  the  people  in  great  jollity  and  mirth,  a  crew 
of  these  savages  breaking  in  among  them,  began  on  the 
sadden  another  sort  of  game  tlian  at  such  a  meeting  was 
expected.  But  at  length  by  many  hands  orercome,  Goe- 
magog  the  hugest,  in  height  twelve  cubits,  is  rmenred  alive, 
that  with  him  Corlneus,  who  desired  nothing  more,  might  try 
his  strength ;  whom  in  a  wrestle  the  giant  catching  aloft, 
with  a  terrible  hugg  broke  three  of  his  ribs:  nevertheless 


Keeping  their  impulse  even  in  the  wound. 
Whirl  as  they  pierce  the  victim,  i     Some  fiill  cnish*d 
Beneath  the  ponderous  fh^ment  that  descends 
The  heavier  firom  its  height :  some  the  long  lance, 
Whizxing  impetuous  on  its  viewless  way, 
Transfix'd.     The  cannon  ever  and  anon 
With  thunder  rent  the  air ;  conflicting  shouts 
And  war-cries  French  and  English  rung  around, 
And  Saints  and  Devils  were  invoked  in  prayers 
And  execrations.  Heaven  and  Hell  abjured. 

Conrade,  meantime,  who  stood  upon  the  bridge, 
With  many  a  well-aim'd  javelin  dealing  death. 
Made  way  upon  the  rampart  and  advanced 
With  wary  valour  o'er  his  slaughter'd  fbet. 
Two  youths,  the  boldest  of  the  English  host. 
Essayed  to  thrust  him  firom  that  perilous  height ; 
At  once  they  press'd  upon  him  :  he,  his  axe 
Dropping,  the  dagger  drew :  one  through  the  throat 
He  pierced,  and  swinging  his  broad  buckler  round, 
Struck  down  his  comrade.     Even  thus  unmoved, 
Stood  Corineus^  the  sire  of  Guendolen^ 
When  grappling  with  his  monstrous  enemy 
He  the  brute  vastness  held  aloft,  and  bore. 
And  headlong  hurVd,  all  shatter'd  to  the  sea, 
Down  fh>m  the  rock's  high  summit,  since  that  day 
Him,  hugest  of  the  giants,  chronicling. 
Called  Langoemagog. 

Behold  the  Maid 
Bounds  o'er  the  bridge,  and  to  the  wind  displays 
Her  hallowed  banner.     At  that  welcome  rif^t 
A  general  shout  of  acclamation  rose. 
And  loud,  as  when  the  tempest-tossing  fbrest 
Roars  to  the  roaring  wind.     Then  terror  seised 
The  garrison ;  and  fired  anew  with  hope, 
The  fierce  assailants  to  their  prise  rush  on 
Resistless.     Vainly  do  their  English  foes 
Hurl  there  their  beams,  and  stones,  and  javelins^ 
And  fire-brands ;  fearless  in  the  escalade. 
The  assailants  mount,  and  now  upon  the  wall 
Wage  equal  battle. 

Burning  at  the  sight 
With  indignation,  Glacidas  beheld 
His  troops  fiy  scatter'd ;  fast  on  every  side 
The  foe  up-rushing  eager  to  their  spoil ; 
The  holy  standard  waving :  and  the  Bfaid 
Fierce  in  pursuit    "  Speed  but  this  arrow.  Heaven  1** 
The  chief  exclaim'd,  **  and  I  shall  fiill  content** 
So  saying,  he  his  sharpest  quarrel  chose. 
And  fix'd  the  bow-string,  and  against  the  Maid 
Levelling,  let  loose :  her  arm  was  raised  on  high 
To  smite  a  fiigitive ;  he  glanced  aside, 
Shunning  her  deadly  stroke,  and  thus  received 
The  chieftain's  arrow  :  through  his  ribs  it  passed, 

Corineos  enraged  heaving  him  up  by  main  force,  and  on  Ms 
shoulders  bearing  him  to  the  next  high  rock,  tkrew  km 
keaMong  aU  shattered  into  the  $ea^  and  left  his  name  ob  IIm 
cliflr,  called  ever  since  Langoemagog,  wliich  is  to  say,  the 
giant's  leap.*'—  MiUom't  Hist.  qfEnglam4. 

The  expression  bnite  vastneu  is  taken  from  the  same  wok 
of  Milton,  where  he  relates  the  death  of  Morindus.  **  WcM 
fitted  to  such  a  beastial  cruelty  was  his  end ;  for  liearinf  ofa 
huge  monster  that  from  the  Irish  saa  infested  the  coast,  aai 
in  the  pride  of  his  strength  foolishly  attempting  to  set  aaa^ 
valour  against  a  brute  vastness,  when  his  weapons  were  aB 
in  vain,  by  that  horrible  mouth  be  was  eatdied  up  aad  ds* 
voured." 
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t  that  vessel  whence  the  purer  blood 
many  a  branching  channel  o*er  the  frame 

8. 

"  Fool  I  **  the  exasperate  knight  ezdaim'd, 
she  had  slain  thee !  thou  hast  lived  too  long.** 
'  aim*d  his  arbalist :  the  string 
3Toeful :  swift  the  erring  arrow  sped 

of  Uood,  for  lightly  o'er  the  court 

the  warrior  Virgin.     Glacidas 
his  bow  again ;  the  &ted  shaft 
S  and  difficultly  through  the  mail 
o  her  neck,  and  tinged  its  point  with  blood, 
eeds !  she  bleeds  1  *'  exulting  cried  the  chief; 
»rceress  bleeds  !  nor  all  her  hellish  arts 
TO  my  arrows  from  their  destined  course.*' 
roan  I  in  vain  with  eager  hand 
hy  feather'd  quarrel  in  its  groove, 
:  thou  of  Joan  subdued  I  She  from  her  neck 

the  shaft  unterrified,  exclaimed, 

a  favour !  *    Frenchmen,  let  us  on  I 
ley  cannot  from  the  hand  of  God ! " 

onrade,  rolling  round  his  angry  eyes, 
lie  English  chieftain  as  he  arm'd 
e  bow  :  with  rapid  step  be  strode ; 
ndas  perceiving  his  approach, 
he  quarrel  tum'd,  which  vainly  sent, 
ted  from  his  buckler.     Conrade  came 
Qg  high  the  deadly  battle-axe, 

toomelles  adjoining  to  the  bridge  was  kept  by 
'one  of  th«  most  resolute  captains  among  the 
liaving  well  encouraged  his  men  to  defend  them* 
to  fight  for  their  lives. 

cirmish  begins  at  nine  of  the  clock  in  the  morning, 
idders  are  planted.     A  storm  of  English  arrows 

our  men  with  such  violence  as  they  recoiled. 
f  I '  saith  the  Virgin,  *  have  we  begun  so  well  to  end 
ft  us  charge  !  they  are  our  own,  seeing  Crod  Is  on 

so  every  one  recovering  his  forces,  flocks  about 
I .  The  English  double  the  storm  upon  the  thickest 
ops.  The  Virgin  fighting  in  the  foremost  ranks 
raging  her  men  to  do  well,  was  shot  through  the  arm 
TOW  ;  she,  nothing  amaxed,  takes  the  arrow  in  one 
her  sword  in  the  other,  *  This  is  a  favour  !*  says 
is  go  on  !  they  cannot  escape  the  hand  of  GOD  I '  " 
in  has  dilated  this  exclamation  ot  the  Maid  into  a 
speech. 

ralearetix  Guerriers,  quoy !  dans  vostre  avantage 

de  sang  perdu  vous  Oait  perdre  courage  I 

>y,  je  le  repute  a  supreme  bonheur, 

ce  petit  mal  je  trouve  un  grand  honneur ; 

es,  bien  qu'heurcux,  n*eust  en  rien  d'honnorable, 

el  n'eust  permls  un  coup  si  favorable ; 

m  verres  pas  moins  vos  bras  victorieux, 

ray  seolement  mon  nom  plus  glorieux."  —  L.  iii. 

make  nothing  English  of  this  name.  Monstrellet 
CXacediM  and  Clasendas.  Daniel  says  the  principal 
the  English  were  Suffolk,  Talbot,  Scales,  Fastolffe, 
vti  Giaddai  om  CtaeuUu,  doni  U  m6rite  tuppliatU 
mee,  Favoit/aU  parvenir  tnu  prenu'ire*  charges  de 

portance  attached  to  a  second  name  is  well  exero- 
an  extract  in  Selden,  relating  to  "the  creation  of 
iric  of  Glocester  natural  sonne  to  King  Henry  I. 
having  speedi  with  Mabile  the  sole  daughter  and 
tobert  Fha  Higrman  lord  of  Glocester,  told  her  (as 
ted  in  ao  old  English  rithmical  story  attributed  to 
rt  of  Glocester),  that  — 


Through  pouldron  and  through  shoulder  deeply  driven 

Buried  it  in  his  bosom :  prone  he  fell, 

The  cold  air  rush'd  upon  his  heaving  heart 

One  whose  low  lineage  gave  no  second  name 

Was  Glacidas  \  a  gallant  man,  and  still 

His  memory  in  the  records  of  the  foe 

Survives. 

And  now  dishearten'd  at  his  fkll 
The  vanquish'd  English  fly  towards  the  gate. 
Seeking  the  inner  court',  as  yet  in  hope 
To  abide  a  second  siege,  and  with  their  friends 
Find  present  reftige  there.     Mistaken  men  ! 
The  vanquish'd  have  no  fHends  !  defeated  thus, 
Prew'd  by  pursuit,  in  vain  with  eager  voice 
They  call  their  comrades  in  the  suppliant  tones 
Of  pity  now,  now  with  the  bitter  curse 
Of  fruitless  anger;  they  indeed  within 
Fast  from  the  ramparts  cast  upon  the  French 
Beams,  g^nes,  and  javelins, .  .  but  the  gate  is  barr'd. 
The  huge  portcullis  down  I 

Then  terror  seised 
Their  hopeless  hearts:  some,  furious  in  despair. 
Turn  on  their  foes ;  fear-palsied  some  await 
The  coming  death ;  some  drop  the  useless  sword, 
And  cry  for  mercy. 

Then  the  Maid  of  Arc 
Took  pity  on  the  vanquish'd ;  and  she  call'd 
Aloud,  and  cried  unto  the  host  of  France, 
And  bade  them  cease  fh>m  slaughter.     They  obey'd 

...  he  seold  his  sone  to  her  spousing  avonge, 
This  maid  was  ther  agen,  and  withsaid  it  long. 
The  king  of  sought  her  suithe  ynou,  so  that  atten  ende 
Mabile  him  answered,  as  gode  malde  and  hende, 
Syre,  heo  sede,  well  ichot,  that  your  hert  op  me  is, 
More  vor  mine  eritage  than  vor  my  sulve  iwis. 
So  vair  eritage  as  ich  abbe,  it  were  me  grete  shame, 
Vor  to  abbe  an  louerd,  bote  he  had  an  tuonaroe. 
Sir  Roberd  le  Fits  llaim  my  faders  name  was, 
And  that  ne  might  noght  be  his  that  of  his  kunne  noght 

nas. 
Therefore,  syre,  vor  Godes  love,  ne  let  me  non  mon  owe, 
Bote  he  abbe  an  tuoname  war  thoru  he  be  yknowe. 
Damaysale,  quoth  the  king,  thou  selst  well  in  this  caa. 
Sir  Roberd  le  Fitz  Haim  thy  faders  name  was ; 
And  as  vayr  name  he  shall  abbe,  gif  me  him  may  byse 
Sir  Roberd  le  Fits  Roy  is  name  shall  be. 
Sire,  quoth  this  maid  tho,  that  is  vajrr  name 
As  woo  seith  all  his  life  and  of  great  fame. 
Ac  wat  shold  his  sone  bote  thanne  and  other  that  of  him 

come, 
Sone  might  hii  bote  noght  thereof  nameth  gone. 
The  king  understood  that  the  maid  ne  sede  non  outrage. 
And  that  Gloucestre  was  chief  of  hyre  eritage. 
Damaseile  he  syde.  tho,  thi  louerd  shall  abbe  a  name 
Vor  him  and  vor  his  heirs  vayr  without  blame. 
Vor  Roberd  carle  of  Gloucestre  is  name  shall  be  and  yis, 
Vor  he  shall  be  earle  of  Gloucestre  and  his  heirs  ywis. 
Sire,  quoth  this  maid  tho,  well  liketh  me  this, 
In  this  forme  ichole  that  all  my  thyng  be  his. 
Thus  was  earle  of  Gloucestre  first  yroade  there 
As  this  Roberd  of  all  thulke  that  long  byvore  were. 
This  was  enleve  hundred  yeare,  and  in  the  ninth  yeer  right 
After  that  ure  louerd  was  in  his  moder  alygt." 

Selden*$  Tities  qf  Honor. 

3  On  entering  the  outer  gate,  the  next  part  that  pre- 
sented itself  was  the  outer  ballium  or  bailey,  separated  from 
the  inner  ballium  by  a  strong  embattled  wall  and  towered 
gate. 
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The  delegated  Damstel.     Some  there  were 
Apart  vfho  communed  murmuring,  and  of  those 
Graville  address 'd  her :  "  Prophetess  I  our  troops 
Arc  few  in  numl)er;  and  to  well  secure 
These  many  prisoners  such  a  force  demands. 
As  should  we  spare  might  shortly  make  us  need 
The  mercy  we  bestow ;  not  mercy  then, 
Rather  to  these  our  soldiers,  cruelty. 
Justice  to  them,  to  France,  and  to  our  king, 
And  that  regard  wise  nature  hath  in  each 
Implanted  of  self-safety,  all  demand 
Their  deaths." 

**  Foul  fall  such  evil  policy  !  '* 
The  indignant  Maid  exclaira*d.     "  I  tell  thee,  chief, 
God  is  with  us !  but  Gon  shall  hide  his  fhce 
From  them,  short-sighted  they,  as  hard  of  heart, 
Who  disregarding  all  that  mitigates 
All  that  ennobles  dreadful  war,  shed  blood 
Jiike  water;  who  in  the  deceithil  scales 
Of  worldly  wisdom,  dare  to  counterpoise 
The  right  with  the  exi>edient,  and  resolve 
Without  compunction,  as  the  beam  inclines 
Held  in  a  faultering  or  a  faithless  hand. 
These  men  shall  live  to  see  their  homes  again. 
Some  to  be  welcomed  there  with  tears  of  joy 
By  those  who  to  the  latest  hour  of  life 
Will  in  their  grateful  prayers  remember  us. 
And  when  that  hour  shall  come  to  us,  that  comes 
To  all,  how  gladly  should  we  then  exchange 
Renown  however  splendid,  for  the  thought 
That  we  have  saved  one  victim  flrom  the  sword, .  . 
If  only  one,  .  .  who  begs  for  us  from  Heaven 
That  mercy  which  to  others  we  have  shown  1  ** 

Turning  to  Conrade,  then  she  said,  "  Do  thou 
Appoint  an  escort  for  the  prisoners. 
!    Thou  necd'st  not  be  reminded  thty  are  men. 
Rather  by  fortune,  or  by  fate,  than  choice, 
Brought  hither  from  their  homes  to  work  our  bale, 
And  for  their  own  not  less  ;  but  yielded  thus 
Whom  we  must  neither  treat  as  enemies 
Nor  trust  as  friends,  but  In  safe  keeping  hold. 
Both  for  their  own  security  and  ours.** 

She  said :  when  Conrade  cast  his  eyes  around, 
And  saw  from  man  to  man  where  Francis  ran. 
Bidding  them  spare  the  vanqulsh'd ;  hlra  he  hail'd. 
"  The  Maid  hath  bade  me  ch use  a  leader  forth 
To  guard  the  prisoners ;  thou  shalt  be  the  man ; 
For  thou  wilt  guard  them  with  due  diligence. 
Yet  not  forgetful  of  humanity." 

Meantime  the  garrison  of  that  strong'hold, 
>Vho  lest  the  French  should  enter,  had  eximsod 
Their  comrades  to  the  sword,  sustained  the  siege 
In  desperate  valour.     Fast  against  the  walls 

1  When  the  Black  Prince  attacked  tbo  ca«tle  of  Rorao- 
rantln,  "  there  «a«  sl^n  bj  him  an  Kngiith  etquirc  named 
Jacob  Bernard,  whereat  the  prince  wa«  so  dinplcasud,  that  be 
took  hii  must  solemn  oatli,  and  sware  by  his  father's  soul  not 
to  leave  the  siege,  till  he  had  the  castle  and  all  within  at  his 
mercy.  Then  the  assault  was  renewed  much  hotter  than 
ever,  till  .it  last  the  prince  saw  there  was  no  likeliliood  of 
prevailing  that  way.  Wherefore  presently  he  gave  order  to 
raise  certain  engines,  wherewith  they  cast  combustible  matter 
eiiflamed  after  the  manner  of  wild  fire  into  the  base  court  so 


The  battering-ram  was  driven  ;  the  mangonels 
Plied  at  the  ramparts  fast ;  the  catapults 
Drove  there  their  dreadftil  darts ;  the  war-wolft  there 
Hurrd  their  huge  stones ;  and,  through  the  kindled  sky, 
The  engines  shower'd  their  sheets  of  liquid  Are.  * 

"  Feel  ye  not,  comrades,  how  the  rampart?  shake  ? " 
Exclalm'd  a  daring  Englishman.     **  Our  fbes 
In  woman-Itke  compassion,  have  dismlss'd 
A  powerful  escort,  weakening  thus  themselves. 
And  giving  us  fklr  hope,  In  equal  Held, 
Of  better  fortune.     Sorely  here  annoy*d. 
And  slaughter'd  by  their  engines  from  aJREur, 
We  i>erish.     Vainly  may  the  soldier  boast 
Undaunted  amrage  and  the  arm  of  strength. 
If  thus  pent  up,  like  some  wild  beast  he  falls. 
Mark'd  for  the  hunter's  arrows.     Let  us  out 
And  meet  them  In  the  battle,  man  to  man. 
Either  to  conquer,  or  at  least  to  die 
A  soldier's  death.*' 

"  Nay,  nay  . .  not  so,"  replied 
One  of  less  hopeful  courage.     Though  they  point 
Their  engines  here,  our  archers  not  In  vain 
Discharge  their  quarrels.     Let  the  walls  and  woilu 
Still  be  defended ;  it  will  then  be  time 
To  meet  them  in  the  battle  man  to  man. 
When  these  shall  fall  us.'* 

Scarcely  had  he  said, 
yrhen  a  huge  stone,  thrown  fh)m  some  petrary 
Smote  him  upon  the  breast,  and  with  dismay 
Fiird  all  around  ;  for  as  it  shattered  him. 
His  blood  besprinkled  them,  and  they  beheld 
His  mangled  lungs  lie  quivering. 

"  Such  the  fate 
Of  those  who  trust  them  to  their  walls*  defence ! " 
Again  exclalm*d  the  soldier  :  "  Thus  they  fall. 
Betray 'd  by  their  own  fears.     Courage  alone 
Can  save  us.*' 

Nor  to  draw  them  from  the  fort 
Now  needed  eloquence ;  with  one  acconl 
They  bade  him  lead  the  onset.     Forth  they  rush'd 
Imi)etuous.     With  such  furj'  o'er  the  pbiin, 
Swoln  by  the  autumnal  temiK'st,  Vega  rolls 
His  rapid  waters,  when  the  gathered  storm. 
On  the  black  heights  of  Hattcril  bursting,  swells 
The  tide  of  desolation. 

Then  the  Maid 
Spake  to  the  son  of  Orleans,  "  Let  our  troops 
Fall  back,  so  shall  the  English  in  pumuit 
licavc  this  strong  f(>rtress,  thus  an  easy  prey." 
Time  was  not  for  long  counsel.    From  the  courts 
()l)edlent  to  Dunols,  the  French  retire 
As  if  at  the  irruption  of  their  foes 
Dishearten'd ;  they,  with  shouts  and  loud  uproar. 
Haste  to  their  fancied  conquest :  Joan,  the  whik 
Placing  a  small  but  gallant  garrison, 

fast,  and  In  inch  qiumtltle*,  that  at  last  the  whole  court 
seemtMi  to  be  one  hugeflre.  Whereupon  the  excessive  heat  pre- 
vailed so,  that  ft  took  holil  of  the  rooTof  a  great  tower,  which  was 
covered  with  retd,  and  m  began  to  spread  over  all  the  castle. 
Now  tlierefore  when  these  valiant  captains  within  saw,  tbat 
of  necessity  they  must  either  submit  entirely  to  tlic  prince'i 
courtesy,  or  perish  by  the  most  mercili'»s  of  elements,  tbey 
all  together  came  down  and  yielded  themaelvcs  absolutely  to 
his  grace."— Jo5Aira  Barnes. 
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secure  the  gates  ;  then  sallying  forth, 
fierce  uii$et  charged  them  in  the  rear, 
'  BiDoCe  the  Englbh,  aiid  they  wisb'd 
they  miffht  hide  them  in  their  walls 
idoned,  fur  now  whcvIlnK  n>und 
jck'd  their  flank.     All  captoinless, 
l*d,  ill-directed,  in  vain  mge 
their  furious  efforts,  falling  fast 
Maid*»  good  falchion  and  the  arm 
:  luud  was  heard  the  mingled  sound 
d  men  ;  the  soil,  that  trampled  late 
de:»,  sent  up  Ita  stifling  clouds 
J9  miry  now  with  human  blood. 

3Tt'»  summit  Talbot  mark*d  the  fight, 

for  hi#  arms  impatiently, 
ue  forth,  was  scarce  withheld, 
i>hearten*d  and  discomfited, 
took  flight 

Upon  the  bridge  there  stood 
lilt  tower,  commanding  o*er  the  Loire, 
fr  sometimes  lingerM  on  his  way, 
e  playful  tenants  of  the  stream, 
«>hadow,  stem  the  sea-ward  tide; 
ic  invaders  won  In  hard  assault, 
Iclcgate  of  Heaven  came  forth 
hem  fear  who  never  feared  till  then. 

Knglish  trortps  with  hast>'  steps 
t  utterly  defeated  yet, 
1  of  defence :  the  garrison 
retreating  saw,  and  open  threw 
led  gates,  and  on  the  Gallic  host, 
eir  vanquished  fellows,  pourM  thdr  shafts, 
pursuit  they  stop.     Then  Graville  cried, 
n,  host  thou  done  ]  thotm  valiant  troops 
i«h  pity  has  dNmlssM,  with  us 
li^ht  press  uixm  the  vanquished  foe, 
eil  thus,  and  plant  the  Ulied  flag 
n  yon  tower." 

**  Dark-minded  man  !  ** 
f  Orleans  answcrM,  **  to  act  well 

Itself  an  ample  rucompence. 

.mrar  wm  a  fttandard  erertr J  to  dninta  that  no 
i  be  fiven.  It  li  uid  to  hnve  bi-on  of  rvd  iltk, 
K*aten  with  very  brrtnd  and  fair  liltn  ofip^ld.aod 
lit  with  gokl  and  vcrinilliun.  Lu  .Moync  hai 
able  escurt : 

ariflsmroe  anient  ct  lumlnciiie, 

IT  UD  graod  char,  doiit  la  frirrau  f  »t  aflh^UM. 

lorueft  draKoiii  d'un  ur  omhru  ccailU'Z, 

rprc,  d'axur,  ct  do  Tert  Piiuillcs, 

'.qiir  occa*ioii  que  \o  besoiu  lo  portn, 

urn?  ponipca«o  rt  FdrmidAblc  ocnric 

r  t«rriblct  yeux  dri  i;rrna»  am>iid(«, 

n.  if  Icnr  Mttif ,  fmit  peur  aiix  plus  hardii, 

•II  piroiit  allumor  Icur  aiiduct\ 

<ii«l  ce  tAng  an  liner  lour  mriiacc. 

oulani  UAU  euK,  11  lenibU  au  rouleroent, 

iMMi  volcr  atecqup  litnuincnt : 

XMidre.  eu  I'air,  il  la  f.iit  dM  fumecc 

ucturs  du  vent  et  du  bruit  aoi:uecft." 

Id  by  tome  liixtoflans  to  have  errctofl  tho  Ori- 
>tj,  whf  re  Edward  In  return  raited  up  hU  bum-  j 
he  EnglUh  signal  for  no  quarter.    The  Orl-  , 
rlKinally  used  only  In  wars  a^aJn^t  the  Infldeli,  ' 
MTed  tanner,  and  believed  to  hnve  been  sent 


I  have  not  reard  the  Oriflamnie  of  death .  .  i 

Now  God  forbid  !  The  banner  of  the  Lonl 

Is  this,  and  come  what  will,  me  it  bc-hoves. 

Mindful  of  Him  who>e  minister  I  am, 

To  spare  the  fallen  foe  :  that  gracious  God 

Sk'Uds  me  a  messenger  of  mercj'  forth, 

Si>nds  me  to  save  this  ravaged  realm  of  France, 

To  England  friendly  as  to  all  the  world. 

Only  to  those  an  enemy,  whose  lust 

Of  sway  makes  them  the  enemies  of  man." 

She  said,  and  suddenly  threw  off  her  helm  ; 
Her  bosom  heaved, . .  her  cheek  grew  red, . .  her  eyes 
Ik>am*d  with  a  wilder  lustre.     *'  Thou  dost  deem 
That  I  have  illy  spare<I  so  large  a  l>and. 
Disabling  fW)m  pursuit  our  weakenM  trooiM  ; . . 
God  is  with  us  1 "  she  cried  . .  **  God  is  with  us  I 
Our  champion  manifest ! " 

Even  as  she  spake. 
The  tower,  the  bridge,  and  all  Its  multitudes. 
Sunk  with  a  mighty  crash.  ^ 

Astonishment 
Seized  on  the  French  ;  an  universal  cry 
Of  terror  hurst  fnim  them.     Crush'd  in  the  fiidl. 
Or  by  their  armour  hopelessly  weighM  down, 
Or  while  they  plied  their  unencumbered  arms. 
Caught  by  some  sinking  wretch,  who  grasp*d  them  flLst, 
Shrieking  they  sunk,  while  frequent  fragments  huge 
Fell  in  the  foaming  current.     From  the  fort 
Talbot  beheld,  and  gnash'd  his  teeth,  and  cursed 
The  more  than  mortal  Virgin  !  whilst  the  towers 
Of  Orleans  echoed  to  the  loud  uproar. 
And  all  who  heard  trembled,  and  cross*d  their  breasts. 
And  as  they  hastened  to  the  city-walls. 
Told  fearfully  their  beads. 

*Twas  now  the  hour 
When  o*er  the  plain  the  fading  rays  of  eve 
Their  sober  light  effuse  ;  when  the  lowing  herd. 
Slow  as  they  move  to  shelter,  draw  behind 
Their  lengthening  shadows ;  and  toward  hb  nest. 
As  heavily  he  flaps  the  <lewy  air, 
The  hoarse  rook  breathes  his  melancholy  note. 

*  '*  At  thii  woman's  Toice  amidst  the  sound  of  war,  the 
mmbat  grows  very  hot.  Our  men.  greatly  eiH'ouragod  by  the 
Virgin,  run  headlong  to  the  bastitm  and  force  a  point  thereof; 
then  fire  and  stones  ran  so  violently,  as  the  £ugUsh  being 
amazed,  foraakc  their  defoQces:  some  arc  slain  upon  the 
place,  some  throw  themselves  down  headlong,  and  fly  to  the 
tower  upon  thf.  bridge.  In  the  end  this  brave  Gladdas 
abandons  this  quarter,  and  retires  Into  the  base  court  upon 
the  bridge,  and  nflcr  him  a  great  numlier  of  his  soldiers. 
The  bridge  greatly  shaken  witli  artillery,  tryed  by  Are,  and 
overcharged  with  the  weight  of  this  multitude,  slnki  intoCho 
water  with  a  fearAil  cry,  carrying  all  this  multitude  with  k.*' 
—  Dr  Serres. 

This  circumstance  has  been  magnified  into  a  miracle. 
"  I'he  French,  fur  the  most  p;irt,  draw  the  institution  of  the 
order  of  St.  Michael  principally  from  a  purpose  that  Charles 
had  to  make  It,  after  the  apparition  of  the  archangel  upon 
Orleans  bridge,  as  the  tutelary  angell  of  France  assisting 
against  the  English  In  142S."_Sr/rfrti's  Titles  qfHommr. 

The  expressions  are  somewhat  curious  In  the  patent  of  this 
ordrf  de  Montirur  St.  Mtehael  Arehange.  Ix>uls  XI.  instl. 
tuted  it  "  a  la  glnfre  et  louange  de  Dieu  nostm  createur  tout 
puirsant,  et  reverence  de  la  glorlcuso  vlerge  Marie,  i  I'hon- 
ncur  et  reverence  de  St  Michael,  premier  chevalier,  qui  par 
la  querelle  de  Dlru,  tiattalle  contrc  Tanden  enemy  de  I'hu. 
main  lignage,  ec  le  flt  tre«bucher  dc  Clel.** 
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"  Now  then,  Dunois,  for  Orleans !  "  cried  the  Maid, 
"  And  give  we  to  the  flames  these  monuments 
Of  sorrow  and  disgrace.     The  ascending  flames 
Will  to  the  dwellers  of  yon  rescued  town 
Rise  with  a  joyful  splendour,  while  the  foe 
Behold  and  tremble." 

As  she  spake,  they  ran 
To  bum  the  forts ;  they  shower  their  wild  Are  there. 
And  high  amid  the  gloom  the  ascending  flames 
Blaze  up  i ;  then  joyfUI  of  their  finish'd  toil 
The  host  retire.     Hush*d  is  the  field  of  fight 
As  the  calm*d  ocean,  when  its  gentle  waves 
Heave  slow  and  silent,  wafting  tranquilly 
The  shatter'd  fragments  of  some  midnight  wreck. 
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Far  through  the  shadowy  sky  the  ascending  flames 
Streamed  their  flerce  torrents,  by  the  gales  of  night 

^  *'  Lesdictes  bat  tiles  et  fortresses  furent  prestement  arses 
et  demolies  jusques  en  terre.  alBu  que  nuUes  gens  de  guerre 
de  quelconque  pajrs  quilz  soient  ne  si  peussent  plus  loger." 
~  Momtrelet,  II.  f.  43. 

s  **  Un  cry,  que  le  besoln  ou  U  peur  fait  Jetter, 
Et  let  airs  agit^  les  peuvent  agiter. 
Une  haleine,  un  souspir  et  mesmo  le  silence 
Aux  chefs,  conune  aux  soldats,  fout  perdre  Tauurance.** 

ChapeUunt  L.  ix. 

'  **  But  the  first  terrible  blow  in  England  given  generally 
to  all  Orders,  was  In  the  Lay  Parliament,  as  it  is  called,  which 
did  wholly  Wiediftxe,  kept  in  the  twe(flh  pear  of  king  Henry 
the  Fourth,  wherein  the  Nobles  and  Commons  assembled^ 
signified  to  the  King,  that  the  temporal  possessions  of  Abbots, 
Priors,  &c.  lewdly  spent  within  the  Realm,  would  suflBce  to 
find  and  sustain  160  Earls,  1500  Knights.  6200  Esquires,  100 
Hospitals,  more  than  'there  were.  But  this  motion  was 
maul'd  with  the  king's  own  hand,  who  dasiied  it,  personally 
Interposing  Himself  contrary  to  that  character,  which  the 
Jealous  Clergy  had  conceived  of  Him,  that  coming  to  the 
Crown  He  would  be  a  great  enemy  to  the  Church.  But 
though  Henry  Plantagenet  Duke  of  Lancaster  was  no  friend 
to  the  Clergie,  perchance  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
people,  yet  the  same  Henry  king  of  England,  His  interest 
being  altered,  to  strengthen  Him  with  the  considerable  power 
of  the  Clergy,  prored  a  Patron,  yea  a  Champion  to  defend 
them.  HoweTer  we  may  say,  that  now  the  Ase  is  laid  to  the 
root  qf  the  tree  of  Abbeys  ;  and  this  stroke  for  the  present, 
though  it  was  so  far  from  hurting  the  body,  that  it  scarce 
pierced  the  bark  thereof,  yet  bare  attempts  in  such  matters 
are  important,  as  putting  into  people's  heads  a  feasibility  of 
the  prqfect  formerly  conceived  altogether  impossible. 

**  Few  years  after,  namely,  in  the  second  year  of  king 
Henry  the  Fifth,  another  shrewd  thrust  was  made  at  English 
Abbeys,  but  it  was  finely  and  cleverly  put  aside  by  that  skil- 
ful State- Fencer  Henry  Chichesly  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
For  the  former  Bill  against  Abbeys,  in  full  Parliament  waa 
revived,  when  the  Archbishop  minded  king  Henry  of  his 
undoubted  Title  to  the  fair  and  flourishing  kingdom  of 
France.  Hereat,  that  king  who  was  a  spark  in  Himself,  was 
enflamed  to  that  design  by  this  Prelate's  persuasion:  and 
his  native  courage  ran  fiercely  on  the  project,  especially  when 
dapt  on  with  conscience  and  encouragement  from  a  church- 
man in  the  lawfulness  thereoC     An  undertaking  of  those 


Now  cm-rd,  now  flashing  their  long  lightnings  up 
That  made  the  stars  seem  pale  ;  less  frequent  now 
Through  the  red  volumes  briefer  splendours  shot. 
And  blacker  waves  roll'd  o*er  the  darken*d  heaven. 
Dismay'd  amid  the  forts  which  yet  remained 
The  invaders  saw,  and  clamoured  for  retreat. 
Deeming  that  aided  by  invisible  powers 
The  Maid  went  forth  to  conquer.     Not  a  sound 
Moved  on  the  air  but  flll*d  them  with  vague  dread 
Of  unseen  dangers ;  if  a  sudden  blast 
Arose,  through  every  fibre  a  deep  fear 
Crept  shivering,  and  to  their  expecting  minds 
Silence  itself  was  dreadfUl.^    One  there  was 
Who,  learning  wisdom  in  the  hour  of  ill, 
Exclaim'd,  **  I  marvel  not  that  the  Most  High 
Hath  hid  his  face  from  England  !     Wherefore  thus, 
Quitting  the  comforts  of  domestic  life. 
Came  we  to  desolate  this  goodly  land. 
Making  the  drenched  earth  rank  with  human  blood. 
Scatter  pollution  on  the  winds  of  Heaven  ? 
Oh  !  that  the  sepulchre  had  closed  its  jaws 
On  the  proud  prelate,  that  blood-guilty  man. 
Who,  trembling  for  the  church's  ill-got  wealth. 
Bade  our  Fifth  Henry  claim  the  crown  of  France  I ' 

vast  dimensions,  that  the  greatest  rovetousneu  might 
spread,  and  highest  ambition  reach  Itself  within  the  bounds 
thereof.  If  to  promote  this  project,  the  Abbeys  advanced  not 
only  large  and  liberal,  but  vast  and  incredible  sums  of  money, 
it  is  no  wonder  if  they  were  contented  to  have  their  nafls 
pared  close  to  the  quick  thereby  to  save  their  fingers.  Over 
goes  kingf/fCTsry  into  France^  with  many  martial  spiriti 
attending  him,  so  that  putting  the  king  upon  the  seeing  of 
a  new  Crown,  kept  the  Abbots*  old  Mitres  upon  their  heads ; 
and  Monasteries  tottering  at  this  time,  were  (tbankapoUtkk 
Archbishop)  refixed  on  the  firm  foundations,  though  tliif 
proved  rather  a  reprieve  than  a  pardon  unto  then."— /W- 
ler*s  Church  History,  B.vi.  p.  302. 

**  The  archbishop  of  Bourges  explained  to  the  king,  in  tibs 
hall  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
dukes  of  Clarence,  Bedford,  and  Gloucester,  brothers  to  the 
king,  and  of  the  lords  of  the  council,  clergy,  chivalry  and  po- 
pulace, the  objects  of  his  embassy.  The  archbishop  spoke 
first  in  Latin,  and  then  in  the  Walloon  language,  so  elo- 
quently and  wisely,  that  both  English  and  French  who  beard 
him  were  greatly  surprised.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  harangue 
he  made  ofliers  to  the  king  of  a  large  sum  of  ready  money  on 
his  marriage  with  the  princess  Catherine,  but  on  cooditioa 
that  he  would  disband  the  army  he  had  collected  at  South- 
ampton, and  at  the  adjacent  sea-ports,  to  invade  France ;  and 
that  by  these  means  an  eternal  peace  would  be  established 
between  the  two  kingdoms. 

"  The  assembly  broke  up  when  the  archbishop  had  ended 
his  speech,  and  the  French  ambassadors  were  kindly  enter- 
tained at  dinner  by  the  king,  who  then  appointed  a  day  for 
them  to  receive  his  answer  to  their  propositions  by  the  mouth 
of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  archbishop's  speech,  in  which  he  re- 
plied, article  by  article,  to  what  the  archbishop  of  Bourges 
had  offered,  he  added  to  some  and  passed  over  others  of  them, 
so  that  he  was  sharply  interrupted  by  the  archbishop  of 
Bourges,  who  exclaimed,  *  I  did  not  say  so,  but  such  were  ny 
words.'  The  conclusion,  however,  was,  that  unless  the  king 
of  France  would  give,  as  a  marriage-portion  with  his  daughter, 
the  duchies  of  Acquitalne,  of  Normandy,  of  Anjou,  of  Tours, 
the  counties  of  Ponthieu,  Maine,  and  Poitou,  and  every  other 
part  that  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  English  monart^s,  the 
king  would  not  desist  from  his  intended  invasion  of  Fraaee, 
biit  would  despoil  the  whole  of  that  kingdom  which  had  been 
unjustly  detained  trom  him  ;  and  that  he  should  depend  on 
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the  grsre  had  swallow'd  him,  ere  he 

the  sleeping  claim,  and  sent  him  forth 
ter !     Sure  that  holy  hermit  spake 
ghty*s  hidding  ',  who  in  his  career 
st  met  the  King,  and  bade  him  cease 

of  death,  before  the  wrath  divine 
r  on  his  head. .  .  Full  soon  it  fell 

him  to  the  grave ; .  .  and  soon  that  wrath 
ke  in  guilt,  alike  shaU  fall ; 
ands  and  ten  thousands,  by  the  sword 
id  sent  before  the  Eternal  Judge, 
heir  unrepented  crimes  upon  them, 
>r  vengeance ;  for  the  widow's  groan, 
ere  she  groan  unpitied  or  unheard, 
Q  heaven  against  us  :  o*er  this  land 
if  human  slain,  unsepulchred, 
tilence,  and  cloud  the  blessed  sun  ! 
1  of  God  is  on  us, .  .  God  hath  raised 


>r  the  accompUshinent  (tf  the  abore,  and  for  de- 
r  Charles  of  hii  crown. 

ig  avowed  what  the  archbishop  had  said,  and 
thus,  with  God's  aid,  he  would  act ;  and  promised 
rd  of  a  king.  The  archbishop  of  Bourges  then,  ac- 
the  custom  in  France,  demanded  pcrraiision  to 
aid,  *  O  king  I  how  canst  thou,  consistently  with 
jiutice,  thus  wish  to  dethrone  and  iniquitously 
most  Christian  king  of  the  French,  our  rery  dear 
xt  excellent  of  all  the  kings  in  Christendom.  O 
ill  due  rererence  and  respect,  dost  thou  think  that 
)d  bjr  me  siicb  extent  of  territory,  and  so  large  a 
ley  with  his  daughter  In  marriage,  through  any 
thy  subjects,  or  allies  ?  By  no  m«uis  ;  but,  moved 
bU  love  of  peace,  be  has  made  these  offers  to  avoid 
g  of  innocent  blood,  and  that  Christian  people 
overwhelmed  in  the  miseries  of  war ;  for  when- 
udt  make  thy  promised  attempt  he  will  call  upon 
essed  Virgin,  and  on  all  the  saints,  making  his 
lem  for  the  justice  of  bis  cause  ;  and  with  their 
support  of  his  loyal  subjects  and  faith  ftil  allies, 
driven  oat  of  his  dominions,  or  thou  wilt  be  made 
tboa  wilt  there  suffer  death  by  orders  of  that  just 
imbassadors  we  are. 

re  DOW  only  to  intreat  of  thee  that  thou  wouldst 
tlj  conducted  out  of  thy  realm ;  and  that  thou 
UB  to  our  said  king,  under  thy  hand  and  seal,  the 
h  tboa  hast  had  given  to  us.' 
g  kindly  granted  their  request ;  and  the  ambas- 
ig  received  handsome  presents,  returned  by  way 
Calais,  and  thence  to  Paris." 

Momairelet^  toI.  Iv.  p.  129. 
few  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  king 
le  preparations  were  now  completed,  sent  one  of 
called  Glocester,  to  Paris,  to  deliver  letters  to  the 
cfa  the  contents  were  as  follows, 
rery  notde  prince  Charles,  our  cousin  and  adrer- 
ice,  Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England 
ce.  To  give  to  e^erj  one  what  is  their  due,  is  a 
piration  and  wise  council,  very  noble  prince,  our 
dvercary.  The  noble  kingdoms  of  England  and 
t  formerly  united,  now  they  are  divided.  At  that 
rastomary  for  each  person  to  exalt  his  name  by 
ories,  and  by  this  single  rirtue  to  extol  the  honour 
rbon  holiness  belongs,  and  to  give  peace  to  his 
ubjeetiog  in  battle  the  enemies  of  the  public  weal ; 
lod  £aitb  among  kindred  and  brotherly  love  have 
ted,  and  Lot  persecutes  Abraham  by  human  im- 
id  Diaseotaon,  the  mother  of  Anger,  his  been 
dkedcMl. 
vcvcr,  appeal  to  the  sovereign  Judge,  who  is  nei- 


This  Prophetess,  and  goes  before  her  path ; .  . 
Our  brethren,  vainly  valiant,  &11  beneath  them, 
Clogging  with  gore  their  weapons,  or  in  the  flood 
Whelm'd  like  the  Egyptian  tyrant's  impious  host. 
Mangled  and  swoln,  tiieir  blacken'd  carcasses 
Float  on  the  tainted  current !     We  remain. 
For  yet  our  rulers  will  pursue  the  war. 
We  still  remain  to  perish  by  the  sword. 
Soon  to  appear  before  the  throne  of  God, 
Conscious,  too  late,  of  folly  and  of  guilt. 
Uninjured,  unprovoked,  who  dared  to  risk 
The  life  His  goodness  gave  us,  on  the  chance 
Of  war,  and  in  obedience  to  our  chiefs 
Durst  disobey  our  God.*' 

Then  terror  seised 
The  troops  and  late  repentance ;  and  they  thought 
The  spirits  of  the  mothers  and  their  babes 
Famish*d  at  Roan  sat  on  the  clouds  of  night,* 


ther  swayed  by  prayers  nor  gifts  firom  doing  right,  that  we 
have,  from  pure  aflbction,  done  every  thing  in  our  power  to 
preserve  the  peace ;  and  we  must  now  rely  on  the  sword  for 
regaining  what  Is  justly  our  heritage,  and  those  rights  which 
have  from  old  time  belonged  to  us  ;  and  we  feel  such  assur- 
ance in  our  courage,  that  we  will  fight  till  death  in  the  cause 
of  Justice. 

"  The  written  law  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  ordains, 
that  before  any  person  commences  an  attack  on  a  city  he  shall 
first  offer  terms  of  peace ;  and  although  violence  has  detained 
from  us  our  rightful  inheritances,  charity,  however,  induces 
us  to  attempt,  by  fair  means,  their  recovery ;  for  should  justice 
be  denied  us,  we  may  then  resort  to  arms. 

"  And  to  avoid  having  our  conscience  affected  by  this  matter, 
we  make  our  personal  request  to  you,  and  exhort  you,  by  the 
bowels  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  evangelical 
doctrine.  Friend,  restore  what  thou  owest,  for  such  Is  the 
will  of  God  to  prevent  the  effUsion  of  the  blood  of  man,  who 
was  created  in  his  likeness.  Such  restitution  of  rights,  cruelly 
torn  from  us,  and  which  we  have  so  frequently  demanded  by 
our  ambassadors,  will  be  agreeable  to  the  supreme  God,  and 
secure  peace  on  earth. 

"  From  our  lore  of  peace  we  were  inclined  to  refuse  fifty 
thousand  golden  crowns  lately  offered  us ;  for  being  more 
desirous  of  peace  than  riches,  we  have  preferred  enjoying  the 
patrimony  left  us  by  our  venerable  ancestors,  with  our  very 
dear  cousin  Catherine,  your  noble  daughter,  to  iniquitously 
multiplying  our  treasures,  and  thus  disgracing  the  honour  of 
our  crown,  which  God  forbid  1 

"  Given  under  our  privy  seal.  In  our  castle  of  Southampton, 
the  6th  day  of  the  month  of  August." 

MonttreUt^  vol  iv.  p.  137. 

I  "  While  Henry  V.  lay  at  the  siege  of  Dreux,  an  honest 
hermit,  unknown  to  him,  came  and  told  him  the  great  evils  he 
brought  upon  Christendom  by  his  unjust  ambition,  who  usurped 
the  kingdom  of  France,  against  all  manner  of  right,  and  con. 
trary  to  the  will  of  God ;  wherefore  in  his  holy  name  he  threa- 
tened him  with  a  severe  and  sudden  punishment,  if  he  desisted 
not  from  his  enterprise.  Henry  took  this  exhortation  either 
as  an  Idle  whimsey,  or  a  suggestion  of  the  Dauphin's,  and 
was  but  the  more  confirmed  in  his  design.  But  the  blow  soon 
followed  the  threatening ;  for  within  some  few  months  after, 
he  was  smitten  in  the  fundament  with  a  strange  and  Incurable 
disease."  —  Mcxeray. 

«  ..."  Reseraverat  antrum 

Tartaretu  rector  pallens ;  utque  arma  nofanda 
Spectarent,  caperentque  sul  solatia  fati, 
Infisas  illuc  Libyes  emiserat  umbras. 
Undique  consedfere  arvis,  nigrAquc  coroni 
lnfec6re  diem,  versatilis  umbra  Jugurihae, 
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Circling  tbe  forts,  to  hail  with  gloomy  joy 
The  hour  of  vengeance. 

Nor  the  English  chiefs 
Heard  these  loud  murmurs  heedless  ;  counselling 
They  met  despondent  Suffolk,  now  their  chief, 
Since  Salisbury  fell,  began. 

"  It  now  were  vain 
Lightly  of  this  our  more  than  mortal  foe 
To  speak  contemptuous.     She  hath  vanquished  us. 
Aided  by  Hell's  leagued  powers,  nor  auglit  avails 
Man  unassisted  'gainst  Infernal  powers 
To  dare  the  conflict  *     Were  it  best  remain 
Waiting  the  doubtful  aid  of  Burgundy, 
Doubtful  and  still  dclay'd  ?  or  fh)m  this  place. 
Scene  of  our  shame,  retreating  as  we  may. 
Yet  struggle  to  preserve  the  guarded  towns 
Of  the  Orlcannois?" 

He  ceased,  and  with  a  sfgta. 
Struggling  with  pride  that  heaved  his  gloomy  breast 
Talbot  replied,  "  Our  council  little  boots  : 
For  by  their  numbers  now  made  bold  in  fear  « 
The  soldiers  will  not  fight  they  will  not  heed 
Our  vain  resolves,  heart-wither'd  by  the  spells 
Of  this  accursed  sorcen*ss.     Soon  will  come 
The  expected  host  from  England  ;  even  now 
Perchance  the  tall  bark  scudu  across  the  deep 
That  bears  my  son  :  young  Talbot  comes, . .  he  comes 
To  find  his  sire  disgraced  !  But  soon  mine  arm. 
By  vengeance  nerved,  and  shame  of  such  defeat 
Shall  fipom  the  crest-fall'n  courage  of  yon  witch. 
Regain  its  ancient  glor>'.     Near  the  coast 
Best  is  it  to  retreat,  and  there  expect 
The  coming  succour." 

Thus  the  warrior  spake. 
Joy  ran  through  all  the  troops  ',  as  though  retreat 
Were  safety.     Silently  In  order'd  ranks 
They  issue  forth,  favoured  by  the  thick  clouds 
Which  mantled  o*er  the  moon.  With  throbbing  hearts 
Fearful  they  speeded  on  ;  some  in  sad  thoughts 
Of  distant  England,  and  now  wise  too  late. 
Cursing  in  bitterness  the  evil  hour 
That  led  them  firom  her  shores ;  some  in  &lnt  hope 
Thinking  to  see  their  native  land  again  ; 
Talbot  went  musing  on  his  former  fame, 
Sullen  and  stem,  and  feeding  on  dark  thoughts. 
And  meditating  vengeance. 

In  the  walls 
Of  Orleans,  though  her  habitants  with  joy 
Humbly  acknowledged  the  high  aid  of  Heaven, 
Of  many  a  heavy  ill  and  bitter  loss 
Mindfiil,  such  mingled  sentiments  they  felt 

Hannibalit  s«vl  Manes,  captiquc  S]r]>hacis : 
Qui  nunc  evertas  ircum  Carthaginit  arces 
Ignovtro  Deis,  postquam  fernlia  campi 
Proelia  Thapiiaci,  et  Latios  ridbre  ftiroret.** 

Supplementum  Lucanit  Lib.  iii. 

I  am  not  conscious  of  having  Imitated  these  Hoei ;  but  I 
would  not  lose  the  opportunity  or  quoting  so  fine  a  passage 
from  Thomas  May,  an  author  to  whom  I  owe  some  obliga- 
tions, and  who  is  not  rememhe.'ed  as  his  merits  deserve. 
May  himself  has  imitated  Valerius  Flaccus  in  this  passage, 
though  he  has  greatly  surpassed  him.  « 

*'  Rt  pater  orantes  caesorum  Tartarus  umbras, 
Nube  cavA,  tandem  ad  meritae  speitaculn  puRnae 
Emittit ;  summi  nigresrunt  culmina  roontis." 


As  one  fh>m  shipwreck  saved,  the  first  warm  glow 
Of  transport  past  ^ho  contemplates  himself 
Preserved  alone,  a  solitary  wretch, 

:  Possessed  of  life  Indeed,  but  reft  of  all 

I  That  makes  man  love  to  live.  The  chieftains  shared 
The  social  bowl  "♦,  glad  of  the  town  relieved. 
And  communing  of  that  miraculous  Maid, 
Who  came  the  saviour  of  the  realm  of  France, 
When  vanquish'd  in  the  flreqnent  field  of  shame 
Her  bravest  warriors  trembled. 

Joan  the  while 
Fasting  and  silent  to  the  convent  passed, 
Conrade  with  her,  and  Isabel ;  both  mute. 
Yet  gazing  on  her  oft  with  anxious  eyes. 
Looking  the  consolation  that  they  feared 
To  give  a  voice  to.     Now  they  reach'd  the  dome : 
The  glaring  torches  o'er  the  house  of  death 
Strcam'd  a  sad  splendour.  Flowers  and  funeral  heriis 
Bedeck 'd  the  bier  of  Theodore, .  .  the  rue. 
The  dark  green  rosemary,  and  the  violet, 
That  pluck'd  like  him  withered  in  its  first  bloom. 
Dissolved  in  sorrow,  Isabel  her  grief 
Pour*d  copiously,  and  Conrade  also  wept : 
Joan  only  shed  no  tears,  ftrom  her  flx'd  eye 
Intelligence  was  absent  and  she  seem'd. 
Though  listening  to  the  dirge  of  death,  to  hear 
And  comprehend  it  not  till  in  the  grave, .  . 
In  his  last  home, . .  now  Theodore  was  laid. 
And  earth  to  earth  upon  the  coflSn  thrown ; 
Then  the  Maid  started  at  that  mortal  soimd. 
And  her  lip  quiver'd,  and  on  Isabel, 
Trembling  and  faint  she  leant  and  pale  as  death. 

Then  in  the  priest  arose  an  earnest  hope, 
That  weary  of  Uie  world  and  sick  with  woe. 
The  Maid  might  dwell  with  them  a  virgin  vow'd. 
*'  Ah,  damsel  1 "  slow  he  spake,  and  crossed  his  brearti 
*'  Ah,  damsel !  fevourM  as  thou  art  of  heaven. 
Lei  not  thy  soul  beneath  its  sorrow  sink 
Despondent;  Heaven  by  sorrow  disciplines 
The  froward  heart  and  chastens  whom  it  lovct. 
Therefore,  companion  of  thy  way  of  life,  • 

Shall  sorrow  wean  thee  from  this  fkithless  world, 
Where  happiness  provokes  the  traveller's  chase. 
And  like  the  midnight  meteor  of  the  marsh 
Allures  his  long  and  perilous  pursuit 
Then  leaves  him  dark  and  comfortless.     O  Maid  I 
Fix  thou  thine  eyes  upon  that  heavenly  dawn 
Beyond  the  night  of  life  I     Thy  race  is  run. 
Thou  hast  deliver'd  Orleans  :  now  perfect 
Thyself,  accomplish  all,  and  be  the  child 

I  To  some,  says  Speed,  it  may  appear  more  honounMe  to 
our  nation,  that  thoy  were  not  to  be  expelled  by  a 
power,  but  by  a  divine,  extraordinarily  revealing  ita^. 

*  "  Ncc  pavidum  murmur ;  consensu  audacia  crerlt, 

Tantaque  turba  mctu  pceuarun:  solvit  ab  omnl.** 

ilfay.  Sup. . 

*  In  Kymer't  Foedera  are  two  proclamations,  one  "  i 
capltaneos  et  soldarios  tergiversantes,  incantaUonfbos 
terrificatoi ; "  the  other,  **  de  fugitivis  ab  exercitu  quo*  lacf^ 
culamenta  Puellas  exanimaverant,  arestandis.'* 

*  Ronsard  remarka, 

*'  Rten  n'est  mcillenr  pour  I*homme  soulager 
Apres  le  mal,  que  le  boire  et  manger.** 


JOAN  OF  ARC. 
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Amid  these  sacred  baunts  the  groaa 
•  never  heard ;  these  hallowM  roots 
only  to  the  pealing  quire, 
ited  nuMU,  and  virgin's  holy  hymn, 
sounds !     Secluded  here,  the  soul 
a  foretaste  of  her  joys  to  come ; 
he  abode  of  jpicty  and  peace ; 
their  lomate.  Maiden  !     Come  to  rest, 
le  world,  and  live  espoused  to  Heaven !  " 

?-onrade  answered, "  Father :  Heaven  has  callM 
id  to  active  duties.** 

"  Active  !  "  cried 
ai»h*d  Monk ;  **  thou  dost  not  know  the  toils 
y  warfiure  asks ;  thou  dost  not  know 
rerful  the  attacks  that  Satan  makes 
I  Nature  aided  1  Dost  thou  think 
rasy  task  from  the  fond  brea^it 
ifTection  out  ?  to  burst  the  cords 
rapple  to  society  the  heart 
man  ?  to  rouse  the  unwilling  spirit, 
Mrl  to  devotion,  feintly  pours 
lip-worship  of  the  wearying  prayer  ? 
md  tivmble  at  Him,  j'et  to  love 
r  Terrors  ?     Maid  beloved  of  Heaven, 
this  sacred  trial !  share  with  us 
of  penance  and  the  night  of  prayer  I 
thybelf ;  feel  thine  own  worthlessness, 
worm,  before  thy  birth  condcmu'd 
e  horrors  of  thy  Maker's  wrath, 
if  f<illen  mankind  I     Oh,  hither  come  1 
thyielf  in  ashes.     So  thy  name 
i  amid  the  blessed  host  of  saints, 
om  pilgrims  at  thy  hallowed  shrine 
h  their  pious  offerings." 

^  Hear  me,  father  ! " 
1  the  awaken'd  Maid.     **  Amid  these  tombs, 
heir  dayey  tenants,  know,  my  heart 
rer  grow  to  stone  1  Chill  thou  th}'self^ 
ik  thy  midnight  rest,  and  tell  thy  beads, 
•ur  throMgh  thy  still  repeated  prayer : 
i  thy  God  of  Terrors  ;  spurn  the  gifts 
and  sepulchre  thyself  alive  ! 
Dore  valued  is  the  vine  that  bends 
its  swelling  clusters,  than  the  dark 
MS  Ivy,  round  the  cloister's  wall 
ig  its  barrai  arms.    For  me  I  know 
ave  fgdthfuUy  ubey'd  my  call, 
S  not  in  mine  ofwn  strength,  but  His 
c  me  forth  to  suffer  and  to  do 
,  and  in  tJbat  laith  I  shall  appear 


«tr  kind  of  h«lraet. 

bield  vM  often  worn  thus.  **  Among  tb«  Freocb- 
e  «u  a  joiing  lusty  esquire  of  Gascoigne,  namrd 
fvcbaot,  who  came  out  among  the  foremost  into 
vdl  mounts,  hit  chtdd  about  his  neck,  and  his 
is  hand."— J^amn. 

I  frtqoently  alluded  to  tn  romancr.  "■  Then  the 
the  bomlBf  ssrofd  itept  fmrward,  and  lifting  up  his 
he  wo«ld  ■trike  Cynooephal  on  the  top  of  bis  bead. 
lUi  his  kft  hand  oo  the  sMcld,  wLich  he  pulled  to 
to  much  strength,  that  plucking  It  firam  hb  oMk  he 
ium  to  (b«  ground."  — .  Amadis  de  Greece. 
mn  the  shield  was  laced  to  the  slioulder. 
add  flf  the  middle  ages  muu  not  be  confounded  with 


Before  the  just  tribunal  of  that  God 

Whom  grateful  love  has  taught  me  to  adore ! 


** 


Severe  she  spake,  for  sorrow  in  her  heart 
Had  wrought  unwonted  sternness.     From  the  dome 
They  pass'd  in  silence,  when  with  hasty  steps 
Sent  by  the  chiefs,  a  messenger  they  met, 
Who,  in  alarm,  the  mission'd  Virgin  sought, 
A  bearer  of  ill  tidings. 

"Holy  Maid  I  •» 
He  said,  *'  they  ask  thy  counsel.     Burgundy 
Comes  in  the  cause  of  England,  and  his  troops 
Scarce  three  leagues  from  the  walls,  a  fearful  power. 
Rest  tented  for  the  night.** 

"  Say  to  the  chlcft. 
At  mom  I  will  be  with  them,*'  she  replied  ; 
"  And  to  this  urgency  will  give  meantime 
My  nightly  thoughts." 

So  sa>'ing  on  she  went 
In  thoughtful]  silence.     A  brief  while  t»be  mused, 
Brief,  but  sufficing  to  excite  her  soul. 
As  with  a  power  and  Impulse  not  It*  own, 
To  some  great  pun>ose.     "  Conrade  ! "  then  she  said, 
"  I  pray  thee  meet  me  at  the  eastern  gate 
With  a  swift  steed  prepared,. ,  for  I  must  hence.** 

Her  voice  was  calm,  and  Conrade  through  the  gloom 
Saw  not  the  flush  that  witness'd  on  her  cheek 
Inward  emotion  at  some  thought  conceived. 
She  to  her  quarters  hastily  rei)aired, 
There  with  a  light  and  unplumed  casquetel  i 
She  helm'd  her  head ;   hung  from  her  neck   the 

shield, « 
And  forth  she  went     Her  Conrade  by  the  gate 
Awaited.     '<  May  I,  Maiden,  ask  unblamed 
Wliither  this  midnight  journey  ?  may  I  share 
The  peril  ? "  cried  the  warrior.     She  r^oin'd, 
"  This,  Conrade,  must  not  be.     Alone  I  go. 
That  impulse  of  the  soul  which  comes  from  God 
Sends  me.     But  thou  of  this  remain  assured. 
If  aught  that  I  must  enterprise  requin'd 
Associate  flmmess,  thou  shouldst  be  the  man. 
Best, .  .  last, . .  and  only  friend ! " 

So  up  she  sprung 
And  left  him.     He  beheld  the  warden  close 
The  gate,  and  listenM  to  her  courser's  tramp. 
Till  soon  upon  his  ear  the  far-off  sound 
Fell  faintly,  and  was  lost 

Swift  o'er  the  vale 
Sped  the  good  courser ;  eagerly  the  Maid 
Gave  the  loose  rein,  and  now  her  speed  attaln*d 


that  of  the  anci<*Qts.  The  knight  might  easily  bear  his  small 
shield  around  his  neck  ;  but  the  Grecian  warrior  stood  prO' 
lecting  hii  thigh*  and  his  legSy  hit  breast  also  and  his  shoulders 
vitk  the  body  qfhis  broad  shield. 

Mi{(Mf  ft  xr«)/u«f  n  «««»  umj  m^m  mm  m/Atvt 
A^irthf  u^unt  ytf^t*  m»Xu4^mfUf0t-  —  Tjfrt^us. 

But  the  most  convenient  shields  were  used  by 

**  Ceux  qn'on  Toit  dcroeurer  dans  les  lies  Alandcs, 
Qui  portent  pour  pavois,  des  escailles  si  grandes. 
Que  Ion  qu'il  faut  camjier,  i«  soldat  qui  »'v.n  scrt 
En  fait  comme  unc  hutte,  et  s'j  met  d  convert." 

Alan'c. 
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The  dark  encampment    Through  the  sleeping  ranks 
Onward  she  pass'd.     The  trampling  of  her  steed 
Or  mingled  with  the  soldier's  busy  dreams, 
Or  with  vague  terrors  fill*d  his  startled  sense, 
Prompting  a  secret  prayer. 

So  on  she  pass'd 
To  where  in  loftier  shade  arose  the  tent 
Of  Burgundy :  light  leaping  firom  her  seat 
She  entered. 

On  the  earth  the  chieftain  slept. 
His  mantle  scarft  around  him ;  near  him  hung 
His  helmet  and  his  shield,  and  at  his  side 
Within  hand-reach  his  sword.     Profound  he  slept. 
Nor  heard  the  coming  courser^s  sounding  hoof, 
Nor  entering  footstep.     "Burgundy  1 "  she  cried, 
♦*  What,  Burgundy  I  awake ! "    He  started  up 
And  saw  the  gleam  of  arms,  and  to  his  sword 
Reach'd  a  quick  hand.     But  what  he  now  beheld 
Tbrill'd  him,  for  full  upon  her  face  the  lamp 
Cast  its  deep  glare,  and  in  her  solemn  look 
Was  an  unearthly  meaning.     Pale  she  was. 
And  in  her  eye  a  saintly  lustre  beam'd. 
And  that  most  calm  and  holiest  confidence 
That  guilt  knows  never.     **  Burgundy,  thou  seest 
Tux  Maid  of  OaLiAKs.** 

As  she  spake,  a  voice 
Exclaimed,  <*  Die,  sorceress  ! "  and  a  knight  rush*d  in, 
^^ose  name  by  her  illustrated  yet  lives, 
Franquet  of  Arras.     With  uplifted  arm 
Furious  he  came  ;  her  buckler  broke  the  blow. 
And  forth  she  flashed  her  sword,  and  with  a  stroke 
Swift  that  no  eye  could  ward  it,  and  of  strength 
No  mail  might  blunt,  smoke  on  his  neck,  his  neck 
Un  fenced,  for  he  in  haste  aroused  had  cast 
An  armet '  on ;  resistless  there  she  smote. 
And  to  the  earth  prone  fell  the  headless  trunk 
Of  Franquet 

Then  on  Burgundy  she  fix*d 
Her  eye  severe.     "  Go,  chief,  and  thank  thy  God 
That  he  with  lighter  judgements  visits  thee 
Than  fell  on  SIsera,  or  by  Judith's  hand 
He  wrought  upon  the  Assyrian !    Thank  thy  God, 
That  when  his  vengeance  smote  the  invading  sons 
Of  England,  equal  though  thou  wert  in  guilt. 
Thee  he  has  spared  to  work  by  penitence 
And  better  deeds  atonement" 

Thus  she  spake. 
Then  issued  forth,  and  bounding  on  her  steed 
Sped  o'er  the  plain.     Dark  on  the  upland  bank 
The  hedge-row  trees  distinct  and  colourless 
Rose  on  the  grey  horiion,  and  the  Loire 
Form'd  in  its  winding  way  islands  of  light 
Amid  the  shadowy  vale,  when  now  she  reach'd 
The  walls  of  Orleans. 

From  the  eastern  clouds 
The  sun  came  forth,  as  to  the  assembled  chie& 
The  Maiden  pass'd.     Her  bending  thitherwards 
The  Bastard  met     "  New  perils  threaten  us," 
He  said,  **  new  toils  await  us ;  Burgundy, .  .  .  ** 

**  Fear  not  for  Burgundy  I "  the  Maid  replied, 
**  Him  will  the  Lord  direct     Our  earliest  scouts 
Shall  tell  bis  homeward  march.     What  of  the  troops 

I  The  armet  or  chapelle  de  fer  was  an  iron  hat,  occai ton- 
ally put  on  by  knighta  when  they  retired  tram  the  heat  of  the 


Of  England?** 

<*  They,"  the  son  of  Orieans  cried, 
**  By  darkness  &vour'd,  fled ;  yet  not  by  flight 
Shall  these  invaders  now  escape  the  arm 
Of  retribution.     Even  now  our  troops^ 
By  battle  unfeitigued,  unsatisfied 
With  conquest,  clamour  to  pursue  the  foe.** 

The  delegated  Damsel  thus  replied : 
"  So  let  them  fiy.  Dunois  I  But  other  work 
Than  that  of  battle,  now  must  be  perform'd. 
Wc  move  not  in  pursuit  till  we  have  paid 
The  rites  of  burial  to  our  countrymen. 
And  hymn'd  our  gratitude  to  that  All-just 
Who  gave  the  victory.     Thou,  meantime,  dispatcb 
Tidhigs  to  Chinon :  let  the  King  set  forth. 
That  crowning  him  before  assembled  France, 
In  Rheims  delivered  from  the  enemy, 
I  may  accomplish  alL" 

So  said  the  Maid, 
Then  to  the  gate  moved  on.     The  assembled  troof 
Beheld  her  coming,  and  they  smote  their  shields, 
And  with  one  voice  of  greeting  bless'd  her  name 
And  pray'd  her  to  pursue  the  fljdng  foe. 
She  wav'd  her  hand,  and  silentiy  they  stood. 
Attentive  while  she  spake ; . .  "  Fellows  in  arms ! 
We  must  not  speed  to  ioytal  victory. 
And  leave  our  gallant  comrades  where  they  lie. 
For  dogs,  and  wolves,  and  carrion-birds  a  prey ; 
Ere  we  advance,  let  us  discharge  to  them 
The  duty  that  is  due." 

So  said  the  Maid; 
And  as  she  spake,  the  thirst  of  battle  dies 
In  every  breast  such  awe  and  love  pervade 
The  listening  troops.   They  o'er  the  corse-strewn  pU 
Speed  to  their  sad  employment :  some  dig  deep 
The  house  of  death ;  some  bear  the  lifeless  load; 
Others  the  while  search  carefully  around. 
If  haply  they  may  find  surviving  yet 
Some  wounded  wretches.     As  they  labour  thus, 
They  mark  for  off  the  iron-blaae  of  arms ; 
See  distant  standards  waving  on  the  air. 
And  hear  the  clarion's  clang.     Then  spake  the  Md 
To  Conradc,  and  she  bade  him  haste  to  esi^ 
The  coming  army  ;  or  to  meet  their  march 
With  friendly  greeting,  or  if  foes  they  came 
With  such  array  of  battie  as  short  space 
Allow'd :  the  warrior  sped  across  the  plain, 
And  soon  beheld  the  banner'd  lilies  wave. 

Their  chief  was  Richemont :  he  when  as  he  hen 
What  rites  employed  the  Virgin,  straightway  bade 
His  troops  asstot  in  burial ;  they,  though  grieved 
At  late  arrival,  and  the  expected  day 
Of  conquest  past  yet  give  their  willing  aid : 
They  dig  the  general  grave,  and  thither  bear 
English  or  French  alike  commingled  now. 
And  heap  the  mound  of  death. 

Amid  the  plain 
There  was  a  littie  eminence,  of  old 
Raised  o'er  some  honour'd  chieftain's  narrow  hooK. 
His  praise  the  song  had  ceased  to  celebrate. 
And  many  an  unknown  age  had  the  long  grass 

battle  to  take  breath,  and  at  timet  when  tbey  cooM  not  wit 
propriety  go  unarmed. 
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fliatnameleM  mound,  though  barren  now 
e  frequent  tmd  of  multitudes, 
ite,  the  martial  Maiden  stood, 
inhelm'd,  and  floating  on  the  wind 
u-k  locks.     The  silent  troops  around 
ly  throng*d,  as  o*er  the  fertile  field 
ripen'd  com.     The  passing  breese 
murmur  ftiim  the  numerous  host, 
attention  held  them.     She  began. 

to  those  who  in  their  country's  cause 
field  of  battle  !  Countrymen, 

here  to  nMnim  these  gallant  men, 
les,  nor  with  vain  and  idle  phrase 
iid  compassion,  to  console 
1  who  lored  them.     They  indeed  who  fUl 
pressionli  banner,  merit  well 
may  the  God  of  Peace  and  Lotc 

to  those  blood-guilty  men 
to  desolate  the  realm  of  France, 
I  bow  the  knee,  and  crouch  like  slaves 
eign  master.     Give  to  these, 
r  wives  and  orphan  little-ones 
dr  distant  fiither  vainly  cry 
rive  these  your  pity ! .  . .  Wretched  men, 
iveigled  tram  their  homes,  or  driven 
i  hunger  to  the  trade  of  blood  ; 
free  and  willing  mind  they  came, 
led, .  .  for  before  the  eternal  throne 
'  in  act  and  will  they  stand, 
id  comrades  for  their  country  fought ; 
f  needed,  nor  the  specious  bribes 
to  allure  them  to  this  fight, 
rarfare  !  them  their  parents  sent, 
r  raised  their  streaming  eyes  to  Heaven, 
gn  forth,  and  from  the  ruflBan's  sword 
^rey  hairs :  them  their  dear  wives  sent  out, 
last  kisses  on  their  armed  hands  ^ 
lem  in  the  battle  think  they  fought 
ad  for  their  children.     Thus  inflamed, 
ilder  feeling,  they  went  forth, 
t,  they  conquer'd.     To  this  holy  ground 
'  Orleans  in  the  days  to  come 
their  boys,  and  tell  them  of  the  deeds 
oymen  achieved,  and  bid  them  learn 
to  love  their  country,  and  like  them, 
rpation  pour  again  its  tide 
n.  to  step  forth  and  stem 
i  ftirious  torrent.     Men  of  France, 
for  thew  our  comrades !  boldly  they 
good  fight,  and  that  Eternal  One, 
he  Angels  harbinger  his  Word 
e  on  earth,'  rewards  them.     We  survive 
their  memories  to  avenge  their  fall 
[gust  invaders.    They  may  drain 
lom's  wealth  and  lavishly  expend 
isanely  thinking  to  subdue 
ind  populous  realm ;  for  easier  were  it 
le  ancient  mountains  firom  their  base, 
nation  knowing  its  own  strength 
fofcign  yoke.     France  then  is  safe. 


itoi 
iotfta 


**  Sed  contra  GBootria  pnbes 
dads  aift  pnrcepta  requirlt. 
natlqna,  cc  can  inptaifls 
laefysiaalfaqiM  ora  parcntum. 


My  glorious  mission  soon  will  be  ftilflll'd, 
My  work  be  done.     But  oh  I  remember  ye. 
And  in  their  generation  let  your  sons 
Transmit  to  tiieirs  the  all-concerning  truth. 
That  a  great  people  wrongfiiUy  assail'd. 
If  faithftil  to  themselves,  and  resolute 
In  duty  to  the  last,  betide  what  may, . . 
Although  no  signs  be  given,  no  miracles 
Vouchsafed  as  now,  no  Prophetess  ordain'd, 
May  yet  with  hope  invincible  hold  on. 
Relying  on  their  courage,  and  their  cause, 
And  the  sure  course  of  righteous  Providence.'* 
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Thus  to  the  martyrs  in  their  country's  cause 
The  Maiden  gave  their  &me  ;  and  when  she  ceased, 
Such  murmur  from  the  multitude  arose. 
As  when  at  twilight  hour  the  summer  breese 
Moves  o'er  the  elmy  vale.     There  was  not  one 
Who  moum'd  with  feeble  sorrow  for  his  friend. 
Slain  in  the  fight  of  freedom ;  or  if  chance 
Remembrance  with  a  tear  suffhsed  the  eye, 
The  patriot's  joy  shone  through. 

And  now  the  rites 
,Of  sepulture  perform'd,  the  hymn  to  Heaven 
They  chanted.     To  the  town  the  Maid  retum'd, 
Dunois,  with  her,  and  Richemont,  and  the  man 
Conrade,  whose  converse  most  the  Virgin  loved. 
They  of  pursuit  and  of  the  future  war 
Sat  communing ;  when  loud  the  trumpet's  voice 
Proclaim'd  a  herald's  coming. 

"  To  the  Maid," 
Such  was  his  errand,  "  and  to  thee,  Dunois, 
Son  of  the  chief  he  loved,  Du  Chattel  sends 
Greeting.     The  aged  warrior  hath  not  spared 
All  active  effbrts  to  partake  your  toil, 
And  serve  his  country :  and  though  late  arrived, 
He  share  not  in  the  fkme  your  arms  acquire 
HLs  heart  is  glad  that  he  is  late  arrived, 
And  France  preserved  thus  early.     He  were  here 
To  join  your  host,  and  follow  the  pursuit, 
But  Richemont  is  his  foe.     To  that  high  Lord 
Thus  says  my  master  :  We,  though  each  to  each 
Be  hostilev  are  alike  the  embattled  sons 
Of  our  dear  country.     Therefore  do  thou  join 
The  conquering  troops,  and  prosecute  success ; 
I  will  the  while  assault  what  guarded  towns 
Bedford  yet  holds  in  Orleannois :  one  day, 
Perhaps  the  Constable  of  France  may  learn 
He  wrong'd  Du  Chastel." 

As  the  herald  spake, 
Richemont's  cheek  redden'd,  partly  with  a  sense 
Of  shame,  and  partly  anger  half  supprest. 
Say  to  thy  master,"  eagerly  he  said, 


Ostentant  parros,  vagituque  incita  puUant 
Corda  TirQin  :  armatls  infigunt  oscula  dextris." 

Silnu  Itaitcutf  xii.  587. 
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"  I  am  the  foe  of  those  court  parasites 
'Who  poison  the  King's  ear.     Him  who  shall  serve 
Our  country-  in  the  field,  I  hold  my  friend  : 
Such  may  Du  Chastcl  prove." 

So  said  the  chief, 
And  pausing  as  the  herald  went  his  way, 
Tum'd  to  the  Virgin :  «*  If  I  guess  aright. 
It  is  not  from  a  friendly  tongue's  report. 
That  thou  hast  heard  of  me." 

Dissembling  not 
The  unwelcome  truth, "  Tes,  chieftain  ! "  she  replied, 
**  Report  bespeaks  thee  haughty,  violent. 
Suffering  no  rival,  brooking  no  controul. 
And  executing  by  unrighteous  means 
The  jmigements  of  thine  own  unlawful  will." 

"  But  hear  me.  Maid  of  Orleans ! "  he  exclaim'd : 
**  Should  the  wolf  enter  thy  defenceless  flock, 
Were  it  a  crime  if  thy  more  mighty  force 
Destroy'd  the  fell  destroyer  ?     If  thy  hand 
Had  slain  a  ruffian  as  he  burst  thy  door 
Prepared  for  midnight  murder,  should'st  thou  feel 
The  weight  of  blood  press  heavy  on  thy  soul  ? 
I  slew  the  wolves  of  state,  the  murderers 
Of  thousands.     Joan  !  when  rusted  in  its  sheath 
The  sword  of  justice  hung,  blamest  thou  the  man 
That  lent  his  weapon  for  the  righteous  deed  ?  " 

Conrade  replied,  "  Nay,  Richemont,  it  were  well 
To  slay  the  ruffian  as  he  burst  thy  doors ; 
But  if  he  lx;ar  the  plunder  safely  thence, 
And  thou  should'st  meet  him  on  the  future  day. 
Vengeance  must  not  be  thine  :  there  is  the  law 
To  punish  ;  and  the  law  alloweth  not. 
That  the  accuser  take  upon  himself 
The  judge's  part;  still  less  doth  it  allow 
That  he  should  execute  upon  the  accused 
Untried,  unheard,  a  sentence,  which  so  given 
Becomes,  whate'er  the  case,  itself  a  crime." 


<( 
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Thou  hast  said  wisely,"  cried  the  constable  ; 
But  there  are  guilty  ones  above  the  law. 
Men  whose  black  crimes  exceed  the  utmost  bound 
Of  private  guilt ;  court  vermin  that  buxz  round. 
And  fly-blow  the  King's  ear,  and  make  him  waste, 
In  this  most  perilous  time,  his  people's  wealth 
And  blooil ;  immersed  one  while  m  sensual  sloth. 
Heedless  though  ruin  threat  the  realm  they  rule  ; 
And  now  proiecting  some  mad  enterprize, 
Sending  their  troops  to  sure  defeat  and  shame. 
These  are  the  men  who  make  the  King  suspect 
His  wisest,  faithfullest,  best  counsellors  ; 
And  for  themselves  and  their  dependents,  seize 
All  places,  and  all  profits ;  and  tiiey  wrest 
To  their  own  ends  the  statutes  of  the  land, 
Or  safely  break  them  ;  thus,  or  indolent. 
Or  active,  ruinous  alike  to  France. 
Wisely  thou  sayest,  warrior,  that  the  Law 
Should  strike  the  guilty ;  but  the  voice  of  Justice 
Cries  out,  and  brings  conviction  as  it  cries. 
Whom  the  laws  cannot  reach,  the  dagger  should." 

The  Maid  replied,  "  It  seemeth  then,  O  chief, 
That  reasoning  to  thine  own  conviction  thus, 
Thou  standest  self-acquitted  of  all  wrong, 
Self-justified,  yea,  self-approved.     I  ask  not 


Whether  this  public  leal  hath  look*d  askauni 

To  private  ends ;  men  easily  deceive 

Others,  and  oft  more  easily  themselves. 

But  what  if  one  reasoning  as  thou  hast  done 

Had  in  like  course  proceeded  to  the  act. 

One  of  the  people,  one  of  low  degree. 

In  whom  the  strong  desire  of  public  good 

Had  grown  to  be  his  one  sole  sleepless  thought, 

A  passion,  and  a  madness ;  raised  as  high 

Above  all  sordid  motives  as  thyself: 

Beneath  such  impulses  of  rivalry 

And  such  ambitious  projects,  as  perforce 

Men  will  impute  to  thee  ?  had  such  a  man 

Stood  forth  the  self-appointed  minister 

To  execute  his  own  decrees  of  death. 

The  law  on  him  had  rightfully  enforced 

That  sentence,  which  the  Alinlghty  hath  enjoined 

Of  life  for  life.     Thou,  chief,  art  by  thy  rank 

And  power  exempted  from  the  penalty : 

What  then  hast  Uiou  exampled, .  .  right  and  wrong 

Confounding  thus,  and  making  lawless  might 

The  judge  in  its  own  quarrel  ?     Trust  me,  chlef^ 

That  if  a  people  sorely  are  oppress'd. 

The  dreadful  hour  of  overthrow  will  come 

Too  surely  and  too  soon  1     He  best  meanwhile 

Performs  the  sage's  and  the  patriot's  part. 

Who  in  the  ear  of  rage  and  fkction  breathes 

The  healing  words  of  love.** 

Thus  conunimed  they. 
Meantime,  all  panic-struck  and  terrified. 
The  English  urge  their  flight :  by  other  thou^ts 
Possess'd  than  when,  elate  with  arrogance. 
They  dreamt  of  conquest,  and  the  crown  of  France 
At  their  disposal.     Of  their  hard  fought  fields. 
Of  glory  hardly  eam'd,  and  lost  with  shame. 
Of  friends  and  brethren  slaughter'd,  and  the  htt 
Threatening  themselves,  they  brooded  sadly,  now 
Repentant  late  and  vainly.     They  whom  fear 
Erst  made  obedient  to  their  conquering  march, 
Rise  on  them  in  defeat,  while  they  retire. 
Marking  their  path  with  ruin,  day  by  day 
Leaving  the  weak  and  wounded  destitute 
To  the  foe's  mercy ;  thinking  of  their  home. 
Though  to  that  far-off  prospect  scarcely  hope 
Could  raise  a  sickly  eye.     Oh  then  what  joy 
Inspired  anew  their  bosoms,  when,  like  clouds 
Moving  in  shadows  down  the  distant  hill. 
They  saw  their  coming  succours  I    In  each  beait 
Doubt  raised  a  busy  tumult ;  soon  they  knew 
The  English  standard,  and  a  general  shout 
Burst  from  the  joyful  ranks :  yet  came  no  joy 
To  Talbot :  he,  with  dark  and  downward  brow, 
Mused  sternly,  till  at  length  aroused  to  hope 
Of  vengeance,  welcoming  his  gallant  son. 
He  brake  a  sullen  smile,  i 

**  Son  of  my  age. 
Welcome  young  Talbot  to  thy  first  of  fields. 
Thy  father  bids  thee  welcome,  though  disgraced, 
Baflled,  and  flying  from  a  woman's  arm ! 
Yes,  by  my  former  glories,  from  a  woman ! 
The  scourge  of  France,  the  conqueror  of  men, 
Flying  before  a  woman  I     Son  of  Talbot, 
Had  the  winds  wafted  thee  a  few  days  sooner. 
Thou  hadst  seen  me  high  in  honour,  and  thy 

I       "  She  sternly  shook  her  dewy  locks,  and  brakt 
A  melancholy  smile."—  QuarUt, 
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scatter*d  armies ;  yet,  my  son, 
welcome  I  here  we  rest  our  flight, 
igain  the  fbe." 

So  spalce  the  chief ; 
be  counsell'd ;  for  not  yet  the  sun 
M  meridian  height,  when  o'er  the  plain 
they  beheld  the  troops  of  France 
tursuit.     Soon  as  the  troops  of  France 
*  dark  battalions  of  the  foe 
I  the  distant  plain,  a  general  shout 
1  the  expectant  host,  and  on  they  prest, 
nrt  and  eager  for  the  fight, 
lours  ominous  of  victory, 
ni?  on,  one  from  the  adverse  host 
to  meet  them ;  they  his  garb  of  peace 
I  they  halted  as  the  herald  spake 
g  to  the  chieftains.     "  Sirs  I "  he  cried, 
efiance  to  you  from  the  Earl 
'  Suffolk.     Here  on  this  fit  ground, 
>  give  you  battle,  power  to  power, 
fou,  on  the  morrow.'* 

"  On  the  morrow 
in  battle  then,**  replied  Dunois, 

befriend  the  right !  **     Then  on  the  herald 
b-furr*d  and  broider'd  he  bestow'd,  • 
aerdon.     Through  the  army  spread 
Icome  tidings  of  delay :  po9sess*d 
ting  hopes  they  felt  the  hours 
ly  ;  but  soon  the  night  wain'd  on, 
tud  trumpets*  blare  from  broken  sleep 
nn ;  a  second  Ume  the  thrilling  blast 
I  be  arm*d,  and  at  the  third  long  sound 
ed  them  in  their  ranks.  ^    From  man  to  man 

he  anniet  Of  England  and  France  lay  in  the  plain 
ronfoMe  and  Flemen^uere,  1339,  Edward  tent  to 
7  of  baUle  of  the  French  liing.  "  An  herald  of 
G«ridm,  being  well  skilled  in  the  French  tongue, 
this  erraod :  h«  rode  forth  till  he  came  to  the 
;.  where  being  admitted  before  the  king  and  his 
pake  aload  these  words,  *  Sir,  the  king  of  England 
1  by  in  the  fields,  and  desires  to  fight  you  power 
pr ;  and  if  you  please  to  appoint  him  a  day  he  will 
leeC  yoa  upon  the  word  of  a  king.*  This  message 
deliTcred.  king  Philip  yielded  either  to  give  or 
:wo  days  after,  and  in  token  of  his  acceptance  of 
ehly  rewarded  the  herald  with  furred  ffowns,  and 
bestowed  on  him,  as  well  by  himself  as  others, 
and  lords  of  his  host,  and  so  dismissed  him  again." 

man  was  warned  to  rise  from  sleep  at  the  first 
e trumpet;  at  the  second  to  arm  without  delay, 
third  to  take  horse  in  his  due  place  under  tl^e 
Bamrs. 

IS  ceremonies  seem  to  hare  preceded  all  settled 
«  at  this  period.  On  the  night  before  the  battle  of 
ng  Edward  made  a  supper  in  his  royal  parilion  (br 
barons,  lords,  and  captains :  at  which  he  appeared 
faearfoi  aod  pleasant,  to  the  great  encouragement 
lie.  But  when  they  were  all  dismissed  to  their 
rtefs,  the  king  himself  retired  into  his  prirateora- 
cme  before  the  attar,  and  there  prostrated  himself 
r  Gnd  and  deroutly  prayed,  *  That  of  his  infinite 
e  would  vouchsafe  to  look  down  on  the  justice  of 
nd  lemember  his  un  feigned  endeavours  for  a  recon- 
itboogh  they  had  all  been  rendered  frastrate  by  his 
lat  If  he  should  be  bvoucht  to  a  battle  the  next  day 
ease  him  of  bit  great  mercy  to  grant  him  the  tIc- 
trvst  was  only  In  bfan,  and  In  the  right  which  he 
tin.*  Being  OnuaraudvHbfktth.  about  midnight 


With  pious  haste  hurried  the  confessors 
To  shrive  them  ',  lest  with  sotils  all  unprepared 
They  to  their  death  might  go.     Dunois  meantime 
Rode  through  the  host,  the  shield  of  dignity  * 
Before  him  borne,  and  in  his  hand  he  held 
The  white  wand  of  command.     The  open  helm 
Disclosed  that  eye  which  temper'd  the  strong  lines 
Of  steady  valour,  to  obedient  awe 
Winning  the  will's  assent     To  some  he  spake 
Of  late-eam*d  glory ;  others,  new  to  war, 
He  bade  bethink  them  of  the  frats  achieved 
When  Talbot,  recreant  to  his  former  fame. 
Fled  from  belcaguer'd  Orleans.     Was  there  one 
Whom  he  had  known  in  battle  ?   by  the  hand 
Him  did  he  take,  and  bid  him  on  that  day 
Summon  his  wonted  courage,  and  once  more 
Support  his  chief  and  comrade.     Happy  he 
Who  caught  his  eye,  or  from  the  chieftain's  lips 
Heard  his  own  name  !  joy  more  inspiriting 
Fills  not  the  Persian's  soul,  when  sure  he  deems 
That  Mitbra  hears  propitiously  his  prayer. 
And  o'er  the  scattered  cloud  of  morning  pours 
A  brighter  ray  responsive. 

Then  the  host 
Partook  due  food,  this  their  last  meal  belike 
Receiving  with  such  thoughtflil  doubts  as  make 
The  soul,  impatient  of  uncertainty. 
Rush  eager  to  the  event ;  being  thus  prepared, 
Upon  the  grass  the  soldiers  laid  themselves. 
Each  in  his  station,  waiting  there  the  sound 
Of  onset,  that  in  undiminish'd  strength 
Strong,  they  might  meet  the  battle*;  silent  some 
Pondering  Uic  chances  of  the  coming  day, 

he  laid  himself  upon  a  pallet  or  mattress  to  take  a  little  repose ; 
but  he  rose  again  betimes  and  heard  mass,  with  his  son  the 
young  prince,  and  received  absolution,  and  the  body  and  blood 
of  his  Redeemer,  as  did  the  prince  also,  and  most  of  the  lords 
and  others  who  were  so  disposed.'*  — ^ariM's. 

Thus  also  before  the  battle  of  Agincourt  "  after  prayers  and 
supplications  of  the  king,  his  priests,  and  people,  done  with 
great  derotion,  the  king  of  England  in  the  morning  very  earlj 
set  forth  his  hosts  in  array."  — Aovr. 

*  The  roundel.  A  shield  too  weak  for  service  which  was 
borne  before  the  general  of  an  array. 

^  The  conduct  of  the  English  on  the  morning  of  the  battle 
of  Cressy  is  followed  in  the  text.  "All  things  being  thus 
ordered,  every  lord  and  captain  under  his  own  banner  and 
pennon,  and  the  ranks  duly  settled,  the  valourous  young  king 
mounted  on  a  lusty  white  hobby,  and  with  a  white  wand  in 
his  hand,  rode  between  his  two  marshalls  from  rank  to  rank, 
and  from  one  battalia  unto  another,  exhorting  and  encou- 
raging every  man  that  day  to  defend  and  maintain  his  right 
and  honour :  and  this  he  did  with  so  cheorful  a  countenance, 
and  with  such  sweet  and  obliging  words,  that  e>'en  the  most 
faint-hearted  of  the  army  were  sufficiently  assured  thereby. 
By  that  time  the  English  were  thus  prepared,  it  was  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  then  the  king  commanded  them 
all  to  take  their  refreshment  of  meat  and  drink,  which  being 
done,  with  small  disturbance  they  all  repaired  to  their 
colours  again,  and  then  laid  themselves  in  their  order  upon 
the  dry  and  warm  grass,  with  their  bows  and  helmets  by 
their  side,  to  be  more  fresh  and  vigorous  upon  the  approach 
of  the  enemy."— ^flm«. 

The  English  before  the  l»ttle  of  Agincourt,  "  fell  prostrate 
to  the  ground,  and  committed  themselves  to  God,  every  of 
them  tooke  in  his  mouth  a  little  piece  of  earth,  in  remem- 
brance that  they  were  mortall  and  made  of  earth,  as  aJi«o 
in  remembrance  of  the  holy  communion."  —  Stoif«\ 
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Some  whiling  with  a  carelefls  gaiety 
The  fearful  pause  of  action. 

Thus  the  French 
In  such  array  and  high  in  confident  hope 
Await  the  signal ;  whilst  with  other  thoughts. 
And  ominous  awe,  once  more  the  invading  host 
Prepare  them  in  the  field  of  fight  to  meet 
The  Prophetess.     Collected  in  himself 
Appear'd  the  might  of  Talbot     Through  the  ranks 
He  stallcs,  reminds  tliem  of  their  former  fiune. 
Their  native  land,  their  homes,  the  fHends  they 

loved. 
All  the  rewards  of  this  day's  victory. 
But  awe  had  fiird  the  English,  and  they  struck 
Faintly  their  shields  ;  for  they  who  had  beheld 
The  hallowed  banner  with  celestial  light 
Irradiate,  and  the  mission'd  Maiden's  deeds. 
Felt  their  hearts  sink  within  them,  at  the  thought 
Of  her  near  vengeance  ;  and  the  tale  they  told 
Roused  such  a  tumult  in  the  new-come  troops. 
As  fitted  them  for  fear.     The  aged  Earl 
Beheld  their  drooping  valour,  and  his  brow. 
Wrinkled  with  thought,  bewray'd  his  inward  doubts : 
Still  he  was  firm,  though  all  might  fiy,  resolved 
That  Talbot  should  retrieve  his  old  renown. 
And  end  his  life  with*  glory.     Yet  some  hope 
Inspired  the  veteran,  as  across  the  plain 
Casting  his  eye,  he  mark'd  the  embattled  strength 
Of  thousands ;  archers  of  unequalled  skill, 
Brigans  and  pikemen,  from  whose  lifted  points 
A  fearful  radiance  flash'd,  and  young  esquires. 
And  high-bom  warriors,  bright  in  blaion'd  arms. 


1  The  pennon  wai  long,  ending  In  two  points,  tlie  banner 
square.  "  Un  seigneur  n'etoit  banneret  et  ne  pouvoit  porter 
la  banniere  quarree,  que  lort  qu'il  pouvoit  entretenir  a  set 
depent  un  certain  nombre  de  cheTaliert  et  d'Ecuyert,  avec 
leur  suite  a  la  guerre:  ju«ques-la  son  etendard  aroit  deux 
queues  ou  fanons,  ot  quand  11  devenolt  plus  puissant,  son 
souverain  cnupoit  lul-meme  les  fanons  de  son  etendard,  pour 
le  rendre  quarr#."  —  Trnsrm. 

An  incident  before  the  battle  of  Najara  exemplifies  this. 
"  Ai  the  two  armies  approached  near  together,  the  prince 
went  over  a  little  hill.  In  the  descending  whereof  he  saw 
plainly  his  enemies  marching  toward  him :  wherefore  when 
the  whole  army  was  come  orer  this  mountain,  he  commanded 
that  there  they  should  make  an  halt,  and  so  fit  themselves 
for  fight.  At  that  instant  the  Lord  John  Chandos  brought 
his  ensign  folded  up,  and  offered  it  to  the  prince,  saying, 

*  Sir,  here  is  my  guidoo ;  I  request  your  highness  to  display 
it  abroad,  and  to  give  me  leave  to  raise  It  this  day  as  my 
banner ;  for  I  thank  God  and  your  highness,  I  have  lands 
and  possessions  sufficient  to  maintain  it  withall.'  Then  the 
prince  t«)ok  the  pennon,  and  having  cut  off  the  tall,  made  it 
a  square  banner,  and  this  done,  both  he  and  King  Don  Pedro 
for  the  greater  honour,  holding  it  between  their  hands  dis- 
played it  abroad.  It  being  Or,  a  sharp  pile  Gulet ;  and  then 
the  prince  delivered  it  unto  the  Lord  Chandos  again,  saying, 

*  Sir  John,  behold  here  Is  your  banner.  God  send  you  much 
Joy  and  honour  with  it.'  And  thus  being  made  a  knight 
banneret,  the  lord  Chandos  returned  to  the  head  of  his 
men.  and  said,  *  Here,  gentlemen,  behold  my  banner  and 
yours  !  Take  and  keep  it,  to  your  honour  and  mine  1*  And  so 
they  took  It  with  a  shout,  and  said  by  the  grace  of  God  and 
St.  George  they  would  defend  it  to  the  best  of  their  powers. 
Rut  the  banner  remained  in  the  hands  of  a  gallant  English 
esquire  named  William  Allestry,  who  bore  it  all  that  day, 
and  acquitted  himself  in  the  service  right  honourably."— 
Barnes. 


Nor  few,  nor  ftmeless  were  the  English  chldi 
In  many  a  field  victorious,  he  was  there. 
The  garter*d  Fastolffe ;  Hungerford,  and  Scaki^ 
Men  who  had  seen  the  hostile  squadrons  fly 
Before  the  arms  of  England  ;  Suffblk  there, 
The  haughty  chieftain  tower'd ;  blest  had  he  lilkB 
Ere  yet  a  courtly  minion  he  was  mark'd 
By  public  hatred,  and  the  murderer's  guUt ! 
There  too  the  son  of  Talbot,  young  In  arms, 
Heir  of  a  noble  race  and  mighty  name : 
At  many  a  tilt  and  tournament  had  he 
Approved  his  skill  and  prowess ;  confident 
In  strength,,  and  jealous  of  his  future  fame, 
His  heart  beat  high  for  battle.     Such  array 
Of  marshall'd  niunbers  fought  not  on  the  field 
Of  Cressy,  nor  at  Poictiers ;  nor  such  force 
Led  Henry  to  the  fight  of  Agincourt 
When  thousands  fell  before  him. 

Onward  mote 
The  host  of  France.     It  was  a  goodly  sight 
To  see  the  embattled  pomp,  as  with  the  step 
Of  stateliness  the  barded  steeds  come  on, .  . 
To  see  the  pennons  rolling  their  long  waves 
Before  the  gale,  and  banners  broad  and  bright  > 
Tossing  their  blaxonry,  and  high-plumed  chieb 
Yidames'  and  Seneschalls  and  Chastellains 
Gay  with  their  bucklers*  gorgeous  heraldry. 
And  silken  surcoats  to  the  niid-day  sun 
Glittering,  s 

And  now  the  knights  of  France  difflKMBt, 
For  not  to  brutal  strength  they  deem'd  it  right 
To  trust  their  fiune  and  their  dear  country's  weali^ 


*  This  title  frequently  occurs  In  the  French  Chronidn: 
it  was  pectiliar  to  France,  "  the  vldame  or  vicedominos  betog 
to  the  bishop  in  his  temporals  as  the  vlcecoroes  or  vtoomt 
anciently  to  the  earle,  in  his  Judlcials."— i>^<^  Hepkm. 

3  Joshua  Barnes  seems  to  have  been  greatly  impressed 
with  the  splendour  of  such  a  spectacle.  **  It  was  a  glorioiu 
and  ravishing  sight,  no  doubt,"  says  he,  "  to  behold  tbesetvo 
armlet  standing  thus  regularly  embattled  in  the  field,  their 
banners  and  standards  waving  in  the  wind,  their  proud  bono 
barded,  and  kings,  lords,  knights,  and  esquires  richly  anted, 
and  all  shining  in  their  surcoats  of  satin  and  embroidery.** 

Thus  also  at  Poictiers,  "  there  you  might  have  bebeM  a 
most  beauti  All  sight  of  fair  harness,  of  shining  steel,  featherrd 
crests  of  glittering  helmets,  and  the  rich  embroidery  of  silkea 
surcoats  of  arms,  together  with  golden  standards,  banoeri 
and  pennons  gloriously  moving  in  the  air." 

And  at  Ni^ara  "  the  sun  being  now  risen,  it  was  a  ravishfav 
sight  to  behold  the  armies,  and  the  sun  reflecting  tnm  their 
bright  steel  and  shining  armour.  For  in  those  days  the 
cavalry  were  generally  armed  in  mail  or  polished  steel  atsll 
points,  and  besides  that,  the  nobility  wore  over  their  armoor 
rich  surcoats  of  silk  and  satin  embroidery,  whereon  was  ctt> 
riously  sticht  or  beaten,  the  arms  of  their  house,  whetlier  la 
colour  or  metal." 

*  "Not  ancestres,  et  notamment  du tempt  de  la  guerrt 
det  Anglois,  en  combats  solemnels  et  journ^es  assignees,  st 
mettolent  la  pluspart  du  temps  tous  i  pied ;  pour  ne  se  flcr  i 
autre  chose  qa'k  leur  force  propre  et  vigueur  de  leur  counf* 
et  de  leurs  membres,  de  chose  si  chdre  que  rbooneur  tl  b 
vie."  —  Montaigne,  liv.  1.  c.  4A. 

In  the  battle  of  PaUy,  Monstrellet  says,  "  let  Fraacoi* 
moult  de  pres  mlrent  pied  k  terre,  et  desoendirent  la  plus 
grand  partle  de  leur  chevaulx." 

In  "  El  Cavallero  Determinado,"  an  allegorical  ronsBCS 
translated  from  the  French  of  Olivier  de  U  Marches  bf  Her- 
naodo  de  Acuna,  Barcelona,  1666,  ttiia  custom  ii  rdinned  to 
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to  nuiily  courage,  and  the  glow 
ourable  tboughts,  such  as  inspire 
tog  energy.     Unboned,  unspurred, 
iSTellns  8borten*d  to  a  wieldly  length,  ^ 

0  the  foe  adTanced.     The  Maid  alone, 
cuouB  on  a  coal-hlack  courser,  meets 

tr.     They  moved  to  battle  with  such  sound 

hes  o*er  the  Taulted  firmament, 

from  his  seat,  on  the  utmost  verge  of  heaven 

verfaangs  the  void,  the  Sire  of  Winds, 

rlger  starting*,  rears  his  giant  bulk, 

om  his  eagle  pinions  shakes  the  storm. 

1  on  her  stately  steed  the  martial  Maid 
oremost  of  the  war;  her  bumish'd  arms 
like  the  brook  that  o*er  its  pebbled  course 
Ottering  gayly  to  the  noon-tide  sun. 
oming  courser,  of  her  guiding  hand 

ent,  smote  the  earth,  and  tossed  his  mane, 
AT^d  aloft  with  many  a  fh>ward  bound, 
mswered  to  the  rein  with  such  a  step, 
submission,  he  were  proud  to  show 
irit  unsubdued.     Slow  on  the  air 
the  white  plumes  that  shadow'd  o'er  her  helm, 
odi,  so  fidr,  so  territde  in  arms, 
moved  from  Sc3rros,  where,  concealed, 
obedient  to  his  mother's  fears 
ily  damsel ;  thus  the  youth  appear*d 
ly  graceful,  when  upon  his  neck 
MJA  hung,  and  with  a  look 
pake  the  tumult  of  her  troubled  soul, 

9«taading,  when  giring  the  knight  directioni  for  his 
with  Atropos. 

**  En  etto  m  ml  parecer 

Qoe  en  carallo  no  te  fles ; 
For  lo  qual  bai  de  enteoder 

Que  de  ninguno  confles 
Tn  iTmofxu  7  bien  baser." 

M  at  Poictieri,  **  the  three  battaib  being  all  readj 
la  the  field,  and  every  lord  in  his  due  place  under  his 
mer,  eommand  was  given  that  all  men  should  put  off 
ors,  and  eut  their  spiMrs  to  five  foot  length,  as  most 
boos  for  aocfa  who  had  left  their  horses."—  Barnes. 

**  Hrssvelgr  Tocator 
Qui  sedet  In  eztremitate  cceli, 
Gi^s  exuTias  amictus  aquilse: 
Excjosalis 
Fcnut  venire  ventura 
Onmes  super  homines."— VtuftkrudniMmal. 

**  Where  the  Heavens  remotest  bound 
With  darkness  is  encompassed  round. 
There  Hnrsv^ger  sits  and  swings 
The  tempest  from  his  eagle  wings." 
The  EMa  pfS^mmmd^  translated  by  Amos  Cottie. 

ag  the  Idols  of  Aitutakl  (one  of  the  Hervey  Islands), 
me  among  other  trophies  of  the  same  kind  to  the  Mis- 
Mttscom,  Is  the  God  of  Thunder,  Taau.  The  natives 
Mieve  that  when  Taau  was  flying  abroad.  Thunder 
^aeed  by  the  flapping  of  his  wings.  —  Williams* 
tarp  Enterprises  in  the  South  Sea  Inlands^  p.  109. 
«  promoBtory  of  Blalea  00  the  rains  of  the  Temple 
O9,  there  is  a  chapel  bollt  to  the  honour  of  Michael 
Ittafd.  Here  we  ooold  not  but  lau^  at  the  foolish 
tidoa  of  the  saUors,  vbo  say,  when  the  wind  blows 
hrtphne,  that  It  is  oocasioaed  by  the  violent  motion  of 
iTs  wiafs,  beeansa  tosoolh,  he  is  painted  with  wings. 


Fear,  anguish,  and  upbraiding  tenderness, 
Gaxed  on  the  fiither  of  her  unborn  babe. 

An  English  knight,  who  eager  for  renown 
Late  left  his  peaceful  mansion,  mark'd  the  Maid. 
Her  power  miraculous  and  portentous  deeds 
He  from  the  troops  had  heard  incredulous. 
And  scofT'd  their  easy  fears,  and  vow'd  that  he. 
Proving  the  magic  of  this  dreaded  girl 
In  equal  battle,  would  dissolve  the  spell, 
Powerless  opposed  to  valour.     Forth  he  spurred 
Before  the  ranks ;  she  mark'd  the  coming  foe. 
And  flx'd  her  lance  in  rest,  and  rush'd  along. 
Midway  they  met ;  tull  on  her  buckler  driven, 
Shiver'd  the  English  spear :  her  better  force 
Drove  the  brave  foeman  senseless  from  his  seat 
Headlong  he  fell,  nor  ever  to  the  sense 
Of  shame  awoke,  for  crowding  multitudes 
Soon  crush'd  the  helpless  warrior. 

Then  the  Maid 
Rode  through  the  thickest  battle ;  fiist  they  fell, 
Pierced  by  her  forcefUl  spear.     Amid  the  troops 
Plunged  her  strong  war-horse,  by  the  noise  of  arms 
Elate  a^d  roused  to  rage,  he  tramples  o'er, 
Or  with  the  lance  protended  fhnn  his  fh>nt,^ 
Thrusts  down  the  thronging  squadrons.     Where  she 

turns 
The  foe  tremble  and  die.     Such  ominous  fiear 
Seises  the  traveller  o'er  the  trackless  sands, 
Who  marks  the  dread  Simoom  across  the  waste 
Sweep  its  swift  pestilence :  to  earth  he  falls. 

And  for  that  reason,  when  they  sail  by  Michael  they  pray  to 
him  that  he  may  bold  his  wings  still.  —  Baumgarten. 

'  In  a  combat  fought  in  Sroithfield  14fi7.  between  the  Lord 
Scales  and  the  bastard  of  Burgoyne,  "  the  Lord  Scales'  horse 
had  on  his  chafron  a  long  sharp  pike  of  Steele,  and  as  the  two 
champions  coaped  together,  the  same  horse  thrust  his  pike 
into  the  nostrills  of  the  t>astard's  horse,  so  that  for  very 
paine,  he  mounted  so  high  that  he  fell  on  the  one  side  with 
his  master." —  Stowe. 

This  weapon  is  mentioned  by  Lope  de  Vega,  and  by  an  old 
Scotch  poet 

**  Unicomia  el  cavalk)  parecia 

Con  el  fberte  pyramide  delante. 
Que  en  medio  del  bo^al  resplandecia 
Como  si  fuera  punta  de  diamante." 

Jerusalem  Conquistada^  I.  x. 

His  horse  in  fyne  sandel  was  trapped  to  the  hele. 

**  And,  in  his  eheveron  blforae, 
Stode  as  an  unicorne. 
Als  sharp  as  a  thome, 
Ananias  of  stele." 

Sir  Gawan  and  Sir  Galaron. 

Florisel  found  this  part  of  his  horse's  armour  of  good  ser- 
vice, when  in  the  combat  of  eighteen  against  eighteen,  ho 
encountered  the  king  of  the  Scythians,  "  geant  demesure ;  11 
chevauchoit  un  grand  animal  de  son  pajrs,  duquel  nous  ne 
s^avons  le  nom:  aussi  etoit-il  tant  corpulent  et  membru, 
qu'on  n'eust  s^eu  foumir  roussin  qui  Teuit  peu  porter."  The 
first  encounter  *'  fut  trds  belle  Jouste  i.  voir,  et  au  joindre  dcs 
corps  mourut  treise  chevaux,  cosnpris  Tanimal  du  Roy  do 
Scythie,  qui  fbt  si  lourderaent  rencontr^  par  lo  destrier  de 
Florisel,  portaot  bardes  de  fer,  et  une  poincte  aceree  sur  le 
chanfrain  quil  fourra  si  avant  parmy  les  flancs  de  ceste  grosse 
beste,  qu'll  atterrace  avcc  les  autres,  et  la  Jambe  de  son 
maistre  dessouz."  —  Amadis^  1.  x.  ft.  61,  53. 

The  Abyssinlans  use  It  at  this  day :  Brace  says  it  is  a  very 
troublesome  useless  piece  of  their  armour. 
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Nor  dares  giv«  nttenoice  to  the  inward  pmyer, 
Deeming  the  Genius  of  tlie  desert  breathes 
The  purple  blast  of  death. 

Such  was  the  sound 
As  when  a  tempest,  mingling  air  and  sea. 
Files  o'er  ttie  uptom  ocean :  dashing  high 
Their  foamy  heads  amid  the  incumbent  clouds. 
The  madden'd  billows  with  their  deafening  roar 
Drown  the  loud  thunder's  peoL     In  every  form 
Of  horror,  death  was  there.     They  foil,  transfix'd 
By  the  random  arrow's  point,  or  flerce«thni8t  lance, 
Or  sink,  all  battered  by  the  ponderous  mace : 
Some  from  their  coursers  thrown,  lie  on  the  earth. 
Helpless  because  of  arms,  that  weak  to  save. 
Lengthened  the  lingering  agonies  of  death. 
But  most  the  English  fell,  by  their  own  fears 
Betray'd,  for  fear  the  evil  that  it  dreads 
Increaseth.     Even  the  chiefe,  who  many  a  day 
Had  met  the  war  and  conquer'd,  trembled  now, 
Appall'd  before  the  Maid  miraculous. 
As  the  blood-nurtur'd  monarch  of  the  wood. 
That  o'er  the  wilds  of  AfHc  in  his  strength 
Resistless  ranges,  when  the  mutinous  clouds 
Burst,  and  the  lightnings  through  the  midnight  sky 
Dart  their  red  fires,  lies  fearftil  in  his  den, 
And  howls  in  terror  to  the  passing  storm. 

But  Talbot,  fearless  where  the  bravest  fear'd, 
Mow'd  down  the  hostile  ranks.     The  chieftain  stood 
Like  a  strong  oak,  amid  the  tempest's  rage. 
That  stands  unharm'd,  and  while  the  forest  fells 
Uprooted  round,  lifts  his  high  bead  aloft. 
And  nods  m^u^stic  to  the  warring  wind. 
He  fofught,  resolved  to  snatch  the  shield  of  death  * 
And  shelter  him  fW>m  shame.     The  very  herd 
Who  fought  near  Talbot,  though  the  Virgin's  name 
Made  their  checks  pale  and  drove  the  curdling  blood 
Back  to  their  hearts,  caught  from  his  daring  deeds 
New  force,  and  went  like  eaglets  to  the  prey 
Beneath  their  mother's  wing ;  to  him  they  look'd, 
Their  tower  of  strength^,  and  foUow'd  where  his  sword 
Made  through  the  foe  a  way.     Nor  did  the  son 
Of  Talbot  shame  his  lineage ;  by  his  sire 
Emulous  he  strove,  like  the  young  lionet 
When  first  he  bathes  hb  murderous  jaws  in  blood. 
They  fought  intrepid,  though  amid  their  ranks 
Fear  and  confusion  trlumph'd  ;  for  such  dread 
Fossess'd  the  English,  as  the  Etruscans  felt. 
When  self-devoted  to  the  infernal  gods 
The  aweful  Dedus  stood  before  the  troops, 
Robed  in  the  victim  garb  of  sacrifice, 

'  Thiu  did  Juba  catch  vtf  tbe  skield  of  death  to  defend 
liinMcir  from  ignominy.  —  CUopatra, 

^  *fim(  ym^  put  «vfyw  t»  tf^BaXftmetf  ifwn?.  •<—  TyrUmt. 

Qoarlea  has  made  this  exjiresaloa  somewhat  ludicrous  by 
calling  Sampson 

"  Great  army  of  men,  the  vonder  of  whose  power 
Gives  thee  the  title  of  a  walking  tower.** 

*  Two  carols  for  this  occasion  are  preserved  hi  Mr.  Rit- 
son*s  ▼aluM>le  collection  of  Ancient  Soag**  The  first  of 
thtfse,  here  alluded  to,  fs  as  follows: 

**  Caput  apri  defero 
Reddens  laudes  domino.** 


And  spake  aloud,  and  eall'd  the  shadoiwy  poweii 
To  give  to  Rome  the  conquest,  and  receive 
Their  willing  prey ;  then  rush'd  amid  the  foe, 
And  died  upon  the  hecatombs  he  slew. 

But  hope  inspired  the  assailants.   XalntraiUes  the 
Spread  fear  and  death,  and  Orleans'  valiant  son 
Fought  as  when  Warwick  fled  before  his  arm. 
O'er  all  pre-eminent  for  hardiest  deeds 
Was  Conrade.     Where  he  drove  his  battle-axe, 
Weak  was  tbe  buckler  or  the  helm's  defence, 
Hauberk,  or  plated  mail,  through  all  it  pierced. 
Resistless  as  the  forked  flash  of  heaven. 
The  death-doom'd  foe,  who  mark'd  the  coming  chi 
Felt  such  a  chill  run  through  his  shivering  frame, 
As  the  night-traveller  of  the  Pyrenees, 
Lone  and  bewilder'd  on  his  wintry  way. 
When  finom  the  mountains  round  reverberates 
The  hungry  wolves*  deep  yell ;  on  every  side. 
Their  fierce  eyes  gleaming  as  with  meteor  fires, 
The  famish'd  pack  come  round ;  the  affrighted  mi 
Snorts  loud  with  terror,  on  his  shuddering  limbs 
The  big  sweat  starts,  convulsive  pant  his  sides, 
Then  on  he  gallops,  wild  in  desperate  speed. 
Him  dealing  death  an  English  knight  beheld. 
And  spurr'd  his  steed  to  crush  him :  Conrade  leap 
Lightly  aside,  and  through  the  warrior's  grieves 
Fix'd  a  deep  wound :  nor  longer  could  the  foe. 
Disabled  thus,  command  his  mettled  horse. 
Or  his  rude  plunge  endure ;  headlong  he  fell. 
And  perish'd.     In  his  castle-hall  was  hung 
On  high  his  fether's  shield,  with  many  a  dint 
Graced  on  the  glorious  field  of  Agincourt. 
His  deeds  the  son  had  heard  ;  and  when  a  boy, 
Listening  delighted  to  the  old  man's  tale. 
His  little  hand  would  lift  the  weighty  spear 
In  warlike  pastime  :  he  had  left  behind 
Au  infent  offspring,  and  had  fondly  deem'd 
He  too  in  age  the  exploits  of  his  youth 
Should  tell,  and  in  the  stripling's  bosom  rouse 
The  fire  of  glory. 

Conrade  the  next  foe 
Smote  where  the  heaving  membrane  separates 
The  chambers  of  the  trunk.     The  dying  man. 
In  his  lord's  castle  dwelt,  for  many  a  year, 
A  well-beloved  servant :  he  could  sing 
Carols  for  Shrove-tidc,  or  for  Candlemas, 
Songs  for  the  wassel  and  when  the  boar's  head, 
Crown'd  with  gay  garlands  and  with  rosemary. 
Smoked  on  the  Christmas  l>oardi :  he  went  to  ws 
Following  the  lord  he  loved,  and  saw  him  fell 

**  The  bore*s  heed  In  hand  bring  1 
With  garlands  gay  and  rosemary, 
I  pray  you  all  synge  merely 
Qui  estis  In  conTiTio. 

**  The  borc*s  heed  I  understande 
Is  the  chefe  serryce  in  this  laiide, 
Loke  wherever  it  be  fande 
Senrite  cum  cantico. 

**  Be  gladde  lordes  botlie  more  and  laise 
For  this  hath  ordeyned  our  stewarde. 
To  chere  you  all  this  christroasse 
The  bore's  heed  with  mustarde.** 

When  Henry  II.  had  bit  eldest  son  crowned  as  fcUow  w 
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the  arm  ot  Connde,  and  expired, 
his  master's  body. 

Nor  the  fight 
btftil  long.     Fierce  on  the  invading  host 
r  French  troops  impetuous,  as  of  old, 
•urinff  o*er  his  legion  slaves  on  Greece, 
em  despot  bridged  the  Hellespont, 
dng  sea  against  the  mighty  pile 
full  weight  of  waters ;  Ur  away 
ful  Satrap  mark'd  on  Asia's  coasts 
ing  tngmenUy  and  with  ominous  fear 
1  for  the  great  king. 

Still  Talbot  strove. 
Inn  planted,  his  uplifted  shield 
Jiat  breast  which  never  yet  had  known 
b  of  fear.     But  when  the  warrior's  eye, 
around  the  fight,  beheld  the  French 
to  conqoest,  and  his  heartless  troops 
with  feebler  force  in  backward  step, 
r  his  cheek  he  felt  the  indignant  fiush 
,  and  loud  he  lifted  up  his  voice, 
I,  **  Fly,  cravens !  leave  your  aged  chief 
be  fhmt  to  perish !  his  old  limbs 
ike  yours  so  supple  in  the  flight  ^ 
(ur  countrymen  how  ye  escaped 
Ibot  fell  t  "* 

In  vain  the  warrior  spake, 
roar  of  the  fight  his  voice  was  lost ; 
,  the  nearest,  who  had  heard,  beheld 
hetesB  approach,  and  every  thought 
Nrbelm'd  in  terror.     But  the  son 
:  mark'd  her  thus  across  the  plain 

kingdon.  upon  the  day  of  coronation,  king  Henry, 
■enred  iiit  son  at  the  table  as  sewer,  bringing  up 
bead  with  trumpets  before  it,  according  to  the 
.hereupon  (according  to  the  old  adage, 

ataot  mores  hominea  cum  dantur  honorea  **) 

man.  concelrlng  a  pride  in  his  heart,  beheld  the 
r  with  a  more  stately  countenance  than  he  had 
The  archbishop  of  Yoric  who  sat  by  him,  mark- 
barloar,  tamed  unto  him  and  said,  "  Be  glad,  my 
tbere  is  not  another  prince  in  the  world  that  hath 
er  at  his  titble*'  To  this  the  new  king  answered 
Udalnfullj  thus :  "  Why  dost  thou  manrel  at  that  ? 
in  doing  it  thinketh  it  not  more  than  becometh 
ring  borne  of  princely  blood  only  on  the  mother's 
ih  me  that  am  a  king  bom,  haring  both  a  king  to 
and  a  queen  to  my  mother."  Thus  the  young 
1  eril  and  penrerie  nature,  was  puflbd  up  in  pride 
er't  onseemly  doings. 

dag  his  &ther  bearing  bis  talk  was  very  sorrowful 
1,  and  said  to  the  archbishop  softly  in  his  ear,  **  It 
me,  it  rrpentech  me,  my  lord,  that  1  have  thus 
Lhe  boy."  For  he  guessed  hereliy  what  a  one  he 
re  afterward,  that  shewed  himself  so  disobedient 
d  already — lioUmked. 

■  2i  TcAcMTtf ««C,  an  mtnin  ymnmr*  iA«^f«, 
n  »mTuyu9trt{  futytn  rmtf  yiiattm. 

i^mmt  iz'vT's  «c^,  r«Xi«t  tt  yttutt, 

b^«t  mMtrtutr"  mXMi/*t9  i»  «mik.  —  TyrUetu. 

!  combat  between  Francus  and  Fhoucre,  Ronsard 

• .  -de  la  main  tears  coutelaa  trourcrent 
Urn  aifoites  qqi  de  rar^on  poodoyeoi." 


Careering  fierce  in  conquest,  and  the  hope 
Of  glory  rose  within  him.     Her  to  meet 
He  spurr'd  his  horse,  by  one  decisive  deed 
Or  to  retrieve  the  battle,  or  to  fall 
With  honour.     Each  beneath  the  others'  blow 
Bow'd  down ;  their  lances  shiver'd  with  the  shock : 
To  earth  their  coursers  fell :  at  once  they  rose, 
He  firom  the  saddle  bow  his  falchion  caught^ 
Rushing  to  closer  combat,  and  she  bared 
The  lightning  of  her  sword.  ^     In  vain  the  youth 
Essay'd  to  pierce  those  arms  which  even  the  power 
Of  time  was  weak  to  ii^ure :  she  the  while 
Through  many  a  wotmd  beheld  her  foeman's  blood 
Ooze  fast     ^  Yet  save  thyself  1 "  the  Maiden  cried. 
'*  Me  thou  canst  not  destroy :  be  timely  wise. 
And  live  i "     He  answer'd  not,  but  lifting  high 
His  weapon,  smote  with  fierce  and  forceful  arm 
Full  on  the  Virgin's  helm :  fire  from  her  eyes 
Flash'd  with  the  stroke :  one  step  she  back  recoiVd, 
Then  in  his  breast  plunged  deep  the  sword  of  death. 

Talbot  beheld  his  fall ;  on  the  next  foe. 
With  rage  and  anguish  wild,  the  warrior  tum'd ; 
His  ill-directed  weapon  to  the  earth 
Drove  down  the  unwounded  Frank :  he  strikes  again 
And  through  his  alUin-vain  imploring  hands 
Cleaves  the  poor  suppliant     On  that  dreadfid  day 
The  sword  of  Talbot «,  clogg'd  with  hostile  gore, 
Made  good  its  vaunt     Amid  the  heaps  his  arm 
Had  slain,  the  chieftain  stood  and  sway'd  around 
His  fiuious  strokes :  nor  ceased  he  from  the  fight. 
Though  now  discomfited  the  English  troops 

On  this  passage  the  commentator  observes,  **  I'autheur 
arme  ces  deux  chevaliers  k  la  mode  de  nos  gendarmea  Fran- 
cois, la  lance  en  la  main,  la  coutelace  ou  la  mace  k  Tarpon,  et 
I'esp^e  au  costc. 

Thus  Desmarests  says  of  the  troops  of  Clovis  — 

"  A  tous  pend  de  Tarpon,  i  leur  mode  guerrierre, 
Et  la  hache  tranchante,  et  la  masse  meurtricre." 

And  when  Clovis  on  foot  and  without  a  weapon  hears  the 
shrieks  of  a  woman,  he  sees  his  horse, 

"  Jette  I'cril  sur  Tarpon,  et  void  luire  sa  hache/* 
Lope  de  Vega  speaks  of  the  sword  being  carried  in  the  same 
manner,  when  he  describes  Don  Juan  de  Aguila  as  — 

"...  desatando  del  ar^on  la  cspada." 

3         "  Desnudo  el  rayo  de  la  ardientc  espada." 

JfruMaUnn  Conqui  tada. 

*  Talbot's  sword,  sajrs  Camden,  was  found  in  the  river  of 
Dordon,  and  sold  by  a  peasant  to  an  armourer  of  Bour- 
deaux,  with  this  inscription, 

"  Sum  TalboU,  M.  IIII.  C.  XLIII. 
Fro  vincere  inimicos  meos." 

But  pardon  the  Latin,  for  it  was  not  his,  but  his  camping 
chaplain's.  —  A  sword  with  bad  Latin  upon  it,  but  good  steel 
within  it,  says  Fuller. 

It  was  not  uncommon  to  bear  a  motto  upon  the  sword. 
Lope  de  Vega  describes  that  of  Aguilar  as  bearing,  inlaid  in 
gold,  a  verse  of  the  Psalms.    It  was,  he  says, 

"  Mas  famosa  que  fue  de  hombre  cenida. 
Para  ocaslones  del  honor  guardada, 

Y  en  ultima  dcfeusa  de  la  vida, 
Y  desdo  cuya  guarnicion  dorada 

Hasta  la  punta  la  canal  brunida 
Tenia  escrito  de  David  un  verso 
Nielado  de  oro  en  cl  asero  terso. 

Jlrrtcsolrm  Conqufstada. 
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Fled  fost,  all  panic-struck  and  spiritless, 
And  mingling  with  the  routed,  Fastolffe  fled, 
Fastolffc,  all  fierce  and  haughty  as  he  was,^ 
False  to  his  former  fkmc ;  for  he  beheld 
The  Maiden  rushing  onward,  and  such  fipar 
Ran  through  his  frame,  as  thrills  the  African, 
When,  grateful  solace  in  the  sultry  hour. 
He  rises  on  the  buoyant  billow's  breast. 
And  then  beholds  the  inevitable  shark 
Close  on  him,  open-mouth'd. 

But  Talbot  now 
A  moment  paused,  for  bending  thitherward 
He  mark'd  a  warrior,  such  as  well  might  ask 
His  utmost  force.     Of  strong  and  stately  port 
The  onward  foeman  moved,  and  bore  on  high 
A  battle-axe  <,  in  many  a  field  of  blood 
Known  by  the  English  chieftain.     Over  heaps 
Of  siaughter'd,  he  made  way,  and  bade  the  troops 
Retire  fh>m  the  bold  earl :  then  Conrade  spake. 
**  Vain  is  thy  valour,  Talbot  I  look  around. 
See  where  thy  squadrons  fly !  but  thou  shalt  lose 
No  honour,  by  their  cowardice  subdued. 
Performing  well  thyself  the  soldier's  part" 

"  And  let  them  fly  1  *'  the  indignant  Earl  exclaim'd, 
"  And  let  them  fly !  and  bear  thou  witness,  chief! 
That  guiltless  of  this  day's  disgrace,  I  fall. 
But,  Frenchman  t  Talbot  will  not  tamely  fall, 
Nor  unrevenged." 

So  saying,  for  the  war 
He  stood  prepared :  nor  now  with  heedless  rage 
The  champions  fought,  for  either  knew  full  well 
His  foeman's  prowess :  now  they  aim  the  blow 
Insidious,  with  quick  change  then  drive  the  steel 
Fierce  on  the  side  exposed.     The  unfidthful  arms 
Tield  to  the  strong*driven  edge ;  the  blood  streams 

down 
Their  batter'd  mail.     With  swift  eye  Conrade  mark'd 
The  lifted  buckler,  and  beneath  impell'd 
His  battle-axe  ;  that  instant  on  his  helm 
The  sword  of  Talbot  fell,  and  with  the  blow 
It  broke.    **  Tet  yield  thee,  Englishman  I "  exclaim'd 
The  generous  Frank ;  **  vain  is  this  bloody  strife : 
Me  should'st  thou  conquer,  little  would  my  death 
Avail  thee,  weak  and  wounded  ! " 

"  Long  enough 
Talbot  has  lived,"  replied  the  sullen  chief : 


>  In  the  Puton  Letters,  publUhed  by  Mr.  Fenn,  FutollTe 
appears  in  a  Tery  unfavourable  light.  Henry  Windsor  writes 
thus  or  him,  "  hit  is  not  unknown  that  cruelle  and  vengible 
he  hath  byn  ever,  and  for  the  most  part  with  out«  pite  and 
mercy.  I  can  no  more,  but  rode  et  corHpe  ettm^  lor  truly  he 
cannot  bryng  about  his  matters  in  this  word  {world),  for  the 
word  is  not  for  him.  I  suppose  it  wolnot  chaunge  yett  be 
likelenes,  but  i  beseche  you  sir  help  not  to  amend  hym  onely, 
but  every  other  man  yf  ye  kno  any  mo  roysse  disposed." 

The  order  of  the  garter  was  taken  from  Fastolfb  for  his 
conduct  at  Patay.  He  suflbred  a  more  material  loss  in  the 
money  ho  expended  in  the  service  of  the  state.  In  14^, 
4083/.  \7ts.  Id.  were  due  to  him  for  costs  and  charges  during 
his  services  in  France,  "  whereof  tho  said  Fastolflte  hath  had 
nouthcr  paycment  nor  assignation."    .So  he  complains. 

s  In  a  battle  between  the  Burgimdlans  and  Dauphlnoia, 
near  Abbeville  (1421),  Monstrellet  especially  notices  the  con- 
duct of  John  Villain,  who  had  that  day  been  made  a  knight. 
He  was  a  nobleman  from  Flanders,  very  tall,  and  of  great 


<*  His  hour  is  come ;  yet  shalt  not  thou  survive 
To  glory  in  his  fall  1*'    So»  as  he  spake. 
He  lifted  from  the  ground  a  massy  spear. 
And  came  again  to  battle. 

Now  more  fierce 
The  conflict  raged,  for  careless  of  himself. 
And  desperate,  Talbot  fought     Collected  still 
Was  Conrade.     Wheresoe'er  his  foeman  aim'd 
The  well-thrust  javelin,  there  he  swung  around 
His  guardian  shield :  the  long  and  vain  assault 
Exhausted  Talbot  now ;  fored<»e  with  toil 
He  bare  his  buckler  low  for  weariness. 
The  buckler  now  splinter'd  with  many  a  stroke  > 
Fell  piecemeal ;  fh)m  his  riven  arms  the  blood 
Stream'd  fast :  and  now  the  Frenchman's  hattle-axt 
Came  unresisted  on  the  shieldless  maiL 
But  then  he  held  his  hand.     **  Urge  not  to  death 
This  fhdtless  contest !  "  he  exclaim'd:  "  Oh  chief! 
Are  there  not  those  in  England  who  would  feel 
Keen  anguish  at  thy  loss  ?  a  wife  perchance 
Who  trembles  for  thy  safety,  or  a  child 
Needing  a  father's  care  1 " 

Then  Talbot's  heart 
Smote  him.  **  Warrior  1"  he  cried,  •*  if  thou  dost  think 
That  life  is  worth  preserving,  hie  thee  hence. 
And  save  thyself :  I  loathe  this  useless  talk." 

So  saying,  he  address'd  him  to  the  fight. 
Impatient  of  existence :  from  their  arms 
Fire  tlash'd,  and  quick  they  panted ;  but  not  long 
Endured  the  deadly  combaL     With  fbll  force 
Down  through  his  shoulder  even  to  the  chest, 
Conrade  impell'd  the  ponderous  battle-axe; 
And  at  that  instant  underneath  his  shield 
Received  the  hostile  spear.     Prone  fell  the  Earl, 
Even  in  his  death  rejoicing  that  no  foe 
Should  live  to  boast  his  &11. 

Then  with  fslnt  haai 
Conrade  unlaced  his  helm,  and  fh>m  his  brow 
Wiping  the  cold  dews  ominous  of  death. 
He  laid  him  on  the  earth,  thence  to  remove, 
VfhWn  the  long  lance  hung  heavy  in  his  side, 
Powerless.     As  thus  beside  his  lifeless  foe 
He  lay,  the  herald  of  the  English  Earl 
With  fidtering  step  drew  near,  and  when  he  saw 
His  master's  arms,  **  Alas  1  and  is  it  you. 
My  lord  ?  "  he  cried.     "  God  pardon  you  your  sini ! 


bodily  strength,  and  was  mounted  on  a  good  bone.  h<ddlnga 
battle-axe  in  both  hands.  Thus  he  pushed  into  the 
part  of  the  battle,  and  throwing  the  bridle  on  his 
neck,  gave  such  blows  on  all  sides  with  his  batt1»-aie, 
whoever  was  struck  was  instantly  unhorsed  and 
past  recovery.  In  this  way  he  met  Poton  de  3CalncraUkM» 
who,  after  the  battle  was  over,  declared  the  wonders  he  dU, 
and  that  he  got  out  of  his  reach  as  fast  as  he  could.  _Vol.  v. 
p.  294. 

>  "  I/ccu  des  chevaliers  ktaXt  ordinairemcnt  un  boarHer  dt 
forme  k  pou  prds  triangulaire,  large  par  le  haut  pour  couvrlr 
le  corps,  et  se  termlnant  en  pointe  par  le  bas,  afln  d'etre  moiM 
lourd.  On  les  fatsait  de  bois  qu'on  recouvrait  avec  du  coir 
bouilli,  avcc  des  nerfs  ou  autres  matidrcs  dures.  mais  janali 
du  fer  ou  deader.  Seulement  11  ^tait  permis,  pour  lea  cih 
pdcher  d'etre  coupes  trop  ais6ment  par  les  ep^s,  d*y  msttrt 
un  cercle  d'or,  d'argent,  ou  de  fer,  qui  les  entourit."— £# 
Grand. 
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been  fbrty  yean  your  officer, 

ne  it  is  I  should  surrender  now 

isigns  of  my  office  1 "    So  he  said, 

lying  thus  his  rite  of  sepulture, 

o'er  the  slaughtered  chief  his  blaxon'd  coot  ^ 

1  Connde  thus  bespake  him  :  "  Englishman, 
a  dying  soldier  one  kind  act  I 
T  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  bid  her  haste 
and  thou  shaft  gain  what  recompence 
eth  thee  to  ask.** 

The  herald  soon 
?  the  missioned  Virgin,  told  his  Ule. 
linx  she  hasten*d  on,  and  when  she  knew 
ath-pale  bee  of  Conrade,  scarce  could  Joan 
the  expiring  warrior's  heavy  hand, 
ess  It  to  her  heart 

**  I  sent  for  thee, 
nd  !  **  with  Interrupted  voice  he  cried, 
I  might  comfort  this  my  dying  hour 
le  good  deed.     A  Cidr  domain  is  mine, 
incis  and  his  Isabel  possess 
dine  inheritance.**    He  paused  awhile, 
'vag  for  utterance ;  then  with  breathless  speed, 
le  as  him  he  moum'd  for,  Francis  came, 
vag  in  silence  o'er  the  blameless  man, 
rith  a  brother's  sorrow :  he  pursued, 
Joan  will  be  thy  care.     I  have  at  home 
d  mother—  Francis,  do  thou  soothe 
Udleas  age.     Nay,  weep  not  for  me  thus : 
u>  the  wretched  is  the  tomb's  repose  !  ** 

lying,  Conrade  drew  the  javelin  forth, 
ed  without  a  groan. 

By  this  the  scouts, 
tming  the  king's  march,  upon  the  plain 
ty  had  arrived,  of  late  so  gay 
narshall'd  thousands  in  their  radiant  arms, 
reamers  glittering  in  the  noon-tide  sun, 
aaon'd  shields  and  gay  accoutrements, 
igeantry  of  war :  but  now  defiled 
ningled  dust  and  blood,  and  broken  arms, 
tangled  bodies.     Soon  the  monarch  joins 
rtor  army.     Round  the  royal  flag, 
""d  in  conquest  now,  the  chieftains  flock 
1i^  their  eager  service.     To  his  arms, 
ely  fearftil,  or  by  speedy  force 
U'd,  the  embattled  towns  submit  and  own 
rightful  king.     Baugenci  strives  in  vain ; 
ie  and  Mehun  yield  ;  from  Sully's  wall 
is  the  banner'd  lion :  on  they  pass, 
re,  and  Troyes,  and  Chalons,  ope  their  gates, 
f  the  mls8ion*d  Maiden's  rumour'd  deeds 
ted,  the  dtiaens  of  Rheims 
telr  own  strength  ;  against  the  English  troops 


»  fact  If  mentioned  in  Andrewi't  History  of  Bng- 
1  have  merely  Terttfled  the  original  expreuioni. 
lenld  of  TalboC  MMight  out  hit  body  among  the  slain. 
ly  lord,  and  is  it  you  I  I  pray  God  pardon  you  all  your 
ifs.  I  have  been  your  oflicer  of  arms  forty  yean  and 
It  Is  time  that  I  should  sorrender  to  you  the  ensigns 
Ace.'  Tbos  spring,  with  the  tears  gushing  from  his 
e  du«w  his  coat  of  arms  over  the  corpse,  thus  per- 
I  one  of  tiie  ancient  rites  of  sepulture." 

wonderftiUy  reverence  this  oyle  \  and 


With  patriot  valour,  irresistible, 

They  rise,  they  conquer,  and  to  their  liege  lord 

Present  the  city  keys. 

The  mom  was  fidr 
When  Rheims  re-echoed  to  the  busy  hum 
Of  multitudes,  for  high  solemnity 
Assembled.     To  the  holy  &bric  moves 
The  long  procession,  through  the  streets  bestrewn 
With  flowers  and  laurel  boughs.  The  courtier  throng 
Were  there,  and  they  in  Orleans,  who  endured 
The  siege  right  bravely ;  Gaucour,  and  La  Hire, 
The  gallant  Xaintrailles,  Boussac,  and  Chabannea, 
Alenson,  and  the  bravest  of  the  brave. 
The  Bastard  Orleans,  now  in  hope  elate. 
Soon  to  release  from  hard  captivity 
His  dear-beloved  brother ;  gallant  men. 
And  worthy  of  eternal  memory. 
For  they,  in  the  most  perilous  times  of  France, 
Despair'd  not  of  their  country.     By  the  king 
The  delegated  Damsel  pass'd  along 
Clad  in  her  batter'd  arms.     She  bore  on  high 
Her  hallow 'd  banner  to  the  sacred  pile. 
And  flx'd  it  on  the  altar,  whilst  her  hand 
Pour'd  on  the  monarch's  head  the  mystic  oll,^ 
Wafted  of  yore  by  milk-white  dove  from  heaven, 
(So  legends  say)  to  Clovis  when  he  stood 
At  Rheims  for  baptism ;  dubious  since  that  day. 
When  Tolbiac  plain  reek'd  with  his  warrior's  blood. 
And  fierce  upon  their  flight  the  Almanui  prest. 
And  rear'd  the  shout  of  triumph  ;  in  that  hour 
Clovis  invoked  aloud  the  Christian  God 
And  conquer'd :  waked  to  wonder  thus,  the  chief 
Became  love's  convert,  and  Clotilda  led 
Her  husband  to  the  font. 

The  mission'd  Maid 
Then  placed  on  Charles's  brow  the  crown  of  France, 
And  back  retiring,  gazed  upon  the  king 
One  moment,  quickly  scanning  all  the  past. 
Till  in  a  tumult  of  wild  wonderment 
She  wept  aloud.     The  assembled  multitude 
In  awful  stillness  witness'd  -.  then  at  once. 
As  with  a  tempest-rushing  noise  of  winds. 
Lifted  their  mingled  clamours.     Now  the  Maid 
Stood  as  prepared  to  speak,  and  waved  her  hand. 
And  instant  silence  followed. 

"  King  of  France  I " 
She  cried,  "  At  Chinon,  when  my  gifted  eye 
Knew  thee  disguised,  what  inwardly  the  spirit 
Prompted,  I  promised,  with  the  sword  of  God, 
To  drive  fh)m  Orleans  far  the  English  wolves. 
And  crown  thee  in  the  rescued  walls  of  Rheims. 
All  is  accomplish'd.     I  have  here  this  day 
Fulflird  my  mission,  and  anointed  thee 
King  over  this  great  nation.     Of  this  charge, 
Or  well  perform'd  or  carelessly,  that  God 


at  the  coronation  of  their  kings,  fetch  it  from  the  church 
where  it  is  krpt,  with  great  solemnity.  For  it  is  brought 
(salth  Sleiden  in  his  Commentaries)  hj  the  prior  sitting  on 
a  white  ambling  pufrey,  and  attended  by  his  monkes ;  the 
archbishop  of  the  town  (Rheims)  and  such  bishops  as  are 
present,  going  to  the  church  door  to  meet  It,  and  leaving  Tor 
it  with  the  prior  some  gage,  and  the  king,  when  It  Is  by  the 
archbishop  brought  to  the  altar,  bowing  liimself  before  it 
with  great  reverence."  —  P«rr  Heylifn, 
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Of  Whom  thou  holdest  thine  authority 

Will  take  account ;  from  Him  all  power  derives. 

Thy  duty  is  to  fear  the  Lord,  and  rule. 

According  to  His  word  and  to  the  laws, 

The  people  thus  committed  to  thy  charge  : 

Theirs  b  to  fear  Htm  and  to  honour  Thee, 

And  with  that  fear  and  honour  to  obey 

In  all  things  lawfUl ;  both  being  thus  alike 

By  duty  bound,  alike  restricted  both 

From  wilfiil  license.    If  thy  heart  be  set 

To  do  His  will  and  in  His  ways  to  walk, 

I  know  no  limit  to  the  happiness 

Thou  may'st  create.     I  do  beseech  thee,  King !  '* 

The  Maid  ezclaim'd,  and  fell  upon  the  ground 

And  clasp*d  his  knees,  "  I  do  beseech  thee.  King  ! 

By  all  the  thousands  that  depend  on  thee, 

For  weal  or  woe, .  .  consider  what  thou  art. 

By  >Vhom  appointed  !    If  thou  dost  oppress 

Thy  people ;  if  to  aggrandize  thyself 

Thou  tear'st  them  from  their  homes,  and  sendest  them 

To  slaughter,  prodigal  of  misery ; 

If  when  the  widow  and  the  orphan  groan 

In  want  and  wretchedness,  thou  turnest  thee 

To  hear  the  music  of  the  flatterer*s  tongue ; 


If  when  thou  hear*8t  of  thousands  who  hive  fldlen, 

Thou  say'st,  *  I  am  a  King  I  and  fit  it  is 

That  these  should  perish  for  me ;  * .  .  if  thy  reahn 

Should,  through  the  counsels  of  thy  government, 

Be  flll'd  with  woe,  and  in  thy  streets  be  heard 

The  voice  of  mourning  and  the  feeble  cry 

Of  asking  hunger ;  if  in  place  of  Law 

Iniquity  prevail ;  if  Avarice  grind 

The  poor ;  if  discipline  be  utterly 

Relax'd,  Vice  chartered.  Wickedness  let  loose ; 

Though  in  the  general  ruin  all  must  share. 

Each  answer  for  his  own  peculiar  guilt. 

Yet  at  the  Judgement-day,  from  those  to  whom 

The  power  was  given,  the  Oiver  of  all  power 

Will  call  for  righteous  and  severe  account 

Chuse  thou  the-better  part,  and  rule  the  land 

In  righteousness ;  in  righteousness  thy  throne 

Shall  then  be  stablish'd,  not  by  foreign  foes 

Shaken,  nor  by  domestic  enemies. 

But  guarded  then  by  loyalty  and  love. 

True  hearts.  Good  Angels,  and  All-seeing  Heaveo.** 

Thus  spake  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  solemnly 
Accomplishing  her  marvellous  mission  here. 


THE  VISION  OF  THE  MAID  OF  ORLEANS. 


In  the  fint  edition  of  Joan  of  Arc  thia  Vision  formed  the  ninth  book,  allegorical  machinery  haTing  bven  intro- 
duced throughout  thp  poem  as  originally  written.  All  that  remained  of  such  machinery  was  expunged  in  the 
•eeood  •ditlon,  and  the  Vision  wai  then  ftruck  out,  as  uo  longer  according  vith  the  general  dMign. 


THE  FIRST  BOOK. 

Orleans  was  hush*d  in  sleep.  Stretched  on  her  couch 
The  delegated  Maiden  lay ;  with  toil 
Exhausted,  and  sore  anguish,  soon  she  closed 
Her  heavy  eyelids ;  not  reposing  then. 
For  busy  phantasy  in  other  scenes 
Awaken*d :  whether  that  superior  powers, 

*  May  says  of  Serapis, 

**  Erudit  at  placide  humanam  per  somnla  mentem, 
Noctumique  quiete  docct ;  nulloque  labore 
Hie  tantum  parta  est  pretlosa  scientia,  nuUo 
Exeutitnr  studio  rerum.    Mortalia  corda 
Tune  Deus  iste  docct,  cum  sunt  mlnua  aptadoeeri, 
Cum  nullum  obtequium  prsHtant,  meritisque  fatcntur 
Nil  iese  debere  suls ;  tunc  recta  tcientet 
Cum  nil  scire  ralent.    Non  illo  tempore  sensus 
Uumanos  forsan  dignatur  numcn  inire. 
Cum  propriis  poMunt  per  se  discursibua  uti, 
Ne  forte  humanA  ratio  divina  coiret.'*— Sup.  Lucani. 

*  I  have  met  with  a  singular  Ule  to  illustrate  this  spiritual 
theory  of  dreams. 

Guntrum,  king  of  the  Franki,  was  liberal  to  the  poor,  and 


By  wise  permission,  prompt  the  midnight  dream. 
Instructing  best  the  passive  fjiculty ;  ^ 
Or  that  the  soul,  escaped  its  fleshly  clog. 
Flies  free,  and  soars  amid  the  Invisible  world. 
And  all  things  are  that  «eem.« 

Along  a  moor, 
Barren,  and  wide,  and  drear,  and  desolate. 
She  roam'd,  a  wanderer  through  the  cheerless  nl^it 

he  himself  experienced  the  wonderful  eiltcta  of  divlBe  liba> 
rality.    For  one  day  as  he  was  bunting  in  a  forert  ha  wm 
separated  from  his  companions,  and  arrived  at  a  little  sti 
of  water  with  only  one  comrade  of  tried  and  approved 
lity.     Here  he  found  himself  opprett  Y^  drowsiness,  cad 
reclining  his  head  upon  the  tervaiit*s  lap  went  to  sleep. 
The  servant  witnessed  a  wonderful  thing,  for  he  saw  a  Uctlt 
beast  creep  out  of  the  month  of  his  sleeping  master,  and  ff 
immediately  to  the  streamlet,  which  it  vainly  attemplad  t» 
cross.    The  servant  drew  his  sword  and  laid  it  aanm  tit 
water,  over  which  the  little  beast  easily  past  and  crept  taitoi 
hole  of  a  mountain  on  the  oppotite  aide ;  tnm  wkeact  K 
made  iU  appearance  again  in  an  hour,  and  returned  by  tiM 
same  means  into  the  king's  mouth.  The  king  then  awak«Ni 
and  told  his  companion  that  he  had  dreamt  that  he  «M 
arrived  upon  the  bank  of  an  immense  river,  which  he  lii 
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High  the  sflence  of  the  unbroken  plain 
teni*s  boom  was  heard ;  hoarsC)  heavy,  deep, 
accordant  miuic  to  the  scene, 
cuds,  driven  (ast  before  the  stormy  wind, 
hadowin^:   through  their  broken  fold))  the 
noon 

d  at  times  with  transitory  ray, 
de  the  moving  darkness  visible. 
w  arrived  beside  a  fenny  lake 
ds,  amid  whose  stagnate  waters,  hoarse 
g  reeds  rustled  to  the  gale  of  night 
worn  bark  receive^  the  Maid,  impeird 
rs  uniieen ;  then  did  the  moon  display 
trough  the  crazy  vessel's  yawning  side 
ddy  waters  oozed.     A  Woman  guides, 
;ads  the  sail  before  the  wind,  which  moan*d 
icholy  mournful  to  her  ear, 
by  a  dungeon'd  wretch  was  heard 
at  evening  round  his  prison  towers. 
s  the  pilot's  countenance,  her  e>'es 
and  her  sunk  cheeks  were  furrow'd  deep, 
I'd  by  tears !  a  few  grey  locks  hung  down 
her  hood :  and  through  the  Maiden's  veins 
pt  the  blood,  when,  as  the  night-breeze  pass'd, 
ler  tatter'd  mantle,  coll'd  around 
a  serpent  gnawing  at  her  heart 

klumeless  bats  with  short  shrill  note  flit  by, 
night-raven's  scream  came  fitfully, 
a  the  hollow  blast     Eager  the  Maid 
:o  the  shore,  and  now  upon  the  bank 
nful  to  escape,  yet  trembling  still 
lection. 

There,  a  mouldering  pile 
J  its  wide  ruins,  o'er  the  plain  below 
a  gloomy  shade,  save  where  the  moon 
tirough  its  fivtted  windows :  the  dark  yew, 
ig  with  age,  branch'd  there  its  naked  roots, 
re  the  melancholy  cypress  rear'd 
;  the  earth  was  heaved  with  many  a  mound, 
«  and  there  a  half-demolish'd  tomb. 

low,  amid  the  ruin's  darkest  shade, 
frin's  eye  beheld  where  pale  blue  flames 
vering,  now  just  gleaming  from  the  earth, 
r  in  darkness  drown'd.     An  aged  man 
r,  wated  on  what  in  long-past  days 
n  some  sculptured  monument,  now  fallen 
f-obscured  by  moss,  and  gather'd  heaps 
rr'd  yew-leaves  and  earth-mouldering  bones, 
was  large  and  ray  less,  and  flx'd  full 
e  Maid ;  the  tomb-flres  on  his  face 
4ue  light ;  hb  hct  was  of  the  hue 
1 ;  his  limbfl  were  mantled  in  a  shroud. 


r  a  bridge  of  Iron,  and  from  thence  came  to  a  moun- 
lich  a  great  quaotity  of  gold  was  concealed.  When 
had  concluded,  the  servant  related  what  he  bad 
)d  they  both  went  to  examine  the  mountain,  where 
png  they  ditcoTered  an  Immense  weight  of  gold, 
lied  apoD  this  tale  In  a  book  entitled  Sphinx,  Theo- 
Oosopkiea.  Autkore  Johamu  Hekijeldio,  Eecletiaste 
ftiMo.    1621. 

ne  story  is  la  Matthew  of  Westminster ;  It  is  added 
Tom  applied  the  treasures  thus  found  to  pious  uses. 
•  truth  off  the  theory  there  if  the  evidence  of  a 


Then  with  a  deep  heart-terrifying  voice. 
Exclaim 'd  the  spectre,  "  Welcome  to  these  realms. 
These  regions  of  Despair,  O  thou  whose  steps 
Sorrow  hath  guided  to  my  sad  aliodes  ! 
Welcome  to  my  drear  empire,  to  this  gloom 
Eternal,  to  this  everlasting  night. 
Where  never  morning  darts  the  enlivening  ray. 
Where  never  shines  the  sun,  but  all  is  dark. 
Dark  as  the  bosom  of  their  gloomy  King." 

So  saying,  he  arose,  and  drawing  on, 
Her  to  the  abbey's  inner  ruin  led. 
Resisting  not  his  guidance.     Through  the  roof 
Once  flatted  and  emblazed,  but  broken  now 
In  part,  elsewhere  all  open  to  the  sky, 
The  moon-beams  enter'd,  chequcr'd  here,  and  here 
With  unimpeded  light     The  Ivy  twined 
Round  the  dismantled  columns ;  imaged  forms 
Of  saints  and  warlike  chleft,  moss-canker'd  now 
And  mutilate,  lay  strewn  upon  the  ground. 
With  crumbled  fragments,  crucifixes  fallen, 
And  rusted  trophies.     Meantime  overhead 
Roar'd  the  loud  blast  &nd  fh)m  the  tower  the  owl 
Scream'd  as  the  tempest  shook  her  secret  nest 
He,  silent  1^  ber  on,  and  often  paused. 
And  pointed,  that  her  eye  might  contemplate 
At  leisure  the  drear  scene. 

He  dragg'd  her  on 
Through  a  low  iron  door,  down  broken  stairs  ; 
Then  a  cold  horror  through  the  Maiden's  frame 
Crept  for  she  stood  amid  a  vault,  and  saw. 
By  the  sepulchral  lamp's  dim  glaring  light, 
The  fragments  of  the  dead. 

"  Look  here  I  "  he  cried, 
"  Damsel,  look  here !  survey  this  house  of  death  ; 
O  soon  to  tenant  it ;  soon  to  increase 
These  trophies  of  mortality,  .  .  for  hence 
Is  no  return.     Gaze  here ;  behold  this  skull. 
These  eyeless  sockets,  and  these  unfiesh'd  jaws. 
That  with  their  ghastly  grinning  seem  to  mock 
Thy  perishable  charms ;  for  thus  thy  cheek 
Must  moulder.    Child  of  grief !  shrinks  not  thy  soul. 
Viewing  these  horrors  ?  trembles  not  thy  heart 
At  the  dread  thought  that  here  its  life's-blood  soon 
Shall  stagnate,  and  the  finely-fibred  frame. 
Now  warm  in  lif^  and  feeling,  mingle  soon 
With  the  cold  clod  ?  thing  horrible  to  think,  .  . 
Yet  in  thought  only,  for  reality 
Is  none  of  suffering  here ;  here  all  is  peace ; 
No  nerve  will  throb  to  anguish  in  the  grave. 
Dreadful  it  is  to  think  of  losing  life. 
But  having  lost  knowledge  of  loss  Is  not 
Therefore  no  ill.     Oh,  wherefore  then  delay 
To  end  all  ills  at  once  I " 


monkish  miracle.  When  Thurrillus  was  about  to  follow 
St.  Julian  and  visit  the  world  of  souls,  his  guide  said  to  him, 
"  Let  thy  body  rest  in  the  bed,  for  thy  spirit  only  Is  about  to 
depart  with  me  ;  and  lest  the  body  should  appear  dead,  I  will 
send  into  it  a  vital  breath.*' 

The  body  however  by  a  strange  sympathy  was  aflected  like 
the  spirit ;  for  when  the  foul  and  fetid  smoke  which  arose 
from  the  tithes  withheld  on  earth  had  nearly  suffocated  Thur. 
cillus,  and  made  him  cough  twice,  those  who  were  near  his 
body  said  that  it  coughed  twice  about  the  same  time. 

Matthetp  Pttri$» 
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So  spake  Despair. 
The  vaulted  roof  echoed  his  hollow  voice, 
And  all  again  was  silence.     Quick  her  heart 
Panted.     He  placed  a  dagger  in  her  hand, 
And  cried  again,  **  Oh  wherefore  then  delay  I 
One  blow,  and  rest  for  ever  I "    On  the  fiend. 
Dark  scowl'd  the  Virgin  with  indignant  eye. 
And  threw  the  dagger  down.     He  next  his  heart 
Replaced  the  murderous  steel,  and  drew  the  Maid 
Along  the  downward  vault. 

The  damp  earth  gave 
A  dim  sound  as  they  pass'd :  the  tainted  air 
Was  cold,  and  heavy  with  unwholesome  dews. 
"  Behold ! "  the  fiend  exclaim'd,  "  how  loatlisoraely 
The  fleshly  remnant  of  mortality 
Moulders  to  clay  i  '*  then  fixing  his  broad  eye 
Full  on  her  face,  he  pointed  where  a  corpse 
I^ay  livid ;  she  beheld  with  horrent  look, 
The  spectacle  abhorr'd  by  living  man. 

"  Look  here  ! "  Despair  pursued,  "  this  loathsome 

mass 
Was  once  as  lovely,  and  as  full  of  life 
As,  Damsel,  thou  art  now.     Those  deep-sunk  eyes 
Once  beam'd  the  mild  light  of  intelligence, 
And  where  thou  seest  the  pamper*d  flesh- worm  trail. 
Once  the  white  bosom  heaved.     She  fondly  thought 
That  at  the  hallow*d  altar,  soon  the  priest 
Should  bless  her  coming  union,  and  the  torch 
Its  joyful  lustre  o*er  the  hall  of  joy. 
Cast  on  her  nuptial  evening :  earth  to  earth 
That  priest  consign'd  her,  for  her  lover  went 
By  glory  lured  to  war,  and  perished  there ; 
Nor  she  endured  to  live.     Ha !  fades  thy  cheek  ? 
Dost  thou  then.  Maiden,  tremble  at  the  tale  ? 
Look  here  !  behold  the  youthful  paramour  I 
The  self-devoted  hero !  *' 

Fearfully 
The  Maid  look*d  down,  and  saw  the  well-known  face 
Of  Theodore.     In  thoughts  unspeakable. 
Convulsed  with  horror,  o'er  her  face  she  dasp'd 
Her  cold  damp  hands :  **  Shrink  not,"  the  phantom 

cried, 
**  Oaze  on  I "  and  unrelentingly  he  grasp'd 
Her  quivering  arm :  ^  this  lifeless  mouldering  clay, 
As  well  thou  know'st,  was  warm  with  all  the  glow 
Of  youth  and  love ;  this  is  the  hand  that  cleft 
Proud  Salisbury's  crest,  now  motionless  in  death, 
Unable  to  protect  the  ravaged  fhune 
From  the  foul  offering  of  mortality 
That  feed  on  heroes.  Though  long  years  were  thine. 
Yet  never  more  would  life  reanimate 
This  slaughter'd  youth ;  slaughtered  for  thee !  for  thou 
Didst  lead  him  to  the  battle  from  his  home. 
Where  else  he  had  survived  to  good  old  age : 
In  thy  defence  he  died :  strike  then  !  destroy 
Remorse  with  life." 

The  BCaid  stood  motionless. 
And,  wistless  what  she  did,  with  trembling  hand 
Received  the  dagger.     Starting  then,  she  cried, 
"  Avaunt,  Despair  !      Eternal  Wisdom  deals 
Or  peace  to  man,  or  misery,  for  his  good 
Alike  design'd ;  and  shall  the  creature  cry, 
*  Why  hast  thou  done  this  ?  '  and  with  impious  pride 
Destroy  the  life  God  gave  ?  *' 

The  fiend  rejoiu'd. 


**  And  thou  dost  deem  it  impious  to  destroy 
The  life  God  gave  ?  What,  Maiden,  is  th'  lot 
Assign'd  to  mortal  man?  bom  but  to  drag. 
Through  life's  long  pilgrimage,  the  wearying  load 
Of  being ;  care- corroded  at  the  hearf^ 
Assailed  by  all  the  numerous  train  of  ills 
That  flesh  inherits ;  till  at  length  worn  out. 
This  is  his  consummation  t  —  Think  again  1 
What,  Maiden,  canst  thou  hope  fh>ra  lengthened  lifle^ 
But  lengthen'd  sorrow  7     If  protracted  long, 
TiU  on  the  bed  of  death  thy  feeble  limbs 
Stretch  out  their  languid   length,  oh   think  what 

thoughts. 
What  agonixing  feelings,  in  that  hour. 
Assail  the  sinking  heart !  slow  beats  the  pulse. 
Dim  grows  the  eye,  and  clammy  drops  bedew 
The  shuddering  frame ;  then  in  its  mightiest  force. 
Mightiest  in  impotence,  the  love  of  life 
Seixes  the  throbbing  heart ;  the  faltering  lips 
Pour  out  the  impious  prayer  that  fidn  would  change 
The  Unchangeable's  decree  ;  surrounding  friends 
Sob  round  the  sufferer,  wet  his  cheek  with  tears 
And  all  he  loved  in  life  embitters  death. 

"  Such,  Maiden,  are  the  pangs  that  wait  the  hour 
Of  easiest  dissolution  !  yet  weak  man 
Resolves,  in  timid  piety,  to  live ; 
And  veiling  Fear  in  Superstition's  garb. 
He  calls  her  Resignation  1 

Coward  wretch  1 
Fond  coward,  thus  to  make  his  reason  war 
Against  his  reason.     Insect  as  he  is, 
This  sport  of  chance,  this  being  of  a  day. 
Whose  whole  existence  the  next  cloud  may  blast, 
Believes  himself  the  care  of  heavenly  powers, 
That  Qod  regards  man,  miserable  man. 
And  preaching  thus  of  power  and  providence. 
Will  crush  the  reptile  that  may  cross  his  path  ! 

"  Fool  that  thou  art!  the  Being  that  permits 
Existence,  gives  to  man  the  worthless  boon  : 
A  goodly  gift  to  those  who,  fortune-blest. 
Bask  in  the  simshine  of  prosperity. 
And  such  do  well  to  keep  it     But  to  one 
Sick  at  the  heart  with  misery,  and  sore 
With  many  a  hard  unmerited  affliction. 
It  is  a  hair  that  chains  to  wretchedness 
The  slave  who  dares  not  burst  it ! 

Thinkest  thou, 
The  parent,  if  his  child  should  unrecall'd 
Return  and  fall  upon  his  neck,  and  cry, 
*  Oh  I  the  wide  world  is  comfortless,  and  fUll 
Of  fleeting  joys  and  heart-consiuning  cares, 
I  can  be  only  happy  in  my  home 
With  thee  — my  friend  I  — ny  father!*  Thinkest 

thou. 
That  he  would  thrust  him  as  an  outcast  forth  ? 
Oh  !  he  would  clasp  the  truant  to  his  heart. 
And  love  the  trespass." 

Whilst  he  spake,  his  eye 
Dwelt  on  the  Maiden's  cheek,  and  read  her  soul 
Struggling  within.     In  trembling  doubt  she  stood 
Even  as  a  wretch,  whose  fiunish'd  entrails  crave 
Supply,  before  him  sees  the  poison'd  food 
In  greedy  horror. 

Tct,  not  silent  long. 
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lent  tempter  cease ! "  the  Ifaiden  cried, 
tboagh  aillictioa  be  my  portion  here, 
it  thoa  I  do  not  feel  high  thoughts  of  joy, 
t-ennobling  joy,  when  I  look  bock 
life  of  duty  well  perfimn'd, 
ft  mine  eyes  to  Hetven,  and  there  in  fidth 
ay  reward  ?  .  .  .  I  grant,  were  this  life  all, 
Te  no  moirning  to  the  tomb's  long  night, 
did  mingle  with  the  senseless  clod, 
as  senseless,  then  wert  thou  indeed 
ftnd  ftiendly  comforter  I . .  But,  fiend, 
i  a  morning  to  the  tomb*s  long  night, 
of  glory,  a  reward  in  heaven, 
1  not  gain  who  never  merited, 
didst  know  the  worth  of  one  good  deed 
last  hour,  thou  would*8t  not  bid  me  lose 
cioos  privilege,  while  life  endures 
ly  Father*s  will.     A  mighty  task 
, ..  a  glorious  calL     France  looks  to  me 
deliverance.*' 

**  Maiden,  thou  hast  done 
;.sion  here,"  the  unbaffled  fiend  replied  : 
oes  are  fled  from  Orleans:  thou,  perchance 
;  in  the  pride  of  victory, 
•St  him  who  perish*d :  yet  albeit 
rden'd  heart  forget  the  gallant  youth, 
»ur  allotted  canst  thou  not  escape, 
-eadful  hour,  when  contumely  and  shame 
joum  in  thy  dungeon.     Wretched  Maid  1 
1  to  drain  the  cup  of  bitterness, 
t  its  dregs, . .  England's  inhuman  chiefe 
!off  thy  sorrows,  blacken  thy  pure  feme, 
oton  it  with  lewd  barbarity, 
rx  such  burning  blushes  to  the  cheek 
in  modesty,  that  thou  shalt  wish 
rth  might  cover  thee.     In  that  last  hour, 
liy  bruis'd  breast  shall  heave  beneath  the  chains 
ak  thee  to  the  stake,  a  spectacle 
brute  multitude,  and  thou  shalt  hear 
7  more  painful  than  the  circling  flames 
then  consume  thee ;  wilt  thou  not  in  vain 
ri»h  my  ftiendly  aid  ?  then  wish  thine  ear 
ank  my  words  of  comfort?  that  thy  hand 
Bsp'd  the  dagger,  and  in  death  preserved 
Iroodesty?** 

Her  glowing  cheek 
,  crimson  ;  her  wide  eye  on  vacancy 


K  Unes  tiroogly  rctenble  a  ptssage  in  tb«  Fharon- 
A'QUani  CbmmberlayiM,  a  poet  who  hai  told  an  Inte- 
aory  in  uncouth  rhym«t,  and  mingled  ■ubllmity  of 
and  beauty  of  exprecston,  with  the  quaintest  con- 
i  most  awkward  invertioni. 

**  On  a  rock  more  high 
n  Keture's  common  •urface,  she  beholds 
mansion  bouse  of  Fate,  which  thus  unfolds 
acred  mysterlei.    A  trine  within 
ladrate  placed,  both  these  encompast  in 
iriect  circle  was  its  form ;  but  what 
Batter  was,  for  us  to  wonder  at, 
adiscovered  left.    A  tower  there  stands 
very  angle,  where  Tlme*s  tetal  hands 
inpardal  Pares  dw^ ;  1'  the  ftrst  she  sees 
ko  the  khidest  of  the  Destinies, 
■  iBmaterfal  eesenoes  to  cull 
!  Sleds  of  liJa,  and  of  them  fiame  the  wool 


Was  flx*d ;  her  breath  short  panted.  The  cold  fiend, 
Grasping  her  hand,  exclaim'd,  *<  Too  timid  Maid 
So  long  repugnant  to  the  healing  aid 
My  firlendship  profilers,  now  shalt  thou  behold 
The  allotted  length  of  life.** 

He  stamp'd  the  earth. 
And  dragging  a  huge  coffin  as  his  car. 
Two  Gouls  came  on,  of  form  mom  fearftil-foul 
Than  ever  palsied  in  her  wildest  dream 
Hag-ridden  Superstition.     Then  Despair 
Seised  on  the  Maid  whose  curdling  blood  stood  still, 
And  placed  her  in  the  seat,  and  on  they  pass'd 
Adown  the  deep  descent     A  meteor  light 
Shot  from  the  dsemons,  as  they  dragg'd  along 
The  unwelcome  load,  and  mark'd  their  brethren  feast 
On  carcasses. 

Below,  the  vault  dilates 
Its  ample  bulk.     **  Look  here ! " — Despair  addrest 
The  shuddering  Virgin,  *•  see  the  dome  of  Death  I " 
It  was  a  spacious  cavern,  hewn  amid 
The  entrails  of  the  earth,  as  though  to  form 
A  grave  for  all  mankind :  no  eye  could  reach. 
Its  distant  bounds.  There,  throned  in  darkness,  dwelt 
The  unseen  power  of  Death. 

Here  stopt  the  Gouls, 
Reaching  the  destined  spot     The  fiend  stept  out. 
And  from  the  coffin  as  he  led  the  Maid, 
Exclaim'd,  *'  Where  mortal  never  stood  before. 
Thou  standest :  look  around  this  boundless  vault ; 
Observe  the  dole  that  Nature  deals  to  man. 
And  learn  to  know  thy  fHend.** 

She  answer'd  not. 
Observing  where  the  Fates  their  several  tasks 
Plied  ceaseless.     "  Mark  how  long  the  shortest  web 
Allowed  to  man  1  **  he  cried ;  "  observe  how  soon. 
Twined  round  yon  never-resting  wheel,  they  change 
Their  snowy  hue,  darkening  through  many  a  shade. 
Till  Atropos  relentless  shuts  the  sheers." 

Too  true  he  spake,  for  of  the  countless  threads. 
Drawn  from  the  heap,  as  white  as  unsunn'd  snow, 
Or  as  the  spotless  lily  of  the  vale. 
Was  never  one  beyond  the  little  span 
Of  infency  untainted ;  few  there  were 
But  lightly  tinged  ;  more  of  deep  crimson  hue. 
Or  deeper  sable  died. '     Two  Genii  stood. 
Still  as  the  web  of  being  was  drawn  forth. 


For  Lachesis  to  spin ;  about  her  flie 

Myriads  of  souls,  that  yet  want  flesh  to  lie 

W^arm'd  with  their  Tunctions  in,  whose  strength  bestows 

That  power  by  which  man  ripe  fur  misery  grows. 

**  Her  next  of  objects  was  that  glorious  tower 
Where  that  swift-flngered  nymph  that  spares  no  hour 
From  mortals'  service,  draws  the  Tarious  threads 
Of  life  in  several  lengths ;  to  weary  beds 
Of  age  extending  some,  whilst  others  in 
Their  infancy  are  broke :  some  blaeki  in  «As, 
Otkerty  tkejavoritft  qf  Heaven,  from  whence 
Their  origin^  candid  tfith  innocences 
Some  purpled  in  qjffUctiont,  others  dyed 
In  sanguine  pleasures  :  some  in  glittering  pride 
Spun  to  adorn  the  earth,  whilst  others  wear 
Kags  of  deformity,  but  knots  of  care 
No  thread  was  wholly  free  f^om.    Next  to  this 
Fair  glorious  tower,  was  placed  that  black  abyu 
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Sprinking  their  powerfiil  drops.     From  ebon  urn, 

Tbe  one  unsparing  dash*d  the  bitter  drops 

Of  woe  ;  and  as  he  dash'd,  his  dark-brown  brow 

Relax'd  to  a  hard  smile.     The  milder  form 

Shed  less  profusely  there  his  lesser  store ; 

Sometimes  with  tears  increasing  the  scant  boon, 

Compassionating  man ;  and  happy  he 

Who  on  his  thread  those  precious  tears  receives ; 

If  It  be  happiness  to  have  the  pulse 

That  throbs  with  pity,  and  in  such  a  world 

Of  wretchedness,  the  generous  heart  that  aches 

With  anguish  at  the  sight  of  human  woe. 

To  her  the  fiend,  well  hoping  now  success, 
**  This  is  thy  thread  ;  observe  how  short  the  span ; 
And  little  doth  the  evil  Genius  spare 
His  bitter  tincture  there.'*     The  Maiden  saw 
Calmlyt    **  Now  gase  !  **  the  tempter  fiend  exclaim'd. 
And  placed  again  the  poniard  in  her  hand. 
For  Superstition,  with  a  burning  torch, 
Approach'd  the  loom.     **  This,  Damsel,  is  thy  fkte  I 
The  hour  draws  on  —  now  strike  the  dagger  home  I 
Strike  now,  and  be  at  rest  I  ** 

The  Maid  replied, 
"  Or  to  prevent  or  change  the  will  of  Heaven, 
Impious  I  strive  not :  let  that  will  be  done  I  *' 
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She  spake,  and  lo !  celestial  radiance  bcam'd 
Amid  the  air,  such  odours  wafting  now 
As  erst  came  blended  with  the  evening  gale. 
From  £den*8  bowers  of  bliss.     An  angel  form 
Stood  by  the  Maid  ;  his  wings,  ethereal  white, 
Flash'd  like  the  diamond  in  the  noon-tide  sun, 
Danling  her  mortal  eye :  all  else  appear'd 
Her  Theodore. 

Amazed  she  saw :  the  fiend 
Was  fled,  and  on  her  ear  the  well-known  voice 
Sounded,  though  now  more  musically  sweet 
Than  ever  yet  had  thrill'd  her  soul  attuned, 
When  eloquent  affection  fondly  told 
The  day-dreams  of  delight 

"  Beloved  Maid  I 
Lo  I  I  am  with  thee,  still  thy  Theodore  I 
Hearts  in  the  holy  bands  of  love  combined, 


or  drradrul  Atropot,  the  baleful  seat 

Of  death  and  horrour,  ia  each  room  replcat 

With  lasy  damps,  loud  groani,  and  the  tad  light 

Of  pale  grim  ghotts,  those  terrours  of  the  night. 

To  this,  the  lASt  sUge  that  the  winding  clew 

Of  life  can  lead  mortality  unto, 

Fear  was  the  dreadful  porter,  which  let  in 

All  guests  sent  thither  by  destructive  sin." 

It  li  possible  that  I  may  have  written  from  tlie  recoilec- 


Death  has  no  power  to  sever.     Thou  art  mine  I 
A  little  while  and  thou  shalt  dwell  with  me. 
In  scenes  where  sorrow  is  not     Cheerily 
Tread  thou  the  path  that  leads  thee  to  the  grave, 
Rough  though  it  be  and  painfid,  for  the  grave 
Is  but  the  threshold  of  eternity. 

**  Favoured  of  Heaven,  to  thee  is.  given  to  view 
These  secret  realms.     The  bottom  of  the  abyss 
Thou  treadest.  Maiden.     Here  the  dungeons  are 
Where  bad  men  learn  repentance.     Souls  diseased 
Must  have  their  remedy ;  and  where  disease 
Is  rooted  deep,  the  remedy  is  long 
Perforce,  and  painfuL*' 

Thus  the  spirit  spake. 
And  led  the  Maid  along  a  narrow  path. 
Dark  gleaming  to  the  light  of  fiv-off  flames. 
More  dread  than  darkness.     Soon  the  distant  sound 
Of  clanking  anvils,  and  the  lengthen'd  breath 
Provoking  fire  are  heard  :  and  now  they  reach 
A  wide  expanded  den  where  all  around 
Tremendous  furnaces,  with  hellish  blase. 
Were  burning.     At  the  heaving  bellows  stood 
The  meagre  form  of  Care,  and  as  he  blew 
To  augment  the  fire,  the  fire  auarmented  9coich*d 
His  wretched  limbs ;  sleepless  for  ever  thus 
He  toil'd  and  toil'd,  of  toil  no  end  to  know 
But  endless  toil  and  never-ending  woe. 

An  aged  man  went  round  the  infernal  vault, 
Urging  his  workmen  to  their  ceaseless  task ; 
White  were  his  locks,  as  is  the  wintry  snow 
On  hoar  Plinlimmon's  head.     A  golden  staff 
His  steps  supported :  powerf^  talisman. 
Which  whoso  feels  shall  never  feel  again 
The  tear  of  pity,  or  the  throb  of  love. 
Touch'd  but  by  this,  the  massy  gates  give  way, 
The  buttress  trembles,  and  the  guarded  wall. 
Guarded  in  vain,  submits.     Him  heathens  erst 
Had  deified,  and  bowed  the  suppliant  knee 
To  Plutus.     Nor  are  now  his  votaries  few. 
Even  though  our  blessed  Saviour  hath  himself 
Told  us,  that  easier  through  the  needle's  eye 
Shall  the  huge  camel  pass  i,  than  the  rich  man 
Enter  the  gates  of  heaven.     **  Ye  cannot  serve 
Tour  God,  and  worship  Mammon.** 

**  Missioned  Maidl" 
So  spake  the  spirit,  **  know  that  these,  whose  hands 
Round  each  white  furnace  ply  the  unceasing  toU, 
Were  Mammon*s  slaves  on  earth.    They  did  not  ipait 
To  wring  flrom  poverty  the  hard-eam'd  mite. 
They  robb*d  the  orphan*s  pittance,  they  could  see 
Want*s  asking  eye  unmoved ;  and  therefore  theses 
Ranged  round  the  furnace,  still  must  persevere 
In  Mammon's  service,  scorch*d  by  these  fierce  flrei^ 


tion  of  this  passage.  The  conceit  is  the  same,  and  I  wilUng^ 
attribute  it  to  Chamberlayne,  a  poet  to  whom  I  am  indpbtsi 
for  many  hours  of  doliglit. 

>  I  had  originally  written  eabU  instead  of  eameL  Tto 
alteration  would  not  be  worth  noticing  were  It  not  fiiir  tb» 
reason  which  occasioned  It.  FadUus  eicpMat  pfrftnmrwm 
acust  is  among  the  Hebrew  adages  c»llected  by  Drusiui  1 1h^ 
same  metaphor  is  found  in  two  other  Jewish  prorerba,  auA 
this  confirms  beyond  all  doubt  tbe  oommoa  reading  of  Uata- 
xiz.  24. 
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lom  by  the  overboiling  ore 
;  yet  retaining  still,  to  punSstament 
e<l  here,  their  old  besetting  sin, 
npatif  ntly  to  quench  their  thirst 
i*bable,  large  draughts  of  molten  gold  > 
ink  insatiate,  still  with  pain  renew'd, 
destroy. " 

So  saying,  her  he  led 
om  the  dreadful  cavern  to  a  cell, 
:  with  gem-bom  light     The  rugged  wnlls 
ani'd  with  gold,  and  part  with  silver  oro 
;r  radiance  shone.     The  carbuncle 
3  «trong  lustre  like  the  flamy  sun 
th  irradiate  ;  from  the  earth  beneath, 
m  the  roof  there  stream'd  a  diamond  light ; 
ind  amethysts  their  glows  commix'd 
e  gay  topas,  and  the  softer  ray 
m  the  sapphire,  and  the  emerald's  hue, 
ght  pyropuB. 

There  on  golden  seats, 
rous  sullen,  melancholy  train 
It     **  Maiden,  these,"  said  Theodore, 
ley  who  let  the  love  of  wealth  absorb 
r  pawions ;  in  their  souls  that  vice 
leeply-rooted,  like  the  poison-tree 
th  its  shade  spreads  tiarrenness  around. 
Vlaid  !  were  men  by  no  atrocious  crime 
'd,  no  fraud,  nor  ruffian  violence  ; 
fur  dealing,  and  respectable 
b,  but  such  as  only  for  themselves 
up  their  treasures,  deeming  all  their  wealth 
mu  and  given  to  them,  by  partial  Heaven, 
i  them  only  :  therefore  here  they  sit, 
1  of  gold  enough,  and  by  no  pain 
ted,  save  the  knowledge  of  the  bliss 
it,  and  vain  repentance.     Here  they  dwell, 
g  these  useless  treasures,  till  the  hour 
ral  KstitutioQ.'^ 

Thence  they  pass'd, 
w  arrived  at  such  a  gorgeous  dome, 
the  pomp  of  eastern  opulence 
ever  equal :  wanderM  through  its  halls 
■rous  train  ;  some  with  the  red-sw(4n  eye 
and  intemperance-bloated  cheek ; 
lie  and  nerveless,  and  with  feeble  step, 
»  lack-lustre. 

"  Maiden  !  **  said  her  guide, 
!  are  the  wretched  slaves  of  Appetite, 
ith  their  wish  enjoy'd.     The  epicure 
anpers  his  foul  frame,  till  the  pall'd  sense 
<  at  the  banquet ;  the  voluptuous  here 
in  the  tempting  torrent  of  delight, 
±  in  misery.     All  they  wish'd  on  earth 

Mme  idea,  and  almost  the  tame  wordi,  are  in  one  of 
^ji.    Tlie  passage  is  a  very  fine  one : 

r.  TOO  are  vrdclMd,  mtieraMy  wretched, 
btait  coodenm'd  alive !    There  is  a  place. 
List  daughter !)  in  a  black  and  hollow  vault, 
Hierr  day  is  never  seen ;  there  shines  no  sun, 
lai  tanhig  horror  of  eonsamlng  fires ; 
^bsfatlcH  sal|Aar,  choak'd  with  smoaky  foggs 
^■a  iafected  darknea.   In  this  place 
E^"*!!  aaay  tiioaaand  thousand  sundry  sorts 
(HBncr.4ytac  daaUM  ( there  danned  souls 
^w  without  pity,  there  are  fluttous  fisd 


Possessing  here,  whom  have  they  to  accuse 
But  their  own  folly,  for  the  lot  they  chose  ? 
Yet,  for  that  these  injured  themselves  alone, 
They  to  the  house  of  Penitence  may  hie. 
And,  by  a  long  and  painful  regimen, 
To  wearied  Nature  her  exhaust  e<l  powers 
Restore,  till  they  shall  Icam  to  form  the  wish 
Of  wisdom,  and  Almighty  Goodness  grants 
That  prize  to  him  who  seeks  It." 

MTiilst  he  spake. 
The  board  is  spread.    With  bloated  paunch,  and  eyes 
Fat-swoln,  and  legs  whose  monstrous  size  disgraced 
The  human  form  divine,  their  caterer, 
HIght  Gluttony,  set  forth  the  snioaking  fjrast 
And  by  his  side  came  on  a  brother  fonn, 
With  fiery  check  of  pun>lc  hue,  and  red 
And  scurfy-white,  mix'd  motley ;  his  gross  bulk, 
Like  some  huge  hogshead  shapen'd,  as  applied. 
Him  had  antiquity  with  mystic  rites 
Adored ;  to  him  the  sons  of  Greece,  smd  thine 
Imperial  Rome,  on  many  an  altar  pour'd 
ITie  victim  blood,  with  godlike  titles  graced, 
Bacchus,  or  Dionusus ;  son  of  Jove, 
Deem'd  falsely,  tor  fh)m  Folly's  idiot  form 
He  sprung,  what  time  Madness,  with  flirious  hand. 
Seized  cm  the  laughing  female.     At  one  birth 
She  brought  the  brethren,  menial  here  below. 
Though  sovereigns  upon  earth,  where  oft  they  hold 
High  revels.    'Mid  the  monastery's  gloom, 
Thy  palace  Gluttony,  and  oft  to  thee 
The  sacrifice  is  spread,  when  the  grave  voice 
Episcopal  proclaims  approaching  day 
Of  visitation ;  or  churchwardens  meet 
To  save  the  wretched  many  fVom  the  gripe 
Of  poverty ;  or  'mid  thy  ample  halls 
Of  London,  mighty  Mayor  !  rich  Aldermen, 
Of  coming  feast  hold  converse. 

Otherwhere, 
For  though  alHcd  in  nature  as  in  blood. 
They  hold  divided  sway,  his  brother  lifts 
His  spungy  sceptre.     In  the  noble  domes 
Of  princes,  and  state-wearied  ministers. 
Maddening  he  reigns ;  and  when  the  affrighted  mind 
Casts  o'er  a  long  career  of  guilt  and  blood 
Its  eye  reluctant,  then  his  aid  is  sought 
To  lull  the  worm  of  conscience  to  repose. 
He  too  the  halls  of  country  squires  frequents ; 
But  chiefly  loves  the  learned  gloom  that  shades 
Thy  offspring  Rhedycina,  and  thy  walls 
Granta !  nightly  libations  there  to  him 
Profuse  are  pour'd,  till  from  the  dizzy  brain 
Triangles,  circles,  parallelograms. 
Moods,  tenses,  dialects,  and  demigods, 


With  toads  and  adders :  there  is  burning  oil 
Pour'd  down  tlie  drunlutrd's  throat,  Utt  usurer 
Is  forced  to  sup  whote  draughts  qfmoUen  golds 
There  is  the  murderer  for  ever  stabb'd, 
Yet  he  can  never  die ;  there  lies  the  wanton 
On  raclcs  of  burning  steel,  whilst  in  his  soul 
He  feels  the  torment  of  his  raging  lust." 

'  Ti»  Pity  ahe*$  m  Whore. 

1  wrote  this  passage  when  very  young,  and  the  idea,  trite 
as  it  is,  was  new  to  me.  It  occurs  I  t>elieve  in  most  descrip- 
tions of  hell,  and  perhaps  owes  Its  origin  to  the  fate  of 
Crassus. 
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And  logic  and  theology  are  swept 
By  the  red  deluge. 

Unmolested  there 
He  revels ;  till  the  general  feast  comes  round, 
The  sacri&ce  septennial,  when  the  sons 
Of  England  meet,  with  watchfUl  care  to  chuse 
Their  delegates,  wise,  independent  men, 
Unbribing  and  unbribed,  and  chosen  to  guard 
Their  rights  and  charters  fh)m  the  encroaching  grasp 
Of  greedy  power ;  then  all  the  joyful  land 
Join  in  his  sacrifices  so  inspired 
To  make  the  important  choice. 

The  observing  Maid 
Address'd  her  guide,  **  These,  Theodore,  thou  say'st 
Are  men,  who  pampering  their  foul  appetites. 
Injured  themselves  alone.    But  where  are  they. 
The  worst  of  villains,  viper-like,  who  coil 
Around  deluded  woman,  so  to  sting 
The  heart  that  loves  them  ?  '* 

**  Them,"  the  spirit  replied, 
**  A  long  and  dreadful  punishment  awaits. 
For  when  the  prey  of  want  and  infamy. 
Lower  and  lower  still  the  victim  sinks. 
Even  to  the  depth  of  shame,  not  one  lewd  word. 
One  impious  imprecation  fh>m  her  lips 
Escapes,  nay  not  a  thought  of  evil  lurks 
In  the  polluted  mind,  that  docs  not  plead 
Before  the  throne  of  Justice,  thunder-tongued 
Against  the  foul  seducer.*' 

Now  they  rea(th*d 
The  house  of  Penitence.     Credulity 
Stood  at  the  gate,  stretching  her  eager  head 
As  though  to  listen ;  on  her  vacant  face, 
A  look  that  promised  premature  assent ; 
Though  her  Regret  behind,  a  meagre  fiend, 
Disciplined  sorely. 

Here  they  entered  in. 
And  now  arrived  where,  as  in  study  tranced. 
They  saw  the  mistress  of  the  dome.     Her  face 
Spake  that  composed  severity,  that  knows 
No  angry  impulse,  no  weak  tenderness. 
Resolved  and  calm.     Before  her  lay  the  Book, 
Which  hath  the  words  of  life  *,  and  as  she  read. 
Sometimes  a  tear  would  trickle  down  her  cheek. 
Though  heavenly  joy  beam'd  in  her  eye  the  while. 

Leaving  her  undisturVd  to  the  first  ward 
Of  this  great  lazar-housc,  the  Angel  led 
The  favoured  Maid  of  Orleans.     Kneeling  down 
On  the  hard  stone  which  their  bare  knees  had  worn, 
In  sackcloth  robed,  a  numerous  train  appeared  : 
Hard-featured  some,  and  some  demurely  grave ; 
Tet  such  expression  stealing  fh>m  the  eye. 
As  though,  that  only  Baked,  all  the  rest 
Were  one  close-fitting  mask.     A  scofling  fiend. 
For  fiend  he  was,  though  wisely  serving  here, 
Mock'd  at  his  patients,  and  did  often  strew 
Ashes  upon  them,  and  then  bid  them  say 
Their  prayers  aloud,  and  then  he  louder  laughM : 
For  these  were  hypocrites,  on  earth  revered 
As  holy  ones,  who  did  in  public  tell 
Their  beads,  and  make  long  prayers,  and  cross  them- 
selves. 
And  call  themselves  most  miserable  sinners, 
That  so  they  might  be  deemed  most  pious  saints; 
And  go  all  filth,  and  never  let  a  smile 


Bend  their  stem  muscles ;  gloomy,  sullen  men. 

Barren  of  all  affection,  and  all  this 

To  please  their  God,  forsooth !    And  therefore  Sooro 

Grinn'd  at  his  iMitients,  making  them  repeat 

Their  solemn  fkrce,  with  keenest  raillery 

Tormenting ;  but  if  earnest  in  their  prayer. 

They  pour'd  the  silent  sorrows  of  the  soul 

To  heaven,  then  did  they  not  regard  his  mocks 

Which  then  came  painless,  and  Humility 

Then  rescued  them,  and  led  to  Penitence, 

That  she  might  lead  to  heaven. 

From  thence  they  cam 
Where,  in  the  next  ward,  a  most  wretched  band 
Groaned  underneath  the  bitter  tyranny 
Of  a  fierce  demon.     His  coarse  hair  was  red. 
Pale  grey  his  eyes,  and  blood-shot ;  and  his  face 
Wrinkled  by  such  a  smile  as  Malice  wears 
In  ecstasy.     Well-pleased  he  went  around. 
Plunging  his  dagger  in  the  hearts  of  some. 
Or  probing  with  a  poison'd  lance  their  breasts. 
Or  placing  coals  of  fire  within  their  wounds ; 
Or  seizing  some  within  his  mighty  grasp. 
He  fix'd  them  on  a  stake,  and  then  drew  back 
And  laugh'd  to  see  them  writhe. 

"  These,*'  said  the  spirit, 
*<  Are  taught  by  Cruelty,  to  loathe  the  lives 
They  led  themselves.     Here  are  those  wicked  men 
Who  loved  to  exercise  their  tyrant  power 
On  speechless  brutes  ;  bad  husbands  undergo 
A  long  purgation  here ;  the  traffickers 
In  human  flesh  here  too  are  disciplined. 
Till  by  their  suffering  they  have  equaird  all 
The  miseries  they  inflicted,  all  the  mass 
Of  wretchedness  caused  by  the  wars  they  waged, 
The  villages  they  burnt,  the  widows  left 
In  want,  the  slave  or  led  to  suicide. 
Or  murder*d  by  the  foul  infected  air 
Of  his  close  dungeon,  or,  more  sad  than  all. 
His  virtue  lost,  his  very  soul  enslaved, 
And  driven  by  woe  to  wickedness. 

These  next, 
Whom  thou  beholdest  in  this  dreary  room. 
With  suUen  eyes  of  hatred  and  of  fear 
Each  on  the  other  scowling,  these  have  been 
False  friends.    Tormented  by  their  own  dark  though 
Here  they  dwell :  in  the  hollow  of  their  hearts 
There  is  a  worm  that  feeds,  and  though  thou  secst 
That  skilful  leech  who  willingly  would  heal 
The  ill  they  suffer,  judging  of  all  else 
By  their  own  evil  conscience,  they  suspect 
The  aid  he  vainly  proffers,  lengthening  thus 
By  vice  its  punishment*' 

"  But  who  are  these," 
The  Maid  exclaim'd,  **  that  robed  in  flowing  lawn^ 
And  mitred,  or  in  scarlet,  and  in  caps 
Like  cardinals,  I  see  in  every  ward. 
Performing  menial  service  at  the  beck 
Of  aU  who  bid  them?** 

Theodore  replied, 
**  These  men  are  they  who  in  the  name  of  Christ 
Have  heap*d  up  wealth,  and  arrogating  power. 
Have  made  kings  kiss  their  feet,  yet  call'd  themsehrc 
The  servants  of  the  servants  of  the  Lord. 
They  dwelt  in  palaces,  in  purple  clothed. 
And  in  flne  linen ;  therefore  are  they  here ; 
And  though  they  would  not  minister  on  earth. 
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niuiced  they  peifbrce  must  minister : 

t  the  Holj  One  of  Naxareth, 

em,  hit  Idngdom  is  not  of  the  worid  ?  ** 

lying,  on  they  paas'd,  and  now  arrived 
such  a  hideous  ghastly  groupe  abode, 
le  Maid  gaxed  with  half-averting  eye, 
udder  d ;  each  one  was  a  loathly  corpse, 
irm  was  feeding  on  his  putrid  prey, 
1  they  life  and  feeling  exquisite 
1  motionless  and  mute. 

**  Most  wretched  men 
•se,**  the  angel  cried.     **  Poets  thou  see'st 
loose  lascivious  lays  perpetuated 
iwn  corruption.     Soul-ptdluted  slaves, 
te  them  down,  deliberately  lewd, 
wake  and  pamper  lusts  in  minds 
I ;  and  therefore  foul  of  body  now 
1  they  were  of  soul,  they  here  abide 
ft  the  evil  works  they  left  on  earth 
ivc  to  taint  mankind.     A  dreadful  doom  1 
iply  merited  by  all  who  thus 
)  the  Devil's  service  dedicated 
ft  of  song,  the  gilt  divine  of  Heaven ! " 

now  they  reach'd  a  huge  and  massy  pile, 
it  seem'd,  and  yet  with  every  blast 
t»  ruin  shook.     There,  porter  fit, 
«  for  ever  his  sad  vigils  kept 
ollow.eyed,  emaciate,  sleepless  wretch, 
;  groan'd,  or  starting,  wildly  shriek'd, 

the  fabric  tottering  from  its  base, 

en'd  its  ftll,  and  so  expectant  still 

in  the  dread  of  danger  still  delay'd. 

'Oter'd  there  a  large  and  lofty  dome, 

hose  black  marble  sides  a  dim  drear  light 

led  with  darkness  from  the  unfirequent  lamp. 

med  around,  the  murderers  of  mankind, 

:hi,  the  great,  the  glorious,  the  august, 

«aring  on  his  brow  a  crown  of  fire, 

m  and  silent.     Mimrod,  he  was  there, 

ing,  the  mighty  hunter ;  and  that  chief 

id  belie  his  mother's  fame,  that  so 

?ht  be  called  young  Ammon.     In  this  court 

was  crown'd,  the  great  libcrticide ; 

i  who  to  the  death  of  Cicero 

ited,  though  the  courtly  minion's  lyre 

lymn'd  his  praise,  though  Maro  sung  to  him, 

hen  death  levell'd  to  original  clay 

yal  body,  impious  Flattery 

his  feet,  and  worshipp'd  the  new  god, 
iras  here  ^  the  conqueror  of  the  Jews, 

delight  of  human-kind  misnamed  ; 

and  Soldans,  Emperors  and  Kings, 
.0  for  glory  fought,  here  they  were  all, 
a  the  Uall  of  Glory,  reaping  now 


rinf  the  ttege  of  Jenualem,  **  the  Roman  cornmander, 
^enm$  detmemeg,  thai  hufparobU  aUendmU  on  true 
^  laboored  faiceauntly,  and  to  the  very  Uut  moment, 
HTe  the  plAce.  With  this  view,  he  again  and  again 
ed  the  tyrants  to  MUTcnder  and  tare  their  U^es. 
be  tame  vlov  also,  after  carrying  the  second  wall,  the 
ai  im.  fined  tour  days ;  to  nmse  their  faars,  fritomers 

er  flMMT,  vert  erut^fied  daify 


The  meed  they  merited. 

As  gaxing  round 
The  Viigin  mark'd  the  miserable  train, 
A  deep  and  hollow  voice  from  one  went  forth  ; 
•*  Thou  who  art  come  to  view  our  punishment. 
Maiden  of  Orieans  1  hither  turn  thine  eye. 
For  I  am  he  whose  bloody  victories 
Thy  power  hath  rendered  vain.     Lo !  I  am  here. 
The  hero  conqueror  of  Agincourt, 
Henry  of  England  !  .  .  Wretched  that  I  am  ! 
I  might  have  reign'd  in  happiness  and  peace. 
My  coffers  flill,  my  subjects  undisturbed. 
And  Plenty  and  Prosperity  had  loved 
To  dwell  amongst  them :  but  in  evil  hour 
Seeing  the  realm  of  Fraoce,  by  faction  torn, 
I  thought  in  pride  of  heart  that  it  would  fkll 
An  easy  prey.     I  persecuted  those 
Who  taught  new  doctrines,  though  they  taught  the 

truth: 
And  when  I  heard  of  thousands  by  the  sword 
Cut  off,  or  blasted  by  the  pestilence, 
I  calmly  counted  up  my  proper  gains. 
And  sent  new  herds  to  slaughter.     Temperate 
Myself,  no  blood  that  mutinied,  no  vice 
Tainting  my  private  life,  I  sent  abroad 
Murder  and  Rape ;  and  therefore  am  I  doom'd. 
Like  these  imperial  sufferers,  crown'd  with  fire. 
Here  to  remain,  till  man's  awaken'd  eye 
Shall  see  the  genuine  bh&ckness  of  our  deeds ; 
And  wam'd  by  them,  till  the  whole  human  race. 
Equalling  in  bliss  the  aggregate  we  caused 
Of  wretchedness,  shall  form  one  brotherhood. 
One  universal  fimiily  of  love." 
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The  Maiden,  musing  on  the  warrior's  words, 
Tum'd  from  the  Hall  of  Glory.     Now  they  reach'd 
A  cavern,  at  whose  mouth  a  Genius  stood. 
In  front  a  beardless  youth,  whose  smiling  eye 
Beam'd  promise,  but  behind,  wither'd  and  old. 
And  all  unlovely.     Underneath  his  feet 
Records  obliterate  lay,  and  laurels  sere. 
He  held  an  hour-glass,  and  as  the  sands  fall. 
So  pass  the  lives  of  men.     By  him  they  pass'd 
Along  the  darksome  cave,  and  reach'd  a  stream. 


brfore  the  vaU*  ;  tiil  tpaee,  Jotephus  says,  vtu  wtmimg/or 
the  crosses,  and  crosses  /or  the  captives."— Chnrton's  Bamp- 
ton  Lectures. 

ir  any  of  my  readers  should  enquire  why  Titus  Vespailan, 
the  delight  of  mankind,  is  placed  in  such  a  situation,  —  1  an- 
swer, for  this  instance  of  **  Ms  generous  etetnencjf,  thai  inse- 
parable  attendant  on  true  heroism  I  '* 
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Still  rolling  onward  its  perpetual  course 

Noiseless  and  undisturbed.     Here  they  ascend 

A  bark  unpilotcd,  that  down  the  stream, 

Borne  by  the  current,  rush'd,  which  circling  still, 

Returning  to  itself,  an  island  form'd ; 

Nor  had  the  Maiden's  footsteps  ever  reach'd 

The  insulated  coast,  eternally 

Rapt  round  in  endless  whirl ;  but  Theodore 

Drove  with  a  spirit's  will  the  obedient  bark. 

They  land ;  a  mighty  fabric  meets  their  eyes. 
Seen  by  its  gem-bom  light     Of  adamant 
The  pile  was  fhiraed,  for  ever  to  abide 
Firm  in  eternal  strength.     Before  the  gate 
Stood  eager  Expectation,  as  to  catch 
The  half-heard  murmurs  issuing  from  within, 
Her  mouth  half-open*d,  and  her  head  stretch 'd  forth. 
On  the  other  side  there  stood  an  aged  crone. 
Listening  to  every  breath  of  air ;  she  knew 
Vague  suppositions  and  uncertain  dreams 
Of  what  was  soon  to  come,  for  she  would  mark 
The  little  glow-worm's  self-emitted  light. 
And  argue  thence  of  kingdoms  overthrown, 
And  desolated  nations  ;  ever  flU'd 
With  undetermined  terror,  as  she  heard 
Or  distant  screech-owl,  or  the  regular  beat 
Of  evening  death-watch. 

"  Maid,"  the  spirit  cried, 
"  Here,  robed  in  shadows,  dwells  Futurity. 
There  is  no  eye  hath  seen  her  secret  form. 
For  round  the  Mother  of  Time,  eternal  mists 
Hover.     If  thou  would'st  read  the  book  of  fate. 
Go  in ! " 

The  damsel  for  a  moment  paused. 
Then  to  the  angel  spake :   ♦*  All  gracious  Heaven, 
Benignant  in  withholding,  hath  denied 
To  man  that  knowledge.     I,  in  faith  assured, 
Knowing  my  heavenly  Father,  for  the  best 
Ordaineth  all  things,  in  that  faith  remain 
Contented." 

«  Well  and  wisely  hast  thou  said," 
So  Thetxiore  replied ;  **  and  now,  O  Maid  ! 
Is  there  amid  this  boundless  universe 
One  whom  thy  soul  would  vbilt  ?  Is  there  place 
To  memory  dear,  or  vision'd  out  by  hoi>e, 
Where  thou  would'st  now  be  present  ?  form  the  wish. 
And  I  am  with  thee,  there." 

His  closing  speech 
Tet  sounded  on  her  ear,  and  lo !  they  stood 
Swift  as  the  sudden  thought  that  guided  them. 
Within  the  little  cottage  that  she  loved. 
*•  He  sleeps  I  the  good  man  sleeps  !  "  enrapt  she  cried. 
As  bending  o'er  her  uncle's  lowly  bed 
Her  eye  retraced  his  features.     "  See  the  beads 
Which  never  mom  nor  night  he  fails  to  tell. 
Remembering  me,  his  child,  in  every  prayer. 
Oh  !  peaceful  be  thy  sleep,  thou  dear  old  man  I 
Good  Angels  guard  thy  rest !  and  when  thine  hour 
Is  come,  as  gently  may'st  thou  wake  to  life. 
As  when  through  yonder  lattice  the  next  sun 
Shall  bid  thee  to  thy  morning  orisons  1 " 

"  Thy  voice  is  heard,"  the  angel  guide  r^oin'd, 
"  He  sees  thee  in  his  dreams,  he  hears  thee  breathe 
Blessings,  and  happy  is  the  good  man's  rest. 
Thy  fame  has  reach'd  him,  for  who  hath  not  heard 


Thy  wondrous  exploits  ?  and  his  aged  heart 

Hath  felt  the  deejMist  joy  that  ever  yet 

Made  his  glad  blood  flow  fast    Sleep  on,  old  Claude ! 

Peaceful,  pure  spirit,  be  thy  scijoum  here. 

And  short  and  soon  thy  passage  to  that  world 

Where  friends  shall  part  no  more  I 

Does  thy  soul  own 
No  other  wish  ?  or  sleeps  poor  Madelon 
Forgotten  in  her  grave  ?  . .  .  See'st  thou  yon  star," 
The  spirit  pursued,  regardless  that  her  eye 
Reproach'd  him  ;  "  Seeest  thou  that  evening  star 
Whose  lovely  light  so  often  we  beheld 
From  yonder  woodbine  porch  ?     How  have  we  gaxed 
Into  the  dark  deep  sky,  till  the  baffled  soul. 
Lost  in  the  infinite,  rctum'd,  and  felt 
The  burthen  of  her  bodily  load,  and  yeam'd 
For  freedom  I    Maid,  in  yonder  evening  star 
Lives  thy  departed  friend.     I  read  that  glance. 
And  we  are  there  1  " 

He  said,  and  they  had  pass'd 
The  immeasurable  space. 

Then  on  her  ear 
The  lonely  song  of  adoration  rose, 
Sweet  as  the  cloister'd  virgin's  vesper  hymn. 
Whose  spirit,  happily  dead  to  earthly  hopes. 
Already  lives  in  heaven.     Abmpt  the  song 
Ceased,  tremulous  and  quick  a  cry 
Of  joyful  wonder  roused  the  astonish'd  Maid, 
And  instant  Madelon  was  in  her  arms ; 
No  airy  form,  no  unsubstantial  shape. 
She  felt  her  friend,  she  prest  her  to  her  heart. 
There  tears  of  rapture  mingled. 

She  drew  bark. 
And  eagerly  she  gazed  on  Madelon, 
Then  fell  upon  her  neck  and  wept  again. 
No  more  she  saw  the  long-drawn  lines  of  grief. 
The  emaciate  form,  the  hue  of  sickliness. 
The  languid  eye  :  youth's  loveliest  freshness  now 
Mantled  her  cheek,  whose  every  lineament 
Bespake  the  soul  at  rest,  a  holy  calm, 
A  deep  and  full  tranquillity  of  bliss. 

"  Thou  then  art  come,  my  first  and  dearest  friend  I" 
The  well-known  voice  of  Madelon  began, 
«  Thou  then  art  come  I   And  was  thy  pilgrimage 
So  short  on  earth  ?  and  was  it  painful  too. 
Painful  and  short  as  mine  ?  but  blessed  they 
Who  from  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  the  world 
Early  escape  I " 

"  Nay,"  Theodore  repUed, 
"  She  hath  not  yet  fulflll'd  her  mortal  work. 
Permitted  visitant  from  earth  she  comes 
To  see  the  seat  of  rest ;  and  oftentimes 
In  sorrow  shall  her  soul  remember  this ; 
And  patient  of  its  transitory  woe. 
Partake  again  the  anticipated  joy. " 

"  Soon  be  that  work  perform'd ! "  the  Maid  n- 
claim 'd, 
"  O  Madelon  !    O  Theodore  I    my  soul. 
Spuming  the  cold  communion  of  the  world. 
Will  dwell  with  you.     But  I  shall  patiently. 
Yea,  even  with  joy,  endure  the  allotted  ills 
Of  which  the  memory  in  this  better  state 
Shall  heighten  bliss.     That  hour  of  agony. 
When,  Madelon,  I  felt  thy  dying  grasp. 
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im  thy  forehead  wiped  the  dews  of  death, 
ry  ani^ish  of  that  hour  becomes 
3r  memory  now." 

«  O  earliest  fHend! 
•member,"  Madelon  replied, 
hoiur,  thy  looks  of  watchful  agony, 
pprest  grief  that  struggled  in  thine  eye 
Lng  love's  last  kindness.     Thou  did'st  know 
hat  a  deep  and  earnest  hope  intense 
le  hour  draw  on  :  but  who  can  speak 
.utteraUe  transport,  when  mine  eyes, 
1  a  long  and  dreary  dream,  unclosed 
his  pcacefiil  vale,  .  .  unclosed  upon 
naud  !    He  had  built  me  up  a  bower, 
r  of  rest  —  See,  Maiden,  where  he  comes, 
nly  lineaments,  his  beaming  eye 
ne,  but  now  a  holier  innocence 
his  cheek,  and  loftier  thoughts  illume 
lightened  glance." 

They  met ;  what  joy  was  theirs 
:  can  feeh  who  for  a  dear  friend  dead 
et  the  midnight  pillow  with  his  tears. 

was  the  scene  around ;  an  ample  vale 
mountain  circle  at  the  distant  verge 
ten'd  on  the  sight ;  the  near  ascent 
>lder  up,  in  part  abrupt  and  bare, 
th  the  ancient  m^esty  of  woods 
1,  or  lifting  high  its  rocks  sublime. 
's  liquid  radiance  roird  beneath  ; 
the  bower  of  Madelon  it  wound 
en  stream,  whose  shallows,  though  the  waves 
>D  their  way  with  rapid  melody, 
I  might  tread.     Behind,  an  orange  grove 
green  foliage  starred  with  golden  fruit, 
th  what  odours  did  their  blossoms  load 
s?ing  gale  of  eve  !    Less  thrilling  sweets 
um  the  marble's  perforated  floor, 
kneeling  at  her  prayers,  the  Moorish  queen 
1  the  cool  delight  ^  and  whilst  she  ask'd 
opbet  for  his  promised  paradise, 
from  the  present  bliss  its  utmost  joys, 
ly  scene  !  fair  as  that  faery  land 
Arthur  lives,  by  ministering  spirits  borne 
?amelot*s  bloody  banks  ;  or  as  the  groves 
ie»t  Eden,  where,  so  legends  say, 
abides ;  and  he  who,  rapt  away 
y  steeds  and  charioted  in  fire, 
in  his  mortal  form  the  eternal  ways ; 
ihn,  beloved  of  Christ,  eiyoying  there 
atific  vision,  sometimes  seen, 
••tant  dawning  of  eternal  day, 
things  be  fulfilled. 

**  Survey  this  scene ! " 
rodore  address'd  the  Maid  of  Arc : 
e  w  no  evil  here,  no  wretchedness ; 
le  heaven  of  those  who  nurst  on  earth 
natures  gentlest  feelings.     Yet  not  here 
ing  their  joys,  but  with  a  patient  hope. 


Jw  cabiiMC  of  the  Albambra  where  the  queen  used  to 
)d  tay  her  prayers,  and  which  it  ttill  an  enchanting 
htrt  is  a  slab  of  marble  ftill  of  small  holes,  through 
perfooMi  exhaled  that  were  kept  constantly  burning 
k-   The  doors  and  windows  are  disposed  so  as  to 


Waiting  the  allotted  hour  when  capable 
Of  loftier  callings,  to  a  better  state 
They  pass  ;  and  hither  fh)m  that  better  state 
Frequent  they  come,  preserving  so  those  ties 
Which  through  the  infinite  progressiveness 
Complete  our  perfect  bliss. 

Even  such,  so  blest. 
Save  that  the  memory  of  no  sorrows  past 
Heighten'd  the  present  joy,  our  world  was  once, 
In  the  first  sera  of  its  innocence. 
Ere  man  had  learnt  to  bow  the  knee  to  man. 
Was  there  a  youth  whom  warm  affection  flU'd, 
He  spake  his  honest  heart ;  the  earliest  fruits 
ills  toil  produced,  the  sweetest  flowers  that  deck'd 
The  sunny  bank,  he  gathered  for  the  maid. 
Nor  she  disdaln'd  the  gift ;  for  Vice  not  yet 
Had  burst  the  dungeons  of  her  Hell,  and  rear'd 
Those  artificial  boundaries  that  divide 
Man  from  his  species.     State  of  blessedness ! 
Till  that  ill-omen'd  hour  when  Cain's  true  son 
Delved  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for  gold. 
Accursed  bane  of  virtue, .  .  of  such  force 
As  poets  feign  dwelt  in  the  Gorgon's  locks, 
\Miich  whoso  saw,  felt  instant  the  life-blood 
Cold  curdle  in  his  veins,  the  creeping  flesh 
Grew  stiff  with  horror,  and  the  heart  forgot 
To  beat     Accursed  hour !  for  man  no  more 
To  Justice  paid  his  homage,  but  forsook 
Her  altars,  and  bow'd  down  before  the  shrine 
Of  Wealth  and  Power,  the  idols  he  had  made. 
Tiien  Hell  enlarged  herself,  her  gates  flew  wide. 
Her  legion  fiends  rush'd  forth.     Oppression  came. 
Whose  frown  is  desolation,  and  whose  breath 
Blasts  like  the  pestilence ;  and  Poverty, 
A  meagre  monster,  who  with  withering  touch 
Makes  barren  all  the  better  part  of  man. 
Mother  of  Miseries.     Then  the  goodly  earth. 
Which  God  had  framed  for  happiness,  became 
One  theatre  of  woe,  and  all  that  God 
Had  given  to  bless  frt-e  men,  these  tyrant  fiends 
His  bitterest  curses  made.     Yet  for  the  best 
Have  all  things  been  apiKiinted  by  the  All-wise  I 
For  by  experience  tiught  shall  man  at  length 
Dash  down  his  Moloch-idols,  Samson-like, 
And  burst  his  fetters.     Then  in  the  abyss 
Oppression  shall  be  chain'd,  and  Poverty 
Die,  and  with  her,  her  brood  of  miseries ; 
And  Virtue  and  Equality  preserve 
The  reign  of  Love,  and  earth  shall  once  again 
lie  Paradise,  where  Wisdom  shall  secure 
The  state  of  bliss  which  Ignorance  betray 'd. 

**  O,  age  of  happiness  !  "  the  Maid  ezclaim'd, 
"  Roll  fast  thy  current.  Time,  till  that  blest  age 
Arrive  !  and  happy  thou,  my  Theodore, 
Permitted  thus  to  see  the  sacred  depths 
Of  wisdom ! " 

«*  Such,"  the  blessed  spirit  replied, 
"  Beloved  !  such  our  lot ;  allowed  to  range 


afford  the  most  agreeable  prospects,  and  to  throw  a  soft  yet 
lively  light  upon  the  eyes.  Fresh  currents  of  air  too  are 
admitted,  so  as  to  renew  every  instant  the  delicious  coolness 
of  this  apartment —  Sketch  of  the  Hntory  vjf  the  Spanish 
Moon,  prefixed  to  Florian'g  GoHsaivo  qf  Cordova. 
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The  vast  infinity,  progremiTe  still 
In  knowledge  and  increasing  Uesaedness, 
This  our  united  portion.     Thou  hast  yet 
A  little  while  to  sqjoum  amongst  men : 
I  will  be  with  thee ;  there  shall  not  a  breese 
Wanton  around  thy  temples,  on  whose  wing 
I  will  not  hover  near ;  and  at  that  hour 
When  from  its  fleshly  sepulchre  let  loose. 
Thy  phcenix-soul  shall  soar,  O  best-beloved  ! 
I  will  be  with  thee  in  thine  agonies. 
And  welcome  thee  to  life  and  happiness. 
Eternal  infinite  beatitude ! " 

He  spake,  and  led  her  near  a  straw.rooTd  cot, 
Love's  palace.     By  the  Virtues  circled  there, 
The  Immortal  listen'd  to  such  melodies. 
As  aye,  when  one  good  deed  is  register*d 
Above,  re-echo  in  the  halls  of  Heaven. 
Labour  was  there,  his  crisp  locks  floating  loose. 
Clear  was  his  cheek,  and  beaming  his  full  eye. 
And  strong  his  arm  robust ;  the  wood-aymph  Health 
Still  followed  on  his  path,  and  where  he  trod 
Fresh  flowers  and  fruits  arose.    And  there  was  Hope, 
The  general  friend ;  and  Pity,  whose  mild  eye 
Wept  o'er  the  widow'd  dove :  and,  loveliest  form, 
Mi^estic  Chastity,  whose  sober  smile 
Delights  and  awes  the  soul ;  a  laurel  wreath 
Restrained  her  tresses,  and  upon  her  breast 
The  snow-drop  hung  its  head  >,  that  seem*d  to  grow 
Spontaneous,  cold  and  &ir.     Beside  the  maid 
Love  went  submiss,  with  eye  more  dangerous 

I  "  The  gniTe  matron  does  not  perceive  how  time  has  im- 
paired her  charm«,  but  decks  her  faded  bosom  with  the  same 


Than  flmcied  basilisk  to  wound  whoe'er 

Too  bold  approach*d  ;  yet  anxious  would  he  read 

Her  every  rising  wish,  then  only  pleased 

When  pleasing.     Hymning  him  the  song  was  raised. 

**  Glory  to  thee,  whose  vivifying  power 
Pervades  all  Nature's  universal  fhune  I 
Glory  to  thee.  Creator  Love  I  to  thee. 
Parent  of  all  the  smiling  Charities, 
That  strew  the  thorny  path  of  life  with  flowers ! 
Glory  to  thee,  Preserver !  To  thy  praise 
The  awakened  woodlands  echo  all  the  day 
Their  living  melody ;  and  warbling  forth 
To  thee  her  twilight  song,  the  nightingale 
Holds  the  lone  traveller  fhnn  his  way,  or  charms 
The  listening  poet's  ear.    Where  Love  shall  deign 
To  fix  his  seat,  there  blameless  Pleasure  sheds 
Her  roseate  dews ;  Content  will  sojourn  there. 
And  Happiness  behold  Afi^ection's  eye 
Gleam  with  the  mother's  smile.     Thrice  happy  he 
Who  feels  thy  holy  power  I  he  shall  not  drag, 
Forlorn  and  fHendless,  along  life's  long  path 
To  age's  drear  abode ;  he  shall  not  waste 
The  bitter  evening  of  his  days  unsooth'd ; 
But  Hope  shall  cheer  his  hours  of  solitude. 
And  Vice  shall  vainly  strive  to  wound  his  breast. 
That  bears  that  talisman  ;  and  when  he  meets 
The  eloquent  eye  of  Tenderness,  and  hears 
The  bosom-thrilling  music  of  her  voice. 
The  joy  he  feels  shall  purify  his  soul. 
And  imp  it  for  anticipated  heaven." 

snowMlrop  that  seems  to  grow  on  the  breast  of  tlie  Tirgfai.**— 
P.  H. 


THE  TRIUMPH  OF  WOMAN. 


The  Subject  of  this  Poem  is  taken  from  the  third  and  fourth  Chapters  of  the  First  Book  of  Bsdrai. 


TO 

EDITH  SOUTHET.i 

With  way-worn  feet,  a  traveller  woe-begone, 
Life's  upward  road  I  joumey'd  many  a  day, 
And  framing  many  a  sad  yet  soothing  lay, 

Beguil'd  tile  solitary  hours  with  s<mg. 

Lonely  my  heart  and  rugged  was  the  way 

Tet  often  pluck'd  I,  as  I  pass'd  along. 

The  wild  and  simple  flowers  of  poesy ; 
And  sometimes,  unreflecting  as  a  child. 
Entwined  the  weeds  which  pleased  a  random  eye. 
Take  thou  the  wreath,  Belovkd  ;  it  is  wild 
And  rudely  garlanded ;  yet  scorn  not  thou 
The  humble  offering,  where  dark  rosemary  weaves 
Amid  gay  flowers  its  melancholy  leaves. 
And  myrtie  gathered  to  adorn  thy  brow. 
A-Mto/,  1796L 

1  Prefixed  to  a  rolume  of  Jurenile  and  Minor  Poems,  ol 
which  '*  The  Triumph  of  Woman  '*  was  one. 


TO 

MART  WOLLSTONECRAFT. 

The  lily  cheek,  the  "  purple  light  of  love," 
The  liquid  lustre  of  the  melting  eye, .  . 
Mary !  of  these  the  Poet  sung,  for  these 
Did  Woman  triumph  ; .  .  .  .  turn  not  thou  away 
Contemptuous  fh>m  the  theme.     No  Maid  of  Arc 
Had,  in  those  ages,  for  her  country's  cause 
Wielded  the  sword  of  fineedom ;  no  Roland 
Had  borne  the  palm  of  female  fortitude ; 
No  Corde  with  self-sacrificing  zeal 
Had  glorified  again  the  Avenger's  name. 
As  erst  when  Ca?sar  perish'd :  haply  too 
Some  strains  may  hence  be  drawn,  befitting  me 
To  ofl'er,  nor  unworthy  thy  regard. 

ROBKRT    SOUTHKT. 

Briitol,  1795. 
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he  weary  travener  tempest-toet 
secure  at  length  his  native  coast ; 
lering  long  o*er  distant  lands  hath  sped, 
>blast  wildly  howling  round  his  head, 

the  woes  of  want,  and  felt  the  storm 
ak  winter  parch  his  shivering  form ; 
ey  o^er  and  every  peril  past 
is  little  cottage-home  at  last, 

sees  afisr  the  smoke  curl  slow, 
ull  eyes  with  transport  overflow ; 
ae  scene  where  Dearth  and  Misery  reign, 
and  Folly  drench  with  blood  the  plain, 
im,  to  sbig  how  Woman's  praise 
ain  Jerusalem  to  raise, 
h  the  sanction  of  the  Despot's  nod, 
the  nation  best  beloved  of  God. 

gives  the  feast ;  to  Persia's  court, 
lis  will,  the  obedient  throng  resort : 

Satraps  swell  their  prince's  pride, 
iLih'd  Monarchs  grace  the  Conqueror's  side. 
he  warrior  wears  the  garb  of  war, 
he  sword,  or  mounts  the  scythed  car ; 
rud«a*s  sons  dgected  go, 

the  head,  and  heave  the  sigh  of  woe. 
da's  nigged  hills  descend  the  train, 
re  Chrontes  foams  along  the  plain, 
re  Cboaspes  rolls  his  royal  waves, 
.  sends  her  sons,  submi^ivc  slaves, 
bters,  Babylon,  for  this  high  feast 
'  loose  robe,  and  paint  the  flowery  vest, 
itc  wreaths  they  braid  the  glwsy  hair, 
e  the  cheek  which  nature  form'd  so  fair, 
soft  step,  the  soul-subduing  glance, 
e  song,  and  swim  adown  the  dance. 
1  the  Monarch's  golden  throne, 
tate  the  fair  Aparae  shone ; 
of  ro^esty,  her  eyes  of  fire, 

respect,  or  kindle  with  desire  ; 
ing  multitude  her  charms  adore, 
tier  worthy  of  the  rank  she  bore. 

his  couch  reclined  Darius  lay, 
1  the  toilsome  pleasures  of  the  day , 
udsa's  watchful  sons  await, 
the  sleeping  idol  of  the  state, 
ths  were  these  of  Judah's  royal  race, 
ths  whom  Nature  dowcr'd  with  every  grace, 
le  form  of  sjrmmetry  she  gave, 
lity  genius  cursed  each  favourite  slave ; 
1  the  cup,  around  the  Monarch  kept, 
en  he  siNike,  and  guarded  while  he  slept 

■ 

for  Salem's  hallow'd  towers  laid  low 

irould  heave,  the  unbidden  tear  would  flow, 

I  the  dull  and  wearying  round  of  power 

orvbabel  one  vacant  hour, 

3n  Babylon's  high  wall  to  roam, 

ring  gaie  toward  his  distant  home ; 


Or  on  Euphrates*  willowy  banks  reclined 
Hear  the  sad  harp  moan  fltfiil  to  the  wind. 

Ax  now  the  perfumed  lamps  stream  wide  their 
ligbt. 
And  social  converse  cheers  the  livelong  night. 
Thus  spake  Zorobabcl :  **  Too  long  in  vain 
For  Zion  desolate  her  sons  complain ; 
All  hopelessly  our  years  of  sorrow  flow. 
And  these  proud  heathen  mock  their  captives*  woe. 
While  Cyrus  triumph 'd  here  in  victor  state 
A  brighter  prospect  cheer'd  our  exiled  fate ; 
Our  sacred  walls  again  he  bade  us  raise. 
And  to  Jehovah  rear  the  pile  of  praise. 
Quickly  these  fond  hopes  faded  from  our  eyes. 
As  the  frail  sun  that  gilds  the  wintry  skies. 
And  spreads  a  moment's  radiance  o'er  the  plain. 
Soon  hid  by  clouds  which  dim  the  scene  again. 


•*  Opprest  by  Artaxerxes'  jealous  reign, 
We  vainly  pleaded  here,  and  wept  in  vain. 
Now  when  Darius,  chief  of  mild  command. 
Bids  joy  and  pleasiue  All  the  festive  land. 
Still  shall  we  droop  the  head  in  sullen  grief. 
And  sternly  silent  shun  to  seek  relief  ? 
What  if  amid  the  Monarch's  mirthful  throng 
Our  harps  should  echo  to  the  cheerful  song  ? 


«i 


**  Fair  is  the  occasion,"  thus  the  one  replied, 
"  Now  then  let  all  our  tunefiil  skill  be  tried. 
And  while  the  courtiers  quaff  the  smiling  bowl. 
And  wine's  strong  fumes  inspire  the  gladden'd  soul, 
Where  all  around  is  merriment,  be  mine 
To  strike  the  lute,  and  praise  the  power  of  Wine.*' 

"And  while,"  his  friend  rQoin'd,  "  in  state  alone. 
Lord  of  the  earih,  Darius  Alls  the  throne. 
Be  yours  the  mighty  iwwer  of  Wine  to  sing. 
My  lute  shall  sound  the  praise  of  Persia's  King." 


To  them  Zorobabel :   "  On  themes  like  these 
Seek  ye  the  Monarch  of  Mankind  to  please ; 
To  Wine  superior,  or  to  Power's  strong  arms. 
Be  mine  to  sing  resistless  Woman's  charms. 
To  him  victorious*  in  the  rival  lays 
Shall  just  Darius  give  the  meed  of  praise; 
A  purple  robe  his  honour'd  frame  shall  fold. 
The  beverage  sparkle  in  his  cup  of  gold  ; 
A  golden  couch  support  his  bed  of  rest. 
The  chain  of  honour  grace  his  favourd  breast ; 
His  the  rich  turban,  his  the  car's  array, 
On  Babylon's  high  wall  to  wheel  its  way ; 
And  for  his  wisdom  seated  on  the  throne. 
For  the  King's  Cousin  shall  the  Bard  be  known. 


f* 


Intent  they  meditate  the  future  lay. 
And  watch  impatient  for  the  dawn  of  day 
The  mom  rose  clear,  and  shrill  were  heard  the  flute, 
Tlie  comet,  sackbut,  dulcimer,  and  lute ; 
To  Babylon's  gay  streets  the  throng  resort. 
Swarm  through  the  gates,  and  fill  the  festive  court 
High  on  his  throne  Darius  tower'd  in  pride. 
The  fair  Apame  graced  her  Sovereign's  side : 
And  now  she  smiled,  and  now  with  mimic  fh>wn 
Placed  on  her  brow  the  Monarch's  sacred  crown. 
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In  transport  o'er  her  faultless  form  he  hends. 
Loves  every  look,  and  every  act  commends. 

And  now  Darius  hids  the  herald  call 
Judsea's  Bards  to  grace  the  thronj^ng  hall. 
Hush'd  are  all  founds,  the  attending  crowd  are  mute, 
And  then  the  Hehrcw  gently  touch'd  the  lute  : 

When  the  Traveller  on  his  way, 
Who  has  toil'd  the  livelong  day, 
Feels  around  on  every  side 
The  chilly  mists  of  eventide, 
Fatigued  and  tklnt  his  weary  mind 
Recurs  to  all  he  leaves  behind ; 
He  thinks  upon  the  well-trlmm'd  hearth, 
The  evening  hour  of  social  mirth, 
And  her  who  at  departing  day 
Weeps  for  her  husband  far  away. 
Oh  give  to  him  the  flowing  bowl ! 
Bid  it  renovate  hb  soul ! 
Then  shall  sorrow  sink  to  sleep. 
And  he  who  wept  no  more  shall  weep ; 
For  his  care-clouded  brow  shall  clear. 
And  hb  glad  eye  will  sparkle  through  the  tear. 

When  the  poor  man  heart-opprest 
Betakes  him  to  his  evening  rest. 
And  worn  with  laliour  thinks  In  sorrow 
On  the  labour  of  to-morrow ; 
When  repining  at  his  lot 
He  hies  him  to  his  joj'less  cot. 
And  loathes  to  meet  his  children  there, 
The  rivals  for  his  scanty  fare ; 
Oh  give  to  him  the  flowing  bowl  I 
Bid  it  renovate  his  soul  I 
The  generous  juice  with  magic  power 
Shall  cheat  with  happiness  the  hour, 
And  with  each  warm  affection  fill 
The  heart  by  want  and  wretchedness  made  chill. 

When,  at  the  dim  close  of  day. 
The  Captive  loves  alone  to  stray 
Along  the  haunts  recluse  and  rude 
Of  sorrow  and  of  solitude  ; 
When  he  sits  with  mournful  eye 
To  mark  the  lingering  radiance  die. 
And  lets  distempered  fancy  roam 
Amid  the  niins  of  hb  home  ;  .  . 
Oh  give  to  him  the  flowing  bowl ! 
Bid  it  renovate  his  soul ! 
The  bowl  shall  better  thoughts  bestow, 
And  lull  to  rest  hb  wakeful  woe. 
And  joy  shall  gild  the  evening  hour. 
And  make  the  Captive  Fortune's  conqueror. 

When  the  wearying  cares  of  state 
Oppress  the  Monarch  with  their  weight. 
When  fh)m  hb  pomp  retired  alone 
He  feels  the  duties  of  the  throne, 
Feeb  that  the  multitude  below 
Depend  on  him  for  weal  or  woe  ; 
When  his  powerful  will  may  bless 
A  realm  with  peace  and  happiness, 
Or  with  desolating  breath 
Breathe  ruin  round,  and  woe  and  death ; 
Oh  give  to  him  the  flowing  bowl  t 
Bid  it  humanize  hb  soul ! 


He  shall  not  feel  the  emplre*s  weight. 
He  shall  not  feel  the  cares  of  state. 
The  bowl  shall  each  dark  thought  beguile. 
And  Nations  live  and  prosper  from  hb  smile. 

Hush'd  was  the  lute,  the  Hebrew  ceased  the  S4 
Long  peals  of  plaudits  echoed  from  the  throng ; 
All  tongues  the  liberal  words  of  praise  repaid, 
On  every  cheek  a  smile  applauding  play'd ; 
t'he  rival  Bard  approached,  he  struck  the  string, 
And  pour*d  the  loftier  song  to  Persia's  King. 

Why  should  the  wearying  cares  of  state 
Oppress  the  Monarch  with  their  weight  ? 

Alike  to  him  if  peace  shall  bless  ^ 

The  multitude  with  happiness ; 
Alike  to  him  If  frenzied  War 
Career  triumphant  on  the  embattled  plain, 
And  roUlng  on  o*er  myriads  slain. 
With  gore  and  wounds  shall  clog  hb  sc^'thed  cai 

>Vliat  though  the  tempest  rage  ?  no  sound 
Of  the  deep  thunder  shakes  hb  distant  throne  ; 
And  the  red  flash  that  spreads  destruction  rouni 
Reflects  a  glorious  splendour  on  the  crown. 
\^liere  b  the  Man  who  with  ennobling  pride 
Regards  not  his  own  nature  ?  where  b  he 
Who  without  awe  can  see 
The  mysteries  of  the  human  mind. 
The  miniature  of  Delly  ? 
For  Man  the  vernal  clouds  descending 
Shower  down  their  fertilizing  rain ; 
For  Man  the  ripen*d  harvest  bending 
Waves  with  soft  murmur  o'er  the  plenteous  plai 
He  spreads  the  sail  to  catch  the  favouring  ga! 
Or  sweeps  with  oars  the  main : 
For  him  the  winds  of  heaven  subservient  blow. 
Earth  teems  for  him,  for  him  the  waters  flow, 
He  thinks,  and  wills,  and  acts,  a  Deity  below ! 

Where  is  the  King  who  with  elating  pride 
Sees  not  this  Man,  this  godlike  Man  his  slave  ? 
Mean  are  the  mighty  by  the  Monarch's  side ; 
Alike  the  wise,  alike  the  brave. 
With  timid  step  and  pale,  advance. 
And  tremble  at  the  royal  glance  ; 
Suspended  millions  watch  his  breath, 
Whose  smile  b  happiness,  whose  frown  b  death. 

Why  goes  the  Peasant  from  that  little  cot. 
Where  Peace  and  Love  have  blest  hb  humble  li 
In  vain  his  wretched  wife 
With  tears  bedews  her  husband's  face. 
And  clasps  him  in  a  Umg  and  last  embrace : 
In  vain  his  children  round  his  bosom  creep. 

And  weep  to  see  their  mother  weep. 
Fettering  their  father  with  their  little  arms ! 
What  are  to  him  the  war's  alarms  ? 
WhsA  arc  to  him  the  dbtant  foes  ? 
He  at  the  earliest  dawn  of  day 
To  daily  labour  went  hb  way. 
And  when  he  saw  the  sun  decline, 
He  sate  in  peace  beneath  hb  vine. 
The  King  commands,  the  peasant  goes, 
From  all  he  loved  on  earth  he  flies. 
And  for  his  monarch  toils,  and  fights,  and  bleed 
dies. 
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K'hat  thou^li  yon  city's  castled  vail 
>'er  the  darkened  plain  its  crested*  shade  ? 
thouf^h  her  Priests  in  earnest  terror  call 
>n  ail  their  host  of  Gods  to  aid  ? 
n  is  the  bulwark,  vain  the  tower ! 
[n  vain  her  gallant  youth  expose 
eir  breasts,  a  bulwark,  to  the  foes  I 
[n  vain  at  that  tremendous  hour,   - 
'd  In  the  savage  soldier's  reeking  arms, 
ks  to  deaf  Heaven  the  violated  Maid ! 
le  rude  hand  of  Ruin  scatter'd  round, 
Tiuss-grown  towers  shall  spread  the  desert 
TTound. 

w  shall  the  mouldering  palace  lie, 
.  the  princely  halls  the  grass  wave  high, 
rough  the  shatter'd  roof  descend  the  incle- 
ment sky. 

Gay  o'er  the  embattled  plain, 

Moves  yonder  warrior  train, 
r  banners  wanton  on  the  morning  gale ; 
on  their  bucklers  beams  the  rising  ray, 
r  glittering  helms  give  glory  to  the  day ; 
»hout  of  war  rings  echoing  o'er  the  vale, 
r  reaches  as  the  aching  eye  can  strain 
le  splendid  horror  of  their  wide  array. 
Ah  !  not  in  vain  expectant,  o'er 
U'ir  glorious  pomp  the  vultures  soar ! 
Amid  the  Conqueror's  palace  high 
Shall  sound  the  song  of  victory ; 
ng  after  journeying  o'er  the  plain 
le  traveller  shall  with  startled  eye 
nr  white  bones  then  blanched  by  many  a 
winter  sky. 

Lord  of  the  earth  I  we  will  not  raise 
The  temple  to  thy  bounded  praise ; 
For  thee  no  victim  need  expire, 
:hee  no  altar  blaze  with  hallow'd  fire ; 
le  burning  City  flames  for  thee, 
line  Altar  is  the  field  of  victory  I 
Thy  sacred  Majesty  to  bless 
a  self-offer'd  victim  freely  flics ; 
>  thee  he  sacriflces  happiness 
peace,  and  Love's  endearing  ties ; 
t  a  Slave  he  lives,  for  thee  a  Slave  he  dies. 

I'd  was  the  lute,  the  Hebrew  ceased  to  sing  ; 
out  burst  forth,  "  For  ever  live  the  King  1  ** 
ras  the  uproar,  as  when  Rome's  decree 
need  Achaia  once  again  was  free  ; 
»l(rd  Greece  enrapt  with  fond  belief 
he  hhe  boon,  and  bless'd  the  treacherous  Chief. 
reai^t  with  freedom's  holy  ardour  glows, 
very  voice  the  cry  of  rapture  rose  ; 
hundering  damours  rend  the  astonished  sky, 
rds  o'erpassing  hear,  and  drop,  and  die. 
'er  the  Persian  dome  their  plaudits  ring, 
e  high  hall  re-echoed  .  .  **  Live  the  King ! " 
ite*  bow*d  reverent  down  before  their  Lord, 
•embled  Satr^M  envied  and  adored, 
irkled  in  the  Monarch's  conscious  eyes, 
ft  pleased  pride  already  doom'd  the  prize. 


It  they  saw  Zorobabel  advance : 
^paxne  tnm'd  hit  timid  glance ; 


With  downward  eye  he  paused,  a  moment  mute. 
Then  with  light  finger  touch'd  the  softer  lute. 
Apame  knew  the  Hebrew's  grateful  cause. 
And  bent  her  head,  and  sweetly  smiled  applause. 

Why  Is  the  warrior's  cheek  so  red  ? 
Why  downward  droops  his  musing  head  ? 
Why  that  slow  step,  that  faint  advance. 
That  keen  yet  quick  retreating  glance  ? 
That  crested  head  in  war  tower'd  high. 
No  backward  glance  disgraced  that  eye. 
No  flushing  fear  that  cheek  o'ersf>read, 
^V'hen  stem  he  strode  o'er  heaps  of  dead : 
Strange  tumult  now  his  bosom  moves,  .  . 
The  Warrior  fears  because  he  loves. 

Why  does  the  Youth  delight  to  rove 
Amid  the  dark  and  lonely  grove  ? 
Why  in  the  throng  where  all  are  gay. 
With  absent  eyes  from  gaiety  distraught. 
Sits  he  alone  in  silent  thought? 

Silent  he  sits,  for  far  away 
His  passion'd  soul  delights  to  stray ; 
Recluse  he  roves  as  if  he  fain  would  shun 
All  human-kind,  because  he  loves  but  One  I 

Yes,  King  of  Persia,  thou  art  blest  I 

But  not  because  the  sparkling  bowl 

To  rapture  elevates  thy  waken'd  soul ; 

But  not  because  of  power  possest ; 

Nor  that  the  Nariuns  dread  thy  nod. 
And  Princes  reverence  thee  their  earthly  God  I 
£ven  on  a  monarch's  solitude 
Will  Care,  dark  visitant,  intrude ; 

The  bowl  brief  pleasure  can  bestow ; 

The  purple  cannot  shield  from  woe ; 

But,  King  of  Persia,  thou  art  blest. 
For  Heaven  who  raised  thee  thus  the  world  above, 
Hath  made  thee  happy  in  Apame's  love  ! 

Oh  I  I  have  seen  him  fondly  trace 
The  heavenly  features  of  her  face. 
Rove  o'er  her  form  with  eager  eye. 
And  sigh  and  gaze,  and  gaze  and  sigh. 
See !  from  his  brow  with  mimic  frown 
Apame  takes  the  sacred  cro^n  ; 
Those  sparkling  eyes,  that  radiant  face, 
Give  to  the  diadem  new  grace : 
And  suluect  to  a  Woman's  laws, 
Darius  sees,  and  smiles  applause  1 

He  ceased,  and  silent  still  remain'd  the  throng, 
While  rapt  attention  own'd  the  power  of  song. 
Then,  loud  as  when  the  wintry  whirlwinds  blow. 
From  every  voice  the  thundering  plaudits  flow, 
Darius  smiled,  Apame's  sparkling  eyes 
Glanced  on  the  King,  and  Woman  won  the  prize. 

Now  silent  sate  the  expectant  crowd  :  Alone 
The  victor  Hebrew  gazed  not  on  the  throne ; 
With  deeper  hue  his  cheek  distemper'd  glows. 
With  statelier  stature  loftier  now  he  rose  ; 
Heaven wanl  he  gazed,  regardless  of  the  throng. 
And  pour'd  with  awfUl  voice  sublimer  song. 

«  Ancient  of  days  I  Eternal  Truth  !  one  hymn, 
One  holier  strain  the  Bard  shall  raise  to  Thee, 
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Thee  Powerful!  Thee  Benevolent !  Thee  Just  I 
Friend  !  Father  !  All  in  all . .  The  Vine's  rich  blood. 
The  Monarch's  might,    and   Woman's  conquering 

charms, 
These  shall  we  praise  alone  ?  .  .  O  ye  who  sit 
Beneath  your  vine,  and  quaff  at  evening  hour 
The  healthful  bowl,  remember  Him  whose  dews. 
Whose  rains,  whose  sun,  matured  the  growing  fruit, 
Creator  and  Preserver  ! . .  Reverence  Him, 
O  Thou  who  from  thy  throne  dlspensest  life 
And  death,  for  He  hath  delegated  power, 
And  thou  shalt  one  day  at  the  throne  of  God 
Render  thy  strict  account ! ...  And  ye  who  gaxe 
Enrapt  on  Beauty's  fascinating  form. 
Gaze  on  with  love ;  and  loving  beauty,  Icam 
To  shun  abhorrent  all  the  mental  eye 
Beholds  deform'd  and  foul ;  for  so  shall  Love 
Climb  to  the  source  of  goodness.     God  of  Truth  I 
All-Just !  AH. Mighty  !  I  should  ill  deserve 
Thy  noblest  gift,  the  gift  divine  of  song. 
If,  so  content  with  ear-deep  melodies 
To  please  all-profltless,  I  did  not  pour 
Severer  strains, . .  of  Truth  . .  eternal  Truth, 
Unchanging  Justice,  universal  Love. 
Such  strains  awake  the  Soul  to  loftiest  thoughts ; 
Such  strains  the  blessed  Spirits  of  the  Good 
Waft,  grateful  incense,  to  the  Halls  of  Heaven." 

The  dying  notes  still  murmur'd  on  the  string. 
When  fi*om  his  throne  arose  the  raptured  King. 
About  to  speak  he  stood,  and  waved  his  hand. 
And  all  exi)ectant  sate  the  obedient  band. 


Then  just  and  generous,  thu  the  Monarch  cries 
**  Be  thine,  Zorobabel,  the  well-eam'd  prise. 
The  purple  robe  of  state  thy  form  shall  fold. 
The  beverage  sparkle  in  thy  cup  of  gold. 
The  golden  couch,  the  car,  and  honour'd  chain, 
Requite  the  merits  of  thy  (bvour'd  strain. 
And  raised  supreme  the  ennobled  race  among^ 
Be  call'd  My  Cousin  for  the  victor  song. 
Nor  these  alone  the  victor  song  shall  bless. 
Ask  what  thou  wilt,  and  what  thou  wilt  possess." 

•*  Fallen  is  Jerusalem  I "  the  Hebrew  cries. 
And  patriot  anguish  fills  his  streaming  eyes, 
**  Huri'd  to  the  earth  by  Rapine's  vengefiil  rod. 
Polluted  lies  the  temple  of  our  God ; 
Far  in  a  foreign  land  her  sons  remain. 
Hear  the  keen  taunt,  and  drag  the  galling  chain ; 
In  fruitless  woe  they  wear  the  weary  years, 
And  steep  the  bread  of  bitterness  in  tears. 
O  Monarch,  greatest,  mildest,  best  of  men. 
Restore  us  to  those  ruin'd  walls  again ! 
Allow  us  to  rebuild  that  sacred  dome. 
To  live  in  liberty,  and  die  at  Home." 

So  spake  Zorobabel.  —  Thus  Woman's  praise 
Avail'd  again  Jerusalem  to  raise, 
Call'd  forth  the  sanction  of  the  Despot's  nod. 
And  fr-eed  the  Nation  best  beloved  of  God. 


Brixton  Cauteteojf,  1793. 
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WAT    TYLER; 


A  DRAMA. 


Twenty  years  ago,  upon  the  surreptitious  publication 
of  this  notable  Drama,  and  the  use  which  was  made 
of  it,  I  said  what  it  then  became  me  to  say  in  a  letter 
to  one  of  those  gentlemen  who  thought  proper  to 
revile  me,  not  for  having  entertained  dcmocratical 
opinions,  but  for  having  outgrown  them,  and  learnt 
to  appreciate  and  to  deifend  the  institutions  of  my 
country. 

Had  I  written  lewdly  in  my  youth,  like  Beza, — like 
Beza,  I  would  ask  pardon  of  God  and  man ;  and  no 
considerations  should  induce  me  to  reprint  what  I 
could  never  think  of  without  sorrow  and  shame. 
'  Had  I  at  any  time,  like  St  Augustine,  taught  doc- 
trines which  I  afterwards  perceived  to  be  erroneous, 
— and  if,  as  in  his  case,  my  position  in  society,  and 
the  estimation  in  which  I  was  held,  gave  weight  to 
what  I  had  advanced,  and  made  those  errors  dan- 


geroiu  to  others,  — like  St  Augustine,  I  woald 
lish  my  retractations,  and  endeavour  to  oountfiMt 
the  evil  which,  though  erringly,  with  no  erll  Id* 
tention,  I  had  caused. 

Wherefore  then,  it  may  be  asked,  have  I  IndoM 
Wat  Tyler  in  this  authentic  collection  of  my  poetkri 
works?    For  these  reasons, — that  it  may  not  Mf 
supposed  I  think  it  any  reproach  to  have  writtoi  l^j 
oY  that  I  am  more  ashamed  of  having  been  a 
lican,  than  of  having  been  a  boy.      Q«ftciai9«« 
lecturi  gunt,  non  me  imitentwr  cntuitein,  wed  i» 
profidentem,     Invtniet  enim  fortasitt  gmomodo 
hendo  profeeerimt  quitqui*  opmModa  Mea,  orduif  fV'J 
scripta  sunt,  legerit.  ^ 

I  have  endeavoured  to  correct  in  my  other  juvcall 

<  StAugaatiBa. 
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rs  fuch  ftnlts  u  were  corrigible.  But  Wat  Tyler 
ATS  just  M  it  wu  written,  in  the  course  of  three 
ningSy  in  1794;  the  stolen  copy,  which  was 
mitted  to  the  press  twenty-three  years  afterwards, 
having  undergone  the  slightest  correction  of  any 


WAT   TYLER- 


ACT  L 


XE. 


A  Blacksmith's  shop ;  Wat  Ttlex  at  work 
witkin  i  a  May-poU  btfort  the  door. 

AUCS,  PlKKS,  ^C. 
80N0. 

Checrfoi.  on  this  holiday. 
Welcome  we  the  merry  May. 

On  eTery  sunny  hillock  spread. 
The  pale  primrose  lifts  her  head ; 
Rich  with  sweets,  the  western  gale 
Sweep«  along  the  cowslip*d  dale ; 
Every  bank,  with  violets  gay. 
Smiles  to  welcome  in  the  May. 

The  linnet  fnm  the  budding  grove. 
Chirps  her  vernal  song  of  love. 
The  copse  resounds  the  throstle's  notes. 
On  each  wild  gale  svreet  music  floats ; 
And  melody  from  every  spray. 
Welcomes  in  the  merry  May. 

Cheerful  on  this  holiday. 

Welcome  we  the  merry  May.  [i7ance. 


{Dxrimg  the  damee^  Ttlek  lays  down  his  hammer^ 
amd  sits  nummjvlfy  down  before  the  door, 

Hoh  Carter.     Why  so  sad,  neighbour?  —  do  not 

these  gay  sports, 
^  revelry  of  youth,  recall  the  days 
I^Wa  we  too  mingled  in  the  revelry, 
^  lightly  tripping  in  the  morris  dance, 
VdeooMd  the  merry  month? 

l^fcr.  Ay,  we  were  young, 

Ii  CUTS  had  qnell'd  the  heyday  of  the  blood : 
^t  iported  deftly,  in  the  April  morning, 
W  oork'd  the  black  clouds  gathering  o'er  our  noon, 
^fbr'd  the  storm  of  night. 

OA.  Beshrew  me,  Tyler, 

^ny  heart  joys  to  see  the  imps  so  cheerfhl  I 
■<»IK.  hale,  and  happy,  why  should  they  destroy 
^Ucssingsby  reflection? 

I^ir.  Look  ye,  neighbour — 

^M  btvc  known  me  long. 

Btk.  Since  we  were  boys  together, 

^  pby'd  at  barley-brake,  and  danced  the  morris. 
^■K  ftve-and-twenty-yean  I 

*  Freixedtethis  FoiM  bf  the  Anther  in  the  edfthm  of 
hh  Pookil  WMks  potaltahad  la  US7. 


Tyler.  Was  not  /  young, 

And  hale,  and  hiq>i>y  ? 

Hob.  Cheerful  as  the  best. 

Tyler.  Have  not  I  been  a  staid,  hard- working  man  ? 
Up  with  the  lark  at  labour ;  sober,  honest. 
Of  an  unblemish'd  character  ? 

H(A.  Who  doubts  it  ? 

There's  never  a  man  in  Essex  bears  a  better. 

Tyler.  And  shall  not  these,  though  young,  and 
hale,  and  happy, 
Look  on  with  sorrow  to  the  ftiture  hour  ? 
Shall  not  reflection  poison  all  their  pleasures  ? 
When  I — the  honest,  staid,  hard-working  Tyler — 
Toil  through  the  long  course  of  the  summer's  day, 
Still  toiling,  yet  still  poor  t  when  with  hard  labour 
Scarce  can  I  fkimish  out  my  daily  food. 
And  age  comes  on  to  steal  away  my  strength. 
And  leave  me  poor  and  wretched !    Why  should  this 

be? 
My  youth  was  regular — my  labour  constant — 
I  married  an  industrious,  virtuous  woman ; 
Nor  while  I  toil'd  and  sweated  at  the  anvil. 
Sat  she  neglectful  of  her  spinning-wheel. 
Hob !  I  have  only  six  groats  in  the  world. 
And  they  must  soon  by  law  be  taken  from  me. 

Hob.  Curse  on  these  taxes — one  succeeds  another — 
Our  ministers,  panders  of  a  king's  will. 
Drain  all  our  wealth  away,  waste  it  in  revels, 
And  lure,  or  force  away  our  boys,  who  should  be 
The  props  of  our  old  age,  to  fill  their  armies. 
And  feed  the  crows  of  France.     Year  follows  year, 
And  still  we  madly  prosecute  the  war ; 
Draining  our  wealth,  distressing  our  poor  peasants. 
Slaughtering  our  youths  —  and  all  to  crown  our 

chiefs 
With  glory  ! — I  detest  the  hell-sprung  name. 

T^ler.  What  matters  me  who  wears  the  crown  of 
France? 
Whether  a  Richard  or  a  Charles  possess  it  ? 
They  reap  the  glory  —  they  eiyoy  the  spoil  — 
We  pay — we  bleed  I   The  sun  would  shine  as  cheerly. 
The  rains  of  heaven  as  seasonably  fall. 
Though  neither  of  these  royal  pests  existed. 

Hob.  Nay,  as  for  that,  we  poor  men  should  fare 
better ; 
No  legal  robbers  then  should  force  away 
The  hard-earned  wages  of  our  honest  toil. 
The  Parliament  for  ever  cries  more  money. 
The  service  of  the  state  demands  more  money; 
Just  heaven  •  of  what  service  is  the  state  ? 

Tyler.  Oh,  't  is  of  vast  importance  I  who  should 
pay  for 
The  luxuries  and  riots  of  the  court  ? 
Who  should  support  the  flaunting  courtier's  pride. 
Pay  for  their  midnight  revels,  their  rich  garments. 
Did  not  the  state  enforce  ? — Think  ye,  my  fHend, 
That  I,  a  humble  blacksmith,  here  at  Deptford, 
Would  part  with  these  six  groats  —  eam'd  by  hard 

toil. 
All  that  I  have  !  to  massacre  the  Frenchmen, 
Miurder  as  enemies  men  I  never  saw  I 
Did  not  the  state  compel  me  ? 
(Tax-gatherers  pass  by. )  There  they  go. 

Privileged  rufl^ans !  [Piaas  and  Alice  advance  to  him. 
Alice.  Did  we  not  dance  it  well  to-day,  my  father  ? 
Tou  know  I  always  loved  these  viUage  sports. 
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Even  trom  my  infancy,  and  yet  methinks 

I  never  tripled  along  the  mead  so  gaily. 

Tou  know  they  chose  me  queen,  and  your  friend 

Piers 
Wreathed  me  this  cowslip  garland  for  my  head  — 
la  it  not  simple  ?  —  You  are  sad,  my  father  1 
You  should  have  rested  from  your  work  to-day, 
And  given  a  few  hours  up  to  merriment  — 
But  you  are  so  serious ! 

'I)/ler.  Serious,  my  good  girl  I 

I  may  well  be  so :  when  I  look  at  thee 
It  makes  me  sad  !  thou  art  too  fair  a  flower 
To  bear  the  wintry  wind  of  poverty. 

Piers.  Yet  I  have  often  heard  you  speak  of  riches 
Even  with  contempt ;  they  cannot  purchase  peace. 
Or  innocence,  or  virtue  ;  sounder  sleep 
Waits  on  the  weary  ploughman*s  lowly  bed. 
Than  on  the  drowsy  couch  of  luxury 
Lulls  the  rich  slave  of  pride  and  indolence. 
I  never  wish  for  wealth ;  my  arm  is  strong. 
And  I  can  purchase  by  it  a  coarse  meal. 
And  hunger  savours  it 

Tyler,  Young  man,  thy  mind 

Has  yet  to  learn  the  hard  lesson  of  experience. 
Thou  art  yet  young :  the  blasting  breath  of  want 
Has  not  yet  froze  the  current  of  thy  blood. 

Piers.  Fare  not  the  birds  well,  as  from  spray  to 
spray. 
Blithesome  they  bound,  yet  And  their  simple  food 
Scatter'd  abundantly? 

Tyler.  No  fancied  boundaries  of  mine  and  thine 
Restrain  their  wanderings.     Nature  gives  enough 
For  all ;  but  Man,  with  arrogant  selflshness. 
Proud  of  his  heaps,  hoards  up  superfluous  stores 
Robb*d  from  his  weaker  fellows,  starves  the  poor. 
Or  gives  to  pity  what  he  owes  to  justice  1 

Piers.  So  I  have  heard  our  good  friend  John  Ball 
preach.  [prison  *d  ? 

Alice.  My  father,  wherefore  was  John  Bull  im- 
Was  he  not  charitable,  good,  and  pious  ? 
I  have  heard  him  say  that  all  mankind  are  brethren. 
And  that  like  brethren  they  should  love  each  other ; 
Was  not  that  doctrine  pious  ? 

Tyler.  Rank  sedition — 

High  treason,  every  syllable,  my  child  I 
The  priests  cry  out  on  him  for  heresy. 
The  nobles  all  detest  him  as  a  rebel. 
And  this  good  man,  this  minister  of  Christ, 
This  man,  the  friend  and  brother  of  mankind, 
Lingers  in  the  dark  dungeon !  —  My  dear  Alice, 
Retire  awhile.  [Exit  Alice. 

Piers,  I  would  speak  to  thee. 
Even  with  a  father's  love  1  you  are  much  with  me. 
And  I  believe  do  court  my  conversation ; 
Thou  could'st  not  choose  thee  forth  a  truer  friend. 
I  would  fain  see  thee  happy,  but  I  fear 
Thy  very  virtues  will  destroy  thy  peace. 
My  daughter — she  is  young — not  yet  fifteen : 
Piers,  thou  art  generous,  and  thy  youthful  heart 
Warm  with  affection ;  this  close  inthnacy 
Will  ere  long  grow  to  love. 

Piers.  Suppose  it  so ; 

Were  that  an  evil,  Walter  ?      She  is  mild 
And  cheerful,  and  industrious : — now  methinks 
With  such  a  partner  life  would  be  most  happy  ! 
Why  would  ye  warn  me  then  of  wretchedness  ? 


Is  there  an  evil  that  can  harm  our  lot  ? 
I  have  been  told  the  virtuous  must  be  happy. 
And  have  believed  it  true :  tell  me,  my  friend. 
What  shall  disturb  the  virtuous  ? 

Tyler.  Poverty, 

A  bitter  foe. 

Piers,  Nay,  you  have  often  told  me 

That  happiness  does  not  consist  in  riches. 

'I)/ler.  It  is  most  true ;  but  tell  me,  my  dear  boy, 
Could*8t  thou  be  happy  to  behold  thy  wife 
Pining  with  want  ?  the  children  of  your  loves 
Clad  in  the  squalid  rags  of  wretchedness  ? 
And,  when  thy  hard  and  unremitting  toil 
Had  eam'd  with  pain  a  scanty  recompense,        [thee. 
Could'st  thou  be  patient  when  the  law  should  rob 
And  leave  thee  without  bread  and  pennyless  ? 

Piers.  It  is  a  dreadful  picture. 

Tyler.  'Tis  a  true  one. 

Pirrs.  But  yet  methinks  our  sober  industry 
Might  drive  away  the  danger  t  *tis  but  little 
That  I  could  wish ;  food  for  our  frugal  meals, 
Raiment,  however  homely,  and  a  bed 
To  shield  us  fh>m  the  night 

Tyler.  Thy  honest  reason 

Could  wish  no  more :  but  were  it  not  most  wretched 
To  want  the  coarse  food  for  the  frugal  meal  ? 
And  by  the  orders  of  your  merciless  lord. 
If  you  by  chance  were  guilty  of  being  poor. 
To  be  turn'd  out  adrift  to  the  bleak  world. 
Unhoused,  unfriended  ? — ^Piers,  I  have  not  been  idl^ 
I  never  ate  the  bread  of  indolence ; 
Could  Alice  be  more  thrifty  than  her  mother  ? 
Yet  with  but  one  child, — and  that  one  how  good, 
Thou  knowest, — I  scarcely  can  provide  the  wants 
Of  nature :  look  at  these  wolves  of  the  law. 
They  come  to  drain  me  of  my  hard-eam*d  wages. 
I  have  already  paid  the  heavy  tax 
Laid  on  the  wool  that  clothes  me,  on  my  leather. 
On  all  the  needful  articles  of  life  ! 
And  now  three  groats  (and  Iwork'd  hard  to  earn  then) 
The  Parliament  demands — and  I  must  pay  them. 
Forsooth,  for  liberty  to  wear  my  head 

[Enter  Tax-gatberen 

Collector.  Three  groats  a  head  for  all  your  faaSif, 

Piers.  Why  is  this  money  gather'd  ?  'tis  a  hard 
On  the  poor  labourer  I     It  can  never  be 
That  Government  should  thus  distress  the  peofde. 
Go  to  the  rich  for  money  —  honest  labour 
Ought  to  ei^oy  its  fhiits. 

Collector.  The  state  wants  money, 

War  is  expensive — *tis  a  glorious  war, 
A  war  of  honour,  and  must  be  supported.  — 
Three  groats  a  head. 

Tyler.  There,  three  for  my  own 

Three  for  my  wife's ;  what  will  the  state  tax  nextf 

Collector.  You  have  a  daughter. 

Tyler.  She  is  below  the  age — not  yet  fifteen. 

Collector.  You  would  evade  the  tax. 

Tyler.  Sir  Ottat, 

I  have  paid  you  fairly  what  the  law  demands. 

[Alick  and  her  Mother  enter  the  shop.  The  Ttf*. 
gatherers  go  to  her.  One  of  them  lays  hold  rfHtf*" 
She  screams.  —  Ttlee  goes  in. 

Collector.  You  say  she's  under  age. 

[Alice  screams  again.     Tylkr  knochs  omt  the  M*  ^ 
gatherer's  braiHs.     His  compamimufy.  ^ 
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u*t  TpreDge. 

i>t  just  indeed ;  but  in  the  eye  of  the  law 

snd  the  murderer's  lot  b  mine, 
i  ffoe$  out — Tyler  tits  down  moumfutty, 

my  dear  father !  let  us  leave  this  place 
aise  pursuit. 

Nay,  nay,  my  child, 
be  useless — I  have  done  my  duty ; 
Td  the  brute  insolence  of  lust, 

I  wait  my  doom. 

Oh,  let  us  fly, 
my  dear  husband  I 

Quit  but  this  place, 
yet  be  safe,  and  happy  too. 
would  be  useless,  Alice;    'twould  but 
ten 

ife  in  fear. 

Mt,  Liberty,  Liberty !   Enter  Mob,  Hob 
ire.  crying  Liberty,  Liberty  I    No  Poll- 
o'^Warl 
bave  broke  our  chains,  we  will  arise  in 

nultitude  shall  trample  down 
that  oppress  them. 

Have  ye  heard 
of  my  murder  ? 

Of  your  vengeance. 
>ughout  the  village :  told  the  news — 
arms ! — arm,  arm  for  liberty ; 
nd  Justice ! 

My  good  friends, 
ir  danger,  or  be  resolute  ! 
h  menaces  and  force  to  scorn, 

I  dare  answer  the  bold  deed  — 
nme  once :  return  ye  to  your  homes, 
ife  and  child,  and  on  my  grave 
iied ;  perhaps  the  time  may  come. 
Justice  shall  applaud  the  deed, 
nay,  we  are  oppress'd,  and  have  too  long 
proud  lords'  feet ;  we  have  too  long 
>rders  bow'd  to  their  caprices, 
lem  the  wearying  summer's  day, 
em  the  wages  of  our  toil, 
em,  conquered  for  them,  bled  for  them, 
mpled  on,  and  still  despised ! 
broke  our  chains. 

Piers  is  gone  on 
he  neighbouring  villages,  to  spread 
tidings. 

He  is  hurried  on 
,  to  deliver  good  John  Ball, 
ir  shephcnL  [Mob  inereates. 

Friends  and  Countrymen, 
±«e  to  save  an  honest  mwa 
:e  clutches  of  the  bloody  law  ? 

II  to  mind  my  private  wrongs,  [me, 
i  drain'd  my  hard-eam'd  pittance  from 
flBice  proud,  the  foul  Collector 

nrd  hand  seixe  on  my  darling  child, 
Iden  modesty,  and  force 
d  to  vengeance ;  heed  not  this ; 
f  countrymen,  on  private  wrongs, 
lat  yourselves  have  long  endured ; 
infults,  wrongs,  and  contumelies, 
your  proud  lords— that  your  hard  toil 
iintile  flddi — you  plough  the  earth, 


Tou  sow  the  com,  you  reap  the  ripen'd  harvest, — 
They  riot  on  the  produce  !  —  that,  like  l>ea8ts 
They  sell  you  with  their  land,  claim  all  the  fruits 
Which  the  kindly  earth  produces,  as  their  own. 
The  privilege,  forvooth,  of  noble  birth  ! 
On,  on  to  freedom  ;  feel  but  your  own  strength. 
Be  but  resolv'd,  and  these  destructive  t>  rants 
Shall  shrink  before  your  vengeance. 

H(A,  On  to  London,— 

The  tidings  fly  before  us — the  court  trembles, — 
Liberty — Vengeance — Justice. 


ACT  IL 

Scene  I.   Blackheaih, 
Ttlkr,  Hob,  ifc. 

SONO. 

<  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span. 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman  ?  * 

Wretched  is  the  infant's  lot. 
Bom  within  the  straw-roofd  cot ; 
Be  he  generous,  wise,  or  brave, 
He  must  only  be  a  slave. 
I^ng,  long  labour,  little  rest. 
Still  to  toil  to  be  oppress'd  i 
Drain'd  by  taxes  of  his  store, 
Punish'd  next  for  being  poor : 
This  is  the  poor  wretch's  lot. 
Bom  within  the  straw-roofd  cot 

Wliile  the  peasant  works — to  sleep ; 
What  the  peasant  sows — to  reap ; 
On  the  couch  of  ease  to  lie, 
Rioting  in  revelry ; 
Be  he  villain,  be  he  fool. 
Still  to  hold  despotic  mle. 
Trampling  on  his  slaves  with  scorn ! 
This  is  to  be  nobly  bom. 

'  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span. 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman  ? ' 

Jack  Straw.    The  mob  are  up  in  London  —  the 
proud  courtiers 
Begin  to  tremble. 

Tom  MiUer,  Ay,  ay,  'tis  time  to  tremble : 

Who'll  plough  their  flelds,  wholl  do  their  drudgery 

now. 
And  work  like  horses  to  give  them  the  harvest  ? 

Jack  Straw.  I  only  wonder  we  lay  quiet  so  long. 
We  had  always  the  same  strength ;  and  we  deserved 
The  ills  we  met  with  for  not  using  it 

Ht)b.  Why  do  we  fear  those  animals  call'd  lords  7 
What  is  there  in  the  name  to  frighten  us  ? 
Is  not  my  arm  as  mighty  as  a  Baron's  ? 

Enter  Piers  and  John  Ball. 

Pieri  (to  T^ler).  Have  I  done  well,  my  fiithcr? — 
I  remember'd 
This  good  man  lay  in  prison. 
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Tyler.  My  dear  child, 

Most  well ;  the  people  rise  for  liberty. 
And  their  first  deed  should  be  to  break  the  chains 
That  bind  the  virtuous :  — Oh,  thou  honest  priest, 
How  much  hast  thou  endured  ! 

John  BalL  Why,  ay,  my  friend ! 

These  squalid  rags  bespeak  what  I  have  suflfer'd. 
I  was  reviled,  insulted,  left  to  languish 
In  a  damp  dungeon ;  but  I  bore  it  cheerily  — 
My  heart  was  glad — ^for  I  had  done  my  duty. 
I  pitied  my  oppressors,  and  I  sorrow'd 
For  the  poor  men  of  England. 

Tyler,  They  have  felt 

Their  strength :  look  round  this  heath ;  'tis  throng*d 

with  men 
Ardent  for  freedom  :  mighty  is  the  event 
That  waits  their  fortune. 

John  BalL  I  would  fidn  address  them. 

Tyler,   Do  so,   my  friend,  and   preach  to  them 
their  duty. 
Remind  them  of  their  long-wlthholden  rights. 
What  ho  !  there  ;  silence  ! 

Piers.  Silence,  there,  my  friends. 

This  good  man  would  address  you. 

Hob.  Ay,  ay,  hear  him ; 

He  is  no  mealy-mouth  *d  court-orator. 
To  flatter  vice,  and  pamper  lordly  pride. 

John  Ball    Friends,   brethren  !   for  ye   are   my 
brethren  all ; 
Englishmen,  met  in  arms  to  advocate 
The  cause  of  freedom,  hear  me ;  pause  awhile 
In  the  career  of  vengeance ! — It  b  true 
I  am  a  priest,  but,  as  these  rags  may  speak. 
Not  one  who  riots  in  the  poor  man's  spoil. 
Or  trades  with  his  religion.     I  am  one 
Who  preach  the  law  of  Christ ;  and,  in  my  life. 
Would  practise  what  he  taught     The  Son  of  God 
Came  not  to  you  in  power :  humble  in  mien. 
Lowly  in  heart,  the  man  of  Nazareth 
Preach 'd  mercy,  justice,  love :  "  Woe  unto  ye, 
Te  that  are  rich  :  if  that  ye  would  be  saved 
Sell  that  ye  have,  and  give  unto  the  poor.** 
So  taught  the  Saviour :  Oh,  my  honest  friends. 
Have  ye  not  felt  the  strong  indignant  throb 
Of  justice  in  your  bosoms,  to  behold 
The  lordly  Baron  feasting  on  your  spoils? 
Have  you  not  in  your  hearts  arraign'd  the  lot 
That  gave  him  on  the  couch  of  luxury 
To  pillow  his  head,  and  pass  the  festive  day 
In  sportive  feasts,  and  ease,  and  revelry? 
Have  you  not  often  in  your  conscience  ask'd. 
Why  is  the  difference ;  wherefore  should  that  man. 
No  worthier  than  myself,  thus  lord  It  over  me. 
And  bid  me  labour,  and  ei^joy  the  fruits? 
The  God  within  your  breasts  has  argued  thus : 
The  voice  of  truth  has  murmur'd.     Came  ye  not 
As  helpless  to  the  world  ?     Shines  not  the  sun 
With  equal  ray  on  both  ?     Do  ye  not  feel 
The  self-same  winds  of  heaven  as  keenly  parch  ye? 
Abundant  is  the  earth — the  Sire  of  all. 
Saw  and  pronounced  that  it  was  very  good. 
Look  round;  the  vernal  fields  smile  with  new  flowers, 
The  budding  orchard  perfumes  the  sweet  breeze. 
And  the  green  com  waves  to  the  passing  gale. 
There  is  enough  for  all ;  bat  your  proud  Baron 
Stands  up,  and,  arrogant  of  strength,  exclaims. 


*'  I  am  a  Lord — by  nature  I  am  noble : 
These  flelds  are  mine,  for  I  was  bom  to  them, 
I  was  bom  in  the  castle — you,  poor  wretches, 
Whelp'd  in  the  cottage,  are  by  birth  my  slaves.** 
Almighty  God  !  such  blasphemies  are  utter'd : 
Almighty  God  !  such  blasphemies  believed ! 

Tom  MiUer.  This  is  something  like  a  sermon. 

Jack  Straw.  Where's  the  Usliop 

Would  tell  you  tmths  like  these? 

Hob.    There  never  was  a  bishop  among  all  the 
apostles. 

John  BaU.  My  brethren 

Pien.  Silence ;  the  good  priest  qmki 

John  BaB.   My  brethren,  these  are  truths,  and 
weighty  ones, 
Te  are  all  equal :  nature  made  ye  so. 
Equality  is  your  birthright  — When  I  gaze 
On  the  proud  palace,  and  behold  one  man 
In  the  bl<x>d-purpled  robes  of  royalty. 
Feasting  at  ease,  and  lording  over  noillioDs, 
Then  turn  me  to  the  hut  of  poverty. 
And  see  the  wretched  labourer  worn  with  toil. 
Divide  his  scanty  morsel  with  his  infimts, 
I  sicken,  and  indignant  at  ^e  sight, 
**  Blush  for  the  patience  of  humanity.** 

Jack  Straw.  We  will  assert  our  rights. 

Tom  MiUer.  Well  tnmple  down 

These  Insolent  oppressors. 

John  BaU.  In  good  truth, 

Ye  have  cause  for  anger :  but,  my  honest  fHends, 
Is  it  revenge  or  justice  that  ye  seek  ? 

3/06.  Justice  1  Juitice! 

John  BaU.  Oh,  then,  remember  mercy; 
And  though  your  proud  oppressors  spare  not  you, 
Show  you  excel  them  in  humanity. 
They  will  use  every  art  to  disunite  you ; 
To  conquer  separately,  by  stratagem. 
Whom  in  a  mass  they  fear ; — but  be  ye  firm ; 
Boldly  demand  your  long-forgotten  rights. 
Tour  sacred,  your  inalienable  freedom. 
Be  bold — be  resolute — be  merciful : 
And  while  you  spurn  the  hated  name  of  slaves, 
Show  you  are  men. 

Mob.  Long  live  our  honest  priest 

Jack  Straw.  He  shall  be  made  archbishop. 

John  Ball  My  brethren,  I  am  plain  John  Bdl, 
your  friend, 
Tour  equal :  by  the  law  of  Christ  ex\)oin*d 
To  serve  you,  not  command. 

Jack  Straw.  March  we  for  LandoiL 

Tyler.  Mark  me,  my  friends — we  rise  for  Liberty- 
Justice  shall  be  our  guide  :  let  no  man  dare 
To  plunder  in  the  tumult. 

Mob.  Lead  us  on.     Liberty !  Justice  I 

[Exeunt,  with  cries  of  Liberty !     No  Poll-tax ! 
No  War. 


SCKITK  IL 

The  Tower.  ^ 

Kino  Rich  a  an.  Archbishop  or  CAirrxaBraT,  Sit 
John  Tresiliak,  Walworth,  PaiLroT. 

King.  What  must  we  do?  the  danger  grows  niofe 
imminent 
The  mob  increases. 
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<oL  Every  moment  brings 

dings  of  our  periL 

It  were  well 
t  them  what  they  atk. 
'tithop.  Ay,  that  my  liege 

>litic.     Go  boldly  forth  to  meet  them, 
11  they  ask — however  wild  and  ruinous— 
ae,  the  troops  you  have  already  sununon'd 
her  round  Uiem.    Then  my  Christian  power 
i  you  of  your  promise.  [rabble 

Hjrtk.  VTere  but  their  ringleaders  cut  off,  the 
ioua  dbperse. 

ct.  United  in  a  mass, 

nothing  can  resist  them  —  once  divide  them 
.>y  will  fall  an  easy  sacrifice.  [fkir. 

biahtjp.  Lull  them  by  promises — bespeak  them 
1,  roy  liege  —  spare  not,  if  need  requires, 
ID  oath  to  ratify  the  treaty. 
.  I  dread  their  fury. 

UakaiK  *Tis  a  needless  dread, 

K  divinity  about  your  person ; 
t  sacred  privilege  of  Kings, 
*  they  act,  to  render  no  account 
u     The  people  have  been  taught  this  lesson, 
1  they  soon  forget  it 

I  will  go  — 
abmit  to  every  thing  they  ask  ; 
of  triumph  will  arrive  at  last.  \^SkimUwiUumi, 

Enter  Messenger. 

enger.  The  mob  are  at  the  city  gates. 
hithap.  Haste  I  Haste! 

I  them  ere  too  late.     Ill  remain  here, 
y  detest  me  much.  [  Shouts  again. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 
.  The  Londoners  have  open'd  the  city  gates ; 
dels  are  admitted.  [mayor, 

I.  Fear  then  must  give  me  courage.    My  lord 
ou  with  me.  [ExewU,      Shouts  without. 


SCKMK     IIL 

Smithjuld. 

kt  Ttlxr,  Johk  Ball,  Puas,  jpe.  Mob. 

».  So  for  triumphant  are  we.  How  these  nobles, 
prttjr  tyrants,  who  so  long  oppress*d  us, 

at  the  first  resistance. 

They  were  powerAil 
ecause  we  fondly  thought  them  so. 
is  Jack  Straw? 

T.  Jack  Straw  is  gone  to  the  Tower 

«  the  king,  and  so  to  end  resistance, 
t  Ball.  It  was  well  judged  ;  fain  would  I  spare 

ttae  shedding 

nan  blood  :  gain  we  that  royal  puppet 
1  will  follow  &irly ;  deprived  of  him, 
>hles  lose  their  pretext,  nor  will  dare 
igainst  the  people's  maiesty. 

Enter  EenlL 

aU.  Sichard  the  Second,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
daod,  Ireland,  France,  and  Scotland,  King, 
'  the  town  of  Benrick-upoD-Tweed, 
pDley  with  Wat  Tyler. 


Tyler.  Let  him  know 

Wat  Tyler  is  in  Smithfield.  [ExU  Herald.]  —  I  wiU 

parley 
With  this  young  monarch :  as  he  comes  to  me. 
Trusting  my  honour,  on  your  lives  I  charge  you 
Let  none  attempt  to  harm  him. 

John  Bali.  The  faith  of  courts 

Is  but  a  weak  dependence.     Tou  are  honest  — > 
And  better  is  it  even  to  die  the  victim 
Of  credulous  honesty,  than  live  preserved 
By  the  cold  policy  that  still  suspects. 

E^er  KiVQ,  Walworth,  Philpot,  ^. 

King.    I  would  speak  to  thee,  Wat  Tyler:  Ud 
the  mob 
Retire  awhOe. 

Piers.  Nay,  do  not  go  alone  — 

Let  me  attend  you. 

Tgler.  Wherefore  should  I  fear? 

Am  I  not  arm'd  with  a  just  cause  ?     Retire, 
And  I  will  boldly  plead  the  cause  of  Freedom. 

[Advances. 

King.  Tyler,  why  have  you  klUM  my  oflBccr, 
And  led  my  honest  suhjects  fh>m  their  homes. 
Thus  to  rebel  against  the  Lord's  anointed  ? 

Tyler.  Because  they  were  oppressed. 

^ng.  Was  this  the  way 

To  remedy  the  ill?     You  should  have  tried 
By  milder  means  —  petition'd  at  the  throne  — 
The  throne  will  always  listen  to  petitions. 

T)fler.  King  of  England, 

Petitioning  for  pity  is  most  weak  — 
The  sovereign  people  ought  to  demand  justice. 
I  kiird  your  officer,  for  his  lewd  hand 
Insulted  a  maid's  modesty.     Your  suljects 
I  lead  to  rebel  against  the  Lord's  anointed. 
Because  his  ministers  have  made  him  odious. 
His  yoke  is  heavy,  and  his  burden  grievous. 
Why  do  we  carry  on  this  fotal  war, 
To  force  upon  the  French  a  king  they  hate. 
Tearing  our  young  men  from  their  peaceful  homes. 
Forcing  his  hard-eam'd  fruits  fhim  the  honest  peasant, 
Distressing  us  to  desolate  our  neighbours? 
Why  is  this  ruinous  poll-tax  impmed. 
But  to  support  your  court's  extravagance. 
And  your  mad  title  to  the  crown  of  France  ? 
Shall  we  sit  tamely  down  beneath  these  evils 
Petitioning  for  pity?     King  of  England, 
Why  are  we  sold  like  cattle  in  your  markets  — 
Deprived  of  every  privilege  of  man  ? 
Must  we  lie  tamely  at  our  tyrant's  feet. 
And,  like  your  spaniels,  lick  the  band  that  beats  us  ? 
You  sit  at  case  in  your  gay  palrfces. 
The  costly  banquet  courts  your  appetite. 
Sweet  music  soothes  your  slumbers :  we  the  while. 
Scarce  by  hard  toil  can  earn  a  little  food. 
And  sleep  scarce  sheltered  fh>m  the  cold  night  wind; 
Whilst  your  wild  pnuect  wrests  the  little  from  us 
Which  might  have  cheer'd  the  wintry  hour  of  age. 
The  parliament  for  ever  asks  more  money ; 
We  toil  and  sweat  for  money  for  your  taxes : 
Where  is  the  benefit,  what  good  reap  we 
From  all  the  counsels  of  your  government  ? 
Think  you  that  we  should  quarrel  with  the  French  ? 
What  boots  to  us  your  victories,  your  glory  ? 
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We  pay,  we  fight,  you  profit  at  your  ease. 

I>o  you  not  claJm  the  country  as  your  own  ? 

Do  you  not  call  the  venison  of  the  forest. 

The  birds  of  heaven  your  own  ? — prohibiting  us, 

Even  though  in  want  of  food,  to  seize  the  prey 

Which  nature  offers.     King !  is  all  this  just  ? 

Think  you,  we  do  not  feel  the  wrongs  we  suffer  ? 

The  hour  of  retribution  is  at  hand. 

And  tyrants  tremble  —  mark  me.  King  of  England. 

Walworth  —  (comes  behind  him^  and  stabs  him.) 
Insolent  rebel,  threatening  the  King  ! 

Piers.  Vengeance !    Vengeance  ! 

Hob.  Seize  the  King. 

King.  I  must  be  bold.     (  Advancinp. ) 

My  friends  and  loving  sulu'ects, 
I  will  grant  you  all  you  ask ;  you  shall  be  free — 
The  tax  shall  be  repeal'd  —  all,  all  you  wish. 
Your  leader  menaced  me,  he  deserv'd  his  fate. 
Quiet  your  angers :  on  my  royal  word 
Your  grievances  shall  all  be  done  away ; 
Your  vassalage  abolish 'd.     A  free  pardon 
Allow'd  to  all :  So  help  me  God,  it  shall  be. 

John  Ball.    Revenge,  my  brethren,  beseems  not 
Christians : 
Send  us  these  terms,  sign'd  with  your  seal  of  state. 
We  will  await  in  peace.     Deceive  us  not  — 
Act  justly,  so  to  excuse  your  late  foul  deed. 

King.   The  charter  shall  be  drawn  out ;  on  mine 
honour 
All  shall  be  justly  done. 


ACT  IlL 


Scene  I.      Smithfield, 
John  Ball,  Piers,  ^c. 

Pier*,  {to  John  BaU.)    You  look  disturbed,  my 
father. 

John  Ball.  Piers,  I  am  sa 

Jack  Straw  has  forced  the  Tower :  seized  the  Arch- 

bishop. 
And  beheaded  him. 

Piers.  The  curse  of  insurrection. 

Jt^n   BaU.     Ay,  Pierv,   our  nobles  level  down 
their  vassals. 
Keep  them  at  endless  labour,  like  their  brutes. 
Degrading  every  &culty  by  servitude. 
Repressing  all  the  energy  of  mind : 
We  must  not  wonder,  then,  that,  like  wild  beasts. 
When  they  have  burst  their  chains,  with  brutal  rage 
They  revenge  them  on  their  tyrants. 

Piers.  This  Archbishop, 

He  was  oppressive  to  his  humble  vassals : 
Proud,  haughty,  avaricious 

John  Ball  A  true  high  priest, 

Preaching  humility  with  his  mitre  on ; 
Praising  up  alms  and  Christian  charity* 
Even  whilst  his  unforgiving  hand  distress'd 
His  honest  tenants. 

Piers.  He  deserved  his  fate,  then. 

Jolm  Bail.  jTustice  can  never  link  with  cruelty. 
Is  there  among  the  catalogue  of  crimes 


A  sin  so  black  that  only  Death  can  expiate  ? 

Will  Reason  never  rouse  her  from  her  slumbers, 

And  darting  through  the  veil  her  eagle  eye. 

See  in  the  sable  garments  of  the  law 

Revenge  conceal'd?      This    high  priest    has  been 

haughty. 
He  has  oppress'd  his  vassals :  tell  me.  Piers, 
Does  his  death  reme<ly  the  ills  he  caused  ? 
Were  it  not  better  to  repress  his  po^chr 
Of  doing  wrong,  that  so  his  future  life 
Might  remedy  the  evils  of  the  past. 
And  benefit  mankind  ? 

Piers.  But  must  not  vice 

Be  punish'd  ? 

John  Ball.  Is  not  punishment  revenge  ? 
The  momentary  violence  of  anger 
May  be  excused  ;  the  indignant  heart  will  throb 
Against  oppression,  and  the  outstretch'd  arm 
Resent  its  injured  feelings.     The  Collector 
Insulted  Alice,  and  roused  the  keen  emotions 
Of  a  fond  father.     Tyler  raurder'd  him. 

Piers.   Murder'd  !  —  a  most  harsh  word. 

John  BaU.  Yes,  murder*d  him : 

His  mangled  feelings  prompted  the  bad  act. 
And  Nature  will  almost  commend  the  deed 
That  Justice  blames :  but  will  the  awakened  ft^elings 
Plead  with  the  heart-emoving  eloquence 
For  the  calm  deliberate  murder  of  Revenge  ? 
Would  you.  Piers,  in  your  calmer  hour  of  reason. 
Condemn  an  erring  brother  to  be  slain  ? 
Cut  him  at  once  from  all  the  joys  of  life. 
All  hopes  of  reformation  —  to  revenge 
The  deed  his  punishment  cannot  recall  ? 
My  blood  boil'd  in  me  at  the  fate  of  Tyler, 
Yet  I  revenged  not 

Piers.  Oh,  my  Christian  finther, 

They  would  not  argue  thus  humanely  on  us. 
Were  we  within  their  power. 

John  BaU.  I  know  they  would  not ; 

But  we  must  pity  them  that  they  are  vicious. 
Nor  imitate  their  vice. 

Piers.  Alas,  Poor  Tyler ! 

I  do  repent  me  much  that  I  stood  back. 
When  he  advanced,  fearless  in  rectitude, 
To  meet  these  royal  assassins. 

John  BaU.  Not  for  myself. 

Though  I  have  lost  an  honest  virtuous  flriend. 
Mourn  I  the  death  of  Tyler :  he  was  one 
Gifted  with  the  strong  energy  of  mind. 
Quick  to  perceive  the  right,  and  prompt  to  act 
When  Justice  needed:  he  would  listen  to  me 
With  due  attention,  yet  not  yielding, lightly 
What  had  to  him  seem*d  good :  severe  in  virtue. 
He  awed  the  ruder  people,  whom  he  led. 
By  his  stem  rectitude. 

Piers.  Witness  that  day 

When  they  destroy'd  the  palace  of  the  Gaunt; 
And  hurrd  the  wealth  his  avarice  had  amats*d 
Amid  the  fire :  the  people,  fierce  in  xeal. 
Threw  in  the  flames  a  wretch  whose  selfish  hand 
Purloin'd  amid  the  tumult 

John  BaU.  I  lament 

The  death  of  Tyler  for  roy  country's  sake. 
I  shudder  lest  posterity  enslaved. 
Should  rue  his  murder.     Who  shall  now  coatraul 
The  giddy  multitude,  blind  to  their  own  good. 
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ling  with  avidity  to  the  tale 
rfUsehood. 

The  King  must  perfonn 
ed  promise. 
itkatU.  —  The  Charter ;  —  the  Charter. ) 

Enter  Mob  and  Herald. 

7ffrr.  Read  it  out — read  it  out 
y>  ay,  let's  hear  the  Charter. 

Richard  Plantagenrt,  by  the  grace  of 
^  of  England,  Ireland,  France,  Scotland, 
own  of  Berwick-upon  Tweed,  to  all  whom 
>ncem,  —  These  presents  :  Whereas  our 
ijects  have  complained  to  us  of  the  heavy 
iiey  endure,  particularly  from  our  late  | 
oU-tax;  and  whereas  they  have  risen  in 
i&t  our  officers,  and  demanded  the  abolition 
U  slavery,  vassalage  and  manorial  rights; 
ready  in  our  sovereign  mercy  to  listen  to 
sns  of  our  loving  sulyects,  do  annul  all 
ranees. 

uzza !  long  live  the  Ring. 
(continues).  And  do  of  our  royal  mercy 
-ee  pardon  to  all  who  may  have  been  any- 
emcd  in  the  late  insurrections.  All  this 
uthfully  performed  on  our  royal  word,  so 
id.  —  God  save  the  King. 

[  Loud  and  repeated  thout$. 

Now  then  depart  in  quiet  to  your  homes,  j 
iU.    Nay,  my  good  friend,  the  people  will 
nain 

peaceably,  till  parliament 
le  royal  Charter :  tell  your  King  so : 
ndt  the  Charter's  confirmation, 
•  comporting  ourselves  orderly, 
d  citizens,  not  risen  in  tumult, 
ress  their  evils.  \^Exit  Herald,  ^c. 

•Twas  well  ordered, 
t  little  trust  in  courtly  faith. 
lU.    We  must  remain  embodied ;  else  the 
^  again  in  royal  luxury,  [King 

the  storm  of  danger  is  past  over, 
promises. 

Ay,  like  an  aguish  sinner, 
lise  to  repent,  when  the  fit's  on  him, 
1  recover'd,  laugh  at  his  own  terrors. 
r>h  J  am  grieved  that  we  must  gain  so  little, 
lot  all  these  empty  ranks  abolish'd, 
e,  and  lord,  ennobled  into  MAN. 
It  equal  all  ?  —  have  you  not  told  me 
» the  sacred  right  of  man, 
e,  though  by  force  withheld  ? 
att.    Even  so :    but.  Piers,   my  fhiil  and 
liUe  judgement 
rdly  to  decide  if  it  be  right, 
to  retain,  content  with  little, 
half  rettitation  of  our  righrs, 
to  proceed,  through  blood  and  slaughter, 
ould  all  be  equal  and  all  happy, 
e  milder  way  :  — perhaps  I  err*d  I 
I  fear  me !  ^  the  mass,  the  unsteady  people 
ng  taomewardi — how  the  multitude 
»! 

«/L  Go  fhoa,  my  son,  and  stay  them. 
>  yon  ezcit  your  tafluence : 


All  depends  upon  their  stay :  my  mind  is  troubled. 
And  I  would  fain  compose  my  thoughts  for  action. 

[Exeunt  Hob  and  Pixas. 
Father  of  mercies  I     I  do  fear  me  much 
That  I  have  err'd.     Thou  gavest  my  ardent  mind 
To  pierce  the  mists  of  superstitious  falsehood ;  — 
(lavest  me  to  know  the  truth.  I  should  have  urged  it 
Through  every  opposition  ;  now,  perhaps. 
The  seemly  voice  of  pity  has  deceived  me. 
And  all  this  mighty  movement  ends  in  ruin, 
I  fear  me  I  have  been  like  the  weak  leech. 
Who,  sparing  to  cut  deep,  with  cruel  mercy 
Mangles  his  patient  without  curing  him. 

[  Great  tumult. 
What  means  this  tumult  ?  hark  I  the  clnng  of  arms. 
God  of  eternal  justice  —  the  false  monarch 
Has  broke  his  plighted  vow. 

[Enter  Fixas  wnunded. 

Piers.  Fly,  fly,  my  fiather — the  peijured  King, — 
fly,  fly. 

John  Ball  Nay,  nay,  my  child ;  I  dare  abide  my 
fate. 
Let  me  bind  up  thy  wounds. 

Piers.  'Tis  useless  succour. 

They  seek  thy  life ;  fly,  fly,  my  honoured  father, 
And  let  me  have  the  hope  to  sweeten  death 
That  thou  at  least  hast  'scaped.  They  are  murdering 
Our  unsuspecting  brethren :  half  unarm'd. 
Trusting  too  fondly  to  the  tyrant's  word. 
They  were  dispersing:  — the  streets  swim  with  blood. 
Oh,  save  thyself  [Enter  Soldiers. 

I  at  Soldier.   This  is  that  old  seditious  heretic. 

2d  Soldier.     And  here  the  young  spawn  of  re- 
bellion ; 
My  orders  ar'n't  to  spare  him.  [Staba  Pixas. 

Come,  you  old  stirrer-up  of  insurrection, 
You  bell-wether  of  the  mob  —  you  ar'n't  to  die 
So  easily.  [Leading  him  him  off, 

{Mob  Jly  across  the  stage  —  the  Troops  pursue  them — 
tumult  increases  —  loud  cries  and  shouts. 

SCKNE   11. 

Westminster  HalL 

King,  Walworth,    Philpot,    Six    John 
Tkesiuan,  8fc. 

Walworth.     My   liege,    'twas   wisely   ordered,   to 
destroy 
The  dunghill  rabble,  but  take  prisoner 
That  old  seditious  priest :  his  strange  wild  notions 
Of  this  equality,  when  well  exposed. 
Will  create  ridicule,  and  shame  the  people 
Of  their  late  tumults. 

Sir  John.  Ay,  there's  nothing  like 

A  fair,  free,  open  trial,  where  the  King 
Can  choose  his  jury  and  appoint  his  judges. 

King.  Walworth,  I  must  thank  you  for  my  de- 
liverance, 
Twas  a  bold  deed  to  stab  him  in  the  parley. 
Kneel  down,  and  rise  a  knight.  Sir  William  Walworth. 


Enter  Messenger. 

Messenger.    I  left  them  hotly  at 'it. 
smoked 


Smithfleld 
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With  the  rebels'  blood  !  your  troops  fought  loyally. 
There's  not  a  man  of  them  will  lend  an  ear 
To  pity. 

fVabcorth.  Is  John  Ball  secured  ? 

Metsengtr.  They  have  seixed  him. 

Enter  Guards  with  John  Ball. 

Iff  Guard,  We've  brought  the  old  villain. 
2c/  Guard,  An  old  mischief  maker  — 

Why  there's  fifteen  hundred  of  the  mob  arc  killed. 
All  through  his  preaching. 

Sir  John  Tr,    Prisoner,  are  you  the  arch-rebel, 

John  Ball  ? 
John  Ball,  I  am  John  Ball ;  but  I  am  not  a  rebel. 
Take  ye  the  name,  who,  arrogant  in  strength. 
Rebel  against  the  people's  sovereignty. 

Sir  John    Tr.     John  Ball,   you  are  accused  of 
stirring  up 
The  poor  deluded  people  to  rebellion ; 
Not  having  the  fear  of  God  and  of  the  King 
Before  your  eyes ;  of  preaching  up  strange  notions. 
Heretical  and  treasonous ;  such  as  saying 
That  kings  have  not  a  right  firom  Heaven  to  govern ; 
That  all  mankind  are  equal ;  and  that  rank. 
And  the  distinctions  of  society, 
Ay,  and  the  sacred  rights  of  property. 
Are  evil  and  oppressive ;  plead  you  guilty 
To  this  most  heavy  charge  ? 

John  Baa,  If  it  be  guilt. 

To  preach  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  strange  notions. 
That  all  makind  as  brethren  must  be  equal ; 
That  privileged  orders  of  society 
Are  evil  and  oppressive ;  that  the  right 
Of  property  is  a  juggle  to  deceive 
The  poor  whom  you  oppress ;  I  plead  me  guilty. 

Sir  John  Tr,  It  Is  against  the  custom  of  this  court 
That  the  prisoner  should  plead  guilty. 

John  Ban,  Why  then  put  you 

The  needless  question  ?    Sir  Judge,  let  me  save 
The  vain  and  empty  Insult  of  a  trial. 
What  I  have  done,  that  I  dare  justify. 

Sir  John  Tr.  Did  you  not  tell  the  mob  they  were 
oppress'd ; 
And  preach  upon  the  equality  of  man ; 
With  evil  intent  thereby  to  stir  them  up 
To  tumult  and  rebellion  ? 

John  Ball,  That  I  told  them 

That  all  mankind  are  equal*  Is  mrjst  true : 
Ye  came  as  helepless  Infants  to  the  world ; 
Ye  feel  alike  the  infirmities  of  nature  ; 
And  at  last  moulder  into  common  clay.  [earth 

Why  then  these  vain  distinctions  ?  —  bears  not  the 
FihhI  in  abundance  ? — must  your  granaries 
O'erflow  with  plenty,  while  the  poor  man  starves? 
Sir  Judge,  why  sit  you  there,  clad  In  your  fiirs ; 
Why  are  your  cellars  stored  with  choicest  wines  ? 
Y(»ur  larders  hung  with  dainties,  while  your  vassal. 
As  virtuous,  and  as  able  too  by  nature, 
Though  by  your  selfish  tyranny  deprived 
()f  mind's  Improvement,  shivers  In  his  rags. 
And  starves  amid  the  plenty  he  creates. 
I  have  said  this  Is  wrong,  and  I  repeat  It — 


And  there  will  be  a  time  when  this  great  truth 

Shall  be  confess'd  —  be  felt  by  all  mankind. 

The  electric  truth  shall  run  from  man  to  man, 

And  the  blood-cemented  pyramid  of  greatness 

Shall  fall  before  the  flash. 

Sir  John  Tr.  Audacious  rebel ; 

How  darest  thou  insult  this  sacred  court. 

Blaspheming  all  the  dignities  of  rank  ? 

How  could  the  Government  be  carried  on 

Without  the  sacred  orders  of  the  King 

And  the  nobility  ? 

John  Ball  Tell  me.  Sir  Judge, 

What  does  the  Government  avail  the  peasant  ? 

Would  not  he  plough  his  field,  and.  sow  the  com, 

Ay,  and  In  peace  ei>joy  the  harvest  too  ? 

Would  not  the  sun  shine  and  the  dews  descend, 

Though  neither  King  nor  Parliament  existed  ? 

Do  your  court  politics  ought  matter  him  ? 

Would  he  be  warring  even  unto  death 

With  his  French  neighbours  ?   Charles  and  Richiri 
contend. 

The  people  fight  and  suffer :  — think  ye.  Sirs, 

If  neither  country  had  been  cursed  with  a  chief. 

The  peasants  would  have  quarrell'd  ? 

Kinff.  •         This  is  treuoD  1 

The  patience  of  the  court  has  been  insulted — 

Condemn  the  foul-mouth'd  contumacious  rebel 
Sir  John  Tr.   John  Ball,  whereas  you  are  accused 
before  us  ' 

Of  stirring  up  the  people  to  rebellion. 
And  preaching  to  Uiem  strange  and  dangerous  doc- 
trines; 
And  whereas  your  behaviour  to  the  court 
Has  been  most  insolent  and  contumacious ; 
Insulting  Majesty  —  and  since  you  have  pleaded 
Guilty  to  all  these  charges ;  I  condemn  you 
To  death  :  you  shall  be  himged  by  the  neck. 
But  not  till  you  are  dead — your  bowels  open'd  — 
Your  heart  torn  out,  and  burnt  before  your  fiice — 
Your  traitorous  head  be  severed  fh)m  your  body— 
Your  body  quarter'd,  and  exposed  upon 
The  city  gates  —  a  terrible  example — 
And  the  Lord  God  have  mercy  on  your  soul. 

John  Ball.   Why,  be  it  so.     I  can  smile  at  your 
vengeance. 
For  I  am  arm'd  with  rectitude  of  soul. 
The  truth,  which  all  my  life  I  have  divulged. 
And  am  now  doom'd  in  torments  to  expire  foi; 
Shall  still  survive.     The  destined  hour  mu<^  cume. 
When  It  shall  blaze  with  sun-surpassing  splendour, 
And  the  dark  mists  of  prejudice  and  fidsehood 
Fade  in  its  strong  efftilgence.     Flattery's  Incense 
No  more  shall  shadow  round  the  gore-dyed  throne ; 
That  altar  of  oppression,  fe«l  with  rites 
More  savage  than  the  priests  of  Moloch  taught. 
Shall  be  consumed  amid  the  fire  of  Justice ; 
'i'hc  rays  of  truth  shall  emanate  around. 
And  the  whole  world  be  lighted. 

King.  Drag  him  bencii 

Away  with  him  to  death ;  order  the  troops 
Now  to  give  quarter,  and  make  prisoners — 
I^et  the  blood-reeking  sword  of  war  be  sheathed. 
That  the  law  may  take  vengeance  on  the  rebeU. 
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SONNET  L 

our  mad  hands  !  for  ever  on  your  plain 

le  gorged  Tulture  clog  hU  beak  with  blood  ? 

r  must  your  Niger's  tainted  flood, 

the  ravenous  shark  his  banquet  slain  ? 

>ur  mad  hands  !  and  learn  at  length  to  know, 

m  your  vengeance  on  the  common  foe, 

^acherous  vessel  and  her  godless  crew  ! 

rer  traders  with  false  pretext  foir 

your  shores  again  their  wicked  feet ; 

iterdict  and  indignation  meet 

hem,  and  with  fire  and  sword  pursue  1 

\  the  white  cadaverous  fiend,  is  there, 

treads  his  toils  accursed  wide  and  far, 

r  his  purveyor  calls  the  demon  War. 


SONNET  IL 

ost  thou  beat  thy  breast  and  rend  thine  hair, 

•  the  deaf  sea  pour  thy  firantic  cries? 

the  gale  the  laden  vessel  flies ; 

eavens  all-fisvonrlng  smile,  the  breeze  is  foir ; 

0  the  clamours  of  the  exulting  crew  I 
low  their  cannon  mock  the  patient  skies  I 

D«t  thou  shriek,  and  strain  thy  red-swoln  eyes, 
white  saO  is  lessening  from  thy  view  7 
«  hi  want  and  anguish  and  despair, 
is  no  mercy  found  in  human-kind  I 
idow,  to  thy  grave,  and  rest  thee  there  I 
ay  the  God  of  Justice  bid  the  wind 

1  that  curst  bark  beneath  the  mountain  wave, 
ksA  with  liberty  and  death  the  Slave ! 


SONNET  IIL 

t  is  worn  with  toil  I  the  big  drops  run 
his  dark  cheek ;  htM — hold  thy  merciless  hand, 
pant!  for  beneath  thy  hard  command 
vied  nature  sinks.     The  scorching  sun, 
iksB  as  proud  Prosperity, 

00  him  his  ftill  beams ;  gasping  he  lies 
Ding  with  his  kwks  the  patient  skies, 
that  inhuman  driver  lifts  on  high 
muding  tcoorge.     O  ye  who  at  yotir  ease 

e  Uood-sweetened  beverage,  thoughts  like  these 
ye  worn :  I  thank  thee,  gracious  God, 

1  do  feel  upon  my  cheek  the  glow 
ignatioii,  when  beneath  the  rod 

r  brother  writhes  in  silent  woe. 


SONNET  IV. 

'Tis  night :  the  unrelenting  owners  sleep 
As  undisturb'd  as  Justice  ;  but  no  more 
The  o'erwearied  slave,  as  on  his  native  shore. 
Rests  on  his  reedy  couch :  he  wakes  to  "weep. 
Though  through  the  toil  and  anguish  of  the  day 
No  tear  escaped  him,  not  one  suffering  groan 
Beneath  the  twisted  thong,  he  weeps  alone 
In  bitterness ;  thinking  that  far  away 
While  happy  Negroes  join  the  midnight  song, 
And  merriment  resounds  on  Niger's  shore. 
She  whom  he  loves,  far  from  the  cheerful  throng 
Stands  sad,  and  gazes  fh)m  her  lowly  door 
With  dim -grown  eyes,  silent  and  woe  begone. 
And  weeps  for  him  who  will  return  no  more. 


SONNET  V. 


Dm  then  the  Negro  rear  at  last  the  sword 

Of  vengeance  ?    Did  he  plunge  its  thirsty  blade 

In  the  hard  heart  of  his  inhuman  lord  ? 

Oh  1  who  shall  blame  him  ?  iu  the  midnight  shade 

There  came  on  him  the  intolerable  thought 

Of  every  past  delight ;  his  native  grove. 

Friendship's  best  joys,  and  liberty  and  love, 

For  ever  lost.     Such  recollections  wrought 

His  brain  to  madness.     Wherefore  should  he  live 

Longer  with  abject  patience  to  endure 

His  wrongs  and  wretchedness,  when  hope  can  give 

No  consolation,  time  can  bring  no  cure  ? 

But  justice  for  himself  he  yet  could  take, 

And  life  is  then  well  given  for  vengeance*  sake. 


SONNET  VL 


High  in  the  air  exposed  the  slave  is  hung. 
To  all  the  binls  of  heaven,  their  living  food  1 
He  groans  not,  though  awaked  by  that  fierce  sun 
New  torturers  live  to  drink  their  parent  blood ; 
He  groans  not,  though  the  gorging  vulture  tear 
The  quivering  fibre.     Hither  look,  O  ye 
Who  tore  this  man  from  peace  and  liberty  1 
Look  hither,  ye  who  weigh  with  politic  care 
The  gain  against  the  guilt  I  Beyond  the  grave 
There  is  another  world  ! . .  bear  ye  In  mind, 
Ere  your  decree  proclaims  to  all  mankind 
The  gain  is  worth  the  guilt,  that  there  the  Slave 
Before  the  Eternal,  **  thunder-tongued  shall  plead 
Against  the  deep  damnation  of  your  deed." 

Bristol,  1794. 
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TO  THE  GENIUS  OF  AFRICA. 


O  THOU,  who  fh)m  the  mountain's  height 

Holiest  thy  clouds  with  all  their  weight 

Of  waters  to  old  Nile's  m:\jestic  tide  ; 

Or  o'er  the  dark  sepulchral  plain 

Recallest  Carthage  in  her  ancient  pride. 

The  mistress  of  the  Main ; 

Hear,  Genius,  hear  thy  children's  cry  t 

Not  always  should 'st  thou  love  to  brood 

Stem  o'er  the  desert  solitude 

Where  seas  of  sand  heave  their  hot  surges  high ; 

Nor,  Genius,  should  the  midnight  song 

Detain  thee  in  some  milder  mood 

The  palmy  plains  among. 

Where  Gambia  to  the  torches'  light 

Flows  radiant  through  the  awaken'd  night 

Ah,  linger  not  to  hear  the  song  1 
Genius,  avenge  thy  children's  wrong  i 
The  demon  Avarice  on  your  shore 
Brings  all  the  horrors  of  his  train. 
And  hark  !  where  from  the  flcld  of  gore 
Howls  the  hyena  o'er  the  slain  I 
Lo  I  where  the  flaming  village  flres  the  skies 
Avenging  Power,  awake !  arise ! 

Arise,  thy  children's  wrongs  redress ! 
Heed  the  mother's  wretchedness. 
When  in  the  hot  infectious  air 
Cer  her  sick  babe  she  bows  opprest, . . 
Hear  her  when  the  Traders  tear 
The  suffering  infant  lYom  her  breast ! 
Sunk  in  the  ocean  he  shall  rest  I 
Hear  thou  the  wretched  mother's  cries, 
Avenging  Power  I  awake  !  arise  1 

By  the  rank  infected  air 
That  taints  those  cabins  of  despair ; 
By  the  scourges  blacken'd  o'er. 
And  stiff  and  hard  with  human  gore ; 
By  every  groan  of  deep  distress. 
By  every  curse  of  wretchednciw ; 
The  vices  and  the  crimes  that  flow 
From  the  hopelessness  of  woe ; 
By  every  drop  of  blood  bespilt. 
By  Afrlc's  wrongs  and  Europe's  guilt, 
A  wake !  arise  1  avenge  I 

And  thou  hast  heard !  and  o*er  their  blood-fiMi  plains 
Sent  thine  avenging  hurricanes 
And  bade  thy  storms  with  whirlwind  roar 
Dush  their  proud  navies  on  the  shore ; 
And  where  their  armies  claim  *d  the  fight 
Wither*d  the  warrior's  might ; 
And  o'er  the  unholy  host  with  baneful  breath. 
There,  Genius,  thou  liast  breathed  ttie  gales  of  Death. 


THE  SAILOR, 


WHO  HAD  SraVED  IN  THK  SLAVK  T&ADR 


In  September.  1798,  a  Diisenting  Minister  of  Briitol 
▼ered  a  sailor  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  citjr.  gt 
and  prajring  in  a  cow-house.  The  ciraimstanre  wh 
casioned  his  agony  of  mind  Is  detailed  in  the  annex 
lad,  without  the  slightest  addition  or  alteration.  I 
senting  it  as  a  Poem  the  story  is  made  more  publ 
such  stories  ought  to  be  made  as  public  as  possible. 


It  was  a  Christian  minister, 
Who,  in  the  month  of  flowers, 

Walk'd  forth  at  eve  amid  the  fields 
Near  Bristol's  ancient  towers ; 

When  fh>m  a  lonely  out-house  breathed. 

He  heard  a  voice  of  woe, 
And  groans  which  less  might  seem  from  p 

Than  wretchedness  to  flow ; 

Heart-rending  groans  they  were,  with  wor 

Of  bitterest  despair, 
Yet  with  the  holy  name  of  Christ 

Pronoimced  in  broken  prayer. 

The  Christian  minister  went  in, 

A  Sailor  there  he  sees. 
Whose  hands  were  lifted  up  to  Heaven, 

And  he  was  on  hb  knees. 

Nor  did  the  Sailor  so  intent 

His  entering  footsteps  heed. 
But  now  "  Our  Father"  said,  and  now 

His  half-forgotten  creed ; 

And  often  on  our  Saviour  call'd 

With  many  a  bitter  groan, 
But  in  such  anguish  as  may  spring 

From  deepest  guilt  alone. 

The  miserable  man  was  ask'd 

Why  he  was  kneeling  there. 
And  what  had  been  the  crime  that  cause<l 

The  anguish  of  his  prayer  ? 

"  I  have  done  a  cursed  thing  I  ^  he  cried, 
"  It  haunts  me  night  and  day. 

And  I  have  sought  this  lonely  place 
Here  undisturb'd  to  pray. 

Aboard  I  have  no  place  for  pra>'er. 

So  I  came  here  alone. 
That  I  might  freely  kneel  and  pray, 

And  call  on  Christ,  and  groan. 

If  to  the  main-mast  head  I  go ; 

The  Wicked  One  is  there ; 
From  place  to  place,  from  rope  to  rope. 

He  follows  every  where. 
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I  shut  my  eyes . .  it  matters  not . 

Still,  !>tiU  the  same  I  see, .  . 
And  when  I  lie  me  down  at  night, 
Tis  always  day  with  me ! 

He  follows,  follows  every  whCTe, 

And  every  place  is  Hell ! 
0  God  . .  and  I  must  go  with  Him 

In  endless  fire  to  dwell  I 

He  foHows,  follows  every  where. 

He's  still  above . .  below  I 
Oh,  tell  me  where  to  fly  fn>m  him  I 

Oh,  tell  me  where  to  go  T* 

*•  But  tell  thou,"  quoth  the  stranger  then, 
**  What  this  thy  crime  hath  been, 

So  haply  I  may  comfort  give 
To  one  who  grieves  for  sin.** 

"  O  cuned,  cursed  is  the  deed  •  ** 

The  wivtched  man  replies, 
**  And  night  and  day  and  every  where 

*Ti9  still  before  my  eyes. 

I  8ail*d  on  board  a  Guinea-man, 

And  to  the  slave-coast  went ; . . 
Would  that  the  sea  had  swallowed  me 

When  I  was  innocent ! 

And  we  took  in  our  cargo  there. 

Three  hundred  negro  slaves. 
And  we  sail*d  homeward  merrily 

Over  the  ocean-waves. 

But  some  were  sulky  of  the  slaves. 
And  would  not  touch  their  meat. 

So  therefwe  we  were  forced  by  threats 
And  blows  to  make  them  eat. 

One  woman,  sulkier  than  the  rest. 

Would  still  refuse  her  food, . .  • 
O  Jesus  God !  I  hear  her  cries ! 

I  see  ber  in  her  blood  1 

The  captain  made  me  tie  ber  up, 

And  flog  while  he  stood  by ; 
And  then  be  cursed  me  if  I  stidd 

My  hand  to  hear  her  cry. 

She  »hriek*d,  she  groan*d, .  .  I  could  not  spare, 
For  the  Captain  he  stood  by ; . . . 

Dear  God  !  that  I  might  rest  one  night 
From  that  poor  creature's  cry  I 

What  woman's  ehild  a  sight  like  that 

Couki  bear  to  look  upmi  I 
And  stin  the  Captain  would  not  spare . . 

But  made  me  still  flog  on: 


She  could  not  be  more  giad  than  I 

When  she  wa:i  taken  down  : 
A  blessed  minute  ! .  .  'twas  the  last 

That  I  have  ever  known  I 

I  did  not  close  my  eyes  all  night. 

Thinking  what  I  had  done ; 
I  heard  her  groans  and  they  grew  faint 

Towards  the  rising  sun. 

She  groan'd  and  moan'd,  but  her  voice  grew 

Fainter  at  niomlng  tide  ; 
Fainter  and  fainter  still  it  came 

Until  at  noon  she  died. 

They  flung  her  overboard ; . .  poor  wretch 

She  rested  from  her  pain, . . 
But  when . .  O  Christ  1  0  blessed  God  I 

Shall  I  have  rest  again ! 

I  saw  the  sea  close  over  her, 

Yet  she  is  still  in  sight ; 
I  see  her  twisting  every  where  ; 

I  hear  her  day  and  night 

Go  where  I  will,  do  what  I  can. 

The  Wicked  One  I  see : 
Dear  Christ,  have  mercy  on  my  soul  I 

O  God,  deliver  me  1 

Oh  give  me  comfort,  if  you  can  I 

Oh  tell  me  where  to  fly  ! 
Oh  tell  me  if  there  can  be  hope 

For  one  so  lost  as  I T* 

What  said  the  Minister  of  Christ  ? 

He  bade  him  trust  in  Heaven, 
And  call  on  Him  for  whoso  dear  sake 

AU  skis  shall  be  forgiven. 

He  told  him  of  that  precious  blood 

Which  should  his  guilt  efiacc  ; 
Told  him  that  none  arc  lost,  but  they 

Who  turn  from  proff*er'd  grace. 

He  bade  him  pray,  and  knelt  with  him. 
And  join'd  him  in  his  prayers  :  . .  . 

And  some  who  read  the  dreadful  tale 
Perhaps  will  aid  with  theirs. 
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VERSES 

SPOKEN  IN  THE  THEATRE  AT  OXFORD, 

UPON   THE 

INSTALLATION   OF   LORD  GRENVILLE. 


Orsnville,  few  years  have  had  their  course,  since  last 

Exulting  Oxford  view'd  a  spectacle 

Like  this  day's  pomp ;  and  yet  to  those  who  throng'd 

These  walls,  which  echo'd  then  with  Portland's  praise, 

What  change  hath  intervened  I    The  bloom  of  spring 

Is  fled  from  many  a  cheek,  where  roseate  joy 

And  beauty  bloom*d  ;  the  inexorable  Grave 

Hath  claim'd  its  portion  ;  and  the  band  of  youths. 

Who  then,  collected  here  as  in  a  port 

From  whence  to  launch  on  life's  adventurous  sea. 

Stood  on  the  beach,  ere  this  have  found  their  lots 

Of  good  or  evil.     Thus  the  lapse  of  years. 

Evolving  all  things  in  its  quiet  course. 

Hath  wrought  for  them ;  and  though  those  years  have 

seen 
Fearful  vicissitudes,  of  wilder  change 
Than  history  yet  had  learnt,  or  old  romance 
In  wildest  mood  imagined,  yet  these  too. 
Portentous  as  they  seem,  not  less  have  risen 
Each  of  its  natural  cause  the  sure  effect. 
All  righteously  ordainU     Lo  I  kingdoms  wreck'd. 
Thrones  overtum'd,  built  up,  then  swept  away 
Like  fabrics  in  the  summer  clouds,  dispersed 
By  the  same  breath  that  heap'd  them  ;  rightful  kings. 
Who,  from  a  line  of  long-drawn  ancestry 
Held  the  transmitted  sceptre,  to  the  axe 
Bowing  the  anointed  head  ;  or  dragg'd  away 
To  eat  the  bread  of  bondage ;  or  escaped 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  Britannia's  shield. 
There  only  safe.     Such  fate  have  vicious  courts. 
Statesmen  corrupt,  and  fear-struck  policy. 
Upon  themselves  drawn  down;  till  Europe,  bound 
In  iron  chains,  lies  bleeding  in  the  dust, 
Beneath  the  feet  of  upstart  tyranny : 
Only  the  heroic  Spaniard,  he  alone 
Yet  unsubdued  in  these  degenerate  days. 
With  desperate  virtue,  such  as  in  old  time, 
Hallow'd  Saguntum  and  Numantla's  name. 
Stands  up  against  the  oppressor  undismay'd. 
So  may  the  Almighty  bless  the  noble  race, 
And  crown  with  happy  end  their  holiest  cause 


Deem  not  these  dread  events  the  monstrous  birth 
Of  chance  I    And  thou,  O  England,  who  dost  ride 
Serene  amid  the  waters  of  the  flood. 
Preserving,  even  like  the  Ark  of  old. 
Amid  the  general  wreck,  thy  purer  faith. 


Domestic  loves,  and  ancient  liberty, 
Look  to  thyself,  O  England  I  for  be  sure. 
Even  to  the  measure  of  thine  own  desert, 
The  cup  of  retribution  to  thy  lips 
Shall  soon  or  late  be  dealt ! .  .  a  thought  that  well 
Might  fill  the  stoutest  heart  of  all  thy  sons 
With  aweful  apprehension.     Therefore,  they 
Who  fear  the  Eternal's  justice,  bless  thy  name, 
Grenville,  because  the  wrongs  of  Africa 
Cry  out  no  more  to  draw  a  curse  from  Heaven 
On  England  I— for  if  still  the  trooping  sharks 
Track  by  the  scent  of  death  the  accursed  ship 
Freighted  with  human  anguish,  in  her  wake 
Pursue  the  chace,  crowd  round  her  keel,  and  dart 
Toward  the  sound  contending,  when  they  hear 
The  frequent  carcass  from  her  guilt>'  deck 
Dcsh  in  the  opening  deep,  no  longer  now 
The  guilt  shall  rest  on  England  ;  but  If  yet 
There  be  among  her  children,  hard  of  heart 
And  sear'd  of  conscience,  men  who  set  at  nought 
Her  laws  and  God's  own  word,  upon  themselves 
Their  sin  be  visited  ! .  .  the  red-cross  flag, 
Redeem'd  from  stain  so  foul,  no  longer  now 
Covereth  the  abomination. 

This  thy  praise^ 
O  Grenville,  and  while  ages  roll  away 
This  shall  be  thy  remembrance.     Tea,  when  all 
For  which  the  tyrant  of  these  al^ect  times 
Hath  given  his  honourable  name  on  earth. 
His  nights  of  innocent  sleep,  his  hopes  of  heaven; 
MTien  all  his  triumphs  and  his  deeds  of  blood. 
The  fretful  changes  of  his  feverish  pride. 
His  midnight  murders  and  perfidious  plots, 
Are  but  a  tale  of  years  so  long  gone  by. 
That  they  who  read  distrust  the  hideous  truth. 
Willing  to  let  a  charitable  doubt 
Abate  their  horror ;  Grenville.  even  then 
Thy  memory  will  be  fresh  among  mankind ; 
Afrlc  with  all  her  tongues  will  speak  of  thee. 
With  WUberforce  and  Clarkson,  he  whom  Heaven, 
To  be  the  apostle  of  this  holy  work. 
Raised  up  and  strengthen'd,  and  upheld  through  iD 
His  arduous  toil     To  end  the  glorious  task. 
That  blessed,  that  redeeming  deed  was  thine : 
Be  it  thy  pride  hi  Ufe,  thy  thought  in  death. 
Thy  praise  beyond  the  tomb.     The  statesman^  — 
Will  fade,  the  conqueror's  laurel  crown  grow  sere; 
Fame's  loudest  trump  upon  the  ear  of  Time 
Leaves  but  a  dying  echo ;  they  alone 
Arc  held  In  everlasting  memory. 
Whose  deeds  partake  of  heaven.     Long  ages 
Nations  unborn,  in  cities  that  shall  rise 
Along  the  palmy  coast,  will  bless  thy  name ; 
And  Senegal  and  secret  Niger's  shore. 
And  Calaljar,  no  longer  startled  then 
With  sounds  of  murder,  will,  like  Isis  now. 
Ring  with  the  songs  that  tell  of  Grenville*s  prate 

Keswick,  1810. 
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"  Where  a  light  shall  shuddering  sorrow  find, 
Sad  as  the  ruins  of  the  human  mind."  —Bowleg. 


ELINOR. 

Time,  Mcming,     Scehk,  The  Shore. 

'.  more  to  dally  toil,  once  more  to  wear 
Livery  of  shame,  once  more  to  search 
miserable  task  this  savage  shore  I 
Ml,  who  mountest  so  triumphantly 
Oder  Heaven,  beginning  thy  career 
oty,  O  thoo  blessed  Swi  I  thy  beams 
m  me  with  the  same  benignant  light 
,  at  the  farthest  limits  of  the  world, 
blasted  as  I  am  with  infiuny, 
hen  in  better  years  poor  Elinor 
1  oo  thy  glad  uprise  with  eye  undimm*d 
lint  and  sorrow,  and  the  opening  mom 
*  her  from  quiet  sleep  to  days  of  peace, 
her  occupation  then  I  trod 
beach  at  eve ;  and  then  when  I  beheld 
faiikms  as  they  roll'd  before  the  storm 
t  on  the  rock  and  rage,  my  timid  soul 
ink  at  the  perils  of  the  boundless  deep, 
heaved  a  sigh  for  suffering  mariners ; .  . . 
little  thinking  I  myself  was  doom*d 
iempt  the  perils  of  the  boundless  deep, 
lotcast,  nnbeloved  and  unbewail'd. 

tm  wflt  thou  haunt  me.  Memory  !  still  present 
fteUs  of  England  to  my  exiled  eyes, 
jojrs  which  once  were  mine.     Even  now  I  see 
knrly  lovely  dwelling ;  even  now 
oU  the  woodbine  clasping  its  white  walls, 
ER  feariessly  the  red-breasts  chirp*d  around 
ttk  their  morning  meal :  and  where  at  eve 
*^  to  sit  and  watch  the  rook  sail  by 
I  hear  his  hollow  tone,  what  time  he  sought 
'  chorch-yard  elm,  that  with  its  andent  boughs 
-foliagHi,  half-conceal'd  the  house  of  God ; 
t  holy  house,  where  I  so  oft  have  heard 
&th«^s  voice  explain  the  wondrous  works 
leaven  to  dnfUl  man.     Ah  I   little  deem'd 
nrtuous  bosom,  that  his  shameless  child 
oon  should  spurn  the  lesson, . .  sink,  the  slave 
'W  and  Infiuny, .  .  the  hireling  prey 
mtal  appetite  ; — at  length  worn  out 
1  funine,  and  the  avenging  scourge  of  guilt, 
M  ihare  dishonesty,  —  yet  dread  to  die  I 

'eleome,  ye  savage  lands,  ye  barbarous  climes, 
n  angry  FngiMMi  sends  her  outcast  sons, 
fl  your  Joylcw  iboiea !    My  weary  bark. 


Long  tempest-tost  on  Life*^  inclement  sea. 
Here  hails  her  haven ;  welcomes  the  drear  scene. 
The  marshy  plain,  the  briar-entangled  wood. 
And  all  the  perils  of  a  world  unknown. 
For  Elinor  hath  nothing  new  to  fear 
From  cruel  Fortune ;  all  her  rankling  shafts 
Barb'd  with  disgrace,  and  venom'd  with  disease, 
Have  pierced  my  bosom,  and  the  dart  of  death 
Has  lost  its  terrors  to  a  wretch  like  me. 

Welcome,  ye  marshy  heaths,  ye  pathless  woods, 
^Vhere  the  rude  native  rests  his  wearied  frame 
Beneath  the  sheltering  shade  ;  where,  when  the  storm 
Benumbs  his  naked  limbs,  he  flies  to  seek 
The  dripping  shelter.     Welcome,  ye  wild  plains 
Unbroken  by  the  plough,  undelved  by  hand 
Of  patient  rustic  ;  where  for  lowing  herds, 
And  for  the  music  of  the  bleating  flocks. 
Alone  is  heard  the  kangaroo's  sad  note 
Deepening  in  distance.     Welcome,  wilderness. 
Nature's  domain  I  for  here,  as  yet  unknown 
The  comforts  and  the  crimes  of  polish'd  life. 
Nature  benignly  gives  to  all  enough. 
Denies  to  all  a  superfluity. 
What  though  the  garb  of  inforay  I  wear. 
Though  day  by  day  along  the  echoing  beach 
I  gather  wave-worn  shells ;  yet  day  by  day 
I  earn  in  honesty  my  frugal  food, 
And  lay  me  down  at  night  to  calm  repose ; 
No  more  condemned,  the  mercenary  tool 
Of  brutal  lust,  while  heaves  the  indignant  heart 
Abhorrent,  and  self-loathed,  to  fold  my  arms 
Round  the  rank  felon,  and  for  daily  bread 
To  hug  contagion  to  my  poison'd  breast  I 
On  these  wild  shores  the  saving  hand  of  Grace 
Will  probe  my  secret  soul,  and  cleanse  its  wounds. 
And  fit  the  faithful  penitent  for  Heaven. 

O^ord,  1794. 


U. 

HUMPHREY  AND  WILLIAM. 
Time,  Noon, 

HUMPIiaEY. 

Ske'st  thou  not,  William,  that  the  scorching  sun 
By  this  time  half  his  daily  race  hath  run  ? 
The  savage  thrusts  his  light  canoe  to  shore. 
And  hurries  homeward  with  his  fishy  store. 
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Suppose  we  leave  awhile  this  stubborn  soil. 
To  eat  our  dinner  and  to  rest  from  toil. 

WILLIAM. 

Agreed.     Ton  tree,  whose  purple  gum  bestows 
A  ready  medicine  for  the  sick  inan*s  woes. 
Forms  with  its  shadowy  boughs  a  cool  retreat 
To  shield  us  from  the  noontide's  sultry  heat 
Ah,  Humphrey !  now  upon  old  England's  shore 
The  weary  labourer's  morning  work  is  o'er. 
The  woodman  there  rests  from  his  measured  stroke. 
Flings  do¥m  his  axe,  and  sits  beneath  the  oak ; 
Savour'd  with  hunger  there  he  eats  his  food, 
There  drinks  the  cooling  streamlet  of  the  wood. 
To  us  no  cooling  streamlet  winds  it  way. 
No  joys  domestic  crown  for  us  the  day ; 
The  felon's  name,  the  outcast's  garb  we  wear. 
Toil  all  the  day,  and  all  the  night  despair. 

HUMPHREY. 

Ay,  William  1  labouring  up  the  fiuTow*d  ground, 
I  used  to  love  the  village  clock's  old  sound, 
R^oice  to  hear  my  morning  toil  was  done. 
And  trudge  it  homeward  when  the  clock  went  one. 
*Twas  ere  I  tum'd  a  soldier  and  a  sinner ! 
Pshaw]  curse  this  whining — let  us  fall  to  dinner. 

WILLIAM. 

I  too  have  loved  this  hour,  nor  yet  forgot 
The  household  comforts  of  my  little  cot ; 
For  at  this  hour  my  wife  with  watchful  care 
Was  wont  her  humble  dainties  to  prepare ; 
The  keenest  sauce  by  hunger  was  supplied, 
And  my  poor  children  prattled  at  my  side. 
Methinks  I  see  the  old  oak  table  spread, 
The  clean  white  trencher,  and  the  good  brown  bread : 
The  cheese,  my  daily  fare,  which  Mary  made. 
For  Mary  knew  full  well  the  housewife's  trade ; 
The  jug  of  cyder, — cyder  I  could  make ;  — 
And  then  the  knives, — I  won  'em  at  the  wake. 
Another  has  them  now  !   I  toiling  here 
Look  backward  like  a  child,  and  drop  a  tear. 

HUMPHREY. 

I  love  a  dismal  story :  tell  me  thine. 
Meantime,  good  WUl,  I'll  listen  as  I  dine ; 
I  too,  my  fHend,  can  tell  a  piteous  story 
\^lien  I  tum'd  hero,  how  I  purchased  glory. 

WILLIAM. 

But,  Humphrey,  sure  thou  never  canst  have  known 
The  comforts  of  a  little  home  thine  own : 
A  home  so  snug,  so  cheerful  too,  as  mine, 
'T  was  always  clean,  and  we  could  make  it  fine. 
For  there  King  Charles's  Golden  Rules  were  seen. 
And  there — God  bless  'em  both !  the  King  and  Queen. 
The  pewter  plates,  our  gamish'd  chimney's  grace, 
So  blight,  that  in  them  you  might  see  your  face ; 
And  over  all,  to  frighten  thieves,  was  hung. 
Well  clean 'd,  although  but  seldom  used,  my  gun ; 
Ah  I  that  damn'd  gun !  I  took  it  down  one  mom,  .  . 
A  desperate  deal  of  harm  tliey  did  my  corn  I 
Our  testy  Squire,  too,  loved  to  save  the  breed, 
So  covey  upon  covey  ate  my  seed. 
I  mark'd  the  mischievous  rogues,  and  took  my  aim ; 
I  fired,  they  fell,  and  ...  up  the  keeper  came. 


That  cursed  morning  brought  on  my  undoing; 
I  went  to  prison,  and  my  farm  to  ruin. 
Poor  Mary  I  for  her  grave  the  parish  paid. 
No  tombstone  tells  where  her  remains  are  laid  I 
My  children  .  .  my  poor  boys .  . 

HUMrURKT. 

Come ! . .  grief  is  diy . . 
Tou  to  your  dinner; . .  to  my  story  L 
For  you,  my  friend,  who  happier  days  have  known. 
And  each  calm  comfort  of  a  home  your  own. 
This  is  bad  living :  I  have  spent  my  life 
In  hardest  toil  and  unavailing  strife. 
And  here,  (from  forest  ambush  safe  at  least,) 
To  me  this  scanty  pittance  seems  a  feast 
I  was  a  plough-boy  once,  as  free  from  woet 
And  blithesome  as  the  lark  with  whom  I  rose. 
Each  evening  at  return  a  meal  I  found ; 
And  though  my  bed  was  hard,  my  sleep  was  sound. 
One  Whitsuntide,  to  go  to  fair  I  drest 
Like  a  great  bumpkin  in  my  Sunday's  best ; 
A  primrose  posey  in  my  hat  I  stuck, 
And  to  the  revel  went  to  try  my  lurk. 
From  show  to  show,  from  booth  to  booth  I  stray, 
See,  stare,  and  wonder  all  the  livelong  day. 
A  sergeant  to  the  fair  recruiting  came, 
Skill'd  in  man-catching,  to  beat  up  for  game ; 
Our  booth  he  enter'd,  and  sat  down  by  me ; .  . 
Methinks  even  now  the  very  scene  I  see  I 
The  canvass  roof,  the  hogshead's  running  store. 
The  old  blind  fiddler  seated  next  the  door. 
The  frothy  tankard  passing  to  and  fro. 
And  the  rude  rabble  round  the  puppet-show. 
The  sergeant  eyed  me  well;  the  punch-bowl  comes 
And  as  we  laugh 'd  and  drank,  up  struck  the  drum.' 
And  now  he  gives  a  bumper  to  his  wench, 
God  save  the  King  I  and  then,  God  damn  the  Frencl 
Then  tells  the  story  of  his  last  campaign. 
How  many  wounded  and  how  many  slain. 
Flags  flying,  cannons  roaring,  drums  a-beating. 
The  English  marching  on,  the  French  retreating . 
"  Push  on . .  push  on,  my  lads  I  they  fly  before  ye, 
March  on  to  riches,  happiness,  and  glor}*  I " 
At  first  I  wonder'd,  by  degrees  grew  bolder. 
Then  cried,  **  'TIs  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  soldier ! " 
"  Ay,    Humphrey ! "   says   the  sergeant, .  .  "  tba 

your  name  ? 
'Tis  a  fine  thing  to  fight  the  French  for  feme  I 
March  to  the  field, . .  knock  out  a  Mounseer's  brair 
And  pick  the  scoundrel's  pocket  for  your  pain*. 
Come,  Humphrey,  come !  thou  art  a  lad  of  spirit ; 
Rise  to  a  halbert,  as  I  did, .  .  by  merit  I 
Wouldst  thou  believe  it  ?  even  I  was  once 
As  thou  art  now,  a  plough-boy  and  a  dunce ; 
But  courage  raised  me  to  my  rank.     How  now,  bof 
Shall  Hero  Humphrey  still  be  Numps  the  plougb 

boy? 
A  proper- shaped  young  fellow  !  tall  and  straight  I 
Why,  thou  wert  made  for  glory ! .  .  five  feet  eight  I 
The  road  to  riches  is  the  field  of  fight ! . . 
Didst  ever  see  a  guinea  look  so  bright  ? 
WTiy  regimentals,  Numps,  would  give  thee  gnet, 
A  hat  and  feather  would  become  that  fece ; 
The  girls  would  crowd  around  thee  to  be  ]ds*d !.. 
Dost  love  a  girl ? "— .«  Odd  Zounds ! "   I  cried, «ri 

Ji»t!" 
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the  niglit ;  anon  fhe  morning  came, 
set  a  Tolunteer  for  &me.  [head, 

louMers,  turn  out  your  toes,  hold  up  your 
asy !  ** .  .  so  I  did . . .  till  almost  dead, 
longed  to  tend  the  plough  again, 
ip  the  field,  and  whistle  o*er  the  plain, 
vd  and  sore,  amid  the  piteous  throng, 
and  cold,  and  wet,  I  limp'd  along, 
iiing  fainter  at  I  pass*d,  and  colder, 
hat  ill  hour  when  I  became  a  soldier ! 
I  found  the  hours  more  gaily  pass, 
e  fled  swiftly  with  my  girl  and  glass ; 
»  were  wondrous  kind  and  wondrous  fair, 
»n  transferr'd  roe  to  the  Doctor's  care ; 
tor  undertook  to  cure  the  evil, 
dmost  transferred  me  to  the  DctIL 
edious  to  relate  the  dismal  story 
ng,  &^ng,  wretchedness,  and  glory, 
ischarged,  to  £ngland*s  shores  I  came, 
my  wounds  with  want  instead  of  fame ; 
y  fair  friends  and  plundered  as  they  bade  me : 
«'d  me,  coaz'd  me,  robb*d  me,  and  betrayed 
le. 

d  condemned.  His  Majesty  transports  me, 
e  in  peace,  I  thank  him,  he  supports  me. 
my  dijmrial  and  heroic  story, 
mphrey  gets  more  good  fipom  guilt  than  glory. 

d,  1794. 


ra. 

rOHN,  SABIUEL,  AND  RICHARD. 
TucE,  Evening, 

JOHN. 

aim  pleasant  evening,  the  light  fhdes  away, 
i  sun  gcrfng  down  has  done  watch  for  the  day. 
mind  we  live  wondrous  well  when  transported ; 
t  to  work,  and  we  must  be  supported, 
cann,  Dick  I  Success  here  to  Botany  Bay  I 

KiCBAan. 
ess  if  you  will, . .  but  God  send  me  away  I 

jouir. 
lubberly  landsmen  don't  know  when  you*re 
well: 

hou  known  half  the  hardships  of  which  I  can 
teU! 

ikir  has  no  place  of  safety  in  store ; 
he  tempest  at  sea,  to  the  press-gang  on  shore ; 
Soguery  roles  all  the  rest  of  the  earth, 
thanked,  in  this  comer  I*ve  got  a  good  berth. 

SAMUEL. 

of  haniihips !  what  these  are  the  sailor  don't 

know; 

!  soldier,  my  friend,  that's  acquainted  with  woe ; 

oumiesy  short  halting,  hard  work,  and  small 

pofit  at  like  pigeons  ibr  sixpence  a-day- 1 . . 
God  I'm  watt  qiiarter*d  at  Botany  Bay 


JOHK. 

Ah !  you  know  but  little:  Fll  wager  a  pot 
I  have  suffered  more  evils  than  fell  to  your  lot 
Come,  we  11  have  it  all  ffdrly  and  properly  tried, 
Tell  story  for  story,  and  Dick  shall  decide. 

SAMUEL. 

Done. 

JOHN. 

Done.     Tis  a  wager,  and  I  shall  be  winner; 
Thou  wilt  go  without  grog,  Sam,  to-morrow  at  dinner. 

SAMUEL. 

I  was  trapp*d  by  the  Sergeant's  palavering  pre- 
tences. 
He  listed  me  when  I  was  out  of  my  senses ; 
So  I  took  leave  to-day  of  all  care  and  all  sorrow. 
And  was  driird  to  repentance  and  reason  to-morrow. 

JOHN. 

I  would  be  a  sailor,  and  plough  the  wide  ocean, 
But  was  soon  sick  and  sad  with  the  billows'  com- 
motion. 
So  the  boatswain  he  sent  me  aloft  on  the  mast. 
And  cursed  me,  and  bade  me  cry  there, . .  and  hold 
fasti 

SAMUEL. 

After  marching  aU  day,  faint  and  hungry  and 

sore, 
I  have  lain  down  at  night  on  the  swamps  of  the 

moor, 
Unshelter'd  and  forced  by  fatimie  to  remain. 
All  chiird  by  the  wind  and  benumb'd  by  the  rain. 

JOHN. 

I  have  rode  out  the  storm  when  the  billows  beat 

high. 
And  the  red  gleaming  lightnings  flash'd  through  the 

dark  sky ; 
When  the  tempest  of  night  the  black  sea  overcast. 
Wet  and  weary  I  labour'd,  yet  sung  to  the  blast. 

SAMUEL. 

I  have  march'd,  trumpets  sounding,  drums  beat- 
ing, flags  flying. 

Where  the  music  of  war  drown'd  the  shrieks  of  the 
dying; 

When  the  shots  whlzz'd  around  me,  all  dangers  de- 
fied ; 

Push'd  on  when  my  comrades  fell  dead  at  my  side ; 

Drove  the  foe  from  the  mouth  of  the  cannon  away. 

Fought,  conquer'd,  and  bled,  all  for  sixpence  a-day. 

JOHN. 

And  I  too,  fHend  Samuel,  have  heard  the  shots 

rattie! 
But  we  seamen  r^oice  in  the  play  of  the  battle ; 
Though  the  chain  and  the  grape  shot  roll  splintering 

arotmd. 
With  the  blood  of  our  messmates  though  slippery  the 

ground. 
The  fiercer  the  fight,  still  the  fiercer  we  grow. 
We  hoed  not  our  loss  so  we  conquer  the  fue ; 
And  the  hard  battle  won,  if  the  prize  be  not  sunk. 
The  Captain  gets  rich,  and  the  Sailors  get  drunk. 
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SAMUEL. 

Ood  help  the  poor  soldier  when  backward  he  goe% 
In  disj^racef ul  retreat  through  a  country  of  fbes  1 
Vo  respite  from  danger  by  day  or  by  night. 
He  is  still  forced  to  fly,  still  overtaken  to  fight ; 
Every  step  that  he  takes  he  must  battle  his  way. 
He  must  force  his  hard  meal  from  the  peasant  away ; 
No  rest,  and  no  hope,  from  all  succour  afar, . . 
God  foigive  the  poor  soldier  for  going  to  the  ¥rar ! 

JOHK. 

But  what  are  these  dangers  to  those  I  have  past. 
When  the  dark  billows  roar'd  to  the  roar  of  the  blast ; 
When  we  work*d  at  the  pumps  worn  with  labour  and 

weak. 
And  with  dread  still  beheld  the  increase  of  the  leak  ? 
Sometimes  as  we  rose  on  the  wave  could  our  sight. 
From  the  rocks  of  the  shore  catch  the  light-house*s 

light; 
In  vain  to  the  beach  to  assist  us  they  press ; 
We  fire  faster  and  foster  our  guns  of  distress ; 
Still  with  rage  unabating  the  wind  and  waves  roar ; . . 
How  the  giddy  wreck  reels,  as  the  billows  burst 

o'er  I 
Leap,  leap ;  for  she  yawns,  for  she  sinks  in  the  wave ! 
Call  on  God  to  preserve  .  .  for  God  only  can  save  I 

SAMUEL. 

There's  an  end  of  all  troubles,  however,  at  last ! 
And  when  I  in  the  waggon  of  wounded  was  cast. 
When  my  wounds  with  the  chilly  night- wind  smarted 

sore. 
And  I  thought  of  the  friends  I  should  never  see  more. 
No  hand  to  relieve,  scarce  a  morsel  of  bread. 
Sick  at  heart  I  have  envied  the  peace  of  the  dead. 
Left  to  rot  in  a  jail,  till  by  treaty  set  tree. 
Old  England's  white  cliflfSi  with  what  joy  did  I  see  I 
I  had  gain'd  enough  glory,  some  wounds,  but  no 

good. 
And  was  tum'd  on  the  public  to  shift  how  I  could. 
When  I  think  what  I've  suffer'd,  and  where  I  am 

now, 
I  curse  him  who  snared  me  away  fh)m  the  plough. 

JOHN. 

When  I  was  discharged,  I  went  home  to  my  wife, 
There  in  comfort  to  spend  all  the  rest  of  my  life. 
My  wife  was  industrious,  wc  eam'd  what  we  spent. 
And  though  little  we  had,  were  with  little  content ; 
And  whenever  I  listen'd  and  heard  the  wind  roar, 
I  blcss'd  God  for  my  little  snug  cabin  on  shore. 
At  midnight  they  seized  mc,  tiiey  dragged  me  away. 
They  wounded  me  sore  when  I  would  not  obey. 
And  because  for  my  country  I  'd  ventured  my  life, 
I  was  dragg'd  like  a  thief  from  my  home  and  my 

wife. 
Then  the  fair  wind  of  fortune  chopt  round  in  my 

&ce. 
And  want  at  length  drove  me  to  guilt  and  disgrace. 
But  all's  for  the  best ; . .  on  the  world's  wide  sea  cast, 
1  am  haven'd  in  peace  in  this  comer  at  last 

SAMUEL. 

Come,  Dick !  we  have  done . .  and  for  judgement 
we  calL 


KICUARD. 

And  in  Mth  I  can  give  you  no  judgement  at  all 
But  that  as  you  *re  now  settled,  and  safe  fkom  fi 

weather, 
Tou  drink  up  your  grog,  and  be  merry  together. 

Ojtford,  1794. 


IV. 


FREDERIC. 
Time,  Night,     Scene,  The  Woods. 

Where  shall  I  turn  me  ?  whither  shall  I  bend 
My  weary  way?  thus  worn  with  toil  and  fidnt. 
How  through  the  thorny  nuues  of  this  wood 
Attain  my  distant  dwelling?     That  deep  cry 
That  echoes  through  the  forest,  seems  to  sound 
My  parting  knell :  it  is  the  midnight  howl 
Of  hungry  monsters  prowling  for  their  prey  ! 
Again  !  O  save  me  —  save  me,  gracious  Heaven  ! 
I  am  not  fit  to  die  I 

Thou  coward  wretch. 
Why  palpitates  thy  heart  ?  why  shake  thy  limbs 
Beneath  their  palsied  burthen  ?     Is  there  aught 
So  lovely  in  existence  ?  wouldst  thou  drain 
Even  to  its  dregs  the  bitter  draught  of  life  ? 
Stamp'd  with  the  brand  of  Vice  and  Infamy, 
Why  should  the  felon  Frederic  shrink  from  Deatb 

Death !  Where  the  magic  in  that  empty  name 
That  chills  my  inmost  heart?     Why  at  the  thouj 
Starts  the  cold  dew  of  fear  on  every  limb  ? 
There  are  no  terrors  to  surround  the  Grave, 
When  the  calm  Mind  collected  in  itself 
Surveys  that  narrow  house :  the  ghastly  train 
That  haunt  the  midnight  of  delirious  Guilt 
Then  vanish ;  in  that  home  of  endless  rest 
All  sorrows  cease  I  .  .Would  I  might  slumber  thei 

Why  then  this  panting  of  the  fearfUl  heart? 
This  miser  love  of  life,  that  dreads  to  lose 
Its  chcrish'd  torment  ?     Shall  a  man  diseased 
Yield  up  his  members  to  the  surgeon's  knife. 
Doubtful  of  succour,  but  to  lid  his  frame 
Of  fleshly  anguish ;  and  the  coward  wretch. 
Whose  ulcerated  soul  can  know  no  help. 
Shrink  fh>m  the  best  Physician's  certain  aid? 
Oh,  it  were  better  far  to  lie  me  down 
Here  on  this  cold  damp  earth,  till  some  wild  beast 
Seize  on  his  willing  victim. 

If  to  die 
Were  all,  'twere  sweet  indeed  to  rest  my  head 
On  the  cold  clod,  and  sleep  the  sleep  of  Death. 
But  if  the  Archangel's  trump  at  the  last  hour 
Startle  the  ear  of  Death,  and  wake  the  soul 
To  f^nzy  ?  .  .  Dreams  of  in&ncy  ;  fit  tales 
For  garrulous  beldames  to  affHghten  babes  ! 
What  if  I  warr'd  upon  the  world?  the  world 
Had  wrong'd  me  first:  I  had  endured  the  lib 
Of  hard  ii^ustice ;  all  this  goodly  earth 
Was  but  to  me  one  wide  waste  wilderness ; 
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1  had  no  share  in  Nature's  patrimony ; 
Blasted  were  all  my  morning  hopes  of  youth, 
IHut  Disappointment  followed  on  my  ways. 
Care  was  my  hosom  inmate,  Penury 
Gnaw'd  at  my  heart    Eternal  One,  thou  know'st 
How  that  poor  heart,  even  in  the  bitter  hour 
Of  lewdest  revelry,  has  inly  yeam*d 
For  peace. 

My  Father !  I  will  call  on  thee. 
Pour  to  thy  mercy-scat  my  earnest  prayer. 
And  wait  thy  righteous  will,  resign*d  of  soul. 
0  thought  of  comfort !  how  the  afflicted  heart. 
Tired  with  the  tempest  of  its  passions,  rests 
On  you  with  holy  hope !     The  hollow  howl 
(H  yonder  harmless  tenant  of  the  woods 
Comes  with  no  terror  to  the  sobered  sense. 
If  I  have  sinn*d  against  mankind,  on  thera 
Be  that  past  sin ;  they  made  me  what  I  was. 
In  these  extremest  dimes  Want  can  no  more 


Urge  me  to  deeds  of  darkness,  and  at  length 
Here  I  may  rest.     What  though  my  hut  be  poor  — 
The  rains  descend  not  through  its  humble  roof:  .  .  . 
Would  I  were  there  again !     The  night  is  cold  ; 
And  what  if  in  my  wanderings  I  should  rouse 
The  savage  from  his  thicket  1 

Hark  I  the  gun  I 
And  lo,  the  fire  of  safety  I     I  shall  reach 
My  little  hut  again !  again  by  toil 
Force  fh)m  the  stubborn  earth  my  sustenance. 
And  quick-ear'd  guilt  will  never  start  alarra'd 
Amid  the  well-eam'd  meal.     This  felon's  garb  .  . 
Will  it  not  shield  me  from  the  winds  of  Heaven  ? 
And  what  could  purple  more  ?     O  strengthen  mc, 
Eternal  One,  in  this  serener  state  ! 
Cleanse  thou  mine  heart,  so  Penitence  and  Faith 
Shall  heal  my  soul,  and  my  last  days  be  peace. 

Oxford,  1794. 
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Go,  Talentine,  and  tell  that  lovely  maid 

Whom  fancy  still  will  pourtray  to  my  sight. 

How  here  I  linger  in  tiiis  sullen  shade, 

Thb  dreary  gloom  of  dull  monastic  night ; 

Say,  that  from  every  Joy  of  life  remote 

At  evening's  closing  hour  I  quit  the  throng. 

Listening  in  solitude  the  ring-dove's  note, 

Who  pours  like  me  her  solitary  song ; 

Say,  that  her  absence  caUs  the  sorrowing  sigh ; 

Say,  that  of  all  her  charms  I  love  to  speak. 

In  Cancy  feel  the  magic  of  her  eye, 

b  &ncy  view  the  smile  illume  her  cheek. 

Court  Uie  kme  hour  when  silence  stills  the  grove, 

And  heave  the  sigh  of  memory  and  of  love. 


1794. 


n. 


TanrK,  TalentiDe,  as  speeding  on  thy  way 
Buneward  thoa  hastest  light  of  heart  along. 
If  heavily  creep  on  one  little  day 
The  medley  crew  of  travellers  among, 
TMnk  on  thine  absent  friend ;  reflect  that  here 
On  life's  sad  journey  comfortless  he  roves. 
Remote  fhxn  every  scene  his  heart  holds  dear. 
From  him  he  values,  and  finom  her  he  loves. 
And  when,  disgusted  with  the  vain  and  dull 
Whom  chance  companions  of  thy  way  may  doom. 
Thy  mind,  of  each  domestic  oomfbrt  fldl, 
Turns  to  itadf  and  meditates  on  home. 
Ah,  tUnk  what  cares  must  ache  within  his  breast 
Who  loathes  tbe  rood,  yet  sees  no  home  of  rest 

1794. 


m. 


Not  to  thee,  Bedford,  mournful  is  the  tale 

Of  days  departed.     Time  in  his  career 

Arraigns  not  thee  that  the  neglected  year 

Hath  past  imheeded  onward.     To  the  vale 

Of  years  thou  joumeyest ;  may  the  future  road 

Be  pleasant  as  the  past ;  and  on  my  friend 

Friendship  and  Love,  best  blessings,  still  attend. 

Till  full  of  days  he  reach  the  calm  abode 

Where  Nature  slumbers.     Lovely  is  the  age 

Of  virtue ;  with  such  reverence  we  behold 

The  silver  hairs,  as  some  grey  oak  grown  old 

That  whilome  mock'd  the  rushing  tempest's  rage. 

Now  like  a  monument  of  strength  decay'd, 

With  rarely-sprinkled  leaves  casting  a  trembling  shade. 


1794. 


IV.    CORSTON. 


As  thus  T  stand  beside  the  murmuring  stream 
And  watch  its  current,  memory  here  pourtrays 
Scenes  faintly  form'd  of  half-forgotten  days. 
Like  far-off  woodlands  by  the  moon's  bright  beam 
Dimly  descried,  but  lovely.     I  have  worn 
Amid  these  haunts  the  heavy  hours  away, 
When  childhood  idled  through  the  Sabbath-day ; 
Risen  to  my  tasks  at  winter's  earliest  mom  ; 
And  when  the  summer  twilight  darkened  here. 
Thinking  of  home,  and  all  of  heart  forlorn. 
Have  sigh*d  and  shed  in  secret  many  a  tear. 
Dream-like  and  indistinct  those  days  appear, 
As  the  faint  sounds  of  this  low  brooklet,  borne 
Upon  the  breeze,  reach  fitfully  the  ear. 

1794. 
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v.  The  Evening  Rainbow. 

Mild  arch  of  promise^  on  the  evening  sky 
Thou  shinest  fair  with  many  a  lovely  ray 
Each  in  the  other  melting.     Much  mine  eye 
Delights  to  linger  on  thee ;  for  the  day, 
Changeful  and  many-weather'd,  seem'd  to  smile 
Flashing  brief  splendour  through  the  clouds  awhile, 
Which  deepen*d  dark  anon  and  fell  in  rain  : 
But  pleasant  is  it  now  to  pause,  and  view 
Thy  various  tints  of  frail  and  watery  hue, 
And  think  the  storm  shall  not  return  again. 
Such  is  the  smile  that  Piety  bestows 
On  the  good  man's  pale  cheek,  when  he,  in  peace 
Departing  gently  from  a  world  of  woes, 
Anticipates  the  world  where  sorrows  cease. 
1794. 

vr. 

WrrH  many  a  weary  step,  at  length  I  gain 
Thy  sunmiit,  Lansdown ;  and  the  cool  breeze  plays 
Gratefully  round  my  brow,  as  hence  I  gaze 
Back  on  the  fair  expanse  of  yonder  plain. 
*Twas  a  long  way  and  tedious  ;  to  the  eye 
Though  fair  the  extended  vale,  and  fair  to  view 
The  autumnal  leaves  of  many  a  fEided  hue. 
That  eddy  in  the  wild  gust  moaning  by. 
Even  so  it  fiired  with  life :  in  discontent 
Bestless  through  Fortune's  mingled  scenes  I  went . . . 
Tet  wept  to  think  they  would  return  no  more. 
But  cease,  fond  heart,  in  such  sad  thoughts  to  roam ; 
For  surely  thou  ere  long  shalt  reach  thy  home. 
And  pleasant  is  the  way  that  lies  before. 
1794. 

VII. 

Fair  is  the  rising  mom  when  o'er  the  sky 
The  orient  sun  expands  his  roseate  ray. 
And  lovely  to  the  musing  poet's  eye 
Fades  the  soft  radiance  of  departing  day ; 
But  feircr  is  the  smile  of  one  we  love, 
Than  all  the  scenes  hi  Nature's  ample  sway, 
And  sweeter  than  the  music  of  the  grove. 
The  voice  that  bids  us  welcome.     Such  delight, 
Edith  !  is  mine,  escaping  to  thy  sight 
From  the  cold  converse  of  the  indifferent  throng : 
Too  swiftly  then  toward  the  silent  night. 
Ye  hours  of  happiness,  ye  speed  along. 
Whilst  I,  from  all  the  world's  dull  cares  apart. 
Four  out  the  feelings  of  my  burthen'd  heart 
1794. 

VIII. 

How  darkly  o'er  yon  fiir-ofT  mountain  flnowns 
The  gather'd  tempest !  fh)m  that  lurid  cloud 
The  deep-voiced  thunders  mil,  awcful  and  loud 
Though  distant ;  while  upon  the  misty  downs 
Fast  falls  In  shadowy  streaks  the  pelting  rain. 
I  never  saw  so  terrible  a  storm  ! 
Perhaps  some  way-worn  traveller  in  vain 
Wraps  his  thin  raiment  round  his  shivering  form. 
Cold  even  as  hope  within  him.     I  the  while 
Pause  here  in  sadness,  though  the  sun-beams  smile 
Cheerily  round  me.     Ah  I  that  thus  my  lot 
Might  be  with  Peace  and  Solitude  assign'd, 
Where  I  might  from  some  little  quiet  cot 
Sigh  for  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  mankind. 
1794. 


I 


IX. 

0  THOU  sweet  Lark,  who  in  the  heaven  so  high 
Twinkling  thy  wings  dost  shig  so  joyfully, 

1  watch  thee  soaring  with  a  deep  delight. 
And  when  at  last  I  turn  mine  aching  eye 
That  lags  below  thee  in  the  Infinite, 
Still  in  my  heart  receive  thy  melody. 

O  thou  sweet  Lark,  that  I  had  wings  like  thee  I 
Not  for  the  joy  it  were  in  yon  blue  light 
Upward  to  mount,  and  from  my  heavenly  height 
Gaze  on  the  creeping  multitude  below ; 
But  that  I  soon  would  wing  my  eager  flight 
To  that  loved  home  where  Fancy  even  now 
Hath  fled,  and  Hope  looks  onward  through  a  tear. 
Counting  the  weary  hours  that  hold  her  here. 
1798L 

X. 

Thou  lingerest.  Spring  I  still  wintry  b  the  scene. 
The  fields  their  dead  and  sapless  russet  wear ; 
Scarce  doth  the  glossy  celandine  appear 
Starring  the  sunny  bank,  or  early  green 
The  elder  yet  its  circling  tufts  put  forth. 
The  sparrow  tenants  still  the  eaves-built  nest 
Mliere  we  should  see  our  martin's  snowy  breast 
Oft  darting  out.     The  blasts  from  the  bleak  north 
And  firom  the  keener  east  still  frequent  blow. 
Sweet  Spring,  thou  lingerest ;  and  it  should  be  so, . . 
Late  let  the  fields  and  gardens  blossom  out ! 
Like  man  when  most  with  smiles  thy  face  is  drest 
'Tis  to  deceive,  and  he  who  knows  ye  best. 
When  most  ye  promise,  ever  most  must  doubt 
WaOntry,  1799. 

XL 

Beware  a  speedy  firiend,  the  Arabian  said. 
And  wisely  was  it  he  advised  distrust : 
The  flower  that  blossoms  earliest  fades  the  first 
Look  at  yon  Oak  that  lifts  its  stately  head. 
And  dallies  with  the  autumnal  storm,  whose  rage 
Tempests  the  great  sea-waves ;  slowly  it  rose. 
Slowly  its  strength  increased  through  many  an  age. 
And  timidly  did  its  light  leaves  disclose. 
As  doubtful  of  the  spring,  their  palest  green. 
They  to  the  summer  cautiously  expand. 
And  by  the  warmer  sun  and  season  bland 
Matured,  their  foliage  in  the  grove  is  seen, 
^Tien  the  bare  forest  by  the  wintry  blast 
Is  swept,  still  lingering  on  the  boughs  the  last 
1798. 

XII.  To  A  Goose. 

If  thou  didst  feed  on  western  plains  of  yore ; 
Or  waddle  wide  with  flat  and  flabby  feet 
Over  some  Cambrian  mountain's  plashy  moor ; 
Or  find  in  former's  yard  a  safe  retreat 
From  gipsy  thieves,  and  fbxes  sly  and  fleet ; 
If  thy  grey  quills,  by  lawj'er  guided,  trace 
Deeds  big  with  ruin  to  some  wretched  race, 
Or  love-sick  poet's  sonnet,  sad  and  sweet. 
Wailing  the  rigour  of  his  lady  foir ; 
Or  if,  the  drudge  of  housemidd's  daily  toil. 
Cobwebs  and  dust  thy  pinions  white  besoil. 
Departed  Goose  !  I  neither  know  nor  care. 
But  tMs  I  know,  that  we  pronounced  thee  fine, 
Season'd  with  sage  and  onions,  and  port  wine. 
Loiufoii.  1798. 
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XIII. 

L  not,  O  Sun  !  that  unto  thee 

tioQ  man  should  bow  the  knee, 

ir  his  prayers  of  mingled  awe  and  lore ; 

a  God  thou  art,  and  on  thy  way 

sheddest  with  benignant  ray, 
and  life,  and  jo}'ance  fhim  above, 
er  let  these  mists  thy  radiance  shroud, 
)\d  raw  mists  that  chill  the  comfortless  day ; 
i  thy  splendour  throu/^h  the  opening  cloud 
fer  the  earth  once  more.   The  lan^id  flowers 
.tlcss,  beaten  down  with  heavy  rain ; 
iks  thy  presence,  saturate  with  showers; 
of  Light !  put  forth  thy  beams  again, 
ip  and  cheerless  are  the  gloomy  hours. 

XIV. 

thy  fortunes  in  the  distant  land, 
lion  of  my  earlier  years  and  friend  I 
ie  Eastern  world,  and  may  the  hand 
'en  it<  blessing  on  thy  labour  send. 
ly  I,  if  we  ever  more  should  meet, 
?  with  affluence  to  thy  native  shore 
d :  .  .  I  need  not  pray  that  t  may  greet 
ne  untainted  goodness  as  before. 
?ar»  murt  intervene  before  that  day ; 
Jit  the  changes  Heaven  to  each  may  send, 

not  now  to  bode :  O  early  fHend  ! 
,  no  distance  e'er  can  wear  away 
long  rooted,  and  no  change  remove 
ir  remembrance  of  the  friend  we  love. 

XV. 

KLED,  crabbed  man  they  picture  thee, 

Iter,  with  a  rugged  beard  as  grey 

long  moss  upon  the  apple-tree ; 

it,  an  ice-drop  at  thy  sharp  blue  nose, 

uflBed  up,  and  on  thy  dreary  way, 

g  alone  through  sleet  and  drifting  snows. 

ould  have  drawn  thee  by  the  high-heapt  hearth, 

Iter !  seated  in  thy  great  arm*d  chair, 

ig  the  children  at  their  Christmas  mirth ; 

ed  by  them  as  thy  lips  declare 

lerry  jest  or  tale  of  murder  dire, 

bled  spirit  that  dbturbs  the  night, 

;  at  times  to  rouse  the  mouldering  Are, 

•  the  old  October  brown  and  bright 

e^vry.  1799. 

XVL 
c.  thy  verdant  vale  so  fkir  to  sight, 
ty  hills  which  fern  and  furze  embrown, 
ters  that  roll  musically  down 
mdy  glens,  the  traveller  with  delight 
to  memory,  and  the  channel  grey 
I  its  surges  in  thy  level  bay. 
.,  I  al50  shall  forget  thee  not, 
J  the  unwelcome  summer  rain  confined ; 
<m  «hall  hereafter  call  to  mind 
tn,  a  patient  prisoner,  *twas  my  lot 
ir  the  lonely,  lingering  close  of  day, 
;  ray  Sonnet  by  the  alehouse  fire. 
Idleness  and  Solitude  inspire 
ijmn  to  pais  the  duller  hours  away, 
rvn  9.  1799. 


XVII. 

Stately  yon  vessel  sails  adown  the  tide, 
To  some  far  distant  land  adventurous  bound  ; 
The  sailors'  busy  cries  from  side  to  side 
Pealing  among  the  echoing  rocks  resound  : 
A  patient,  thoughtless,  much-enduring  band, 
Joyful  they  enter  on  their  ocean  way. 
With  shouts  exulting  leave  their  native  land. 
And  know  no  care  beyond  the  present  day. 
But  is  there  no  poor  mourner  left  behind, 
Who  sorrows  for  a  child  or  husband  there  ? 
Wlio  at  the  howling  of  the  midnight  wind 
Will  wake  and  tremble  in  her  boding  prayer  ? 
So  may  her  voice  be  heard,  and  Heaven  be  kind ! 
Go,  gallant  Ship,  and  be  thy  fortune  fair  1 
H'eitbury,  1799. 

XVIII. 

O  God  !    have  mercy  in  this  dreadful  hour 
On  the  poor  mariner  I  in  comfort  here 
Safe  shelter'd  as  I  am,  I  almost  fear 
The  blast  that  rages  with  resistless  power. 
What  were  it  now  to  toss  upon  the  waves. 
The  madden'd  waves,  and  know  no  succour  near ; 
The  howling  of  the  storm  alone  to  hear. 
And  the  wild  sea  that  to  the  tempest  raves ; 
To  gaze  amid  the  horrors  of  the  night 
And  only  see  the  billow's  gleaming  light ; 
Then  in  the  dread  of  death  to  think  of  her 
Who,  as  she  listens  sleepless  to  the  gale. 
Puts  up  a  silent  prayer  and  waxes  imle  ?  . . . 
O  God  I  have  mercy  on  the  mariner  I 
fVestbmy,  1799. 

XIX 

Shb  comes  majestic  with  her  swelling  sails. 
The  gallant  Ship  ;  along  her  watery  way 
Homeward  she  drives  before  the  favouring  gales ; 
Now  flirting  at  their  length  the  streamers  play. 
And  now  they  ripple  with  the  ruffling  breeze. 
Hark  to  the  sailors'  shouts !  the  rocks  rebound. 
Thundering  In  echoes  to  the  joyf\il  sound. 
Long  have  they  voyaged  o'er  the  distant  seas. 
And  what  a  heart-delight  they  feel  at  last. 
So  many  toils,  so  many  dangers  past. 
To  view  the  port  desired,  he  only  knows 
Who  on  the  stormy  deep  for  many  a  day 
Hath  tost,  awearj-  of  his  watery  way. 
And  watch'd,  all  anxious,  every  wind  that  blows. 
Westbury^  1799. 

XX. 

FxaEWELL  my  home,  my  home  no  longer  now. 
Witness  of  many  a  calm  and  happy  day ; 
And  thou  fair  eminence,  upon  whose  brow 
Dwells  the  last  sunshine  of  the  evening  ray. 
Farewell !    These  eyes  no  longer  shall  pursue 
The  western  sun  beyond  the  farthest  height. 
When  slowly  he  forsakes  the  fields  of  light 
No  more  the  freshness  of  the  falling  dew. 
Cool  and  delightful,  here  shall  bathe  my  head, 
As  from  this  western  window  dear,  I  lean. 
Listening,  the  while  I  watch  the  placid  scene. 
The  martins  twittering  underneath  the  shed. 
Farewell,  dear  home  !  where  many  a  day  has  past 
In  joys  whose  loved  remembrance  long  shall  last 
Westbury,  1799. 
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SAPPHO. 


Scene,  Tht  Promontory  of  Leucadia, 

This  is  the  spot : . .  *tis  here  tradition  says 
That  hopeless  Love  fn)m  this  hif^h  towering  rock 
Leaps  headlong  to  oblivion  or  to  Death. 
Oh,  *tis  a  giddy  height  I  my  dizzy  head 
Swims  at  the  precipice ! . .  'tis  death  to  fiUl ! 

Lie  still,  thou  coward  heart  t    this  is  no  time 
To  shake  with  thy  strong  throbs  the  frame  convulsed. 
To  die, — to  be  at  rest,  —  oh,  pleasant  thought  I 
Perchance  to  leap  and  live ;  the  soul  all  still. 
And  the  wild  tempest  of  the  passions  husht 
Tn  one  deep  calm  :  the  heart,  no  more  diseased 
By  the  quick  ague  fits  of  hope  and  fear, 
Quietly  cold! 

Presiding  Powers,  look  down  I 
In  vain  to  you  I  pour*d  my  earnest  prayers, 
In  vain  I  sung  your  praises  :  chiefly  thou, 
Venus  I  ungrateful  Goddess,  whom  my  lyre 
Hymn'd  with  such  full  devotion.     Lesbian  groves. 
Witness  how  often,  at  the  languid  hour 
Of  summer  twilight,  to  the  melting  song 
Ye  gave  your  choral  echoes  I  Grecian  maids. 
Who  hear  with  downcast  look  and  flushing  cheek, 
That  lay  of  love,  bear  witness  t  and  ye  youths. 
Who  hjuig  enraptured  on  the  impassion 'd  strain. 
Gazing  with  eloquent  eye,  even  till  the  heart 
Sinks  in  the  deep  delirium  !    And  ye,  too. 
Ages  unborn  !  bear  witness  ye,  how  hard 
Her  fate  who  hymn'd  the  votive  hymn  in  vain  ! 
l^ngrateful  Goddess !  I  have  hung  my  lute 
In  yonder  holy  pile ;  my  hand  no  more 
Shall  wake  the  melodies  that  fail'd  to  move 
Obdurate  Phaon  I . .  yet  when  rumour  tells 
How  fh>m  Leucadia  Sappho  cast  herself, 
A  self-devoted  victim, .  .  he  may  melt 
Too  late  in  pity,  obstinate  tu  love. 

Oh  I  haunt  his  midnight  dreams,  black  Nrmesis  I 
Whom »,  self-conceiving  in  the  inmost  depths 
Of  Chaos,  blackest  Night  long-labouring  bore. 
When  the  stem  Destinies,  her  elder  brood. 
And  shapeless  Death,  from  that  more  monstrous  birth 
lA'apt  shuddering :  Haunt  his  slumbers.  Nemesis  I 
Scorch  with  the  fires  of  Phlegethon  his  heart. 
Till  helpless,  hopeless,  heaven-abandon 'd  wn-tch, 
He  too  shall  seek  beneath  the  unfathom'd  deep 
To  hide  him  from  thy  fury. 

How  the  s^a 


Far  distant  glitters  as  the  sun-beams  smile. 
And  gaily  wanton  o'er  its  heaving  breast ! 
Phoebus  shines  forth,  nor  wears  one  cloud  to  mourn 
His  votary's  sorrows.     God  of  Day  shine  on  I . . 
By  man  despised,  forsaken  by  the  Gods, 
I  supplicate  no  more. 

How  many  a  day, 
O  pleasant  Lesbos  !  in  thy  secret  streams 
Delighted  have  I  plunged,  fhim  the  hot  sun 
Screened  by  the  o'er-arching  grove's  dellghtftil  shade, 
And  piUow'd  on  the  waters  !    Now  the  vraves 
Shall  chill  me  to  repose. 

Tremendous  height  I 
Scarce  to  the  brink  will  these  rebellious  limbs 
Support  me.     H&k  !  how  the  rude  deep  below 
Roars  round  the  rugged  base,  as  if  it  cali'd 
Its  long  reluctant  victim  I  I  will  come  I . . 
One  leap,  and  all  is  over  I  The  deep  rest 
Of  death,  or  tranquil  apathy's  dead  calm. 
Welcome  alike  to  me.     Away,  vsdn  fears  I 
Phaon  is  cold,  and  why  should  Sappho  live  I 
Phaon  is  cold,  or  with  some  fidrcr  one . . . 
Thought  worse  than  death  1 

[  She  throws  hertdffrom  the  preeipieL 

a^ord,  1793. 


i 
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XIMALPOCA. 


The  story  of  this  Mexican  King  ii  related  by  Torqaemais 
in  his  Monarquia  Indiana,  1.  ii.  c.  38.  and  by  the  Atatt 
CUvigero.  Storia  Antka  drl  Mes$fco,  t.  i.  1.  iil.  p.  199.  Tht 
sacrifice  was  not  completed ;  a  force  sent  by  his  enemf 
arrived  in  time  to  prevent  the  catastrophe ;  he  was  i 
off  captive,  and  destroyed  himself  in  prison. 


1  Ov  Tttt  »»ifi^Ourm  B^»  rtmt  NTS  i^tCum. 


Hetiod. 


Scene,   Tht  Temple  of  Mcxitii, 

Subjects  I  fHendsI  children  I  I  may  call  youchiURlV 
For  I  have  ever  borne  a  fnther's  love 
Towards  you ;  it  is  thirteen  years  since  first 
You  saw  me  in  the  robes  of  royalty, . . 

j  Since  here  the  multitudes  of  Mexico 

I  Hail'd  me  their  King.    I  thank  you,  fHends,  thatnov. 
In  equal  numbers  and  with  equal  love. 
You  come  to  grace  my  death. 

For  thirteen  years 
What  I  have  been,  ye  know :  that  with  all  cai», 
That  with  all  justness  and  all  gentlenen. 
Seeking  your  weal,  I  govem'd.     Is  there  one 
Whom  I  have  ii\|ured  ?  one  whose  just  redress 
I  have  denied,  or  baffled  by  delay  ? 
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come  forth,  that  so  no  evil  tongue 
ame  of  me  hereafter.     O  my  people, 
ay  sins  have  I  drawn  down  upon  me 
th  of  Heaven. 

The  wrath  is  heavy  on  me  1 
a  burthen  more  than  I  can  bear  I 
odured  contempt,  insult,  and  wrongs 
at  Acolhuan  tyrant     Should  I  seek 
?   alas,  my  people,  we  are  few, .  . 
ur  growing  state ;  it  hath  not  yet 
t^lf  to  bear  the  hurricane ; 
lion-cub  that  tempts  not  yet 
er*8  full-aged  fury.     Mexicans, 
to  bid  me  wear  a  woman's  robe  ; . . 
as  the  day  that  ever  I  looked  back 
i  ?    Mexicans,  the  wife  I  loved, 
and  friendship  trusted,  in  despite 
)f  heaven,  he  seized,  and  spum'd  her  back 
, ! . .  .  Coward  villain  !  and  he  lurks 
his  armies  and  his  multitudes, 
cks  my  idle  wrath ! . .  It  is  not  fit . . 
t  possible  that  I  should  live  I . . 
ind  deserve  to  be  the  finger-mark 
^contempt  I . .  .  His  blood  I  cannot  reach, 
my  own  all  stains  may  be  efikced ; 
blot  out  the  marks  of  infamy, 
len  the  warriors  of  the  days  to  come 
Ximalpoca,  it  shall  be  said 
,  the  brave  man's  death  1 

Not  of  the  God 
hy,  do  I  seek  his  altar  thus, 
itary  victim.     And  perchance 
Tifice  of  life  may  profit  ye, 
pie,  though  all  living  efforts  fidl'd 
ime,  not  by  fitult. 

Cease  your  lament ! 
jTour  ill-doom*d  King  deserved  your  love, 
lim  to  your  children,  he  was  one 
avely  bore  misfortune ;  who,  when  life 
dishonour,  shook  his  body  off, 
n'd  the  spirits  of  the  heroes  dead, 
ot  in  Midanteuctli's  dark  abode 
iwards  shall  your  King  receive  his  doom  : 
the  icy  caverns  of  the  North 
diroagfa  endless  ages.     He  shall  join 
lirits  of  the  brave*  with  them  at  mom 
isoe  from  the  eastern  gate  of  Heaven, 
Uow  through  his  fields  of  light  the  Sun  ; 
ticm  shall  raise  the  song  and  weave  the  dance ; 
n  the  stream  of  splendour ;  company 
DO  the  western  palace  of  his  rest 
Ince  of  Glory ;  and  with  equal  eye 
^  his  center'd  radiance.     Not  of  you 
fuU  O  my  people,  even  then  ; 
t4rn  in  the  amber  cloud  of  noon 
d,  will  I  o'erspread  your  summer  fields, 
1  the  freshened  maize  and  brightening  meads 
r  plenty. 

Spirits  of  my  valiant  Sires, 
i  \   Mexitli,  never  at  thy  shrine 
1  braver  blood  ;  never  a  nobler  heart 
d  up  to  thee  its  life  !    Priests  of  the  God, 
tn  jour  office ! 

rriiwy,  1798. 


THE  WIFE  OF  FERGUS. 


Fergusiuf  3.  periit  veneno  ab  uxore  dato.  Alii  icribunt 
cum  uxor  uepe  cxprobraiset  el  matrimonii  conteraptum  et 
pellicura  groget,  neque  quicquam  profeciMet,  tandem  noctu 
dormientnn  ab  ea  strangulatum.  Qiuestlone  de  morte 
ejus  hablti,  cum  amicorum  pluriml  iniimularcntnr,  nee 
quisquam  ne  In  graTlsBlmis  quidem  tormentii  quicquam 
fateretur,  mulier,  alioqui  ferox,  tot  Innoxiorum  capitum 
miierta,  in  medium  proceuit,  ac  e  superlore  loco  cKdem  a 
se  factum  confetaa,  ne  ad  ludibrlum  luperetaet,  pectus 
cultro  trantfodit:  quod  ejui  factum  varie  pro  cujuaque 
ingenio  e*t  acccptum,  ac  perinde  sermonibui  celebratum. 
—  Buchanan. 


Scene,  T%e  Palace  Court.    The  Queen  speaking  from 

the  Battlements, 

Ckask.  .  cease  your  torments  I  spare  the  sufferers  1 
Scotchmen,  not  theirs  the  deed ; . .  the  crime  was  mine. 
Mine  is  the  glory. 

Idle  threats !  I  stand 
Secure.     All  access  to  these  battlements 
Is  barr'd  beyond  your  sudden  strength  to  force; 
And  lo !  the  dagger  by  which  Fergus  died  I 

Shame  on  ye,  Scotchmen,  that  a  woman's  hand 
Was  left  to  do  this  deed  !  Shame  on  ye,  Thanes, 
Who  with  slave- patience  have  so  long  endured 
The  wrongs,  and  insolence  of  tyranny  I 
Cowardly  race ! . .  that  not  a  husband's  sword 
Smote  that  adulterous  King  !  that  not  a  wife 
Revenged  her  own  pollution  ;  in  his  blood 
Wash'd  herself  pure,  and  for  the  sin  compell'd 
Atoned  by  righteous  murder  1 . ,  O  my  God  ! 
Of  what  beast-matter  hast  thou  moulded  them 
To  bear  with  wrongs  like  these  ?  There  was  a  time 
When  if  the  Bard  had  feign'd  you  such  a  tale. 
Tour  eyes  had  throbb'd  with  anger,  and  your  hand. 
In  honest  instinct  would  have  graspt  the  sword. 

0  miserable  men,  who  have  disgraced 

Your  fathers,  whom  your  sons  must  blush  to  name  I 

Ay,.,  ye  can  threaten  me !  ye  can  be  brave 
In  anger  to  a  woman  !  one  whose  virtue 
Upbraids  your  coward  vice ;  whose  name  will  live 
Honour'd  and  praised  in  song,  when  not  a  hand 
Shall  root  from  your  forgotten  monuments 
The  cankering  moss.  Fools !  fools  1  to  think  that  death 
Is  not  a  thing  familiar  to  my  mind ; 
As  if  I  knew  not  what  must  consummate 
My  glory  1  as  if  aught  that  earth  can  give 
Could  tempt  me  to  endure  the  load  of  life  ! . . . 
Scotchmen !  ye  saw  when  Fergus  to  the  altar 
Led  me,  his  maiden  Queen.     Ye  blest  me  then, . . 

1  heard  you  bless  me, . .  and  I  thought  that  Heaven 
Had  heard  you  also,  and  that  I  was  blest ; 

For  I  loved  Fergus.     Bear  me  witness,  God  ! 

With  what  a  heart  and  soul  sincerity 

My  lips  pronounced  the  unrecallable  vow 

That  made  me  his,  him  mine ;  bear  witness,  Thou  1 

Before  whose  throne  I  this  day  must  appear 
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StainM  with  bis  blood  and  mine !  My  beart  was  bis, . . 

His  in  tbe  strength  of  all  its  first  affections. 

In  all  obedience,  in  all  love,  I  kept 

Holy  my  marriage-vow.     Behold  me.  Thanes  I 

Time  bath  not  changed  the  face  on  which  bis  eye 

So  often  dwelt,  when  with  assiduous  care 

He  sought  my  love,  with  seeming  truth,  for  one, 

Sincere  herself,  impossible  to  doubt. 

Time  bath  not  changed  that  face ! . .  I  speak  not  now 

With  pride  of  beauties  that  will  feed  the  worm 

To>morrow ;  but  with  honest  pride  I  say, 

That  if  tbe  truest  and  the  purest  love 

Dciterved  requital,  such  was  ever  mine. 

How  often  reeking  ih)m  tbe  adulterous  bed 

Have  I  received  him  I  and  with  no  complaint 

Neglect  and  insult,  cruelty  and  scorn, 

Jjong,  long  did  I  endure,  and  long  curb  down 

The  indignant  nature. 

Tell  your  countrymen, 
Scotchmen,  what  I  have  spoken  !  Say  to  them 
Ye  saw  tbe  Queen  of  Scotland  lift  the  dagger 
Red  from  her  husband's  heart ;  that  in  her  own 
She  plunged  it.  [  Stubs  herself. 

Tell  them  also,  that  she  felt 
No  guilty  fear  in  death. 

WetOmry,  1796. 


LUCRETIA. 


Scene,  The  House  of  CoUatins* 

Welcome,  my  fether  !  good  Valerius, 
Welcome  I  and  thou  too,  Brutus  I  ye  were  both 
My  wedding  guests,  and  fitly  ye  are  come. 
My  husband . .  Collatine . .  alas !  no  more 
Lucretla's  husband,  for  thou  sbalt  not  clasp 
Pollution  to  thy  bosom, . . .  hear  me  on  1 
For  I  must  tell  thee  all. 

I  sat  at  eve 
Spinning  amid  my  maidens  as  I  wont. 
When  from  the  camp  at  Ardea  Sextus  came. 
Curb  down  thy  swelling  feelings,  Collatine  ! 
I  little  liked  the  man  I  yet,  for  he  came 
From  Ardea,  for  he  brought  me  news  of  thee, 
I  gladly  gave  him  welcome ;  gladly  listenM, . . 
Thou  can$t  not  tell  how  gladly, . .  to  his  tales 
Of  battles,  and  the  long  and  perilous  siege ; 
And  when  I  laid  me  down  at  night  to  sleep, 
*Twas  with  a  lightened  heart, . .  I  knew  thee  safe, 
My  visions  were  of  thee. 

Nay,  hear  me  out ! 
And  be  thou  wise  in  vengeance,  so  thy  wife 
Not  vainly  shall  have  sufTer'd.     I  have  wrought 
My  soul  up  to  tbe  business  of  this  hour. 
That  it  may  stir  your  noble  spirits,  and  prompt 
Such  glorious  deeds  that  ages  yet  unborn 
Shall  bless  my  fate.     At  midnight  I  awoke. 
The  Tarquin  was  beside  me  !  O  my  husband, 
VfTiere  wert  thou  then  I  gone  was  my  rebel  strength, . 
All  power  of  utterance  gone  !  astonished,  stimn'd. 


I  saw  the  coward  ruffian,  heard  him  urge 
His  wicked  suit,  and  bid  me  tamely  yield,. . 
Yield  to  dishonour.     When  be  proffered  death, . 
Oh,  I  bad  leapt  to  meet  the  merciful  sword  ! 
But  that  with  most  accursed  vows  be  vow*d. 
That  he  would  lay  a  dead  slave  by  my  side. 
Murdering  my  spotless  honour. . .  Collatine, 
From  what  an  anguish  have  I  rescued  thee  I 
And  thou,  my  father,  wretched  as  thou  art. 
Thou  miserable,  childless,  poor  old  man ,. . . 
Think,  father,  what  that  agony  had  been  ! 
Now  thou  may'st  sorrow  for  me,  thou  may'st  bl 
The  memory  of  thy  poor,  polluted  child. 

Look  if  it  have  not  kindled  Brutus*  eye: 
Mysterious  man !  at  last  I  know  thee  now, 
I  see  thy  dawning  glories  ! . .  to  the  grave 
Not  unrevenged  Lucretia  shall  descend ; 
Not  always  shall  her  wretched  country  wear 
The  Tarquin's  yoke !  Ye  will  deliver  Rome, 
And  I  have  comfort  in  this  dreadful  hour. 

Thinkest  thou,  my  husband,  that  I  dreaded  d( 
O  Collatine !  the  weapon  that  had  gored 
My  bosom  had  been  ease,  been  happiness, . . 
Elysium,  to  the  bell  of  his  hot  grasp. 
Judge  if  Lucretia  could  have  fcar'd  to  die ! 

[SUMbe  hi 

Bristol,  1799. 


LA  CABA. 


This  monodrama  was  written  several  years  before  the  t 
had  Bay  intention  of  treating  at  greater  length  the  p 
of  Spanish  history  to  which  it  relates.  It  is  fo 
upon  the  following  passage  in  the  Hi'storia  Verdadt 
Rey  Don  Rodrigo,  which  Miguel  de  Luna  translated 
the  Arabic. 

"  Avieiidose  despedido  en  la  ciudad  de  Cordoba  el  < 
Don  Julian  de  aqucllos  Generales,  recogi6  toda  su  , 
deudos  y  criados ;  y  porque  sus  .ticrras  estavan  tar 
didas  J  maltratadas.  se  fue  4  un  lugar  pequefio.  qu 
fabricado  en  la  ribera  del  mar  Mediterraneo,  en  la  pro 
que  llaman  Vandalucia,  &  la  qual  nombraron  los  < 
tianos  en  su  lengua  Villaviciosa.  Y  aviendo  lleg 
ella.  di6  orden  de  cmbiar  por  su  rauger,  y  hija.que  « 
detonidas  en  aquellas  partes  de  Africa,  en  una  riud^ 
estA  en  la  ribera  del  mar,  la  qual  se  llama  Tai^er 
desde  alii  aguardar  el  sucesso  de  la  conquista  de  E 
en  que  avia  de  parar :  las  qiudes  llcg.idas  en  aquella 
ei  Conde  D.  Julian  las  recibi6  con  mucho  contento,  p 
tenia  bien  sentida  su  larga  ausencia.  Y  aviendo  dt 
sado.  desde  alii  cl  Conde  dara  orden  con  mucha  dilif 
para  poblar  y  restaurar  sus  tierras,  para  ir  i  virir  a 
Su  hija  estava  muy  triste  y  afligida ;  y  por  mucho  q 
padre  y  madre  la  regalavan,  nunca  la  podian  c<mt 
ni  alegrar.  Imaginava  la  grande  perdida  de  Espafi 
grandedestruidon  de  los  Christianos,  con  tantas  muei 
cautirerios,  robadas  bus  haxiendas,  y  que  ella  huvless 
causa  principal,  cabexa,  y  ocasion  de  aquella  perdidi 
sobre  todo  ello  le  crecian  mas  sus  pesadumbres  en 
deshonrada,  y  sin  esperanza  de  tener  estado.  sef^u 
deseava.    Con  esta  imaginacion,  engafiada  del  den 
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d6  entreti  de  morir  desMperada ;  jr  aa  dia  M  tubid 
>rTe,  ccrrando  U  jmeru  della  por  dedentro,  porque 
se  ettanrada  de  aquel  hecho  que  queria  hazer ;  j 
lUM  ama  niya,  que  le  llamaMe  &  lu  padre  j  madre, 
queria  dexlr  on  poco.  Y  siendo  venidos,  decde  lo 
Mjuella  torre  les  hiio  un  razonamiento  muy  lai- 
diziendolet  al  fin  d^l,  que  muger  tan  detdichada 
la  era,  7  tan  detrenturada,  no  merecia  Tirlr  en  el 
ron  tanta  detbonra,  majormente  ariendo  tido  causa 
>  mal  y  destruidon.  Y  luego  les  dixo.  Padres,  en 
a  de  mi  desdicha,  de  aqui  adelante  no  se  llame  esta 
Vlllaridosa,  sino  Malaca ;  Oj  se  acaba  en  ella  la 
lU  muger  que  huvo  rii  el  mundo.  Y  acabadas  estas 
s,  tin  mas  oir  k  sus  padres,  ni  4  nadie  de  los  que 
presenter  por  rouchos  ruegos  que  la  hizieron,  7 
.uciones  que  no  se  echasse  abaxo,  se  dex6  caer  en 
o :  7  Uevada  medio  muerta,  vivid  como  tres  dias,  7 

nuri6 Fue  causa  este  desa^tre  7  deseiperacion  de 

eicandalo,  7  notable  mcmoria.  entre  los  Moros  7 
anos :  7  desde  alle  adelante  se  llamo  aquella  dudad 
1  corniptamente  por  los  Christianos ;  7  de  los  Arabes 
nada  MaJaca,  en  memorla  de  aquellas  palabras  que 
lando  se  echo  de  la  torre,  no  se  llame  Villariciosa, 
alaca,  porque  ca,  en  lenguaje  Espafiol  quiere  deiir 
:  7  porque  dixo,  ra,  07  <e  araba  en  ella  la  mas  mala 
que  huTo  en  el  mundo,  se  compuso  este  nombre  de 
ca."—  Cap.  xviii.  pp.  81. 83. 

bo  has  incorporated  Miguel  de  Luna's  stor7  in  his 
a  de  lot  Moro$  de  Espafla,  pp.  193, 194.,  baa  the 
ng  curious  passage  concerning  I^  Caba. 
hermokura  desta  dama  no  menos  dafiosa  £  Espafla, 
de  Elena  i  Troya.  Llamaronla  los  Moros  por  mal 
*  La  Cava ;  7  nota  el  Padre  Fra7  Estevan  de  Sa. 
.'artuxo,  en  los  discurws  doctitsimos  sobrc  el  Credo, 
o  DO  fue  sin  m7Sterio :  porque  el  uombre  de  nuestra 
a  madre  en  el  llebreo  no  se  pronuncia  Eva,  sino 
:  de  feuerte  que  turieron  un  mesmo  nombre  dos 
>f  que  fut>ron  ru7na  de  los  hombres.  la  una  en  todo 
do,  7  la  otra  en  V.tphBA."  —  Bieda,  p.U6. 
lupposes  that  the  Gate  at  Malaga  derived  its  name 
im  the  death  of  La  Caba,  but  from  her  having 
through  it  on  her  wa7  to  Africa, 
aga  he  visto  la  puerta  en  el  muro,  que  llaman  de  La 
dicen  le  quedu  aquel  nombre,  habicndo  salido  esta 
r  ella  embarcarse.  Y  la  gran  desventura  que  luego 
,  dex6  triatementc  notable  aquel  lugar." — Moraiet, 
ap.  Ixvii.  (4. 

diHrrent  view  which  I  have  taken  of  this  subject 
reaCing  it  upon  a  great  scale,  renders  it  proper  to 
ite  for  Julian  In  this  earlier  production  the  name  of 
or  which  the  Cromica  de  EtpaHa  affords  authorit7, 
call  his  daughter  as  she  is  named  in  that  spirited 
P.  Luis  de  Leon,  of  which  a  good  translation  ma7 
d  in  Russell's  poems. 


:  Count  nian  !  here — what  here  I  say, — 

look  up ! . . .  ay,  father,  here  I  stand, 

ny  purpose  now  !    The  way  is  barr'd ;  — 

Md'tt  not  hasten  hither!  —  Ho !  Count  Ulan, 

ce  I  have  barr*d  the  battlements ! 

ee  that  no  human  power  can  curb 

rate  wilL     The  poison  and  the  knif^ . . 

hou  ooukUt  wrest  from  me ;  but  here  I  stand 

thy  thnll ;  free  mistress  of  myself. 

t  tfaoa  badst  wings  thou  could*8t  not  overtake 

TQie.    I  command  my  destiny. 

I  fltand  dallying  on  Death's  threshold  here, 

m  pQMlble  that  band  of  man 


Could  pluck  me  back  ? 

Why  didst  thou  bring  me  here 
To  set  my  foot,  reluctant  as  I  was. 
On  this  most  ii^urcd  and  unhappy  land  ? 
Yonder  in  Afric . .  on  a  foreign  shore, 
I  might  have  lingi^r'd  out  my  wretched  life  . .  . 
I  might  have  found  some  distant  lurking  place, 
Where  my  accursed  tale  was  never  known ; 
Where  Gothic  speech  would  never  reach  my  ear,  — 
Where  among  savages  I  might  have  fled 
The  leprous  curse  of  infamy  !     But  here — 
In  Spain, — in  my  own  country; — night  and  mom 
Where  all  good  people  curse  me  in  their  prayers ; 
Where  every  Moorish  accent  that  I  hear 
Doth  tell  me  of  my  country's  overthrow. 
Doth  stab  me  like  a  dagger  to  the  soul ; 
Here — here — in  desolated  Spain,  whose  fields 
Yet  reek  to  Heaven  with  blood,  —  whose  slaughtered 

sons 
Lie  rotting  in  the  open  light  of  day. 
My  victims ;  — said  I  mine  ?  Nuy  —  nay,  Count  Ulan, 
They  are  thy  victims  !  at  the  throne  of  God 
Their  spirits  call  for  vengeance  on  thy  head ; 
Their  blood  is  on  thy  soul,  —  even  I,  myself, 
I  am  thy  victim  too,  —  and  this  death  more 
Must  yet  be  placed  in  Hell  to  thy  account 

O  my  dear  Country !    O  my  mother  Spain  I 
My  cradle  and  my  grave  I  —  for  thou  art  dear. 
And  nurst  to  thy  undoing  as  I  was, 
Still,  still  I  am  thy  child— and  love  thee  still; 
I  shall  be  written  in  thy  chronicles 
The  ver>'e8t  wretch  that  ever  yet  betray'd 
Her  native  land  !    From  sire  to  son  ray  name 
Will  be  transmitted  down  for  infamy  I  — 
Never  again  will  mother  call  her  child 
La  Caba, — an  Iscariot  curse  will  lie 
Upon  the  name,  and  children  in  their  songs 
Will  teach  the  rocks  and  hills  to  echo  with  it 
Strumpet  and  traitorcss ! 

This  is  thy  work,  father ! 
Nay,  tell  me  not  my  shame  is  wash'd  away — 
That  all  this  ruin  and  this  misery 
Is  vengeance  for  my  wrongs.     I  ask'd  not  this,  — 
I  caird  fur  open,  manly,  Gothic  vengeance. 
Thou  wert  a  vassal,  and  thy  villain  lord 
Most  falsely  and  most  foully  broke  his  faith  ; 
Thou  wert  a  father,  and  the  lustful  king 
By  force  abused  thy  child ;  —  Thou  hadst  a  sword. 
Shame  on  thee  to  call  in  the  sc>  metar 
To  do  thy  work  I  Thou  wert  a  Goth — a  Christian — 
Son  of  an  old  and  honourable  hou«(e,  — 
It  was  my  boast,  my  proudest  happiness. 
To  think  I  was  the  daughter  of  Count  Ulan. 
Fool  that  I  am  to  call  this  African 
By  that  good  name  I    Oh  do  not  spread  thy  hands 
To  me ! — and  put  not  on  that  father's  look  * 
Moor !  turbaned  misbeliever !  renegade  ! 
Circumcised  traitor!    Thou  Count  Ulan,  Thou  1  — 
Thou  my  dear  father  ?  — cover  me,  O  Earth  1 
Hell  hide  me  from  the  knowledge ! 

BrUtolt  1802 
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THE  AMATORY  POEMS  OF  ABEL  SHUFFLEBOr 


SONNET  I. 


DELIA    AT    PLAT. 


She  held  a  Cup  and  Ball  of  ivoiy  white*, 
Leu  white  the  ivory  than  her  tnowy  hand  ! 
Enrapt,  I  watch'd  her  from  my  secret  stand. 
As  now,  intent,  in  innocent  delight. 
Her  taper  fingers  twlrl'd  the  giddy  ball, 
Now  tost  it,  following  still  with  eagle  e^ht. 
Now  on  the  pointed  end  imjix'd  its  fUl. 
Marking  her  sport  I  roused,  and  musing  sigh'd, 
Methought  the  ball  she  play*d  with  was  my  heart; 
(Alas  I  that  sport  like  thett  should  be  her  pride  I) 
And  the  keen  point  which  stedfiist  still  she  eyed 
Wherewith  to  pierce  it,  that  was  Cupid's  dart; 
Shall  I  not  then  the  cruel  Fair  condemn 
Who  on  that  dart  impales  my  bosom's  gem  ? 


SONNET  II. 


to   a    painter    ATTEMPTIMG    DELIA  8   rORTRAn. 

Bash  Painter !  canst  thou  give  the  orb  of  dat 
In  all  its  noontide  glory  ?  or  pourtray 
The  DIAMOND,  that  athwart  the  tapered  hall 
Flinyt  the  richftathet  of  itt  dazzling  light? 
Even  if  thine  art  could  boast  such  magic  might. 
Yet  if  it  strove  to  paint  mg  AngeCe  eye, 
Here  it  perforce  must  fail.     Cease  1  lest  I  call 
Heaven's  vengeance  on  thy  tin :  Must  thou  be  told 
T%e  crime  it  i$  to  paint  divinity  ? 
Rash  Painter !  should  the  world  her  charms  behold, 
Dim  and  defiled,  as  there  they  needs  must  be. 
They  to  their  oLi  idolatry  would  fall. 
And  bend  before  her  form  the  pagan  knee. 
Fairer  than  Venus,  daughter  of  the  sea. 


SONNET  IIL 

HE    PROVES  THE   EXISTENCE   OF   A    SOUL   FROM    HIS 
LOVE    FOR   DELIA. 

Some  have  denied  a  soul !  they  never  loved. 
Far  fh)m  my  Delia  now  by  fate  removed. 
At  home,  abroad,  I  view  her  every  where ; 
Her  ONLY  in  the  flood  op  noon  I  see, 
My  Goddess- Maid,  my  omnipresent  fair. 
For  LOVE  annihilates  the  worlii  to  me  I 
And  when  the  weary  Sol  around  his  bed 
Closes  the  sable  curtains  of  the  night, 
ScN  OF  MY  SLUMBERS  on  my  daizled  sight 
She  shines  confest     When  every  sound  is  dead. 
The  sriRrr  of  her  voice  comes  then  to  roll 
The  surge  of  music  o'er  my  wavy  brain. 
Far,  far  from  her  my  Body  dnur*  its  chain, 
But  sure  with  Delia  /exist  a  soul  ! 


SONNET  IV. 

the   poet   expresses   his    FF.EUNGS    RS8P1 

portrait  in  delia*8  parlour. 

I  WOULD  I  were  that  portly  Gentleman 
With  gold-laced  hat  and  golden-headed  can 
Who  hangs  in  Delia's  parlour  1  For  whene 
From  book  or  needlework  her  looks  arise, 
On  him  conrerge  the  sun- beams  of  her  eye* 
And  he  unblamed  may  gaxe  upon  my  fair. 
And  oft  MY  FAIR  h\^  favoured  form  sur\'cy!5 

O  HAPPY  PICTURE  !    Still  On  HER  tO  gRZC  ; 

I  envy  him  !  and  jealous  fear  alarms, 
Ix»t  the  strong  glance  of  those  dirinest  ch 
Warm  him  to  life,  as  in  the  ancient  daya 
When  MARBLE  MELTED  In  Pygmalion's  arm 
I  would  I  were  that  portly  Gentleman 
With  gold-laced  hat  and  golden-headed  can 


LOVE    ELEGIES. 


ELEGY  I. 


THE    POET    RELATES    HOW    HE    OBTAINED    I 
POCKET-HANDKERCHIEF. 

*Tis  ipinc  !  what  accents  can  my  joy  declar 
Blest  be  the  pressure  of  the  thronging  roi 

Blest  be  the  hand  so  hasty  of  my  fair. 
That  left  the  tempting  comer  hanging  out 

I  envy  not  the  joy  the  pilgrim  feels. 

After  long  travel  to  some  distant  shrine. 

When  at  the  relic  of  bis  saint  he  kneels. 
For  Delia's  pocket-handkerchief  is  mi> 


When  first  with  filching  fingers  I  drew  near 
Keen  hope  shot  tremulous  through  every 

And  when  the  finished  deed  removed  my  feai 
Scarce  could  my  bounding  heart  its  joy  o 


What  though  the  Eighth  Commandment  rose 
It  only  served  a  moment's  qualm  to  move 

For  thifts  like  this  it  could  not  be  design'd. 
The  Eighth  Commandment  was  kot  m 
love! 
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m  »he  took  Uie  macaroons  from  me, 

riped  her  mouth  to  clean  the  crumbs  so 

irect! 

ikin  I  yes,  she  wiped  her  lips  in  thee ! 

weeter  than  the  maecaroona  she  eat. 

;n  she  took  that  pinch  of  Mocabaw, 
made  my  Love  so  Micatdy  sneeze, 
her  Boman  nose  applied  I  saw, 
hou  art  doubly  dear  for  things  like  these. 

erwoman*s  filthy  hand  shall  e'er, 
r  rocKET-UAMDKKECfliur  I   thy  worth  pro- 
ine; 

1  hast  touched  the  rnbiet  of  my  fair, 
will  kiss  thee  o'er  and  o'er  again. 


ELEGY  IL 


r  ly VOCES  TUC  SPIRITS  OF  THE    ELEMENTS  TO 
•ACU   DELIA.  "^  HE  DESCRIBES  HER  SiyGINO. 

•Hs,  who  banquet  on  my  Delia's  blush, 
m  her  locks  of  floating  gold  repose, 
Wr  cheek  your  gossamery  brush, 
rith  its  bloom  of  beauty  tinge  the  rose. 

rt*und  her  lips  on  rainbow  icings 
from  ht>r  honey'd  breath  your  viewlett  feet, 
nee  a  richer  fragrance  for  the  Spring, 
uake  the  lily  and  the  violet  sweet 

ICES,  whose  toil  through  many  a  dateless  year 
inure  to  the  infant  gem  supplies, 
ntral  caverns  bring  your  diamonds  here, 
'ten  in  the  svs  or  Delia's  eyes. 

irho  bathe  in  Etna's  lava  springs, 
i  of  fire  1  to  see  my  love  advance  ; 

.AMANDERS,  OU  AsBESTOs'  WlogS, 

mton  in  my  Delia's  ./Sery  glance. 

IH,  she  weeps  I  her  eye  with  anguish  swells, 
tale  of  sorrow  melts  my  feeling  girl  I 
!  catch  the  tears,  and  in  your  lucid  shells 
te  them,  embryos  or  the  orient  pearl. 

1 !  the  Nightingale  with  envy  hears, 
'heri'b  listeiu  from  his  starry  throne, 
tionless  are  stopt  the  attentive  Spheres, 
ar  more  heavenly  mutie  than  their  own. 

lella,  cease !  for  all  the  angel  throng, 
lening  to  thee,  let  sleep  their  golden  wires  1 
>elia,  cease  that  too  surpassing  song, 
stung  to  mry,  they  should  break  their  lyres. 

fe  my  tensei  are  to  madness  driven 
K  strong  joy !  Cease,  Delia,  lest  my  soul, 
abeadyTHiinE  rrsiLr  in  heaven, 
hurst  IksftMs  Bod$*sfrwX  eontroul. 


ELEGY  UL 

the  poet  expatiates  on  the  beauty  or  delia!8 

hair. 

The  comb  between  whose  ivory  teeth  she  strains 
The  straitening  curls  of  gold  so  beamy  bright. 

Not  spotless  merely  fh)m  the  touch  remains, 
But  issues  forth  more  pure,  more  milky  white. 

The  rose-pomatum  that  the  Friseur  spreads 
Sometimes  with  honour'd  fingers  for  my  fiEdr, 

No  added  perfume  on  her  tresses  sheds. 

But  borrows  sweetness  from  her  sweeter  hair. 

Happy  the  Friseur  who  in  Delia's  hair 

^Vith  licensed  fingers  uncontroul'd  may  rove  ! 

And  happy  in  his  death  the  dancing  bear. 
Who  died  to  make  pomatum  for  my  love. 

Oh  could  I  hope  that  e'er  my  favour'd  lays 

Might  curl  those  lovely  locks  with  conscious  pride. 

Nor  Hammond,  nor  the  Mantuan  Shepherd's  praise, 
I'd  envy  then,  nor  wish  reward  beside. 

Cupid  has  strung  from  you,  O  tresses  fine. 
The  bow  that  in  my  breast  impell'd  his  dart ; 

From  you,  sweet  locks  !  he  wove  the  subtile  line 
Wherewith  the  urcliin  angled  for  my  Heart. 

Fine  are  my  Delia's  tresses  as  the  threads 

That  fh)m  the  silk-worm,  self  interred,  proceed ; 

Fine  as  the  gleamy  Gossamer  that  spreads 
Its  filmy  web-work  o'er  the  tangled  mead. 

Yet  with  these  tresses  Cupid's  power  elate 
My  captive  heart  has  handcuffed  in  a  chain. 

Strong  as  the  cables  of  some  huge  first-rate. 

That   bears  Britannia's   thunders   o'er  the 

MAIN. 

The  Sylphs  that  round  her  radiant  locks  repair. 
Inflowing  lustre  bathe  their  brightening  wings; 

And  Elfin  Minstrels  with  assiduous  care 
The  ringlets  rob  for  faery  fiddle-strings. 


ELEGY  IV. 


1 


the  poet  relates  how  he  stole  a  loce  or 
Delia's  hair,  and  her  anger. 

Oh  !  be  the  day  accurst  that  gave  me  birth ! 

Ye  Seas,  to  swallow  me  in  kindness  rise  1 
Fall  on  me.  Mountains  I  and  thou  merciful  Earth, 

Open,  and  hide  me  from  my  Delia's  eyes ! 
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Let  universal  Chaos  now  return, 

Now  let  the  central  fires  their  prison  burst. 
And  EARTH  and  heavxn  and  air  and  ocean  bum . . 

For  Delia   frowns  .  .  she   frowns,  and   I  am 
curst/ 

Oh  1  I  could  dare  the  fury  of  the  fight. 

Where  hostile  millions  sought  my  single  life ; 

Would  storm  volcano  batteries  with  delight. 
And  gRipple  with  grim  death  In  glorious  strife. 

Oh  I  I  could  brave  the  bolts  of  angry  Jovf^ 

When  ceaseless  lightnings  fire  the  midnight  skies ; 

What  is  his  wrath  to  that  of  her  I  love  ? 
What  is  his  ughtning  to  my  Delia's  eyes  ? 

Go,  &tal  lock  !  I  cast  thee  to  the  wind ; 

Te  serpent  curls,  ye  poison'tendrils^  go  ! 
Would  I  could  tear  thy  memory  from  my  mind, 

Accursed  lock,  . .  thou  cause  of  all  my  woe  I 

Seise  the  curst  curls,  ye  Furies,  as  they  fly  1 
Demons  of  Darkness,  guard  the  infernal  roll. 

That  thence  your  cruel  vengeance  when  I  die, 
May  knit  the  knots  of  torture /or  my  soul. 


Last  night, . .  Oh  hear  me,  Heaven,  and  gmit  my 
prayer  I 

The  book  of  fate  before  thy  suppliant  lay. 
And  let  me  fi*om  its  ample  records  tear 

Only  the  single  page  of  yesterday. 

Or  let  me  meet  old  Time  upon  his  flight. 
And  I  will  STOP  HIM  on  his  restless  way : 

Omnipotent  in  Love*8  resistless  might, 

rU  force  him  back  the  road  of  yesterday. 

Last  night,  as  o*cr  the  page  of  Love's  despair. 

My  Delia  bent  ddiciously  to  grieve, 
I  stood  a  treacherous  loiterer  by  her  chair. 

And  drew  the  fatal  scissors  from  my  sleeve: 

i 
And  would  that  at  that  Instant  o*er  my  thread 

The  SHEARS  OF  Atropos  had  opeii'd  then^ 
And  when  I  reft  the  lock  from  Delia's  head. 

Had  cut  me  sudden  from  the  sous  of  men  I 

She  heard  the  scissors  that  fair  lock  divide, 
And  whilst  my  heart  with  transport  panted  big; 

She  cast  a  fury  frown  on  me,  and  cried, 
"  You  stupid  Puppy, . .  you*have  spoil'd  my  Wig!' 

WesOmry,  1799. 


LYRIC  POEMS. 


L 


TO  HORROR. 


Tn  ym^  irTttiirtuMt 

Theocritus. 


Dark  Horror !  hear  my  call ! 
Stern  Genius,  hear  from  thy  retreat 
On  some  old  sepulchre's  moss-canker'd  seat. 
Beneath  the  Abbey's  ivied  wall 
That  trembles  o'er  its  shade  ; 
Where  wrapt  In  midnight  gloom,  alone^ 
Thou  lovest  to  He  and  hear 
The  roar  of  waters  near. 
And  listen  to  the  deep  dull  groan 
Of  some  perturbed  sprite 
Borne  fitful  on  Uie  heavy  gales  of  night 

Or  whether  o'er  some  wide  waste  hill 
Thou  see'st  the  traveller  stray, 
Bewilder'd  on  his  lonely  way. 
When,  loud  and  keen  and  chill, 
The  evening  winds  of  winter  blow, 
DrlftiDg  deep  the  dismal  snow. 


Or  if  thou  followest  now  on  Greenland's  shore. 
With  all  thy  terrors,  on  the  lonely  way 
Of  some  wrcck'd  mariner,  where  ti>  the  roar 
Of  herded  bears,  the  floating  Ice-hills  round 
Return  their  echoing  sound. 
And  by  the  dim  drear  Boreal  light 
Givest  half  his  dangers  to  the  wretch's  sight 

Or  If  thy  fury  form. 
When  o'er  the  midnight  deep 
The  dark-wlng'd  tempests  sweep. 
Beholds  fh)m  some  high  cliff  the  increasing  storm. 
Watching  with  strange  delight. 
As  the  black  billows  to  the  thunder  rave. 
When  by  the  lightning's  light 
Thou  see'st  the  tall  ship  sink  beneath  the  wa\'e. 

Bear  me  In  spirit  where  the  field  of  fight 

Scatters  contagion  on  the  tainted  gale. 

When,  to  the  Moon's  faint  beam. 

On  many  a  carcass  shine  the  dews  of  night, 

And  a  dead  silence  stills  the  vale, 

Save  when  at  times  is  heard  the  glutted  Haven's  scream. 

Where  some  wreck'd  army  fhnn  the  Conquerw*!  migbti 
Speed  their  disastrous  flight, 
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bee,  fierce  Genius !  let  me  trace  their  way 
nd  bear  at  times  the  deep  heart-groan 
f  some  poor  sufierer  left  to  die  alone  ; 
nd  we  will  pause,  where,  on  the  wild. 

The  mother  to  her  breast, 

heap'd  snows  reclining,  clasps  her  child, 
to  be  pitied  now,  for  both  are  now  at  resit. 

HoaaoR !  speed  we  to  the  bed  of  Death, 

'here  one  who  wide  and  far 

ath  sent  abroad  the  myriad  plagues  of  war 

Struggles  with  his  last  breath ; 
n  to  his  wildly-starting  eyes 

spectres  of  the  slaughter'd  rise ; 
n  on  his  phrensied  ear 
calls  for  vengeance  and  the  Demons*  yell 

heart-maddening  chorus  swell ; 
n  his  brow  convulsing  stands  the  dew. 
ight  eternal  darkens  on  his  view. 

iR !  I  call  thee  yet  once  more ! 
le  to  that  accuned  shore, 
on  the  stake  the  Negro  writhes, 
e  thy  sacred  terrors  tJien  !  dispense 
lies  of  Pestilence ! 

'  the  opprest ;  teach  them  to  know  their  power ; 
hem  to  vengeance  I  and  in  that  dread  hour 
ruin  rages  wide, 
behold  and  smile  by  Mercy's  side. 

ftu/,1791. 


TO  CONTEMPLATION. 


"A  TifTU  ^a^wrs  rit  iyftttf,  mix*  rm^itent. 

Mo$chu$. 


glcann  the  evening  radiance  through  the  sky, 
he  sober  twilight  dimly  darkens  round  ; 
tsort  quick  circles  the  shrill  bat  flits  by, 
the  slow  vapour  curls  along  the  ground. 

le  pleaded  eye  flxmi  yon  lone  cottage  sees 
green  mead  the  smoke  long-shadowing  play  ; 
he  Red-breast  on  the  blossom'd  spray 

Warbles  wild  her  latest  lay  ; 
lo  :  the  Hooks  to  yon  high-tufted  trees 
ing  in  long  flies  vociferous  their  way. 
rosmEM PLATioy,  'tis  thy  favourite  hour  I 

Come,  tranquillixing  Power  I 


I  view  thee  on  the  calmy  shore 
Hien  Ocean  stills  his  waves  to  rest ; 
irhcn  slow-moving  on  the  sui^ges  hoar 

Meet  with  deep  hollow  roar 

And  whiten  o'er  his  breast ; 
■ben  the  Moon  with  softer  radiance  gleams, 
A  kmUer  hcsra  the  bHIowa  In  her  beams. 


When  the  low  gales  of  evening  moan  along, 

I  love  with  thee  to  feel  the  calm  cool  breese, 

And  roam  the  pathless  forest  wilds  among. 

Listening  the  mellow  murmur  of  the  trees 

Full-foliagcd,  as  they  wave  their  heads  on  high, 

And  to  the  winds  respond  in  symphony. 

Or  lead  me  where  amid  the  tranquil  vale 
The  broken  streamlet  flows  in  silver  light ; 

And  I  will  linger  where  the  gale 

O'er  the  bank  of  violets  sighs. 
Listening  to  hear  its  soften'd  sounds  arise  ; 
And  hearken  the  dull  beetle's  drowsy  flight. 

And  watch'd  the  tube-eyed  snail 
Creep  o'er  his  long  moon-glittering  trail. 
And  mark  where  radiant  through  the  night 
Shines  in  the  grass-green   hedge   the  glow-worm's 

Uving  light 

Thee,  meekest  Power  1  I  love  to  meet. 
As  oft  with  solitary  pace 
The  ruin'd  Abbey's  hallowed  rounds  I  trace. 
And  listen  to  the  echoings  of  my  feet 
Or  on  some  half-demolish'd  tomb. 
Whose  warning  texts  anticipate  my  doom, 

Mark  the  clear  orb  of  night 
Cast  through  the  ivy'd  arch  a  broken  light 

Nor  will  I  not  in  some  more  gloomy  hour 
Invoke  with  fearless  awe  thine  holier  power. 
Wandering  beneath  the  sacred  pile 
When  the  blast  moans  along  the  darksome  aisle, 
And  clattering  patters  all  around 
The  midnight  shower  with  dreary  sound. 

But  sweeter  'tis  to  wander  wild 
By  melancholy  dreams  beguiled. 
While  the  summer  moon's  pale  ray 
Faintly  guides  me  on  my  way 
To  some  lone  romantic  glen 
Far  from  all  the  haunts  of  men  ; 
Where  no  noise  of  uproar  rude 
Breaks  the  calm  of  solitude ; 
But  soothing  Silence  sleeps  in  all. 
Save  the  neighbouring  water^I, 
Whose  hoarse  waters  falling  near 
Load  with  hollow  sounds  the  ear, 
And  with  down-dasht  torrent  white 
Gleam  hoary  through  the  shades  of  night. 

Thus  wandering  silent  on  and  slow, 
111  nurse  Reflection's  sacred  woe. 
And  muse  upon  the  happier  day 
When  Hope  would  weave  her  visions  gay, 
Ere  Fancy,  chill'd  by  adverse  fate. 
Left  sad  Reality  my  mate. 

O  Contemplation  !  when  to  Memory's  eyes 
The  visions  of  the  long-past  days  arise. 
Thy  holy  power  imparts  the  best  relief. 
And  the  calm'd  Spirit  loves  the  joy  of  grief, 

Brutol,  1792. 
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TO  A  FRIEND. 


Oh  my  faithful  Friend  I 
Oh  early  ch(»en,  erer  fuuiid  the  aame, 
And  tnitted  and  belored !  once  more  the  rene 
Long  destined,  always  obvious  to  thine  ear, 
Atteud  indulgent.  Akentide. 


And  would*st  thou  seek  the  low  abode 
Where  Peace  delights  to  dwell  ? 
Pause,  Traveller,  on  thy  way  of  life  I 
With  many  a  snare  and  peril  rife 
Is  that  long  labyrinth  of  road  1 
Dark  is  the  vale  of  years  before ; 
Pause,  Traveller,  on  thy  way, 
Nor  dare  the  dangerous  path  explore 
Till  old  Experience  comes  to  lend  his  leading  ray. 

Not  he  who  comes  with  lanthom  light 
Shall  guide  thy  groping  pace  aright 

With  faltering  feet  and  slow ; 

No  I  let  him  rear  the  torch  on  high. 

And  every  maze  shall  meet  thine  eye. 

And  every  snare  and  every  foe ; 

Then  with  steady  step  and  strong, 

Traveller,  shalt  thou  march  along. 

Though  Power  invite  thee  to  her  hall, 
Regard  not  thou  her  tempting  call, 
Her  splendour's  meteor  glare ; 
Though  courteous  Flattery  there  awsdt. 
And  Wealth  adorn  the  dome  of  State, 
There  stalks  the  midnight  spectre  Care ; 
Peace,  Traveller,  doth  not  sojourn  there. 

If  Fame  allure  thee,  climb  not  thou 
To  that  steep  mountain's  craggy  brow 
Where  stands  her  stately  pile ; 
For  fsLT  from  thence  doth  Peace  abide, 
And  thou  shalt  find  Fame's  favouring  smile 
Cold  as  the  feeble  Sun  on  Hecla's  snow-clad  side. 

And,  Traveller  1  as  thou  hopest  to  find 
That  low  and  loved  abode, 
Retire  thee  from  the  thronging  road. 
And  shun  the  mob  of  human-kind. 
Ah !  hear  how  old  Experience  schools, 
"  Fly,  fly  the  crowd  of  Knaves  and  Fools, 
"  And  thou  shalt  fly  from  woe  ! 
"  The  one  thy  heedless  heart  will  greet 
"  With  Judas-smile,  and  thou  wilt  meet 
In  every  Fool  a  Foe  I" 


•i 


So  safely  may'st  thou  pass  from  these. 
And  reach  secure  the  home  of  Peace, 
And  Friendship  find  thee  there ; 
No  happier  state  can  mortal  know. 
No  happier  lot  can  Earth  bestow, 
If  Love  thy  lot  shall  share. 
Tet  still  Content  with  him  may  dwell 
Whom  Hymen  will  not  bless. 
And  Virtue  scoourn  in  the  cell 
Of  hermit  happiness. 

Bristol,  im. 


REMEMBRANCE. 


The  remembrance  of  Youth  it  a  sigh. 


JU. 


Man  hath  a  weary  pilgrimage 
As  through  the  world  he  wends. 
On  every  stage  from  youth  to  age 
Still  discontent  attends ; 
With  heaviness  he  casts  his  e>'e 

Upon  the  road  before. 

And  still  remembers  with  a  sigh 

The  days  that  are  no  more. 

To  school  the  little  exile  goes, 
Tom  from  his  mother's  arms, . . 
What  then  shall  soothe  his  earliest  woes. 

When  novelty  hath  lost  its  charms  ? 
Condemn'd  to  suffer  through  the  day 
Restraints  which  no  rewards  repay, 
And  cares  where  love  has  no  concern, 
Hope  lengthens  as  she  counts  the  hours 
Before  his  wlsh'd  return. 
From  hard  controul  and  tyrant  rules. 
The  unfeeling  discipline  of  schools. 

In  thought  he  loves  to  roam. 
And  tears  will  struggle  in  his  eye 
While  he  remembers  with  a  sigh 
The  comforts  of  his  home. 

Touth  comes ;  the  toils  and  cares  of  life 

Torment  the  restless  mind ; 
Wlierc  shall  the  tired  and  harass'd  heart 
Its  consolation  find  ? 
Then  is  not  Youth,  as  Fancy  tells. 

Life's  summer  prime  of  joy  ? 
Ah  no  I  for  hopes  too  long  delay 'd 
And  feelings  blasted  or  betray'd, 

Its  fabled  bliss  destroy ; 
And  Y^outh  remembers  with  a  sigh 
The  careless  days  of  Infancy. 

Maturer  Manhood  now  arrives. 

And  other  thoughts  come  on. 
But  with  the  baseless  hopes  of  Youth 

Its  generous  warmth  is  gone  ; 
Cold  calculating  cares  succeed. 
The  timid  thought,  the  wary  deed. 

The  dull  realities  of  truth ; 
Back  on  the  past  he  turns  his  eye. 
Remembering  with  an  envious  sigh 

The  happy  dreams  of  Youth. 

So  reaches  he  the  latter  stage 
Of  this  our  mortal  pUgrimage, 
With  feeble  step  and  slow  ; 
New  ills  that  latter  stage  await. 
And  old  Experience  learns  too  late 

That  ^1  is  vanity  below. 
Life's  vain  delusions  are  gone  by 

Its  idle  hopes  are  o'er. 
Yet  age  remembers  with  a  sigh 
The  days  that  are  no  more. 
Wathmrp,  1796. 
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THE  SOLDIER'S  WIFE. 


DACTTLICS. 


r  way-wanderer,  languid  and  sick  at  heart, 
ling  painfully  over  the  rugged  road, 
risaged  Wanderer !    Ood  help  thee  wretched 
one  I 

thy  little  one  drags  by  thee  bare-footed, 
>  the  baby  that  hangs  at  thy  bending  back, 
e  and  livid  and  screaming  for  misery. 

•begone  mother,  half  anger,  half  agony, 

T  thy  shoulder  thou  lookest  to  hush  the  babe, 

y  the  blinding  snow  beats  in  thy  bagged  face. 

win  thy  husband  return  from  the  war  again, 

I  thy  heart  and  as  ftmen  as  Charity  I 

re  thy  children.  —  Now  Ood  be  thy  comforter ! 

istol,  1795. 


THE  WIDOW. 


SArruics. 


graft  the  night  wind,  drifting  fast  the  snow  fell, 
reT«  the  downs  and  shelterless  and  naked, 
a  poor  Wanderer  struggled  on  her  journey. 
Weary  and  way-sore. 

were  the  downs,  more  dreary  her  reflections ; 
ra5  the  night- wind,  colder  was  her  bosom : 
td  no  home,  the  world  was  all  before  her. 
She  had  no  shelter. 

er  the  heath  a  chariot  rattled  by  her, 
me  ! "  fSeebly  cried  the  lonely  wanderer ; 
roe,  strangers !  lest  with  cold  and  hunger 
Here  I  should  perish. 

f  I  bad  flriends, — though  now  by  all  fbrsaken ! 
:  had  parents, — they  are  now  in  Heaven ! 
a  home  once  —  I  had  once  a  husband  — 
Pity  me,  strangers ! 

d  a  home  once  —  I  had  once  a  husband  — 
widow,  poor  and  broken-hearted  ! " 

slew  the  wind,  nnheani  was  her  complaining. 
On  drove  the  chariot 

on  the  nww  she  laid  her  down  to  rest  her; 
aid  a  honeman.  *'Pity  me  1**  she  groan*d  out; 
was  the  wind,  imlieaid  was  her  complaining, 
On  went  tbe  taoraeman. 


Worn  out  with  anguish,  toil  and  cold  and  hunger, 
Down  sunk  the  Wanderer,  sleep  had  seized  her  senses; 
There  did  the  traveller  find  her  in  the  morning ; 
God  had  released  her. 

Bristol^  ITK. 


THE  CHAPEL  BELL. 


>  TUa 


was  vrittan  bf  S.  T.  Coleridge. 


Lo  I,  the  man  who  from  the  Muse  did  ask 

Her  deepest  notes  to  swell  the  Patriot's  meeds. 
Am  now  enforced,  a  &r  unfitter  task. 

For  cap  and  gown  to  leave  my  minstrel  weeds ; 
For  yon  dull  tone  that  tinkles  on  the  air 
Bids  me  lay  by  the  lyre  and  go  to  morning  prayer. 

Oh  how  I  hate  the  sound  !  it  is  the  knell 
That  still  a  requiem  tolls  to  Comfort's  hour ; 

And  loth  am  I,  at  Superstition's  beU, 

To  quit  or  Morpheus'  or  the  Muse's  bower : 

Better  to  lie  and  doze,  than  gape  amain, 
Hearing  still  mumbled  o'er  the  same  eternal  strain. 

Thou  tedious  herald  of  more  tedious  prayers. 
Say,  dost  thou  ever  summon  from  his  rest 

One  being  wakening  to  religious  cares  ? 
Or  rouse  one  pious  transport  in  the  breast? 

Or  rather,  do  not  all  reluctant  creep 
To  linger  out  the  time  in  listlessness  or  sleep? 

I  love  the  bell  that  calls  the  poor  to  pray. 

Chiming  fh>m  village  church  its  cheerftil  sound, 

When  the  sun  smiles  on  Labour's  holy-day, 
And  all  the  rustic  train  are  gather'd  round. 

Each  deftly  dizen'd  in  his  Sunday's  best. 
And  pleased  to  hail  the  day  of  piety  and  rest 

And  when,  dim  shadowing  o'er  the  face  of  day 
The  mantling  mists  of  even-tide  rise  slow, 

As  through  the  forest  gloom  I  wend  my  way, 
The  minster  curfew's  sullen  voice  I  know, 

And  pause,  and  love  its  solemn  toll  to  hear. 
As  made  by  distance  soft  it  dies  upon  the  ear. 

Nor  with  an  idle  nor  unwilling  ear 

Do  I  receive  the  early  passing  bell ; 
For,  sick  at  heart  with  many  a  secret  care. 

When  I  lie  listening  to  the  dead  man's  knell, 
I  think  that  in  the  grave  all  sorrows  cease. 
And  would  fiill  fain  recline  my  head  and  be  at  peace. 

But  thou,  memorial  of  monastic  gall ! 

What  fancy  sad  ov  lightsome  hast  thou  given  ? 
Thy  vision-scaring  sounds  alone  recall 

The  prayer  that  trembles  on  a  yawn  to  heaven ; 
The  snuffling,  snaffling  Fellow's  nasal  tone. 
And  Romish  rites  retain'd,  though  Romish  faith  be 
flown. 

O^ord,  1793. 
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TO  HYMEN. 

OoD  of  the  torch,  whose  soul-illuming  flame 
Beams  brightest  radiance  o'er  the  human  heart. 

Of  many  a  woe  the  cure, 

Of  many  a  Joy  the  source ; 

To  thee  I  sing,  if  haply  may  the  Muse 

Pour  forth  the  song  unblametl  from  these  dull  haunts. 

Where  never  beams  thy  torch 

To  cheer  the  sullen  scene. 

I  pour  the  song  to  thee,  though  haply  doom*d 
Alone  and  unbeloved  to  pass  my  days  ; 

Though  doom'd  perchance  to  die 

Alone  and  unbewail'd. 

Tet  will  the  lark  albeit  in  cage  enthralPd 
Send  out  her  voice  to  greet  the  morning  sun. 

As  wide  his  cheerful  beams 

Light  up  the  landscape  round; 

When  high  in  heaven  she  hears  the  caroling. 
The  prisoner  too  begins  her  morning  hymn. 

And  hails  the  beam  of  joy. 

Of  joy  to  her  denied. 

Friend  to  each  better  feeling  of  the  soul, 
I  sing  to  thee,  for  many  a  joy  is  thine. 

And  many  a  Virtue  comes 

To  join  thy  happy  train. 

Lured  by  the  splendour  of  thy  sacred  torch. 
The  beacon-light  of  bliss,  young  Love  draws  near. 

And  leads  his  willing  slaves 

To  wear  thy  flowery  chain. 

And  chastened  Friendship  comes,  whose  mildest  sway 
Shall  cheer  the  hour  of  age,  when  fidntcr  bum 

The  fading  flame  of  Ijove, 

The  fiuUng  flame  of  Life. 

Parent  of  every  bliss,  the  busy  hand 
Of  Fancy  oft  will  paint  in  brightest  hues 

How  calm,  how  clear,  thy  torch 

Illumes  the  wintry  hour ; 

Will  paint  the  wearied  labourer  at  that  hour. 
When  friendly  darkness  yields  a  pause  to  toil. 

Returning  blithely  home 

To  each  domestic  joy ; 

Will  paint  the  well -trimmed  fire,  the  frugal  meal 
Prepared  with  fond  solicitude  to  please ; 

The  ruddy  children  round 

Climbing  the  father's  knee. 

And  oft  will  Fancy  rise  above  the  lot 
Of  honest  Poverty,  and  think  how  man 

Nor  rich,  nor  poor,  enjoys 

His  best  and  happiest  state ; 


When  toil  no  longer  irksome  and  ccmstraln'd 
By  hard  necessity,  but  comes  to  please, 

To  vary  the  still  hour 

Of  tranquil  happiness. 

Why,  Fancy,  wilt  thou,  o'er  the  lovely  scene 
Pouring  thy  vivid  hues,  why,  sorceress  bland 

Soothe  sad  reality 

With  visionary  bliss? 

Turn  thou  thine  eyes  to  where  the  hallowed 
Of  Learning  shines ;  ah  rather  lead  thy  son 
Along  her  mystic  paths 
To  drink  the  sacred  spring. 

I^ad  calmly  on  along  the  unvaried  path 
To  solitary  Age's  drear  alxxie  ; .  .  . 

Is  it  not  happiness 

That  gives  the  sting  to  Death  ? 

Well  then  is  he  whose  unembitter'd  years 
Are  waning  on  in  lonely  listlessness : 
If  Life  hath  little  joy. 
Death  hath  for  him  no  sting. 


WRITTIV 

ON  THE  FIRST  OF  DECEMBER 

Though  now  no  more  the  musing  ear 
Delights  to  listen  to  the  breeze. 
That  lingers  o'er  the  green-wood  shade, 
I  love  thee.  Winter !  well. 

Sweet  are  the  harmonies  of  Spring, 
Sweet  is  the  Summer's  evening  gale. 
And  sweet  the  Autumnal  winds  that  sh 
The  many-colour'd  grove. 

And  pleasant  to  the  sober'd  soul 
The  silence  of  the  wintry  scene. 
When  Nature  shrouds  henielf,  entrancet 
In  deep  tranquillity. 

Nut  undelightful  now  to  roam 
The  wild  heath  sparkling  on  the  sight ; 
Not  undelightful  now  to  pace 
The  forest's  ample  rounds ; 

And  see  the  spangled  branches  shine; 
And  mark  the  moss  of  many  a  hue 
That  varies  the  old  tree's  brown  bark. 
Or  o'er  the  grey  stone  spreads. 

And  see  the  clustered  berries  bright 
Amid  the  holly's  gay  green  leaves ; 
The  ivy  round  the  leafless  oak 
That  clasps  its  foliage  dose. 
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So  Yirtne  diffident  of  strength 
Clings  to  Religion's  flrmer  aid ; 
So  by  Beligion's  aid  upheld. 
Endures  calamity. 

Nor  Told  of  beauties  now  the  spring, 
Whose  waters  hid  from  summer-sun 
Have  soothed  the  thirsty  pilgrim's  ear 
With  more  than  melody. 

Green  moss  shines  there  with  ice  incased ; 
The  long  grass  bends  its  spear-lilce  form  : 
And  lovely  is  the  silvery  scene 
When  fiiint  the  sun-beams  smile. 

Reflecti<m  too  may  love  the  hour 
^"hen  Nature,  hid  In  Winter's  grave, 
No  more  expands  the  bursting  bud. 
Or  bids  the  flowret  bloom  ; 

For  Nature  soon  in  Spring's  best  charms. 
Shall  rise  revived  from  Winter's  grave, 
Expand  the  bursting  bud  again. 
And  bid  the  flower  re-bloom. 

JItf*.  1793. 


WRITTCK 

ON  THE  FIRST  OF  JANUARY. 

Come,  melancholy  Moralixer,  come  I 

Gather  with  me  tiie  dark  and  wintry  wreath ; 

With  me  engariand  now 

The  Sepulchre  of  Time. 

Come,  Moraliier,  to  the  funeral  song ! 
I  pour  the  dirge  of  the  Departed  Days ; 

For  well  the  funeral  song 

Befits  this  solemn  hour. 

But  hark !  even  now  the  merry  bells  ring  round 
With  clamorous  joy  to  welcome  in  tbis  day. 

This  consecrated  day. 

To  Joy  and  Merriment 

,  Mortal :  while  Fortune  with  benignant  hand 
Filb  to  the  brim  thy  cup  of  happiness, 
WhlUt  her  unclouded  sun 
mamcs  thy  summer  day, 

I  Cmst  thou  r^oice, .  .  .  rejoice  that  Time  flies  flist? 
t  That  night  shall  shadow  soon  her  summer-sun  ? 
Tbat  swift  the  stream  of  Tears 

1        BoUs  to  Eternity  7 

I 

^f  **»ou  hist  wealth  to  gratify  each  wish, 
If  PWfr  be  thine,  remember  what  thou  art  I 

*nn«nber  thou  art  Man, 

And  Death  thine  heritage ! 

^^  known  Love !  Doth  Beauty's  better  sun 
^^  %  find  heart  with  no  capricious  smile, 

^  eje  an  eloquence, 

^  hmnoDj  her  voice  ? 


Oh  state  of  happiness  I  .  .  .  Hark !  how  the  gale 
Moans  deep  and  hollow  through  the  leafless  grove  I 

Winter  is  dark  and  cold ; 

Where  now  the  charms  of  Spring ! 

Say'st  thou  that  Fancy  paints  the  future  scene 
In  hues  too  sombrous  ?  that  the  dark-stoled  Maid 

With  frowning  front  severe 

Appals  the  shuddering  soul? 

And  would'st  thou  bid  me  court  her  fairy  form» 
When,  as  she  sports  her  in  some  happier  mood. 

Her  many-coloured  robes 

Float  varying  in  the  sun  ? 

Ah !  vainly  does  the  Pilgrim,  whose  long  road 
Leads  o'er  a  barren  mountain's  storm-vext  height. 

With  wistful  eye  behold 

Some  quiet  vale,  far  off. 

And  there  are  those  who  love  the  pensive  song, 
To  whom  all  sounds  of  Mirth  are  dissonant ; 

Them  in  accordant  mood 

This  thoughtful  strain  will  find. 

For  hopeless  Sorrow  hails  the  lapse  of  Time, 
Rejoicing  when  the  fading  orb  of  day 

Is  sunk  again  in  night. 

That  one  day  more  is  gone. 

And  he  who  bears  Affliction's  heavy  load 
With  patient  piety,  well  pleased  he  knows 

The  World  a  pilgrimage. 

The  Grave  his  inn  of  rest 

Bath,  1794. 


WRITTEK 

ON  SUNDAY  MORNING. 

Go  thou  and  seek  the  House  of  Prayer ! 

I  to  the  woodlands  wend,  and  there. 
In  lovely  Nature  see  the  God  of  Love. 

The  swelling  organ's  peal 

Wakes  not  my  soul  to  zeal, 
Like  the  sweet  music  of  the  vernal  grove. 
The  gorgeous  altar  and  the  mystic  vest 
Excite  not  such  devotion  in  my  breast. 

As  where  the  noon- tide  beam 

Flash'd  from  some  broken  stream. 
Vibrates  on  the  dazsled  sight ; 
Or  where  the  cloud-suspended  rain 
Sweeps  in  shadows  o'er  the  plain ; 
Or  when  reclining  on  the  clifTs  huge  height 
I  mark  the  billows  burst  in  silver  light. 

Go  thou  and  seek  the  House  of  Prayer ! 

I  to  the  woodlands  shall  repair, 

Feed  with  all  Nature's  charms  mine  eyes. 

And  hear  all  Nature's  melodies. 

The  primrose  bank  will  there  dispense 

Faint  flragrance  to  the  awaken'd  sense; 
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The  morning  beftnu  that  life  and  Joy  impart. 
Will  with  their  influence  warm  my  heart. 
And  the  full  tear  that  down  my  cheek  will  steal. 
Will  speak  the  prayer  of  praise  I  feeL 

Go  thou  and  seek  the  House  of  Prayer  I 
I  to  the  Woodlands  bend  my  way, 

And  meet  Religion  there  1 
She  needs  not  haunt  the  high-arch*d  dome  to  pray, 
Where  storied  windows  dim  the  doubtful  day ; 
At  liberty  she  loves  to  rove, 

Wide  o*er  the  heathy  hill  or  cowslipt  dale ; 
Or  seek  the  shelter  of  the  embowering  grove. 

Or  with  the  streamlet  wind  along  the  vale. 
Sweet  are  these  scenes  to  her;  and  when  the  Night 
Pours  in  the  North  her  silver  streams  of  light. 
She  woos  reflection  in  the  silent  gloom, 
And  ponders  on  the  world  to  come. 

Bristol,  1795. 


THE  RACE  OF  BANQUO. 

A    FaAGMZNT. 

**  Flt,  son  of  Banquo  I  Fleance,  fly ! 
Leave  thy  guilty  sire  to  die  ! " 
0*er  the  heath  the  stripling  fled, 
The  wild  storm  howling  round  his  head ; 
Fear,  mightier  through  the  shades  of  night, 
Urged  his  feet,  and  wing'd  his  flight ; 
And  still  he  heard  his  fother*s  cry, 
**  Fly,  son  of  Banquo  I  Fleance,  fly  I  '* 

«*  Fly,  son  of  Banquo  !  Fleance,  fly  ! 

Leave  thy  guilty  sire  to  die  f 

On  every  blast  was  heard  the  moan, 

The  anguished  shriek,  the  death-fhiught  groan ; 

Loathly  night-hags  join  the  yell. 

And  lo  I— the  midnight  rites  of  Hell  I 

*'  Forms  of  magic  I  spare  my  life  I 

Shield  me  from  the  murderer's  knife  1 

Before  me  dim  in  lurid  light 

Float  the  phantoms  of  the  night  — 

Behind  I  hear  my  Father  cry, 

*  Fly,  son  of  Banquo  —  Fleance,  fly  1  *  '* 

"  Parent  of  the  sceptred  race. 
Boldly  tread  the  circled  space ; 
Boldly,  Fleance,  venture  near, 
Sire  of  monarchs,  spurn  at  fear. 
Sisters,  with  prophetic  breath, 
Pour  we  now  the  dirge  of  Death  I  ** 


Oi^fbrd^l'm. 


WRITTEN  IN  ALENTEJO, 


jANUAaT  23.  1796. 


1. 

When  at  mom,  the  Muleteer 
With  early  call  announces  day. 
Sorrowing  that  early  call  I  hear, 
'^^liich  scares  the  visions  of  delight  away : 
For  dear  to  me  the  silent  hour 
When  sleei.  exerts  its  wizard  power. 
And  busy  Fancy  then  let  free. 
Borne  on  the  wings  of  Hope,  my  Edith,  flies  to  thee. 

2. 

When  the  slant  sunbeams  crest 
The  mountain's  shadowy  breast ; 
When  on  the  upland  slope 
Shines  the  green  myrtle  wet  with  morning  dew. 
And  lovely  as  the  youthful  dreams  of  Hope, 
The  dim-seen  landscape  opens  on  the  view. 
I  gaze  around  with  raptured  eyes 
On  Nature's  charms,  where  no  illusion  lies. 
And  drop  the  joy  and  memory  mingled  tear. 
And  sigh  to  think  that  Edith  is  not  here. 

3. 

At  the  cool  hour  of  even. 

When  all  is  calm  and  still. 

And  o'er  the  western  hill 
A  richer  radiance  robes  the  mellow*d  heaven, 

Absorb'd  in  darkness  thence. 

When  slowly  fades  in  night 

The  dim  decaying  light. 
Like  the  fair  day-dreams  of  Benevolence ; 

Fatigued,  and  sad,  and  slow 

Along  my  lonely  way  I  go. 

And  muse  upon  the  dhttant  day. 
And  sigh,  remembering  Edith  &r  away. 

4. 

When  late  arriving  at  our  inn  of  rest, 
Whose  roof,  expos'd  to  many  a  winter's  sky, 
Half  shelters  from  the  wind  the  shivering  guest; 
By  the  lamp's  melancholy  gloom, 
I  see  the  miserable  room. 
And  musing  on  the  evils  that  arise 
From  di9proportion'd  inequalities. 
Pray  that  my  lot  may  be 
Neither  with  Riches,  nor  with  Poverty, 
But  in  that  happy  mean. 
Which  for  the  soul  is  best. 
And  with  contentment  blest. 
In  some  secluded  glen 
To  dwell  with  Peace  and  Edith  fiur  fixMn  men. 
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TO  RECOVERY. 

COVERT,  where  art  thou  ? 
•r  of  Heaven,  where  shall  we  seek  thy  help  ? 
hat  hallowed  fountain  hast  thou  laid, 
N'}'niph  adored,  thy  spell  ? 

the  grey  ocean's  verge, 
T  of  Heaven,  we  seek  thee,  but  in  vain ; 
no  helling  in  the  breeze  that  sweeps 
e  thymy  mountain's  brow. 

lere  are  the  happy  houn*, 
shine  where  that  cheer'd  the  mom  of  life  I 
Ith  is  fled,  and  with  her  fled  the  joys 
lich  made  existence  dear. 

iw  the  distant  hills 
I  the  radiance  of  the  orient  beam, 
ed  delighted  that  anon  our  feet 
>uld  visit  scenes  so  fair. 

lok'd  abroad  at  noon, 
dow  and  the  storm  were  on  the  hills ; 
n  which  like  a  faery  fabric  shone 
rkness  had  overcast 

you,  ye  coming  years, 
r  «hone  the  April  gleam  of  hope ; 
ly  o'er  the  distance,  late  so  bright, 
w  settle  the  black  clouds. 

me  thou,  and  chase  away 
and  Pain,  the  persecuting  Powers, 
ike  the  melancholy  day  so  long, 
long  the  restless  night 

all  we  not  find  thee  here, 
y,  on  the  salt  sea's  breezy  strand  ? 
no  healing  in  the  gales  that  sweep 
le  thymy  mountain's  brow  ? 

ook  for  thy  approach, 
reserving  Power !  as  one  who  strays 
1  darkness  o'er  the  pathless  marsh, 
Itches  the  dawn  of  day. 

'ad,  Julif,  1799L 


YOUTH  AND  AGE. 

^mi  cheerful  step  the  traveller 

Pursues  his  early  way. 
When  first  the  dimly-dawning  east 

Reveals  the  rising  day. 

He  boands  along  his  craggy  road. 
He  hastens  up  the  height. 

And  all  be  ices  and  all  he  hears 
Administer  delight 


And  if  the  mist,  retiring  slow, 
Roll  round  its  wavy  white. 

He  thinks  the  morning  vapours  hide. 
Some  beauty  flrom  his  sight 

But  when  behind  the  western  clouds 

Departs  the  fluling  day. 
How  wearily  the  traveller 

Pursues  his  evening  way  1 

Sorely  along  the  craggy  road 
His  painful  footsteps  creep. 

And  slow,  with  many  a  feeble  pause. 
He  labours  up  the  steep. 

And  if  the  mists  of  night  close  round. 
They  fill  his  soul  with  fear ; 

He  dreads  some  unseen  precipice. 
Some  hidden  danger  near. 

So  cheerfully  does  youth  begin 
Life's  pleasant  morning  stage ; 

Alas  !  the  evening  traveller  feels 
The  fears  of  wary  age ! 


Westbury,  1798. 


THE  OAK  OF  OUR  FATHERS 

Alas  for  the  Oak  of  our  Fathers,  that  stood 
In  its  beauty,  the  glory  and  pride  of  the  wood  ! 

It  grew  and  it  flourish 'd  for  many  an  age. 
And  many  a  tempest  wrcak'd  on  it  its  rage ; 
But  when  its  strong  branches  were  bent  with  the  blast. 
It  struck  its  root  deeper,  and  flourish'd  more  fast 

Its  head  tower'd  on  high,  and  its  branches  spread 

round ; 
For  its  roots  had  struck  deep,  and  its  heart  was  sound ; 
The  bees  o'er  its  honey-dew'd  foliage  play'd, 
And  the  beasts  of  the  forest  fed  under  its  shade. 

The  Oak  of  our  Fathers  to  Freedom  was  dear. 
Its  leaves  were  her  crown,  and  its  wood  was  her  spear. 
Alas  for  the  Oak  of  our  Fathers,  that  stood 
In  its  beauty,  the  glory  and  pride  of  the  wood  I 

There  crept  up  an  ivy  and  clung  round  the  trunk. 
It  struck  in  its  mouths  and  the  juices  it  drunk  ; 
The  branches  grew  sickly,  deprived  of  their  food. 
And  the  Oak  was  no  longer  the  pride  of  the  wood. 

The  foresters  saw,  and  they  gather*d  around. 
The  roots  still  were  &st,  and  the  heart  still  was  sound ; 
They  lopt  off  the  boughs  that  so  beautifiil  spread. 
But  the  ivy  they  spared  on  its  vitals  that  fed. 

No  longer  the  bees  o*er  its  honey-dews  play'd. 
Nor  the  beasts  of  the  forest  fed  under  its  shade ; 
Lopt  and  mangled  the  trunk  in  its  ruin  is  seen, 
A  monument  now  what  its  beauty  has  been. 
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The  Oak  has  received  its  incurable  wound. 

They  have  Ioo«cn'd  the  roots,  though  the  heart  may 

be  sound ; 
What  the  travellers  at  distance  green-flourishing  see. 
Are  the  leaves  of  the  ivy  that  poison'd  the  tree. 

Alas  for  the  Oak  of  our  Fathers,  that  stood 
In  its  beauty,  the  glory  and  pride  of  the  wood  ! 

iTettbwv,  179A. 


J 


THE  BATTLE  OF  PULTOWA. 

On  Vorska*s  glittering  waves 
The  morning  sunbeams  play ; 
Fultowa's  walls  are  throng'd 

With  eager  multitudes ; 

Athwart  the  dusty  vale 
They  strain  their  aching  e>'es. 
Where  to  the  fight  moves  on 
The  Conqueror  Charles,  the  iron-hearted  Swede. 

Him  Famine  hath  not  tamed. 

The  tamer  of  the  brave. 
Him  Winter  hath  not  queird ; 
When  man  by  man  his  veteran  troops  sunk  down, 
Frozen  to  their  endless  sleep, 

He  held  undaunted  on. 
Him  Pain  hath  not  subdued ; 
What  though  he  mounts  not  now 
The  fiery  steed  of  war, 
Borne  on  a  litter  to  the  field  he  goes. 

Go,  iron-hearted  King  I 
Full  of  thy  former  fame. 
Think  how  the  humbled  Dane 
Cronch'd  underneath  thy  sword  ; 
Think  how  the  wretched  Pole 
Resign 'd  his  conquered  crown  ; 
Go,  iron-hearted  King  I 
Let  Narva's  glory  swell  thy  haughty  breast, .  . 
The  death-day  of  thy  glory,  Charles,  hath  dawn'd  ! 
Proud  Swede,  the  Sun  hath  risen 
That  on  thy  shame  shall  set  I 

Now,  Patkul,  may  thine  injured  spirit  rest ! 
For  over  that  relentless  Swede 
Ruin  hath  raided  his  unrelenting  arm  ; 
For  ere  the  night  descends, 
His  veteran  host  destn)yed, 
Hii  laurels  blasted  to  revive  no  more, 
He  flies  before  the  Moscovite. 

Impatiently  that  haughty  heart  must  bear 
Long  years  of  hope  deceived ; 

Long  years  of  idleness 
That  sleepless  soul  must  brook. 
Now,  Patkul,  may  thine  injured  spirit  rest  1 
To  him  who  suffers  in  an  honest  cause 
No  death  is  ignominious ;  not  on  thee, 
But  upon  Charles,  the  cruel,  the  unjust. 
Not  upon  thee, . .  on  him 
The  ineffkceable  reproach  is  fix'd. 
The  infamy  abides. 
Now,  Patkul,  may  thine  injured  spirit  rest 

Wrstbur^,  1 798. 


THE  TRAVELLER'S  RETURN. 

Sweet  to  the  morning  traveller 

The  song  amid  the  sky. 
Where  twinkling  in  the  dewy  light 

The  skylark  soars  on  high. 

And  cheering  to  the  traveller 
The  gales  that  round  him  play. 

When  faint  and  heavily  he  drags 
Along  his  noon-tide  way. 

And  when  beneath  the  unclouded  sun 

Full  wearily  toils  he. 
The  flowing  water  makes  to  him 

A  soothing  melody. 

And  when  the  evening  light  decays, 

And  all  is  calm  around. 
There  is  sweet  music  to  his  ear 

In  the  distant  sheep-bell's  sound. 

But  oh  I  of  all  delightful  sounds 

Of  evening  or  of  mom. 
The  sweetest  is  the  voice  of  Love, 

That  welcomes  his  return. 

n'ettbury,  17961 


THE  OLD  MAN'S  COBIFORTS, 

AND    HOW    HE   GAINED   THKX. 

Tou  are  old,  Father  William,  the  young  man  cried. 
The  few  locks  which  are  left  you  are  grey ; 

You  are  hale,  Father  William,  a  hearty  old  man. 
Now  tell  me  the  reason,  I  pray. 

In  the  days  of  my  youth,  Father  William  replied, 
I  remember 'd  that  youth  would  fly  fast. 

And  abused  not  my  health  and  my  vigour  at  first, 
That  I  never  might  need  them  at  last. 

You  are  old.  Father  William,  the  young  man  cried. 
And  pleasures  with  youth  pass  away ; 

And  yet  you  lament  not  the  days  that  are  gone. 
Now  tell  me  the  reason,  I  pray. 

In  the  days  of  my  youth.  Father  William  replied, 
I  remerober'd  that  youth  could  not  last; 

I  thought  of  the  future,  whatever  I  did. 
That  I  never  might  grieve  for  the  past 

You  are  old.  Father  William,  the  young  man  cried. 

And  life  must  be  hastening  away ; 
You  are  cheerflil,  and  love  to  converse  upon  death. 

Now  tell  me  the  reason,  I  pray. 

I  am  cheerful,  young  man,  Father  William  replied. 
Let  the  cause  thy  attention  engage ; 

In  the  days  of  my  youth  I  remember'd  my  God ! 
And  He  hath  not  forgotten  my  age. 

irnthmrw,  1799. 
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EtANSLATION  OF  A  GREEK  ODE  ON 
ASTRONOMY, 

rrCN  BY  I.  T.  COLBHIDGC,  FOE  THE   PBIZB  AT  C4M- 
BEIDGE.   1793. 

1. 

Hail,  venerable  Night  ! 

O  first-created,  hail ! 

)U  who  art  doom'd  in  thy  dark  breast  to  veil 

The  dying  beam  of  li<[ht. 

The  eldest  and  the  latest  thou. 

Hail,  venerable  Night  ! 

Around  thine  ebon  brow, 

Glittering  plays  with  lightning  rays 

A  wreath  of  flowers  of  fire. 

The  var}ing  clouds  with  many  a  hue  attire 

Thy  many-tinted  veil. 

Holy  are  the  blue  graces  of  thy  zone  I 

But  who  is  he  whose  tongue  can  tell 

The  dewy  lustres  which  thine  eyes  adorn  ? 

Ixtvely  to  some  the  blushes  of  the  mom  ; 

To  some  the  glories  of  the  Day, 

When,  blazing  with  meridian  ray, 

tie  gorgeous  Sun  ascends  his  highest  throne  : 

But  I  with  solemn  and  severe  delight 
LiU  watch  thy  ccoistant  car,  immortal  Night! 

2. 

For  then  to  the  celestial  Palaces 

Urania  leads,  [Jrania,  she 

The  Goddess  who  alone 

Stands  by  the  blazing  throne, 

Effulgent  with  the  light  of  Deity. 

Whom  HHsdom,  the  Creatrix,  by  her  side 

Ilaced  on  the  heights  of  yonder  sky, 

And  smiling  with  ambrosial  love,  unlock 'd 

The  depths  of  Nature  to  her  piercing  eye. 

.\iV{clic  myriads  struck  their  harps  around. 

And  with  triumphant  song 

The  host  of  Stars,  a  beauteous  throng, 

Around  the  ever-living  Mind 
In  jubilee  their  mystic  dance  begun  ; 
When  at  thy  leaping  forth,  O  Sun  ! 
The  Morning  started  in  affHght, 
AstoDiih'd  at  thy  birth,  her  ChUd  of  Light ! 

3. 
Hail,  O  Urania,  hail ! 
Qoeen  of  the  Muses !  Mistress  of  the  Song  ! 
V  thoa  didst  deign  to  leave  the  heavenly  throng. 
Ai  euthward  thou  thy  steps  wert  bending, 
A  n^  vent  fi>rth  and  harbinger'd  thy  way : 
All  Ether  laugh'd  with  thy  descending. 
Thou  had»t  wreath'd  thy  hair  with  roses. 
The  flower  that  in  the  immortal  bower 
Its  deathless  bloom  discloses. 
Before  thine  awful  mien,  compelled  to  shrink. 
Fled  Ignonnce  abash'd  with  all  her  brood ; 
Dngons,  and  Hags  of  baleful  breath. 
Fierce  Dreams,  that  wont  to  drink 
The  Sepulchre's  black  blood ; 
Or  on  the  wings  of  storms 
Riding  in  fury  forms. 
Shriek  to  tlir  mariner  the  shriek  of  Death. 


I  boast,  O  Goddess,  to  thy  name 
That  I  have  raised  the  pile  of  fame ; 

Therefore  to  me  be  given 

To  roam  the  starry  path  of  Heaven, 

To  charioteer  with  wings  on  high, 

And  to  rein-in  the  Tempests  of  the  sky. 


6. 


Chariots  of  happy  Gods  !  Fountains  of  Light  I 

Ye  Angel-Temples  bright ! 

May  I  unblamed  your  flamy  thresholds  tread  ? 

I  leave  Earth's  lowly  scene ; 

I  leave  the  Moon  serene. 

The  lovely  Queen  of  Night ; 

I  leave  the  wide  domains. 

Beyond  where  Mars  his  fiercer  light  can  fling. 

And  Jupiter's  vast  plains, 

( The  many-belted  king ; ) 

Even  to  the  solitude  where  Saturn  reigns. 

Like  some  stem  tyrant  to  just  exile  driven ; 

Dim-seen  the  sullen  power  appears 

In  that  cold  solitude  of  Heaven, 

And  slow  he  drags  along 

The  mighty  circle  of  long-lingering  years. 

6. 

Nor  shalt  thou  escape  my  sight. 

Who  at  the  threshold  of  the  sun-trod  domes 

Art  trembling, .  .  youngest  Daughter  of  the  Night  1 

And  you,  ye  fiery- tressed  strangers  I  you, 

Comets  who  wander  wide. 

Will  I  along  your  pathless  way  pursue. 

Whence  bending  I  may  view 

The  Worlds  whom  elder  Suns  have  vivified. 

7. 

For  Hope  with  loveliest  visions  soothes  my  mind. 

That  even  in  Man,  Life's  winged  power. 

When  comes  again  the  natal  hour, 

Shall  on  heaven- wandering  feet 

In  undecaying  youth. 

Spring  to  the  blessed  seat ; 

Where  round  the  fields  of  Tmth 

The  fiery  Essences  for  ever  feed ; 

And  o'er  the  ambrosial  mead. 

The  breezes  of  serenity 

Silent  and  soothing  glide  for  ever  by. 

8. 

There,  Priest  of  Nature  I  dost  thou  shine, 

Nkwton  !  a  King  among  the  Kings  divine. 

Whether  with  harmony's  mild  force. 

He  guides  along  its  course 

The  axle  of  some  t>eauteous  star  on  high ; 

Or  gazing,  in  the  spring 

Ebullient  with  creative  energy. 

Feels  his  pure  breast  with  rapturous  joy  pooest. 

Inebriate  in  the  holy  ecstasy. 

9. 
I  may  not  call  thee  mortal  then,  my  soul ! 

Immortal  longings  lift  thee  to  t^e  skies : 

Love  of  thy  native  home  infiames  thee  now, 

With  pious  madness  wise. 
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Know  then  thyself!  expand  thy  wings  divine  I 

Soon  mingled  with  thy  fathers  thou  shalt  shine 

A  stir  amid  the  starry  throng, 

A  Ood  the  Oods  among. 

Lomdoih  IW2, 


GOOSEBERRY-PIE. 


A    riNDAaiC    ODE. 


1 


1. 

GoosEBiRRT-PiE  Is  best. 

Full  of  the  theme,  O  Muse,  begin  the  song 

What  though  the  sunbeams  of  the  West 

Mature  withhi  the  Turtle's  breast 

Blood  glutinous  and  fat  of  verdant  hue  7 

What  though  the  Deer  bound  sportively  along 

0*er  springey  turf,  the  Park's  elastic  vest? 

Give  them  their  honours  due, .  • 

But  Gooseberry-Pie  is  best. 

3. 

Behind  his  oxen  slow 

The  patient  Ploughman  plods. 

And  as  the  Sower  followed  by  the  clods 

Earth's  genial  womb  received  the  living  seed. 

The  rains  descend,  the  grains  they  grow ; 

Saw  ye  the  vegetable  ocean 

Roll  its  green  ripple  to  the  April  gale? 

The  golden  waves  with  multitudinous  motion 

Swell  o'er  the  summer  vale  ? 


3. 

It  flows  through  Alder  banks  along 

Beneath  the  copse  that  hides  the  hill ; 

The  gentle  stream  you  cannot  see, 

Tou  only  hear  its  melody. 

The  stream  that  turns  the  Mill. 

Pass  on  a  little  way,  pass  on, 

And  you  shall  catch  its  gleam  anon ; 

And  hark !  the  loud  and  agonizing  groan 

That  makes  its  anguish  known, 

Where  tortured  by  the  Tyrant  Lord  of  Meal 

The  Brook  is  broken  on  the  Wheel  1 


4. 

Blow  fklr,  blow  fidr,  thou  orient  gale  I 

On  the  white  bosom  of  the  sail 

Te  Winds  enamour*d  lingering  lie ! 

Te  Waves  of  ocean  spare  the  bark. 

Ye  Tempests  of  the  sky  I 

From  distant  realms  she  comes  to  bring 

The  sugar  for  my  Pie. 

For  this  on  Gambia's  arid  side 

The  Vulture's  feet  are  scaled  with  blood, 

And  Bceliebub  beholds  with  pride, 

His  darlhig  planter  brood. 


5. 

First  in  the  spring  thy  leaves  were  seen, 

Thou  beauteous  bush,  so  early  green  ! 

Soon  ceased  thy  blossoms*  little  life  of  love 

O  safer  than  the  gold-fruit-bearing  tree 

The  glory  of  that  old  Hesperian  grove, . . 

No  Dragon  does  there  need  for  thee 

With  quintessential  sting  to  work  alarms. 

Prepotent  guardian  of  thy  fruitage  tine. 

Thou  vegetable  Porcupine  ! .  . . 

And  didst  thou  scratch  thy  tender  anms 

O  Jane  I  that  I  should  dine  I 

6. 

The  flour,  the  sugar,  and  the  fruit. 
Commingled  well,  how  well  thej*  suit. 

And  they  were  well  bestow 'd. 

O  Jane,  with  truth  I  praisjie  your  Pie, 

And  will  not  you  in  just  reply 

Praise  my  Pindaric  Ode  7 

Exeter^  1799. 


TO  A  BEE. 


1. 

Thod  wert  out  betimes,  thou  busy,  busy  Be 

As  abroad  I  took  my  early  ^-ay. 

Before  the  Cow  from  her  resting-place 

Had  risen  up  and  left  her  trace 

On  the  meadow,  with  dew  so  grey. 

Saw  I  thee,  thou  busy,  busy  Bee. 

2. 

Thou  wert  working  late,  thou  busy,  busy  Be 

After  the  fall  of  the  Cistus  flower. 

When  the  Primrosc-of-evening  was  ready  to  bi 

I  heard  thee  last,  as  I  saw  thee  first ; 

In  the  silence  of  the  evening  hour. 

Heard  I  thee,  thou  busy,  busy  Bee. 

3. 

Thou  art  a  miser,  thou  busy,  busy  Bee  ! 
Late  and  early  at  employ ; 
Still  on  thy  golden  stores  intent. 
Thy  summer  in  heaping  and  hoarding  is  spe 

What  thy  winter  will  never  ei\joy ; 
Wise  lesson  this  for  me,  thou  busy,  busy  Bei 


Little  dost  thou  think,  thou  busy,  busy  Bee 

What  is  the  end  of  thy  toil 

When  the  latest  flowers  of  the  ivy  are  gone 

And  all  thy  work  for  the  year  is  done. 

Thy  master  comes  for  the  spoil. 

Woe  then  for  thee,  thou  busy,  busy  Bee  I 

JVestbvnf,  1799 
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TO  A  SPIDES. 


1. 


riDui !  thoa  need'st  not  run  in  fear  about 

To  shun  my  curious  eyes ; 
I  won't  humanely  crush  thy  bowels  out 

Lest  thou  should'st  eat  the  flies  ; 

lor  will  I  roast  thee  with  a  damn'd  delight 

Thy  strange  instinctive  fortitude  to  see, 

For  there  is  One  who  might 

One  day  roast  me. 

2. 
lou  art  welcome  to  a  Rhymer  sore  perplext, 

The  suliject  of  his  verse ; 
There's  many  a  one  who  on  a  better  text 

Perhaps  might  comment  worse. 

1  shrink  not,  old  Free-Mason,  from  my  view, 

But  quietly  like  me  spin  out  the  line ; 

Do  thou  thy  work  pursue 

As  I  will  mine. 

3. 
reaver  of  snares,  thou  emblemest  the  ways 

Of  Satan,  Sire  of  lies; 
•U's  huge  black  Spider,  for  mankind  he  lays 

liQs  toils,  as  thou  for  flies. 

lien  Betty's  busy  eye  runs  round  the  room. 

Woe  to  that  nice  geometry,  if  seen ! 

But  where  is  He  whose  broom 

The  earth  shall  clean  ? 

4. 
•ider !  of  old  thy  flimsy  webs  were  thought. 

And  'twas  a  likeness  true, 
emblem  laws  in  which  the  weak  are  caught. 
But  which  the  strong  break  through : 
And  if  a  victim  in  thy  toils  is  ta>n, 
Jke  some  poor  client  is  that  wretched  fly; 
1 11  warrant  thee  thou'lt  drain 
His  life-blood  dry. 

5. 
i  is  not  thy  weak  work  like  human  schemes 

And  care  on  earth  employ'd  ? 
are  young  hopes  and  Love's  delightful  dreams 

So  easily  destroy'd  I 
oes  the  Statesman,  whilst  the  Avengers  sleep, 
ielf-deem'd  secure,  his  wiles  in  secret  lay. 
Soon  shall  destruction  sweep 
His  work  away. 

6. 
riiou  busy  labourer !  one  resemblance  more 

May  yet  the  verse  prolong, 

For,  Spider,  thou  art  like  the  Poet  poor. 

Whom  thou  hast  help'd  in  song. 

Both  busily  our  needful  food  to  win, 

:  work,  as  Nature  taught,  with  ceaseless  pains : 

Thy  bowels  thou  dost  spin, 

I  spin  my  brains. 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  JERUSALEM. 

The  rage  of  Babylon  is  roused. 
The  King  puts  forth  his  strength ; 
And  Judah  bends  the  bow. 
And  points  her  arrows  for  the  coming  war. 

Her  walls  are  firm,  her  gates  are  strong. 
Her  youth  gird  on  the  sword ; 
High  arc  her  chiefis  in  hope. 
For  soon  will  Egypt  send  the  promised  aid. 

But  who  is  he  whose  voice  of  woe 
Is  heard  amid  the  streets  ? 
Ar^liose  ominous  voice  proclaims 
Her  strength  and  arms  and  promised  succours  vain. 

His  meagre  cheek  is  pale  and  sunk. 
Wild  is  his  hollow  eye, 
Tet  aweftil  is  its  glance ; 
And  who  could  bear  the  anger  of  his  trown  ? 

PaoPHET  of  God  !  in  vain  thy  lips 
Proclaim  the  woe  to  come ; 
In  vain  thy  warning  voice 
Summons  her  rulers  timely  to  repent ! 

The  Ethiop  changes  not  his  skin. 
Impious  and  reckless  still 
The  rulers  spurn  thy  voice. 
And  now  the  measure  of  their  crimes  Is  fulL 

For  now  around  Jerusalem 
The  countless  foes  appear ; 
Far  as  the  eye  can  reach 
Spreads  the  wide  horror  of  the  circling  siege. 

Why  is  the  warrior's  cheek  so  pale  ? 
Why  droops  the  gallant  youth 
Who  late  in  pride  of  heart 
Sharpen'd  his  javelin  for  the  welcome  war  ? 

'Tis  not  for  terror  that  his  eye 
Swells  with  the  struggling  woe ; 
Oh  !  he  could  bear  his  ills. 
Or  rush  to  death,  and  in  the  grave  have  peace. 

His  parents  do  not  ask  for  food, 
But  they  are  weak  with  want ; 
His  wife  has  given  her  babes 
Her  wretched  pittance, . .  she  makes  no  complaint 

The  consummating  hour  is  come  t 
Alas  for  Solyma ! 
How  is  she  desolate, . . 
She  that  was  great  among  the  nations,  fidlen  I 

And  thou . .  thou  miserable  King . . 
Where  is  thy  trusted  flock  ? 
Thy  flock  so  beautiful, 
Thy  Father's  throne,  the  temple  of  thy  God  ? 
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Bepentance  brings  not  back  the  past ; 
It  will  not  call  again 
Thy  murder'd  sons  to  life. 
Nor  vision  to  those  eyeless  sockets  more. 

Thou  wretched,  childless,  blind,  old  man. 
Heavy  thy  punishment ; 
Dreadful  thy  present  woes, 
Alas  more  dreadful  thy  remember'd  guilt ! 

WesUmry,  1708. 


THE  DEATH  OF  WALLACE. 

Joy,  joy  in  London  now  I 
He  goes,  the  rebel  Wallace  goes  to  death ; 
At  length  the  traitor  meets  the  traitor's  doom,  • 

Joy,  joy,  in  London  now  1 

He  on  a  sledge  is  drawn. 
His  strong  right  arm  unweapon'd  and  in  chains. 
And  garlanded  around  his  helmlcss  head 

The  laurel  wreath  of  scorn. 

They  throng  to  view  him  now 
Who  in  the  field  had  fled  before  his  sword. 
Who  at  the  name  of  Wallace  once  grew  pale 

And  fiilterM  out  a  prayer. 

Yes !  they  can  meet  his  eye, 
That  only  beams  with  patient  courage  now ; 
Tes !  they  can  look  upon  those  manly  limbs. 

Defenceless  now  and  bound. 

And  that  eye  did  not  shrink 
As  he  beheld  the  pomp  of  in&my ; 
Nor  one  ungovern'd  feeling  shook  those  limbs. 

When  the  last  moment  came. 

What  though  suspended  sense 
Was  by  their  legal  cruelty  revived ; 
What  though  ingenious  vengeance  lengthened  life 

To  feel  protracted  death  : 

What  though  the  hangman's  hand 
Graspt  in  his  living  breast  the  heaving  heart, .  . 
In  the  last  agony,  the  last  sick  pang, 

Wallace  had  comfort  stilL 

He  caird  to  mind  hi?  deeds 
Done  for  his  country  in  the  embattled  field ; 
He  thought  of  that  good  cause  for  which  he  died, 

And  it  was  joy  in  death. 

Go,  Edward,  triumph  now  I 
Cambria  is  fallen,  and  Scotland's  strength  is  crush'd  j 
On  Wallace,  on  Llewellyn's  mangled  limbs, 

The  fowls  of  heaven  have  fed. 

Unrivall'd,  unopposed. 
Go,  Edward,  fiill  of  glory  to  thy  grave ! 
The  weight  of  patriot  blood  upon  thy  soul. 

Go,  Edward,  to  thy  God  ! 

Wes&mry,  179A. 


THE  SPANISH  ARMADA. 

CLE  A  a  shone  the  mom,  the  gale  was  fair. 
When  from  Coruna's  crowded  port 
With  many  a  cheeri'ul  shout  and  luud  acclaim 
The  huge  Armada  past 

To  England's  shores  their  streamers  point. 
To  England's  shores  their  sails  are  spread. 
They  go  to  triumph  o'er  the  sea-girt  land. 
And  Rome  hath  blest  their  arms. 

Along  the  ocean's  echoing  verjje. 
Along  the  mountain  range  of  rocks. 
The  clustering  multitudes  behold  their  pomp, 
And  raise  the  votive  prayer. 

Commingling  with  the  ocean's  roar 
Ceaseless  and  hoarse  their  murmurs  ris^o. 
And  soon  they  trust  to  see  the  winged  bark 
That  bears  good  tidings  home. 

The  watch-tower  now  in  distance  sinks. 
And  now  Galicia's  mountuhi  rocks 
Faint  as  the  far-ofl!'  clouds  of  evening  lie. 
And  now  they  fade  away. 

Each  like  some  moving  citadel. 
On  through  the  waves  they  sail  sublime ; 
And  now  the  Spaniards  see  the  silvery  clitfs. 
Behold  the  sea-girt  land  I 

O  fools  I  to  think  that  ever  foe 
Should  triumph  o'er  that  sea- girt  land : 
O  fools !  to  think  that  ever  Britain's  sons 
Should  wear  the  stranger's  yoke  ! 

For  not  in  vain  hath  Nature  rear'd 
Around  her  coast  those  silvery  cliffs ; 
For  not  in  vain  old  Ocean  spreads  his  waves 
To  guard  his  favourite  isle ! 

On  come  her  gallant  mariners ! 
What  now  avail  Rome's  boasted  charms  7 
'l^liere  are  the  Spaniard's  vaunts  of  eager  wratl 
His  hopes  of  conquest  now  ? 

And  hark  1  the  angry  Winds  arise. 
Old  Ocean  heaves  his  angry  Waves  ; 
The  Winds  and  Waves  against  the  invaders  figl 
To  guard  the  sea-girt  land. 


Howling  around  his  palace-towers 
The  Spanish  despot  hears  the  storm  ; 
He  thinks  upon  his  navies  fkr  away, 
And  boding  doubts  arise. 

I/ong,  over  Biscay's  boisterous  surge 
The  watchman's  aching  eye  shall  strain  ! 
Long  shall  he  gaxe,  but  never  winged  bark 
Shall  bear  good  tidings  home. 

Westbury,  1798. 
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ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  DAT. 

Thx  night  is  come,  no  fean  disturb 
The  dreams  of  innocence  ; 
hey  trust  in  kingly  fidth  and  kingly  oathi, 
They  sleep, . .  alas !  they  tdeep  t 

Go  to  the  palace,  would'st  thou  know 

How  hideous  night  can  be ; 

Cye  is  not  closed  In  those  accursed  walls, 

Nor  heart  at  quiet  there. 

The  Monarch  ftom  the  window  leans, 

He  listens  to  the  night, 

And  with  a  horrible  and  eager  hope 

Awaits  the  midnight  bell 

Oh  he  has  Hell  within  him  now  t 
God,  always  art  thou  just ! 
sr  innocence  can  never  know  such  pangs 
As  pierce  successful  guilt. 

He  looks  abroad,  and  all  is  still. 
Hark  ! . .  now  the  midnight  beU 
b  through  the  silence  of  the  night  albne, . . 
And  now  the  signal  gun  I 

Thy  hand  is  on  him,  righteous  God  I 
He  hears  the  frantic  shrieks, 

le  bears  the  glorying  yells  of  massacre. 
And  he  repents, . .  too  late. 

He  hcaxB  the  murderer's  savage  shout. 
He  hears  the  groan  of  death ; 

I  vain  they  fly, . .  soldiers  defenceless  now. 
Women,  old  men,  and  babes. 

Blghteons  and  just  art  thou,  O  God  I 

For  at  his  dying  hour 
le  shrieks  and  groans  re-echoed  in  ills  ear, 
He  heard  that  murderous  yell  I 

tiey  throngM  around  his  midnight  couch, 

The  phantoms  of  the  slain ; . . 
)rey*d  like  poison  on  his  powers  of  life ; . . 
Bighteous  art  thou,  O  God  I 

Spirits  i  who  suiTer'd  at  that  hour 
fifr  freedom  and  for  faith, 
your  country  bend  beneath  the  yoke. 
Her  fidth  and  freedom  crushed. 

And  tike  a  giant  from  his  sleep 
Te  SAW  when  France  awoke ; 
w  the  people  burst  their  double  chain. 
And  ye  bad  joy  in  Heaven ! 

'•  tntm 


THE  HOLLY  TREE. 


1. 


0  Bkadkr  I  hast  thou  ever  stood  to  see 

The  Holly  Tree  ? 
The  eye  that  contemplates  it  well  perceives 

Its  glossy  leaves 
Order'd  by  an  intelligence  so  wise. 
As  might  confound  the  Atheist's  sophistries. 

2. 
Below,  a  circling  fence,  its  leaves  are  seen 

Wrinkled  and  keen ; 
No  gnuing  cattle  through  their  prickly  round 

Can  reach  to  wound ; 
But  as  they  grow  where  nothing  is  to  fear. 
Smooth  and  unarm'd  the  pointless  leaves  appear. 

3. 

1  love  to  view  these  things  with  curious  eyes. 

And  moralise : 
And  in  this  wisdom  of  the  Holly  Tree 

Can  emblems  see 
Wherewith  perchance  to  make  a  pleasant  rhyme. 
One  which  may  profit  in  the  after  time, 

4. 

Thus,  though  abroad  perchance  I  might  appear 

Harsh  and  austere, 
To  those  who  on  my  leisure  would  intrude 

Reserved  and  rude. 
Gentle  at  home  amid  my  friends  Fd  be 
Like  the  high  leaves  upon  the  Holly  Tree. 


And  should  my  youth,  as  youth  is  apt  I  know. 

Some  harshness  show. 
All  vain  asperities  I  day  by  day 

Would  wear  away. 
Till  the  smooth  temper  of  my  age  should  be 
Like  the  high  leaves  upon  the  Hclly  Tree. 

6. 

And  as  when  all  the  summer  trees  are  seen 

So  bright  and  green. 
The  Holly  leaves  a  sober  hue  display 

Less  bright  than  they. 
But  when  the  bare  and  wintry  woods  we  see. 
What  then  so  cheerfiil  as  the  Holly  Tree  f 

7. 
So  serious  should  my  youth  appear  among 

The  thoughtless  throng,. 
So  would  I  seem  amid  the  young  and  gay 

More  grave  than  they. 
That  in  my  age  as  cheerful  I  might  be 
As  the  green  winter  of  the  Holly  Tree. 

ffV«f6iify,  1798. 
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THE  EBB  TIDE. 

Slowly  thy  flowing  tide 
Came  in,  old  Avon  I  scarcely  did  mine  eyes. 
As  watchftilly  I  roam'd  thy  green-wood  side. 

Perceive  its  gentle  rise. 

With  many  a  stroke  and  strong 
The  labouring  boatmen  upward  plied  their  oars. 
Yet  little  way  they  made,  though  labouring  long 

Between  thy  winding  shores. 

Now  down  thine  ebbing  tide 
The  unlabour'd  boat  falls  rapidly  along ; 
The  solitary  helmsman  sits  to  guide. 

And  sings  an  idle  song. 

Now  o'er  the  rocks  that  lay 
So  silent  late,  the  shallow  current  roars  ; 
Fast  flow  thy  waters  on  their  seaward  way 

Through  wider-spreading  shores. 

Avon  !  I  gaze  and  know 
The  lesson  emblem'd  in  thy  varying  way ; 
It  speaks  of  human  joys  that  rise  so  slow, 

So  rapidly  decay. 

Kingdoms  which  long  have  stood, 
And  slow  to  strength  and  power  attained  at  last. 
Thus  fhmi  the  summit  of  high  fortune's  flood 

They  ebb  to  ruin  fast. 

Thus  like  thy  flow  appears 
Time's  tardy  courn;  to  manhood's  envied  stage ; 
Alas  1  how  hurryingly  the  ebbing  years 

Then  hasten  to  old  age ! 

WaOmry,  1799. 


THE  COMPLAINTS  OF  THE  POOR. 

Akd  wherefore  do  the  Poor  complain  ? 

The  Rich  Man  ask'd  of  me  ;  .  .  . 
Come  walk  abroad  with  me,  I  said, 

And  I  will  answer  thee. 

*Twa8  evening,  and  the  froxen  streets 

Were  cheerless  to  behold. 
And  we  were  wrapt  and  coated  well. 

And  yet  we  were  a-cold. 

We  met  an  old  bare-hendcd  man. 
His  locks  were  thin  and  white ; 

I  ask'd  him  what  he  did  abroad 
In  that  cold  winter's  night ; 

The  cold  was  keen  indeed,  he  said. 

But  at  home  no  flre  had  he. 
And  therefore  he  had  come  abroad 

To  ask  for  charity. 


We  met  a  young  bare-footed  child. 
And  she  begg'd  loud  and  bold ; 

I  ask'd  her  what  she  did  abroad 
When  the  wind  it  blew  so  cold  ; 

She  said  her  father  was  at  home. 

And  he  lay  sick  a-bed. 
And  therefore  was  it  she  was  sent 

Abroad  to  beg  for  bread. 

We  saw  a  woman  sitting  down 

Up(m  a  stone  to  rest. 
She  had  a  baby  at  her  back 

And  another  at  her  breast ; 

I  ask'd  her  why  she  loiter'd  there 
When  the  night- wind  was  so  chill ; 

She  tum'd  her  head  and  bade  the  child 
That  scream'd  behind,  be  still ; 

Then  told  us  that  her  husband  served, 

A  soldier,  far  away. 
And  therefore  to  her  parish  she 

Was  begging  back  her  way. 

We  met  a  girl,  her  dress  was  loose 

And  sunken  was  her  eye. 
Who  with  a  wanton's  hollow  voice 

Addrcss'd  the  passers-by ; 

I  askM  her  what  there  was  in  guilt 
That  could  her  heart  allure 

To  shame,  disease,  and  late  remorse ; 
She  answered  she  was  poor. 

I  tum'd  me  to  the  Rich  Man  then, 

For  silently  stood  he, .  .  . 
You  ask'd  me  why  the  Poor  complain, 

And  these  have  answer'd  thee  I 

London^  1798. 


TO  MARY. 

Mary  !  ten  chequer'd  years  have  past 
Since  we  l)eheld  each  other  last ; 
Yet,  Mar>',  I  remember  thee. 
Nor  canst  thou  have  forgotten  me. 

The  bloom  was  then  upon  thy  face, 
Thy  form  had  every  youthful  grace ; 
I  too  had  then  the  warmth  of  youth. 
And  in  our  hearts  was  all  its  truth. 

We  conversed,  were  there  others  by. 
With  common  mirth  and  random  eye ; 
But  when  escaped  the  sight  of  men. 
How  serious  was  our  convene  then  I 

Our  talk  was  then  of  years  to  come. 
Of  hopes  which  ask'd  a  humble  doom. 
Themes  which  to  loving  thoughts  might  m 
Although  we  never  spake  of  love. 
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At  oar  bit  meetiiig  sore  thy  heart 

The  thought  of  those  far  off 

Wts  even  as  loth  as  mine  to  part; 

Hath  made  his  eyes  o*erflow 

And  yet  we  little  thought  that  then 

With  no  unmanly  tears; 

We  parted ...  not  to  meet  again. 

Delighted  he  recalls 

Through  what  fidr  scenes  his  lingering  feet  have  trod ; 

Long,  Maryl  after  that  adieu. 

But  ever  when  he  tells  of  perils  past 

My  dearest  day-dreams  were  of  yon ; 

And  troubles  now  no  more. 

In  sleep  I  saw  yoa  stllU  and  Vmg 

Hii  eyes  are  brightest,  and  a  readier  Joy 

Made  you  the  theme  of  secret  song. 

Flows  thankful  fh>m  his  heart 

When  manhood  and  its  cares  came  on. 

3. 

The  humble  hopes  of  youth  were  gone ; 

No,  William  I  no,  I  would  not  live  again 

1      And  other  hopes  and  other  fears 

The  rooming  hours  of  life ; 

I     Elboed  the  thoughts  of  happier  years. 

I  would  not  be  again 

The  slave  of  hope  and  fear; 

Meantime  through  many  a  varied  year 

I  would  not  learn  again 

or  thee  no  tidings  did  I  hear, 

The  wisdom  by  Experience  hardly  taught 

And  thou  hast  never  beard  my  name 

4. 

To  mc  the  past  presents 

But  then  I  trust  detraction's  lie 

No  Direct  for  regret ; 

Hitta  kindled  anger  in  thine  eye ; 

To  me  the  present  gives 

1      And  thou  my  ptaise  wert  proud  to  see, .  .  . 

All  cause  for  full  content 

My  name  should  still  be  dear  to  thee. 

The  fiiture  ?  ...  it  is  now  the  cheerful  noon. 

And  on  the  sunny-smiling  fields  I  gase 

Tkn  years  haw  held  their  ooorw;  thus  late 

With  eyes  alive  to  joy ; 

I  kam  the  tidings  of  thy  &te; 

When  the  dark  night  descends. 

1     A  Husband  and  a  Father  now, 

I  willingly  shall  close  my  weary  lids. 

Of  thee,  a  Wife  and  Mother  thou. 

In  sure  and  certain  hope  to  wake  agsdn. 

And,  Mary,  as  for  thee  I  frame 

IVesOmr^,  1798. 

A  pra jvr  which  hath  no  selflsh  aim. 

Mo  happier  lot  can  I  wish  thee 

Than  such  as  Heaven  hath  granted  me. 

THK  DEAD  FRIEND. 

1. 
Not  to  the  grave,  not  to  the  grave,  my  Soul, 

TO  A  FRTF.ND, 

^b   ^^       A  ^b       «»    M^P^h^MR  ^^  ^m^  m 

Descend  to  contemplate 

I1iQUia.EKO   ir   I  WOULD   LIYI   OTXE   KT  TOUTU 

The  form  that  once  was  dear  I 

AOAIV, 

The  Spirit  is  not  there 

Which  kindled  that  dead  eye. 

1. 

Which  throbb'd  in  that  cold  heart. 

Do  I  regret  the  past  ? 

Which  in  that  motionless  band 

Would  I  again  live  o*er 

Hath  met  thy  friendly  grasp. 

The  morning  hours  of  life  ? 

The  Spirit  is  not  there  I 

Kay,  William  I  nay,  not  so  I 

It  is  but  lifeless  perishable  flesh 

In  the  warm  joyanoe  of  the  summer  sun 

That  moulders  in  the  grave ; 

I  do  not  wish  again 

Earth,  air,  and  water's  ministering  particles 

1                    The  changeftd  April  day. 

Now  to  the  elements 

i                  Nay,  William  I  nay,  not  so  1 

Resolved,  their  uses  done. 

1                    Safe  haven*d  from  the  sea. 

Not  to  the  grave,  not  to  the  grave,  my  Soul, 

1                      I  would  not  tempt  agabi 

Follow  thy  fHend  beloved. 

The  uncertain  ooean*fe  wrath. 

The  spirit  is  not  there ! 

Pralw  be  to  Him  who  made  me  what  I  am, 

Other  I  would  not  be. 

2. 

Often  together  have  we  talk'd  of  death ; 

*• 

How  sweet  it  were  to  see 

1          Why  Is  It  pleasant  then  to  sit  and  talk 

All  doubtfiil  things  made  clear ; 

1                   Of  days  that  are  no  more  ? 

How  sweet  it  were  with  powers 

1                When  In  Ui  own  dear  home 

Such  as  the  Cherubim, 

■                  The  tmveUcr  reati  at  test. 

To  view  the  depth  of  Heaven  I 

L  --""—■""— 

O  Edmund !  thou  hast  first 
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Begun  the  travel  of  Eternity  1 

I  look  upon  the  stars. 

And  think  that  thou  art  there, 

TTnfetter'd  as  the  thought  that  follows  thee. 

3. 

And  we  have  often  said  how  sweet  it  were 

With  unseen  ministry  of  angel  power 

To  watch  the  friends  we  loved. 

Edmund  !  we  did  not  err  I 

Sure  I  have  felt  thy  pre^wncc  !  Thou  hast  given 

A  birth  to  holy  thought. 

Hast  kept  me  from  the  world  unstained  and  pure. 

Edmund  I  we  did  not  err  I 

Our  best  affections  here 

They  are  not  like  the  toys  of  infancy; 


The  Soul  outgrows  them  not ; 
We  do  not  cast  them  off; 
Oh  if  it  could  be  so, 
It  were  indeed  a  dreadfid  thing  to  die  ! 

4. 

Not  to  the  grave,  not  to  the  grave,  my  Soi 
Follow  thy  friend  beloved ! 
But  in  the  lonely  hour. 
But  in  the  evening  walk. 
Think  that  he  companies  thy  solitude ; 
Think  that  he  holds  with  thee 
Mysterious  intercourse ; 
And  though  remembrance  wake  a  tear, 
There  will  be  joy  in  griet 

Weitbury,  1799. 
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THE  HURON'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE  DEAD. 

1. 

Brother,  thou  wcrt  strong  in  youth  1 

Brother,  thou  wcrt  brave  in  war  I 

Unhappy  man  was  he 

For  whom  thou  badst  sharpen'd  the  tomahawk's  edge  ! 

Unhappy  man  was  he 

On  whom  thine  angry  eye  was  flx'd  in  fight  I 

And  he  who  from  thy  hand 

Received  the  calumet, 

Blest  Heaven,  and  slept  in  peace. 

2. 

When  the  Evil  Spirits  selied  thee, 
Brother,  we  were  sad  at  heart : 
We  bade  the  Jongler  come 
And  bring  his  magic  aid ; 
We  circled  thee  in  mystic  dance. 
With  songs  and  shouts  and  cries. 
To  free  thee  from  their  power. 
Brother,  but  in  vain  we  strove. 
The  number  of  thy  days  was  ftill. 

3. 

Thou  sittest  amongst  us  on  thy  mat. 

The  bear-skin  trom  thy  shoulder  hangs, 

Thy  feet  are  sandal'd  ready  for  the  way. 

Those  are  the  unfatigueable  feet 

That  traversed  the  forest  track  ; 

Those  are  the  lips  that  late 

Thunder'd  the  yell  of  war ; 

And  that  is  the  strong  right  arm 

Which  never  was  lifted  in  vain. 

Those  lips  are  silent  now, 
The  limbs  that  were  active  are  fitiff, 
Loose  hangs  the  strong  right  arm ! 


4. 

And  where  is  That  which  in  thy  voice 

The  language  of  friendship  spake  ? 

That  gave  the  strength  of  thine  arm  ? 

That  fill'd  thy  Umbs  with  life  ? 

It  was  not  Thou,  for  Thou  art  here. 

Thou  art  amongst  us  stUl, 

But  the  Life  and  the  Feeling  are  gone. 

The  Iroquois  will  learn 

That  thou  hast  ceased  from  war ; 

'Twill  be  a  joy-like  victory  to  them. 

For  thou  wert  the  scourge  of  their  natior 

5. 

Brother,  we  sing  thee  the  song  of  death 

In  thy  cofiln  of  bark  we  lay  thee  to  rest 

The  Ik)w  shall  be  placed  by  thy  side. 

And  the  shafts  that  are  pointed  and  feather'd  foi 

To  the  country  of  the  Dead 

Long  and  painful  is  thy  way ; 

Over  rivers  wide  and  deep 

Lies  the  road  that  must  be  passed. 

By  bridges  narrow- wall'd. 

Where  scarce  the  Soul  can  force  its  way 

While  the  loose  &bric  totters  under  It 

6. 

Safely  may  our  brother  pass  I 

Safely  may  he  reach  the  fields. 

Where  the  sound  of  the  drum  and  the  sh 

Shall  be  heard  fh)m  the  Country  of  Souh 

The  Spirits  of  thy  Sires 

Shall  come  to  welcome  thee  : 

The  God  of  the  Dead  in  his  Bower 

Shall  receive  thee,  and  bid  thee  join 

The  dance  of  eternal  joy. 

7. 
Brother,  we  pay  thee  the  rites  of  death, 
Rest  in  thy  Bower  of  Delight  I 
Weithury,  1799. 
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:  PEEUYIAirS  DIRGE  OVER  THE  BODT 
OF  HIS  FATHER. 

1. 
Rest  in  peace,  my  Father,  rest  I 
1th  danger  and  toil  have  I  borne  thy  corpse 
From  the  Stranger's  field  of  deaUu 

I  bless  thee,  O  Wife  of  the  Sun, 

For  Telling  thy  beams  with  a  cloud* 

While  at  the  pious  task 

Thy  votary  toll'd  in  fear. 

Thou  badest  the  clouds  of  night 

Enwrap  thee,  and  hide  thee  fh)m  Man ; 

But  didst  thou  not  see  my  toil. 

And  put  <m  the  darkness  to  aid, 

O  Wife  of  the  visible  God  ? 

2. 

Wretched,  my  Father,  thy  life  t 

Wrrtcbed  the  life  of  the  Slave  I 

AH  day  for  another  he  toils  ; 

Overwearied  at  night  he  lies  down, 

:  divams  of  the  fivedom  that  once  he  ei\joy*d. 

rhou  wert  blest  in  the  days  of  thy  youth, 

My  Father !  for  then  thou  wert  f^. 

In  the  fields  of  the  nation  thy  hand 

Bore  its  part  of  the  general  task ; 

And  when  with  the  song  and  the  dance^ 

Ye  brought  the  harvest  home. 

As  all  in  the  labour  had  shared. 

So  justly  they  shared  in  the  fhiits. 

3. 
Thou  visible  Lord  of  the  Earth, 
1  God  of  my  Fathers,  thou  God  of  my  heart, 

O  Giver  of  light  and  of  life ! 

When  the  Strangers  came  to  our  shores, 

fhy  didst  thou  not  put  forth  thy  power  ? 

ly  thmiders  should  then  have  been  hurlM, 

ires  ihould  In  lightnings  have  flash'd  1 .  .  . 

Visible  God  of  the  Earth, 

Tlie  Strangers  mock  at  thy  mli^ht  I 

To  Idob  and  beams  of  wood 

They  force  us  to  bow  the  knee ; 

They  plunge  ns  in  caverns  and  dens, 

Where  never  thy  blessed  light 

Shines  on  our  poisonous  toil ! 

But  not  in  the  caverns  and  dens, 

O  Son,  are  we  mindless  of  thee  ! 

We  pine  for  the  want  of  thy  beams. 

We  adoR  thee  with  anguish  and  groans. 

4. 

My  Father,  rest  in  peace ! 

Rest  with  the  dust  of  thy  Sires  I 

r  placed  their  Cross  in  thy  dying  grasp ;  .  .  . 

They  hore  thee  to  their  burial  place. 

And  over  thy  breathless  frame 

Thetr  bloody  and  merciless  Priest 

Mumbled  hit  magic  hastily. 

Ob  I  eonld  thy  bonet  be  at  peace 

the  field  lAten  the  Strangers  are  laid  ?  .  .  . 

Akne,  In  duger  md  in  pain^ 

My  FItftaer,  I  bring  thee  here: 


So  may  our  God,  in  reward. 

Allow  me  one  faithfdl  fricud 

To  lay  me  beside  thee  when  I  am  released  I 

So  may  he  summon  me  soon, 

That  my  Spirit  may  join  thee  there. 

Where  the  Strangers  never  shall  come  I 

Fxeter,  1799 


SONG  OF  THE  ARAUCANS 

DURINU  A  THUNDER  STORM. 

Thc  storm-cloud  grows  deeper  above ; 
Araucans !  the  tempest  is  ripe  in  the  sky ; 
Our  forefathers  come  from  their  Islands  of  Bliss, 

They  come  to  the  war  of  the  winds. 

The  Souls  of  the  Strangers  are  there. 
In  their  garments  of  darkness  they  ride  through  thc 

heaven ; 
Yon  cloud  that  rolls  luridly  over  the  hill 

Is  red  with  their  weapons  of  fire. 

Hark  1  hark  !  in  the  howl  of  the  wind 
The  shout  of  the  battle,  the  clang  of  their  drums ; 
The  horsemen  are  met,  and  the  shock  of  the  fight 

Is  the  blast  that  disbranches  the  wood. 

Behold  from  the  clouds  of  their  power 
The  lightning,. .  the  lightning  is  lanced  at  our  sires! 
And  the  thunder  that  shakes  the  broad  pavement  of 
Heaven ! 

And  the  darkness  that  quenches  the  day  1 

Ye  Souls  of  our  Fathers,  be  brave ! 
Ye  shrunk  not  before  the  invaders  on  earth,  ^ 

Ye  trembled  not  then  at  their  weapons  of  fire ; 

Brave  Spirits,  ye  tremble  not  now  I 

We  gase  on  jour  warfare  in  hope, 
We  send  up  our  shouts  to  encourage  your  arms  I 
Lift  the  lance  of  your  vengeance,  O  Fathers,  with 
force. 

For  the  wrongs  of  your  country  strike  home  I 

Remember  the  land  was  your  own 
When  the  Sons  of  Destruction  came  over  the  seas  ; 
That  the  old  fell  asleep  in  the  fulness  of  days. 

And  their  children  wept  over  their  graves. 

Till  the  Strangers  came  into  the  land 
With  tongues  of  deceit  and  with  weapons  of  fire  : 
Then  the  strength  of  the  people  in  youth  was  cut  off, 

And  the  fiither  wept  over  his  son. 

It  thickens  .  .  the  tumult  of  fight  1 
Louder  and  louder  the  blast  of  the  battle  is  heard  I . . 
Remember  the  wrongs  that  your  country  endures  1 

Remember  the  fields  of  your  feme  I 
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Joy !  joy !  for  the  Strangers  recoil, . . 
They  give  way, . .  they  retreat, . .  they  are  routed, . . 

they  fly; 
Pursue  them !  pursue  them  I  remember  your  wrongs ! 

Let  your  lances  be  drunk  with  their  wounds. 

The  Souls  of  your  wives  shall  r^oice 
As  they  welcome  you  back  to  your  Lslands  of  Bliss ; 
And  the  breeze  that  refhishcs  the  toil-throbbing 

Waft  thither  the  song  of  your  praise.         [brow 

Weslbmiy,  1799. 


Ollanahta,  all  day  by  thy  war-pole  I  sit, . 

Ollauahta,  all  night  I  weep  over  thy  grave 
To-morrow  the  victims  shall  die. 
And  I  shall  have  joy  in  revenge. 

Wesiburp,  1799. 


SONG  OF  THE  CUIKKASAH  WmOW. 

'TwAs  the  voice  of  my  husband  that  came  on  the 
His  unappeased  Spirit  in  anger  complains ;        [gale ; 

Best,  rest  Ollanahta,  be  still ! 

The  day  of  revenge  is  at  hand. 

The  stake  is  made  ready,  the  captives  shall  die ; 

To-morrow  the  song  of  their  death  shalt  thou  hear, 
To-morrow  thy  widow  shall  wield 
The  knife  and  the  Are  ;..  be  at  rest  I 

The  vengeance  of  anguish  shall  soon  have  its  course, . . 

The  fountains  of  grief  and  of  fUry  shall  flow,  .  . 
I  will  think,  Ollanahta !  of  thee. 
Will  remember  the  days  of  our  love. 

Ollanahta,  all  day  by  thy  war-pole  I  sat. 
Where  idly  thy  hatchet  of  battle  is  hung ; 
I  gazed  on  the  bow  of  thy  strength 
As  it  waved  on  the  stream  of  the  wind. 

The  scalps  that  we  numbered  in  triumph  were  there, 
And  the  musket  that  never  was  levell'd  in  vain, . . . 

What  a  leap  has  it  given  to  my  heart 

To  see  thee  suspend  it  in  peace. 

When  the  black  and  blood-banner  was  spread  to  the  gale. 
When  thrice  the  deep  voice  of  the  war-drum  was 
I  remember  thy  terrible  eyes  [heard. 

How  they  flash'd  the  dark  glance  of  thy  joy. 

I  remember  the  hope  that  shone  over  thy  cheek 
As  thy  hand  from  the  pule  reach'd  its  doers  of  death ; 
Like  the  ominous  gleam  of  the  cloud 
Ere  the  thunder  and  lightning  are  bom. 

He  went,  and  ye  came  not  to  warn  him  in  dreams, 
Kindred  Spirits  of  Him  who  is  holy  and  great ! 

And  where  was  thy  warning,  O  Bird, 

The  timely  announcer  of  ill  ? 

Alas  I  when  thy  brethren  in  conquest  returned ; 

When  I  saw  the  white  plumes  bending  over  their 
And  the  pine-boughs  of  triumph  before,  [heads, 
Where  the  scalps  of  their  victory  swung,  .  . 

The  war-hymn  they  pour'd,  and  thy  voice  was  not  there! 
I  oaird  thee, . .  alas,  the  white  deer-skin  was  brought ; 

And  thy  grave  was  prepared  in  the  tent 

Which  I  had  made  ready  for  joy  I 


THE 

OLD  CHIKKASAH  TO  HIS  GBANDS 

1. 

Now  go  to  the  battle,  my  Boy ! 

Dear  child  of  my  son. 

There  is  strength  in  thine  arm. 

There  is  hope  in  thy  heart. 

Thou  art  ripe  for  the  labours  of  war. 

Thy  Sire  was  a  stripling  like  thee 
When  he  went  to  the  flrst  of  his  fields 

2. 

He  retumM,  in  the  glory  of  conquest  retui 
Before  him  his  trophies  were  borne. 
These  scalps  that  have  hung  till  the  Sun  and  1 

Have  rusted  their  raven  locks. 
Here  he  stood  when  the  mom  of  rejoicing  a 
The  day  of  the  warrior's  reward ; 
When  the  banners  sun-beaming  were  spr 
And  all  hearts  were  dancing  in  joy 
To  the  sound  of  the  victory-drum. 
The  Heroes  were  met  to  receive  their  rew 
But  distinguished  among  the  young  Heroes  tl 
The  pride  of  his  nation,  thy  Father  was  $< 
The  swan-feathers  hung  fhmi  his  neck 
His  fkce  like  the  rainbow  was  tinged, 
And  his  eye, .  .  how  it  sparkled  in  prid* 
The  Elders  approached,  and  they  placed  on  hi 
The  crown  that  his  valour  had  won. 
And  they  gave  him  the  old  honoured  nai 
They  reiwrted  the  deeds  he  had  done  in  th 
And  the  youth  of  the  nation  were  toU 
To  respect  him  and  tread  in  his  steps. 

3. 

My  Boy  !  I  have  seen,  and  with  hope. 

The  courage  that  rose  in  thine  eye 

When  I  told  thee  the  tale  of  his  death 

His  war-pole  now  is  grey  with  moss^. 

His  tomahawk  red  with  rust ; 
His  bowstring  whose  twang  was  dead 

Now  sings  as  it  cuts  the  wind ; 
But  his  memory  is  fresh  in  the  land 
And  his  name  with  the  names  that  we  1( 

4. 

Go  now  and  revenge  him,  my  Boy  I 
That  his  Spirit  no  longer  may  hover  by  ( 
O'er  the  hut  where  his  bones  are  at  res 
Nor  trouble  our  dreams  in  the  night 
My  Boy,  I  shall  watch  for  tiie  warriors'  tc 
And  my  soul  will  be  sad 
Till  the  steps  of  thy  coming  I  see.. 

H'ettburp,  1799. 
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I 


THE  PAUPER'S  FUKERAL. 

What  I  and  not  one  to  heave  the  pious  si^h  ? 

Not  one  whose  sorrow-swohi  and  aching  eye, 

Fur  social  scenes,  for  life*:!  endearmentA  AimJ, 

Shall  drop  a  tear  and  dwell  upon  the  dead  ? 

Poor  wretched  Outcast !  I  will  weep  for  thee, 

And  sorrow  for  forlorn  humanity. 

Tes  I  will  weep ;  but  not  that  thou  art  come 

To  the  cold  sabbath  of  the  silent  tomb : 

For  pining  want,  and  heart-consuming  care, 

Soul-withering  evils,  never  enter  there. 

I  sorrow  for  the  ills  thy  life  has  known, 

Ai  UirtMigh  the  world*s  long  pilgrimage,  alone. 

Haunted  by  Poverty  and  woe-begone, 

rnlored,  nnflriended,  thou  didst  Journey  on ; 

Thy  yoath  in  Ignorance  and  labour  past, 

And  thine  old  age  all  barrenness  and  bla>t ! 

Hard  wis  thy  Fate,  which,  while  it  doom'd  to  woe, 

Daded  thee  wisdom  to  support  the  blow, 

And  robb*d  of  all  its  energy  thy  mind, 

tn  yet  It  cast  thee  on  thy  fellow-ltind, 

Alicct  of  thought,  the  victim  of  distress. 

To  wander  in  the  world's  wide  wilderness. 

Poor  Ootcut,  sleep  in  peace  !  the  wlntr>'  storm 
Bkms  bleak  no  loon  on  Uiine  unshclter'd  form  ; 
Thy  woes  are  past ;  thou  restest  in  the  tomlj ;  — 
I  pause, . .  and  ponder  on  the  days  to  come. 

nsft. 


IL 


THE  SOLDIER'S  FUNERAL. 

It  b  the  foneral  march.     I  did  not  think 

That  there  had  been  such  magic  in  sweet  sounds  I 

Hark  1  from  the  blacken'd  cymbal  that  dead  tone ! . . 

It  awes  the  very  rabble  multitude ; 

They  foDow  silently,  their  earnest  brows 

Lifted  in  solemn  thought     Tis  not  the  pomp 

And  pageantry  of  death  that  with  such  force 

Arrests  tlie  sense ; . .  the  mute  and  mourning  train, 

The  white  plome  nodding  o'er  the  sable  hearse. 

Had  passM  imherded,  or  perchance  awoke 

A  serious  mUe  upon  the  poor  man*s  cheek 

At  pride's  last  tilnmph.  Now  these  measured  sounds, 

Thb  UBlvcnal  langoace  to  the  heart 


Speak  instant,  and  on  all  these  various  minds 
Compel  one  feeling. 

But  such  better  thoughts 
Will  i)a*«  away,  how  soon !  and  these  who  here 
Are  following  their  dead  c*omrade  to  the  grave, 
i  Ere  the  niirht  fall  will  in  their  revelry 
I  Quench  all  remembrance.     From  the  tics  of  life 
Unnaturally  rent,  a  mun  who  knew 
No  resting  place,  no  dear  delights  of  home, 
Belike  who  never  saw  his  children's  face, 
Whose  children  knew  no  father, . .  he  is  gone, . . 
Dropt  fh)m  existence,  like  a  blasted  leaf 
That  from  the  summer  tree  is  swept  away. 
Its  loss  unseen.     She  hears  not  of  his  death 
Who  bore  him,  and  already  for  her  son 
Her  tears  of  bitterness  are  shed  ;  when  first 
He  had  put  on  the  livery  of  blood. 
She  wept  him  dead  to  her. 

We  are  indeed 
Clay  in  the  potter's  hand  !     One  favour'd  mind. 
Scarce  lower  than  the  Angels,  shall  explore 
The  ways  of  Nature,  whilst  his  fellow-man. 
Framed  with  like  miracle,  the  work  of  God, 
Must  as  the  unreasonable  l>east  drag  nn 
A  life  of  labour ;  like  this  soldier  here. 
His  wondrous  faculties  bestow'd  in  vain. 
Be  moulded  by  his  fate  till  he  lKH.*omes 
A  mere  machine  of  nmrder. 

And  there  are 
Who  say  that  this  is  well !  as  God  has  made 
All  things  for  man's  g(Kx]  pleasure,  so  of  men 
The  many  for  the  few  !     Court-moralists, 
Reverend  lip-comforters,  that  once  a-week 
Proclaim  how  blei»sed  are  the  poor,  for  they 
Shall  have  their  wealth  hereafter,  and  though  now 
Toiling  and  troubled,  they  may  pick  the  crumbs 
That  fn»n  the  rich  man's  table  fall,  at  length 
In  Abraham's  bosom  rest  with  I^azarus. 
Themselves  meantime  secure  their  gixid  things  here, 
And  feast  with  Dives.     These  are  they,  O  Lord  ! 
Who  in  thy  plain  and  simple  Gospel  see 
All  mysteries,  but  who  find  no  peace  enjoin'd. 
No  bn>therhood,  no  wrath  denounced  on  them 
Who  shed  their  brethren's  blood,.  .  blind  atnoon'day 
As  owls  lynx-eyed  In  darkness  ! 

O  my  God ! 
I  thank  thee,  with  no  Pharisaic  pride 
I  thank  thee,  that  I  am  not  such  as  these ; 
I  thank  thee  for  the  eye  that  sees,  the  heart 
That  feels,  the  voice  that  In  these  evil  days, 
Amid  these  evil  tongues,  exalts  Itself^ 
And  cries  aloud  again^it  Iniquity. 

Bristol,  ITOTi. 
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ui. 


ON  A  LANDSCAPE  OF  CASPAR  POUSSIN. 

Oaspar  1  how  pleasantly  thy  pictured  scenes 
Beguile  the  lonely  hour !  I  sit  and  gaze 
With  lingering  eye,  till  dreaming  Fancy  makes 
The  lovely  landscape  live,  and  the  rapt  soul 
From  the  foul  haunts  of  herded  human-kind 
Flies  far  away  with  spirit  speed,  and  tastes 
The  untainted  air,  that  with  the  lively  hue 
Of  health  and  happiness  illumes  the  cheek 
Of  mountain  Liberty.     My  willing  soul 
All  eager  follows  on  thy  fiiery  flights, 
Fancy  I  best  Mend ;  whose  blessed  witcheries 
With  cheering  prospects  cheat  the  traveller 
O'er  the  long  wearying  desert  of  the  world. 
Nor  dost  thou.  Fancy  I  with  such  magic  mock 
My  heart,  as,  demon-bom,  old  Merlin  knew. 
Or  Alquif,  or  Zarzaflel's  sister  sage, 
Who  in  her  vengeance  for  so  many  a  year 
Held  in  the  jacinth  sepulchre  entranced 
Lisuart  the  pride  of  Grecian  chivalry. 
Friend  of  my  lonely  hours !  thou  leadest  me 
To  such  calm  joys  as  Nature,  wise  and  good. 
Proffers  in  vain  to  all  her  wretched  sons, . . 
Her  wretched  sons  who  pine  with  want  amid 
The  abundant  earth,  and  blindly  bow  them  down 
Before  the  Moloch  shrines  of  Wealth  and  Power, 
Authors  of  Evil.     Well  it  is  sometimes 
That  thy  delusions  should  beguile  the  heart, 
Sick  of  reality.     The  little  pile 
That  tops  the  summit  of  that  craggy  hill 
Shall  be  my  dwelling :  craggy  is  the  hill 
And  steep ;  yet  through  yon  hazels  upward  leads 
The  easy  path,  along  whose  winding  way 
Now  close  embowered  I  hear  the  unseen  stream 
Dash  down,  anon  behold  its  sparkling  foam 
Gleam  through  the  thicket ;  and  ascending  on 
Now  pause  me  to  survey  the  goodly  vale 
That  opens  on  my  prospect    Half  way  up 
Pleasant  it  were  upon  some  broad  smooth  rock 
To  sit  and  sun  myself,  and  look  below. 
And  watch  the  goatherd  down  yon  high-bank  path 
Urging  his  flock  grotesque  i  and  bidding  now 
His  lean  rough  dog  from  some  near  clifT  go  drive 
The  straggler ;  while  his  barkings  loud  and  quick 
Amid  their  tremulous  bleat  arising  oft. 
Fainter  and  &inter  fh>m  the  hollow  road 
Send  their  fiu*  echoes,  till  the  waterfoll. 
Hoarse  bursting  fh>m  the  cavcm'd  cliff  beneath. 
Their  dying  murmurs  drown.     A  little  yet 
Onward,  and  I  have  gain'd  the  utmost  height 
Fair  spreads  the  vale  below :  I  see  the  stream 
Stream  radiant  on  beneath  the  noontide  sky. 
A  paning  cloud  darkens  the  bordering  steep. 
Where  the  town-spires  behind  the  castle-towers 
Rise  gracefiil ;  brown  the  mountain  in  its  shade. 
Whose  circling  grandeur,  part  by  mists  conceal'd. 
Part  with  white  rocks  resplendent  in  the  sun. 
Should  bound  mine  eyes, . .  ay,  and  my  wishes  too, 
For  I  would  have  no  hope  or  fear  beyond. 
The  empty  turm(Hl  of  the  worthless  world, 
Its  vanities  and  vices  would  not  vex 


My  quiet  heart     The  traveller,  who  beheld 
The  low  tower  of  the  little  pile,  might  deem 
It  were  the  house  of  God ;  nor  would  he  err 
So  deeming,  for  that  home  would  be  the  home 
Of  Peace  and  Love,  and  they  would  hallow  it 
To  Him.     Oh,  life  of  blessedness  1  to  reap 
The  fhiit  of  honourable  toil,  and  bound 
Our  wishes  with  our  wants !  Delightful  thoughts, 
That  soothe  the  solitude  of  weary  Hope, 
Te  leave  her  to  reality  awaked. 
Like  the  poor  captive,  flrom  some  fleeting  dream 
Of  friends  and  liberty  and  home  restored. 
Startled,  and  listening  as  the  midnight  storm 
Beats  hard  and  heavy  through  hii  dungeon  ban. 

Bath,  1795. 


IV. 

WaiTTEN 

ON  CHRISTMAS  DAT,  1796. 

How  many  hearts  are  happy  at  this  hour 

In  England  !  Brightly  o*er  the  cheerful  hall 

Flares  the  heaped  hearth,  and  friends  and  kindred  mrel; 

And  the  glad  mother  round  her  festive  board 

Beholds  her  children,  separated  long 

Amid  the  wide  world's  ways,  assemUed  now, 

A  sight  at  which  affection  lightens  up 

With  smiles,  the  eye  that  age  has  long  bedimm*d. 

I  do  remember  when  I  was  a  child 

How  my  young  heart,  a  stranger  then  to  care^ 

With  transport  leap'd  upon  this  holyday. 

As  o'er  the  house,  all  gay  with  evergreens. 

From  friend  to  fHend  with  joyfdl  speed  I  m. 

Bidding  a  merry  Christmas  to  them  all. 

Those  years  are  past ;  their  pleasures  and  thdr  pain 

Are  now  like  yonder  convent-crested  hill 

That  bounds  the  distant  prospect,  indistinct. 

Yet  pictured  upon  memory's  mystic  glaaa 

In  fgiint  fair  hues.     A  weary  traveller  now 

I  journey  o'er  the  desert  mountain  tracks 

Of  Leon,  wilds  all  drear  and  comfortless, 

>Vhere  the  grey  lizards  in  the  noontide  lun 

Sport  on  the  rocks,  and  where  the  goatherd  startiy 

Roused  fh>m  his  sleep  at  midnight  when  he  bean 

The  prowling  wolf,  and  falten  as  he  calls 

On  Saints  to  save.     Here  of  the  friends  I  think 

Wlio  now,  I  ween,  remember  me,  and  fill 

The  glass  of  votive  fHendship.     At  the  name 

Will  not  thy  cheek.  Beloved,  change  its  hue. 

And  in  those  gentle  eyes  uncall'd-for  tean 

Tremble  ?     I  will  not  wish  thee  not  to  weep ; 

Such  tean  are  tree  Anom  bitterness,  and  they 

Who  know  not  what  It  is  sometimes  to  wake 

And  weep  at  midnight  are  but  instrumenti 

Of  Nature's  common  work.     Yet,  think  of  me. 

My  Edith,  think  that  travelling  far  away, 

Thus  I  beguile  the  solitary  houn 

With  many  a  day-dream,  picturing  acenes  at  ftlr 

Of  peace,  and  comfort,  and  domestic  bite 

As  ever  to  the  youthftil  poet*s  eye 

Creative  Fancy  ihshlon'd.     Think  of  me. 
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ent,  thine ;  and  If  a  tigh  will  riae, 
mbidden,  at  the  thought  steal  down, 
rill  cheer  thee,  and  the  happy  hour 
soon  all  sorrow  overpay. 


V. 

WmiTTEN    AFTEa   VISITINO 

:£  CONVENT  OF  ARRABIDA 

MKAa     SETDBAL. 

Mabcb  22.  irjft. 

dwellers  in  this  holy  house : 
never  worldly  thoughts  intrude 
reat,  this  sarrrd  solitude, 
;t  with  Religion  makes  her  home, 
a  tenant  such  a  goodly  scene, 
1  ye  be  but  good,  where  all  is  fair, 
the  mirror  of  the  mind  reflects 
auty  ?     0*er  these  mountain  wilds 
.te  eye  with  ever  new  delight 
:ured,  marking  now  where  to  the  wind 
■e  bends  its  many-tinted  boughs 
xxordant  sound ;  and  now  the  sport 
ea-blrds  o'er  the  tranquil  deep, 
he  long-extending  stream  of  light 
broad  orb  of  day  refulgent  sinks 
d  Ocean's  line.     To  have  no  cares 
le  heart,  no  wants  that  to  the  earth 
reluctant  spirit,  to  be  freed 
d  communion  with  the  selfish  tribe 
lip  Mammon, — yea,  emancipate 
world's  bondage,  even  while  the  soul 
ill  its  corruptible  clay, . . 
dwellers  in  this  holy  house, 
•nvy  you.     Tou  never  see 
y's  a^ing  eye,  nor  roam  about 
e  and  hateful  haunts  of  crowded  men, 
alth  and  Power  have  built  their  palaces, 
>ads  his  snares  secure,  man  preys  on  man, 
bounds,  and  rampant  Vice, 
ifection  worse  than  mortal,  taints 
of  humankind, 

I  too  could  love, 
I  of  this  sacred  solitude, 
ride,  and  when  the  sun  rides  high 
fequester'd  dingle's  coolest  shade ; 
i  breezy  hour,  along  the  beach 
.  »k>w  step,  and  gaxe  upon  the  deep, 
the  breath  of  evening  fann'd  my  brow, 
ikl  waves  with  their  continuous  sound 
y  accustom'd  ear,  think  thankfully 
1  from  the  crowd  withdrawn  in  time, 
1  an  harbour. . .  Tet  may  yonder  deep 
lets  unprofitable  thought, 
brethren.     Would  the  mariner, 
DfTOs  may  sometimes  swell  the  mighty  waves, 
he  reeling  bark  with  thundering  crash 
mountainous  surge,  quit  yonder  deep, 
r  float  upon  some  tranquil  sea, 
'velcM  waters  never  feel  the  gale, 
gnatlon  ?     Bouse  thyself  my  soul ! 
this  fiir  KlMeluding  dreams; 


It  is  thy  spring-time ;  sow,  if  thou  would'st  reap ; 

Then,  after  honest  labour,  welcome  rest. 

In  full  contentment  not  to  be  enjoy'd 

Unless  when  duly  eam'd.     O  happy  then 

To  know  that  we  have  walked  among  mankind 

More  sinn'd  against  than  sinning !    Happy  then 

To  muse  on  many  a  sorrow  overpast. 

And  think  the  business  of  the  day  is  done, 

And  as  the  evening  of  our  lives  shall  close. 

The  peaceful  evening,  with  a  Christian's  hope 

Expect  the  dawn  of  everlasting  day. 

Lisbon,  J7!)6. 


VI. 
ON  MY  OWN  MINIATURE  PICTURE, 

TAKEN    AT   TWO   TEARS    OF    AOE. 

And  I  was  once  like  this  I  that  glowing  cheek 

Was  mine,  those  pleasure-sparkling  eyes ;  that  brow 

Smooth  as  the  level  lake,  when  not  a  breeze 

Dies  o'er  the  sleeping  sur&ce ! . .  Twenty  years 

Ilave  wrought  strange  alteration  !  Of  the  friends 

VTho  once  so  dearly  prized  this  miniature. 

And  loved  it  for  its  likeness,  some  are  gone 

To  their  last  home ;  and  some,  estranged  in  heart. 

Beholding  me,  with  quick-averted  glance 

Pass  on  the  otlier  side.     But  still  these  hues 

Remain  unalter'd,  and  these  features  wear 

The  look  of  Infancy  and  Innocence. 

I  search  myself  in  vain,  and  find  no  trace 

Of  what  I  was :  those  lightly  arching  lines 

Dark  and  o'erhanging  now ;  and  that  sweet  face 

Settled  in  these  strong  lineaments  I  .  .  There  were 

Who  form'd  high  hopes  and  flattering  ones  of  thee, 

Toung  Robert !  for  thine  eye  was  quick  to  speak 

Each  opening  feeling :  should  they  not  have  known, 

If  the  rich  rainbow  on  a  morning  cloud 

Reflects  its  radiant  dyes,  the  husbandman 

Beholds  the  ominous  glory,  and  foresees 

Impending  storms  I  . .  They  augured  happily. 

That  thou  didst  love  each  wild  and  wondrous  tale 

Of  faery  fiction,  and  thine  infont  tongue 

Lisp'd  with  delight  the  godlike  deeds  of  Greece 

And  rising  Rome  ;  therefore  they  deem'd,  forsooth. 

That  thou  shouldst  tread  Preferment's  pleasant  path. 

Ill-Judging  ones !  they  let  thy  little  feet 

Stray  in  the  pleasant  paths  of  Poesy, 

And  when  thou  shouldst  have  prest  amid  the  crowd. 

There  didst  thou  love  to  linger  out  the  day, 

Loitering  beneath  the  Uurel's  barren  shade. 

Spirit  of  Spenser  !  was  the  wanderer  wrong  ? 

Bristol,  179€. 


VIL 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FAVOURITE  OLD 

SPANIEL. 

And  they  have  drown'd  thee  then  at  last!    i>oor 

Phillis! 
The  burden  of  old  age  was  heavy  on  thee. 
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And  yet  thou  should^st  have  lived!  What  though 

thine  eye 
Was  dim,  and  watch'd  no  more  with  eager  joy 
The  wonted  call  that  on  thy  dull  sense  sunk 
With  fruitless  repetition^  the  warm  Sun 
Might  still  have  chcer*d  thy  slumbers;  thou  didst 

love 
To  lick  the  hand  that  fed  thee,  and  though  past 
Youth's  active  season,  even  Life  itself 
Was  comfort     Poor  old  friend,  how  earnestly 
Would  I  have  pleaded  for  thee  I  thou  hadst  been 
Still  the  companion  of  my  boyish  sports ; 
And  as  I  roam'd  o'er  Avon's  woody  cliffs. 
From  many  a  day-dream  has  thy  short  quick  bark 
Recall'd  my  wandering  soul.     I  have  beguiled 
Often  the  melancholy  hours  at  school, 
Sour'd  by  some  little  tyrant,  with  the  thought 
Of  distant  home,  and  I  remember'd  then 
Thy  faithfiil  fondness ;  for  not  mean  the  joy, 
Returning  at  the  happy  holydays, 
I  felt  from  thy  dumb  welcome.     Pensively 
Sometimes  have  I  remarked  thy  slow  decay, 
Feeling  myself  changed  too,  and  musing  much 
On  many  a  sad  vicissitude  of  Life. 
Ah,  poor  companion  !  when  thou  foUowedst  last 
Thy  master's  parting  footsteps  to  the  gate 
Which  closed  for  ever  on  him,  thou  didst  lose 
Thy  truest  friend,  and  none  was  left  to  plead 
For  the  old  age  of  brute  fidelity. 
But  fiire  thee  well  I  Mine  is  no  narrow  creed  ; 
And  Hb  who  gave  thee  being  did  not  frame 
The  mystery  of  life  to  be  the  sport 
Of  merciless  Man.     There  is  another  world 
For  all  that  live  and  move  .  .  a  better  one  1 
Where  the  proud  bipeds,  who  would  fain  confine 
Infinite  Goodness  to  the  little  bounds 
Of  their  own  charity,  may  envy  thee. 

B/istal,  1796. 


VIIL 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  DAY'S  JOURNEY  IN 

SPAIN. 

Not  less  delighted  do  I  call  to  mind. 
Land  of  Romance,  thy  wild  and  lovely  scenes. 
Than  I  beheld  them  first     Pleased  I  retraiH* 
With  memory's  eye  the  placid  Minho's  course. 
And  catch  its  winding  waters  gleaming  bright 
Amid  the  broken  distance.     I  review 
Leon's  wide  wastes,  and  heights  precipitous. 
Seen  with  a  pleasure  not  unmix'd  with  dread, 
As  the  sagacious  mules  along  the  brink 
Wound  patiently  and  slow  their  way  secure  ; 
And  rude  Galicia's  hovels,  and  huge  rocks 
And  mountains  where,  when  all  beside  was  dim. 
Dark  and  broad-headed  the  tall  pines  erect 
Rose  on  the  farthest  eminence  distinct. 
Cresting  the  evening  sky. 

Rain  now  falls  thick, 
And  damp  and  heavy  is  the  unwholesome  air ; 
I  by  thb  friendly  hearth  remember  Spain, 
And  tread  in  fancy  once  apr.ln  the  rorid, 


Where  twelve  months  since  I  held  my  way,  and 

thought 
Of  England,  and  of  all  my  heart  held  de^, 
And  wish'd  thit  day  were  come. 

The  rooming  mist, 
Well  I  remember,  hover'd  o'er  the  heath. 
When  with  the  earliest  dawn  of  day  we  left 
The  solitary  Yenta.  ^     Soon  the  Sun 
Rose  in  his  glory ;  scatter'd  by  the  breeze 
The  thin  fog  roll'd  away,  and  now  emerged 
We  saw  where  Oropesa's  castled  hill 
Tower'd  dark,  and  dimly  seen  ;  and  now  we  pass'd 
Torvalva*s  quiet  huts,  and  on*  our  way 
Paused  frequently,  look'd  back,  and  gazed  around. 
Then  joumey'd  on,  yet  tum'd  and  gazed  again, 
So  lovely  was  the  scene.     That  ducal  pile 
Of  the  Toledos  now  with  all  its  towers 
Shone  in  the  sunlight.     Half  way  up  the  hill, 
Embower'd  in  olives,  like  the  abode  of  Peace, 
Lay  Lagartina ;  and  the  cool  fresh  gale 
Bending  the  young  com  on  the  gradual  slope 
Play'd  o'er  its  varying  verdure.     I  beheld 
A  convent  near,  and  could  almost  have  thought 
The  dwellers  there  must  needs  be  holy  men. 
For  as  they  look'd  around  them  all  they  saw 
Was  good. 

But  when  the  purple  eve  came  on, 
How  did  the  lovely  landscape  fill  my  heart  1 
Trees  scatter'd  among  peering  rocks  adom'd 
The  near  ascent ;  the  vale  was  overspread 
With  ilex  in  its  wintry  foliage  gay. 
Old  cork  trees  through  their  soft  and  swelling  but 
Bursting,  and  glaucous  olives,  underneath 
Whose  fertilizing  influence  the  green  herb 
Grows  greener,  and  with  heavier  ears  enrich'd 
The  healthful  harvest  bends.     Pellucid  streams 
Through  many  a  vocal  channel  from  the  hlUs 
Wound  through  the  valley  their  melodious  way ; 
And  o'er  the  intermediate  woods  descried, 
Naval-Moral's  church  tower  announced  to  us 
Our  resting-place  that  night, — a  welcome  mark ; 
Though  willingly  we  loiter'd  to  behold 
In  long  expanse  Plasencia's  fertile  plain. 
And  the  high  mountain  range  which  bounded  it. 
Now  losing  fast  the  roseate  hue  that  eve 
Shed  o'er  its  summit  and  its  snowy  breast. 
For  eve  was  closing  now.     Faint  and  more  fUnt 
The  murmurs  of  the  goathenl's  scatter'd  flock 
Were  borne  upon  the  air,  and  sailing  slow 
The  broad-wing'd  stork  sought  on  the  church  tower 

top 
His  consecrated  nest     O  lovely  scenes  I 
I  gazed  ui>on  you  with  intense  delight. 
And  yet  with  thoughts  that  weigh  the  spirit  down. 
I  was  a  stranger  in  a  foreign  land. 
And  knowing  that  these  eyes  should  never  more 
Behold  that  glorious  prosiiect.  Earth  itself 
Appeared  the  place  of  pilgrimage  it  is. 

Bristol,  Jan.  15.  1797. 


Venta  dc  Pcralbanegas. 
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IX. 

TO  MARGARET  HILL, 
warxTEH  moM  London.     1798. 


nay,  you  mugt  not 


Maegarxt!  my  Cousin,  . 

smiie, 

I  lore  the  homely  and  funiliar  phrase : 
And  I  will  call  thee  Cousin  Margaret, 
However  quaint  amid  the  measured  line 
The  good  old  term  appears.     On  I  it  looks  ill 
Vhen  delicate  tonnes  disclaim  old  terms  of  kin, 
Sir-hi^  and  Madam-ing  as  civilly 
As  if  the  road  between  the  heart  and  lips 
▼ere  such  a  weary  and  Laplandish  way, 
Thit  the  poor  travellers  came  to  the  red  gates 
Half  frozen.     Trust  me.  Cousin  Margaret, 
For  many  a  day  my  memory  hath  play*d 
Tbr  creditor  with  me  on  your  account. 
And  made  me  shame  to  think  that  I  should  owe 
So  \oar  the  debt  of  kindness.     But  in  truth 
like  Christian  on  his  pilgrimage,  I  bear 
So  heavy  a  pack  of  business,  that  albeit 
I  toQ  on  mainly,  in  our  twelve  hours'  race 
I  Time  leaves  me  distanced.     Loth  indeed  were  I 
That  for  a  moment  you  should  lay  to  me 
Unkiiid  neglect ;  mine,  Margaret,  is  a  heart 
Thit  smokes  not,  yet  methinks  there  should  be  some 
Vho  know  its  genuine  warmth.     I  am  not  one 
I  Who  can  play  off  my  smiles  and  courtesies 
To  every  Lady  of  her  lap-dog  tired 
Who  wants  a  play-thing ;  I  am  no  sworn  fHend 
Of  half-an-hour,  as  apt  to  leave  as  love ; 
Mine  are  no  mushroom  feelings,  which  spring  up 
At  once  without  a  seed  and  take  no  root, 
▼behest  dbtrusted.     In  a  narrow  sphere. 
The  little  circle  of  domestic  life, 
I  would  be  known  and  loved :  the  world  beyond 
b  not  for  me.     But,  Margaret,  sure  I  think 
That  you  should  know  me  well,  for  you  and  I 
Grew  up  together,  and  when  we  look  back 
tpoQ  dd  times,  our  recoUectlnns  paint 
The  ame  fiuniliar  hen.     Did  I  wield 
The  wand  of  Merlin's  magic,  I  would  make 
Brave  witchcraft.     We  vrould  have  a  fisiery  ship, 
Aj,  a  new  Ark,  as  in  that  other  flood 
▼hkh  swept  the  sons  of  Anak  trom  the  earth  ; 
The  Sylphs  should  waft  us  to  some  goodly  isle 
Uke  that  where  whilom  old  Apollidon, 
KtMng  wisely  fhmi  the  troublous  world, 
Bdlt  up  his  blameless  spell ;  and  I  would  bid 
The  Sn-Nymphs  pile  around  their  coral  bowers. 
Tint  we  might  stand  upon  the  beach,  and  mark 
The  fiv-off  breakers  shower  their  silver  spray. 
And  bear  the  eternal  roar,  whose  pleasant  sound 
Told  us  that  never  mariner  should  reach 
Ov  quiet  coast.     In  such  a  blessed  isle 
We  might  renew  the  days  of  infancy, 
And  Life  like  a  long  childhood  pass  away. 
Without  one  care.     It  may  be,  Margaret, 
That  I  shaU  yet  be  gather*d  to  my  friends ; 
For  I  am  not  of  those  who  Uve  estranged 
or  choice,  tm  at  the  last  they  Join  their  race 


In  the  family. vault     If  so,  if  I  should  lose, 
Like  my  old  friend  the  Pilgrim,  this  huge  pack 
So  hea\'y  on  my  shoulders,  I  and  mine 
Right  pleasantly  will  end  our  pilgrimage. 
If  not,  if  I  should  never  pet  beyond 
This  Vanity-town,  there  is  another  world 
Where  friends  will  meet.     And  often,  Margaret, 
I  gaze  at  night  into  the  boundless  sky, 
And  think  that  I  shall  there  \)c  bom  again. 
The  exalted  native  of  some  better  star ; 
And,  like  the  untaught  American,  I  look 
To  find  in  Ileaven  the  things  I  loved  on  earth. 


X. 


AUTL'MN. 

Nav,  William,  nay,  not  so  1  the  changeful  year 

In  all  its  due  successions  to  my  itight 

Presents  but  varied  beauties,  transient  all, 

All  in  their  season  good.     These  fading  leaves. 

That  with  their  rich  variety  of  hues 

Make  yonder  forest  in  the  slanting  sun 

So  beautiful,  in  you  awake  the  thought 

Of  winter,  .  .  cold,  drear  winter,  when  the  trees 

Each  like  a  fleshless  skeleton  shall  stretch 

Its  bare  brown  boughs ;    when  not  a  flower  shall 

spread 
Its  colours  to  the  day,  and  not  a  bird 
Carol  its  joyaunce,  .  .  but  all  nature  wear 
One  sullen  aspect,  bleak  and  desolate,  , 

To  eye,  ear,  feeling,  comfortless  alike. 
To  me  their  many-colour'd  beauties  speak 
Of  times  of  merriment  and  festival. 
The  year's  best  holyday  :  I  call  to  mind 
The  school-boy  days,  when  in  the  fulling  leaves 
I  saw  with  eager  hoi)e  the  pleasant  irign 
Of  coming  Christmas ;  when  at  morn  I  took 
My  wooden  kalendar,  and  counting  up 
Once  more  its  often-told  account,  smoothed  off 
Each  day  with  more  delight  the  daily  notch. 
To  you  the  beauties  of  the  autumnal  year 
Make  mouniful  emblems,  and  you  think  of  man 
Doom'd  to  the  grave's  long  winter,  spirit-broken. 
Bending  beneath  the  burthen  of  his  years, 
Sensc-dullM  and  fretful,  "  full  of  aches  and  pains," 
Yet  clinging  still  to  life.     To  me  they  shew 
The  calm  decay  of  nature  when  the  mind 
Retains  its  strength,  and  in  the  languid  eye 
Religion's  holy  hopes  kindle  a  joy 
That  makes  old  age  look  lovely.     All  to  you 
Is  dark  and  cheerless ;  you  in  this  fair  world 
See  some  destroying  principle  abroad, 
Air,  earth,  and  water  full  of  living  things, 
Each  on  the  other  preying ;  and  the  ways 
Of  man,  a  strange  perplexing  labyrinth. 
Where  crimes  and  miseries,  each  producing  each. 
Render  life  loathsome,  and  destroy  the  hope 
That  should  in  death  bring  comfort.  Oh,  my  friend, 
That  thy  faith  were  as  mine  !  that  thou  couldst  sec 
Death  still  producing  life,  and  evil  still 
Working  its  own  destruction  ;  couldst  behold 
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The  strifes  and  troubles  of  this  troubled  world 
With  the  strong  eye  that  sees  the  promised  day 
Dawn  through  this  night  of  tempest  I  All  things  then 
Would  minister  to  joy  ;  then  should  thine  heart 
]^  heal'd  and  harmonized,  and  thou  wouldst  feel 
God,  always,  every  where,  and  all  in  alL 

fVettburif,  1798. 


XL 


THE  VICTORY. 

Hark,  . .  how  the  church-bells  with  redoubling  peals 

Stim  the  glad  ear :     Tidings  of  joy  have  come. 

Good  tidings  of  great  joy  I  two  gallant  ships 

Met  on  the  element, . .  they  met,  they  fought 

A  desperate  fight ! . .  good  tidings  of  great  joy ! 

Old  Eogland  triumph*d  1  yet  another  day 

Of  glory  for  the  ruler  of  the  waves ! 

For  those  who  fell,  'twas  in  their  country*s  cause. 

They  have  their  passing  paragraphs  of  praise. 

And  are  forgotten. 

There  was  one  who  died 
In  that  day's  glory,  whose  obscurer  name 
No  proud  historian's  page  will  chronicle. 
Peace  to  his  honest  soul  I    I  read  his  name, 
Twas  in  the  list  of  slaughter,  and  thanked  God 
The  sound  was  not  f&miliar  to  mine  ear. 
But  it  was  told  me  after,  that  this  man 
Was  one  whom  lawful  violence  had  forced 
From  his  own  home  and  wife  and  little  ones. 
Who  by  his  labour  llv'd ;  that  he  was  one 
Whose  uncorrupted  heart  could  keenly  feel 
A  husband's  love,  a  father's  anxlousness ; 
That  from  the  wages  of  his  toil  he  fed 
The  distant  dear  ones,  and  would  talk  of  them 
At  midnight  when  he  trod  the  silent  deck 
With  him  he  valued, . .  talk  of  them,  of  joys 
Which  he  had  known, . .  Oh  God  !  and  of  the  hour 
When  they  should  meet  again,  till  his  full  heart. 
His  manly  heart,  at  times  would  overflow. 
Even  like  a  child's,  with  very  tenderness. 
Peace  to  his  honest  spirit !  suddenly 
It  came,  and  merciful  the  ball  of  death. 
That  it  came  suddenly  and  sbatter'd  him, 
Nor  left  a  moment's  agonizing  thought 
On  those  he  loved  so  weUL 

He  ocean-deep 
Now  lies  at  rest.     Be  Thou  her  comforter 
Who  art  the  widow's  ftiend !    Man  does  not  know 
What  a  cold  sickness  made  her  blood  run  back 
When  first  she  heard  the  tidings  of  the  fight ! 
Man  does  not  know  with  what  a  dreadful  hope 
She  listened  to  the  names  of  those  who  died ; 
Man  does  not  know,  or  knowing  will  not  heed. 
With  what  an  agony  of  tenderness 
She  gaxed  upon  her  children,  and  beheld 
His  Image  who  was  gone.     O  God  I  be  Thou, 
Who  art  the  widow's  friend,  her  comforter ! 

Wr$tbury,  1798. 


XIL 

HISTORY 

Thou  chronicle  of  crimes  !   I'll  read  no  more ; 
For  I  am  one  who  willingly  would  love 
His  feUow-klnd.     O  gentle  Poesy, 
Receive  me  firom  the  court's  polluted  scenes, 
From  dungeon  horrors,  from  the  fields  of  war. 
Receive  me  to  your  haunts, .  .  that  I  may  nurse 
My  nature's  better  feelings,  for  my  soul 
Sickens  at  man's  misdeeds  I 

I  spake,  when  lo ! 
There  stood  before  me,  in  her  majesty, 
Clio,  the  strong-eyed  Muse.     Upon  her  brow 
Sate  a  calm  anger.     Go,  young  man,  she  cried. 
Sigh  among  myrtle  bowers,  and  let  thy  soul 
Efftise  itself  in  strains  so  sorrowful  sweet. 
That  love-sick  Maids  may  weep  upon  thy  page. 
Soothed  with  delicious  sorrow.    Oh  shame  I  shame 
Was  it  for  this  I  waken'd  thy  young  mind  ? 
Was  It  for  this  I  made  thy  swelling  heart 
Throb  at  the  deeds  of  Greece,  and  thy  boy's  eye 
So  kindle  wlien  that  glorious  Spartan  died  ? 
Boy  !  boy !  deceive  me  not ! . . .  What  if  the  tale 
Of  murder'd  millions  strike  a  chUllng  pang ; 
What  if  Tiberius  in  his  Island  stews. 
And  Philip  at  hto  beads,  alike  Inspire 
Strong  anger  and  contempt ;  hast  thou  not  risen 
With  nobler  feelings, . .  with  a  deeper  love 
For  f^reedom  ?     Yes,  if  righteously  thy  soul 
Loathes  the  black  history  of  human  crimes 
And  human  misery,  let  that  spirit  fill 
Thy  song,  and  It  shall  teach  thee,  boy  I  to  raise 
Strains  such  as  Cato  might  have  deign 'd  to  hear. 
As  Sidney  in  his  hall  of  bliss  may  love. 

U'eUburj/,  1798. 


XIIL 

WRITTEN   IMMEDIATELY  AFTER  READHI 
THE  SPEECH  OF  ROBERT  EMMET, 

ON  HIS  TRIAL   AND    COMVICTIOK    FOR   HIGH   TREASO 

SEPT.    1803. 

"  Let  no  man  write  my  epitaph ;  let  my  grave 
Be  unlnscribed,  and  let  my  memory  rest 
Till  other  times  are  come,  and  other  men. 
Who  then  may  do  me  justice."  * 

Emmet,  no ! 
No  withering  curse  hath  dried  my  spirit  up. 
That  I  should  now  be  silent, . .  that  my  sotd 

1  These  were  the  words  in  his  speech :  '*  Let  there  be  i 
inscription  upon  my  tomb.  Let  no  man  write  my  epttap 
No  Qian  can  write  my  epitaph.  I  am  here  ready  to  die.  1 1 
not  allowed  to  vindicate  my  character ;  and  when  I  cm  pi 
Tented  from  Tindicating  myself,  let  no  man  dare  to  oalin 
niato  me.  Let  my  character  and  my  motives  repose 
obscurity  and  peace,  till  other  times  and  other  men  can  ' 
them  Justice.  Then  shall  my  character  be  vindicated;  tfa 
may  my  epitaph  be  written.    I  luva  oomb.** 
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1  the  stirring  inspiration  shrink, 
t  shakes  her,  and  withhold  her  voice, 
nest  impulse  never  more 
mpious  I  withheld  it  now, 
ny  heart     Here,  here  in  this  free  Isle, 
I  thy  young  virtue's  erring  zeal 
to  perilous  an  enemy, 
:  England  shall  an  English  hand 
nperishable  monument ; 
le  own  misfortune  and  to  ours, 
n  deadly  error  so  beguiled, 
England  shall  an  English  voice 
f  mourning-song.     For  thou  hast  paid 
lenalty  of  that  misdeed ; 
1  done  her  unrelenting  part, 
ith  be  Justice  who  drives  on, 
blind,  the  chariot  wheels  of  death. 

,  so  glowing  for  the  general  good, 
ovely  manhood  had  been  thine, 
e  violent  workings  of  thy  youth 
iway,  hadst  thou  been  wisely  spared, 
Mow  and  certain  influences 
rling  and  maturing  thought. 
at  heart, . .  that  noble  heart  of  thine, 
now  had  snapt  one  spell,  which  beat 
)rave  indignation  at  the  shame 
r  France,  and  of  her  miscreant  Lord, 
clung  to  England  !    With  what  love, 
and  perfect  love,  returned  to  her, 
IT  of  thy  love,  the  champion  now 
1, . .  yea,  the  only  champion  now, 
>  be  the  Avenger.     But  the  blow 
,  the  indiscriminating  blow, 
portion  to  the  Grave  consign'd 
ius.  generous  Virtue.     Oh,  grief,  grief ! 
and  reproach  I    Have  ye  to  learn, 
past,  and  to  the  future  blind, 
IS  irremissibly  exact 
life,  how  lightly  life  is  staked, 
stemper'd  times  the  feverish  mind 
lelusion  yields  ?     Have  ye  to  learn 
a  deep  and  spirit-stirring  voice 
all  Bevenge  ?     Have  ye  no  hearts 
understand  how  Mercy  tames 
Mture,  maddened  by  old  wrongs, 
it  in  tiie  gentle  bands  of  love, 
and  adamant  were  weak  to  hold 
m-strength  subdued  I 

Let  no  man  write 
ti  I    Emmet,  nay ;  thou  shalt  not  go 
y  fhnrral  strain  !     O  young  and  good 
hough  erring  here,  thou  shalt  not  go 
I  nor  unsung.     And  better  thus 
at  indiscriminating  stroke, 
11,  than  to  have  lived  to  mourn, 
>u  wouldst,  in  misery  and  remorse, 
disastrous  triumph ;  to  have  seen, 
ghtj  at  that  aweftil  hour 
away  his  tSace,  wild  Ignorance 
ind  frantic  Vengeance,  and  dark  Zeal, 
I  paHions  tyrannous,  and  the  fires 
tioD  once  again  ablaie. 
imik  into  fby  soul  to  see, 
of  lU,  the  mfflan  slaves  of  France 
r  nadtc  coontiy  lording  it ! 


How  happier  thus,  in  that  heroic  mood 
That  takes  away  the  sting  of  death,  to  die. 
By  all  the  good  and  all  the  wise  forgiven. 
Tea,  in  all  ages  by  the  wise  and  good 
To  be  remember'd,  mournM,  and  honoured  still. 

Kfswick. 


XIV. 

THANKSGIVING  FOR  VICTORY. 

[Written  for  Music,  and  compoied  by  Shield.] 

Glort  to  Thee  in  thine  omnipotence, 

O  Lord,  who  art  our  shield  and  our  defence. 

And  dost  dispense. 

As  seemeth  best  to  thine  unerring  will 

(Which  passeth  mortal  sense), 

The  lot  of  Victory  still ; 

Edging  sometimes  with  might  the  sword  unjust ; 

And  bowing  to  the  dust 

The  rightful  cause,  that  so  such  seeming  ill 

May  thine  appointed  purposes  fhlfil ; 
Sometimes,  as  in  this  late  auspicious  hour 

For  which  our  hymns  we  raise, 

Making  the  wicked  feel  thy  present  power ; 

Glory  to  thee  and  praise. 

Almighty  God,  by  whom  our  strength  was  given  t 

Glory  to  thee,  O  Lord  of  Earth  and  Heaven ! 

Keiun'ck,  1815. 


XV. 

STANZAS 
warrrxK  in  ladt  lonsdale*s  album,  at 

LOWTHER    CASTLE,    OCTOBER  13.    1821. 

1. 

Sometimes  in  youthftil  years. 
When  in  some  ancient  ruin  I  have  stood. 
Alone  and  musing,  till  with  quiet  tears 

I  felt  my  cheeks  bedew'd, 
A  melancholy  thought  hath  made  me  grieve 
For  this  our  age,  and  humbled  me  in  mind. 

That  it  should  pass  away  and  leave 

No  monuments  behind. 

2. 

Not  for  themselves  alone 
Our  Others  lived  ;  nor  with  a  niggard  hand 
Raised  they  the  fabrics  of  enduring  stone* 

Which  yet  adorn  the  land  ; 
Their  piles,  memorials  of  the  mighty  dead. 
Survive  them  still,  majestic  in  decay ; 

But  ours  are  like  ourselves,  I  said. 

The  creatures  of  a  day. 

3. 

With  other  feelings  now, 
Lowther !  have  I  beheld  thy  stately  walls. 
Thy  pinnacles,  and  broad  embattied  brow. 

And  hospitable  halls. 
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The  sun  those  wide-spread  battlements  shall  crest. 
And  silent  years  unharming  shall  go  by, 

Till  centuries  in  their  course  invest 

Thy  towers  with  sanctity. 

4. 

But  thou  the  while  shalt  bear, 
To  after-times,  an  old  and  honoured  name. 
And  to  remote  posterity  declare 

Thy  Founder's  virtuous  fame. 
Fair  structure  I  worthy  the  triumphant  age 
Of  glorious  England's  opulence  and  power, 

Peace  be  thy  lasting  heritage. 

And  happiness  thy  dower ! 


XVL 
STANZAS 

ADDMUSXD  TO  W.  R.  TURNER,  ESQ.,  R.  A.,  ON  HIS 
VIEW  OF  THE  LAGO  MAGGIORE  FROM  THE  TOWN 
OF   ARONA. 

[EngrnTed  for  the  Keepsake  of  1829.] 

1. 
Turner,  thy  pencil  brings  to  mind  a  day 

When  fhnn  Laveno  and  the  Beuscer  hill 
I  over  Lake  Verbanus  held  my  way 

In  pleasant  fellowship,  with  wind  at  will ; 
Smooth  were  the  waters  wide,  the  sky  serene. 
And  our  hearts  gladden'd  with  the  joyM  scene ; 

2. 
Joyftd, ..  for  all  things  minister'd  delight,  .  . 

The  lake  and  land,  the  mountains  and  the  vales ; 
The  Alps  their  snowy  summits  rear'd  in  light. 

Tempering  with  gelid  breath  the  summer  gales ; 
And  verdant  shores  and  woods  refkvsh'd  the  eye 
That  else  had  ached  beneath  that  brilliant  sky. 

3. 
To  that  elaborate  island  were  we  bound 

Of  yore  the  scene  of  Borromcan  pride, .  . 
Folly's  prodigious  work ;  where  all  around. 

Under  its  coronet  and  self-belied, 
Look  where  you  will,  you  cannot  choose  but  see 
The  obtrusive  motto's  proud  **  Husiiutt  I " 

4. 
Far  off  the  Borromean  saint  was  seen. 

Distinct  though  distant,  o'er  his  native  town, 
Where  his  Colossus  with  benignant  mien 

Looks  from  its  station  on  Arona  down : 
To  it  the  inland  sailor  lifts  his  eyes, 
From  the  wide  lake,  when  perilous  storms  arise. 

6. 
But  no  storm  threatcn'd  on  that  summer-day ; 

The  whole  rich  scene  appeared  for  joyance  made ; 
With  many  a  gliding  bark  the  mere  was  gay. 

The  fields  and  groves  in  all  their  wealth  array*d; 
I  could  have  thought  the  Sun  beheld  with  smiles 
Those  towns  and  palaces  and  populous  isles. 


6. 
From  fidr  Arona,  even  on  such  a  day, 

When  gladness  was  descending  like  a  shower. 
Great  painter,  did  thy  gifted  eye  survey 

The  splendid  scene  ;  and,  conscious  of  its  power 
Well  haUi  thine  hand  inimitable  given 
The  glories  of  the  lake,  and  land,  and  heaven. 

Keswick,  1828. 


xvn. 


ON  A  PICTURE  BY  J.  M.  WRIGHT,  ESQ. 
[EngraTed  for  the  Keepuke  of  1S29.] 

1. 
The  sky-lark  hath  perceived  his  prison-door 

Unclosed ;  for  liberty  the  captive  tries : 
Puss  eagerly  hath  watched  him  from  the  floor. 

And  in  her  grasp  he  flutters,  pants,  and  di«. 


Lucy's  own  Puss,  and  Lucy's  own  dear  Bird, 
Her  foster'd  fevourites  both  for  many  a  day. 

That  which  the  tender-hearted  giri  prefcrr'd. 
She  in  her  fondness  knew  not  sooth  to  say. 

3. 
For  if  the  sky-lark's  pipe  were  shrill  and  strongs 

And  its  rich  tones  the  thrilling  ear  might  please, 
Yet  Pussybel  could  breathe  a  fireside  song 

As  winning,  when  she  lay  on  Lucy's  knees. 

4. 
Both  knew  her  voice,  and  each  alike  would  seek 

Her  eye,  her  smile,  her  fondling  touch  to  gain : 
How  faintly  then  may  words  her  sorrow  speak, 

When  by  the  one  she  sees  the  other  slain. 

5. 

The  flowers  fiill  scatter'd  fW>m  her  lifted  hands ; 

A  cry  of  grief  she  utters  in  affright ; 
And  self-condemn'd  for  negligence  she  stands 

Aghast  and  helpless  at  the  cruel  sight 

6. 
Come,  Lucy,  let  me  dry  those  tearftil  eyes ; 

Take  thou,  dear  child,  a  lesson  not  unholy. 
From  one  whom  nature  taught  to  moralise 

Both  in  his  mirth  and  in  his  melancholy. 

7. 
I  will  not  warn  thee  not  to  set  thy  heart 

Too  fondly  upon  perishable  things  ; 
In  vain  the  earnest  preacher  spends  his  art 

Upon  that  theme ;  in  vain  the  poet  sings. 

8. 
It  is  our  nature's  strong  necessity, 

And  this  the  soul's  unerring  instincts  tell : 
Therefore  I  say,  let  us  love  worthily. 

Dear  child,  and  then  we  cannot  love  too  wdL 
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9. 
it  is  all  losses  to  deplore, 
:h  dutiful  affection  can  sustain, 
hat  the  heart  should,  in  its  inmost  core, 
len  without  it,  and  have  lived  in  vain. 

10. 
ire  which  thou  hast  lavish'd,  and  the  woe 
:h  makes  thy  lip  now  quiver  with  distress, 
t  a  vent,  an  innocent  overflow, 
n  the  deep  springs  of  female  tenderness. 

11. 
inething  I  would  teach  thee  from  the  grief 
t  thus  hath  filled  those  gentle  eyes  with  tears, 
lich  may  be  thy  sober,  sure  reUef 
n  sorrow  visits  thee  in  after  years. 

12. 
ot  whither  is  the  spirit  flown 
lit  the  eye  which  there  in  death  is  seal'd ; 
ther  hath  not  made  that  mystery  known ; 
iess  the  knowledge,  therefore  not  reveal'd. 

13. 
it  thou  know  in  sure  and  sacred  truth, 
d  a  place  aasign*d  in  yonder  skies, 
hrough  an  endless  life  of  joyous  youth, 
arble  in  the  bowers  of  Paradise ; 

14. 
f  then  the  power  to  thee  were  given 
at  cold  form  its  life  to  re-engage, 
t  thou  call  back  the  warbler  from  its  Heaven, 
e  again  the  tenant  of  a  cage  ? 

15. 
At  thou  might*st  cherish  it  again, 
d-ot  thou  the  ol^ect  of  thy  love  recall 
tai  life,  and  chance,  and  change,  and  pain, 
death,  which  must  be  suffered  once  by  all  ? 

16. 
thou  say*st :  oh,  surely  not,  not  so  ! 
d  the  answer  which  those  looks  express : 
%  and  true  affection  well  I  know 
es  in  the  heart  no  room  for  selfishness. 

17. 
>ve  of  all  our  virtues  is  the  gem ; 
iring  with  us  the  immortal  seed  at  birth : 
reo  it  is,  and  heavenly;  woe  to  them 
make  it  wholly  earthly  and  of  earth  I 

18. 
re  love  perfectly,  for  its  own  sake 
(ive  and  not  our  own,  being  ready  thus 
rr  self-sacrifice  is  ask*d,  to  make  ; 
:  which  is  best  for  it,  is  best  for  us. 

19. 
r !  treasure  up  that  pious  thought  1 
ith  a  balm  for  sorrow's  deadliest  darts ; 
th  true  comfort  thou  wilt  find  it  fraught, 
ief  bbould  reach  thee  in  thy  heart  of  hearts. 


xvin. 


1. 


Mt  days  among  the  Dead  are  past ; 

Around  me  I  behold. 
Where'er  these  casual  eyes  are  cast 

The  mighty  minds  of  old  ; 
My  never-failing  friends  are  they. 

With  whom  I  converse  day  by  day. 

2. 

With  them  I  take  delight  in  weal. 

And  seek  relief  in  woe ; 
And  while  I  understand  and  feel 

How  much  to  them  I  owe, 
My  cheeks  have  often  been  bedew*d 
With  tears  of  thoughtful  gratitude. 

3. 

My  thoughts  are  with  the  Dead,  with  them 

I  live  in  long-past  years, 
Their  virtues  love,  their  faults  condemn, 

Partake  their  hopes  and  fears. 
And  from  their  lessons  seek  and  find 
Instruction  with  an  humble  mind. 


4. 

My  hopes  are  with  the  Dead,  anon 
My  place  with  them  will  be, 

And  I  with  them  shall  travel  on 
Through  all  Futurity ; 

Yet  leaving  here  a  name,  I  trust. 

That  will  not  perish  in  the  dust 

KettPiek,  1818. 


XIX. 

IMITATED  FROM  THE  PERSIAN. 

Lord  t  who  art  mercifiil  as  well  as  Just, 
Incline  thine  ear  to  me,  a  child  of  dust  I 
Not  what  I  would,  O  Lord  !  I  offer  thee, 
Alas  I  but  what  I  can. 
Father  Alm{ght>',  who  hast  made  me  man. 
And  bade  me  look  to  Heaven,  for  Thou  art  there, 
Accept  my  sacrifice  and  humble  prayer. 
Four  things  which  are  not  in  thy  treasury, 
I  lay  before  thee,  Lord,  with  this  petition :  . . 
My  nothingness,  my  wants. 
My  sins,  and  my  contrition. 

Lowther  CaiUe,  1828. 


J 
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THE   RETROSPECT. 


Coraton  ii  a  imall  Tillage  about  three  miles  from  Bath,  a 
Uttle  to  the  left  of  the  Bristol  road.  The  manor  was 
parted  with  by  the  monks  of  Bath,  about  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.,  to  Sir  Roger  de  St.  Lo,  in  exchange.  It  con- 
tinued In  his  family  till  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  when  it 
passcgi  to  the  lamily  of  Inge,  who  are  said  to  hare  been 
domestics  to  the  St.  Los  for  several  generations.  In  pro- 
cess of  time,  it  came  to  the  Harringtons,  and  was  by  them 
sold  CO  Joseph  Langton,  whose  daughter  and  heiress 
brought  it  in  marriage  to  William  Gore  Langton,  Esq. 

The  church  which,  in  1292,  was  ralued  at  7  marks,  9m.  id., 
was  appropriated  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  Bath  ;  and 
a  vicarage  ordained  here  by  Bishop  John  de  Drokensford, 
Nov.  1. 1321,  decreeing  that  the  vicar  and  his  successors  in 
perpehmm  should  have  a  hall,  with  chambers,  kitchen,  and 
bakehouse,  with  a  third  part  of  the  garden  and  curtilage, 
and  a  pigeon-house,  formerly  belonging  to  the  parsonage ; 
that  he  should  have  one  acre  of  arable  land,  con>isting  of 
three  parcels,  late  part  of  the  demesne  of  the  said  parson- 
age, together  with  common  pasturage  for  his  swine  in 
such  places  as  the  rector  of  the  said  church  used  that  pri- 
vilege ;  that  he  should  receive  from  the  prior  and  convent 
of  Bath  one  quarter  of  bread-corn  yearly,  and  have  all  the 
altarage,  and  all  small  tithes  of  beans  and  other  blade 
growing  in  the  cottage  enclosures  and  cultivated  curti- 
lages throughout  the  parish ;  that  the  religious  aforesaid 
and  their  successors,  as  rectors  of  the  said  church,  should 
have  all  the  arable  land,  with  a  park  belonging  to  the  land 
(the  acre  above  mentioned  only  excepted),  and  receive  all 
great  tithes,  as  well  of  com  as  of  hay ;  the  said  religious  to 
sustain  all  burdens,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  incumbent 
<»i  the  church  as  rectors  thereof.  The  prior  of  Bath  had 
a  yearly  pension  out  of  the  vicarage  of  As.^—CoUhuon'i 
Hitt.  qf  Somersettkirct  voL  ill.  pp.  341—347. 


On  as  I  journey  through  the  vale  of  years, 
By  hopes  enliven'd,  or  deprest  by  fears. 
Allow  me,  Memory,  in  thy  treasured  store. 
To  view  tiie  days  that  will  return  no  more. 
And  yes  !  before  thine  intellectual  ray, 
The  clouds  of  mental  darkness  melt  away  ! 
As  when,  at  earliest  day*s  awakening  dawn, 
The  hovering  mists  obscure  the  dewy  lawn. 
O'er  all  the  landscape  spread  their  influence  chill. 
Hang  o*er  the  vale  and  wood,  and  hide  the  hill, 
Anon,  slow-rising,  comes  the  orb  of  day. 
Slow  fade  the  shadowy  mists  and  roll  away. 
The  prospect  opens  on  the  traveller's  sight, 
And  MUs  and  vales  and  woods  reflect  the  living  Ught 

O  thou,  the  mistress  of  my  future  days. 
Accept  thy  minstrel's  retrospective  lays ; 
To  whom  the  minstrel  and  the  lyre  belong. 
Accept,  my  Edfth,  Memory's  pensive  song. 
Of  long-past  days  I  sing,  ere  yet  I  knew 
Or  thought  and  grief,  or  happiness  and  you ; 
Ere  yet  my  infimt  heart  had  leanit  to  prove 
The  cares  of  lifSe,  the  hopes  and  fears  of  love. 


Corston,  twelve  years  in  various  fortunes  fle« 
Have  pass'd  with  restless  progress  o'er  my  hi 
Since  in  thy  vale  beneath  the  master's  rule 
I  dwelt  an  inmate  of  the  village  school. 
Yet  still  will  Memory's  busy  eye  retrace 
Each  little  vestige  of  the  well-known  place ; 
Each  wonted  haunt  and  scene  of  youthful  jc 
Where  merriment  has  cheer'd  the  careless  b* 
Well-pleased  will  fancy  still  the  spot  survey 
Where  once  he  tiiumph'd  in  the  hoyish  play 
Without  one  care  where  every  mom  he  rose 
Where  every  evening  sunk  to  calm  repose. 

Large  was  the  house,  though  fallen  in  course 
From  its  old  grandeur  and  manorial  state. 
Lord  of  the  manor,  here  the  jovial  Squire 
Once  called  his  tenants  round  the  crackling 
Here  while  the  glow  of  joy  sufftised  his  face. 
He  told  his  ancient  exploits  in  the  chase, 
And,  proud  his  rival  sportsmen  to  surpass. 
He  lit  again  the  pipe,  and  fill'd  again  the  glass. 

But  now  no  more  was  heard  at  early  mom 
The  echoing  clangor  of  the  himtsman's  horn 
No  more  the  eager  hounds  with  deepening  c 
Leapt  round  him  as  they  knew  their  pastime 
The  Squire  no  more  obey'd  the  morning  call 
Nor  favourite  spaniels  fill'd  the  sportsman's  1 
For  he,  the  last  descendant  of  his  race. 
Slept  with  his  fathers,  and  forgot  the  chase. 
There  now  in  petty  empire  o'er  the  school 
The  mighty  master  held  despotic  rule ; 
Trembling  in  silence  all  his  deeds  we  saw. 
His  look  a  mandate,  and  his  word  a  law ; 
Severe  his  voice,  severe  and  stem  his  mien. 
And  wondrous  strict  he  was,  and  wondrous  wise  1 

Even  now  through  many  a  long  long  year  I 
The  hour  when  first  wiUi  awe  I  view'd  his  i 
Even  now  recall  my  entrance  at  the  dome, . 
*Twas  the  first  day  I  ever  left  my  home  ! 
Years  intervening  have  not  worn  away 
The  deep  remembrance  of  that  wretched  da] 
Nor  taught  me  to  forget  my  earliest  fears, 
A  mother's  fondness,  and  a  mother's  tears ; 
When  close  she  prest  me  to  her  sorrowing  h 
As  loth  as  even  I  myself  to  part ; 
And  I,  as  I  beheld  her  sorrows  flow. 
With  painfull  efibrt  hid  my  inward  woe. 

But  time  to  youthful  troubles  brings  relief. 
And  each  new  otgect  weans  the  child  from  { 
Like  April  showers  the  tears  of  youth  descei 
Suddenly  they  &11,  and  suddenly  they  end. 
And  fresher  pleasure  cheers  the  follofwing  ht 
As  brighter  shines  the  sun  after  the  April  sho^ 
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Xethinks  even  now  the  intenriew  I  see. 
The  Bfistress's  glad  smile,  the  Master's  glee ; 
Much  of  my  ftiture  happiness  they  said. 
Much  of  the  easy  life  the  scholars  led, 
Of  spacious  play-ground  and  of  wholesome  air, 
The  best  instruction  and  the  tenderest  care  ; 
And  when  I  followed  to  the  garden-door 
My  father,  till  through  tears  I  saw  no  more, . . 
How  civilly  they  sooth'd  my  parting  pain. 
And  never  did  they  speak  so  civilly  again. 

Why  loves  the  soul  on  earlier  years  to  dwell. 
When  Memory  spreads  around  her  saddening  spell. 
When  discontent,  with  sullen  gloom  o'ercast. 
Turns  from  the  present  and  prefers  the  past  ? 
Why  calls  reflection  to  my  pensive  view 
Each  trifling  act  of  infkncy  anew. 
Each  trifling  act  with  pleasure  pondering  o'er. 
Even  at  the  time  when  trifles  please  no  more  ? 
Trt  is  remembrance  sweet,  though  well  I  know 
The  days  of  childhood  are  but  days  of  woe ; 
Some  rude  restraint,  some  petty  tyrant  sours 
What  else  should  be  our  sweetest  blithest  hours ; 
Trt  is  it  sweet  to  call  those  hours  to  mind, . . 
Those  easy  hours  for  ever  left  behind ; 
Ere  care  began  the  spirit  to  oppress. 
When  ignorance  itself  was  happiness. 

Such  was  my  state  in  those  remembered  years 
When  two  small  acres  bounded  all  my  fears ; 
And  therefore  still  with  pleasure  I  recall 
The  tapestried  school,  the  bright  brown-boarded 

haU, 
The  murmuring  brook,  that  every  morning  saw 
The  due  observance  of  the  cleanly  law ; 
The  walnuts,  where,  when  favour  would  allow. 
Fun  oft  I  went  to  search  each  welUstript  bough ; 
TIk  crab-tree,  which  supplied  a  secret  hoard 
With  roasted  crabs  to  deck  the  wintry  board ; 
These  trifling  objects  then  my  heart  possest. 
These  trifling  olaects  still  remain  imprest ; 
So  when  with  imskiird  hand  some  idle  hind 
Carves  his  rude  name  within  a  sapling's  rind. 
In  after  years  the  peasant  lives  to  see 
The  expanding  letters  grow  as  grows  the  tree ; 
Thoogh  every  winter's  desolating  sway 
Shake  the  bouse  grove  and  sweep  the  leaves  away, 
That  rude  inscription  uneflhced  will  last, 
Uoaller'd  by  the  storm  or  wintry  blast 

Oh  while  well  pleased  the  letter'd  traveller  roams 
Among  old  temples,  palaces,  and  domes, 
Straj-s  with  the  Arab  o'er  the  wreck  of  time 
Where  erst  Palmyra's  towers  arose  sublime, 
Or  marks  the  lasy  Turk's  lethargic  pride. 
And  Grecian  slavery  on  Ilyssus'  side, 
Oh  be  it  mine,  akwf  from  public  strife. 
To  mark  the  chaogei  of  domestic  life. 


The  alter'd  scenes  where  once  I  bore  a  port. 
Wliere  every  change  of  fortune  strikes  the  heart 
As  when  the  merry  bells  with  echoing  sound 
Proclidm  the  news  of  victory  around, 
R^oidng  patriots  run  the  news  to  spread 
Of  glorious  conquest  and  of  thousands  dead. 
All  join  the  loud  huxzah  with  eager  breath. 
And  triumph  in  the  tale  of  blood  and  death ; 
But  if  extended  on  the  battle-plain. 
Cut  off  in  conquest  some  dear  friend  be  slain, 
Affection  then  will  flU  the  sorrowing  eye. 
And  suffering  Nature  grieve  that  one  should  die. 

Cold  was  the  mom,  and  bleak  the  wintry  blast 
Blew  o'er  the  meadow,  when  I  saw  thee  last 
My  bosom  bounded  as  I  wander'd  round 
With  silent  step  the  long-remember'd  ground. 
Where  I  had  loiter'd  out  so  many  an  hour. 
Chased  the  gay  butterfly,  and  cull'd  the  flower. 
Sought  the  swift  arrow's  erring  course  to  trace. 
Or  with  mine  equals  vied  amid  the  chase. 
I  saw  the  church  where  I  had  slept  away 
The  tedious  service  of  the  summer  day  ; 
Or,  hearing  sadly  all  the  preacher  told. 
In  winter  waked  and  shlver'd  with  the  cold. 
Oft  have  my  footsteps  roam'd  the  sacred  ground 
Where  heroes,  kings,  and  poets  sleep  around  ; 
Oft  traced  the  mouldering  castle's  ivied  wall. 
Or  aged  convent  tottering  to  its  &11 ; 
Yet  never  had  my  bosom  felt  such  pain. 
As,  Corston,  when  I  saw  thy  scenes  again ; 
For  many  a  long-lost  pleasure  came  to  view. 
For  many  a  long-past  sorrow  rose  anew ; 
Where  whilom  all  were  friends  I  stood  alone. 
Unknowing  all  I  saw,  of  all  I  saw  unknown. 

There,  where  my  little  hands  were  wont  to  rear 
With  pride  the  earliest  salad  of  the  year ; 
AMiere  never  idle  weed  to  spring  was  seen. 
Rank  thorns  and  nettles  rear'd  their  heads  ob- 
scene. 
Still  all  around  and  sad,  I  saw  no  more 
The  playful  group,  nor  heard  the  playful  roar ; 
There  echoed  round  no  shout  of  mirth  and  glee. 
It  seem'd  as  though  the  world  were  changed  like 
me  I 

Enough !  it  boots  not  on  the  past  to  dwell,  .  . 
Fair  scene  of  other  years,  a  long  farewell  I 
Rouse  up,  my  soul !  it  boot^i  not  to  repine. 
Rouse  up  !  for  worthier  feelings  should  be  thine  ; 
Thy  path  is  plain  and  straight, .  .  that  light  is 

given, .  . 
Onward  in  faith,  .  .  and  leave  the  rest  to  Heaven. 

O^ord,  1794. 
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HYMN  TO  THE  PENATES. 


Remove  for  from  mc  ranltf  and  lief ;  gtre  mo  neither  poverty  nor  riches ;  feed  me  vlth  food  convenient  for  mm.* 

The  words  t^  Agmr. 
OIKOI  fitXn^m  tntUt  tni  fikmCtftt  v«  ^vp^. 

HeMiod. 


Tkt  one  Song  more  !  one  high  and  solemn  strain 

£re,  Phoebus !  on  thy  temple's  ruin'd  wall 

I  hang  the  silent  harp :  there  may  its  strings. 

When  the  rude  tempest  shakes  the  aged  pile. 

Make  nj^elancholy  music.     One  song  more  I 

Pkkatks,  hear  me  !  for  to  you  I  hymn 

The  votive  lay  ;  whether,  as  sages  deem, 

Te  dwell  in  inmost  ^  Heaven,  the  Counsellors* 

Of  Jove ;  or  if,  Supreme  of  Deities, 

All  things  are  yours,  and  In  your  holy  tr^n 

Jove  proudly  ranks,  and  Juno,  white-arm*d  Queen, 

And  wisest  of  Immortals,  the  dread  Maid 

Athenian  Pallas.     Venerable  Powers, 

Hearken  your  hymn  of  praise !     Though  fh)m  your 

rites 
Estranged,  and  exiled  fh)m  your  altars  long, 
I  have  not  ceased  to  love  you.  Household  Gods  I 
In  many  a  long  and  melancholy  hour 
Of  solitude  and  sorrow,  hath  my  heart 
•  With  earnest  longings  pray'd  to  rest  at  length 
Beside  your  hallowM  hearth, .  .  for  Peace  is  there  I 
Tes,  I  have  loved  you  long  I  I  call  on  ye 
Yourselves  to  witness  with  what  holy  joy, 
Shunning  the  common  herd  of  humankind, 
I  have  retired  to  watch  your  lonely  fires 
And  commime  with  myself:  .  .  delightful  hours. 
That  gave  mysterious  pleasure,  made  me  know 
Mine  inmost  heart,  its  weakness  and  its  strength. 
Taught  me  to  cherish  with  devoutest  care 
Its  deep  unworldly  feelings,  taught  me  too 
The  best  of  lessons  —  to  raped  mytdf. 

Nor  have  I  ever  ceased  to  reverence  you. 
Domestic  Deities  !  from  the  first  dawn 
Of  reason,  through  the  adventurous  paths  of  youth 
Even  to  this  better  day,  when  on  mine  ear 
The  uproar  of  contending  nations  sounds 
But  like  the  passing  wind,  and  wakes  no  pulse 
To  tumult.     When  a  child  .  .  .  (for  still  I  love 
To  dwell  with  fondness  on  my  cUldlsh  years,) 
MThen  first,  a  little  one,  I  left  my  home, 
I  can  remember  the  first  grief  I  felt. 
And  the  first  painful  smile  that  clothed  my  front 
With  feelings  not  its  own  :  sadly  at  night 
I  sat  me  down  beside  a  stranger's  hearth  ; 

*  Hence  one  explanation  of  the  name  Penates,  because 
they  were  supposed  to  reign  in  the  inmost  iieavens. 

s  This  was  the  belief  of  the  ancient  Iletruaci,  who  called 
them  Conrertes  and  Complices. 


And  when  the  lingering  hour  of  rest  was  come, 
First  wet  with  tears  my  pillow.     As  I  grew 
In  years  and  knowledge,  and  the  course  of  time 
Developed  the  young  feelings  of  my  heart. 
When  most  I  loved  in  solitude  to  rove 
Amid  the  woodland  gloom ;  or  where  the  rocks 
Darken'd  old  Avon's  stream.  In  the  ivied  cave 
Recluse  to  sit  and  bnxxl  the  fUture  song, .  . 
Tet  not  the  less,  Pekatfj^  loved  I  then 
Tour  altars ;  not  the  less  at  evening  hour 
Loved  I  beside  the  well-trimm'd  fire  to  sit, 
Absorb'd  in  many  a  dear  deceitftil  dream 
Of  visionary  joys,  .  .  deceitful  dreams, .  . 
And  yet  not  viJn  ;  for  painting  purest  bliss. 
They  fonn'd  to  Fancy^s  mould  her  votary's  heart 

By  Cherwell's  sedgey  side,  and  In  the  meads 
Where  Isls  In  her  calm  clear  stream  reflects 
The  willow's  bending  boughs,  at  early  dawn. 
In  the  noon-tide  hour,  and  when  the  nlght>ml) 

rose, 
I  have  remember'd  you ;  and  when  the  noise 
Of  lewd  Intemperance  on  my  lonely  ear 
Burst  with  loud  tumult,  as  recluse  I  sate. 
Musing  on  days  when  man  should  be  redeem'd 
From  servitude,  and  vice,  and  wretchedness, 
I  bless'd  you.  Household  Gods  I  because  I  loved 
Tour  peaceful  altars  and  serener  rites. 
Nor  did  I  cease  to  reverence  you,  when  driven 
Amid  the  jarring  crowd,  an  unfit  man 
To  mingle  with  the  world  ;  still,  still  my  heart 
Slgh'd  for  your  sanctuary,  and  Inly  pined  ; 
And  loathing  human  converse,  I  have  stray'd 
Where  o'er  the  sea-beach  chilly  howPd  the  blast. 
And  gaxed  upon  the  world  of  waves,  and  wbh'd 
That  I  were  &r  beyond  the  Atlantic  deep. 
In  woodland  haunts,  a  sqioumer  with  Peace. 

Not  idly  did  the  ancient  poets  dream. 
Who  peopled  earth  with  Deities.     They  trod 
The  wood  with  reverence  where  the  Dryads  dwelt 
At  day's  dim  dawn  or  evening's  misty  hour 
They  saw  the  Oreads  on  their  mountain  haunts. 
And  felt  their  holy  Infiuence ;  nor  impure 
Of  thought,  nor  ever  with  polluted  hands,  > 

'Of  wtrmfMt  2<c<?D,  ««s«nivi  h  X^t*f  tfirrtf, 
Twdi  OfM  MAurMTf,  «M  mXyttt  )«s«v  ttnwwm  — Urtft 
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they  without  a  prayer  the  Naiad's  spring ; 
bout  reverence  to  the  River  God 
in  unhappy  hour  his  limpid  stream. 

this  influence  transient ;  such  brief  awe 
g  as  the  thunder's  long  loud  peal 
to  the  feeble  spirit.     Household  Gods, 
b  your  empire  !  in  your  votaries'  breasts 
lentary  impulse  ye  awake  ; 
tin;,  like  their  local  energies, 
p  devotion  that  your  fanes  impart, 
lom  Youth  has  wilder'd  on  your  way, 
iure  with  her  syren  song  hath  lured, 
e  with  spirit-stirring  trump  hath  call'd 
b  her  summits,  .  .  to  your  Household  Gods 
;  for  not  in  Pleasure's  gay  abodes, 
:he  unquiet  unsafe  halls  of  Fame 
ippinos  abide.     O  ye  who  grieve 
»r  the  raideries  of  your  fellow- kind, 
r  their  vices ;  ye  whose  honest  eyes 
a  Oppression, — ye  whMc  honest  hearts 
^h  when  Freedom  sounds  her  dread  alarm ; 
lo  quit  the  path  of  peaceful  life 
3g  for  mankind  .  .  a  spaniel  race 
k  the  hand  that  beats  them,  or  tear  all 

frvnay ;  to  your  Household  Gods 
!  for  by  their  altars  Virtue  dwells, 
ppiness  with  her ;  for  by  their  fires 
llity,  in  no  unsocial  mood, 
Dt,  listening  to  the  pattering  shower ; 
Suspicion  1  sleep  not  at  the  gate 
om.  Falsehood  shall  not  enter  there. 

I  the  height  of  some  huge  eminence, 
with  long  labour,  the  way-&ring  man 
iwhile,  and  gazing  o'er  the  plain 
any  a  sore  step  travell'd,  turns  him  then 
to  contemplate  the  onward  road, 
U  to  mind  the  comforts  of  his  home, 
h<i  that  he  has  left  them,  and  resolves 
f  no  more :  I  on  my  way  of  life 
tus,  Penates,  and  with  firmest  faith 
myself  to  you.     I  will  not  quit, 
icle  with  the  crowd,  your  calm  abodes, 
>y  the  evening  hearth  Contentment  sits 
m  the  cricket  chirp ;  where  I^ve  delights 
U,  and  on  your  idlars  lays  his  torch 
tms  with  no  extinguishable  flame. 

me,  ye  Powers  benignant !  there  is  one 

mine  inmate, .  .  for  I  may  not  choose 

i  him.     He  is  one  whom  many  wrongs 

i^h^ne'rr  thy  feet  the  river  ford  essay, 
K'hose  floving  rurrent  winds  its  limpid  urny, 
rhy  hands  amid  the  pleasant  waters  lare ; 
And  lowif  gazing  on  the  beauteous  wave. 
Appease  the  River  God :  if  thou  perverse 
Pai«  with  unsprinkled  hands,  a  heavy  curse 
Shall  rest  upon  thee  from  the  observant  skies, 
And  after-woes  retributive  arise."  EUon. 

rtt  though  Wisdom  wake,  Suipidon  sleeps 

kt  Wisdom's  gate,  and  to  Simplicity 

iesigns  her  charge,  while  Goodneu  thinks  no  ill 

inhere  do  UI  seems.*'  Milton. 

vlthe  ways  and  means  of  the  tyrant  Nabis.    If  one 
ifajccta  reftJMd  to  lend  him  money,  he  commanded 


Have  sicken'd  of  the  world.     There  was  a  time 
When  he  would  weep  to  hear  of  wickedness. 
And  wonder  at  the  tale  ;  when  for  the  opprest 
He  felt  a  brother's  pity,  to  the  oppressor 
A  good  man's  honest  anger.     His  quick  eye 
Betray'd  each  rising  feeling ;  every  thought 
Leapt  to  his  tongue.     When  first  among  mankind 
He  mingled,  by  himself  he  judged  of  them. 
And  loved  and  trusted  them,  to  Wisdom  deaf^ 
And  took  them  to  his  bosom.     Falsehood  met 
Her  unsuspecting  victim,  fiiir  of  fVont, 
And  lovely  as  Apega's '  sculptured  form. 
Like  that  false  image  caught  his  warm  embrace, 
And  pierced  his  open  breast     The  reptile  race 
Clung  round  his  bosom,  and  with  viper  folds 
Encircling,  stung  the  fool  who  foster'd  them. 
His  mother  was  Simplicity,  his  sire 
Benevolence ;  in  earlier  days  he  bore 
His  father's  name  ;  the  world  who  iAJured  him 
Call  him  Misanthropy.     I  may  not  choose 
But  love  him,  Household  Gods !  for  we  grew  up 
Together,  and  in  the  same  school  were  bred. 
And  our  poor  fortunes  the  same  course  have  held. 
Up  to  this  hour. 

Penates  I  some  there  are 
Who  say,  that  not  In  the  inmost  heaven  ye  dwell, 
Gazing  with  eye  remote  on  all  the  ways 
Of  man,  his  Guardian  Gods ;  wiselier  they  deem 
A  dearer  interest  to  the  human  race 
Links  you,  yourselves  the  Spirits  of  the  Dead. 
No  mortal  eye  may  pierce  the  invisible  world, 
No  light  of  human  reason  penetrate 
The  depth  where  Truth  lies  hid.     Tet  to  this  faith 
My  heart  with  instant  sympathy  assents  ; 
And  I  would  judge  all  systems  and  all  ikiths 
By  that  best  touchstone,  firom  whose  test  Deceit 
Shrinks  like  the  Arch-Fiend  at  Ithuriel's  spear ; 
And  Sophistry's  gay  glittering  bubble  bursts, 
As  at  the  spousals  of  the  Nereid's  son, 
VHien  that  false  Florimel  3,  with  her  prototype 
Set  side  by  side,  in  her  unreal  charms. 
Dissolved  away. 

Nor  can  the  halls  of  Heaven 
Give  to  the  human  soul  such  kindred  joy, 
As  hovering  o'er  its  earthly  haunts  it  feels. 
When  with  the  breeze  it  dwells  around  the  brow 
Of  one  beloved  on  earth  ;  or  when  at  night 
In  dreams  it  comes,  and  brings  with  it  the  Days 
And  Joys  that  are  no  more.     Or  when,  perchance 
With  power  permitted  to  alleviate  ili 
And  fit  the  sufferer  for  the  coming  woe, 

liim  to  embrace  his  Apcga ;  the  statue  of  a  beautiful  Woman 
■o  formed  as  to  clasp  tlie  victim  to  her  breast,  in  which  a 
poinu>U  dagger  was  concealed. 

3    "  Then  did  he  set  her  by  that  snowy  one, 
Like  the  true  saint  beside  the  image  set, 
Of  both  their  beauties  to  make  paragone 
And  trial  whether  should  thn  honour  get ; 
Streightway  so  soone  as  both  together  met. 
The  euchaunted  damsell  vanish'd  into  nought } 

Her  snowy  substance  melted  as  with  heat ; 
Ne  or  that  goodly  hew  remayncd  ouglit 
But  the  empty  girdle  which  about  her  wast  was  wrought." 

Spensar. 
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Some  strange  presage  the  Spirit  breathes,  and  fills 

The  breast  with  ominous  fear,  preparing  it 

For  sorrow,  pours  into  the  afflicted  heart 

The  balm  of  resignation,  and  inspires 

With  heavenly  hope.     Even  as  a  child  delights 

To  visit  day  by  day  the  favourite  plant 

His  hand  has  sown,  to  mark  its  gradual  growth. 

And  watch  all-anxious  for  the  promised  flower ; 

Thus  to  the  blest  spirit  in  innocence 

And  pure  aff'ections  like  a  little  child, 

Sweet  will  it  be  to  hover  o'er  the  friends 

Beloved ;  then  sweetest,  if,  as  duty  prompts. 

With  earthly  care  we  in  their  breasts  have  sown 

The  seeds  of  Truth  and  Virtue,  holy  flowers 

Whose  odour  reacheth  Heaven. 

When  my«sick  Heart 
(Sick^  with  hope  long  delayed,  than  which  no  care 
Weighs  on  the  spirit  heavier,)  from  itself 
Seeks  the  best  comfort,  often  have  I  deem'd 
That  thon  didst  witness  every  inmost  thought, 
Seward  I  my  dear  I  dear  friend  !    For  not  in  vain, 
O  early  summoned  on  thy  heavenly  course. 
Was  thy  brief  sqjoum  here ;  me  didst  thou  leave 
With  strengthened  step  to  follow  the  right  path. 
Till  we  shall  meet  again.     Meantime  I  soothe 
The  deep  regret  of  nature,  with  belief, 
O  Edmund  !  that  thine  eye*s  celestial  ken 
Pervades  me  now,  marking  with  no  mean  joy 
The  movements  of  the  heart  that  loved  thee  well  I 

Such  feelings  Nature  prompts,  and  hence  your 
rites. 
Domestic  Gods  I  arose.     When  for  his  son 
With  ceaseless  grief  Syrophanes  bewaird. 
Mourning  his  age  left  childless,  and  his  wealth 
Heapt  for  an  alien,  he  with  obstinate  eye 
Still  on  the  imaged  marble  of  the  dead 
Dwelt,  pampering  sorrow.     Thither  fh>m  his  wrath, 
A  safe  asylum,  fled  the  offending  slave. 
And  garlanded  the  statue,  and  implored 
His  young  lost  lord  to  save.     Remembrance  then 
Soften'd  the  father,  and  he  loved  to  see 
The  votive  wreath  reuew'd,  and  the  rich  smoke 
Curl  from  the  costly  censer  slow  and  sweet 
From  Egypt  soon  the  sorrow-soothing  rites 
Divulging  spread ;  before  your  idol  forms  ^ 
By  every  hearth  the  blinded  Pagan  knelr^ 
Pouring  his  prayers  to  these,  and  offering  there 
Vain  sacrifice  or  impious,  and  sometimes 
With  human  blood  your  sanctuary  defiled. 
Till  the  first  Brutus,  tyrant-conquering  chief. 
Arose  ;  he  first  the  impious  rites  put  down. 
He  fitlicst,  who  for  Freedom  lived  and  died. 
The  friend  of  humankind.     Then  did  your  feasts 
Frequent  recur  and  blameless ;  and  when  came 
The  solemn  festival  3,  whose  happiest  rites 
Emblem'd  Equality,  the  holiest  truth, 
Crown*d  with  gay  garlands  were  your  statues  seen. 
To  you  the  firagrant  censer  smoked,  to  you 

1  "  Hope  deferred  maketh  Uie  heart  sick."    Prowrb$. 

"  Qui  non  gravior  niortallbus  oddlu  cura, 
Spks  ubi  longa  vcnit."  Staiius. 

*  It  is  not  ccrtAinly  known  under  what  form  tiie  Penatei 


The  rich  libation  flowed :  vain  sacriflce  1 
For  not  the  poppy  wreath  nor  fruits  nor  wine 
Te  ask,  Penates  1  nor  the  altar  cleansed 
With  many  a  mystic  form ;  ye  ask  the  heart 
Made  pure,  and  by  domestic  Peace  and  Love 
Hallow'd  to  you. 

Hearken  your  hymn  of  praise, 
Penates  1  to  your  shrines  I  come  for  rest. 
There  only  to  be  found.     Often  at  eve. 
As  in  my  wanderings  I  have  seen  far  off 
Some  lonely  light  that  spake  of  comfort  there. 
It  told  my  heart  of  many  a  joy  of  home. 
When  I  was  homeless.     Often  as  I  gazed 
From  some  high  eminence  on  goodly  vales 
And  cots  and  villages  embowered  below. 
The  thought  would  rise  that  all  to  me  was  strange 
Amid  the  scene  so  fldr,  nor  one  small  spot 
Where  my  tired  mind  might  rest,  and  call  it  Home. 
There  is  a  magic  in  that  little  word : 
It  is  a  mystic  circle  that  surrounds 
Comforts  and  virtues  never  known  l>ey<«d 
The  hallowed  limit     Often  has  m^  heart 
Ached  for  that  quiet  haven !  Haven'd  now, 
I  think  of  those  in  this  world's  wilderness 
Who  wander  on  and  flnd  no  home  of  re«t 
Till  to  the  grave  they  go :  then  Poverty, 
Hollow-eyed  flend,  the  child  of  Wealth  and  Power, 
Bad  offspring  of  worse  parents,  aye  afiUcts, 
Cankering  with  her  foul  mildews  the  chiird  heart ; . . 
Them  Want  with  scorpion  scourge  drives  to  the  den 
Of  Guilt :  .  .  them  Slaughter  for  the  price  of  death 
Throws  to  her  raven  brood.     Oh,  not  on  them, 
God  of  eternal  Justice !  not  on  them 
Let  fall  thy  thunder  ! 

Household  Deities ! 
Then  only  shall  be  Happiness  on  earth 
When  man  shall  feel  your  sacred  power,  and  love 
Tour  tranquil  joys ;  then  shall  the  city  stand 
A  huge  void  sepulchre,  and  on  the  site 
Where  fortresses  and  palaces  have  stood. 
The  olive  grow,  there  shall  the  Tree  of  Peace 
Strike  its  roots  deep  and  flourish.     This  the  state 
Shall  bless  the  race  rcdeem'd  of  Man,  when  Wealth 
And  Power  and  all  their  hideous  proeeny 
Shall  sink  annihilate,  and  all  mankind 
Live  in  the  equal  brotherhood  of  love. 
Heart-calming  hope,  and  sure  !  for  hitherward 
Tend  all  the  tumults  of  the  troubled  world, 
Its  woes,  its  wisdom,  and  its  wickedness 
Alike ; .  .  so  He  hath  wUrd,  whose  will  is  just 

Meantime,  all  hoping  and  expecting  all 
In  patient  faith,  to  you.  Domestic  Gods  1 
Studious  of  other  lore  than  song,  I  come. 
Tet  shall  my  Heart  remember  the  past  years 
With  honest  pride,  trusting  that  not  in  vain 
Lives  the  pure  song  of  Liberty  and  Truth. 

Bristol,  1796. 


were  worshipped ;  according  to  lome.  as  wooden  or  brarett 
rods  shaped  like  trumpets ;  according  to  others,  they  were 
represented  as  young  men. 

3  The  Saturnalia. 
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owing  Eclogues,  I  believe,  bear  no  reiembUnce  to 
u  in  our  language.  Thii  speciei  of  composition  has 
wpular  In  Gennanj ,  and  1  was  induced  to  attempt 
d  was  told  me  of  the  German  Idylls  by  my  friend 
lam  Taylor  of  Norwich.  So  far,  therefore,  these 
ly  be  deemed  Imitations,  though  I  am  not  acquainted 
German  language  at  present,  and  have  never  seen 
iatioDS  or  specimens  In  this  kind, 
lad  Eclogues  I  am  sufficiently  acquainted,  fhim 
and  Corydcm  down  to  our  English  Strephons  and 
■s.  No  kind  of  poetry  can  boast  of  more  illustrious 
r  b  more  distinguished  l>y  the  servile  dulneu  of 
nonsense.  Pastoral  writers,  "  more  silly  than  their 
tiave,  like  their  sheep,  gone  on  in  the  same  track 
r  another.  Gay  struck  into  a  new  path.  His 
were  the  only  ones  which  Interested  me  when  I 
ly,  and  did  not  know  they  were  burlesque.  The 
'ould  furnish  matter  for  an  essay,  but  this  Is  not  the 
it. 


I. 


THE  OLD  MAJNSION-HOUSE. 

8TRANGKR. 

rod !  why  you  seem  bent  on  parish  duty, 
ig  the  highway  stones, . .  and  'tis  a  task 
lat  too  hard  methlnks  for  age  like  yours ! 

OLD   MAW. 

« !  for  one  with  such  a  weight  of  years 
is  back  I .  .  l*Te  lived  here,  man  and  boy, 
nine  parish,  well  nigh  the  full  age 
,  being  hard  upon  threescore  and  ten. 
■member  sixty  years  ago 
uitifying  of  this  mansion  here, 
ny  late  Lady's  &ther,  the  old  Squire, 
othe  estate. 

VraAMOKE. 

Why  then  you  have  outlasted 
improvements,  for  you  see  they're  making 
Iterations  here. 

OLD   MAN. 

Ay . .  great  indeed ! 
my  poor  old  Lady  could  rise  up .  . 
(t  her  soul  I  'twould  grieve  her  to  behold 
icked  work  is  here. 

SraANQIE. 

They've  set  about  It 
t  good  earnest     All  the  front  is  gone ; 
to  be  turi;  they  tell  me,  and  a  road 
to  the  door.     There  were  some  yew  trees  too 
n  the  oonrt.  •  • 


OLD    MAH. 

Ay,  Master !  fine  old  trees ! 
Lord  bless  us  I  I  have  heard  my  fother  say 
His  grandfather  could  Just  remember  back 
When  they  were  planted  there.     It  was  my  task 
To  keep  them  trimm'd,  and  twas  a  pleasure  to  me ; 
All  straight  and  smooth,  and  like  a  great  green  wall  I 
My  poor  old  lady  many  a  time  would  come 
And  tell  me  where  to  clip,  for  she  had  play'd 
In  childhood  under  them,  and  'twas  her  pride 
To  keep  them  in  their  beauty.     Plague,  I  say. 
On  their  new-fangled  whimsies  !  we  shall  have 
A  modem  shrubbery  here  stuck  full  of  firs 
And  your  pert  poplar  trees ; .  . .  I  could  as  soon 
Have  plough'd  my  fiither's  grave  as  cut  them  down  I 

STRANGER. 

But  'twill  be  lighter  and  more  cheerful  now  ; 

A  fine  smooth  turf,  and  with  a  carriage  road 

That  sweeps  conveniently  from  gate  to  gate. 

I  like  a  shrubbery  too,  for  It  looks  fVesh ; 

And  then  there's  some  variety  about  It 

In  spring  the  lUac  and  the  snow-lNill  flower. 

And  the  laburnum  with  Its  golden  strings 

Waving  In  the  wind :    And  when  the  autumn  comes 

The  bright  red  berries  of  the  mountain-ash, 

With  pines  enough  In  winter  to  look  green. 

And  show  that  something  lives.     Sure  this  is  better 

Than  a  great  hedge  of  yew,  making  it  look 

All  the  year  round  like  winter,  and  for  ever 

Dropping  Its  poisonous  leaves  Arom  the  under  boughs 

Withered  and  bare. 

OLD   MAN. 

Ay  !  so  the  new  Squire  thinks ; 
And  pretty  work  he  makes  of  it !    What  'Us 
To  have  a  stranger  come  to  an  old  house ! 

STRANGER. 

It  seems  you  know  him  not  ? 

OLD    MAN. 

No,  sir,  not  I. 
They  tell  me  he's  expected  dally  now ; 
But  In  my  Lady's  time  he  never  came 
But  once,  for  they  were  very  distant  kin. 
If  he  had  play'd  about  here  when  a  child 
In  that  fore  court  and  eat  the  yew-berries. 
And  sate  in  the  porch,  threading  the  jessamine  flowers 
Which  fell  so  thick,  he  had  not  had  the  heart 
To  mar  all  thus  1 

STRANGER. 

Come  !  come  I  all  is  not  wrong ; 
Those  old  dark  windows. . . 
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OLD    MAX. 

They're  demolished  too, . . 
As  if  he  could  not  see  through  casement  glass  I 
The  very  red-breasts,  that  so  regular 
Came  to  my  I.«ady  for  her  morning  crumbs, 
Wo'n't  know  the  windows  now  I 

STRANGER. 

Nay  they  were  small, 
And  then  so  darken'd  round  with  jessamine. 
Harbouring  the  vermin ; .  .  yet  I  could  have  wish*d 
That  jessamine  had  been  saved,  which  canopied 
And  bower'd  and  lined  the  poreh. 

OLD    MAN. 

It  did  one  good 
To  pass  within  ten  yards  when  'twas  in  blossom. 
There  was  a  sweet-briar  too  that  grew  beside  ; 
My  Lady  loved  at  evening  to  sit  there 
And  knit ;  and  her  old  dog  lay  at  her  feet 
And  slept  in  the  sun  ;  'twas  an  old  favourite  dog, . . 
She  did  not  love  him  less  that  he  was  old 
And  feeble,  and  he  always  had  a  place 
By  the  fl  re-side :  and  when  he  died  at  last 
She  made  me  dig  a  grave  in  the  garden  for  him. 
For  she  wax  good  to  all !  a  woeful  day 
'Twas  for  the  poor  when  to  her  grave  she  went  I 

STRANGER. 

They  lost  a  friend  then  ? 

OLD    MAN. 

You're  a  stranger  here, 
Or  you  wouldn't  ask  that  question.    Were  they  sick  ? 
She  bad  rare  cordial  waters,  and  for  herbs 
She  could  have  taught  the  Doctors.    Then  at  winter, 
When  weekly  she  distributed  the  bread 
In  the  poor  old  poreh,  to  see  her  and  to  hear 
The  blessings  on  her  !  and  I  warrant  them 
They  were  a  blessing  to  her  when  her  wealth 
Had  been  no  comfort  else.     At  Christma«,  Sir ! 
It  would  have  warm'd  your  heart  if  you  had  seen 
Her  Christmas  kitchen, .  .  how  the  blazing  fire 
Made  her  fine  pewter  shine,  and  holly  boughs 
So  cheerful  red, .  . .  and  as  for  mlsseltoe, .  . 
The  finest  bush  that  grew  in  the  country  round 
Was  mark'd  for  Madam.     Then  her  old  ale  went 
So  bountiful  about !  a  Christmas  cask. 
And  'twas  a  noble  one ! . .  .  God  help  me.  Sir  I 
But  I  shall  never  see  such  days  again. 

STRANGER. 

Things  may  be  better  yet  than  you  suppose, 
And  you  should  hope  the  bc«t. 

OLD    MAN. 

It  don't  look  well, . . 
These  alterations.  Sir !    I'm  an  old  man. 
And  love  the  good  old  fashions  ;  we  don't  find 
Old  bounty  in  new  houses.     They've  destroy'd 
All  that  my  Lady  loved  ;  her  favourite  walk 
Orubb'd  up, . .  and  they  do  say  that  the  great  row 
Of  elms  behind  the  house,  which  meet  a-top. 
They  must  fall  too.     Well !  weU  !  I  did  not  think 
To  live  to  see  all  this,  and  tis  perhaps 
A  comfort  I  shan't  live  to  see  it  long. 


STRANGER. 

But  sure  all  changes  are  not  needs  for  the  worse, 
My  friend  ? 

OLD   MAN. 

May-hap  they  mayn't.  Sir ; .  .  for  all  that 
I  like  what  I've  been  used  to.     I  remember 
All  this  from  a  child  up,  and  now  to  lose  it, 
'Tis  losing  an  old  friend.     There's  nothing  left 
As  'twas ; . .  I  go  abroad  and  only  meet 
With  men  whose  fathers  I  remember  bovs ; 
The  brook  that  used  to  run  before  my  door. 
That's  gone  to  the  great  pond ;  the  trees  I  learnt 
To  climb  are  down  ;  and  I  see  nothing  now 
That  tells  me  of  old  times, . .  except  the  stones 
In  the  churchyard.     You  are  young.  Sir,  and  I  hopt 
Have  many  years  in  store, .  . .  but  pray  to  God 
You  mayn't  be  left  the  last  of  all  your  fHends. 

STRANGER. 

Well !    well  I    you've  one  fHend  more  than  you'n 

aware  of. 
If  the  Squire's  taste  don't  suit  with  yours,  I  warrant 
That's  all  you'll  quarrel  with :  walk  in  and  taste 
His  beer,  old  friend !  and  see  if  your  old  Lady 
E'er  broach'd  a  better  cask.     You  did  not  know  roe, 
But  we're  acquainted  now.     'Twould  not  be  easy 
To  make  you  like  the  outside  ;  but  within. 
That  is  not  changed,  my  friend  1  you'll  always  find 
The  same  old  bounty  and  old  welcome  there. 

Westbury,  1798. 


n. 


THE  GRANDMOTHER'S  TALE. 

JANE. 

Harry  !  I'm  tired  of  playing.     We'll  draw  round 
The  fire,  and  Grandmamma  perhaps  will  tell  us 
One  of  her  stories. 

HARRX. 

Ay . .  dear  Grandmamma  I 
A  pretty  story  I  something  dismal  now  ; 
A  bloody  murder. 

JANE. 

Or  about  a  ghost. 

GRANDMOTHER. 

Nay,  nay,  I  should  but  fKghten  ye.     You  know 
The  other  night  when  I  was  telling  ye 
About  the  light  in  the  churchyard,  how  you  tremblei 
Because  the  screech-owl  hooted  at  the  window, 
And  would  not  go  to  bed. 

JANE. 

Why,  Grandmamma, 
You  said  yourself  you  did  not  like  to  hear  him. 
Pray  now ! .  .  we  wo'n't  be  fHghtened. 

GRANDMOTHER. 

WeU,  welUchlldTeDl 
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i'tc  heard  all  my  stories. . .  Let  me  see, . . 
.ever  tell  you  how  the  smuggler  murder*d 
»mui  down  at  Pill  ? 

HAKRT. 

No .  .  never !  never  1 

GRAKDMOTHEK. 

IT  be  cut  her  head  off  In  the  stable  ? 


QOWl  . 


HA  BET. 

do  tell  US  that ! 


GRAMDMOTHEB. 

Tou  must  have  heard 
lother,  children !  often  tell  of  her. 
d  tn  weed  in  the  garden  here,  and  worm 
ncle*s  dogs  i,  and  serve  the  house  with  coal  $ 
id  enough  she  was  in  winter  time 
e  her  aases  here  !    It  was  cold  work 
tw  the  slow  beasts  through  sleet  and  snow ; 
re  she  found  a  comfortable  meal 
irave  flre  to  thaw  her,  for  poor  Moll 
rays  welcome. 


Uer  woman, . 
ird  of  her. 


HARRT. 

Oh  !  *twas  blear-eyed  Moll 
.  a  great  ugly  woman  ; 


GRANDMOTHER. 

Ugly  enough,  poor  soul  I 
yards*  distance  you  could  hardly  tell 
re  man  or  woman,  for  her  voice 
igh  as  our  old  mastiff's,  and  she  wore 
s  old  coat  and  hat :  .  .  and  then  her  face ! 
iras  a  merry  story  told  of  her, 
len  the  press-gang  came  to  take  her  husband 
'  were  both  in  bed,  she  heard  them  coming, 
ohn  up  in  her  night-cap,  and  herself 
his  clothes  and  went  before  the  captain. 

JANE. 

they  prest  a  woman  ! 

G&AMDMOTUER. 

*Twas  a  trick 
trly  loved  to  tell ;  and  all  the  country 
Dew  the  Jest,  for  she  was  used  to  travel 
les  around.     All  weathers  and  all  hours 
m'd  the  hill,  as  hardy  as  her  beasts, 
;  the  wind  and  rain  and  drifting  snow, 
she  did  not  reach  her  home  at  night, 
i  her  down  in  the  stable  with  her  asses, 
'pt  as  sound  as  they  did. 


HARRT. 


With  her  asses ! 


GRAVDMOTHER. 

nd  she  loved  her  beasts.  For  though,  poor 
I  a  terrible  reprobate,  and  swore  [wretch, 
ly  trooper,  she  was  always  good 


bKber  this  cmel  and  stupid  caitoin  it  com- 
of  Eoglaad.    It  is  supposed  to  prprent 


To  the  dumb  creatures ;  never  loaded  them 

Beyond  their  strength  ;  and  rather,  I  believe, 

Would  stint  herself  than  let  the  poor  beasts  want. 

Because,  she  said,  they  could  not  ask  fbr  food. 

I  never  saw  her  stick  fkll  heavier  on  them 

Than  just  with  its  own  weight     She  little  thought 

This  tender-heartedness  would  cause  her  death  1 

There  was  a  fellow  who  had  oftentimes. 

As  if  he  took  delight  in  cruelty. 

Ill-used  her  beasts.     He  was  a  man  who  lived 

By  smuggling,  and, . .  for  she  had  often  met  him, 

Crossing  the  down  at  night, . .  she  threatened  him, 

If  ever  he  abused  them  more,  to  inform 

(>f  his  unlawful  ways.     Well . .  so  It  was  . . 

'Twas  what  they  both  were  bom  to  I  he  provoked  her: 

She  laid  an  information ;  and  one  morning 

They  found  her  in  the  stable,  her  throat  cut 

From  ear  to  ear,  till  the  head  only  hung 

Just  by  a  bit  of  skin. 

JANE. 

Oh  dear  1  oh  dear ! 

HARRT. 

I  hope  they  hung  the  man ! 

GRANDMOTHER. 

They  took  him  up ; 
There  was  no  proof,  no  one  had  seen  the  deed, 
And  he  was  set  at  liberty.     But  God, 
Whose  eye  beholdeth  all  things,  He  had  seen 
The  murder ;  and  the  murderer  knew  that  God 
Was  witness  to  his  crime.     He  fled  the  place, . . 
But  nowhere  could  he  fly  the  avenging  hand 
Of  Heaven, . .  but  nowhere  could  the  murderer  rest ; . . 
A  guilty  conscience  haunted  him ;  by  day. 
By  night,  in  company,  in  solitude. 
Restless  and  wretched,  did  he  bear  upon  him 
The  weight  of  blood.     Her  cries  were  in  his  ears ; 
Her  stifled  groans,  as  when  he  knelt  upon  her, 
Always  he  heard ;  always  he  saw  her  stand 
Before  his  eyes ;  even  in  the  dead  of  night 
Distinctly  seen  as  though  in  the  broad  sun. 
She  stood  beside  the  murderer's  bed,  and  yawn*d 
Her  ghastly  wound ;  till  life  itself  became 
A  punishment  at  last  he  could  not  bear. 
And  he  confcss'd  it  all,  and  gave  himself 
To  death ;  so  terrible,  he  said,  it  was 
To  have  a  guilty  conscience ! 


HARRT. 


Was  he  hung,  then  ? 


GRANDMOTHER. 

Hung  and  anatomized.     Poor  wretched  man. 
Tour  uncles  went  to  see  him  on  his  trial ; 
He  was  so  pale,  so  thin,  so  hollow-eyed, 
And  such  a  horror  in  his  meagre  face. 
They  said  he  look'd  like  one  who  never  slept 
He  begg*d  the  prayers  of  all  who  saw  his  end, 
And  met  his  death  with  fears  that  well  might  warn 
From  guilt  though  not  without  a  hope  in  Christ 

HV«ifrKfy,  17M. 

the  dogs  firom  doing  any  mischief,  should  they  allenrards 
become  mad. 
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IIL 
HANNAH. 

Passing  across  a  green  and  lonely  lane 

A  funeral  met  our  view.     It  was  not  here 

A  sight  of  every  day,  as  in  the  streets 

Of  some  great  city,  and  we  stopt  and  u»k*d 

Whom  they  were  bearing  to  the  grave.     A  girl. 

They  answer*d,  of  the  idllage,  who  had  pined 

Through  the  long  course  of  eighteen  painfull  months 

With  such  slow  wasting,  that  the  hour  of  death 

Came  welcome  to  her.     We  pursued  our  way 

To  the  house  of  mirth,  and  with  that  idle  talk 

Which  passes  o'er  the  mind  and  is  forgot. 

We  wore  away  the  time.     But  it  was  eve 

When  homewardly  I  went,  and  in  the  air 

Was  that  cool  freshness,  that  discolouring  shade 

Which  makes  the  eye  turn  inward :  hearing  then 

Over  the  vale  the  heavy  toll  of  death 

Sound  slow,  it  made  me  think  upon  the  dead ; 

I  questioned  more,  and  learnt  her  mournful  talc. 

She  bore  unhusbanded  a  mother's  pains, 
And  he  who  should  have  cherish'd  her,  far  off 
Saird  on  the  seas.     Left  thus,  a  wretched  one, 
Scorn  made  a  mock  of  her.  and  evil  tongues 
Were  busy  with  her  name.     She  had  to  bear 
The  sharper  sorrow  of  neglect  from  him 
Whom  she  had  loved  too  dearly.    Once  he  wrote 
But  only  once  that  drop  of  comfort  came 
To  mingle  with  her  cup  of  wretchedness ; 
And  when  his  parents  had  some  tidings  from  him, 
There  was  no  mention  of  poor  Hannah  there. 
Or  'twas  the  cold  inquiry,  more  unkind 
Than  silence.     So  she  pined  and  pined  away, 
And  for  herself  and  baby  toil'd  and  toird ; 
Nor  did  she,  even  on  her  death-bed,  rest 
From  labour,  knitting  there  with  lifted  arms, 
Till  she  sunk  with  very  weakness.     Her  old  mother 
Omitted  no  kind  office,  working  for  her. 
Albeit  her  hardest  labour  barely  eam'd 
Enough  to  keep  life  struggling,  and  prolong 
The  pains  of  grief  and  sickness.    Thus  she  lay 
On  the  sick  bed  of  poverty,  worn  out 
With  her  long  suffering  and  those  painful  thoughts 
Which  at  her  heart  were  rankling,  and  so  weak, 
That  she  could  make  no  effort  to  express 
Affection  for  her  infant ;  and  the  child, 
Whose  lisping  love  perhaps  had  solaced  her, 
Shunn'd  her  as  one  indifferent     But  she  too 
Had  grown  indifferent  to  all  things  of  earth. 
Finding  her  only  comfort  in  the  thought 
Of  that  cold  bed  wherein  the  wretched  rest 
There  had  she  now,  in  that  last  home,  been  laid, 
And  all  was  over  now, .  .  sickness  and  grief. 
Her  shame,  her  suffering,  and  her  penitence, . . 
Their  work  was  done.  The  school-boys  as  they  sport 
In  the  churchyard,  for  awhile  might  turn  away 
From  the  f^h  grave  till  grass  should  cover  it ; 
Nature  would  do  that  office  soon ;  and  none 

1  The  stink-pou  used  on  tx»rd  the  French  ihlpt.  In  the 
engsKement  between  the  Mara  and  L'llercule,  tome  of  our 
■aiioni  were  shockingly  mangled  by  them  :  one,  in  particular 
as  described  in  the  Eclogue,  lost  both  his  eyes.    It  would  be 


Who  trod  upon  the  senseless  turf  would  tfifafc 
Of  what  a  world  of  woes  lay  buried  there  I 

Bmrton,  near  Ckritt  Ontrek,  1797. 


IV. 


THE  SAILOR'S  MOTHER. 

WOMAN. 

Sir,  for  the  love  of  God,  some  small  relief 
To  a  poor  woman ! 

TRAVKI.LXR. 

Whither  are  yon  bound? 
*Tis  a  late  hour  to  travel  o'er  these  downs. 
No  house  for  miles  around  us,  and  the  way 
Dreary  and  wild.     The  evening  wind  already 
Makes  one's  teeth  chatter ;  and  the  very  Sun, 
Setting  so  pale  behhid  thoae  thin  white  clouds. 
Looks  cold.     'Twill  be  a  bitter  night ! 

WOMAN. 

Ay,  Sir, 
*Tis  cutting  keen  !  I  smart  at  every  bmth ; 
Heaven  knows  how  I  shall  reach  my  joum^s  end, 
For  the  way  is  long  befbre  me,  and  my  feet, 
God  help  me !  sore  with  travelling.    I  would  gladly, 
If  it  pleased  God,  at  once  lie  down  and  die. 

TRAVBLLBE. 

Nay,  nay,  cheer  up !  a  little  food  and  rest 
Will  comfort  you ;  and  then  your  journey's  end 
May  make  amends  for  all.     Tou  shake  your  head, 
And  weep.     Is  it  some  mournful  business  then 
That  leads  you  fh>m  your  home? 

WOMAK. 

Sir,  I  am  going 
To  see  my  son  at  Plymouth,  sadly  hurt 
In  the  late  action,  and  in  the  hospital 
Dying,  I  fear  me,  now 

TRAVBLLXR. 

Perhaps  your  fears 
Make  evil  worse.     Even  if  a  limb  be  lost. 
There  may  be  still  enough  for  comfort  left ; 
An  arm  or  leg  shot  off,  there's  yet  the  heart 
To  keep  life  warm,  and  he  may  Uve  to  talk 
With  pleasure  of  the  glorious  fight  that  maimM  Un, 
Proud  of  his  loss.     Old  England*s  gratitude 
Makes  the  maimM  Sailor  happy. 

WOMAV. 

*Tb  not  that, .  • 
An  arm  or  leg ...  I  could  have  borne  with  that 
It  was  no  ball.  Sir,  but  some  cursed  thing 
Which  bursts  *  and  bums,  that  hurfhim.   Something 
Sir, 

right  and  homane  to  employ  means  of  dettmctloo.  omH 
they  be  discorered,  powerful  enough  to  destroy  fleets  mI 
armies ;  but  to  use  any  thing  that  only  tnflicta 
torture  upon  the  iufRsrers  in  war.  Is  alt<vcthcr  wicked. 
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do  not  OK  OQ  board  our  English  ships, 
lowkked! 

TAATELLK&. 

Bascals  I  a  mean  art 
oel  cxywanlice,  yet  all  In  vain  I 

Sir !  and  they  should  show  no  mercy  to  them 
laking  use  of  such  unchristian  arms, 
a  letter  from  the  hospital, 
4  some  friend  to  write  it,  and  he  tells  me 
my  poor  boy  has  lost  his  precious  eyes, 
t  out.     Alas !  that  I  shoidd  ever  live 
e  this  wretched  day  I . .  .  They  tell  me.  Sir, 
*  is  no  cure  for  wounds  like  his.     Indeed 
.  hard  journey  that  I  go  upon 
£h  a  dlmud  end ! 

TaAVELLEK. 

He  yet  may  live, 
r  the  worst  should  chance,  why  you  must  bear 
rill  of  Heaven  with  patience.    Were  it  not 
comfort  to  reflect  your  son  has  fidlen 
ing  his  country!s  cause  ?  and  for  yourself 
rill  not  in  unpitied  poverty 
I  to  mourn  his  loss.    Tour  gratefUl  country, 
the  triumph  of  her  victory, 
mbers  those  who  paid  its  price  of  blood, 
nth  a  noble  charity  relieves 
ridow  and  the  orphan. 

WOMAK. 

God  reward  them ! 
»le«s  them  !  It  will  help  me  in  my  age, .  . 
Sir  I  it  will  not  pay  roe  for  my  child  I 

TaAVZLLXa. 

le  your  only  child  ? 

WOlfAV. 

My  only  one, 
ftiy  and  comfort  of  my  widowhood, 
IT  good  boy ! .  .  When  first  he  went  to  sea 

what  it  would  come  to, .  .  something  told  me 
uld  be  childless  soon.     But  tell  me.  Sir, 
be  true  that  for  a  hurt  like  his 
(is  no  cure?     Please  God  to  spare  his  life 
«b  he  be  blind,  yet  I  should  be  so  thankful  I 

remember  there  was  a  blind  man 
I  in  our  village,  one  firom  his  youth  up 

dark,  and  yet  he  was  a  merry  man, 
lie  bad  none  to  tend  on  him  so  well 
would  tend  my  boy! 

TaAVSLLCa. 

Of  this  be  sure, 
arts  are  look*d  to  well,  and  the  best  help 
and  aflbnis,  as  rightly  is  his  due, 
it  hand.     How  happen*d  it  he  left  you? 
I  sea&ring  life  his  early  choice? 

WOMAV. 

Irl  poor  feOofw, .  .  ho  wis  wise  enough 
t  content  at  iMme,  and  *twM  a  home 
mfcrtaMf,  8ir  I  evtn  tlwii^  I  ny  It, 


As  any  in  the  country.     He  was  left 

A  little  boy  when  his  poor  fkther  died. 

Just  cM.  enough  to  totter  by  himself. 

And  call  his  mother's  name.     We  two  were  all. 

And  as  we  were  not  left  quite  destitute. 

We  bore  up  welL     In  the  summer  time  I  work*d 

Sometimes  a-fleld.     Then  I  was  fkmed  for  knitting, 

And  in  long  winter  nights  my  spinning  wheel 

Seldom  stood  still.     We  had  kind  neighbours  too^ 

And  never  felt  distress.     So  he  grew  up 

A  comely  lad,  and  wondrous  well  disposed ; 

I  taught  him  well ;  there  was  not  in  the  parish 

A  child  who  said  his  prayers  more  regular. 

Or  answered  readier  through  his  Catechism. 

If  I  had  foreseen  this  !  but  tis  a  blessing 

We  don't  know  what  we're  bom  to ! 


TaAVKLLCa. 


But  how  came  it 


He  chose  to  be  a  Sailor? 


WOMAK. 

You  shall  hear.  Sir  ; 
As  he  grew  up  he  used  to  watch  the  birds 
In  the  com,  child's  work  you  know,  and  easily  done. 
*Tis  an  idle  sort  of  task ;  so  he  built  up 
A  little  hut  of  wicker-work  and  clay 
Under  the  hedge,  to  shelter  him  in  rain  : 
And  then  he  toolL,  for  very  idleness. 
To  making  traps  to  catch  the  plunderers  ; 
All  sorts  of  cunning  traps  that  boys  can  make, . . 
Propping  a  stone  to  fkll  and  shut  them  in. 
Or  crush  them  with  its  weight,  or  else  a  springe 
Swung  on  a  bough.     He  made  them  cleverly, .  . 
And,  I,  poor  foolish  woman  I  I  was  pleased 
To  see  the  boy  so  handy.     You  may  guess 
What  follow'd.  Sir,  from  this  unlucky  skilL 
He  did  what  he  should  not  when  he  was  older : 
I  wam'd  him  oft  enough ;  but  he  was  caught 
In  wiring  hares  at  last,  and  had  his  choice. 
The  prison  or  the  ship. 

TaAVELLSa. 

The  choice  at  least 
Was  kindly  left  him ;  and  for  broken  laws 
This  was,  methinks,  no  heavy  punishment 

WOMAN. 

So  I  was  told,  Sir.     And  I  tried  to  think  so. 
But  'twas  a  sad  blow  to  me  !     1  was  used 
To  sleep  at  nights  as  sweetly  as  a  child, . . 
Now  if  the  wind  blew  rough,  it  made  mc  start. 
And  think  of  my  poor  boy  tossing  about 
Upon  the  roaring  seas.     And  then  I  seem'd 
To  feel  that  it  was  hard  to  take  him  from  me 
For  such  a  little  foult     But  he  was  wrong. 
Oh  very  wrong, . .  a  murrain  on  his  traps  t 
See  what  they've  brought  him  to  1 

TEAVELLER.  « 

Well !  weU  I  take  comfort 
He  will  be  taken  care  of  if  he  lives ; 
And  should  you  lose  your  child,  this  is  a  country 
Where  the  brave  Sailor  never  leaves  a  parent 
To  weep  for  him  in  want. 
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WOMAN. 

Sir,  I  shall  want 
No  succour  long.     In  the  common  course  of  yean 
I  soon  must  be  at  rest ;  and  'tis  a  comfort, 
When  grief  is  hard  upon  me,  to  reflect 
It  only  leads  me  to  that  rest  the  sooner. 

Weitbmn/,  1798. 


V. 
THE  WITCH. 

NATHANIEL. 

Father  I  here,  fkther !  I  have  found  a  horse-shoe ! 
Fftith  it  was  just  in  time ;  for  t'other  night 
I  laid  two  straws  across  at  Mai^gery's  door, 
And  ever  since  I  fear'd  that  she  might  do  me 
A  mischief  for't     There  was  the  Miller's  boy 
Who  set  his  dog  at  that  black  cat  of  hers, .  . 
I  met  him  upon  crutches,  and  he  told  me 
*Twas  all  her  evil  eye. 

FATHER. 

*Tis  rare  good  luck  ! 
I  would  have  gladly  given  a  crown  for  one 
If  'twould  have  done  as  well.     But  where  didst 
find  it? 

NATHANIEL. 

Down  on  the  common ;  I  was  going  a-field, 
And  neighbour  Saunders  pass'd  me  on  his  mare : 
He  had  hardly  said  "  Good  day,"  before  I  saw 
The  shoe  drop  oiT.     'Twas  just  upon  my  tongue 
To  call  him  back  ; .  .  it  makes  no  difference  does  It, 
Because  I  know  whose  'twas? 

FATHER. 

Why  no,  it  can't. 
The  shoe's  the  same,  you  know ;  and  you  did  find  it 

NATHANIEL. 

That  mare  of  his  has  got  a  plaguey  road 

Tb  travel,  father;  . .  and  if  he  should  lame  her, .  . 

For  she  is  but  tender-footed, .  . 

FATHER. 

Ay,  indeed  ! .  • 
I  should  not  like  to  see  her  limping  back. 
Poor  beast  I . .  But  charity  begins  at  home. 
And,  Nat,  there's  our  own  horse  in  such  a  way 
This  morning ! 

NATHANIEL. 

Why  he  han't  been  rid  again  I 
Last  night  I  hung  a  pebble  by  the  manger 
With  a  hole  through,  and  every  body  says 
That  'tis  a  special  charm  against  the  hags. 

• 

FATHER. 

It  could  not  be  a  proper  natural  hole  then. 
Or  'twas  not  a  right  pebble ;  .  .  for  I  found  hhn 
Smoking  with  sweat,  quaking  in  every  limb. 
And  panting  so  I    Lord  knows  where  he  had  been 


When  we  were  all  asleep,  through  bush  and  brake, 
Up-hill  and  down-hlU  all  alike,  fiiU  stretch 
At  such  a  deadly  rate  ! .  . 

NATHANIEL. 

By  land  and  water. 
Over  the  sea,  perhaps  !  .  .  I  have  heard  tell 
*Tis  many  thousand  miles  off  at  the  end 
Of  the  world,  where  witches  go  to  meet  the  Devil 
They  used  to  ride  on  broomsticks,  and  to  smear 
Some  ointment  over  them,  and  then  away 
Out  at  the  window  I  but  'tis  worse  than  all 
To  worry  the  poor  beasts  so.     Shame  upon  it 
That  in  a  Christian  country  they  should  let 
Such  creatures  live  I 

FATHER. 

And  when  there's  such  plain  proof! 
I  did  but  threaten  her  because  she  robb'd 
Our  hedge,  and  the  next  night  there  came  a  wind 
That  made  me  shake  to  hear  it  in  my  bed. 
How  came  it  that  that  storm  unroofd  my  bam. 
And  only  mine  in  the  parish  ?  . .  Look  at  her. 
And  that's  enough ;  she  has  it  in  her  &ce  ! . . 
A  pair  of  large  dead  eyes,  sunk  in  her  head. 
Just  like  a  corpse,  and  pursed  with  wrinkles  round; 
A  nose  and  chin  that  scarce  leave  room  between 
For  her  lean  fingers  to  squeeze  in  the  snuff; 
And  when  she  speaks  !  I'd  sooner  hear  a  raven 
Croak  at  my  door  I . .  She  sits  there,  nose  and  Yaaim, 
Smoke-dried  and  shrivell'd  over  a  starved  fire. 
With  that  black  cat  beside  her,  whose  great  eyes 
Shine  like  old  Beelzebub's ;  and  to  be  sure 
It  must  be  one  of  his  imps  I . .  Ay,  nail  it  hard. 

NATHANIEL. 

I  wish  old  Margery  heard  the  hammer  go ! 
She'd  curse  the  music  t 

FATHER. 

Here's  the  Curate  coming, 
He  ought  to  rid  the  parish  of  such  vermin  I 
In  the  old  times  they  used  to  hunt  them  out. 
And  hang  them  without  mercy ;  but.  Lord  bless  us ! 
The  world  is  grown  so  wicked  1 

CURATE. 

Good  day.  Fanner! 
Nathaniel,  what  art  nailing  to  the  threshold  ? 

NATHANIEL. 

A  horse-shoe.  Sir ;  'tis  good  to  keep  off  witchcraft, 
And  we're  afraid  of  Margery. 


CURATE. 


What  can  you  fear  firom  her  ? 


Poor  old  woman  I 


FATHER. 

What  can  we  fbarf 
Who  lamed  the  Miller's  boy  ?  who  raised  the  wind 
That  blew  my  old  barn's  roof  down?  who  d'ye  think 
Rides  my  poor  horse  a'  nights  7  who  mocks  the  hounds? 
But  let  me  catch  her  at  that  trick  again. 
And  I've  a  silver  bullet  ready  for  her,  • 

One  that  shall  lame  her,  double  horn  she  wilL 
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KATHAMXKL. 

t  makes  lier  sit  there  moping  by  taenelC 
DO  soul  neir  her  but  that  great  black  cat  ? 
do  but  look  at  her ! 

cuaxTZ. 

Poor  wretch ;  half  blind 
crooked  with  her  years,  without  a  child 
lend  in  her  old  age,  'tis  hard  indeed 
ive  her  very  miseries  made  her  crimes  ! 
:  her  but  last  week  in  that  hard  fhMt 
h  made  my  young  limbs  ache,  and  when  I  ask*d 
brought  her  out  in  the  snow,  the  poor  old  woman 
me  that  she  was  forced  to  crawl  abroad 
pick  the  hedges,  just  to  keep  herself 
perishing  with  cold, . .  because  no  neighbour 
)ity  on  her  age :  and  then  she  cried, 
Bid  the  children  pelted  her  with  snow-balls, 
irish*d  that  she  were  dead. 

rATHKa. 

I  wish  she  was  ! 
as  plagued  the  parish  long  enough ! 

CUEATS. 

Shame,  Farmer  1 
t  the  charity  your  Bible  teaches  ? 

FATHKR. 

ible  does  not  teach  me  to  love  witches. 
w  what's  charity ;  who  pays  his  tithes 
ioor-rates  readier  ? 

CCEATK. 

Mlio  can  better  do  it  ? 
e  been  a  prudent  and  industrious  man, 
jod  has  blest  your  labour. 

m 

FATHER, 

Why,  thank  God,  Sir, 
lad  no  reason  to  complain  of  fortune. 

CUEATX. 

'lain  ?  why  you  are  wealthy  I  All  the  parish 
up  to  you. 

FATHSa. 

Perhaps,  Sir,  I  could  tell 
3  for  guinea  with  the  warmest  of  them. 

CURATE. 

an  afford  a  little  to  the  poor ; 

hen,  what's  better  still,  you  have  the  heart 

re  firom  your  abundance. 


PATRZE. 


Ood  forbid 


lU  want  charity! 


CVEATB. 

Oh!  *tisE comfort 
Ink  at  last  of  riches  well  employ'd ! 
'  been  by  a  death-bed,  and  know  the  worth 
ood  deed  at  that  most  awcfkil  hour 


When  riches  profit  not 

Farmer,  I'm  going 
To  visit  Margery.     She  is  sick,  I  hear ; . . 
Old,  poor  and  sick !  a  miserable  lot. 
And  death  will  be  a  blessing.     You  might  send  her 
Some  little  matter,  something  comfortable. 
That  she  may  go  down  easier  to  the  grave. 
And  bless  you  when  she  dies. 

FATHER. 

What !  is  she  going  ? 
Well  God  forgive  her  then,  if  she  has  dealt 
In  the  black  art  I    Fll  tell  my  dame  of  it. 
And  she  shall  send  her  something. 


CURATE. 

And  take  my  thanks  for  hers. 


So  111  say ; 

[Goet. 


FATHEE. 

That's  a  good  man 
That  Curate,  Nat,  of  ours,  to  go  and  visit 
The  poor  in  sickness ;  but  he  don't  believe 
In  witchcraft,  and  that  is  not  like  a  Christian. 

KATHANIEL. 

And  so  old  Margery's  dying  ! 

FATHEE. 

But  you  know 
She  may  recover :  so  drive  t'other  nail  in. 

Weithury^  1798. 


VL 

THE  RUINED  COTTAGE. 

At,  Charles  1 1  knew  that  this  would  fix  thine  eye ; . 
This  woodbine  wreathing  round  the  broken  porch. 
Its  leaves  Just  withering,  yet  one  autumn  flower 
Still  fresh  and  fhigrant ;  and  yon  holly-hock 
That  through  the  creeping  weeds  and  nettles  tall 
Peers  taller,  lifting,  column-like,  a  stem 
Bright  with  its  roseate  blossoms.    I  have  seen 
Many  an  old  convent  reverend  in  decay. 
And  many  a  time  have  trod  the  castle  courts 
And  gras»-green  halls,  yet  never  did  they  strike 
Home  to  the  heart  such  melancholy  thoughts 
As  this  poor  cottage.    Look  I  its  little  hatch 
Fleeced  with  that  grey  and  wintry  moss ;  the  roof 
Part  moulder'd  in,  the  rest  o'ergrown  with  weeds. 
House-leek,  and  long  thin  grass,  and  greener  moss ; 
So  Nature  steals  on  all  the  works  of  man. 
Sure  conqueror  she,  reclaiming  to  herself 
His  perishable  piles. 

I  led  thee  here, 
Charles,  not  without  design ;  for  this  hath  been 
My  favourite  walk  even  since  I  was  a  boy ; 
And  I  remember,  Charles,  this  ruin  here. 
The  neatest  comfortable  dwelling-place  1 
That  when  I  read  in  those  dear  books  which  fir^t 
Woke  in  my  heart  the  love  of  poesy. 
How  with  the  villagers  Erminia  dwelt. 
And  Calidore  for  a  fiiir  shepherdess 
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Forsook  his  quest  to  leam  the  shepherd's  lore, 

My  fancy  drew  from  this  the  little  hut 

Where  that  poor  princess  wept  her  hopeless  love, 

Or  where  the  gentle  Calidore  at  eve 

Led  Pastorella  home.     There  was  not  then 

A  weed  where  all  these  nettles  overtop 

The  garden- wall ;  but  sweet-briar,  scenting  sweet 

The  rooming  air ;  rosemary  and  maijoram, 

All  wholesome   herbs ;    and   then,    that  woodbine 

wreathed 
So  lavishly  around  the  plllar'd  porch 
Its  fhigrant  flowers,  that  when  I  pass'd  this  way, 
After  a  truant  absence  hastening  home, 
I  could  not  cbuse  but  pass  with  slacken'd  speed 
By  that  delightful  fragrance.     Sadly  changed 
Is  this  poor  cottage  1  and  its  dwellers,  Charles  ! . . 
Theirs  is  a  simple  melancholy  tale, . . 
There's  scarce  a  village  but  can  fellow  it : 
And  yet,  methinks,  it  will  not  weary  thee. 
And  should  not  be  untold. 

A  widow  here 
I>welt  with  an  orphan  grandchild :  just  removed 
Above  the  reach  of  pinching  poverty. 
She  lived  on  some  small  pittance  which  sufficed. 
In  better  times,  the  needful  calls  of  life. 
Not  without  comfort     I  remember  her 
Sitting  at  even  in  that  open  doorway. 
And  spinning  in  the  sun.     Methinks  I  see  her 
Raising  her  eyes  and  dark-rimm'd  spectacles 
To  see  the  passer-by,  yet  ceasing  not 
To  twirl  her  lengthening  thread ;  or  in  the  garden, 
""On  some  dry  summer  evening,  walking  round 
To  view  her  flowers,  and  pointing  as  she  lean'd 
Upon  the  ivory  handle  of  her  stick. 
To  some  carnation  whose  o'erheavy  head 
Needed  support ;  while  with  the  watering-pot 
Joanna  foUow'd,  and  refresh 'd  and  trimm*d 
The  drooping  plant ;  Joanna,  her  dear  child. 
As  lovely  and  as  happy  then  as  youth 
And  innocence  could  make  her. 

Charles,  it  seems 
As  though  I  were  a  boy  again,  and  all 
The  mediate  years  with  their  vicissitudes 
A  half-forgotten  dream.     I  see  the  Maid 
So  comely  in  her  Sunday  dress  !  her  hair. 
Her  bright  brown   hair,  wreathed  in  contracting 

curls; 
And  then  her  cheek  I  it  was  a  red  and  white 
That  made  the  delicate  hues  of  art  look  loathsome. 
The  countrymen  who  on  their  way  to  church 
Were  leaning  o'er  the  bridge,  loitering  to  hear 
The  bell's  last  summons,  and  in  idleness 
Watching  the  stream  below,  would  all  look  up 
When  she  pass'd  by.  And  her  old  Grandam,  Charles, . . 
When  I  have  heard  some  erring  infidel 
Speak  of  our  fidth  as  of  a  gloomy  creed. 
Inspiring  superstitious  wretchedness. 
Her  figure  has  recurr'd  ;  for  she  did  love 
The  Sabbath-day ;  and  many  a  time  hath  cross'd 
These  fields  in  rain  and  through  the  winter  snows. 
When  I,  a  graceless  boy,  and  cold  of  foot. 
Wishing  the  weary  service  at  its  end. 
Have  wonder'd  wherefore  that  good  dame  came  there. 
Who,  if  it  pleased  her,  might  have  staid  beside 
A  comfortable  fire. 

One  only  care 


Hung  on  her  aged  spirit     For  herself; 
Her  path  was  plain  before  her,  and  the  close 
Of  her  long  journey  near.     But  then  her  child 
Soon  to  be  left  alone  in  this  bad  world, . . . 
That  was  a  thought  which  many  a  winter  night 
Had  kept  her  sleepless :  and  when  prudent  love 
In  something  better  than  a  servant's  state 
Had  placed  her  well  at  last  it  was  a  pang 
Like  parting  life  to  part  with  her  dear  girL 

One  summer,  Charles,  when  at  the  holidays 
Retum'd  from  school,  I  visited  again 
My  old  accustom'd  walks,  and  found  in  them 
A  joy  almost  like  meeting  an  old  friend, 
I  saw  tbe  cottage  empty,  and  the  weeds 
Already  crowding  the  neglected  flowers. 
Joanna,  by  a  villain's  wiles  seduced. 
Had  play'd  the  wanton,  and  that  blow  had  reach'd 
Her  grandamls  heart     She  did  not  suffer  long ; 
Her  age  was  feeble,  and  this  mortal  grief 
Brought  her  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 

I  pass  this  ruin'd  dwelling  oftentimes. 
And  think  of  other  days.     It  wakes  in  me 
A  transient  sadness ;  but  the  feelings,  Charles, 
Which  ever  with  these  recollections  rise, 
I  trust  in  God  they  will  not  pass  away. 

Weitbwry,  1799. 


VIL 
THE  LAST  OF  THE  FAMILY. 

JAMES. 

What,  Gregory,  you  are  come,  I  see,  to  join  us 
On  this  sad  business. 

ORXGORT. 

Ay,  James,  I  am  come. 
But  with  a  heavy  heart,  God  knows  it  man  I 
Where  shall  we  meet  the  corpse  ? 

JAMKS. 

Some  hour  firom  hence 
By  noon,  and  near  about  the  elms,  I  take  it 
This  is  not  as  it  should  be,  Gregory, 
Old  men  to  follow  young  ones  to  the  grave  I 
This  morning  when  I  heard  the  bell  strike  out 
I  thought  that  I  had  never  heard  it  toll 
So  dismally  before. 

OREOOET. 

Well,  well  t  my  friend, 
*Tis  what  we  all  must  come  to,  soon  or  late. 
But  when  a  young  man  dies,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
One  bom  so  well,  who  might  have  blest  us  all 
Many  long  years  I . . 

JAMES. 

And  then  the  flonSly 
Extinguish'd  in  him,  and  the  good  old  name 
Only  to  be  remerober'd  on  a  tomb-stone  1 
A  name  that  has  gone  down  frxmi  tire  to  soa 
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iny  generations ! . . .  Many  a  time 
naster  Edward,  who  is  now  a  corpse, 
but  a  child,  would  come  to  me  and  lead  me 
e  fsmt  fomily-tree,  and  beg  of  me 
1  him  stories  of  his  ancestors, 
stare,  he  that  went  to  the  Holy  Land 
Richard  UoQ-heart,  and  that  Sir  Henry 
ought  at  Cressy  in  King  Edward's  wars ; 
hen  hb  little  eyes  would  kindle  so 
ar  of  their  brave  deeds !    I  used  to  think 
ravest  of  them  all  would  not  out-do 
uiing  boy. 

ORiaORT. 

This  comes  of  your  great  schools 
oUege-breedlng.  Plague  upon  his  guardians, 
would  have  made  him  wiser  than  his  fathers ! 

JAMLXS. 

poor  father,  Gregory,  had  but  lived, 
3  would  not  have  been  so.    He,  poor  good  man, 
ttle  of  book-learning,  but  there  lived  not 
ler,  nobler-hearted  gentleman, 
ftter  to  his  tenants,     ^hen  he  died 
was  not  a  dry  eye  for  miles  around. 
ry,  I  thought  that  I  could  never  know 
ler  day  than  that :  but  what  was  that, 
ired  with  this  day*s  sorrow  ? 

GRKOORT. 

I  remember, 
months  ago,  when  the  young  Squire  began 
er  the  old  mansion,  they  destroy'd 
lartins*  nests,  that  had  stood  undisturb'd 
that  roof, . .  ay  !  long  before  my  memory. 
•k  my  head  at  seeing  it,  and  thought 
od  could  follow. 

J  AMIS. 

Puor  young  man  I  I  loved  him 
my  own  child.     I  loved  the  family  ! 

Candlemas,  and  I  have  been  their  servant 
ve-and-forty  years,     I  lived  with  them 
I  his  good  fkther  brought  my  Lady  home ; 
rhen  the  young  Squire  was  bom,  it  did  me  good 
iiT  the  bells  so  merrily  announce 
rir.     This  is  indeed  a  heavy  blow  .  .  . 

it,  Gregory,  heavier  than  the  weight 
neescore  years.     He  was  a  noble  lad, 
d  hhn  deariy. 

ORKOoar. 

Every  body  loved  him. 
a  fine,  generous,  open-hearted  Touth  I 

he  came  home  fhxn  school  at  holidays, 
[  rQoiced  to  see  him !   He  was  sure 
roe  and  ask  of  me  what  birds  there  were 
.  my  fields ;  and  when  I  found  a  covey, 
*s  not  a  testy  Squire  preserves  his  game 
chariljr,  than  I  have  kept  them  safe 
[aster  Edward.     And  he  look'd  so  well 
a  fine  sharp  morning  after  them, 
xywn  hair  frosted,  and  his  cheek  so  flush'd 
rach  a  wboletome  ruddiness, . .  ah,  James, 
e  was  sadly  changed  when  he  came  down 
ep  his  birth-day. 

JAMBS. 

Changed  I  why,  Gregory, 
like  a  palsy  to  me,  when  he  stepped 


Out  of  the  carriage.     He  was  grown  so  thin, 
His  cheek  so  delicate  sallow,  and  his  eyes 
Had  such  a  dim  and  rakish  hoUowness ; 
And  when  he  came  to  shake  me  by  the  hand. 
And  spoke  as  kindly  to  me  as  he  used, 
I  hardly  knew  the  voice. 

GRXOORT. 

It  struck  a  damp 
On  all  our  merriment.     'Twas  a  noble  Ox 
That  smoked  before  us,  and  the  old  October 
Went  merrily  in  overflowing  cans ; 
But  *twas  a  skin-deep  merriment     My  heart 
Seem*d  as  it  took  no  share.     And  when  we  drank 
His  health,  the  thought  came  over  me  what  cause 
We  had  for  wishing  that,  and  spoilt  the  draught. 
Poor  Gentleman  I  to  think  ten  months  ago 
He  came  of  age,  and  now ! 

JAMES. 

I  fcar*d  it  then  I 
He  look*d  to  me  as  one  that  was  not  long 
Ft)r  this  world's  business. 

GRKOORT. 

When  the  Doctor  sent  him 
Abroad  to  try  the  air,  it  made  me  certain 
That  all  was  over.     Tbere*s  but  little  hope, 
Methinks,  that  foreign  parts  can  help  a  man 
When  his  own  mother-country  will  not  do. 
The  last  time  he  came  down,  these  bells  rung  so 
I  thought  they  would  have  rock'd  the  old  steeple  down ; 
And  now  that  dismal  toll  I    I  would  have  staid 
Beyond  its  reach,  but  this  was  a  last  duty : 
I  am  an  old  tenant  of  the  family. 
Bom  on  the  estate,  and  now  that  I've  outlived  it. 
Why  'tis  but  right  to  see  it  to  the  grave. 
Have  you  heard  ought  of  the  new  Squire  ? 

JAKES. 

But  litUe, 
And  that  not  well.     But  be  he  what  he  may 
Matters  not  much  to  me.     The  love  I  bore 
To  the  old  family  will  not  easily  fix 
Upon  a  stranger.     What's  on  the  opposite  hill  ? 
Is  it  not  the  funeral  ? 

GaSGORT. 

'Tis,  I  think,  some  horsemen. 
Ay  t  there  are  the  black  cloaks ;  and  now  I  see 
The  white  plumes  on  the  hearse. 


JAMES. 


*Tis  hid  behind  them  now. 


Between  the  trees ; , . 


OREOORT. 

Ay !  now  we  see  it. 
And  there*8  the  coaches  following,  we  shall  meet 
About  the  bridge.    Would  that  this  day  were  over  ! 
I  wonder  whose  turn's  next 

JAMES. 

God  above  knows. 
When  youth  is  summon'd  what  must  age  expect  I 
God  make  us  ready,  Gregory,  when  it  comes  ! 

Uctlburp,  1709. 
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viu. 

THE  WEDDING. 

TRATKLLXK. 

I  PRAT  you,  wherefore  Rre  the  village  bells 
Ringing  80  merrily  ? 

WOMAN. 

A  wedding,  Sir, . . 
Two  of  the  village  folk.     And  they  are  right 
To  make  a  merry  time  on't  while  they  may ! 
Come  twelve-months  hence,  I  warrant  them  they'd  go 
To  church  again  more  willingly  than  now, 
If  all  might  be  undone. 

TRAVELLER. 

An  ill-match*d  pair. 
So  I  conceive  you.     Youth  perhaps  and  age? 

WOMAK. 

No, . .  both  are  young  enough. 

TRAVELLER. 

Perhaps  the  man  then, 
A  lasy  idler, . .  one  who  better  likes 
The  alehouse  than  hto  work  ? 

WOMAK. 

Why,  Sir,  for  that 
He  always  was  a  well-conditioned  lad, 
One  who'd  work  hard  and  well ;  and  as  for  drink. 
Save  now  and  then  mayhap  at  Christmas  time. 
Sober  as  wife  could  wish. 

TRAVELLER. 

Then  is  the  girl 
A  shrew,  or  else  untidy  7 . .  one  to  welcome 
Her  husband  with  a  rude  unruly  tongue? 
Or  drive  him  from  a  foul  and  wretched  home 
To  look  elsewhere  for  comfort  ?     Is  it  so? 

WOMAN. 

She*s  notable  enough;  and  as  for  temper 

The  best  good-humour'd  girl !     Tou  see  yon  house. 

There  by  the  aspen  tree,  whose  grey  leaves  shine 

In  the  wind?  she  lived  a  servant  at  the  farm. 

And  often,  as  I  came  to  weeding  here, 

I*ve  heard  her  singing  as  she  milk'd  her  cows 

So  cheerfdlly, . .  I  did  not  like  to  hear  her. 

Because  it  made  me  think  upon  the  days 

When  I  had  got  as  little  on  my  mind, 

And  was  as  cheerful  too.     But  she  would  marry. 

And  folks  must  reap  as  they  have  sown.  God  help  her ! 

TRAVELLER. 

Why  Mistress,  if  they  both  are  well  inclined, 
Why  should  not  both  be  happy  ? 


WOMAN. 


They've  no  money. 


TRAVELLER. 

But  both  can  work ;  and  sure  as  cheerfully 
She'd  labour  for  herself  as  at  the  fiuro. 


And  he  wo'n't  work  the  worse  because  he  knout 
That  she  will  make  his  fire-side  ready  for  him. 
And  watch  for  his  return. 


A  litUe  whUe. 


WOMAN. 

All  very  well. 


TRAVELLER.  I 

And  what  if  they  are  poor?  i 

Riches  can't  always  purchase  happiness; 
And  much  we  know  will  be  expected  there 
Where  much  was  given. 

WOMAV.  I 

All  this  I  have  heard  at  chureh! 
And  when  I  walk  in  the  church-yard,  or  have  bcfn    I 
By  a  death-bod,  'tis  mighty  comforting.  | 

But  when  I  hear  my  children  cry  for  hunger, 
And  see  them  shiver  in  their  nu^ . .  God  help  roe ! 
I  pity  those  fur  whom  these  bells  ring  up 
So  merrily  upon  their  wedding-day. 
Because  I  think  of  mine. 

TRAVELLER. 

Tou  have  known  troabk ; 
These  haply  may  l)c  happier. 

WOMAN. 

Why  for  that 
Tve  had  my  share ;  some  sickness  and  some  sorrow; 
Well  will  it  be  for  them  to  know  no  worse. 
Tet  I  had  rather  hear  a  daughter  s  knell 
Than  her  wedding-peal.  Sir,  if  I  thought  her  fote 
Promised  no  better  things. 

TRAVELLER. 

Sure,  sure,  good  wonun, 
Tou  look  upon  the  world  with  jaundiced  eyes  ! 
All  have  their  cares ;  those  who  are  poor  want  wraltb, 
They  who  have  wealth  want  more ;  so  arc  we  all 
Dissatisfied,  yet  all  live  on,  and  each 
Has  his  own  comforts. 

WOMAN. 

Sir !  d*ye  see  that  horse 
Tum*d  out  to  common  here  by  the  way-side  ? 
He's  high  in  bone,  you  may  tell  every  rib 
Even  at  this  distance.     Mind  him  !  how  he  turns 
His  head,  to  drive  away  the  flies  that  feed 
On  his  gall'd  shoulder  I     There's  just  grass  enough 
To  disappoint  his  whetted  appetite. 
Tou  see  his.  coni/brte.  Sir ! 

TRAVELLER. 

A  wretched  beast ! 
Hard  labour  and  worse  usage  he  endures 
From  some  bad  master.     But  the  lot  of  the  poor 
Is  not  like  his. 

WOMAN. 

In  truth  it  is  not.  Sir ! 
For  when  the  horse  lies  down  at  night,  no  cares 
About  to-morrow  vex  him  in  his  dreams : 
He  knows  no  quarter-day,  and  when  he  gets 
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hay  or  patch  of  hedge-row  grass, 
jngry  children  to  chdm  port 
leall 

TKATF.LLXR. 

*Tis  idleness  makes  want, 
lits.     If  the  man  will  go 
is  evenings  by  the  alehouse  Arc, 
e  blame  if  there  be  want  at  home? 

WOMAN. 

i !  the  rich  folks  never  fail 
!  reason  why  the  poor  detterve 
ts ! . .  Is  it  idleness,  I  pray  you, 
the  fever  or  the  ague  fit  ? 
the  sick  one's  sickly  appetite 
pad  and  potatoes  turn  away  ? 
that  nuJies  small  wages  fail 
wants  ? . .  Six  years  agone,  these  bells 
wedding-day,  and  I  was  told 
t  look  for, . .  but  I  did  not  heed 
I.     I  had  lived  in  service,  Sir ; 
what  it  was  to  want  a  meal ; 
ithout  one  thought  to  keep  me  sleepless 
le  in  sleep ;  had  for  a  Sunday 
m,  and  when  the  pedlar  came 
le  a  new  ribbon. . .  And  my  husband, . . 
oung  man  and  well  to  do, . . 
ilver  buckles  and  his  watch ; 
3t  in  the  village  one  who  look*d 
lolidays.     We  married.  Sir, 
children,  but  while  wants  increas*d 
»tilL    The  silver  buckles  went, 
watch  ;  and  when  the  holiday  coat 
work,  no  new  *  one  in  its  place, 
t  sec  my  rags !  but  I  deserve  them, 
like  this  new-married  pair, 
'  undoing. 

TSAVELLSa. 

But  the  parish . . . 

WOMAN. 

eavy  there ;  and  yet  their  pittance 
>  kef  p  life  in.     A  blessed  prospect, 
e  there  is  strength,  in  age  the  workhouse, 
1  at  last,  and  the  little  bell 
-  for  a  pauper's  funeral ! 


T 


TRAVELLKa. 


:hUd? 


WOMAN. 

Ay,  Sir ;  and  were  he  drcst 
he'd  be  as  fine  a  boy  to  look  on 
;'s  young  master.    These  thin  rags  of  his 
biy  in  the  summer's  wind ; 
*  winter  comes,  it  pinches  me 
:tle  wretch;  I've  three  besides; 


Dce  told  the  author  of  Malvern  Hills,  **  that 
luntljr  remarked  a  gradation  of  changes  in 
ttad  been  In  the  habit  of  employing.  Young 
ere  generally  nemt  in  their  appearance,  active 
till  they  became  married  and  had  a  bmily, 
Marved  that  their  sUf  er  buttons,  buckles,  and 


And, . .  God  forgive  me  I  but  I  often  wish 

To  see  them  in  their  coffins. . .  God  reward  you  I 

God  bless  you  for  your  charity ! 

TaAVXLLBa. 

Tou  have  taught  me 
To  give  sad  meaning  to  the  village  bells  I 

Britiol,  1900. 


IX, 


THE  ALDERMAN'S  FUNERAL. 

SraANGBR. 

Whom  are  they  uahering  from  the  world,  with  all 
This  pageantry  and  long  parade  of  death  ? 

TOWNSMAN. 

A  long  parade,  indeed.  Sir,  and  yet  here 

You  see  but  half;  round  yonder  bend  it  reaches 

A  furlong  further,  carriage  behind  carriage. 

sraANGEa. 
*Tis  but  a  moumftil  sight,  and  yet  the  pomp 
Tempts  me  to  stand  a  gaaer. 

TOWNSMAN. 

Yonder  schoolboy 
Who  plays  the  truant,  says  the  proclamation 
Of  peace  was  nothing  to  the  show ;  and  even 
The  chairing  of  the  members  at  election 
Would  not  have  been  a  finer  sight  than  this ; 
Only  that  red  and  green  are  prettier  colours 
Than  all  this  mourning.     There,  Sir,  you  behold 
One  of  the  red-gown'd  worthies  of  the  city, 
The  envy  and  the  boast  of  our  exchange; .  .  . 
Ay,  what  was  worth,  last  week,  a  good  half-million, 
Screw'd  down  in  yonder  hearse  I 

sraANGEa. 

Then  he  was  born 
Under  a  lucky  planet,  who  to-day 
Puts  mourning  on  for  his  inheritance. 

TOWNSMAN. 

When  first  I  heard  his  death,  that  very  wish 
Leapt  to  my  lips ;  but  now  the  closing  scene 
Of  the  comedy  hath  waken'd  wiser  thoughts  ; 
And  I  bless  God,  that,  when  I  go  to  the  grave. 
There  will  not  be  the  weight  of  wealth  like  his 
To  sink  me  down. 

STRANGXa. 

The  camel  and  the  needle, . .  . 
Is  that  then  in  your  mind  ? 


watches  gradually  disappeared,  and  their  Sunday's  clothes 
became  common  without  any  other  to  supply  their  place, .  . 
but,"  said  he,  ••  some  good  comes  from  this,  for  they  will 
then  work  for  whatever  they  can  get." 

Nol€  to  CotOg't  ytahem  HOls, 
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TOWNSMAN. 

Even  so.     The  text 
Is  Gospel-wisdom.     I  would  ride  the  camel, .  .  . 
Yea  leap  him  flyini^,  through  the  needle*s  eye, 
As  easily  as  such  a  pamper'd  soul 
Could  pass  the  narrow  gate. 

STRANGER. 

Your  pardon.  Sir, 
But  sure  this  lack  of  Christian  charity 
Looks  not  like  Christian  truth. 

TOWNSMAN. 

Your  pardon  too.  Sir, 
If,  with  this  text  before  me,  I  should  feel 
In  the  preaching  mood !  But  for  these  barren  fig-trees. 
With  all  their  flourish  and  their  leaflncss. 
We  have  been  told  their  destiny  and  use, 
When  the  axe  is  laid  unto  the  root,  and  they 
Cumber  the  earth  no  longer. 

STRANGER. 

Was  his  wealth 
Stored  f^udfully,  . .  the  spoil  of  orphans  wrong*d, 
And  widows  who  had  none  to  plead  their  right  ? 

TOWNSMAN. 

All  honest,  open,  honourable  gains. 
Fair  legal  interest,  bonds  and  mortgages. 
Ships  to  the  East  and  West 

STRANGER. 

Why  judge  you  then 
So  hardly  of  the  dead  ? 

TOWNSMAN. 

For  what  he  left 
Undone ;  . .  for  sins,  not  one  of  which  is  written 
In  the  Ten  Commandments.     He,  I  warrant  him, 
Believed  no  other  Gods  than  those  of  the  Creed  ; 
Bow'd  to  no  idols,  .  .  but  his  money-bags ; 
Swore  no  false  oaths,  except  at  the  custom-house ; 
Kept  the  Sabbath  idle ;  built  a  monument 
To  honour  his  dead  father ;  did  no  murder ; 
Never  sustained  an  action  for  crim-con ; 
Never  picked  pockets ;  never  bore  false- witness ; 
And  never,  with  that  all-commanding  wealth. 
Coveted  his  neighbour's  house,  nor  ox,  nor  ass  I 

STRANGER. 

You  knew  him  then  it  seems  ? 

TOWNSMAN. 

As  all  men  know 
The  virtues  of  your  hundred-thousanders ; 
They  never  hide  their  lights  beneath  a  bushel. 

STRANGER. 

Nay,  nay,  uncharitable  Sir  1  for  often 
Doth  bounty  like  a  streamlet  flow  unseen. 
Freshening  and  giving  life  along  its  course. 

TOWNSMAN. 

We  track  the  streamlet  by  the  brighter  green 
And  livelier  growth  it  gives ;  .  .  but  as  for  this  .  . 
This  was  a  pool  that  stagnated  and  stunk ; 
The  rains  of  heaven  engendered  nothing  in  it 
But  ilime  and  foul  corruption. 

STRANGER. 

Yet  even  these 
Are  reservoirs  whence  public  charity 
Still  keeps  her  channels  fiill. 


TOWNSMAN. 

Now,  Sir,  you  touc 
Upon  the  point     This  man  of  half  a  million 
Had  all  these  public  virtues  which  you  praise : 
But  the  poor  man  rung  never  at  his  door. 
And  the  old  beggar,  at  the  public  gate. 
Who,  all  the  summer  long,  stands  hat  in  hand. 
He  knew  how  vain  it  was  to  lift  an  eye 
To  that  hard  foce.     Yet  he  was  alwa>'s  found 
Among  your  ten  and  twenty  pound  subscribers. 
Your  benefactors  in  the  newspapers. 
His  alms  were  money  put  to  interest 
In  the  other  world, .  .  donations  to  keep  open 
A  running  charity  account  with  heaven,  .  . 
Retaining  fees  against  the  Last  Assixes, 
>llien,  for  the  trusted  talents,  strict  account 
Shall  be  required  from  all,  and  the  okt  Arch-Lawjei 
Plead  his  own  cause  as  plaintifil 

STRANGER. 

I  must  needs 
Believe  you.  Sir  t  .  .  these  are  your  witnesses. 
These  mourners  here,  who  from  their  carriages 
Gape  at  the  gaping  crowd.     A  good  March  wind 
AVere  to  be  pray*d  for  now,  to  lend  their  eyes 
Some  decent  rheum  ;  the  very  hireling  mute 
Bears  not  a  fiice  more  blank  of  all  emotion 
Than  the  old  servant  of  the  family ! 
How  can  this  man  have  lived,  that  thus  his  death 
Costs  not  the  soiling  one  white  handkerchief  I 

TOWNSMAN. 

Who  should  lament  for  him.  Sir,  in  whose  heart 

Love  had  no  place,  nor  natural  charity  ? 

The  parlour  spaniel,  when  she  heard  his  step, 

Rose  slowly  from  the  hearth,  and  stole  aside 

With  creeping  pace ;  she  never  raised  her  eyes 

To  woo  kind  words  from  him,  nor  laid  her  head 

Upraised  upon  his  knee,  with  fondling  whine. 

How  could  it  be  but  thus  ?     Arithmetic 

Was  the  sole  science  he  was  ever  taught ; 

The  multiplication-table  was  his  Creed, 

His  Pater-noster,  and  his  Decalogue., 

Allien  yet  he  was  a  boy,  and  should  have  breathed 

The  open  air  and  sunshine  of  the  fields, 

To  give  his  blood  its  natural  spring  and  play. 

He  in  a  close  and  dusky  counting-house 

Smoke-dried  and  seared  and  shriveird  up  his  heart 

So  from  the  way  in  which  he  was  traln*d  up 

His  feet  departed  not ;  he  toird  and  rooird,      [ten 

Poor  muck- worm !  through  his  three-score  yean  am 

And  when  the  earth  shall  now  be  shovell'd  on  him. 

If  that  which  served  him  for  a  soul  were  still 

Within  its  husk,  'twould  still  be  dirt  to  dirt 

STRANGER. 

Yet  your  next  newspapers  will  blazon  him 
For  industry  and  honourable  wealth 
A  bright  example. 

TOWNSMAN. 

Even  half  a  million 
Gets  him  no  other  praise.     But  come  this  way 
Some  twelve  months  hence,  and  you  will  find  his  virtOB 
Trimly  set  forth  in  lapidary  lines. 
Faith  with  her  torch  beside,  and  little  Cupldi 
Dropping  upon  his  urn  their  marble  tears. 

Bristol,  1808. 
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RITTEy  THK  WIMTXE  AFTIR  TUK 

ILLATION  AT  OXFORD.     1793. 

»I1  on,  old  Bell !    TU  neither  pass 
id  wearjr  hour  in  heartless  rites, 
ray  the  time.     The  fire  bums  bright, 
:he  maker  of  this  Windsor-Chair  * 
cherry,  elbow*d,  saddle-seated,) 
throne  of  comfort     I  will  sit 
bere  devoutly :  .  .  not  my  Euclid,  .  . 
forbid  that  I  should  discompose 
**s  excellent  geometry  I 
lee.  Puss !     Not  to  make  a  picture, 
canvass  cats  and  dogs  and  fools, 
it  disgrace  the  penciL     Thou  shalt  give 
ilject.  Puss.     Come,  look  at  me  ; .  . 
le  emerald  eyes  I     Ay,  purr  away  I 
"aising  thee,  I  tell  thee,  Pu^ts, 
i  well  as  Kings  like  flatter}*' 
hole  days  I  heard  an  old  Fur-gown 
hat  made  a  Duke  a  Chancellor ; 
1  prose  it  was,  bepraised  in  verse ; 
rious  Latin  to  the  skies ; 
"egiously  in  heathen  Greek ; 
sweetly  incensed ;  glorified 
caics ;  in  hexameters 
to  the  very  Galleries 
iplaud  again,  whose  thunder-claps, 
longer  with  redoubling  peals 
I  they  heard  the  illustrious  fiirbelow'd 
n  Popean  rhyme 
d,  in  Miltonic  blank  bemouth*d  ; 
,  Greek,  Latin,  English,  rhyme  and  blank, 
hancellor*d  in  all, 
,  with  all  her  wealth  of  words, 
*upt,  all-too-prodigal  of  prdse, 
g  Panegyric  toil'd  in  vain 
in  keeping  pace  with  such  desert 

I  can  poetize  right  willingly, 

y  well-streak'd  coat,  to  that  Fur-gown 

uilty  of  a  single  line : 

d  furbelow,  that  would  hang  loose, 

tHmd  any  one,  as  it  were  made 

only,  so  it  were  but  tied 

*  riband. 

What  a  power  there  is 
Within  these  forbidden  walls 
thy  range  at  will,  and  when  perchance 
s  see  thee.  Puss,  they  overlook 
laws,  or  haply  think 
!  was  not  made  for  Cats  like  thee ; 
1  beantifiil  ai  ever  Cat 


That  wantoned  in  the  joy  of  kittenhood. 

Ay,  stretch  thy  claws,  thou  democratic  beast, .  • 

I  like  thine  independence.     Treat  thee  well. 

Thou  art  as  playful  as  young  Innocence ; 

But  if  we  act  the  governor,  and  break 

The  social  compact.  Nature  gave  those  claws 

And  taught  thee  how  to  use  them.     Man,  methinks, 

Master  and  slave  alike,  might  learn  firom  thee 

A  salutary  lesson  :  but  the  one 

Abuses  wickedly  his  power  ui\just. 

The  other  crouches  spaniel-like,  and  licks 

The  hand  that  strikes  him.     Wiser  animal, 

I  look  at  thee,  fkmiliarised,  yet  firee ; 

And,  thinking  that  a  child  with  gentle  hand 

Leads  by  a  string  the  large-limb'd  Elephant, 

With  mingled  indignation  and  contempt 

Behold  his  drivers  goad  the  biped  beast 


II. 
SNUFF. 


A  DELICATE  pinch  !  oh  how  it  tingles  up 

The  titillated  nose,  and  fills  the  eyes 

And  breast,  till  in  one  comfortable  sneexe 

The  full-collected  pleasure  bursts  at  last  I 

Most  rare  Columbus  !  thou  shalt  be  for  this 

The  only  Christopher  in  my  Kalendar. 

Why  but  for  thee  the  uses  of  the  Nose 

Were  half  unknown,  and  its  capacity 

Of  joy.     The  summer  gale  that  fh)m  the  heath, 

At  midnoon  glowing  with  the  golden  gorse, 

Bears  its  balsamic  odour,  but  provokes 

Not  satisfies  the  sense ;  and  all  the  flowers. 

That  with  their  unsubstantial  fhigrance  tonpt 

And  disappoint,  bloom  for  so  short  a  space. 

That  half  the  year  the  Nostrils  would  keep  Lent, 

But  that  the  kind  tobacconist  admits 

No  winter  in  his  work ;  when  Nature  sleeps 

His  wheels  roll  on,  and  still  administer 

A  plenitude  of  joy,  a  tangible  smell. 

What  are  Peru  and  those  Golcondan  mines 
To  thee,  Virginia  ?  miserable  realms, 
The  produce  of  inhuman  toil,  they  send 
Gold  for  the  greedy,  jewels  for  the  vain. 
But  thine  are  common  comforts ! . .  To  omit 
Pipe-panegyric  and  tobacco-praise. 
Think  what  the  general  joy  the  snuff-box  give«, 
Europe,  and  for  above  Pizarro's  name 
Write  Raleigh  in  thy  records  of  renown  I 
Him  let  the  school-boy  bless  if  he  behold 
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His  master's  box  produced,  for  when  he  sees 

The  thumb  and  finger  of  Authority 

Stufft  up  the  nostrils :  when  hat,  head,  and  wig 

Shake  all ;  when  on  the  waistcoat  black,  brown  dust. 

From  the  oft-reiterated  pinch  profuse 

Profusely  scattered,  lodges  in  its  folds. 

And  part  on  the  magistral  table  lights. 

Part  on  the  open  book,  soon  blown  away, 

Full  surely  soon  shall  then  the  brow  severe 

Relax ;  and  from  vituperative  lips 

Words  that  of  birch  remind  not,  sounds  of  praise, 

And  jokes  that  mutt  be  laugh*d  at,  shall  proceed. 

Wettlmrif,  1799. 


nL 


COOL  REFLECTIONS 

DURING   ▲   MIDSUMMSR    WALK    FROM    WARMINSTER 
TO   SHAPTSSBUR7.       1799. 

O  SPARE  me . .  spare  me,  Phcebus  !  if  indeed 

Thou  hast  not  let  another  Phaeton 

Drive  earthward  thy  fierce  steeds  and  fiery  car ; 

Mercy !  I  melt  I  I  melt  1     No  tree,  no  bush. 

No  shelter,  not  a  breath  of  stirring  air 

East,  West,  or  North,  or  South  !     Dear  God  of  day. 

Put  on  thy  nightcap ;  crop  thy  locks  of  light. 

And  be  in  the  foshion ;  turn  thy  back  upon  uf. 

And  let  thy  beams  flow  upward ;  make  it  night 

Instead  of  noon ; . .  one  little  miracle. 

In  pity,  gentle  Phsbus ! 

What  a  joy. 
Oh  what  a  joy,  to  be  a  seal  and  flounder 
I    On  an  ice  island !  or  to  have  a  den 
With  the  white  bear,  cavcm*d  in  polar  snow  I 
It  were  a  comfort  to  shake  hands  with  Death, . . 
He  has  a  rare  cold  hand  I  to  wrap  one's  self 
In  the  gift  shirt  Dcjanira  sent. 
Dipt  in  the  blood  of  Ncssus,  just  to  keep 
The  sun  off;  or  toast  cheese  for  Beelzebub, . . 
That  were  a  cool  employment  to  this  journey 
Along  a  road  whose  white  intensity 
Would  now  make  platina  uncongcalable 
Like  quicksilver. 

Were  it  midnight,  I  should  walk 
Self-lanthom'd,  saturate  with  sunbeams.     Jove  ! 
O  gentle  Jove  I  have  mercy,  and  once  more 
Kick  that  obdurate  Phoebus  out  of  heaven ; 
Give  Boreas  the  wind-cholic  till  he  roar 
For  cardamum,  and  drink  down  peppermint. 
Making  what's  left  as  precious  as  Tokay ; 
Send  Mercury  to  salivate  the  sky 
Till  it  dissolve  in  rain.     O  gentle  Jove  ! 
But  some  such  little  kindness  to  a  wretch 
Who  feels  his  marrow  spoiling  his  best  coat, . . 
Who  swells  with  calorique  as  if  a  Prester 
Had  leaven'd  every  limb  with  poison-yeast ; . . 
Lend  me  thine  eagle  just  to  flap  his  wings 
And  fan  me,  and  I  will  build  temples  to  thee. 
And  turn  true  Pagan. 

Not  a  cloud  nor  breexe, . . 
O  you  most  heathen  Deities  !  if  ever 


My  bones  reach  home  (for,  for  the  flesh  upon  th* 

It  hath  resolved  itself  into  a  dew,) 

I  shall  have  learnt  owl-wisdom.     Thou  vile  Phce 

Set  me  a  Persian  sun-idolater 

Upon  this  turnpike  road,  and  111  convert  him 

With  no  inquisitorial  argument 

But  thy  own  fires.     Now  woe  be  to  me,  wretch. 

That  I  was  in  a  heretic  country  bom  ! 

Else  might  some  mass  for  the  poor  souls  that  bl« 

And  bum  away  the  calx  of  their  offences 

In  that  great  l*urgatory  crucible. 

Help  me.     O  Jupiter  !  my  poor  complexion  I 

I  am  made  a  copper- Indian  of  already  I 

And  if  no  kindly  cloud  will  parasol  me, 

My  very  cellular  mentbrane  will  be  changed, . . 

I  shall  be  negrofied. 

A  brook !  a  brook  ! 
O  what  a  sweet  cool  sound ! 

*Tis  very  nectar ! 
It  mns  like  life  through  every  strengthened  limb  1 
Nymph  of  the  stream,  now  take  a  grateful  prayer. 

1799. 


IV. 
THE  PIG. 

A    COLLOQUIAL    FORM. 

Jacob  !  I  do  not  like  to  sec  thy  nose 
Tum'd  up  in  scornful  curve  at  yonder  Pig. 
It  would  be  well,  my  friend,  if  we,  like  him. 
Were  perfect  in  our  kind  I .  .  And  why  despise 
The  sow-bom  gmnter  ?  . .  He  is  obstinate. 
Thou  answerest ;  ugly,  and  the  filthiest  beast 
That  banquets  upon  offaL  . .  .  Now  I  pray  you 
Hear  the  Pig's  Counsel. 

Is  he  obstinate  ? 
We  must  not,  Jacob,  be  deceived  by  words ; 
We  must  not  take  them  as  unheeding  hands 
Receive  base  money  at  the  current  worth. 
But  with  a  just  suspicion  try  their  sound. 
And  in  the  even  balance  weigh  them  well. 
See  now  to  what  this  obstinacy  comes : 
A  poor  mistreated,  democratic  beast. 
He  knows  that  his  unmerciful  drivers  seek 
Their  profit,  and  not  his.     He  hath  not  learnt 
That  Pigs  were  made  for  Man, . .  bom  to  be  brawc 
And  baconized  -.  that  he  must  please  to  give 
Just  what  his  gracious  masters  please  to  take ; 
Perhaps  his  tusks,  the  weapons  Nature  gave 
For  self-defence,  the  general  privilege ; 
Perhaps, . .  hark  Jacob  I  dost  thou  hear  that  horn  ? 
Woe  to  the  young  posterity  of  poiic  I 
Their  enemy  is  at  hand. 

Again.     Thou  say'st 
The  Pig  is  ugly.     Jacob,  look  at  him  ! 
Those  eyes  have  taught  the  Lover  flatter}'. 
His  face, . .  nay  Jacob,  Jacob !  were  it  faXt 
To  judge  a  Lady  in  her  dishabille  ? 
Fancy  it  drest,  and  with  saltpetre  rouged. 
Behold  his  tail,  my  friend ;  with  curls  like  that 
The  wanton  hop  marries  her  stately  spouse : 
So  crisp  in  beauty  Amoretta's  hair 
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nd  her  lover's  foul  the  chains  of  love, 
is  beauty  but  the  aptitude 
larmonious  ?  Give  thy  fancy  scope, 
wilt  find  that  no  imagined  change 
:lfy  this  beast^     Place  at  his  end 
y  glories  of  the  Peacock's  pride, 
the  Swan's  white  breast ;  for  his  horn-hoofs 
h  a  foot  and  ankle  as  the  waves 
in  eager  rivalry  to  kiss 
ms  from  the  enamour'd  sea  arose ;  .  . 
)U  canst  but  make  a  monster  of  him  ! 
:ion  man  could  think,  would  mar 
irrfection. 

The  last  chaige, .  .  he  lives 
Fe.     Here  I  could  shelter  him 
le  and  right  reverend  precedents, 
by  sanction  of  authority 
1  very  honourable  thing 
by  dirty  ways.     But  let  me  rest 
ground  the  unanswerable  defence. 
i  a  philosopher,  who  knows 
ice.     Dirt  ?  . .  Jacob,  what  is  dirt  ? 
.  .  why  the  delicate  dish  that  tempts 
rged  Epicure  to  the  last  morsel 
's  him  to  the  throat^gates,  is  no  more, 
be  not,  but  as  Sages  say, 
11,  and  all  things  visible 
:he  infinitely  modified, 
cob,  what  that  Pig  is,  and  the  mire 
le  stands  knee-deep  I 

And  there  !  the  breeze 
h  me,  and  has  won  thee  to  a  smile 
ks  conviction.     O'er  yon  blossom 'd  field 
it  came,  and  thoughts  of  bacon  rise. 

ry.  1799. 


V. 
THE  DANCING  BEAR. 

fDED  TO  TUX    ADVOCATES    FOR   THE    SLAVE- 
TftADX. 

lie !  I  would  rather  hear  cat-courtship 
bed-room  window  In  the  night, 
!«craped  catgut's  screak.    Bare  dancing  too  I 
Bruin !    How  he  fbots  the  pole 
les  round  it  with  unwieldy  steps, 
rom  side  to  side ! . .  The  dancing-master 
as  profitless  a  pupil  in  him 
ae  would  have  tortured  my  poor  toes 
:  grace,  and  made  them  move  like  clockwork 
1  obedience.     Bruin  !  Bruin  I 
but  a  clumsy  bi^ ! .  .  And  the  mob 
y  merriment  mock  his  heavy  pace, 
1  to  see  him  led  by  the  nose ! . .  themselves 
e  nose,  embruted,  and  in  the  eye 
from  their  Nature's  purposes 
bly  perverted. 

Bruin-Bear  I 
I  I  somietlae  thy  piteous  plight, 
;  how  much  my  sympathetic  heart 
the  mlieriei  of  a  beast  can  feel, 
nUoesorsenilbiUty. 
«  told  an  ttafngi  wcR  made  tor  Han; 


And  ni  be  sworn  there's  not  a  fellow  here 
Who  would  not  swear  'twere  hanging  blasphemy 
To  doubt  that  truth.     Therefore  as  thou  wert  bom. 
Bruin  !  for  Man,  and  Man  makes  nothing  of  thee 
In  any  other  way, . .  .  most  logically 
It  follows,  thou  wert  bom  to  make  him  sport ; 
That  that  great  snout  of  thine  was  form'd  on  purpose 
To  hold  a  ring ;  and  that  thy  fat  was  given  thee 
For  an  approved  p<Hnatum  1 

To  demur 
Were  heresy.     And  politicians  say, 
(Wise  men  who  in  the  scale  of  reason  give 
No  foolish  feelings  weight,)  that  thou  art  here 
Far  happier  than  thy  brother  Bears  who  roam 
OVr  trackless  snow  for  food  ;  that  being  bom 
Inferior  to  thy  leader,  unto  him 
Rightly  belongs  dominitm ;  that  the  compact 
Was  made  between  ye,  when  thy  clumsy  feet 
First  fell  into  the  snare,  and  he  gave  up 
His  right  to  kUl,  conditioning  thy  life 
Should  thenceforth  be  his  property  ; . .  besides, 
*Tls  wholesome  for  thy  morals  to  be  brought 
From  savage  climes  into  a  civilized  state, 

Into  the  decencies  of  Christendom 

Bear  !  Bear  I  it  passes  in  the  Parliament 
For  excellent  logic  this  !    What  if  we  say 
How  barttarously  Man  abuses  power  ? 
Talk  of  thy  baiting,  it  will  be  replied, 
Thy  welfare  i»  thy  owner's  interest. 
But  were  thou  baited  it  would  ii\jure  thee, 
Therefore  thou  art  not  baited.     For  seven  yean 
Hear  it,  O  Heaven,  and  give  ear,  O  Earth  i 
For  seven  long  years,  this  precious  syllogism 
Hath  baffled  jusUce  and  humanity  ! 

Westbury,  1799. 


VI. 
THE  FILBERT. 

Nat,  gather  not  that  Filbert,  Nicholas, 

There  is  a  maggot  there, . .  it  is  his  house, . . 

His  castle, . .  oh  commit  not  burglary  ! 

Strip  him  not  naked, . .  'tis  his  clothes,  his  shell. 

His  bones,  the  case  and  armour  of  his  life, 

And  thou  shalt  do  no  murder,  Nicholas  I 

It  were  an  easy  thing  to  crack  that  nut 

Or  with  thy  crackers  or  thy  double  teeth. 

So  easily  may  all  things  be  destroy'd  ! 

But  'tis  not  in  the  power  of  mortal  man 

To  mend  the  fracture  of  a  filbert  shell 

There  were  two  great  men  once  amused  themselves 

Watching  two  maggots  run  their  wriggling  race, 

And  wagering  on  their  speed  ;  but  Nick,  to  us 

It  were  no  sport  to  see  the  pamper'd  worm 

Roll  out  and  then  draw  in  his  folds  of  fat. 

Like  to  some  Barber's  leathern  powder-bag 

Wherewith  he  feathers,  f^ts,  or  cauliflowers 

Spruce  Beau,  or  Lady  fair,  or  Doctor  grave. 

Enough  of  dangers  and  of  enemies 

Hath  Nature's  wisdom  for  the  worm  ordain'd, 

Increase  not  thou  the  number !   Him  the  Mouse 

Gnawing  with  nibbUng  tooth  the  shell's  defence. 

May  from  his  native  tenement  eject  i 
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Him  may  the  Nut-hatch,  piercing  with  strong  bill. 

Through  meadow  and  glade, 

Unwittingly  destroy ;  or  to  his  hoard 

In  sun  and  in  shade. 

The  Squirrel  bear,  at  leisure  to  be  crack'd. 

And  through  the  wood-shelter. 

Man  also  hath  his  dangers  and  his  foes 

Among  crags  in  its  flurry. 

As  this  poor  Maggot  hath ;  and  when  I  muse 

Helter-skelter, 

Upon  the  aches,  anxieties,  and  fears. 

Hurry-scurry. 

The  Maggot  knows  not,  Nicholas,  methinks 

Here  it  comes  sparkling. 

It  were  a  happy  metamorphosis 

And  there  it  lies  darkling  ; 

To  be  cnkernell'd  thus :  never  to  hear 

Now  smoaking  and  frothing 

Of  wars,  and  of  invasions,  and  of  plots. 

It's  tumult  and  wrath  in, 

Kings,  Jacobines,  and  Tax-commissioners ; 

Till  in  this  rapid  race 

To  feel  no  motion  but  the  wind  that  shook 

On  which  it  is  bent. 

The  Filbert  Tree,  and  rock'd  us  to  our  rest ; 

It  reaches  the  place 

And  in  the  middle  of  such  exquisite  food 

Of  its  steep  descent 

To  live  luxurious !    The  perfection  this 

Of  snugness  1  it  were  to  unite  at  once 

The  Cataract  strong 

Hermit  retirement,  Aldermanic  bliss. 

Then  plunges  along. 

And  Stoic  independence  of  mankind. 

Striking  and  raging 

Watbmryt  1799. 

As  if  a  war  waging 
Its  caverns  and  rocks  among : 

Rising  and  leaping. 

Sinking  and  creeping. 

Swelling  and  sweeping. 

VIL 

Showering  and  springing. 

Flying  and  flinging. 

THE  CATARACT  OF  LODORE. 

Writhing  and  ringing, 

Eddying  and  whisking. 

DUCRIBXI)   IN    RHYMES    FOR   THE    NURSIRT. 

Spouting  and  frisking. 

Turning  and  twisting. 

**  How  does  the  Water 

Around  and  around 

Come  down  at  Lodore  ?  ** 

With  endless  rebound ! 

My  little  boy  ask'd  me 

Smiting  and  fighting. 

Thus,  once  on  a  time  ; 

A  sight  to  delight  in  ; 

And  moreover  he  task'd  roe 

Confounding,  astounding. 

To  tell  him  in  rhyme. 

Dizzying  and  deafening  the  ear  with  its  sou 

Anon  at  the  word. 

There  flrst  came  one  daughter 

Collecting,  projecting. 

And  then  came  another. 

Receding  and  speeding. 

To  second  and  third 

And  shocking  and  rocking. 

The  request  of  their  brother. 

And  darting  and  parting. 

And  to  hear  how  the  water 

And  threading  and  spreading. 

Comes  down  at  Lodore, 

And  whizzing  and  hissing. 

With  its  rush  and  its  roar. 

And  dripping  and  skipping. 

As  many  a  time 

And  hitting  and  splitting. 

They  had  seen  it  before. 

And  shining  and  twining. 

So  I  told  them  in  rhyme. 

And  rattling  and  battling. 

For  of  rhymes  I  had  store : 

And  shaking  and  quaking. 

And  'twas  in  my  vocation 

And  pouring  and  roaring. 

For  their  recreation 

And  waving  and  raving. 

That  so  I  should  sing ; 

And  tossing  and  crossing, 

Because  I  was  Laureate 

And  flowing  and  going. 

To  them  and  the  King. 

And  runnhig  and  stunning, 

And  foaming  and  roaming. 

From  its  sources  which  well 

And  dinning  and  spinning. 

In  the  Tarn  on  the  fell ; 

And  dropping  apd  hopping, 

From  its  fountains 

And  working  and  jerking, 

In  the  mountains. 

And  guggling  and  struggling. 

Its  rills  and  its  gills  ; 

And  heaving  and  cleaving. 

Through  moss  and  through  brake, 

And  moaning  and  groaning  i 

It  runs  and  it  creeps 

For  awhile,  till  it  sleeps 

And  glittering  and  frittering. 

In  its  own  little  Lake. 

And  gathering  and  feathering. 

And  thence  at  departing, 

And  whitening  and  brightening. 

Awakening  and  starting. 

And  quivering  and  shivering. 

It  runs  through  the  reeds 

And  hurrying  and  skurrying. 

And  away  it  proceeds, 

And  thundering  and  floundering ; 
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Dividing  uid  gliding  and  sliding. 
And  fiJllng  and  brawling  and  sprawling. 
And  driving  and  riving  and  striving, 
And  sprinkling  and  twinkling  and  wrinkling. 
And  sounding  and  bounding  and  rounding, 
And  bubbling  and  troubling  and  doubling, 
And  grumbling  and  rumbling  and  tumbling, 
And  clattering  and  battering  and  shattering ; 

Bctreating  and  beating  and  meeting  and  sheeting, 
Delajring  and  straying  and  playing  and  spraying. 
Advancing  and  prancing  and  glancing  and  dancing. 
Recoiling,  turmoUing  and  toiling  and  boiling,     [ing. 
And  gleaming  and  streaming  and  steaming  and  beam- 
And  rushing  and  flushing  and  brushing  and  gushing. 
And  flapping  and  rapping  and  clapping  and  slapping 
And  curling  and  whirling  and  purling  and  twirling. 
And   thumping  and  plumping  and  bumping  and 

jumping. 
And  dashing  and  flashing  and  splashing  and  clashing ; 
And  so  never  ending,  but  always  descending. 
Sounds  and  motions  for  ever  and  ever  are  blending, 
All  at  once  and  all  o'er,  with  a  mighty  uproar. 
And  this  way  the  Water  comes  down  at  Lodore. 

Eeneiek,  1820. 


VIII. 

BOBERT  THE  BHYM£R*S 
rauK  AVD  PAaTiCDLAa  account  or  himself. 

BoBEaT  the  Bhymer  who  lives  at  the  Lakes 
De^icribes  himself  thus,  to  prevent  mistakes ; 


Or  rather,  perhaps,  be  it  said,  to  correct  them. 
There  being  plenty  about  for  those  who  collect  them. 
He  is  lean  of  body,  and  lank  of  limb ; 
The  man  must  walk  fast  who  would  overtake  him. 
His  eyes  are  not  yet  much  the  worse  for  the  wear. 
And  Time  has  not  thinn'd  nor  straighten'd  his  hair, 
Notwithstanding  that  now  he  is  more  than  halfway 
On  the  road  from  Grizzle  to  Gray. 
He  hath  a  long  nose  with  a  bending  ridge ; 
It  might  be  worthy  of  notice  on  Strasburg  bridge. 
He  sings  like  a  lark  when  at  mom  he  arises. 
And  when  evening  comes  he  nightingalizes, 
Warbling  house-notes  wild  from  throat  and  gizzard. 
Which  reach  from  A  to  G,  and  from  G  to  Izzard. 
His  voice  is  as  good  as  when  he  was  young. 
And  he  has  teeth  enough  left  to  keep-in  his  tongue. 
A  man  he  is  by  nature  merry, 
Somewhat  Tom-foolish,  and  comical,  very ; 
!  Who  has  gone  through  the  world,  not  mindful  of  pelf, 
TTpon  easy  terms,  thank  Heaven,  with  himself, 
Along  bypaths  and  in  pleasant  ways. 
Caring  as  little  for  censure  as  praise  ; 
Having  some  friends  whom  he  loves  dearly. 
And  no  lack  of  foes,  whom  he  laughs  at  sincerely ; 
And  never  for  great,  nor  for  little  things, 
Has  he  fretted  his  guts  to  flddle-strings. 
He  might  have  made  them  by  such  folly 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy. 

Sic  ceclnit  Robertui,  anno  stalls  sue  56. 
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I  ADYERTISEBfENT. 

I 

AfTca  the  DerO's  Thoughts  had  been  published  by 
Mr  Coleridge  in  the  collection  of  his  Poetical  Works, 
and  the  statement  with  which  he  accompanied  it,  it 
Bight  have  been  supposed  that  the  joint  authorship 
of  that  Siamese  production  bad  been  sufficiently 
authenticated,  and  that  no  supposititious  claim  to  it 
would  again  be  advanced.  The  following  extract,  how- 
ever, appeared  in  the  Joht  Bull  of  Feb.  14.  1 830 :  — 

**  In  the  Mandmg  Fo&l  of  Tuesday,  we  find  the 
fijllowing  letter :  — 

»  *  lb  ike  Editor  <ff  the  UormiMg  Post. 

"  •  SiB, — Fermit  me  to  correct  a  statement  which 
appeared  in  a  reooit  nnmber  of  the  John  Bull, 
wberrin  it  it  made  to  appear  that  Dr.  Southey  is 
the  antbor  of  the  Poem  entitled  lU  DwTm  Walk. 


I  have  the  means  of  settling  this  question ;  since  I 
possess  the  identical  MS.  copy  of  verses,  as  they 
were  written  by  my  uncle,  the  late  Professor  Porson, 
during  an  evening  party  at  Dr.  Beloe's. 

"  •  I  am  Sir,  your  very  obedient  Servant, 

"  •  R.  C.  PoasoK. 
••  *  Bagtwater  Terrace,  Feb.  6.  1830.' 

"  We  are  q'uite  sure  that  Mr.  Porson,  the  writer 
of  the  above  letter,  is  convin<-ed  of  the  truth  of  the 
statement  it  contains ;  but  although  The  Devil'a 
Walk  is  perhaps  not  a  work  of  which  either 
Mr.  Southey  or  Mr.  Porson  need  be  very  proud, 
we  feel  it  due  to  ourselves  to  re-state  the  fact  of  its 
being  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Southey.  If  we  are 
wrong,  Mr.  Porson  may  apply  to  Mr.  Southey ;  for 
although  Mr.  Porson 's  eminent  uncle  is  dead,  the 
Poet  Laureate  is  alive  and  merry. 

"  The  Lines — Poem  tliey  can  scarcely  be  called — 
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9. 

pig  rapidly 
a  river  float ; 

nram  well,  but  every  stroke 
itting  his  own  throat ; 

10. 

ji  gave  thereat  his  tail 
1  of  admiration ; 
lought  of  his  daughter  War 
ST  suckling  babe  Taxation. 

11. 
.iffh,  in  sooth,  he  liked  that  truth, 
lathing  the  worw  for  the  jest ; 
was  only  a  first  thought 
1  this  he  did  not  rest: 
L*ame  presently  into  his  head, 
it  proved,  as  has  often  been  sidd, 
econd  thoughts  arc  best. 

12. 

1^  plied  with  wind  and  tide, 
y  with  such  celerity, 
k-ery  stroke  the  water  dyed 
own  red  blood,  the  Devil  cried, 
j>winL«h  nation's  pride 
on-^pun  prosperity. 

13. 
1  into  London  leisurely, 
nrets  were  dirty  and  dim : 
*.  he  saw  Brothers  the  Prophet, 
rothers  the  Prophet  saw  him.  i 

14. 
Hi  a  thriving  bookseller's  shop ; 
he.  We  are  both  of  one  college, 
iielf  sate  like  a  Cormorant  once 
he  Tree  of  Knowledge. 

15. 
»ed  through  Cold-Bath  Fields  he  look'd 
)litary  cell ; 

ras  well-pleased,  for  it  gave  him  a  hint 
proving  the  prisons  of  HelL 

16. 

turnkey  tie  a  thief  *e  hands 

cordial  tug  and  jerk ; 
luoth  be,  a  man's  fingers  move 
his  heart  is  in  his  work. 

17. 
ic  «ame  turnkey  unfettering  a  man 
ttle  expedition ; 

buckled  to  think  of  his  dear  slave  trade, 
ong  debates  and  delays  that  were  made 
ning  its  abolition. 

18. 
ne  of  his  favourite  daughters 
Evangelical  Meeting; 
rtting  himself  for  jo>'  at  her  sight, 
have  accosted  her  outright, 
ven  her  a  fiitheriy  greeting. 

■  thit  I  was  in  a  vfiioo,  having  the  angel  of  God 
iDd  M«r  Satan  walktof  Mrarely  Into  Loodon."— 
Frcp/kecia,  put  i.  p.41. 


19. 

But  she  tipt  him  a  wink,  drew  back,  and  cried* 

Avaunt !  my  name's  Religion  i 
And  then  she  tum'd  to  the  preacher 

And  leer'd  like  a  love-sick  pigeon. 

20. 
A  fine  man  and  a  famous  Professor  was  he, 
As  the  great  Alexander  now  may  be. 
Whose  fiime  not  yet  o'erpast  is ; 
Or  that  new  Scotch  performer 
Who  is  fiercer  and  warmer. 
The  great  Sir  Arch-Bombastes. 

21. 
With  throbs  and  throes,  and  ahs  and  ohs. 

Far  famed  his  fiock  for  frightening ; 
And  thundering  with  his  voice,  the  while 

His  eyes  zigzag  like  lightning. 

22 

This  Scotch  phenomenon,  I  trow, 

Beats  Alexander  hollow; 
Even  when  most  tame 
He  breathes  more  fiame  « 

Than  ten  Fire-Kings  could  swallow. 

23. 

Another  daughter  he  presently  met : 

With  music  of  fife  and  drum, 

And  a  consecrated  flag, 

And  shout  of  tag  and  rag, 

And  march  of  rank  and  file. 
Which  had  fill'd  the  crowded  aisle 

Of  the  venerable  pile, 
From  church  he  saw  her  come. 

24. 

He  call'd  her  anide,  and  began  to  chide. 
For  what  dost  thou  here  ?  said  he ; 
My  city  of  Rome  is  thy  proper  home, 
And  there's  work  enough  there  for  thee. 

25. 

«    Thou  hast  confessions  to  listen. 

And  bells  to  christen. 
And  altars  and  dolls  to  dress ; 

And  fools  to  coax, 

And  sinners  to  hoax, 
And  beads  and  bones  to  bless ; 

And  great  pardons  to  sell 

For  those  who  pay  well. 
And  small  ones  for  those  who  pay  lesa. 

26. 
Nay,  Father,  I  boast,  that  this  is  my  post. 
She  answered ;  and  thou  wilt  allow. 
That  the  great  Hariotf 
Who  is  clothed  in  scarlet. 
Can  very  well  spare  me  now. 

27. 
Upon  her  business  I  am  come  here. 
That  we  may  extend  her  powers ; 
Whatever  lets  down  this  church  that  we  hate. 
Is  something  in  &vour  of  ours. 
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28. 
Tou  will  not  think,  great  Cosmocrat  I 

That  I  spend  my  time  in  fooling ; 
BCany  irons,  my  Sire,  have  we  in  the  fire, 
And  I  must  leave  none  of  them  cooling; 
For  you  must  know  siatc-councils  here 
Are  held  which  I  bear  rule  in. 
When  my  liberal  notions 
Produce  mischievous  motions, 
There's  many  a  man  of  good  intent. 
In  either  house  of  Parliament, 
Whom  I  shall  And  a  tool  in ; 
And  I  have  hopeful  pupils  too 
Who  all  this  while  are  schooling. 

29. 
Pine  progress  they  make  in  our  liberal  opinions, 
My  Utilitarians, 
My  all  sorts  of  — inians 
And  all  sorts  of  — ariaus ; 
My  all  sorts  of  — ists. 
And  my  Prigs  and  my  Whigs 
Who  have  all  sorts  of  twists 
Train*d  in  the  very  way,  I  know. 
Father,  you  would  have  them  go ; 
High  and  low. 
Wise  and  foolish,  great  and  small, 
March-of-Intellect-Boys  all. 

30. 
Well  pleased  wilt  thou  be  at  no  very  far  day 
When  the  caldron  of  mischief  boilM, 
And  I  bring  them  forth  in  battle  array 

And  bid  them  suspend  their  broils. 
That  they  may  unite  and  fall  on  the  prey, 
For  which  we  are  spreading  our  toUs. 
How  the  nice  boys  all  will  give  mouth  at  the  call, 

Ifark  away  !  hark  away  to  the  spoils ! 
My  Macs  and  my  Quacks  and  my  lawlcss«Jacks, 
My  Shiels  and  O'Connells,  my  pious  Mac-Donnells, 
My  joke-smith  Sydney,  and  all  of  his  kidney. 
My  Humes  and  my  Broughams, 
My  merry  old  Jerry, 
My  Lord  Kings,  and  my  Doctor  Doyles ! 

31. 
At  this  good  news,  so  great 
The  Devirs  pleasure  grew. 
That  with  a  Joyfiil  swish  he  rent 

The  hole  where  his  tail  came  through. 

32. 
His  countenance  fell  for  a  moment 

When  he  felt  the  stitches  go ; 
Ah  I  thought  he,  there's  a  Job  now 

That  I*ve  made  for  my  tailor  below. 

«3. 
Oreat  news  I  bloody  news  I  cried  a  newsman ; 

The  Devil  said.  Stop,  let  me  see  I 
Oreat  news  ?  bloody  news  ?  thought  the  Devil, 

The  bloodier  the  better  for  me. 

34. 
So  he  bought  the  newspaper,  and  no  news 
At  all  for  his  money  he  had. 


Lying  varlet,  thought  he,  thus  to  take  in  old 
But  it's  some  satisfaction,  my  lad. 

To  know  thou  art  paid  beforehand  for  the  tTi< 
For  the  sixpence  I  gave  thee  Is  bad. 

35. 
And  then  it  came  into  his  head 

By  oracular  inspiration. 
That  what  he  had  seen  and  what  he  had  said. 

In  the  course  of  this  visitation. 
Would  be  published  in  the  Morning  Post 

For  all  this  reading  nation. 

36. 
Therewith  in  second-sight  he  saw 

The  place  and  the  manner  and  time. 
In  which  this  mortal  story 

Would  be  put  in  immortal  rhyme. 

37. 
That  it  would  happen  when  two  poets 

Should  on  a  time  be  met. 
In  the  town  of  Nether  Stowey, 

In  the  shire  of  Somerset 

38. 
There  while  the  one  was  shaving  ' 
Would  he  the  song  begin ; 
And  the  other  when  he  heard  it  at  breakfost. 
In  ready  accord  join  in. 

39. 
So  each  would  help  the  other 
Two  heads  being  better  than  one ; 
And  the  phrase  and  conceit 
Would  in  unison  meet. 
And  so  with  glee  the  verse  flow  free. 
In  ding-dong  chime  of  sing-song  rhyme. 
Till  the  whole  were  merrily  done. 

40. 
And  because  it  was  set  to  the  razor, 

Not  to  the  lute  or  harp. 
Therefore  it  was  that  the  &ncy 
Should  be  bright,  and  the  wit  be  sharp. 

41. 

But  then,  said  Satan  to  himself. 

As  for  that  said  beginner. 
Against  my  infernal  Majesty 

There  is  no  greater  sinner. 

42. 
He  hath  put  me  in  ugly  ballads 

With  libellous  pictures  for  sale  ; 
He  hath  scofF'd  at  my  hoofs  and  my  horns. 

And  has  made  very  free  with  my  taiL 

43. 
But  this  Mister  Poet  shall  And 

I  am  not  a  safe  sulgect  for  whim ; 
For  111  set  up  a  School  of  my  own. 

And  my  'Poets  shall  set  upon  him. 
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44. 

e  went  to  a  cotfce-hoiue  to  dine. 
And  there  he  had  toy  in  his  dish  ; 
aving  ordered  some  soles  for  his  dinner. 
Because  he  was  foiui  of  flat  fish. 

45. 
Iiey  are  much  to  mj  palate,  thought  he. 
And  now  guess  the  reason  who  can, 
hy  no  bait  should  be  better  than  place. 
When  I  fish  for  a  Parliament^man. 

46. 
It  the  soles  in  the  bill  were  ten  shillings ; 
Tell  your  master,  quoth  he,  what  I  say  ; 
he  charges  at  this  rate  for  all  things, 
He  must  be  in  a  pretty  good  way. 

47. 
It  mark  ye,  said  he  to  the  waiter, 
Tm  a  dealer  myself  in  this  line, 
id  his  business,  between  you  and  me, 
Nothing  like  so  extensive  as  mine. 

48. 
iw  soles  are  exceedingly  cheap ; 
Which  he  will  not  attempt  to  deny, 
^mi  I  see  him  at  my  fish-nuurket, 
I  warrant  him,  by  and  by. 

49. 

he  went  along  the  Strand 
Between  three  in  the  morning  and  four 

obwrved  a  queer-looking  person 
Who  stagger'd  from  Perry's  door. 

50. 
id  he  thought  that  all  the  world  over 
In  vain  for  a  man  you  might  seek, 
lo  could  drink  more  like  a  Trqjan 
Or  talk  more  like  a  Greek. 

51. 
The  Devil  then  he  prophesied 
It  would  one  day  be  matter  of  talk. 

That  with  wine  when  smitten, 
d  with  wit  moreover  being  happily  bitten 
is  erudite  bibber  was  he  who  had  written 

The  story  of  this  walk. 


52. 

A  pretty  mistake,  quoth  the  Devil ; 
A  pretty  mistake  I  opine ! 
I  have  put  many  ill  thoughts  in  his  mouth, 
He  will  never  put  good  ones  in  mine. 


53. 

And  whoever  shall  say  that  to  Porson 
These  best  of  all  verses  belong. 

He  is  an  untruth-telling  whoreson. 
And  so  shall  be  call'd  in  the  song. 


54. 

And  if  seeking  an  illicit  connection  with  ikme, 
Any  one  else  should  put  in  a  claim, 

In  this  comical  competition  ; 
That  excellent  poem  will  prove 
A  man-trap  for  such  foolish  ambition. 
Where  the  silly  rogue  shall  be  caught  by  the  leg. 
And  exposed  in  a  second  edition. 


55. 

Now  the  morning  air  was  cold  for  him 
Who  was  used  to  a  warm  abode  ; 

And  yet  he  did  not  immediately  wish. 
To  set  out  on  his  homeward  road. 


56. 

For  he  had  some  morning  calls  to  make 

Before  he  went  back  to  Hell ; 
So  thought  he  Til  step  into  a  gaming-house, 

And  that  will  do  as  well ; 
But  just  before  he  could  get  to  the  door 

A  wonderful  chance  befell 


67. 

For  all  on  a  sudden,  in  a  dark  place. 
He  came  upon  General *s  burning  fkce  ; 

Ami  it  struck  him  with  such  consternation, 
Tliat  home  in  a  hurry  his  way  did  he  take, 
Because  he  thought  by  a  slight  mistake 

*Twas  the  general  conflagration. 
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INSCRIPTIONS. 


"  TBI  three utllitlci  of  Poetry:  the  praiie  of  Virtue  and  Goodneu,  the  memory  of  thiugt  remarkable,  and  to  invi 
gorate  the  Affoctioiu."—  Welsh  Triad. 


I. 


FOR   A.   COLUMN    AT    MZWBURT. 

Callest  thou  thyself  a  Patriot  ?  .  .  On  this  field 
Did  Falkland  fall,  the  blameless  and  the  brave, 
Beneath  the  banners  of  that  Charles  whom  thou 
Abhorrest  for  a  Tyrant     Dost  thou  boast 
Of  loyalty  ?    The  field  is  not  far  off 
Where  in  rebellious  arms  against  his  King 
Hambden  was  klll'd,  that  Harabden  at  whose  name 
The  heart  of  many  an  honest  Englishman 
Beats  with  congenial  pride.     Both  uncomipt. 
Friends  to  their  common  country  both,  they  fought, 
They  died  in  adverse  armies.     Traveller  1 
If  with  thy  neighboiur  thou  shouldst  not  accord, 
Remember  these,  our  famous  countrymen. 
And  quell  all  angry  and  injurious  thoughts. 

Bristol,  1796. 


II. 


FOR    A    CAVERN    THAT   OVERLOOKS   THE    RIVER   AVON. 

Enter  this  cavern.  Stranger !    Here  awhile 
Respiring  fhMn  the  long  and  steep  ascent. 
Thou  may'st  be  glad  of  rest,  and  haply  too 
Of  shade,  if  from  the  summer's  westering  sun 
Shelter'd  beneath  this  beetling  vault  of  rock. 
Round  the  rude  portal  clasping  its  rough  arms 
The  antique  ivy  spreads  a  canopy, 
From  whose  grey  blossoms  the  wild  bees  collect 
In  autumn  their  last  store.     The  Muses  love 
This  spot ;  believe  a  Poet  who  hath  felt 
Their  visitation  here.     The  tide  below 
Rising  or  refluent  scarcely  sends  its  sound 
Of  waters  up ;  and  from  the  heights  beyond 
Where  the  high-hanging  forest  waves  and  sways. 
Varying  before  the  wind  its  verdant  hues. 
The  voice  is  music  here.     Here  thou  may*st  feel 
How  good,  how  lovely.  Nature  I    And  when  hence 
Returning  to  the  city's  crowded  streets. 
Thy  sickening  eye  at  every  step  revolts 
From  scenes  of  vice  and  wretchedness,  reflect 
That  Man  creates  the  evil  he  endures. 

Bristol,  1796. 


in. 

FOR   A   TABLET   AT   SILBURT-HILL. 

This  mound  in  some  remote  and  dateless  day 
Rear'd  o'er  a  Chieftain  of  the  Age  of  Hills, 
May  here  detain  thee.  Traveller  I  from  thy  road 
Not  idly  lingering.     In  his  narrow  house 
Some  warrior  sleeps  below,  whose  gallant  deeds 
Haply  at  many  a  solemn  festival 
The  Scald  hath  sung;  but  perish'd  is  the  song 
Of  praise,  as  o'er  these  bleak  and  barren  downs 
The  wind  that  passes  and  is  heard  no  more. 
Go,  Traveller,  and  remember  when  the  pomp 
Of  earthly  Glory  fades,  that  one  good  deed. 
Unseen,  unheaxd,  unnoted  by  mankind. 
Lives  in  the  eternal  register  of  Heaven. 

Bristol,  1796. 


IV. 

FOR   A   MONUMENT   IN   THE    NEW    FORF.ST. 

Tins  is  the  place  where  William's  kingly  power 
Did  from  their  poor  and  peaceful  homes  expel, 
Unfriended,  desolate,  and  shelterless. 
The  habitants  of  all  the  fertile  track 
Far  as  these  wilds  extend.     He  levell'd  down 
Their  little  cottages,  he  bade  their  fields 
Lie  waste,  and  forested  the  land,  that  so 
More  royally  might  he  pursue  his  sports. 
If  that  thine  heart  be  human.  Passenger ! 
Sure  it  will  swell  within  thee,  and  thy  lips 
Will  mutter  curses  on  him.     Think  thou  then 
What  cities  flame,  what  hosts  unsepulchred 
Pollute  the  passing  wind,  when  raging  Power 
Drives  on  his  blood-hounds  to  the  chase  of  Man ; 
And  as  thy  thoughts  anticipate  that  day 
When  God  shall  judge  aright,  in  charity 
Pray  for  the  wicked  rulers  of  mankind. 

Bristol,  1796. 


V. 

FOR   A    TABLET    ON  THE   BANKS   OF    A    flTREAX. 

Stranger  !  awhile  upon  this  mossy  bank 
Recline  thee.    If  the  Sun  rides  high,  the  brees?. 
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s  to  ripple  o*er  the  rlTulet, 
around  thy  brow,  and  the  cool  sound 
ig  waters  soothe  thee.     Mark  how  clear 
'kle  o>r  the  shallows,  and  behold 
•r  their  suHkoe  wheels  with  restless  speed 
y  insect,  on  the  sand  below 
srift  shadow  lUts.     In  solitude 
et  is  pnre,  and  trees  and  herbs, 
its  salutary  course  refh»h*d, 
ig  on  amid  the  haunts  of  men, 
dilution  there,  and  rolls  from  thence 
stream.     Seek'st  thou  for  Happiness  ? 
i^er,  sojourn  in  the  woodland  cot 
exec,  and  thou  shalt  find  her  there. 

,1796. 


THX    CXVOTAPH   AT   SRMENOmaLLX. 

I !  the  Max  of  Natueb  lies  not  here : 
far  distant  by  the  Scoffer*s  i  side 
re«t,  there  by  the  giddy  throng 
d  idolatry  alike  revered, 
jrected  have  thy  pilgrim  feet 
the  scenes  of  Ermenonville.     Rousseau 
•se  calm  haunts  of  Solitude  and  Peace  ; 
ZA  heard  the  murmurs  of  the  lake, 
oft  rustling  of  the  poplar  grove, 
-  its  bending  boughs  the  passing  wind 
jey  shade.     Here,  if  thy  breast  be  full, 
e  eye  the  tear  devout  should  gusb, 
r  shall  behold  tbee,  to  thine  home 
ce  returning,  purified  of  heart. 

,  1796. 


vn. 

TO%    A    XOKmCEMT   AT   OXFORD. 

imer  and  Ridley  in  the  flames 
m  to  the  truth.     If  thou  hast  walked 
through  the  world.  Just  thoughts  of  Joy 
ly  breast  in  contemplating  here 
virtue.     But  if  thou  hast  swerved 
straight  path  of  even  rectitude, 
trying  seasons  to  assert 
'  cause,  or  to  forsake  the  worse 
when  perchance  therein  enthralVd 
Im>  shame,  oh  I  thankfully  receive 
compunctious  motions  that  this  spot 
within  thee,  and  be  wise  in  time, 
te  future  for  the  past  atone. 

r97. 


I  Vdlkiire. 


VHL 

FOE   A    MONUMENT    IN   THE    VALE   OP   EWIAS. 

Here  was  it.  Stranger,  that  the  patron  Saint 

Of  Cambria  pass'd  his  age  of  penitence, 

A  solitary  man ;  and  here  he  made 

His  hermitage,  the  roots  his  food,  his  drink 

Of  Hodney*s  mountain  stream.    Peh;hance  thy  youth 

Has  read  with  eager  wonder  how  the  Knight 

Of  Wales  in  Ormandine's  enchanted  bower 

Slept  the  long  sleep  :  and  if  that  in  thy  veins 

Flow  the  pure  blood  of  Britain,  sure  that  blood 

Hath  flow'd  with  quicker  impulse  at  the  tale 

Of  David's  deeds,  when  through  the  press  of  war 

His  gallant  comrades  follow'd  his  green  crest 

To  victory.     Stranger  I  Hatterill*s  mountain  heights 

And  this  fair  vale  of  Ewias,  and  the  stream 

Of  Hodney,  to  thine  after-thoughts  will  rise 

More  grateful,  thus  associate  with  the  name 

Of  David  and  the  deeds  of  other  days. 

Bath,  1798. 


IX. 


EPITAPH   ON    ALGERNON    SIDNEY. 

Here  Sidney  lies,  he  wbom  perverted  law. 

The  pliant  jury  and  the  bloody  judge, 

Doom'd  to  a  traitor's  death.     A  tyrant  King 

Required,  an  al\)ect  country  saw  and  shared 

The  crime.     The  noble  cause  of  Liberty 

He  loved  in  life,  and  to  that  noble  cause 

In  death  bore  witness.     But  his  country  rose 

Like  Samson  from  her  sleep,  and  broke  her  chains, 

And  proudly  with  her  worthies  she  enroll'd 

Her  murder'd  Sidney's  name.     The  voice  of  man 

Gives  honour  or  destroys ;  but  earthly  power 

Oives  not,  nor  takes  away,  the  self-applause 

Which  on  the  scaffold  suffering  virtue  feels. 

Nor  that  which  God  appointed  its  reward. 

Wetibury,  1798. 


X. 


EPITAPH    ON    KING    JOHN. 


John  rests  below.     A  man  more  in&mous 
Never  hath  held  the  sceptre  of  these  realms, 
And  bndsed  beneath  the  iron  rod  of  Power 
The  oppressed  men  of  England.     Englishman  I 
Curse  not  his  memory.     Murderer  as  he  was. 
Coward  and  slave,  yet  he  it  was  who  slgn*d 
That  Charter  which  should  make  thee  mom  and  night 
Be  thankful  for  thy  birth-place :  .  . .  Englishman  I 
That  holy  Charter,  which,  shouldst  thou  permit 
Force  to  destroy,  or  Fraud  to  undermine. 
Thy  children's  groans  will  persecute  thy  soul. 
For  they  must  bear  the  burthen  of  thy  crime. 

WeiOmry,  1798. 
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IK    A    FOREST. 

Stkakgcr  !  whose  steps  have  reached  this  solitude. 

Know  that  this  lonely  spot  was  dear  to  one 

Devoted  with  no  unrequited  seal 

To  Nature.     Here,  delighted  he  has  heard 

The  rustlinK  of  these  woods,  that  now  perchance 

Melodious  to  the  gale  of  summer  move ; 

And  underneath  their  shade  on  yon  smooth  rock, 

With  grey  and  yellow  lichens  overgrown. 

Often  reclined ;  li^atching  the  silent  flow 

Of  this  perspicuous  rivulet,  that  steals 

Along  its  verdant  course, .  .  till  all  around 

Had  flird  his  senses  with  tranquillity. 

And  ever  soothed  in  spirit  he  returned 

A  happier,  better  man.     Stranger !  perchance. 

Therefore  the  stream  more  lovely  to  thine  eye 

Will  glide  along,  and  to  the  summer  gale 

The  woods  wave  more  melodious.  Cleanse  thou  then 

The  weeds  and  mosses  from  this  letter'd  stone. 

Weitburfft  1796. 


FOB   A    MONUMENT    AT  TORDKSII.LAS. 

Spaniard  !  if  thou  art  one  who  bows  the  knee 
Before  a  despot's  footstool,  hie  thee  hence ! 
This  ground  is  holy :  here  Padilla  died. 
Martyr  of  Freedom.     But  if  thou  dost  love 
Her  cause,  stand  then  as  at  an  altar  here. 
And  thank  the  Almighty  that  thine  honest  heart. 
Full  of  a  brother's  feelings  for  mankind. 
Revolts  against  oppression.     Not  unheard 
Nor  unavailing  shall  the  grateful  prayer 
Ascend ;  for  honest  impulses  will  rise. 
Such  as  may  elevate  and  strengthen  thee 
For  virtuous  action.     Relics  silver-shrined, 
And  chaunted  mass,  would  wake  within  the  soul 
Thoughts  \'alueless  and  cold  compared  with  these. 

Briitot,  1796L 


XIIL 

FOB    A    COLUMN    AT   TRUXILLO. 

PisABBO  here  was  bom  ;  a  greater  name 

The  list  of  Glory  boasts  not.     Toil  and  Fain, 

Famine  and  hostile  Elements,  and  Hosts 

Embattled,  fidl'd  to  check  him  in  his  course. 

Not  to  be  wearied,  not  to  be  deterr'd. 

Not  to  be  overcome.     A  mighty  realm 

He  over-ran,  and  with  relentless  arm 

Slew  or  enslaved  its  unoffending  sons. 

And  wealth,  and  power,  and  fame,  were  his  rewards. 

There  is  another  world,  beyond  the  Grave, 

According  to  their  deeds  where  men  are  judged. 


O  Reader  I  if  thy  dally  bread  be  eam'd 
By  dally  labour, . .  yea,  however  low, 
However  painful  be  thy  lot  assign'd. 
Thank  thou,  with  deepest  gratitude,  the  Ood 
Who  made  thee,  that  thou  art  not  such  as  he. 

Brittoi^  1796. 


XIV. 

FOB  THE  CELL  OF  HONOBIUS,  AT  THE  COBE 
CONVENT,  NBAB  CINTBA. 

Here  cavem'd  like  a  beast  Honorius  pais'd 
In  self-afniction,  solitude,  and  prayer. 
Long  years  of  penance.     He  had  rooted  oat 
All  human  feelings  fh>m  his  heart,  and  fled 
With  fear  and  loathing  from  all  human  joyi. 
Not  thus  in  making  known  his  will  divine 
Hath  Christ  enjoin'd.     To  aid  the  Iktherlev, 
Comfort  the  sick,  and  be  the  poor  man's  IHend, 
And  in  the  wounded  heart  pour  gospel-balm ; 
These  are  the  injunctions  of  his  holy  law. 
Which  whoso  keeps  shall  have  a  Joy  on  earth. 
Calm,  constant,  still  increasing,  preluding 
The  eternal  bliss  of  Heaven.     Tet  mock  not  tb 
Stranger,  the  Anchorite's  mistaken  leal ! 
He  painfully  his  painful  duties  kept. 
Sincere  though  erring :  Stranger,  do  thou  keep 
Thy  better  and  thine  easier  rule  as  welL 

BrUua,  1798. 


XV. 

FOB   A    MONUMENT   AT   TAUKTON. 

Tret  sufTer'd  here  whom  JefTerles  doom'd  to  de 
In  mockery  of  all  justice,  when  the  Judge 
Ui\just,  subservient  to  a  cruel  King, 
Perform'd  his  work  of  blood.     They  tufl^'d  bei 
The  victims  of  that  Judge,  and  of  that  King; 
In  mockery  of  all  justice  here  they  bled. 
Unheard.     But  not  unpitied,  nor  of  Ood 
Unseen,  the  innocent  suffered ;  not  unheard 
The  innocent  blood  cried  vengeance ;  for  at  leq| 
The  indignant  Nation  in  its  power  aroae. 
Resistless.     Then  that  wicked  Judge  took  flight, 
Disguised  in  vain : .  .  not  always  is  the  Lord 
Slow  to  revenge !     A  miserable  man 
He  fell  beneath  the  people's  rage,  and  still 
The  children  curse  his  memory.     From  the  tbn 
The  obdurate  bigot  who  commission'd  him. 
Inhuman  James,  was  driven.     He  lived  to  drag 
Long  years  of  fhistrate  hope,  he  lived  to  load 
More  blood  upon  his  soul.     Let  tell  the  Boyne, 
Let  Londonderry  tell  his  guilt  and  shame ; 
And  that  immortal  day  when  on  thy  shores. 
La  Hogue,  the  purple  ocean  dash'd  the  dead ! 

FfVfltery,  179R. 
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XVI. 

FOR    A   TABLET   AT   PSNtHURST. 

ji  of  old  funiliar  to  thy  mind, 
r  ?     Hast  thoa  let  the  midiiight  hour 
erceived,  whilst  thou  in  ftncy  lived 
h-bom  beauties  and  enamoured  chiefs, 
their  hopes,  and  with  a  breathless  joy 
cpectation  touch'd  the  verge  of  pain, 
;  their  dangerous  fortunes  ?     If  such  lore 
r  thrill*d  thy  bosom,  thou  wilt  tread, 
1  pilgrim's  reverential  thoughts, 
es  of  Penshurst.    Sidney  here  was  bom. 
lian  whom  no  gentler,  braver  man 
delightful  genius  ever  feign'd, 
Qg  the  vales  of  Arrady 
irteous  courage  and  with  loyal  loves, 
natal  day  an  acorn  here 
itrd :  it  grew  up  a  stately  oak, 
be  beauty  of  its  strength  it  stood 
rish'd^  when  his  perishable  part 
ilder'd,  dost  to  dust     That  stately  oak 
th  mouldered  now,  but  Sidney's  fome 
1  in  his  own  inunortal  works. 

mrjf,  1799. 


xvn. 

EriTAPH. 


a  mother's  sacred  memory 

hath  hallow'd.     Absent  many  a  year 

*  sea,  his  sweetest  dreams  were  still 
dear  voice  which  soothed  hb  infancy  ; 
>r  many  a  fight  against  the  Hoor 
labar,  or  that  fierce  cavalry 

le  had  seen  covering  the  boundless  plain, 
the  utmoct  limits  where  the  eye 
ieroe  the  fiir  horiaon, .  .  his  first  thought 
f  was  of  her,  who  when  she  heard 

*  of  that  dMfs  danger,  would  retire 
ir  her  pious  gratitude  to  Heaven 

T%  and  tears  of  joy.     The  lingering  hour 
etum,  loog-look'd-fbr,  came  at  length, 
.  of  hope  he  reach'd  his  native  shore. 
?e  that  puts  iti  trust  in  human  life  I 
be  came,  the  number  of  her  days 

O  Bnder,  what  a  world  were  this, 
mdoraUe  its  weight,  if  they 
>eath  hath  sonder'd  did  not  meet  again ! 

^,  I  BIO. 


xvra. 


xriTArB. 


And  bud  and  blossom  all  are  beautiful. 

In  peacefulness  her  virgin  years  were  past ; 

And  when  in  prosperous  wedlock  she  was  given. 

Amid  the  Cumbrian  mountains  far  away 

She  had  her  summer  Bower.     'Twas  like  a  dream 

Of  old  Romance  to  see  her  when  she  plied 

Her  little  skiff  on  Derwent*8  glassy  lake ; 

The  roseate  evening  resting  on  the  hills. 

The  lake  returning  back  the  hues  of  heaven. 

Mountains  and  vales  and  waters  all  imbued 

With  beauty,  and  in  quietness ;  and  she, 

Nymph-like,  amid  that  glorious  solitude 

A  heavenly  presence,  gliding  in  her  joy. 

But  soon  a  wasting  malady  began 

To  prey  upon  her,  ft^uent  in  attack. 

Yet  with  such  flattering  intervals  as  mock 

The  hopes  of  anxious  love,  and  most  of  all 

The  sufferer,  self-deceived.     During  those  days 

Of  treacherous  respite,  many  a  time  hath  he. 

Who  leaves  this  record  of  his  friend,  drawn  back 

Into  the  shadow  from  her  social  board, 

Because  too  surely  in  her  cheek  he  saw 

The  insidious  bloom  of  death ;  and  then  her  smiles 

And  innocent  mirth  excited  deeper  grief 

Than  when  long-look'd  for  tidings  came  at  last. 

That,  all  her  sufferings  ended,  she  was  laid 

Amid  Madeira's  orange  groves  to  rest 

O  gentle  Emma !  o'er  a  lovelier  form 

Than  thine,  Earth  never  closed ;  nor  e'er  did  Heaven 

Receive  a  purer  spirit  from  the  world. 

Kestotck,  1810. 


I  the  fridtftil  valet  of  Somerset 
ma  bom,  and  here  the  Maiden  grew 
iweet  seasoQ  of  her  womanhood 
and  lovely,  like  m  plant  whoae  leaf 


XIX. 

POa    A    MOKUMENT    AT    EOLISSA. 

Time  has  been  when  Rolissa  was  a  name 

Ignoble,  by  the  passing  traveller  heard 

And  then  forthwith  forgotten ;  now  in  war 

It  is  renown'd.     Fur  when  to  her  ally, 

In  bondage  by  perfidious  France  oppressed 

England  sent  succour,  first  within  this  realm 

The  fated  theatre  of  their  long  strife 

Confronted,  here  the  hostile  nations  met 

Laborde  took  here  his  stand ;  upon  yon  point 

Of  Mount  Saint  Anna  was  his  Eagle  flx'd ; 

The  veteran  chief,  disposing  well  all  aid 

Of  height  and  glen,  possess'd  the  mountain  straits, 

A  post  whose  strength  thus  mann'd  and  profited 

Seem'd  to  defy  the  enemy  and  make 

The  vantage  of  assailing  numbers  vain. 

Here,  too,  before  the  sun  should  bend  his  course 

Adown  the  slope  of  heaven,  so  had  their  plans 

Been  timed,  he  look'd  for  Loison's  army,  rich 

With  spoils  fh)m  Evora  and  B^a  sack'd. 

That  hope  the  British  Knight  areeding  well. 

With  prompt  attack  prevented ;  and  nor  strength 

Of  ground,  nor  leader's  skill,  nor  discipline 

Of  soldiers  practised  in  the  ways  of  war, 

Avail'd  that  day  against  the  British  arm. 

Resisting  long,  but  beaten  firom  their  stand. 

The  French  fell  back ;  they  join'd  thehr  greater  host 

To  suffer  Aresh  defeat,  and  Portugal 

First  for  Shr  Arthur  wreathed  her  laurels  here. 
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XX. 

FOR    A    MONUMENT    AT   VIMEIRO. 

This  is  Vlmeiro ;  yonder  stream  which  flows 

Westward  through  heathery  highbnds  to  the  sea. 

Is  call*d  Maceira,  till  of  late  a  name, 

Save  to  the  dwellers  of  this  peaceful  vale. 

Known  only  to  the  coasting  mariner ; 

Now  in  the  bloody  page  of  war  inscribed. 

When  to  the  aid  of  injured  Portugal 

Struggling  against  the  intolerable  yoke 

Of  treacherous  France,  England,  her  old  ally, 

Long  tried  and  always  &ithful  found,  went  forth. 

The  embattled  hosts  in  equal  strength  arrayM, 

And  equal  discipline,  encountered  here. 

Junot,  the  mock  Abrantes,  led  the  French, 

And  confident  of  skill  so  oft  approved. 

And  vaunting  many  a  victory,  advanced 

Against  an  untried  foe.     But  when  the  ranks 

Met  in  the  shock  of  battle,  man  to  man, 

And  bayonet  to  bayonet  opposed, 

The  flower  of  France  cut  down  along  their  line. 

Fell  like  ripe  grass  before  the  mower's  scythe, 

For  the  strong  arm  and  rightful  cause  prevailed. 

That  day  deliver'd  Lisbon  from  the  yoke, 

And  babes  were  taught  to  bless  Sir  Arthur's  name. 


XXL 

AT   CORUNA. 


Whfn  fh)m  these  shores  the  British  army  first 

Boldly  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Spain, 

The  admiring  people  who  beheld  its  march 

Call'd  it  "  the  Beautiful."     And  surely  well 

Its  proud  array,  its  perfect  discipline. 

Its  ample  fUmiture  of  war  complete. 

Its  powerful  horse,  its  men  of  British  mould. 

All  high  in  heart  and  hope,  all  of  themselves 

Assured,  and  in  their  leaders  confident. 

Deserved  the  title.     Few  short  weeks  elapsed 

Ere  hither  that  disatsrous  host  returned, 

A  fourth  of  all  its  gallant  force  consumed 

In  hasty  and  precipitate  retreat. 

Stores  treasure  and  artillery,  in  the  wreck 

Left  to  the  fierce  pursuer,  horse  and  man 

Founder'd,  and  stiffening  on  the  mountain  snows. 

But  when  the  exulting  enemy  approached 

Boasting  that  he  would  drive  into  the  sea 

The  remnant  of  the  wretched  fugitives. 

Here  ere  they  reach'd  their  ships,  they  tum*d  at  bay. 

Then  was  the  proof  of  British  courage  seen ; 

Against  a  foe  far  ovemumbering  them. 

An  insolent  foe,  r^oicing  in  pursuit. 

Sure  of  the  fruit  of  victory,  whatsoe'er 

Might  be  the  fate  of  battle,  here  they  stood 

And  their  safe  embarkation,  .  .  all  they  sought. 

Won  manfully.     That  mournful  day  avenged 

Their  sufferings,  and  redeemed  their  country's  name ; 

And  thus  Coruna,  which  in  this  retreat 

Had  seen  the  else  indelible  reproach 

Of  England,  saw  the  stain  effiiced  in  blood. 


XXIL 

SPXTAPH. 

He  who  in  this  unconsecrated  ground 
Obtain'd  a  soldier's  grave,  hath  left  a  name 
Which  will  endure  in  history :  the  remains 
Of  Moore,  the  British  General,  rest  below. 
His  early  prowess  Corsica  beheld. 
When,  at  Mozeilo,  bleeding,  through  the  breach 
He  passed  victorious ;  the  Columbian  isles 
Then  saw  him  tried ;  upon  the  sandy  downs 
Of  Holland  was  his  riper  worth  approved ; 
And  leaving  on  the  Egyptian  shores  his  bloodt 
He  gathered  there  fresh  palms.     High  in  repute 
A  gallant  army  la^t  he  led  to  Spain, 
In  arduous  times ;  for  moving  in  his  stmigth. 
With  all  his  mighty  means  of  war  complete, 
The  Tyrant  Buonaparte  bore  down  all 
Before  him ;  and  the  British  Chief  beheld. 
Where'er  he  look'd,  rout,  treason,  and  dismay. 
All  sides  with  all  embarrassments  beset. 
And  danger  pressing  on.     Hither  he  came 
Before  the  far  out-n  umbering  hosts  of  France 
Retreating  to  her  ships,  and  close  pursued ; 
Nor  were  there  wanting  men  who  counsell*d  him 
To  offer  terms,  and  firom  the  enemy 
Purchase  a  respite  to  embark  in  peace. 
At  price  of  such  abasement, . .  even  to  this. 
Brave  as  they  were,  by  hopelessness  subdued. 
That  shameful  counsel  Moore,  in  happy  hour 
Remembering  what  was  due  to  England's  name. 
Refused :  he  fought,  he  conqucr'd,  and  he  feU. 


XXIIL 
TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  PAUL  BURRABD^ 

MORTALLY   WOUNDED    IK    THI    BATTLJE    OT    CORvXll 

Mysterious  are  the  ways  of  Providence ! — 
Old  men  who  have  grown  grey  in  camps,  and  wlM 
And  pray'd,  and  sought  in  battle  to  lay  down 
The  burthen  of  their  age,  have  seen  the  young 
Fall  round,  themselves  untouch'd ;  and  balls  bcaiil 
The  graceless  and  the  unblest  head  have  pass'd, 
Harmless  as  hail,  to  reach  some  precious  life. 
For  which  clasp'd  hands,  and  supplicating  eyeii 
Duly  at  mom  and  eve  were  raised  to  Heaven ; 
And,  in  the  depth  and  loneness  of  the  soul 
(Then  boding  all  too  truly),  midnight  prayrn 
Breathed  firom  an  anxious  pillow  wet  with  tears. 
But  blessed,  even  amid  their  grief,  are  they 
Who,  in  the  hour  of  visitation,  bow 
Beneath  the  unerring  will,  and  look  toward 
Their  Heavenly  Father,  merciful  as  just ! 
They,  while  they  own  his  goodness,  (eel  that  wbM 
He  chastens,  them  he  loves.     The  cup  he  gives 
Shall  they  not  drink  it  ?   Therefore  doth  the  dnu(^ 
Resent  of  comfort  in  its  bitterness. 
And  carry  healing  with  it     What  but  this 
Could  have  sustain'd  the  mourners  who  were  left. 
With  life-long  yearnings,  to  remember  him 
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uiy  death  this  monumental  verse 

?     For  never  more  auspicious  hopes 

pt  in  flower,  nor  finer  qualities 

odliest  fobric  of  mortality 

I,  nor  virtues  worthier  to  adorn 

Id  transferr'd  to  heaven,  than  when,  ere  time 

^ured  him  the  space  of  nineteen  years, 

-rard  on  Coruna's  fktal  field 

tai5  mortal  hurt,     Kot  unprepared 
>ic  youth  was  found :  for  in  the  ways 
had  he  been  trained ;  and  what 
ful  child  upon  his  mother's  knees 
tit,  the  soldier  faithfully  observed, 
tier  or  in  tent,  the  Book  of  God 
beloved  manual ;  and  his  life 

the  lessons  which  fh>m  thence  he  drew, 
tut  as  he  was,  and  blithe  of  heart, 
r  hand,  and  keen  of  eye,  and  prompt 
ct,  religion  was  the  crown 
1  noble  properties.     When  Paul 
the  scofTer,  self^based,  restrained 
ise  of  his  speech ;  and  ribaldry 
B  virtuous  presence  sate  rebuked, 
so  frank  and  affable  a  form 
e  wore,  that  wheresoe'er  he  moved 
le  of  good-will  and  cheerfulness 

all  around.     Oh  !  marvel  not, 

morning  of  his  fair  career, 
"omised  all  that  honour  could  bestow 
le»ert,  the  youth  was  summoned  hence  I 
"vquired  no  farther  discipline, 

was,  and  capable  of  Heaven. 

spot  from  whence  he  just  had  seen 

:al  borne  away,  the  appointed  ball 

im.     But  not  on  that  Gallician  ground 

.  fate,  like  many  a  British  heart, 

?  with  the  soil :  the  sea  received 

1  relics, .  .  to  a  watery  grave 

so  near  his  native  shore,  so  near 

'*  house,  that  they  who  loved  him  best, 

U5  of  its  import,  heard  the  gun 

?d  his  knell. — Alas !  if  it  were  known, 

the  strife  of  nations,  dreadful  Death 

n  with  indiscriminating  sweep 

inds  ten  times  told, .  .  if  it  were  known 

arc  sever'd  then,  what  ripening  hopes 

hat  virtues  in  their  bloom  cut  off; 

le  desolating  scourge  extends ; 

the  mLiery  spreads ;  what  hearts  beneath 

r  are  broken,  or  survive  to  feel 

*  irremediable  loss ; 

of  woman  bom  could  bear  the  thought  ? 

rould  jofai  with  fervent  piety 

'  that  asketh  in  our  time  for  peace  ? 

time  alone  I — Enable  us, 
cb  art  in  heaven  I  but  to  receive 
hy  word :  thy  kingdom  then  should  come, 
e  done  on  earth ;  the  victory 
led  over  Sin  as  well  as  Death, 
eat  scheme  of  Providence  f^flll'd. 


XXIV. 

FOa   THE    BANKS   OF   Till    DOUaO. 

CaossiNo  in  unexampled  enterprise 

This  great  and  perilous  stream,  the  English  host 

Effected  here  their  landing,  on  the  day 

When  Soult  fVom  Porto  with  his  troops  was  driven. 

No  sight  so  joyful  ever  had  been  seen 

From  Douro's  banks, . .  not  when  the  mountains  sent 

Their  generous  produce  down,  or  homeward  fleets 

Entered  from  distant  seas  their  port  desired ; 

Nor  e'er  were  shouts  of  such  glad  mariners 

So  gladly  heard,  as  then  the  cannon's  peal. 

And  short  sharp  strokes  of  frequent  musketry. 

By  the  delivered  habitants  that  hour. 

For  they  who  beaten  then  and  routed  fled 

Before  victorious  England,  in  their  day 

Of  triumph,  had,  like  fiends  let  loose  from  hell, 

Fill'd  yon  devoted  city  with  all  forms 

Of  horror,  all  unutterable  crimes ; 

And  vengeance  now  bad  reach'd  the  inhuman  race 

Accurst     Oh  what  a  scene  did  Night  behold 

Within,  those  rescued  walls,  when  festal  fires. 

And  torches,  blazing  through  the  bloody  streets. 

Stream 'd  their  broad  light  where  horse  and  man  in 

death 
Unheeded  lay  outstrctch'd  I     Eyes  which  had  wept 
In  bitterness  so  long,  shed  tears  of  joy. 
And  from  the  broken  heart  thanksgiving  mix'd 
With  anguish  rose  to  Heaven.     Sir  Arthur  then 
Might  feel  how  precious  in  a  righteous  cause, 
Is  victory,  how  divine  the  soldier's  meed 
When  grateful  nations  bless  the  avenging  sword  I 


XXV. 

TALAVERA. 


FOa   THE    FIELD    OF    BATfLX. 

Yon  wide-extended  town,  whose  roofs  and  towers 
And  poplar  avenues  are  seen  far  off. 
In  goodly  prospect  over  scattered  woods 
Of  dusky  ilex,  boasts  among  its  sons 
Of  Mariana's  name, .  .  he  who  hath  made 
The  splendid  story  of  his  country's  wars 
Through  all  the  European  kingdoms  known. 
Tet  in  his  ample  annals  thou  canst  find 
No  braver  battle  chronicled,  than  here 
Was  waged,  when  Joseph  of  the  stolen  crown. 
Against  the  hosts  of  England  and  of  Spain 
His  veteran  armies  brought     By  veteran  chiefs 
Captain'd,  a  formidable  force  they  came. 
Full  fifty  thousand.     Victor  led  them  on, 
A  man  grown  grey  in  arms,  nor  e'er  in  aught 
Dishonoured,  till  by  this  opprobrious  cause. 
He  over  rude  Alverche's  summer  stream 
Winning  his  way,  made  first  upon  the  riglft 
His  hot  attack,  where  Spain's  raw  levies,  ranged 
In  double  line,  had  taken  their  strong  stand 
In  yonder  broken  ground,  by  olive  groves 
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CoverM  and  flank'd  by  Tagus.     Soon  fhmi  thencv. 

As  one  whose  practised  eye  could  apprehend 

All  vantages  in  war,  his  troops  he  drew ; 

And  on  this  hill,  the  battle's  vital  point, 

Bore  with  collected  power,  outnumbering 

The  British  ranks  twice  told.     Such  fearful  odds 

Were  balanced  by  Sir  Arthur*s  master  mind 

And  by  the  British  heart     Twice  during  night 

The  fotal  spot  they  storm'd,  and  twice  fell  back, 

Before  the  bayonet  driven.     Again  at  mom 

They  made  their  fiery  onset,  and  again 

Repell'd,  again  at  noon  renew'd  the  strife. 

Yet  was  their  desperate  perseverance  vain. 

Where  skill  by  equal  skill  was  countervaird. 

And  numbers  by  superior  courage  foiled ; 

And  when  the  second  night  drew  over  them 

Its  sheltering  cope,  in  darkness  they  retired. 

At  all  points  beaten.     Long  in  the  red  page 

Of  war,  shall  Talavera's  famous  name 

Stand  forth  conspicuous.    AVhile  that  name  endures. 

Bear  in  thy  soul,  O  Spain,  the  memory 

Of  all  thou  sufferedst  from  perfidious  France, 

Of  all  that  England  in  thy  cause  achieved. 


XXVI. 


FOR  THE  DESERTO  DE  RUSACO. 

Reader,  thou  standest  upon  holy  ground 

Which  Penitence  hath  chosen  for  itself. 

And  war  disturbing  the  deep  solitude 

Hath  left  it  doubly  sacred.     On  these  heights 

The  host  of  Portugal  and  England  stood. 

Arrayed  against  Massena,  when  the  chief 

Proud  of  Rodrigoo  and  Almeida  won. 

Pressed  forward,  thinking  the  devoted  realm 

Full  sure  should  ML  a  prey.     He  in  his  pride 

Scom*d  the  poor  numbers  of  the  English  foe. 

And  thought  the  children  of  the  land  would  fly 

From  hb  advance,  like  sheep  before  the  wolf, 

Scattering,  and  lost  in  terror.     Ill  he  knew 

The  LusitanUn  spirit  I     III  he  knew 

The  arm,  the  heart  of  England  !     Ill  he  knew 

Her  Wellington  I     He  learnt  to  know  them  here. 

That  spirit  and  that  arm,  that  heart,  that  mind. 

Here  on  Busaco  gloriously  displayM, 

When  hence  repulsed  the  beaten  boaster  wound 

Below,  his  course  circuitous,  and  left 

His  thousands  for  the  beasts  and  ravenous  fowl. 

The  Carmelite  who  in  his  cell  recluse 

Was  wont  to  sit,  and  from  a  skull  receive 

Death's  silent  lesson,  wheresoever  he  walk 

Henceforth  may  find  his  teachers.     He  shall  find 

The  Frenchmen's  bones  in  glen  and  grove,  on  rock 

And  height,  where'er  the  wolves  and  carrion  birds 

Have  strewn   them,   wash'd  in  torrents,   bare  and 

bleach'd 
By  sun  and  rain  and  by  the  winds  of  heaven. 


XXVIL 

FOR   THE    UNES   OF   TORRES   TKDRAS. 

TuRODOH  all  Iberia,  fh>m  the  Atlantic  shorn 

To  fkr  Pyrene,  Wellington  hath  left 

His  trophies ;  but  no  monument  records 

To  after-time  a  more  enduring  praise. 

Than  this  which  marks  his  triumph  here  attainM 

By  intellect,  and  patience  to  the  end 

Holding  through  good  and  ill  its  course  asstgnM, 

The  stamp  and  seal  of  greatness.     Here  the  chief 

Perceived  in  foresight  Lisbon's  sure  defence, 

A  vantage  ground  for  all  reverse  prepared, 

^Vherc  Portugal  and  England  might  defy 

All  strength  of  hostile  numbers.     Mot  for  this 

Of  hostile  enterprise  did  he  abate. 

Or  gallant  purpose :  witness  the  proud  day 

Which  saw   Soult's    murderous    host    fhrni    Porto 

Bear  witness  Talavera,  made  by  him  [driven ; 

Famous  for  ever ;  and  that  later  fight 

When  from  Busaco's  solitude  the  birds. 

Then  first  aflPHghted  in  their  sanctuary. 

Fled  from  the  thunders  and  the  fires  of  war. 

But  when  Spain's  feeble  counsels,  in  delay 

As  erring,  as  in  action  premature. 

Had  left  him  in  the  field  without  support. 

And  Buonaparte  having  trampled  down 

The  strength  and  pride  of  Austria,  thb  way  tiim*d 

HLs  single  thought  and  undivided  power. 

Retreating  hither  the  great  General  came ; 

And  proud  Massena,  when  the  boastful  chief 

Of  plundered  Lisbon  dreamt,  here  found  himself 

Stopt  suddenly  in  his  presumptuous  course. 

From  Ericeyra  on  the  western  sea. 

By  Mafra's  princely  convent,  and  the  heights 

Of  Montichique,  and  Bucellas  tuned 

For  generous  vines,  the  formidable  works 

Extending,  rested  on  the  guarded  shores 

Of  Tagus,  that  rich  river  who  received 

Into  his  ample  and  r^oicing  port. 

The  harvests  and  the  wealth  of  distant  lands. 

Secure,  insulting  with  the  glad  display 

The  robber's  greedy  sight     Five  months  the  foe 

Beheld  these  lines,  made  inexpugnable 

By  perfSect  skill,  and  patriot  feelings  here 

With  discipline  coi\Join'd,  courageous  hands, 

True  spirits,  and  one  comprehensive  mind 

All  overseeing  and  pervading  alL 

Five  months,  tormenting  still  his  heart  with  hope, 

He  saw  his  projects  frustrated  ;  the  power 

Of  the  blaspheming  t>Tant  whom  he  served 

Fail  in  the  proof ;  his  thousands  disappear. 

In  silent  and  inglorious  war  consumed ; 

Till  hence  retreating,  madden*d  with  despite. 

Here  did  the  self-styled  Son  of  Victory  leave. 

Never  to  be  redeem'd,  that  vaunted  name. 


xxvin. 

AT   SAKTARRM. 

Four  months  Massena  had  his  quarters  berr. 
When  by  those  lines  deterr'd  where  WelUngtoa 
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the  power  of  France,  but  loth  to  leave 
Jsbon  yet  unsackM,  he  kept  his  ground, 
>m  impending  fiunine,  and  the  force 
1  in  firont,  and  that  consuming  war 
still  the  fidthftil  nation,  day  and  night, 
all  hour*  was  waging  on  his  rear, 
'  no  safety,  saye  in  swift  retreat 
>f  his  purpose  frustrated,  this  child 
U .  .  so  fitlier  than  of  Victory  cail'd, 
is  own  devilish  nature  scope,  and  let 
ilish  army  loose.     The  mournful  rolls 
hronicle  the  guilt  of  humankind, 
>t  of  aught  more  hideous  than  the  deeds 
rhich  this  monster  and  his  kindred  troops 
1  their  inhuman  way ;  all  cruelties, 
us  of  horror,  all  deliberate  crimes, 
tongue  abhors  to  utter,  ear  to  hear. 
i  memorial  bear  Massena's  name 
;rlasting  infamy  inscribed. 


XXDL 


▲T    FDENTES   O  ONORO. 

untains  of  Onoro  which  give  name 

poor  hamlet,  were  dL«tain'd  with  blood, 
ime  Massena,  driven  from  Portugal 
onal  virtue  in  endurance  proved, 
igland's  faithful  aid,  against  the  land 
g  delivered,  desperately  made 

fierce  effort  here.     That  day,  bcstreak'd 
mghter  €oa  and  Agueda  ran, 
iy  had  the  open  veins  of  war 

their  mountain  feeders.     Strong  in  means, 
;st,  and  stores,  and  numbers  reinforced, 
tie  ferocious  enemy,  and  ween'd 
I  their  formidable  cavalry 
iple  down  resistance.     But  there  fought 

tbetn  here,  with  Britons  side  by  side, 
ildren  of  regenerate  Portugal, 
-ir  own  crimes,  and  all-beholding  Heaven. 

and  hopeless  thenceforth  of  success 
luman  Marshal,  never  to  be  named 
itanian  lips  without  a  curse 
nng  infuny,  withdrew  and  left 
'ountains  fomous  for  his  overthrow. 


XXX. 


AT   BAEaOSA. 


w  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  have  seen 

iti»h  valour  proved  triumphantly 

le  French,  in  many  a  field  for- famed, 

y  the  noble  Island  in  her  rolls 

J  write  Barrosa's  name.     For  there, 

the  jaaue  of  deliberate  plans 

xd  well,  wia  the  fierce  conflict  won, 

the  leader^  eye  intuitive, 

ce  of  either  arm  of  war,  nor  art 


Of  skiird  artillerist,  nor  the  discipline 

Of  troops  to  absolute  obedience  trained  ; 

But  by  the  spring  and  impulse  of  th<^  heart. 

Brought  fairly  to  the  trial,  when  all  else 

Seem'd,  like  a  wrestler's  garment,  thrown  aside ; 

By  individual  courage  and  the  sense 

Of  honour,  their  old  country's,  and  their  own, 

There  to  be  forfeited,  or  there  upheld ; .  . 

This  warm'd  the  soldier's  soul,  and  gave  his  hand 

The  strength  that  carries  with  it  victory. 

More  to  enhance  their  praise,  the  day  was  fought 

Against  all  circumstance ;  a  painful  march. 

Through  twenty  hours  of  night  and  day  prolonged, 

Forespent  the  British  troops ;  and  hope  delay 'd 

Had  left  their  spirits  pall'd.     But  when  the  word 

Was  given  to  turn,  and  charge,  and  win  the  heights; 

The  welcome  order  came  to  them,  like  rain 

Upon  a  traveller  in  the  thirsty  sands. 

R^oicing,  up  the  ascent,  and  in  the  fh>nt 

Of  danger,  they  with  steady  step  advanced. 

And  with  the  insupportable  bayonet 

Drove  down  the  foe.     The  vanquish'd  Victor  saw 

And  thought  of  Talavera,  and  deplored 

His  eagle  lost     But  England  saw  well-pleased 

Her  old  ascendency  that  day  sustain  *d ; 

And  Scotland  shouting  over  all  her  hills 

Among  her  worthies  rank'd  another  Graham. 


XXXL 


FOR    A    MONUMENT    AT    ALBUHERA. 

Seven  thousand  men  lay  bleeding  on  these  heights. 

When  Bercsford  in  strenuous  conflict  strove 

Against  a  foe  whom  all  the  accidents 

Of  battle  favoured,  and  who  knew  full  well 

To  seize  all  offers  that  occasion  gave. 

Wounded  or  dead,  seven  thousand  here  were  stretch'd. 

And  on  the  plain  around  a  myriad  more, 

Spaniard  and  Briton  and  true  Portuguese, 

Alike  approved  that  day ;  and  in  the  cause 

Of  France,  with  her  flagitious  sons  compeU'd, 

Pole  and  Italian,  German,  Hollander, 

Men  of  all  climes  and  countries,  hither  brought. 

Doing  and  suflering,  for  the  work  of  war. 

This  point  by  her  superior  cavalry 

France  from  the  Spaniard  won,  the  elements 

Aiding  her  powerful  eflTorts ;  here  awhile 

She  seem'd  to  rule  the  conflict ;  and  from  hence 

The  British  and  the  Lusltanian  arm 

Dislodged  with  Irresistible  assault 

The  enemy,  even  when  he  deem'd  the  day 

Was  written  for  his  own.     But  not  for  Soult, 

But  not  for  France  was  that  day  in  the  rolls 

Of  war  to  be  inscribed  by  Victory's  hand. 

Not  for  the  inhuman  chief,  and  cause  unjust ; 

She  wrote  for  aftertimes  in  blood  the  names 

Of  Spain  and  England,  Blake  and  Bercsford. 
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xxxn. 

TO   THK   MXMORT  OT   SIR   WILLIAM    MTERl. 

Span uiRO  or  Portuguese  1  tread  reverently 

Upon  a  soldier's  grave ;  no  common  heart 

Lies  mingled  with  the  clod  beneath  thy  feet 

To  honours  and  to  ample  wealth  was  Myers 

In  England  bom ;  but  leaving  fHends  beloved, 

And  all  allurements  of  that  happy  land. 

His  ardent  spirit  to  the  field  of  war 

Impell'd  him.     Fair  was  his  career.     He  &ced 

The  perils  of  that  memorable  day, 

When  through  the  iron  shower  and  flery  storm 

Of  death,  the  dauntless  host  of  Britain  made 

Their  landing  at  Aboukir ;  then  not  less 

Illustrated,  than  when  great  Nelson's  hand. 

As  if  insulted  Heaven  with  its  own  wrath 

Had  arm*d  him,  smote  the  miscreant  Frenchmen's 

fleet. 
And  with  its  wreck  wide-floating  many  a  league 
Strew'd  the  rejoicing  shores.     What  then  his  youth 
Held  forth  of  promise,  amply  was  confirm'd 
When  Wellesley,  upon  Talavera's  plain. 
On  the  mock  monarch  won  his  coronet : 
There  when  the  trophies  of  the  field  were  reap'd 
Was  he  for  gallant  bearing  eminent 
When  all  did  bravely.     But  his  valour's  orb 
Shone  brightest  at  its  setting.     On  the  field 
Of  Albuhera  he  the  fusileers 
Led  to  regain  the  heights,  and  promised  them 
A  glorious  day ;  a  (^orious  day  was  given ; 
The  heights  were  gi^'d,  the  victory  was  achieved, 
And  Myers  received  fh>m  death  his  deathless  crown. 
Here  to  Valverde  was  he  borne,  and  here 
His  faithful  men  amid  this  olive  grove. 
The  olive  emblem  here  of  endless  peace. 
Laid  him  to  rest     Spaniard  or  Portuguese, 
In  your  good  cause  the  British  soldier  fell ; 
Tread  reverently  upon  his  honour'd  grave. 
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Stkip  is  the  soldier's  path ;  nor  are  the  heights 

Of  glory  to  be  won  without  long  toil 

And  arduous  efforts  of  enduring  hope ; 

Save  when  Death  takes  the  aspirant  by  the  hand. 

And  cutting  short  the  work  of  years,  at  once 

Lifts  him  to  that  conspicuous  eminence. 

Such  fate  was  mine.  —  The  standard  of  the  Bufi^ 

I  bore  at  Albuhera,  on  that  day 

When,  covered  by  a  shower,  and  fotally 

For  friends  misdeem'd,  the  Polish  lancen  fell 

Upon  our  rear.     Surrounding  me,  they  claimed 

My  precious  charge.  —  **  Not  but  with  life ! "  I  cried. 

And  life  was  given  for  immortality. 

The  fiag  which  to  my  heart  I  held,  when  wet 

With  that  heart's  blood,  was  soon  victoriously 

Regain'd  on  that  great  day.     In  former  times, 

Marlborough  beheld  it  borne  at  Ramilies; 

For  Brunswick  and  for  liberty  it  waved 


Trimnphant  at  Culloden ;  and  hath  leen 

The  lilies  on  the  Caribbean  shores 

Abased  before  it     Then  too  in  the  tnmt 

Of  battle  did  it  flap  exulthigly. 

When  Douro,  with  its  wide  stream  interposed. 

Saved  not  the  French  invaden  tnm  attack. 

Discomfiture,  and  ignominious  rout 

My  name  is  Thomas:  undisgraced  have  I 

Transmitted  it     He  who  in  days  to  come 

May  bear  the  honour'd  banner  to  the  field. 

Will  think  of  Albuhera,  and  of  me. 


XXXIV. 


roE  thb  waxls  of  ciuoao  rod: 


■» 


Hkre  Craufiird  fell,  victorious,  in  the  breach. 

Leading  his  countrymen  in  that  assault 

Which  won  from  haughty  France  these  rescued  wal 

And  here  Intomb'd  far  from  his  native  land 

And  kindred  dust,  his  honour'd  relics  rest 

Well  was  he  versed  in  war,  in  the  Orient  train'd 

Beneath  Comwallis ;  then  for  many  a  year 

Following  through  arduous  an4  ill-fated  fields 

The  Austrian  banners;  on  the  sea- like  shores 

Of  Plata  next,  still  by  malignant  stan 

Pursued  ;  and  in  that  miserable  retreat. 

For  which  Coruiia  witness'd  on  her  hills 

The  pledge  of  vengeance  given.    At  length  he  sai 

Long  woo'd  and  well  deserved,  the  brighter  hct 

Of  Fortune,  upon  Coa's  banks  vouchsafed. 

Before  Almeida,  when  Massena  found 

The  fourfold  vantage  of  his  numbers  f<^*d. 

Before  the  Briton,  and  the  Portugal, 

There  vindicating  first  his  old  renown. 

And  Craufurd's  mind  that  day  presiding  therp. 

Again  was  her  auspicious  countenance 

Upon  Busaco's  holy  heights  reveal'd ; 

And  when  by  Torres  Vedras,  Wellington, 

Wisely  secure,  defied  the  boastful  French, 

With  all  their  power;  and  when  Onoro*s  springs 

Beheld  that  execrable  enemy 

Again  chastised  beneath  the  avenging  arm. 

Too  early  here  his  honourable  course 

He  closed,  and  won  his  noble  sepulchre. 

Where  should  the  soldier  rest  so  worthily 

As  where  he  fell  ?     Be  thou  his  monument, 

O  City  of  Rodrigo,  yea  be  thou. 

To  latest  time,  his  trophy  and  his  tomb  ! 

Sultans,  or  Pharaohs  of  the  elder  world. 

Lie  not  in  Mosque  or  Pyramid  enshrined 

T^va  gloriously,  nor  in  so  proud  a  grave. 


XXXV. 

TO  the  mxmort  op  major  asNXRAL  MAcnvvo 

Son  of  an  old  and  honourable  house, 
Henry  Biackinnon  from  the  Hebrides 
Drew  his  descent,  but  upon  English  ground 
An  English  mother  bore  him.    Dauphiny 
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t  the  bloMom  of  his  opening  yctfs ; 
•ping  in  that  genial  cUme  to  sa^e 
1  of  feebler  frame,  his  parent}  there 
;  their  SQJoum  fix'd :  and  thus  it  chanced 
Q  that  generous  season,  when  the  heart 
an  the  world  is  pure  and  undeflled, 
on  Buonaparte  was  his  friend, 
[venturous  Corsican,  like  Henrf,  then 
.  and  a  stranger  in  the  land  of  France, 
frequent  and  their  favour'd  guest  became, 
f  a  cheerful  welcome  at  all  hours, 
•ss,  esteem,  and  in  the  English  youth 
sympathy  of  apprehensive  mind 
fty  thought  heroic.     On  the  way 
they  parted,  not  to  meet  again. 
>Uow*d  war,  but,  oh  I  how  diflTerently 
i  two  spirits  which  till  now  had  grown 
rqAir  plants,  it  seem*d,  of  kindred  seed, 
x  In  that  awful  element ! 
•er  had  benignant  nature  shower'd 
ounteously  than  on  Mackinnon's  head 
licest  gifts.     Form,  features,  intellect, 
ich  as  might  at  once  command  and  win 
rt£.     In  all  relati<niships  approved, 
other,  husband,  father,  friend,  his  life 
mtiful ;  and  when  in  tented  fields, 

the  soldier  should  be  in  the  sight 

and  man  was  he.     Poor  praise  it  were 

k  hL^  worth  evinced  upon  the  banks 

n>,  Talavera*8  trophied  plain, 

{  »ummit,  and  what  other  days, 

nd  gkMious  ail,  illustrated 

;ht  career.     Worthier  of  him  to  say 

the  midst  of  camps  his  manly  breast 
I  its  youthful  virtue ;  that  he  walk'd 
ti  blood  and  evil  uncontaminate, 
kt  the  «tem  neceuity  of  war 
tured  with  its  painful  discipline 
tful  compassion  in  that  gentle  soul, 
lings  such  as  man  should  cherish  still 
jf  woman  bom.     He  met  hb  death 
t  Rodrigo  on  the  breach  he  stood 
hant ;  to  a  soldier's  wish  it  came 

and  in  the  hour  of  victory. 

and  maids  of  Portugal,  oh  bring 
rlands  here,  and  strew  his  grave  with  flowers; 
1  the  children  to  his  monument, 
aded  sires,  for  it  is  holy  ground  1 
lemesB  and  valour  in  his  heart, 
»ur  own  Nunalures,  had  made 
ibitation ;  for  a  dearer  life 
1  battle  hath  been  offered  up, 

like  cause  and  in  unhappy  day, 
hen's  walls  the  peerless  Sidney  felL 

that  Buonaparte,  when  he  heard  ^ 

IS,  among  the  multitude  whose  blood 
t  to  Heaven  upon  his  guilty  head, 
f  friend  had  fallen,  was  touch'd  with  grief. 

it  may  avail  him,  be  that  thought, 
ef  recurrence  of  humanity 
ard  heart,  remember*d  in  his  hour. 


XXXVI. 

FOa    TUE    AFFAIR   AT   ARROYO    MOLINOS. 

Hs  wlio  may  chronicle  Spain's  arduous  strife 

Against  the  Intruder,  hath  to  speak  of  flelds 

Profuselier  fed  with  blood,  and  victories 

Borne  wider  on  the  wings  of  glad  reix>rt ; 

Yet  shall  this  town,  which  from  the  mill-stream  takes 

Its  humble  name,  be  storied  as  the  spot 

Where  the  vain  Frenchman,  insolent  too  long 

Of  power  and  of  success,  flrst  saw  the  strength 

Of  England  in  prompt  entcrprize  essayed. 

And  felt  his  fortunes  ebb,  from  that  day  fbrth 

Swept  back  upon  the  refluent  tide  of  war. 

Girard  lay  here,  who  late  ftx)m  Caceres, 

Far  as  his  active  cavalry  could  scour. 

Had  pillaged  and  opprrst  the  country  round  ; 

The  Spaniard  and  the  Portuguexe  he  scom'd. 

And  deem'd  the  British  soldiers  all  too  slow, 

To  seize  occasion,  unalcrt  in  war. 

And  therefore  brave  in  vain.     In  such  belief 

Secure  at  night  he  laid  him  down  to  sleep. 

Nor  dreamt  that  these  disparaged  cncmirs 

With  drum  and  trumpet  should  in  martial  ch  irge 

Sound  his  reveille.     All  day  their  march  sevpr.' 

They  held  through  wind  aiid  drenching  rain ;  all  night 

The  autumnal  tempest  unalraiting  raged. 

While  in  their  comfortless  and  open  camp 

They  cheer'd  themselves  with  patient  hope :  the  storm 

Was  their  ally,  and  moving  in  the  mist. 

When  morninir  open'd,  on  the  astonish'd  foe 

They  burst.    Soon  routed  horse  and  foot,  the  French 

On  all  sides  scattering,  fled,  on  every  side 

Beset,  and  every  where  pursued,  with  loss 

Of  half  their  numbers  captured,  their  whole  stores. 

And  all  their  gather'd  plunder.     'Twas  a  day 

Of  surest  omen,  such  as  lill'd  with  joy  ^ 

True  English  hearts.  .  .  No  happier  peals  have  e'er 

Been  roU'd  abnuid  from  town  and  village  tower 

Than  gladden'd  then  with  their  exultant  sound 

Salopian  vales ;  and  flowing  cups  were  hrimm'd 

All  round  the  Wrekin  to  Sir  Rowland's  name. 
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WRITTEN*  IN  AN  UNPUBLISHED  VOLUME  OF  LETTERS 
AND  MISCELLANEOUS  PAPERS,  BY  BARRE  CHARLES 
ROBERTS. 

Not  often  hath  the  cold  insensate  earth 
Closed  over  such  fisdr  hopes,  as  when  the  grave 
Received  young  Barre's  perishable  part ; 
Nor  death  destniyed  so  sweet  a  dream  of  life. 
Nature,  who  sometimes  lavisheth  her  gifts 
With  fatal  bounty,  had  conferred  on  him 
Even  such  endowments  as  parental  love 
Might  in  its  wisest  prayer  have  ask'd  of  Heaven ; 
An  intellect  that,  choosing  for  itself 
The  better  part,  went  forth  into  the  fields 
Of  knowledge,  and  with  never-sated  thirst 
Drank  of  the  living  springs;  a  Judgement  calm 
And  clear ;  a  heart  affiectioiiate;  a  soul 
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Within  whose  quiet  sphere,  no  vanities 

Or  low  desire:*  had  place.     Nor  were  the  seeds 

Of  excellence  thus  largely  given,  and  left 

To  struggle  with  impediment  of  clime 

Austere,  or  niggard  soil ;  all  circumstance 

Of  happy  fortune  was  to  him  vouchsafed ; 

His  way  of  life  was  as  thnmgh  garden>wsdks 

Wherein  no  thorns  are  seen,  save  such  as  grow, 

Types  of  our  human  state,  with  fruits  and  flowers. 

In  all  things  favoured  thus  auspiciously, 

But  in  his  father  most     An  intercourse 

So  beautiful  no  former  record  shows 

In  such  relationship  displayed,  where  through 

Familiar  friendship's  perfect  confidence, 

The  father's  ever-watchful  tenderness 

Meets  ever  in  the  son's  entire  respect 

Its  due  return  devout,  and  playful  love 

Mingles  with  every  thing,  and  sheds  o'er  all 

A  sunshine  of  its  own.     Should  we  then  say 

The  parents  purchased  at  too  dear  a  cost 

This  deep  delight,  the  deepest,  purest  joy 

Which  Heaven  hath  here  assign'd  us,  when  they  saw 

Their  child  of  hope,  just  in  the  May  of  life. 

Beneath  a  slow  and  cankering  malady. 

With  irremediable  decay  consumed. 

Sink  to  the  untimely  grave  ?     Oh,  think  not  thus ! 

Nor  deem  that  such  long  anguish,  and  the  grief 

Which  in  the  inmost  soul  doth  strike  its  roots 

There  to  abide  through  time,  can  ovcrwelgh 

The  blessings  which  have  been,  and  yet  shall  be  I 

Think  not  that  He  in  Whom  we  live,  doth  mock 

Our  dearest  aspirations !  Think  not  love. 

Genius,  and  virtue  should  inhere  alone 

In  mere  mortality,  and  Earth  put  out 

The  sparks  which  are  of  Heaven  !  We  arc  not  left 

In  darkness,  nor  devoid  of  hope.     The  Light 

Of  Faifh  hath  risen  to  us :  the  vanquish'd  Grave 

To  us  the  great  consolatory  truth 

Proclaim'd  that  He  who  wounds  will  heal;  and  Death 

Opening  the  gates  of  Immortality, 

The  spirits  whom  it  hath  dissevered  here, 

In  everlasting  union  re-unite. 

Kettpick,  1814. 
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Time  and  the  world,  whose  magnitude  and  weight 
Bear  on  us  in  this  Now,  and  hold  us  here 
To  earth  enthrall'd,  . .  what  are  they  in  the  Past? 
And  in  the  prospect  of  the  immortal  Soul 
How  poor  a  speck  !     Not  here  her  resting-place. 
Her  portion  is  not  here ;  and  happiest  they 
Who,  gathering  early  all  that  Earth  can  give. 
Shake  off  its  mortal  coil,  and  speed  for  Heaven. 
Such  fate  had  he  whose  relics  moulder  here. 
Few  were  his  years,  but  yet  enough  to  teach 
Love,  duty,  generous  feelings,  high  desires. 
Faith,  hope,  devotion :  and  what  more  could  length 
Of  days  have  brought  him  ?     What,  but  vanity, 
Joys  frailer  even  than  health  or  human  life ; 
Temptation,  sin  and  sorrow,  both  too  sure. 
Evils  that  wound,  and  cares  that  f^  the  heart. 
Bepine  not,  therefore,  ye  who  love  the  dead. 
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Some  there  will  be  to  whom,  as  here  they  r«id, 

While  yet  these  lines  are  from  the  chisel  sharp. 

The  name  of  Clement  Francis,  will  recall 

His  countenance  benign ;  and  some  who  knew 

What  stores  of  knowledge  and  what  humble  thoogt 

What  wise  desires,  what  cheerful  piety. 

In  happy  union  form'd  the  character 

Which  faithfully  impress'd  his  aspect  meek. 

And  others  too  there  are,  who  in  their  hearts 

Will  bear  the  memory  of  his  worth  enshrined. 

For  tender  and  for  reverential  thoughts* 

W^hen  grief  hath  had  its  course,  a  life-long  theme, 

A  little  while,  and  these,  ^ho  to  the  truth 

Of  this  poor  tributary  strain  could  bear 

Their  witness,  will  themselves  have  pass'd  away. 

And  this  cold  marble  monument  present 

Words  which  can  then  within  no  living  mind 

Create  the  ideal  form  they  once  evoked ; 

This,  then,  the  sole  memorial  of  the  dead. 

So  be  it     Only  that  which  was  of  earth 

Hath  perish'd  ;  only  that  which  was  infirm. 

Mortal,  corruptible,  and  brought  with  i^ 

The  seed  connate  of  death.     A  place  in  Time 

Is  given  us,  only  that  we  may  prepare 

Our  portion  for  Eternity :  the  Soul 

Possesscth  there  what  treasures  for  itself. 

Wise  to  salvati(m,  it  laid  up  in  Heaven. 

O  Man,  take  thou  this  lesson  from  the  Grave ! 

There  too  all  true  affections  shall  revive. 

To  fade  no  more ;  all  losses  be  restored. 

All  griefs  be  healM,  all  holy  hopes  fulflll'd. 


INSCRIPTIONS 

roa  THE  Caledonian  canau 
XL. 

1.    AT   CLACHNACHARRT. 

Athwart  the  island  here,  from  tea  to  sea. 
Between  these  mountain  barriers,  the  Great  Glen 
Of  Scotland  offers  to  the  traveller. 
Through  wilds  impervious  else,  an  easy  path. 
Along  the  shore  of  rivers  and  of  lakes. 
In  line  continuous,  whence  the  waters  flow 
Dividing  east  and  west.     Thus  had  they  held 
For  untold  centuries  their  perpetual  course 
Unproflted,  till  in  the  Georgian  age 
This  mighty  work  was  plann'd,  which  should  unit 
The  lakes,  control  the  innavigable  streama. 
And  through  the  bowels  of  the  land  deduce  * 
A  way,  where  vessels  which  must  else  bare  bnxtt 
The  formidable  Cape,  and  have  essayed 
The  perils  of  the  Hyperborean  Sea, 
Might  finom  the  Baltic  to  the  Atkuitic  deep 
Pass  and  repass  at  will.     So  when  the  storm 
Careers  abroad,  may  they  securely  here,  \K 

Through  birchen  groves,  green  flelda,  and  paste 
Pursue  their  voyage  home.     Humanity 
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ast  this  proud  expenditure,  begun 

ain  in  a  time  of  arduous  war; 

h  all  the  efforts  and  emergencies 

long  strife  continued,  and  achieved 

rr  trinmpb,  eren  at  the  time 

ationiU  burdens  bearing  on  the  state 

It  with  heaviest  pressure.     Such  expense 

economy.     In  growing  wealth, 

,  and  spreading  industry,  behold 

its  immediate  !     And,  in  da>'s  to  come, 

ill  this  great  British  work  be  named 

latsoe'er  of  most  magnificence 

lie  use,  Rome  in  her  plenitude 

r  effected,  or  all-glorious  Greece, 

t,  mother-land  of  all  the  arts. 


XLL 

2.    AT    FORT   AUGUSTUS. 

lo  hast  reach'd  thLs  level  where  the  glede, 
;  between  the  mountains  in  mid  air, 
or  wft»tward  as  his  gyre  inclines, 
the  German  or  the  Atlantic  Sea, 
re  ;  and,  as  thou  seest  the  ship  pursue 
way  serene,  call  thou  to  mind 
exertions  of  victorious  art 
was  open'd.     Fourteen  times  upheaved, 
;1  hath  ascended,  since  she  changed 
«ea  water  for  the  highland  lymph ; 
imperceptible  descent 
p  by  step,  be  lower'd,  before  she  woo 
n  breeze  a^n.     Thou  host  beheld 
ins  most  capacious  of  their  kind, 
cr,  while  the  obedient  clement 
epones  its  burthen.     Thou  hast  seen 
nt  hurrying  from  its  native  hills 
^meath  the  broad  canal  inhumed, 
ic  harmless  thence  ;  the  rivulet 
by  its  Intake  peaceably, 
I  by  gentle  overfall  di^chai^ed : 
V  too  thou  hast  observed  the  herds 
their  vaulted  path,  unconscious  they 
wide  waters  on  the  long  low  arch 
rm,  lie  sustained.     Mliat  other  works 
iUdacious  in  emprize,  hath  wrought, 
the  eye,  but  well  may  fill  the  mind, 
the  bowels  of  the  land  alone, 
r  and  stream  hath  their  diluvial  wreck 
p'd  to  form  this  navigable  way ; 
rs  were  controll'd,  or  from  their  course 
1  aside ;  and  at  the  eastern  mouth, 
i  salt  ooze  denied  a  resting  place 
ne  the  deep  foundations  laid,  by  weight 
t  immersed,  and  pile  on  pile  down-driven, 
fet  as  the  everlasting  rocks, 
ve  outwoTic  stands.     Contemplate  now 
I  and  nights  of  thought,  what  years  of  toil, 
:faaastive  springs  of  public  wealth 
lesign  required ;  the  immediate  good, 
e  benefit  progressive  still ; 
wilt  p«y  thy  tribute  of  due  praise 
vbose  counsels,  whose  decrees.  Whose  care, 
ign  fbrnied  the  generous  woric 


XLU. 

3.    AT   BAM  A  VIE. 

Whcre  these  capacious  basins,  by  the  laws 

Of  the  suljacent  element  receive 

The  ship,  descending  or  upraised,  eight  times. 

From  stage  to  stage  with  unfelt  agency 

Translated ;  fltllcst  may  the  marble  here 

Record  the  Architect's  immortal  name. 

Telford  it  was,  by  whose  presiding  mind 

The  whole  great  work  was  plann'd  and  perfected  ; 

Telford,  who  o'er  the  vale  of  Cambrian  Dee, 

Aloft  in  air,  at  giddy  height  uplMirnc, 

Carried  his  navigable  road,  and  hung 

High  o'er  Menai's  straits  the  bending  bridge ; 

Structures  of  more  ambitious  enterprize 

Than  minstrels  in  the  age  of  old  romance 

To  their  own  Merlin's  magic  lore  ascribed. 

Nor  hath  he  for  his  native  land  perfonn'd 

Less  in  this  proud  design  ;  and  where  his  piers 

Around  her  coast  from  many  a  fisher's  creek 

Cnshelter'd  else,  and  many  an  ample  port. 

Repel  the  assailing  storm ;  and  where  his  roads 

In  beautiful  and  sinuous  line  far  seen. 

Wind  with  the  vale,  and  win  the  long  ascent. 

Now  o'er  the  deep  morass  sustaln'd,  and  now 

Across  ravine,  or  glen,  or  estuary. 

Opening  a  passage  through  the  wilds  subdued. 
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Divided  far  by  death  were  they,  whose  names 

In  honour  here  united,  as  in  birth, 

This  monumental  verse  records.     Thev  drew 

In  Dorset's  healthy  vales  their  natal  breath. 

And  from  these  shores  beheld  the  ocean  first. 

Whereon  in  early  youth  with  one  accord 

They  chose  their  way  of  fortune  ;  to  that  course 

By  Hood  and  Bridport's  bright  example  drawn. 

Their  kinsmen,  children  of  thb  place,  and  sons 

Of  one,  who  in  his  faithful  ministr>' 

Inculcated  within  these  hallow'd  walls 

The  truths  in  mercy  to  mankind  reveal'd. 

Worthy  were  these  three  brethren  each  to  add 

New  honours  to  the  already  honour'd  name : 

But  Arthur,  in  the  morning  of  his  day, 

Perish'd  amid  the  Caribbean  sea. 

When  the  Pomona,  by  a  hurricane 

Whirl'd,  riven  and  overwhelm'd,  with  all  her  crew 

Into  the  deep  went  down.     A  longer  date 

To  Alexander  was  assifm'd,  for  hope. 

For  fair  ambition,  and  for  fond  regret, 

Alas,  how  short  1  for  duty,  for  desert. 

Sufficing ;  and  while  Time  preserves  the  roll 

Of  Britain's  naval  feats,  for  good  report 

A  boy,  with  Cook  he  rounded  the  great  globe ; 

A  youth,  in  many  a  celebrated  fight 

With  Rodney  had  his  part ;  and  having  rcacb'd 

Life's  middle  stage,  engaging  ship  to  ship. 
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When  the  French  Hercules,  a  gallant  foe, 

Struck  to  the  British  Mars  his  three-striped  dag. 

He  fell,  in  the  moment  of  his  victory. 

Here  his  remains  in  sure  and  certain  hope 

Are  laid,  until  the  hour  when  Earth  and  Sea 

Shall  render  up  their  dead.     One  brother  yet 

Survived,  with  Keppel  and  with  Rodney  traln'd 

In  battles,  with  the  lA>rd  of  Nile  approved. 

Ere  in  command  he  worthily  upheld 

Old  Eni^land's  high  prerogative.     In  the  east. 

The  west,  the  Baltic  and  the  Midland  seas. 

Yea,  wheresoever  hostile  fleets  have  ploughed 

The  ensanguined  deep,  his  thunders  have  been  heard, 

His  flag  in  brave  defiance  hath  been  seen ; 

And  bravest  enemies  at  Sir  Samuel's  name 

Felt  fatal  presage  in  their  inmost  heart. 

Of  unavertible  defeat  foredoomed. 

Thus  in  the  path  of  glory  he  rode  on. 

Victorious  alway,  adding  praise  to  praise ; 

Till  full  of  honours,  not  of  years,  beneath 

The  venom  of  the  infected  clime  he  sunk. 

On  Coromandel's  coast,  completing  there 

His  service,  only  when  hi!»  life  was  si>ent. 

To  the  three  brethren,  Alexander's  son 
(Sole  scion  he  in  whom  their  line  sur>'ived). 
With  English  feeling,  and  the  deeper  sense 
Of  fllial  duty,  consecrates  this  tomb. 

1837. 
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To  Butler's  venerable  memory 

By  private  gratitude  for  public  worth 

This  moument  is  raised,  here  where  twelve  years 

Meekly  the  blameless  Prelate  exercised 

His  pastoral  charge ;  and  whither,  though  removed 

A  little  while  to  Durham's  wider  See, 

His  mortal  relics  were  convey *d  to  rest. 

Bom  in  dissent,  and  in  the  school  of  schism 

Bred,  he  withstood  the  withering  influence 

Of  that  unwholesome  nurture.     To  the  Church, 

In  strength  of  mind  mature  and  judgment  clear, 

A  convert,  in  sincerity  of  heart 

Seeking  the  truth,  deliberately  convinced, 

And  finding  there  the  truth  he  sought,  he  came. 

In  honour  must  his  high  desert  Ix^  held 

While  there  is  any  virtue,  any  praise ; 

For  he  it  was  whose  gifted  intellect 

First  apprehended,  and  developed  first 

The  analogy  connate,  which  in  its  course 

And  constituti(m  Nature  manifests 

To  the  Creator's  word  and  will  divine; 

And  in  the  depth  of  that  great  argument 

Ikying  his  firm  foundation,  built  thereon 

Proofs  never  to  l>e  shaken  of  the  truths 

Reveal'd  from  Heaven  in  mercy  to  mankind ; 

Allying  thus  Philosophy  with  Faith, 

And  finding  in  things  seen  and  known,  the  type 

And  evidence  of  those  within  the  veil. 


XLV. 

DEDICATION    OF   THE    AUTHOR*S   COLLOQUIES   OJK  TBI 
PKOOaESS   AND     PROSPECTS   OF   SOCIETT. 

TO  TVS 

MEMORY  OF  THE  REVEREND  HERBERT  HILL, 

Formerly  Student  of  Chriit  Church,  Oxford :  suocesaivcif 
ChapUin  to  the  British  Factories  at  Porto  and  at  Usboo; 
and  late  Rector  of  Streatham  ;  who  was  released  fnm  tUi 
life.  Sept  19. 1828,  In  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 

Not  upon  marble  or  sepulchral  brass 
Have  I  the  record  of  thy  worth  inscribed. 
Dear  Uncle  I  nor  firom  Chantrey*s  chisel  ask*d 
A  monumental  statue,  which  might  wear 
Through  many  an  age  thy  venerable  form. 
Such  tribute,  were  I  rich  in  this  world's  wealth. 
Should  rightfully  be  rendered,  in  discharge 
Of  grateful  duty,  to  the  world  evinced 
When  testifying  so  by  outward  sign 
Its  deep  and  inmost  sense.     But  what  I  can 
Is  rendered  piously,  prefixing  here 
Thy  perfect  lineaments,  two  centuries 
Before  thy  birth  by  Holbein's  happy  hand 
Prefigured  thus.     It  b  the  portraiture 
Of  More,  the  mild,  the  learned,  and  the  good ; 
Traced  in  that  better  stage  of  human  life. 
When  vain  imaginations,  troublous  thoughts, 
And  hopes  and  fears  have  had  their  course,  and  left 
The  intellect  comix>sed,  the  heart  at  Test, 
Nor  yet  decay  hath  touch'd  our  mortal  (hune. 
Such  was  the  man  whom  Henry,  of  desert 
Appreciant  alway,  chose  for  highest  trust ; 
Whom  England  in  that  eminence  approved ; 
Whom  Europe  honoured,  and  Erasmus  loved. 
Such  was  he  ere  heart-hardening  bigotry 
Obscured  his  spirit,  made  him  with  himself 
Discordant,  and  contracting  then  his  brow. 
With  sour  defeature  marr'd  his  countenance. 
^Yhat  he  was,  in  his  best  and  happiest  time. 
Even  such  wert  thou,  dear  Uncle !  such  thy  k»k 
Benign  and  thoughtfiil ;  such  thy  placid  mien ; 
Thine  eye  serene,  significant  and  strong. 
Bright  in  its  quietness,  yet  brightening  oft 
With  quick  emotion  of  benevolence. 
Or  flash  of  active  fancy,  and  that  mirth 
Which  aye  with  sober  wisdom  well  accords. 
Nor  ever  did  true  Nature,  with  more  nice 
Exactitude,  fit  to  the  inner  man 
The  fie^hly  mould,  than  when  she  stampt  on  thine 
Her  best  credentials,  and  bestow'd  on  thee 
An  aspect,  to  whose  sure  benignity 
Beasts  with  instinctive  confidence  could  trust. 
Which  at  a  glance  obtain'd  respect  f^ro  men. 
And  won  at  once  good  will  flrom  all  the  good. 

Such  as  in  semblance,  such  in  word  and  deed 
Lisbon  beheld  him,  when  for  many  a  year 
The  even  tenour  of  his  spotless  life 
Adom'd  the  English  Church, .  .  her  minister 
In  that  strong  hold  of  Rome's  Idolatry, 
To  God  and  man  approved.     What  EngUahmin, 
Who  in  those  peaceful  days  of  Portugal 
Resorted  thither,  curious  to  observe 
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s,  and  tbe  works  and  ways  of  men, 
ht  him,  and  from  his  abundant  stores 
edge  profited  ?     What  stricken  one, 
her  to  protract  a  living  death, 
lerhaps,  and  friendless  else,  but  found 
in  him  ?    What  mourners, .  ;  who  had  seen 
:t  of  their  agonizing  hopes 
ad  cypress  ground  deposited, 
so  many  a  flower  of  British  growth, 
faded  and  cut  down,  is  laid, 
1  earth  compress'd, . .  but  bore  away 
ig  sense  of  his  compassionate  care, 
•tian  goodness  ?     Faithful  shepherd  he, 
ant  against  the  wolves,  who  there, 
?e  might  be  won,  would  straight  beset 
g  stranger,  and  with  merciless  seal 
ieath-bed.     In  every  family 
nit  his  fold  was  he  the  welcome  guest, 
rvery  generation  dear, 
lren*s  ikvourite,  and  the  grandsire's  friend ; 
isted  and  beloved.     So  liberal  too 
alms,  even  to  his  utmost  means, 
f  who  served  him,  and  who  saw  in  part 
nels  where  his  constant  bounty  ran, 
heir  own  uncharitable  &ith, 
bim,  for  his  works,  secure  of  Heaven, 
have  been  a  grief  for  me  to  think 
ires,  which  so  perfectly  ezpress'd 
silent  mind,  should  irretrievably 
tb  have  pass'd  away,  existing  now 
ome  few  faithful  memories 
and  not  by  any  limner's  skill 
bodied  thence.     A  blessing  then 
in  whose  prophetic  counterfeit 
,  the  children  now,  who  were  the  crown 
I  age,  may  sec  their  father's  face, 
he  very  life  ponrtray'd,  as  when 
lountain  passes,  and  her  ilex  woods, 
rant  wildernesses,  side  by  side, 
I  I  traversed,  in  my  morn  of  youth, 
er'd  knowledge  from  his  full  discourse, 
former  years  I  pointed  out, 
•ed,  the  casual  portrait,  which  so  well 
in  all  points ;  and  haply  since, 
gering  o*er  this  meditative  work, 
."s  that  likeness,  not  unconsciously, 
red  the  strain ;  and  therefore,  for  the  sake 
'Semblance,  are  these  volumes  now 
lis  memory  properly  inscribed. 

td !  O  more  than  father !  whom  I  found 

Ig  alway,  alway  kind ;  to  whom 

ude  can  speak  the  debt  I  owe ; 

leir  earthly  pilgrimage  advanced 

who  knew  thee  when  we  drew  the  breath 

elicious  clime  I     The  most  are  gone ; 

■o  yet  survive  of  those  who  then 

their  summer  season,  on  the  tree 

Ag  here  and  there  like  wintry  leaves, 

le  first  breexe  will  firom  the  bough  bring 

)wn. 

1  in  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf. 

(do  wiah  is  nearer  to  my  heart,) 

ous  labour  more,  at  unto  thee 

jonnd,  full  fidn  would  I  complete, 

-en  permit,)  rwording  IkithAilly 


The  heroic  rise,  the  glories,  the  decline. 
Of  that  fallen  country,  dear  to  us,  wherein 
The  better  portion  of  thy  days  was  pass'd ; 
And  where,  in  fruitful  intercourse  with  thee, 
My  intellectual  life  received  betimes 
The  bias  it  hath  kept     Poor  Portugal, 
In  us  thou  harbouredst  no  ungrateful  guests ! 
We  loved  thee  well ;  Mother  magnanimous 
Of  mighty  intellects  and  foithful  hearts, .  . 
For  such  in  other  times  thou  wert,  nor  yet 
To  be  despair'd  of,  for  not  yet,  methinks. 
Degenerate  wholly, .  .  yes,  we  loved  thee  well ! 
And  in  thy  moving  story,  (so  but  life 
Be  given  me  to  mature  the  gathered  store 
Of  thirty  years,)  poet  and  politick, 
And  Christian  sage,  (only  philosopher 
Who  from  the  Well  of  living  water  drinks 
Never  to  thirst  again,)  shall  find,  I  ween, 
For  fancy,  and  for  profitable  thought. 
Abundant  food. 

Alas  I  should  this  be  given, 
Such  consummation  of  my  work  will  now 
Be  but  a  mournful  close,  the  one  being  gone» 
Whom  to  have  satisfied  was  still  to  me 
A  pure  reward,  outweighing  far  all  breath 
Of  public  praise.     O  friend  revered,  O  guide 
And  fellow-labourer  in  this  ample  field. 
How  large  a  portion  of  myself  hath  pass*d         [reach 
With  thee,  firom  earth  to  Heaven  t . .  Thus  they  who 
Grey  hairs  die  piecemeal.     But  in  good  old  age 
Thou  hast  departed ;  not  to  be  bewaird, .  . 
Oh  no  t  The  promise  on  the  Mount  vouchsafed. 
Nor  abrogate  by  any  later  law 
RevealM  to  man,  .  .  that  promise,  as  by  thee 
Full  piously  deserved,  was  faithfully 
In  thee  fulfill'd,  and  in  the  land  thy  days 
Were  long.     I  would  not,  as  I  saw  thee  last. 
For  a  king's  ransom,  have  detained  thee  here,  .  . 
Bent,  like  the  antique  sculptor's  limbless  trunk. 
By  chronic  pain,  yet  with  thine  eye  unqucnch'd. 
The  ear  undimmM,  the  mind  retentive  still, 
The  heart  unchanged,  the  intellectual  lamp 
Burning  in  its  corporeal  sepulchre. 
No ;  not  if  human  wishes  had  had  power 
To  have  suspended  Nature's  constant  work, 
Would  they  who  loved  thee  have  detain 'd  thee  thus. 
Waiting  for  death. 

That  trance  is  over.     Thou 
Art  enter'd  on  thy  heavenly  heritage ; 
And  I,  whose  dial  of  mortality 
Points  to  the  eleventh  hour,  shall  follow  soon. 
Meantime,  with  dutiful  and  patient  hope, 
I  labour  that  our  names  conjoin'd  may  long 
Survive,  in  honour  one  day  to  be  held 
Where  old  Lisboa  from  her  hills  o'erlooks 
Expanded  Tagus,  with  its  populous  shores 
And  pine  woods,  to  Palmella's  crested  height : 
Nor  there  alone ;  but  in  those  rising  realms 
Where  now  the  offsets  of  the  Luslan  tree 
Push  forth  their  vigorous  shoots,  .  .  Arom  central 

plains. 
Whence  rivers  flow  divei^gent,  to  the  gulph 
Southward,  where  wild  Parana  disembogues 
A  sea-like  stream  ;  and  northward,  in  a  world 
Of  forests,  where  huge  Orellana  clips 
His  thousand  islands  with  his  thousand  arms. 
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CARMEN  TRIUMPHALE, 


FOR  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE   YEAR   1814. 


**  Illi  Juititiam  confinnaTere  triumphi, 

Pnetentci  docuere  Deos." 

Claudian. 


I. 

In  happy  hour  doth  he  receive 

The  Laurel,  meed  of  funous  Bards  of  yore. 

Which  Dryden  and  diviner  Spenser  wore,  .  . 

In  happy  hour,  and  well  may  he  r^oice, 

AVhose  earliest  task  must  be 

To  raise  the  exultant  hymn  for  victory. 

And  join  a  nation's  joy  with  harp  and  voice. 

Pouring  the  strain  of  triumph  on  the  wind, 

Glory  to  God,  his  song,  Deliverance  for  Mankind ! 

II. 
Wake,  lute  and  harp  I  My  soul  take  up  the  strain  I 

Glory  to  God !  Deliverance  for  Mankind  ! 

Joy, .  .  for  all  Nations,  joy  I     But  most  for  thee, 

Who  hast  so  nobly  fiird  thy  part  assigned, 

O  England  !    O  my  glorious  native  land  1 

For  thou  in  evil  days  didst  stand 

Against  leagued  Europe  all  in  arms  array*d. 

Single  and  undismayed. 

Thy  hope  in  Heaven  and  in  thine  own  right  hand. 

Now  are  thy  virtuous  efforts  overpaid. 

Thy  generous  counsels  now  their  guerdon  find, .  . 

Glory  to  God !  Deliverance  for  Mankind  ! 

III. 

Dread  was  the  strife,  for  mighty  was  the  foe 

Who  sought  with  his  whole  strength  thy  overthrow. 

The  Nations  bow*d  before  him ;  some  in  war 

Subdued,  some  yielding  to  superior  art ; 

Submiss,  they  followed  his  victorious  car. 

Their  Kings,  like  Satraps,  waited  round  his  throne ; 

For  Britain's  ruin  and  their  own. 

By  force  or  fraud  in  monstrous  league  combined. 

Alone,  in  that  disastrous  hour, 

Britain  stood  firm  and  braved  his  power ; 

Alone  she  fought  the  battles  of  mankind. 


1  **  Can  any  man  of  seme,"  lald  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
**  doe«  any  plain,  unaffected  man.  above  the  level  of  a  drivel- 
ling courtier  or  a  feeble  fanatic,  dare  to  say  ho  can  look  at 
this  impending  contest,  without  trembling  every  inch  of  him, 
for  the  result  ?"—  No.  xxiv.  p.  441. 

With  all  proper  deference  to  so  eminent  a  critic,  I  would 
venture  to  observe,  that  trembling  has  been  usually  supposed 
to  be  a  symptom  of  feebleness,  and  that  the  case  in  point  has 
certainly  not  belied  the  received  opinion. 

s  Of  Busaco,  which  is  now  as  memorable  In  the  military, 
as  it  has  long  been  in  the  monastic  history  of  Portugal,  I  have 
given  an  account  in  the  second  volume  of  Omniana.    Dofia 
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IV. 

O  virtue  which,  above  all  former  feme. 

Exalts  her  venerable  name  1 

O  joy  of  joys  for  every  British  breast ! 

That  with  that  mighty  peril  full  in  view. 

The  Queen  of  Ocean  to  herself  was  true  ! 

That  no  weak  heart,  no  al^ect  mind  possessed 

Her  counsels  ^  to  abase  her  lofty  crest, .  . 
(Then  had  she  simk  in  everlasting  shame,) 

But  ready  still  to  succour  the  oppressed. 

Her  Red  Cross  floated  on  the  waves  unfurl'd. 

Offering  Redemption  to  the  groaning  world. 

V. 

First  from  his  trance  the  heroic  Spaniard  woke ; 

His  chains  he  broke. 

And  casting  off  his  neck  the  treacherous  yoke, 

He  call'd  on  England,  on  his  generous  foe : 

For  well  he  knew  that  wheresoe'er 

Wise  policy  prevail'd,  or  brave  despair. 

Thither  would  Britain's  liberal  succours  flow. 

Her  arm  be  present  there. 

Then,  too,  regenerate  Portugal  displayM 

Her  ancient  virtue,  dormant  all-too-long. 

Rising  against  intolerable  wrong. 

On  England,  on  her  old  ally,  for  aid 

The  faithful  nation  call'd  in  her  distress : 

And  well  that  old  ally  the  call  obey'd. 

Well  was  that  fkithful  friendship  then  repaid. 

VI. 

Say  from  thy  trophied  field  how  well, 

Vimeiro  I  Rocky  Douro  tell ! 

And  thou,  Busaco,  on  whose  sacred  height 

The  astonished  Carmelite, 

While  those  unwonted  thunders  shook  his  cell, 

Join'd  with  his  prayers  the  fervour  of  the  fight.  - 


Bemarda  Ferrelra's  poem  upon  this  venerable  place  contain; 
much  interesting  and  some  beautiful  description.  The  first 
Intelligence  of  the  battle  which  reached  England  was  in  ) 
letter  written  from  this  Convent  by  a  Portuguese  Commit- 
sary.  "  I  have  the  happiness  to  acquaint  you,"  said  tiu 
writer.  "  that  this  night  the  French  lost  nine  thousand  met 
near  the  C<mvent  of  Busaco.  .  .  I  beg  you  not  to  considei 
this  news  as  a  fiction.  .  .  for  I.  from  where  I  am,  saw  thenr 
fall.  This  place  appears  like  the  antechamber  of  Hell."  . 
What  a  contrast  to  the  images  which  the  following  extract! 
present  I 
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r  witness  those  old  Towers  s,*  where  many  a  day 
Waiting  with  foresight  calm  the  fitting  hour, 
he  Wellcsley,  gathering  strength  in  wise  delay, 
Defied  the  Tyrant's  undivided  power. 

"  £s  pequefia  aqu«Ila  Igleiia, 

Mm  p%ra  pobres  bastante ; 

Pobre  d*  todo  adere^o 

Coo  que  cl  rico  suele  ornarte. 
No  aj  alii  plata,  ni  oro, 

Telas  7  vedas  no  ralen 

Donde  reyna  la  pobreza. 

Que  no  para  en  bienei  tales. 
Asperando  i  los  del  Cielo 

Lo«  denuu  tiene  por  males, 

Y  rica  de  altos  desseos 
Menosprecia  Tanidades. 

En  el  retablo  se  mira 

El  soberano  estandarte, 

Leeho  donde  con  la  Iglesia 

Quiso  Chriftto  despourse ; 
La  tabla  donde  se  salva 

Kl  misero  uaufragante 

Del  pielago  de  la  culpa, 

Y  i  puerto  glorioso  sale. 
Con  perfeclon  y  coocierto 

S«  adere^an  lot  altares 

(Por  nanos  de  aquellos  santos) 

De  bellas  flores  suAveg. 
Kd  Umcos  vasot  de  corcho 

Lufttran  texidoc  con  arte 

Los  Tariados  ramilletes 

Mas  que  en  el  oro  el  esmalte. 
La  floriUa  rania  verdo 

Que  en  aquellos  bosques  nace, 

Da  colgaduras  al  templo, 

Y  los  brocades  abate. 
Eb  dlu  de  mayor  fiesta 

Esto  con  excesfos  hazen, 

Y  al  ioelo  por  alcatlfas 
Diversas  flores  rcparten. 

lluele  el  di  vino  apcMento, 

Hurtando  sutil  el  ajre 

A  las  rosas  y  boninas 

Mil  olores  que  derrame. 
Humlldes  estan  las  celdas 

De  aquellos  humildes  padres, 

Cercando  al  sacro  edificio 

Do  tienen  su  caro  aroante. 
Cada  celda  muj  pequefla 

Encierra  pobreza  grande. 

Que  en  cnmpetencia  sus  dticflot 

Gunua  de  mortificarse. 
Dcspues  que  alii  entro  el  sUencio, 

No  qniso  que  mas  sonasse 

Bojrdo  que  aquel  que  forma 

Entre  los  ramos  el  ayrc ; 
El  de  las  foentes  y  arroyos, 

Y  de  las  parleras  ares, 
Porque  si  ellos  por  Dios  Uoran, 
Ellas  ius  lagrimas  ranten. 

De  cordio  tosco  las  puertas, 

Tamblen  de  pobrexa  Imagen, 

Son  mu  twUas  en  sus  ojos 

Que  los  Toscanos  portales 
Es  fu  cama  ettrecha  tabla  ^ 

Do  apenas  tendldos  caben, 

Porque  hasta  en  ella  durmiendo, 

CrudAcados  descansen. 
Una  Crus,  y  calavera 

Que  tleiuB  siampre  delante. 


Swore  not  the  boastftil  Frenchman  in  his  might. 
Into  the  sea  to  drive  his  Island-foe  ? 
Tagus  and  Zezere,  in  secret  night, 
Te  saw  that  host  of  ruffians  take  their  flight !  ^ 

Con  aspcras  disclplinas 

Tefiidas  de  propria  sangre, 
Son  alhajas  de  su  casa  ( 

Y  en  aquellas  soledades 

Hablando  con  sabios  mudos 

Suelen  tal  rex  aliviarse  ; 
Que  i  losihijos  de  Theresa 

Tanto  los  libros  aplacon, 

Que  en  los  yermos  mas  rerootos 

I/es  dan  del  dia  una  parte. 
Tiene  cada  qual  un  huerto 

(Porque  en  el  pueda  ocuparse) 

De  arbolc9  de  espino,  y  flores 

Siempre  de  olor  liberates. 
Libres  ansl  del  timiulto 

Que  embaraga  los  mortales, 

Ferverosas  oraciones 

Mandan  4  Dios  cada  instante. 
Sus  dcvotos  exercicios 

No  se  los  perturba  nadie ; 

Nl  sus  penitenclas  hallan 

Testigos  que  las  estraffen. 
Qual  con  cadenas  de  puas 

Tan  duras  cotno  diamantes, 

Agudas  y  rigurosas 

Clfie  su  afligida  came ; 
Qual  con  cilicios  y  sogas 

Asperrimas,  intractables, 

De  que  jamas  se  les  quitan 

Las  cavernosas  senales. 


Aquel  divino  desierto 

Que  Busaco  denomina, 
Y  es  tarabien  denominado 
Del  arbol  de  nuestra  vida, 

Se  mucstra  serabrado  i  trechos 
De  solitarias  Krmitas, 
Que  en  espacios  de^iguales 
Unas  dc  las  otras  distan. 

Parecc  tocan  las  nubes. 
Para  servlrles  de  siUas, 
I,AS  que  coronando  pefias 
Aponas  toca  la  vUta. 

Yasen  otras  por  los  valles 
Kn  las  cntrafias  bciiignas 
Do  nuestra  madrc  comun 
Que  humllde  se  las  inclina. 

Qual  en  las  conoavidadcs 
Dt;  las  rocas  escoiulida, 
Que  labro  naturaloKa 
Con  perfedon  infinita. 

Qual  entro  las  arboledas 
De  verde  rama  vostida, 
Informandoles  de  gracias 
Sus  formas  vegntativas. 

Qual  del  crfstalino  arrojo 
Las  bcllas  margenes  plsa, 
Por  lavar  los  pies  descal^os 
Entre  sus  Candidas  guijas. 

Qual  en  el  tronco  del  arbol 

Detitro  en  sus  cortezas  roismas, 
Por  Tcncer  on  gracia  al  arte 
Naturaleza  Tabrica. 

Unas  aprieta  con  lazos, 
Aquella  planta  lascira 


•  For  notes  '  and  ^,  tee  the  following  page. 
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And  in  the  Sun*8  broad  light 
Onoro*8  Springs^  beheld  their  overthrow.* 

VII. 

Patient  of  loss,  profuse  of  life. 

Meantime  had  Spain  endured  the  strife  ; 

Que  hasU  Uf  piedra*  abra^a 
Con  ser  Un  duns  y  (Viai. 
Otras  de  araarillos  musgot 
Por  el  techo  se  matlzan, 
Verdes,  obscuros.  y  ncgrof, 

Y  de  color  de  ceniza. 
Toscot  alii  lot  portalei 

De  yenra  y  moho  >e  plntan, 

Y  de  salitre  se  labran 
Que  en  gotat  al  agua  Imita. 

Cada  Ermitaflo  k  Ln  puerta 

Tiene  una  pequefla  eiqulU, 

En  el  ramo  de  algun  arbol 

Donde  pendlente  m  arrima ; 
O  en  el  resquido  gracioto 

De  alguna  piedra  metida, 

Y  quando  toca  la  Iglesia 
Todas  &  tocar  se  aplicau. 

'  Torres  Vedras.  Turret  reitret, . .  a  name  to  old  as  to 
have  been  given  when  the  Latin  tongue  was  the  language  of 
Portugal.  This  town  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Turduli,  a  short  time  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  JEn. 

In  remembering  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  the  opinion  of 
the  wise  men  of  the  North  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  "  If 
they  (the  French)  do  not  make  an  effort  to  drive  us  out  of 
Portugal,  it  is  because  we  are  better  there  than  any  where 
else  "We  fear  they  will  not  leave  us  on  the  Tagus  many 
days  longer  than  suits  their  own  purposes."  —  Edinburgh 
Efoiewt  No.  xxvii.  p.  263. 

The  opinion  is  delivered  with  happy  precision  of  language : 
.  .  Our  troops  were  indeed,  to  use  the  same  neat  and  feli- 
dtous  expreuion,  "  better  there  than  any  where  else." 

<  "  Beacons  of  iqfamy  they  light  the  way. 

Where  cowardice  and  cruelty  unite, 
To  damn  with  double  shame  their  ignominious  flight. 

O  triumph  for  the  Fiends  of  lust  and  wrath  I 

Ne'er  to  be  told,  yet  ne'er  to  be  forgot. 
What  wanton  horrors  mark  their  wrackful  path  ! 

The  peasant  butcher'd  in  his  mined  cot, 
The  hoary  priest  even  at  the  altar  shot. 

Childhood  and  age  given  o'er  to  sword  and  flame, 
Woman  to  infamy ;  no  crime  forgot. 

By  which  inventive  demons  might  proclaim 
Immortal  hate  to  man,  and  scorn  of  God's  great  name. 

The  rudest  centinel,  in  Britain  bom. 
With  horror  paused  to  view  the  havoc  done. 

Gave  bis  poor  crust  to  feed  some  wretch  forlorn, 
Wiped  bis  stem  eye,  then  fiercer  grasped  his  gun." 

Scott' t  Vision  qfDon  Roderick. 

No  cmelties  recorded  in  history  exceed  those  which  were 
iystematically  committed  by  the  French  during  their  retreat 
flrom  Portugal.  "  Their  conduct,"  (says  Lord  Wellington  in 
hit  dispatch  of  the  14th  of  March,  1811.)  "  throughout  this 
retreat,  has  been  marked  by  a  barbarity  seldom  equalled,  and 
never  surpassed. 

**  Even  in  the  towns  of  Torres  Noras,  Thomar,  and  Fernet, 
In  which  the  head-quarters  of  some  of  the  corps  had  been  for 
fbur  months,  and  in  which  the  inhabitants  had  been  induced 
by  promises  of  good  treatment  to  remain,  they  were  plundered, 
and  many  of  thdr  houses  destroyed  on  the  night  the  enemy 
withdrew  tnm  thdr  position;  and  they  have  since  burnt 


And  though  she  saw  her  cities  yield, 

Her  armies  scatter'd  in  the  field. 

Her  strongest  bulwarks  fall ; 

The  danger  undisroay'd  she  view*d. 

Knowing  that  nought  could  e'er  appal 

The  Spaniards'  fortitude. 6 

every  town  and  village  throi^h  which  they  have  passed.  Th« 
Convent  of  Alcoba^a  was  burnt  by  order  from  the  Frencli 
head-quarters.  The  Bishop's  Palace,  and  the  whole  town  of 
Leyria,  in  which  General  Drouet  had  had  hia  head-quarten. 
shared  the  same  fate ;  and  there  is  not  an  Inhabitant  of  the 
country,  of  any  class  or  description,  who  has  had  anf  dealing 
or  communication  with  the  French  army  who  has  not  bsd 
reason  to  repent  of  it,  or  to  complain  of  them.  This  is  tlie 
mode  in  which  the  promises  have  been  performed,  and  the 
assurances  have  been  fulfilled,  which  were  held  out  In  the 
proclamation  of  the  French  commander-in-chief.  In  which  be 
told  the  inhabiunts  of  Portugal,  that  he  was  not  come  to 
make  war  upon  them,  but  with  a  powerful  army  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  thousand  men  to  drive  the  English  Into  the 
sea.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  example  of  what  has  occurred 
in  this  country  will  teach  the  people  of  this  and  other  natioos 
what  value  they  ought  to  place  on  such  promises  and  aMur> 
ances,  and  that  there  is  no  security  for  life  or  for  any  thing 
that  renders  life  valuable,  except  in  decided  resistance  to  tbt 
enemy." 

As  exact  an  account  of  these  atrocities  was  collected  as  it 
was  possible  to  obtain,  .  .  and  that  record  will  for  ever  make 
the  French  name  detested  in  Portugal.  In  the  single  diocese 
of  Coirobra,  2969  persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
murdered,  .  .  every  one  with  some  shocking  circumstance  of 
aggravated  cruelty.  .  .  **  Nem  huma  s6  das  S9G9  mortrs  oons- 
mettidas  pelo  inimigo,  deixou  de  ser  atroi  e  doloroslssima." 
(Breve  Memoria  dot  Estragos  Causados  no  Bispado  de  Co- 
imbra  pelo  Kxercito  Frances,  commandado  pelo  General 
Massena.  Extrahida  das  Enforma^oent  que  deram  ot  Reve^ 
rcndos  Parocos,  e  remettida  a  Junta  dos  Socorrot  da  8ub- 
scripsam  Britannica,  pelo  Rcverendo  Provisor  Govemador 
domesmo  Bispado,  p.  12.)  Some  details  are  given  in  this 
brief  Memorial.  **  A  de  tel  forfaits,"  says  J.  J.  Rousseau, 
"  celui  qui  d6tourne  ses  regards  est  un  lAche,  nn  d^sertear  ds 
la  justice :  la  veritable  humanity  les  envisage  pour  let  eon- 
noitre,  pour  les  Juger,  pour  let  detetter.  (Le  Levitt 
d'Ephraim.)  I  will  not,  however.  In  this  place  repeat  aboni- 
nations  which  at  once  outrage  humanity  and  disgrace  honaa 
nature. 

When  the  French,  in  1799,  entered  Spire,  some  of  (heai 
began  to  commit  excesses  which  would  toon  have  led  to  a 
general  sack.  Custine  immediately  ordered  a  captain,  two 
officers,  and  a  whole  company  to  be  shot.  This  drcadfd 
example,  he  told  the  National  Convention,  he  considered  as 
the  only  means  of  saving  the  honour  of  the  French  nation, . . 
and  it  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  whole  array.  Bat  the 
French  armies  had  not  then  been  systematleaUy  brutaliitd. 
It  was  reserved  for  Buonaparte  to  render  than  fafi^nvH**.  tt 
well  as  to  lead  them  to  destruction. 

The  French  soldier,  says  Capmany,  It  execationcr  ani 
robber  at  the  same  time :  he  leaves  the  unhappy  wretch  whe 
is  delivered  over  to  his  mercy,  naked  to  the  skin, . .  stripping 
off  the  clothes  that  they  may  not  be  torn  by  the  muskct- 
shot  I . .  The  pen  falls  from  my  hand,  and  1  cannot  proceed  I 

'*  Para  que  se  Junto  &  esta  crueldad  la  mayor  infkaila,  d 
soldado  Frances  es  verdugo  y  ladron  en  una  i^eta ;  dexa  ta 
cuoros  vivos  al  malaventurado  que  entregan  k  tn  dlscrrdoa, 
quitandole  la  ropa  antes  que  los  fusilasot  to  U  deitrowa. 
I^  pluma  se  cae  de  la  mano,  y  no  puede  protegoir."— Cm* 
tinela,  contra  Franceses,  P.  ii.  p.  3ft. 

Yet  the  Edinburgh  Review  tayt,  **  the  hatred  of  the  naaw 
of  a  Frenchman  in  Spain  hat  been  such  as  the  reality  will  bf 
no  moans  Justify ;  and  the  detestation  of  the  French  goven* 


*  For  Doiet  ^  and  \  tee  the  following  pag«k 
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at  tboagh  the  Tyrant,  drunk  with  power, 
Might  vaunt  himself,  in  impious  hour, 
joTd  and  Disposer  of  this  earthly  ball  ?  7 
er  cause  b  just,  and  Heaven  is  over  all. 

vni. 

Therefore  no  thought  of  fear  debased 
Her  judgment,  nor  her  acts  disgraced. 
To  every  ill,  but  not  to  sharae  resign'd. 
All  sufferings,  all  calamities  she  bore. 

She  bade  the  people  call  to  mind 

Their  heroes  of  the  days  of  yore, 

Pelayo  and  the  Campeador,^ 
With  all  who  once  in  battle  strong, 

Lived  ttlll  In  story  and  in  song. 

Against  the  Moor,  age  after  age, 
rbeir  stubborn  warfare  did  they  wage ; 

Age  after  age,  from  sire  to  son, 

The  hallowed  sword  was  handed  down  ; 

Nor  did  they  fh>m  that  warfare  cease, 

id  sheathe  that  hallow'd  sword  in  peace, 

Until  the  work  was  done. 

,  among  the  inferior  orders,  been  carried  to  a  pitch 
nauthorised  by  its  proceedings  towards  them.'*  — 
I.  p.  262.  This  passage  might  be  read  with  asto- 
;,  it  any  thing  absurd,  any  thing  mischievous,  or  any 
le,  could  excite  surprise  when  it  comes  from  that 

tes  d'Onoro.  This  name  has  sometimes  been  rrn- 
untains  of  Honour,  by  an  easy  mistake,  or  a  pardon- 
ice. 

e  fate  of  Spain,  we  think,  is  decided^  and  that  fine 
uided  country  has  probably  y irlded,  by  this  time,  to 
ihich  has  fallen  on  the  greater  part  of  continental 

Hrr  Emrapemm  dominions  have  yielded  already  to 
mxing  grasp  of  the  insatiable  conqueror.**  —  Edin- 
•vieto.  So.  XXTI.  p.  29H. 

fundamental  position  which  we  ventured  to  lay 
rpecUng  the  Spanish  question  was  this : . .  that  the 
the  people,  howerer  mthusiastlc  and  unlTorsal.  was 
ure  more  uncertain  and  short-lived,  more  likely  to 
ruUbed  by  reverses,  or  to  go  out  of  Itieir  amidst  the 
a  protracted  contest,  than  the  steady,  regular,  mo- 
fling  which  calls  out  disciplined  troops,  and  mar- 
m  under  known  leaders,  and  supplies  them  by  sys- 
xrangements : . .  a  proposition  so  plain  and  obvious, 

escaped  ridicule  as  a  truism,  it  might  have  been 
ly  expected  to  avoid  the  penalties  of  heresy  and 
The  event  has  Indeed  wo^uily  proved  its  truth.*'  — 
fh  Beview,  No.  xxvii.  p.  246. 
gentlemen  could  see  no  principle  of  permanence  in 
Kter  of  the  Spaniards,  and  no  proof  of  it  in  their 
. .  and  they  could  discover  no  principle  of  dissolution 
Item  of  Buonaparte ; . .  a  system  founded  upon  force 
bood.  in  direct  opposition  to  the  interest  of  his  own 
and  to  the  feelings  of  human  nature. 

be  dicbo  varlas  veces,  y  lo  repito  ahora,  que  las  tres 
rribles  en  los  annates  del  mundo  son,  el  diluvio  uni- 
iahoma,  y  Buonaparte.  Aquo  pretendia  convcrtir 
rcligiones  en  una,  y  este  todas  las  nacionos,  para 
cabesa.  Aqoel  predicaba  la  unidad  de  Dios  con  la 
i :  y  este  no  le  nombra  uno  ni  trino,  pues  solo  pre- 
lace  predicar  su  propia  divinidad,  dexandose  dar  de 
xies  y  aacrilegot  adoradores,  los  periodistas  Fran- 
dictado  de  Todo-poderoao.  El  mismo  se  ha  llcgado 
iL,  y  se  ha  hadio  creer  la  oobardla  y  vilesa  de  las 
que  se  ban  dexado  subyugar.  Solo  la  Espafla  le  ha 
£  rwoimocerie,  qua  no  ^n,  antes,  ni  es  ahora,  sino 
ire.  J  hombre  muf  pequello,  i  quien  la  fortuna  ciega 
»  grande  k  los  ojos  de  los  pueblos  espantadot  del 


IX. 

Thus,  in  the  famous  days  of  yore, 

Their  fathers  triumph 'd  o*er  the  Moor. 

They  gloried  in  his  overthrow. 

But  touched  not  with  reproach  his  gallant  name ; 

For  fairly,  and  with  hostile  aim  profest. 

The  Moor  had  rear'd  his  haughty  crest. 

An  open,  honourable  foe ; 

But  as  a  friend  the  treacherous  Frenchman  came, 

And  Spain  received  him  as  a  guest. 

Think  what  yoiur  fathers  were  !  she  cried. 

Think  what  ye  are,  in  sufferings  tried ; 

And  think  of  what  your  sons  must  be . . 

Even  as  ye  make  them . .  slaves  or  free  ! 

X. 

Strains  such  as  these  fh>m  Spain*s  three  seas. 

And  from  the  farthest  Pyrenees, 

Rung  through  the  region.  Vengeance  was  the  word ;  ^ 

One  impulse  to  all  hearts  at  once  was  given ; 

From  every  voice  the  sacred  cry  was  heard. 

And  borne  abroad  by  all  the  winds  of  Heaven. 

terror  de  su  nombre,  que  miden  la  grandeza  del  poder  por  la 
de  las  atrocidades. "—Cra^me/a.  contra  Franceses,  p.  48. 

"  I  have  sometimes  said,  and  I  repeat  it  now,  that  the  three 
terrible  epochs  in  the  innals  of  the  world  are  the  General 
Deluge,  Mahoromed.  and  Duonapartn.  Mahommed  pre- 
tended to  convert  all  religions  into  one,  and  this  man  all 
nations  into  one,  in  order  to  make  himself  their  head.  Ma- 
hommed preached  the  unity  of  God  with  the  scimitar ;  and 
this  man  neither  his  Unity  nor  his  Trinity,  for  he  neither 
preaches,  nor  causes  to  be  preached,  any  thing  except  his  own 
Divinity,  letting  his  infamous  and  sacrilegious  adorers,  the 
French  journalists,  give  him  the  appellation  of  Almighty. 
He  has  gone  so  far  as  to  believe  himself  such,  and  the  coward- 
ice and  l)ascness  of  the  nations  who  have  suffered  themselves 
to  be  sulxlued,  have  made  him  believe  it.  Spain  alone  has 
compelled  him  to  know  himself,  that  he  neither  was  formerly 
nor  is  now  any  thing  more  than  a  mere  man,  and  a  very  little 
one,  whom  blind  Fortune  has  made  appear  great  In  the  eyes 
of  people  astonished  at  the  terror  of  his  name,  and  measuring 
the  greatness  of  his  power  by  that  of  his  atrocities." 

»  The  Cld,  Uodrigo  Dias  de  Bivar.  The  word  has  been 
variously  explained,  but  its  origin  seems  to  be  satisfactorily 
traced  by  Verstegan  in  his  explanation  of  some  of  our  English 
surnames. 

"  Cemp  or  Kemp,  properly  one  that  fighteth  hand  to  hand, 
whcrcunto  the  name  in  Teutonic  of  Kemp-flght  accordeth, 
and  in  French  of  Combat. 

"  Certain  among  the  ancient  Germans  made  profession  of 
being  Camp-flghters  or  Kemp-fighters,  for  all  is  one ;  and 
among  the  Danes  and  Swedes  were  the  like,  as  Scarcater, 
Arngrim,  Arnerod,  Haldan,  and  simdry  others.  They  were 
also  called  Keropanas,  whereof  is  derived  our  name  of  Cam- 
pion, which,  after  the  French  orthography,  some  pronounce 
Champion." 

"  Dene  or  Den  is  the  termination  of  sundry  of  our  sur- 
names, as  for  example  of  Camden,  which  I  take  anciently  to 
have  been  Campden,  and  signifieth  the  Dene  or  Dale  belong- 
ing to  some  Cemp  or  Camp-fighter  (for  both  is  one).  In  our 
now  used  language  called  a  Champion,  but  in  the  Teutonic  a 
Campion.  A  Camp<len  may  also  have  been  some  place  ap- 
pointed for  Campions,  Combat-fighters,  or  men  of  arms  to 
encounter  each  other.  And  so  the  place  became  afterward  to 
be  the  surname  of  him  and  his  family  that  owned  it,  as  others 
in  like  sort  have  done." 

'*  Kemp, . .  of  his  profession  of  being  a  Kemper  or  Combat- 
fighter,  as  divers  in  old  time  among  our  ancestors  were." 

*  This  feeling  is  forcibly  expressed  by  Capmany.  "  O 
Visperas  SiciUanas  tan  Cunoias  en  la  historia,  quando  os  po- 
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Heaven  too,  to  whom  the  Spaniards  look'd  for  aid, 

A  spirit  equal  to  the  hour  bestowed ; 

And  gloriously  the  debt  they  paid, 

Which  to  their  valiant  ancestors  they  owed ; 

And  gloriously  against  the  power  of  France 

Maintained  their  children's  proud  inheritance. 

Their  steady  purpose  no  defeat  could  move. 

No  horrors  could  abate  their  constant  mind  ; 

Hope  had  its'  source  and  resting-place  above, 

And  they,  to  loss  of  all  on  earth  resign 'd, 

Suffer'd,  to  save  their  country,  and  mankind. 

What  strain  heroic  might  suffice  to  tell. 

How  Zaragosa  stood,  and  how  she  fell  ? 

Ne'er  since  yon  sun  began  his  daily  round. 

Was  higher  virtue,  holier  valour,  found. 

Than  on  that  consecrated  ground. 

XI. 

Alone  the  noble  Nation  stood, 
When  from  Coruiia,  in  the  main. 
The  star  of  England  set  in  blood. 

Ere  long  on  Talavera's  plain. 

That  star  resplendent  rose  acain ; 

And  though  that  day  was  doom'd  to  be 

A  day  of  frustrate  victory. 

Not  vainly  bled  the  brave ; 

For  French  and  Spaniard  there  might  see 

That  England's  arm  was  strong  to  save ; 

Fair  promise  there  the  Wellesley  gave. 

And  well  in  sight  of  Earth  and  Heaven, 

Did  he  redeem  the  pledge  which  there  was  given. 

XII. 

Lord  of  Conquest,  heir  of  Fame, 

From  rescued  Portugal  he  came. 

Rodrigo's  walls  in  vain  oppose  ; 

In  vain  thy  bulwarks,  Badajoz  ; 

And  Salamanca's  heights  proclaim 

The  Conqueror's  praise,  the  Wcllcslcy's  name. 

Oh,  had  the  sun  stood  still  that  hour. 

When  Marmont  and  his  broken  power 

Fled  from  their  field  of  shame  ! 

Spain  felt  through  all  her  realms  the  electric  blow ; 

Cadiz  in  peace  expands  her  gates  again  ; 

And  Betis,  who  to  bondage  long  resign 'd, 

Flow'd  mournfully  along  the  silent  plain. 

Into  her  joyful  bosom  unconflned. 

Receives  once  more  the  treasures  of  the  main. 


dretnos  acompanar  con  complctas.  para  que  los  Angeles  can- 
ten  laiide«  en  cl  cielo." — Centincla,  anUra  Franccsfi,  p.  9G. 

**  O  SicUian  Vespers  1  so  famous  in  history,  when  shall  we 
be  able  to  accompanf  you  with  Complines,  that  the  Angels 
may  sing  Lauds  in  Heaven  ?  " 

1  "  Eccc  iterum  Crispinus  ! "  What  says  thn  Edinburgh 
Bev^ev  concerning  Russia?  "Considering  how  little  that 
power  has  shown  itself  capable  of  eflecting  for  the  salvation 
of  Europe. . .  how  wretched  the  state  of  its  subjects  is  under 
the  present  goTemmont.  . .  how  trifling  an  acquisition  of 
strragth  the  common  enemy  could  expect  to  obtain  from  the 
entire  possession  of  its  resources,  we  acknowledge  that  we 
ahould  contemplate  with  great  comi>oture  any  change  which 
might  lay  the  foundation  of  future  improTcment,  and  scatter 
the  forces  of  France  over  the  dominion  of  the  Czars."  —  No. 
xxvui.  p.4C0. 

This  is  a  choice  passage.    The  reasoning  is  worthy  of  the 

[writer's  Judgement,  the  feeling  perfectly  consistent  with  his 
Ubermliiyt  and  the  conclusion  as  consistent  with  his  politics. 


L 


xm, 

^Vhat  now  shall  check  the  Wellesley,  when  at  length 

Onward  he  goes  rejoicing  in  his  strength  ? 

From  Douro,  from  Castille's  extended  plain. 

The  foe,  a  numerous  band. 

Retire  ;  amid  the  heights  which  overhang 

Dark  Ebro's  bed,  they  think  to  make  their  stand. 

He  reads  their  purpose,  and  prevents  their  speed ; 

And  still  as  they  recede. 

Impetuously  he  presses  on  their  way ; 

Till  by  Vittoria's  walls  they  stood  at  bay, 

And  drew  their  battle  up  in  fidr  array. 


XIV. 

Vain  their  array,  their  valour  vain  : 

Ther^did  the  practised  Frenchman  find 

A  master  arm,  a  master  mind  I 

Behold  his  veteran  army  driven 

Like  dust  before  the  breath  of  Heaven, 

Like  leaves  before  the  autumnal  wind  ! 

Now,  Britain,  now  thy  brow  with  laurels  bind ; 

Raise  now  the  song  of  joy  for  rescued  Spain! 

And  £un)pe,  take  thou  up  the  awakening  strain.. 

Glory  to  God  !  Deliverance  for  mankind  ( 

XV. 

From  Spain  the  living  spark  went  forth : 

The  flame  hath  caught,  the  flame  is  spread  I 

It  warms, . .  it  fires  the  fiirthest  North. 

Behold  !  the  awaken *d  Moscovite 

Meets  the  Tyrant  in  his  might  ;> 

The  Brandenburg,  at  Freedom's  call. 

Rises  more  glorious  fh>m  his  fall ; 

And  Frederic,  best  and  greatest  (rf  the  nuiie» 

Treads  in  the  path  of  duty  and  of  flune. 

See  Austria  fn)m  her  painful  trance  awake  I 

The  breath  of  God  goes  forth,. .  the  dry  bones  shake! 

Up  Germany  !. .  with  all  thy  nations  rise  ! 

Land  of  the  virtuous  and  the  wise. 

No  longer  let  that  free,  that  mighty  mind. 

Endure  its  shame !  She  rose  as  firom  the  dead. 

She  broke  her  chains  upon  the  oppressor's  head .  .* 

Glory  to  God  I  Deliverance  for  mankind  ! 


s  Hear  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  1  "  It  would  beascfabv- 
rkal  to  expect  a  mutiny  among  the  vassal  sutis  of  Fnatf 
who  are  the  most  impatient  of  her  yoke,  as  amongst  tlM  la* 
habitants  of  Bourdeaux,  or  the  conicripts  of  the  year  W 
and  1809.  In  making  this  comparison,  we  are  indeed  pnlliiV 
the  case  much  more  strongly  against  France  than  (be  Cku 
warrant,  for  with  the  exception  of  HoUand,  and  the  Slaiis 
into  which  the  conscription  has  been  introduced,  cither  to- 
mediately,  or  by  means  of  large  requisitions  of  aaen  made  la 
their  GoTemments*,  the  changes  effected  by  the  Fnotk  la> 
Tasion  have  been  favourable  to  the  indiTidual  happiness  e( 
the  inhabiUntsf,  so  that  the  hatred  of  France  It  llatak  M 
considerable  diminution,  inasmuch  as  the  natilooal  antipithi 
and  spirit  of  independence  are  gradually  undermined  by  Ike 


*  N.  n.  Theie  lltti*  eneptlont  Indoda  tSl  Uw 
annexed  to  th«  French  Empirr,  all  Italy*  and  all  Um 
fednation  of  Uw  Rhine. 

t  Panicularlj  tbt  MmaMrdal  pait  of  Iham. 
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XVI. 

open  thy  gates,  U  Hanover  !  display 

Thy  loyal  banners  to  the  day ; 

Receive  thy  old  Illustrious  line  once  more  1 

Beneath  an  Upstart's  yoke  opprest. 
Long  hath  it  been  thy  fortune  to  deplore 
That  line,  whose  fostering  and  paternal  sway 
So  many  an  age  thy  grateful  children  blest 
1        The  yoke  is  broken  now :  . ,  A  mightier  hand 
Hath  dash'd, . .  in  pieces  dash'd, . .  the  iron  rod. 
To  meet  her  Princes,  the  delivered  land 
Pours  her  rgolcing  multitudes  abroad  ; 
The  happy  bells,  fh>ra  every  town  and  tower, 
.  Roll  their  glad  peals  upon  the  joyful  wind  ; 

]    And  from  all  hearts  and  tongues,  with  one  consent, 
The  high  thanksgiving  strain  to  heaven  is  sent, . . 
Glory  to  God  !  Deliverance  for  Mankind  ! 

XVIL 
Egmont  and  Horn,  heard  ye  that  holy  cr>-, 
Hartjrrs  of  Freedom,  from  your  scats  in  Heaven  ? 
And  William  the  Deliverer,  doth  thine  eye 
I         Regard  from  yon  empyreal  realm  the  land 
For  which  thy  blood  was  given  ? 
What  nu  hath  that  poor  Country  suffer'd  Ion,? ! 
I     Deceived,  despised,  and  plunder'd,  and  oppress'd, 
Mockery  and  insult  ai;gravating  wrong ! 
Severely  she  her  errors  hath  atoned. 
And  long  in  anguish  groan'd, 
,         Wearing  the  patient  8eml>lance  of  despair, 

I       While  fervent  curses  rose  with  every  prayer, 

I 
I 

I 

,  nUd  benefits  which  the  change  of  masters  has  conferred."— 
•  >io.uviir.  p.  4m. 

Great  as  a  slaleniMo,  proTound  as  a  philotopher,  .iminbic  as 

tt  opikBlai  of  tbc  Panglou  school, ..but  not  altogether 

(■ftttxiate  M  A  Prophet  1 


POSTSCRIPT. 
1821. 

Ala  proper  accoapaniment  to  the  preceding  Notrs,  upon 
tbeh^  repuhUcatioo,  I  subjoin  an  extract  fk-oni  a  Witlutm- 
^^itkk  epistle^  began  a  few  years  ago  upon  sufficient  provo- 
(MtoD,  but  left  unfinished,  because  better  enipIo}inents  de- 
^jcd  its  completion  till  the  offence,  gross  as  it  w^,  seemed 
^  looger  deaerrlng  of  a  thought. 


Vjr  feftiflM  has  been  somewhat  remarkable  in  thl«  re- 
^ttt,  that,  bestowing  less  attention  than  most  men  upon 
CBBlfnponiry  literatore,  I  am  supposed  to  concern  myself 
*tt  it  hi  a  degree  which  would  leare  me  no  time  for  any 
iWtUer  oceapation.  Half  the  persons  who  are  wounded  in 
IW  Qoartrrly  Review  fix  upon  me  as  the  object  of  their 
raMBCmcnt;  some,  because  they  are  conscious  of  havinfc 
<w»red  chatlsement  at  my  hands;  .others,  because  they 
fhe  cfvdtt  to  an  empty  report,  a  lying  assertion,  nr  their  own 
nvAcd  sagacity  in  diseorering  a  writer  by  his  style.  As 
Ar  the  former,  they  flatter  thcmseWes  egregiouHly  in  sup- 
podng  that  1  should  throw  away  my  anger  u|K)n  such  sub- 
jsels.  Bat  by  the  latter  I  would  willingly  have  it  under- 
used, that  I  heartily  disapprove  the  present  fashion  of  critl- 
dm,  and  sincerely  wish  that  you.  Sir,  and  your  friend,  had 
tsksaoot  aa  •zdusive  patent  for  it,  when  you  brought  it  into 


With  regard  to  literary  assallanU,  I  shoidd  as  little  think 
of  rrsenting  their  attars  In  anger,  u  of  making  war  uiK>n 


In  merc>'  Heaven  at  length  its  ear  inclined  ; 

The  avenging  armies  of  the  North  draw  nigh, 

Joy  for  the  injured  Hollander  ! . .  the  cr>' 

Of  Orange  rends  the  sky  ! 

All  hearts  are  now  in  one  good  cause  combined,. . 

Once  more  that  flag  triumphant  flouts  on  high, . . 

Glor}'  to  God  !  Deliverance  for  Mankind  I 

XVIII. 

When  shall  the  Dove  fio  forth  ?  Oh  when 

Shall  Peace  return  amoni?  the  Sons  of  Men  ? 

Hasten  beni;mant  Heaven  the  blessed  day ! 

Justice  mu'st  go  Iwfore, 

And  Retribution  must  make  plain  the  way ; 

Force  must  Ik*  crushed  by  Force, 

The  iM)wer  of  Evil  by  the  power  of  Good, 

Ere  Order  bless  the  suffering  world  once  more, 

Or  Peace  return  again. 

Hold  then  right  on  in  your  au>piciou»  ctiurso, 

Ye  Princes,  and  ye  Pi*ople,  hold  right  on  I 

Your  task  not  yet  is  done : 

Pursue  the  blow, . .  ye  know  your  foe,  . . 

Complete  the  happy  work  st)  well  Ik'gun. 

Hold  on,  and  be  your  aim  with  ;ill  your  strength 

I^)udly  proclaim'd  and  steadily  pursued  ; 

So  shall  this  fatal  Tyranny  jit  length 

Before  the  arms  of  Freedom  fall  subdued. 

Then,  when  the  waters  of  the  flood  abate 

The  Dove  her  resting-place  secure  nuiy  tind: 

And  France  ri'stored,  and  shaking  off  her  chain. 

Shall  join  the  Avengers  in  the  joyful  strain, 

Glory  to  G(h1  !  Deliverance  for  Mankind  ! 


midges  and  raosquitos.  I  have  therefore  novernotircd  your 
amiable  colleague  in  his  criticul  capacity.  Let  him  l)Uinder, 
and  misquote,  and  misrr*])rc>ent,  and  contr.idirt  liimseif  in 
the  same  pa(;e,  or  in  thf>  same  sentence,  with  as  much  In- 
genuity ax  he  will :  "  'Tis  his  vocation,  HaI  1 "  and  some 
allowanceii  must  be  maile  for  habit.  I  remember  what  liord 
Anion's  linguist  said  t«  him  at  i.'antou,  uiion  the  detection  of 
Mjnie  notable  act  of  dishonet>ty  :  "  Chinaman  very  great  rogue 
truly :  but  hab  fashion  :  no  can  lielp."  Concerning  we,  and 
any  composition  of  mine,  it  is  ini|><»ssiblo  that  this  gentleman 
can  write  wisdy  unless  his  nature  should  undergo  a  radical 
change,  for  it  is  written  I;i  the  wisest  l)ook  which  ever  pro- 
ce<'(led  from  mere  humanity,  that  "  into  a  malicious  soul, 
wisdimi  shall  not  enter." 

You  may  have  seen  a  mastiff  of  the  ri^ht  English  breed 
assailed  by  a  little,  impertinent,  nnisv.  nied<lling  cur,  who  runs 
behind  him,  snapping  and  Ivirkingat  his  heels,  and  sometimes 
gets  staggered  by  a  rhaiice-whisk  of  his  tail.  The  mastilT 
continues  his  way  peaceably ;  or  if  he  condeswiMls  to  notice 
the  yelper,  it  is  only  by  stopping  half  a  minute,  and  lifting  his 
leg  over  him.  Just  such.  Sir,  is  the  notice  which  I  bestow 
ujKinyour  colleague  in  his  critical  clmracter. 

But  for  F.  J,  Philomath,  and  I'rojrtsarofthe  Occult  fMencc*, 
he  is  a  grave  pfTsonage.  whose  political  and  prophetical  pre- 
tentions entitle  him  to  high  consideration  in  these  days,  lie 
is  as  great  a  man  as  Lilly  in  the  time  of  the  Common> 
wealth,  or  as  Partridge  after  him.  It  is  well  known  what 
infinite  pains  he  l)estowed  in  casting  the  nativities  of  Lord 
Wellington,  Buonaparte,  and  the  Kmperor  of  Russia. . .  all 
for  the  good  of  mankind !  and  it  is  also  notorious  that  he 
mistook  the  as|iects,  and  mode  some  very  unfortunate  erron 
in  his  predictions.  At  a  time  when  he  was  considerably  in- 
dis])osed  in  consf>quenee  of  this  mortification,  I  took  the 
liberty  of  admin Utcring  to  him  a  dose  of  his  own  words, 
mixed,  perhaps.  Sir,  with  a  few  of  yours,  for  you  were  hii 
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fellow-itudent  in  astrology,  and  are  known  to  have  asiitted 
him  In  these  his  calculations.  The  medicine  was  given  ip 
the  form  of  extract ;  but  the  patient  could  not  hare  used 
more  wry  faces  had  it  been  extract  of  coloquintlda.  And 
indeed  It  produced  a  most  unpleasant  efl^t.  Ever  since  that 
time  his  paroxysms  have  been  more  violent,  and  he  has  been 
troubled  with  occasional  ravings,  accompanied  with  periodical 
discharges  of  bile  in  its  most  offensive  state.  Nevertheless, 
dreadfully  bilious  as  he  is,  and  tormented  with  acrid  humours, 
it  is  hoped  that  by  a  cool  diet,  by  the  proper  use  of  refrige- 
rants, above  all,  by  paying  due  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
prinue  9ue,  and  observing  a  strict  abstinence  from  the  Quar- 
terly  Revieie^  the  danger  of  a  cholera  morbus  may  be 
averted. 

I  have  not  been  travelling  out  of  the  record  while  thus 
incidentally  noticing  a  personage  with  whom  you.  Sir,  are 
more  naturally  and  properly  associated  than  I  have  been 
with  Mr.  Wordsworth,  this  your  colleague  and  you  being  the 
Gog  and  Magog  of  the  Edinburgh  Revietp.  Had  it  not  been 
for  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  political  points  between  my- 
self and  certain  writers  in  that  Journal  who  laid  claim  to  the 
faculty  of  the  second  sight,  I  suspect  that  I  should  never  have 
incurred  your  hostility.  What  those  points  of  difference  were 
I  must  here  be  permitted  to  set  forth  for  the  satisfaction  of 
those  readers  who  may  not  be  so  well  acquainted  with  them 
as  you  are :  they  related  to  the  possibility  of  carrying  on  the 
late  war  to  an  honourable  and  successful  termination. 

It  was  in  our  state  of  feeling,  Sir,  as  well  as  in  our  state  of 
knowledge,  that  we  differed,  in  our  desires  as  much  as  in  our 
Judgement.  They  predicted  for  us  nothing  but  disgrace  and 
defeat :  predicted  is  the  word ;  for  they  themselves  assured 
us  that  they  were  "  seriously  occupied  with  the  destinies  of 
Europe  and  of  mankind ; " — 

*'  As  who  should  say  I  am  Sir  Oracle  I " 

They  ridiculed  *'  the  romantic  hopes  of  the  English  nation/* 
and  imputed  the  spirit  by  which  the  glory  of  that  nation  has 
been  raised  to  its  highest  point,  and  the  deliverance  of 
Europe  accomplished,  to  "  the  tricks  of  a  paltry  and  inte- 
rested party."  They  said  that  evenU  had  "  verified  their 
predictions,"  had  "  more  than  Justified  their  worst  fore- 
bodings." They  told  us  in  1810  that  the  fate  of  Spain  was 
drcufrtf,  and  that  that  "misguided"  country  (misguided  in 
having  ventured  to  resist  the  most  insolent  usurpation  that 
ever  was  attempted)  *'had  yielded  to  the  Conqueror." 
This  manner  of  speaking  of  an  event  in  the  preter-pluperfect 
tense,  before  it  has  come  to  pass,  may  be  either  a  slight 
grammatical  slip,  or  a  prophetical  figure  of  speech :  but,  as 
old  Dr.  Eachard  says,  **  I  hate  all  small  ambiguous  surmises, 
all  quivering  and  mincing  conjectures:  give  me  the  lusty 
and  bold  thinker,  who  when  he  undertakes  to  prophesy  does 
it  punctually."  "  It  would  be  blood-thirsty  and  cruel," 
they  said,  *'  to  foment  petty  insurrections,  (meaning  the  war 
In  Spain  and  Portugal  )  after  the  only  contest  is  over  from 
which  any  good  can  spring  in  the  present  unfortunate  state 
of  affiiirs."  "  France  has  conquered  Europe.  This  is  the 
melancholy  truth.  Shut  our  eyes  to  it  as  we  may,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  the  matter.  For  the  present,  peace  and 
submissiofD  must  bo  the  lot  of  the  vanquished."  *'  Let  us 
bear  no  more  of  objections  to  a  Buonaparte  ruling  in  Spain." 

*'  Harry,  the  wUh  was  father  to  that  thought  I " 

^They  told  us  that  if  Lord  Wellington  was  not  driven  out  of 
Portugal,  it  was  because  the  French  government  thought 
him  "  better  there  than  any  where  else."  They  told  us 
they  were  prepared  to  **  contemplate  with  great  composure  " 


the  conquest  of  Russia,  by  Buonaparte,  at  a  '*  change  wfaidi 
would  lay  the  foundation  of  future  improvement  in  tbedoni- 
nions  of  the  Czars." — 

"  Si  mens  sit  Iseta  tibi  crederis  esse  propheta," 

says  an  old  Leonine  rhymester. — And  aa  for  expecting  "s 
MUTINY  (hear  Germany  I  for  so  they  qualified  It !)  amongM 
the  vassal  states  of  France,  It  would  be  as  chimerical,"  ibey 
said,  "  as  to  expect  one  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Hour* 
deaux."  And  here  these  lucky  prophets  were  poculiariy 
felicitous ;  the  inhabitants  of  Bourdeaux  having  been  tbe 
first  people  in  France  who  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Buomvarte'i 
tyranny,  and  mounted  the  white  codLade. 

*'  Omnia  Jam  flunt,  fieri  quae  posse  negabam." 

Poor  Oracle  I  the  face  is  double-bronzed  ;  and  yet  it  is  but 
a  wooden  head ! 

I  stood  upou  firm  ground,  while  they  were  aticking  Id 
the  Slough  of  D^pond.  Hine  itUt  lacrjfmaj  I  charged 
them  at  the  time  with  Ignorance,  presumption,  and  pu»il- 
lanimity.  And  now.  Sir,  I  ask  of  you,  were  they  or  wrfe 
they  not  ignorant  ?  Here  are  their  assertions  !  —  Were  th«y 
or  were  they  not  presumptuous?  Here  are  their  pre- 
dictions I  —  Were  they  or  were  they  not  pusillanimoas? 
Have  they  or  have  they  not  been  confuted,  and  conrounded. 
and  exposed,  and  shamed,  and  stultified,  by  the  event  ? 

They  who  know  mo  will  bear  witness,  that,  before  a 
rumour  of  war  was  heard  from  the  Peninsula,  I  liad  looked 
toward  that  quarter  as  the  point  where  we  might  hope  tsfh 
to  sec  the  horizon  open  ;  and  titat,  from  the  hour  in  which 
the  struggle  commenced,  I  never  doubted  of  its  final  sucoea. 
provided  England  should  do  Its  duty :  this  coofldence  *ss 
founded  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  peopb* 
and  upon  the  principle^  which  were  then  and  there  fint 
brought  into  action  against  the  enemy.    At  tlia  UiMwiMa 
every  effort  was  made  (as  you.  Sir,  well  know)  to  vilify  j 
disgust  our  allies,  to  discourage  the  public,  to  impede  the 
measures  of  government,  to  derange  its  finances,  and  iberclf 
cut  off  its  means,  to  paralyse  the  arm  and  deaden  the  I 
of  England  ;  —  when  we  were  told  of  the  irresistible  powtf 
and  perfect  policy  of  Buonaparte,  the  consummate  duB  sf 
his  generals,  and  the  invlnribllity  of  his  armies,  ny  !■■ 
guage  was   this :    "  The   one  business   of   England  is  H 
abate  the  power  of  France:  that  power  she  must  bat 
down,  or  fall  herself;  that  power  she  will  beat  down,  if  iki 
do  but  strenuously  put  forth  her  own  mighty  means.**   Asi 
again,  —  "  For  our  soldiers  to  equal  our  seamen,  it  it  Mff 
necessary  for  them  to  be  equally  well  commanded.    IVf 
have  the  same  heart  and  soul,  as  well  as  the  same  Aesh  sri 
blood.    Too  much,  indeed,  may  be  exacted  trma.  ihea  lit 
retreat :  but  set  their  face  toward  a  foe,  and  there  Is  i 
within  the  reach  of  human  achievement  which  tbey 
perform."    And  again  ;  — "  Carry  on  tbe  war  with  all  tbt ' 
heart,  and  with  all  the  soul,  and  with  all  the  strength,  of  Ikli 
mighty  empire,  and  you  will  beat  down  tbe  power  of  Freaer* 
Was  I  wrong.  Sir  ?    Or  has  the  event  corresponded  to  iMi 
confidence  ? 

Bear  witness  Torres  Vedras,  Salamanca,  and  yittivlll 
Bear  witness  Orthies  and  Thoulouse  I  Bear  witness  Wa> 
terloo.  and  that  miserable  tyrant,  who  was  then  making  aaA 
unmaking  kings  with  a  breath,  and  now  firets  npon  the  rock 
of  St.  Helena,  like  a  tiger  hi  his  cage  I 
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ODE, 

ITTElf    DURIVO  THE    VEGOTIATIONS    WITH 
BUOKAFAAn,   IN    JAMUART,    1814. 

1. 

0  coansels  peace  at  thte  momentous  hoiir, 
God  hath  given  deliverance  to  the  oppress'd, 

And  to  the  iruured  power? 
tmnsels  peace,  when  Vengeance  like  a  flood 
U>Us  on,  no  longer  now  to  be  repress'd ; 

When  innocent  blood 
m  the  four  comers  of  the  world  cries  out 
For  justice  upon  one  accursed  head  ; 
en  Freedom  hath  her  holy  banners  spread 
)ver  all  nations,  now  in  one  just  cause 
United ;  when  with  one  sublime  accord 
Europe  throws  off  the  yoke  abhdrr*d, 
id  Loyalty  and  Faith  and  Ancient  Laws 

Follow  the  avenging  sword  I 

2. 
,  woe  to  England  !  woe  and  endless  shame, 

If  this  heroic  land, 
alse  to  her  feelings  and  unspotted  fiime, 
old  out  the  olive  to  the  Tyrant's  hand  I 
Toe  to  the  world,  if  Buonaparte's  throne 

Be  suffered  still  to  stand  ! 
rhat  names  shall  Right  and  Wrong  be  known, . . 
at  new  and  courtly  phrases  must  we  feign 
lUehood,  Murder,  and  all  monstrous  crimes, 
If  that  perfidious  Corsican  maintain 

Still  his  detested  reign, 
ince,  who  yearns  even  now  to  break  her  chain, 
Seneath  his  iron  rule  be  left  to  groan  ? 

Mo !  by  the  innumerable  dead, 
blood  hath  for  his  lust  of  power  been  shed, 
leath  only  can  for  his  foul  deeds  atone ; 
Aoe  which  Death  and  Judgement  can  bestow, 
lat  peace  be  Buonaparte's, . .  that  alone  I 

3. 
sooner  shall  the  Ethiop  change  his  skin, 
from  the  Leopard  shall  her  spots  depart, 

1  this  man  change  his  old  flagitious  heart 
?  ye  not  seen  him  in  the  balance  weighed, 
bere  found  wanting  ?  On  the  stage  of  blood 
oremost  the  resolute  adventurer  stood ; 

And  when,  by  many  a  battle  won. 
He  placed  upon  his  brow  the  crown, 
rbing  delirious  France  beneath  his  sway, 

Then,  like  Octavius  in  old  time, 
air  name  might  he  have  handed  down, 
effacing  many  a  stain  of  former  crime. 
!  should  he  cast  away  that  bright  renown  I 
!  the  redemptiGn  proflier'd  should  he  lose  I 
[eaven  such  grace  vouchsafed  him  that  the  way 
To  Good  and  Evil  lay 
Beflbre  Urn*  which  to  choose. 


4. 

But  Evil  was  his  Good, 

For  aU  too  long  in  blood  had  he  been  nurst. 

And  ne'er  was  earth  with  verier  tyrant  curst. 

Bold  man  and  bad. 

Remorseless,  godless,  fUll  of  tnud  and  lies. 

And  black  with  murders  and  with  peijuries, 

Himself  in  Hell's  whole  panoply  he  clad ; 
Mo  law  but  his  own  headstrong  will  he  knew, 

Mo  counsellor  but  his  own  wicked  heart 
From  evil  thus  portentous  strength  he  drew, 
And  trampled  under  foot  all  human  ties, 
AU  holy  laws,  all  natural  charities. 

5. 

O  France  !  beneath  this  fierce  Barbarian's  sway 

Disgraced  thou  art  to  all  succeeding  times  ; 

Rapine,  and  blood,  and  fire  have  mark*d  thy  way, 

All  loathsome,  all  unutterable  crimes. 

A  curse  is  on  thee,  France  I  from  &r  and  wide 

It  hath  gone  up  to  Heaven.     All  lands  have  cried 

For  vengeance  upon  thy  detested  head  I 

All  nations  curse  thee,  France  I  for  wheresoe'er 

In  peace  or  war  thy  banner  hath  been  spread, 

All  forms  of  human  woe  have  follow'd  there. 

The  Living  and  the  Dead 

Cry  out  alike  against  thee  I    They  who  bear, 

Crouching  beneath  its  weight  thine  iron  yoke, 

Join  in  the  bitterness  of  secret  prayer 

The  voice  of  that  innumerable  throng. 

Whose  slaughter'd  spirits  day  and  night  invoke 

The  Everlasting  Judge  of  right  and  wrong. 
How  long,  O  Lord  !  Holy  and  Just  l^ow  long  I 

6. 

A  merciless  oppressor  hast  thou  been. 

Thyself  remorselessly  oppressed  meantime ; 

Greedy  of  war,  when  all  that  thou  couldst  gain 

Was  but  to  dye  thy  soul  with  deeper  crime. 

And  rivet  faster  round  thyself  the  chain. 

O  blind  to  honour,  and  to  interest  blind. 

When  thus  In  aluect  servitude  resign'd 

To  this  barbarian  upstart  thou  couldst  brave 

Crod's  justice,  and  the  heart  of  human  kind  I 

Madly  thou  thoughtest  to  enslave  the  world. 

Thyself  the  while  a  miserable  slave. 

Behold  the  flag  of  vengeance  is  unfurl'd  I 

The  dreadful  armies  of  the  Morth  advance ; 

While  England,  Portugal,  and  Spain  combined. 

Give  their  triumphant  banners  to  the  wind. 

And  stand  victorious  in  the  fields  of  France. 

7. 

One  man  hath  been  for  ten  long  wretched  years 

The  cause  of  all  this  blood  and  all  these  tears  ; 

One  man  in  this  most  aweful  point  of  time 
Draws  on  thy  danger,  as  he  caused  thy  crime. 
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Wait  not  too  long  the  event. 

For  now  whole  Europe  comes  against  thee  bent. 

His  wiles  and  their  own  strength  the  nations  know : 

Wise  from  past  wrongs,  on  future  peace  intent, 

The  People  and  the  Princes,  with  one  mind. 

From  all  parts  move  against  the  general  foe : 

One  act  of  justice,  one  atoning  blow. 

One  execrable  head  laid  low, 

Even  yet,  O  France !  averts  thy  punishment 

Open  thine  eyes  !  too  long  hast  thou  been  blind ; 

Take  vengeance  for  thyself,  and  for  mankind  ! 

8. 
France  !  if  thou  lovest  thine  ancient  fame, 

Revenge  thy  sufferings  and  thy  shame  I 

By  the  bones  which  bleach  on  Jafllk's  beach  ; 

By  the  blood  which  on  Domingo's  shore 

Hath  clogg'd  the  carrion-birds  with  gore  ; 

By  the  flesh  which  gorged  the  wolves  of  Spain, 

Or  stiffen'd  on  the  snowy  plain 

Of  flpoien  Moscovy ; 

By  the  bodies  which  lie  all  open  to  the  sky, 

Tracking  fh)m  Elbe  to  Rhine  the  Tyrant's  flight ; 

By  the  widow's  and  the  orphan's  cry  ; 

By  the  childless  parent's  misery ; 

By  the  lives  which  he  hath  shed  ; 

By  the  ruin  he  hath  spread  ; 

By  the  prayers  which  rise  for  curses  on  his  head  ; 

Redeem,  O  France !  thine  ancient  fame, 

Revenge  thy  sufferings  and  thy  shame. 

Open  thine  eyes  I . .  too  long  hast  thou  been  blind  ; 

Take  vengeance  for  thyself,  and  for  mankind  ! 

9. 

By  those  horrors  which  the  night 

Witness'd,  when  the  torches'  light 

To  the  assembled  murderers  show'd 

Where  the  blood  of  Cond^  flow'd ; 

By  thy  murder'd  Pichegru's  fame  ; 

By  murder'd  Wright, .  .  an  English  name  ; 

By  murder'd  Palm's  atrocious  doom  ; 

By  murder'd  Hofer's  martyrdom  ; 

Oh  !  by  the  virtuous  blood  thus  vilely  spilt. 

The  Villain's  own  peculiar  private  guilt, 

Open  thine  eyes  !  too  long  hast  thou  been  blind  I 

Take  vengeance  for  thyself  and  for  mankind  I 

Ke$wkk. 


ODE, 

WJUTTKir   DUaiNG    THE    WAR    WFTH    AMZaiCA, 

1814. 

1. 

When  shall  the  Island  Queen  of  Ocean  lay 

The  thunderbolt  aside, 

And,  twining  olives  with  her  laurel  crown, 

Rest  in  the  Bower  of  Peace  ? 

2. 

Not  long  may  this  unnatural  strife  endure 

Beyond  the  Atlantic  deep ; 

Not  long  may  men,  with  vain  ambition  drunk. 

And  insolent  in  wrong, 


Afflict  with  their  misrule  the  indij 

Where  Washington  hath  1< 

His  aweful  memory 

A  light  for  after  times  ! 

Vile  instruments  of  fallen  Ty 

In  their  own  annals,  by  their  cou 

For  lasting  shame  shall  they  be  wr! 

Soon  may  the  better  Genius  ther 

Then  will  the  Island  Queen  of  C 

The  thunderbolt  asidt*. 

And,  twining  olives  with  her  laui 

Rest  in  the  Bower  of  Peac 

3. 

But  not  in  iiqiominious  ea 

Within  the  Bower  of  Pc.icc  si 

The  Ocean  Queen  shall  rc 

Her  other  toils  await, .  . 

A  holier  warfare, . .  nobler  \\ct 

And  amaranthine  wreath ^ 

Which,  when  the  laurel  crown  ^r 

Will  live  for  ever  green. 

4. 
Hear  me,  O  England  !  rightly  ma 
Thy  f^vourai)Ie  audience.  Queen 
My  Mother-land  revered 
For  in  the  perilous  hour. 
When  weaker  spirits  stood  a^^ 
And  reptile  tongues,  to  thy  dishor 
Spit  their  dull  venom  on  the  pu 
My  voice  was  heard, .  .  a  vt)ice  • 
Of  confidence  and  joy, .  . 
Yea  of  such  prophecy 
As  Wisdom  to  her  sons  doth  aye  ' 
When  with  pure  heart  and  dilipc 
They  seek  the  fountain  sprii 
And  of  the  Ages  past 
Take  counsel  reverently, 

6. 

Nobly  hast  thou  stood  iii 

Against  the  foulest  Tyranny  tt 

In  elder  or  in  later  tinios 

Hath  outraged  human  kin 

O  glorious  England  '  thou  hast  ho] 

Reli^ously  and  bravely  in  that 

And  happier  victory  hath  blest  tl 

Than,  in  the  days  of  yort 

Thine  own  Plantagenets  achi 

Or  Marlbon>ugh,  wise  in  wuncil  j 

Or  Wolfe,  heroic  name. 

Now  gird  thyself  for  other  v 

Look  round  thee,  and  behold  w 

Remediable  and  yet  unrcmei 

Afflict  man's  wretched  nic 

Put  on  the  panoply  of  fait 

Bestir  thyself  against  thine  inw; 

Ignorance  and  Want,  with  all  th« 

Of  miseries  and  of  crime;' 

6. 
Powerful  thou  art :  imperial  I 
When  in  the  Augustan  4ige  she 
The  temple  of  the  two-face<l 
Could  boast  no  power  like  th 
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Less  opulent  was  Spain, 
When  Mexico  her  sumless  riches  sent 

To  that  proud  monarchy  ; 
Bayti*s  ransack'd  caverns  gave  their  gold ; 

And  from  Potosfs  recent  veins 
iht  onabating  stream  of  treasure  flowed. 
id  Uest  art  thou,  above  all  nations  blest, 
or  thou  art  Freedom's  own  beloved  Isle  1 

The  light  of  Science  shines 
^nspicuous  UJce  a  beacon  on  thy  shores , 
Thy  martyrs  purchased  at  the  stake 
Faith  uncomipt  for  thine  inheritance  ; 
And  by  thine  hearths  Domestic  Purity, 
Safe  from  the  infection  of  a  tainted  age. 

Hath  kept  her  sanctuaries. 
!t,  0  dear  England !  powerful  as  thou  art. 

And  rich  and  wise  and  blest, 
'et  would  I  see  thee,  O  my  Mother-land  I 
ightier  and  wealthier,  wiser,  happier  still  1 

7. 
For  still  doth  Ignorance 
Maintain  large  empire  here, 
Jark  and  unblest  amid  surrounding  light ; 
£▼«!  as  within  this  fiaivour'd  spot, 
Earth's  wonder  and  her  pride. 
The  traveller  on  his  way 
Beholds  with  weary  eye 
^  nH)orland,  noxious  fen,  and  lonely  heath. 
In  drear  extension  spread. 
^b  grief !  that  spirits  of  celestial  seed, 
**^«»er  teeming  Nature  hath  brought  forth 
"^^th  all  the  human  fsurulties  divine 

Of  sense  and  soul  endued, .  . 
^"*»erited  of  knowledge  and  of  bliss, 
*tere  creatures  of  brute  life, 
Should  grope  in  darkness  lost ! 


8. 

^ust  this  reproach  endure  ? 

honour  and  praise  to  him. 

The  universal  fHend, 


^neral  benefactor  of  mankind ; 
^ho  from  Coromandel's  shores 


^^  perfected  discovery  brought ; 
^     ^e  by  whose  generous  toils 
^2j^  reproach  ere  long  shall  be  effaced, 
^Ijis  root  of  evil  be  eradicate ! 
^ea,  generations  yet  unborn 
^hall  owe  their  weal  to  him. 

And  future  nations  bless 
I'he  bonour'd  name  of  Bell. 

9. 
Kow  may  that  blessed  edifice 
Of  public  good  be  rear'd 
Which  holy  Edward  traced, 
,  ^**  spotless  Tudor,  he  whom  Death 
*  ^y  summon 'd  to  his  heavenly  throne. 
B"«iswlck's  Une  was  this  great  work  reserved. 

For  Brunswick's  fated  line ; 
^*Ho  from  papal  darkness,  and  the  thrall 
^  ^  irorst  bondage  which  doth  hold     * 
The  immortal  spirit  chained. 
Saved  us  in  happy  hour. 
'^  kt  them  was  this  great  work  reserved ; 


So,  Britain,  shall  thine  aged  monarches  wish 

Receive  its  due  accomplishment, 

That  wish  which  with  the  good, 

(Had  he  no  other  praise,) 

Through  all  succeeding  times  would  rank  his  name. 

That  all  within  his  realms 

Might  learn  the  Book,  which  all 

Who  rightly  learn  shall  live. 

10. 
From  public  fountains  the  perennial  stream 

Of  public  weal  must  flow. 

O  England  1  wheresoe'er  thy  churches  stnnd, 

There  on  that  sacred  ground. 

Where  the  rich  harvest  of  mortality 

Is  laid,  as  in  a  gamer,  treasured  up, 

There  plant  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  !  Water  It 

With  thy  perpetual  bounty !     It  shall  spread 

Its  branches  o'er  the  venerable  pile. 

Shield  it  against  the  storm, 

And  bring  forth  fruits  of  life. 

11. 

Train  up  thy  children,  England  1  in  the  ways 

Of  righteousness,  and  feed  them  with  the  bread 

Of  wholesome  doctrine.    Where  hast  thou  thy  mines 

But  in  their  industry  ? 

Thy  bulwarks  where,  but  in  their  breasts? 

Thy  might,  but  in  their  arms  ? 

Shall  not  their  numbers  therefore  be  thy  wealth, 

Thy  strength,  thy  power,  thy  safety,  and  thy  pride  ? 

Oh  grief  then,  grief  and  shame, 

If,  in  this  flourishing  land. 

There  should  be  dwellings  where  the  new-bom  babe 

Doth  bring  unto  its  parent's  soul  no  joy  1 

Where  squalid  Poverty 

Receives  it  at  its  birth. 

And  on  her  wither'd  knees 

Gives  it  the  scanty  food  of  discontent ! 

12. 

Queen  of  the  Seas  I  enlarge  thyself; 

Redundant  as  thou  art  of  life  and  power. 

Be  thou  the  hive  of  nations, 

And  send  thy  swarms  abroad ! 

Send  them  like  Greece  of  old. 

With  arts  and  science  to  enrich 

The  uncultivated  earth ; 

But  with  more  precious  gifts  than  Greece  or  Tyre 

Or  elder  Egj'pt,  to  the  world  bequeath'd ; 

Just  laws,  and  rightful  polity, 

And,  crowning  all,  the  dearest  boon  of  Heaven, 

Its  word  and  will  reveal'd. 

Queen  of  the  Seas !  enlarge 

The  place  of  thy  pavilion.     Let  them  stretch 

The  curtains  of  thine  habitations  forth ; 

Spare  not ;  but  lengthen  thou 

Thy  cords,  make  strong  thy  stakes. 

13. 

Queen  of  the  Seas  !  enlarge  thyself; 

Send  thou  thy  swarms  abroad ! 

For  in  the  years  to  come. 

Though  centuries  or  millenniums  intervene. 

Where'er  thy  progeny. 

Thy  language,  and  thy  spirit  shall  be  found,  .  . 
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If  on  Ontario's  shores. 

Or  late-explored  Missouri's  pastures  wide. 

Or  in  that  Austral  world  long  sought. 

The  many-isled  Pacific, .  .  yea  where  waves. 

Now  breaking  over  coral  reefs,  affHght 

The  venturous  mariner, 

When  islands  shall  have  grown,  and  cities  risen 

In  cocoa  groves  embower'd ; .  . 

Where'er  thy  language  lives. 

By  whatsoever  name  the  land  be  call'd, 

That  land  is  English  still,  and  there 

Thy  influential  spirit  dwells  and  reigns. 

Thrones  fall,  and  Dynasties  are  changed ; 

Empires  decay  and  sink 

Beneath  their  own  unwieldy  weight ; 

Dominion  passeth  like  a  cloud  away : 

The  imperishable  mind 

Survives  all  meaner  things 

14. 

Train  up  thy  children,  England,  in  the  wajrs 

Of  righteousness,  and  feed  them  with  the  bivad 

Of  wholesome  doctrine.    Send  thy  swarms  abroad  I 

Send  forth  thy  humanizing  arts, 

Thy  stirring  enterpriie, 

Thy  Uberal  polity,  thy  Gospel  light  I 

Ulume  the  dark  idolater. 

Reclaim  the  savage  !     O  thou  Ocean  Queen  I 

Be  these  thy  toils  when  thou  hast  laid 

The  thunderbolt  aside : 

He  who  hath  blest  thine  arms 

Will  bless  thee  in  these  holy  works  of  Pece  I 

Father  I  thy  kingdom  come,  and  as  hi  Heaven 

Thy  will  be  done  on  Earth  I 

MUtwick. 


CARMINA  AULICA, 

WRITTEN  IN  I8U, 

ON  THR  ARRIVAL  OF  THK  ALLIED  SOVEREIGNS 

IN  ENGLAND. 


*Ej|r«  ji«A.«  ri  ^crw,  viXfiM  rt  /asi 

PindaTf  Oljrmp.  xill. 


ODE 

TO  Bit  ROYAL  HIGRNBSI  THE  PRIXCE  REGENT  OP  THE  UMITID 
KINODOM  OP  ORPJiT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

1. 

Prince  of  the  mighty  Isle  I 

Proud  day  for  thee  and  for  thy  kingdoms  this. 

When  Britain  round  her  spear 

The  olive  garland  twines,  by  Victory  won. 

2. 

Rightly  may'st  thou  rejoice. 

For  in  a  day  of  darkness  and  of  storms. 

An  evil  day,  a  day  of  woe. 

To  thee  the  sceptre  fell. 


The  Continent  was  leagued. 

Its  numbers  wielded  by  one  will. 

Against  the  mighty  Isle ; 

All  shores  were  hostile  to  the  Red  Cron  flag. 

All  ports  against  it  closed ; 

Save  where,  behind  their  ramparts  driven. 

The  Spaniard,  and  the  &ithfkil  Portugal, 

Each  on  the  utmost  limits  of  his  land. 

Invincible  of  heart. 

Stood  linn,  and  put  their  trust 

In  their  good  cause  and  thee. 

3. 

Such  perils  menaced  firom  abroad ; 

At  home  worse  dangers  compass'd  thee. 

Where  shallow  counsellon, 

A  weak  but  clamorous  crew, 

Pester'd  the  land,  and  with  their  withering  brrath 

Poison'd  the  public  ear. 

For  peace  the  feeble  raised  their  fiictious  cry : 

Oh,  madness,  to  resist 

The  Invincible  in  arms  ! 

Seek  the  peace>garland  fh»n  his  dreadfiil  hand ! 

And  at  the  Tyrant's  feet 

They  would  have  knelt  to  take 

The  wreath  of  aconite  for  Britain's  brow. 

Prince  of  the  mighty  Isle ! 

Rightly  may'st  thou  rejoice. 

For  in  the  day  of  danger  thou  did'st  turn 

Fron^  their  vile  counsels  thine  indignant  heart : 

Rightly  may'st  thou  r^oice. 

When  Britain  round  her  spear 

The  olive  garland  twines,  by  Victory  won. 

4. 

R^oice,  thou  mighty  Isle, 

Queen  of  the  Seas !  njoice ; 

Ring  round,  ye  merry  bells. 

Till  every  steeple  rock. 

And  the  ^ide  air  grow  giddy  with  your  Joy  1 

Flow  streamers  to  the  brcexe ! 

And  ye  victorious  banners  to  the  sun 

Unroll  the  proud  Red  Cross  1 

Now  let  the  anvil  rest ; 

Shut  up  the  loom,  and  open  the  school-doon, 

That  young  and  old  may  with  festivities 

Hallow  for  memory,  through  all  after  years. 

This  memorable  time : 

This  memorable  time. 

When  Peace,  long  absent,  long  deplored,  retunu. 

Not  as  vile  Faction  would  have  brought  her  home, 

Her  countenance  for  shame  abased, 

In  servile  weeds  array'd. 

Submission  leading  her, 

Fear,  Sorrow,  and  Repentance  following  close; 

And  War,  scarce  deigning  to  conceal 

Beneath  the  mantle's  folds  his  armed  plight. 

Dogging  her  steps  with  deadly  eye  intent. 

Sure  of  his  victim,  and  in  devilish  joy 

Laughhig  behhid  the  mask. 

6. 

Not  thus  doth  Peace  return  I . . 

A  blessed  visitant  she  comes, . . . 

Honour  in  his  right  hand 

Doth  lead  her  like  a  bride ; 
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And  Tictorj  goes  before ; 

ope,  Safety,  and  Prosperity,  and  Strength, 

Come  in  her  joyful  train. 

Now  let  the  churches  ring 

With  high  thanksgiving  songs. 

And  the  Ml  organ  pour 
Its  swelling  peals  to  Heaven, 
e  while  the  grateftil  nation  bless  in  prayer 
Varriors  and  their  Statesmen  and  their  Prinee, 

Whose  will,  whose  mind,  whose  arm 

e  thus  with  happy  end  their  efforts  crown*d. 

Prince  of  the  mighty  Isle, 

Rightly  may*st  thou  rqoice. 

When  Britain  round  her  spear 

he  olive-garland  twines,  by  Victory  won. 

6. 

Ei^oy  thy  triumph  now. 
Prince  of  the  mighty  I»le ! 
Eiqoy  the  rich  reward,  so  rightly  due, 
Q  rescued  nations,  with  one  heart  and  voice. 

Thy  counsels  bless  and  thee. 
u  on  thine  own  Firm  Island  seest  the  while. 

As  if  the  tales  of  old  Romance 

Were  but  to  typify  these  splendid  days. 

Princes  and  Potentates, 

And  Chieft  renown'd  in  arms 

From  their  great  enterprise  achieved. 

In  friendship  and  in  joy  collected  here. 

7. 

Rejoice,  thou  mighty  Isle ! 

Queen  of  the  Seas !  rejoice ; 

For  ne'er  in  elder  nor  in  later  times 

Have  such  illustrious  guests 

Honoured  thy  silver  shores. 

^0  SQch  assemblage  shone  in  Edward's  hall, 

r  brighter  triumphs  graced  his  glorious  reign. 

Prince  of  the  mighty  Isle, 
^^^  day  for  thee  and  for  thy  kingdoms  this  I 
Rightly  niay*st  thou  rejoice, 
^ben  Britain  round  her  spear 
"^  olWe-garland  twines,  by  Victory  won. 

8. 
Y«t  in  the  pomp  of  these  festivities 
'**n»«inifyii  thought  will  rise  within  thy  mind. 
The  thought  of  Him  who  sits 
^  i&ental  as  in  visual  darkness  lost 

Qow  had  his  heart  been  fiird 
^^  deepest  gratitude  to  Heaven, 

Had  he  beheld  this  day ! 
9KlQg  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords, 
''^U  who  hast  visited  thus  heavily 
The  anointed  head,  .  . 
Oh !  for  one  little  interval, 
^^      One  precious  hour, 
^^^'^on  the  blindness  fh)m  his  soul. 
That  he  may  know  it  all. 
And  bless  thee  ere  he  die. 

9. 
Tboa  also  should*st  have  seen 

This  harvest  of  thy  hopes. 

Thou  whom  the  guilty  act 
Of  a  pmud  iplrit  overthrown. 


Sent  to  thine  early  grave  in  evil  hour ! 

Forget  not  him,  my  country,  in  thy  joy  J 

Bat  let  thy  gratefUl  hand 

With  laurel  garlands  hang 

The  tomb  of  PercevaL 

Virtuous,  and  firm,  and  wise. 

The  Ark  of  Britain  in  her  darkest  day 

He  steer'd  through  stormy  seas ; 

And  long  shall  Britain  hold  his  memory  dear. 

And  fidthAU  History  give 

His  meed  of  lasting  praise. 

10. 

That  earthly  meed  shall  his  compeers  ei^oy, 

Britain's  true  counsellors. 

Who  see  with  just  success  their  counsels  crown*d. 

They  have  their  triumph  now,  to  him  denied ; 

Proud  day  for  them  is  this  I 

Prince  of  the  mighty  Isle ! 

Proud  day  for  them  and  thee. 

When  Britain  round  her  spear 

The  olive-garland  twines,  by  Victory  won. 


ODE 

TO  HIS  IMPBBIAL  MAJUTY,  ALKXAI«I>Ea  TBB  riEST, 
IMPEROR  OP  ALL  THB  RCSSIAS. 

1. 

CoNQUCROR,  Deliverer,  Friend  of  human-kind  I 

The  free,  the  happy,  Island  welcomes  thee ; 

Thee  fh>m  thy  wasted  realms, 

So  signally  revenged ; 

From  Prussia's  rescued  plains  ; 

From  Dresden's  field  of  slaughter,  where  the  ball. 

Which  struck  Morcau's  dear  life. 

Was  tum'd  from  thy  more  precious  head  aside ; 

From  Leipsic's  dreadful  day. 

From  Elbe,  and  Rhine,  and  Seine, 

In  thy  career  of  conquest  overpass'd  ; 

From  the  proud  Capital 

Of  haughty  France  subdued. 

Then  to  her  rightful  line  of  Kings  restored  ; 

Thee,  Alexander  I  thee,  the  Great,  the  Good, 

The  Glorious,  the  Beneficent,  the  Just, 

Thee  to  her  honour'd  shores 
The  mighty  Island  welcomes  in  her  joy. 

2. 

SIxscore  full  years  have  pass'd. 

Since  to  these  friendly  shores 

Thv  famous  ancestor. 

Illustrious  Pktxr  came. 

Wise  traveller  he,  who  over  Europe  went. 

Marking  the  ways  of  men ; 

That  so  to  his  dear  country,  which  then  rose 

Among  the  nations  in  uncultured  strength. 

He  might  bear  back  the  stores 

Of  elder  polity. 

Its  sciences  and  arts. 

Little  did  then  the  industrious  German  think, .  . 

The  soft  Italian,  lapt  in  luxury, .  . 

Helvetia's  mountain  sons,  of  freedom  proud, .  . 

The  patient  Hollander, 

Prosperous  and  warlike  then,  .  . 
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Little  thought  they  that  in  that  farthest  North, 

From  PrrKR's  race  should  the  Deliverer  spring, 

Destined  by  Heaven  to  save 

Art,  Learning,  Industry, 

Beneath  the  bestial  hoof  of  godless  Might 

All  trampled  in  the  dust 

As  little  did  the  French, 

Vaunting  the  power  of  their  Great  Monarch  then, 

(His  schemes  of  wide  ambition  yet  unchecked,) 

As  little  did  they  think. 

That  from  rude  Moscovy  the  stone  should  come. 

To  smite  their  huge  Colossus,  which  bestrode 

The  subject  Continent ; 

And  from  its  feet  of  clay. 

Breaking  the  iron  limbs  and  front  of  brass. 

Strew  the  r^oicing  Nations  with  the  wreck. 

3. 

Roused  as  thou  wert  with  insult  and  with  wrong. 

Who  should  have  blamed  thee  if,  in  high- wrought  mood 

Of  vengeance  and  the  sense  of  ii\jured  power, 

Thou  from  the  flames  which  laid 

The  City  of  thy  Fathers  in  the  dust, 

Hadst  bid  a  spark  be  brought. 

And  bc»me  it  in  thy  tent. 

Religiously  by  night  and  day  preserved. 

Till  on  Montmartrc's  height. 

When  open  to  thine  arms. 

Her  last  defence  o'erthrown. 

The  guilty  city  lay. 

Thou  hadst  call'd  every  Russian  of  thine  ho  -t 

To  light  his  flambeau  at  the  sacred  flame. 

And  sent  them  through  her  streets. 

And  wrapt  her  roofe  and  towers. 

Temples  and  palaces, 

Her  wealth  and  boasted  spoils, 

In  one  wide  flood  of  fire. 

Making  the  hated  Nation  feel  herself 

The  miseries  she  had  spread. 

4. 

Who  should  have  blamed  the  Conqueror  for  that  deed  ? 

Tea,  rather  would  not  one  exulting  cry 

Have  risen  from  Elbe  to  Nile, 

How  is  the  Oppressor  fallen ! 

Moscow's  re-rising  walls 

Had  rung  with  glad  acclaim ; 

Thanksgiving  hymns  had  flll'd 

Tyrol's  rejoicing  vales : 

How  is  the  Oppressor  fallen  I 

The  Germans  in  their  grass-grown  marts  had  met 

To  celebrate  the  deed ; 

Holland's  still  waters  had  been  starr'd 

With  festive  lights,  reflected  there 

From  every  house  and  hut. 

From  every  town  and  tower ; 

The  Iberian  and  the  Lusian's  injured  realms. 

From  all  their  mountain-holds. 

From  all  their  ravaged  fields. 

From  cities  sackM,  from  violated  fknes. 

And  from  the  sanctuary  of  every  heart. 

Had  pour'd  that  pious  strain. 

How  is  the  Oppressor  fallen ! 

Righteous  art  thou,  O  Lord  t 

Thou  Zaragoza,  from  thy  sepulchres 

Hadst  join'd  the  hymn ;  and  from  thine  ashes  thou, 

Manresa,  faithfdl  still ! 


The  blood  that  calls  for  vengeance  in  th; 
Madrid,  and  Porto  thine. 
And  that  which  from  the  beach 
Of  Tarragona  sent  its  cry  to  Heav( 
Had  rested  then  appeased. 
Orphans  had  clapt  their  hands. 
And  wido¥rs  would  have  wept  exulting 
And  childless  parents  with  a  bitter 
Have  blest  the  avenging  deed. 

6. 

But  thou  hadst  seen  enough 
Of  horrors, . .  amply  hadst  avenged  m: 
Witness  that  dread  retreat. 
When  God  and  nature  smote 
The  Tyrant  in  his  pride  I 
No  wider  ruin  overtook 
Sennacherib's  impious  host ; 
Nor  when  the  frantic  Persian  le( 
His  veterans  to  the  Lybian  sandi 
Nor  when  united  Greece 
O'er  the  barbaric  power  that  victorjf 
Which  Europe  yet  may  bless. 
A  fouler  Tyrant  cursed  the  groaning  e 
A  fearfuller  destruction  was  dispcn 
Victorious  armies  followed  on  his  fli 
On  every  side  he  met 
The  Cossacks*  dreadful  spear ; 
On  every  side  he  saw 
The  ii\iured  nation  rise, 
Invincible  in  arms. 
What  myriads,  victims  of  one  wicke< 
Spent  their  last  breath  in  curses  on  h 
There  where  the  soldiers'  blotK 
Froze  in  the  festering  wound ; 
And  nightly  the  cold  moon 
Saw  sinking  thousands  in  the  snow  lii 
Whom  there  the  morning  foun< 
Stiff;  as  their  icy  bed. 

6. 
Rear  high  the  monument ! 
In  Moscow  and  in  proud  Petrop^^ 
The  brazen  trophy  build ; 
Cannon  on  cannon  piled. 
Till  the  huge  column  overtop  your  t 
From  France  the  Tyrant  brougl 
These  instruments  of  death 
To  work  your  overthrow  ; 
He  left  them  in  his  flight 
To  form  the  eternal  record  of  his  ( 
Raise,  Russia,  with  thy  spoils, 
A  nobler  monument 
Than  e'er  imperial  Rome 
Built  in  her  plenitude  of  pride  and  p 
Still,  Alexander  I  on  the  banks  of  S 
Thy  noblest  monument 
For  future  ages  stands  — 
Paris  subdued  and  spared. 

7. 

Conqueror,  Deliverer,  Friend  of  hum;i 

The  free,  the  happy  Island  welcomci 

Thee,  Alexander  I  thee,  the  Great,  th 

The  Glorious,  the  Beneficent^  the  . 

Thee  to  her  honour'd  shores 

The  mighty  Island  welcomes  in  hei 
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1. 

Velcoms  to  EngUmd,  to  the  happy  Isie, 
I  Prince  of  gallant  people !     Welcome  Thou, 
I  adrerse  as  in  prosperous  fortunes  tried, 

Frederick,  the  well-beloved  I 
reatest  and  best  of  that  illustrious  name. 

Welcome  to  these  free  shores  I 
In  ^ry  art  thou  come, 
ly  Tictory  perfect,  thy  revenge  complete. 

2. 

Enough  of  sorrow  hast  thou  known, 

Enough  of  evil  hath  thy  realm  endured, 

Oppress'd  but  not  debased, 

When  thine  indignant  soul, 

I  sufRering,  bore  its  weight  of  heaviest  woe. 

But  still,  through  that  dark  day 

Unsullied  honour  was  thy  counsellor ; 

ind  Hope,  that  had  its  trust  in  Heaven, 

And  in  the  heart  of  man 

Its  strength,  forsook  thee  not 

Thou  hadst  thy  faithful  people's  love, 

The  sympathy  of  noble  minds ; 

And  wistfdlly,  as  one 

•  through  the  weary  night  has  long*d  for  day, 

Looks  eastward  for  the  dawn, 

So  Germany  to  thee 

roni'd  in  her  bondage  her  imploring  eyes. 

3. 

Oh,  grief  of  griefs,  that  Germany, 
Hie  wise,  the  virtuous  land, 
The  land  of  mighty  minds, 
QM  bend  beneath  the  frothy  Frenchman's  yoke  I 
Oh,  grief  of  griefs,  to  think 
That  she  should  groan  in  bonds, 
^y^  ^  blest  all  nations  with  her  gifts  I 
T^  had  the  light  of  Reformation  risen, 
"^^  <)f  Knowledge  there  was  burning  clear. 
^^  grief^  that  her  unhappy  sons 
Should  toil  and  bleed  and  die. 
To  <iuench  that  sacred  light, 
"*  ^fetched  agents  of  a  tyrant's  will ! 
How  often  hath  their  blood 
In  his  accursed  cause 
J^Vd  on  the  Spaniard's  blade  I 
».       Their  mangled  bodies  fed 
«    ^^m  and  eagles  of  the  Pyrenees ; 
'^ening  in  the  snows  of  Moscovy, 
fl\^!^  ^  Mhes  of  the  watch-fire  lay, 
If^^^^^Mging  painftiUy  their  frozen  limbs. 
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last  effort,  in  the  flames  they  felL 
4. 


^^^  Frederick,  did'st  thou  bear 
^  sorrows  and  thine  own ; 
Seven  miserable  years 
*|tt«eedld'tt  thou  feed  thy  heart  with  hope  ; 
TtU,  when  the  arm  of  God 
"■mthe  UBspheming  Tyrant  in  his  pride, 
^84  Alftmder  with  the  voice  of  power 
J™^tht|iid  ciy,  DeUverance  for  Mankhid, 
''"^^tte  Qcraaiii,  Frusaia  broke  her  chains. 


5. 

Joy,  joy  for  Germany, 

For  Europe,  for  the  World, 

When  Prussia  rose  in  arms ! 

Oh,  what  a  spectacle 

For  present  and  for  ftiture  times  was  there. 

When  for  the  public  need 

Wives  gave  their  marriage  rings. 

And  mothers,  when  their  sons 

The  Band  of  Vengeance  join'd. 

Bade  them  return  victorious  fh)m  the  field, 

Or  with  their  country  falL 

6. 

Twice  o'er  the  field  of  death 

The  trembling  scales  of  Fate  hung  equipoised : 

For  France,  obsequious  to  her  Tyrant  still. 

Mighty  for  evil,  put  forth  all  her  power ; 

And  still  beneath  his  hatefid  banners  driven, 

Against  their  fkther-land 

Unwilling  Germans  bore  unnatural  arms. 

What  though  the  Boaster  made  his  temples  ring 

With  vain  thanksgivings  for  each  doubtful  day, . . 

What  though  with  false  pretence  of  peace 

His  old  insidious  arts  he  tried, . . 

The  spell  was  broken  I  Austria  threw  her  sword 

Into  the  inclining  scale. 

And  Leipsic  saw  the  wrongs 

Of  Germany  avenged. 

7. 

Ne'er  till  that  aweful  time  had  Europe  seen 

Such  multitudes  in  arms ; 

Nor  ever  had  the  rising  Sun  beheld 

Such  mighty  interests  of  mankind  at  stake  ; 

Nor  o'er  so  wide  a  scene 

Of  slaughter  e'er  had  Night  her  curtain  closed. 

There,  on  the  battle-field. 

With  one  accord  the  gratef^  monarchs  knelt. 

And  raised  their  voice  to  Heaven  ; 

"  The  cause  was  thine,  O  Lord  I 

**  O  Lord  !  thy  hand  was  here!" 

What  Conquerors  e'er  deserved 

So  proud,  so  pure  a  joy  I 

It  was  a  moment  when  the  exalted  soul 

Might  almost  wish  to  burst  its  mortal  bounds. 

Lest  all  of  life  to  come 

Vapid  and  void  should  seem 

After  that  high-wrought  hour. 

8. 
But  thou  hadst  yet  more  toUs, 
More  duties  and  more  triumphs  yet  in  store. 
Elbe  must  not  bound  thine  arms. 

Nor  on  the  banks  of  RMne 

Thine  eagles  check  theirlAight ; 

When  o'er  that  barrier  stream, 

Awakened  Germany 

Drove  her  invaders  with  such  rout  and  wreck 

As  overtook  the  impious  Gaul  of  old. 
Laden  with  plunder,  and  from  Delphi  driven. 

9. 

Long  had  insulting  France 

Boasted  her  arms  invincible. 

Her  soil  inviolate ; 
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At  length  the  hour  of  retribution  comes  t 

Avenging  nations  on  all  sides  move  on  ; 

In  Gascony  the  flag  of  England  flies. 

Triumphant,  as  of  yore. 

When  sable  Edi^ard  led  his  peerless  host. 

Behold  the  Spaniard  and  the  Portugal, 

For  cities  burnt,  for  violated  fanes. 

For  murders,  massacres. 

All  monstrous,  all  unutterable  crimes. 

Demanding  vengeance  with  victorious  cries. 

Pour  from  the  Pyrenees. 
The  Russian  comes,  his  eye  on  Paris  flx*d. 
The  flames  of  Moscow  present  to  his  heart ; 

The  Austrian  to  efface 
Ulm,  Austerlitz,  and  Wagram's  later  shame ; 

R^oicing  Germany 

With  all  her  nations  swells  the  avenging  train ; 

And  in  the  fleld  and  in  the  triumph  first, 

Thy  banner,  Frederick,  floats. 

10. 

Six  weeks  in  daily  strife 

The  veteran  Blucher  bore  the  brunt  of  war. 

Glorious  old  man. 

The  last  and  greatest  of  his  master*8  school, 

Long  may  he  live  to  hear 

The  people  bless  his  name  1 

Late  be  it  ere  the  wreath 

That  crowns  his  silver  hair 

Adorn  his  monument  I 

Glorious  old  man, 

How  oft  hath  he  discomfited 

The  boasted  chiefs  of  France, 

And  foil'd  her  vaunting  Tyrant's  desperate  rage  ! 

Glorious  old  man. 

Who  from  Silesia's  fields. 

O'er  Elbe,  and  Rhine,  and  Seine, 

From  victory  to  victory  marching  on, 

Made  his  heroic  way ;  till  at  the  gates 

Of  Paris,  open'd  by  his  arms,  he  saw 

His  King  triumphant  stand. 

II. 

Bear  back  the  sword  of  Frederick  now  I 

The  sword  which  France  amid  her  spoils  display'd. 

Proud  trophy  of  a  day  ignobly  won. 

With  laurels  wreathe  the  sword ; 

Bear  it  in  triumph  back, 

Thus  gloriously  regain'd ; 

And  when  thou  lay'st  it  in  its  honour*d  place, 

O  Frederick,  well-belovetl, 

Greatest  and  best  of  that  illustrious  name. 

Lay  by  its  side  thine  own, 

A  holier  relic  there  1 

12. 

Frederick,  the  well -beloved  I 

Welcome  to  these  free  shores. 

To  England  welcome,  to  the  happy  Isle  I 

In  glory  art  thou  come. 
Thy  victory  perfect,  thy  revenge  complete. 


ODE. 

THE    BATTLE   OP   ALOIEaS. 
1. 

One  day  of  dreadfUl  occupation  more. 

Ere  England's  gallant  ships 

Shall,  of  their  beauty,  pomp,  and  power  disn 

Like  sea-birds  on  the  sunny  main. 

Rock  idly  in  the  port. 

2. 

One  day  of  dreadful  occupation  more  I 

A  work  of  righteousness, 

Yea,  of  sublimest  mercy,  must  be  done ; 

England  will  break  the  oppre»or*s  chain 

And  set  the  captives  free. 

3. 

Red  cross  of  England,  which  all  shores  have 

Triumphantly  displayed. 

Thou  sacred  banner  of  the  glorious  Isle, 

Known  wheresoever  keel  hath  cut 

The  navigable  deep ; 

4. 

Ne'er  didst  thou  float  more  proudly  o*cr  the  s 
Of  havoc  and  of  deaUi, 
Than  when,  resisting  fiercely,  but  in  vair 
Algiers,  her  moony  standard  lowered. 
And  sign'd  the  conqueror's  law. 

5. 

Oh,  if  the  grave  were  sentient,  as  these  Mc 

In  erring  credence  hold ; 

And  if  the  victims  of  captivity 

Could  in  the  silent  tomb  have  heard 

The  thunder  of  the  fight ; 

6. 

Sure  their  rejoicing  dust  upon  that  day 

Had  heaved  the  oppressive  soil. 

And  earth  been  shaken  like  the  mosques  and  t 

When  England  on  those  guilty  walls 

Her  fiery  vengeance  sent 

7. 

Seldom  hath  victory  given  a  joy  like  this. 

When  the  delivered  dave 

Revisits  once  again  his  own  dear  home. 

And  tells  of  all  his  sufferings  past. 

And  blesses  Exmouth's  name. 

8. 
Far,  for  and  wide  along  the  Italian  shorei 

That  holy  joy  extends ; 

Sardinian  mothers  pay  their  vows  fiilfiU'c 

And  hymns  are  heard  beside  thy  banks, 

O  Fountain  Arethuse  I 

9. 

Churches  shall  blase  with  lights,  and  ring  with 

And  deeper  strains  shall  rise 

From  many  an  overflowing  heart  to  Heave 

Nor  will  they  in  their  Tpnjen  forget 

The  hand  that  set  them  free. 

XeiwMt. 
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ODE 

OK  THB   OCATH   OF   QUCXN   CUARLORB. 

1. 

Death  has  gone  up  into  our  Falacei  I 
The  light  of  day  once  more 
Hath  visited  the  last  abode 

Of  mortal  royalty, 
The  dark  and  silent  vault 


;at  Dot  as  when  the  silence  of  that  vault 

Was  interrupted  last 

Doth  England  raise  her  loud  lament, 

Like  one  by  sudden  grief 

Surprised  and  overcome. 

3. 
len  with  a  panionate  sorrow  we  bewall'd 

Youth  on  the  untimely  bier ; 
I  hopes  which  8eem*d  like  flower-buds  ftill. 
Just  opening  to  the  sun. 
For  ever  swept  away. 

4. 
eart  then  struggled  with  repining  thoughts, 
With  feelings  that  ahnost 
Arraign*d  the  inscrutable  decree. 

Embittered  by  a  sense 
Of  that  which  might  have  been. 

5. 

hb  grief  hath  no  repining ;  all  is  well, 

What  hath  been,  and  what  is. 

The  Angel  of  Deliverance  came 

To  one  who  fiiU  of  yean 

Awaited  her  release. 

6. 

that  our  fiithers  in  their  prayers  desired. 

When  first  their  chosen  Queen 

Set  ou  our  shores  her  happy  feet. 

All  by  indulgent  Heaven 

Had  largely  been  vouchsafed. 

7. 
irt  the  Household  Virtues  had  their  phu^e ; 

Domestic  Purity 
faintain*d  her  proper  influence  there  : 
The  marriage  bed  was  blest, 
And  length  of  days  was  given. 

8. 

amse  for  sorrow  then,  but  thankfulness ; 

Lille's  businev  well  perform*d. 

When  weary  age  taU  willingly 

Resigns  itself  to  sleep. 

In  sure  and  certain  hope  I 

9. 

h  end  to  be  desired,  whenever,  as  now, 

Good  works  have  gone  before. 

The  seMOQaUe  fruit  of  Faith ; 

And  good  Beport,  and  good 

Example  have  survived. 


10. 

Her  left  hand  knew  not  of  the  ample  *!"« 

Which  her  right  hand  had  done; 

And  therefore  in  the  aweftil  hour, 

The  promises  were  hen 

To  secret  bounty  made. 

11. 
With  more  than  royal  honoun  to  the  tomb 

Her  bier  is  borne ;  with  more 

Than  Pomp  can  claim,  or  Power  bcitow ; 

With  blessings  and  with  praym 

From  many  a  gretefiil  heart 

12. 

I^ong,  long  then  shall  Queen  Charlotte's  name  bedeir  | 

And  future  Queens  to  her 

As  to  their  best  exemplar  look  ; 

Who  imiUtes  her  best 

May  best  deserve  our  love. 

Kestekk,  1818. 


ODE 

FOa   ST.  GEOaOX's   DAY. 
1. 

Wild  were  the  tales  which  fkbllng  monks  of  old 

Devised  to  swell  their  hero's  holy  fune. 

When  in  the  noble  army  they  enroll*d 

St.  George's  doubtfUl  name. 

Of  arrows  and  of  spean  they  told 

Which  fell  rebated  from  his  mortal  mould; 

And  how  the  burning  flery  furnace  blast 

To  him  came  tempered  like  a  summer  breese. 

When  at  the  hour  of  evening  it  hath  past 

0*er  gurgling  tanks,  and  groves  of  lemon  trees : 

And  how  the  reverential  flame 

Condensing  like  a  garb  of  honour,  pUy*d 

In  gorgeous  folds  around  his  glorious  frame ; 

And  how  the  Heathen  in  their  frantic  strife 

With  water  then  alike  in  vain,  essay'd 

His  inextinguishable  life. 

2. 

What  marvel  if  the  Christian  Knight 

Thus  for  his  dear  Redeemer's  sake 

Defied  the  purpled  Pagan's  might  ? 

Such  boldness  well  might  he  partake, 

For  he  beside  the  Libyan  lake 

Silene,  with  the  Infernal  King 

Had  coped  in  actual  fight 

The  old  Dragon  on  terrific  wing 

Assail'd  him  there  with  Stygian  sting 

And  arrowy  tongue,  and  potent  breath 

Exhaling  pestilence  and  death. 
Dauntless  in  fkith  the  Champion  stood. 

Opposed  against  the  rage  of  Hell 

The  Red-Cross  shield,  and  wielding  well 

His  sword,  the  strife  punned ; 

nrst  with  a  wide  and  rending  wound 

Brought  the  maim'd  monster  to  the  ground^ 

Then  pressing  with  victorious  heel 

Upon  his  scaly  neck  subdued. 

Plunged  and  replunged  the  searching  steel ; 
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Till  from  the  shameful  oyerthrow 
Howling  the  incarnate  Demon  tied. 

And  left  that  form  untenanted. 
And  hid  in  HeU  his  humbled  head, 
Still  trembling  in  the  realm  below. 
At  thought  of  that  tremendous  foe. 

8. 

Such  tales  monastic  fkblers  taught ; 

Their  kindred  strain  the  minstrels  caught ; 

A  web  of  finer  texture  they 

Wrought  in  the  rich  romantic  lay  ; 

Of  magic  caves  and  woods  they  sung. 

Where  Kalyb  nursed  the  boy  divine, 

And  how  those  woods  and  caverns  rung 

With  cries  from  many  a  demon  tongue, 

When  breaking  from  the  witches  cell. 

He  bound  her  in  her  own  strong  spelL 

'    And  of  the  bowers  of  Ormandine 

Where  thrallM  by  art,  St  David  lay 

Sleeping  inglorious  years  away, 

Till  our  St  Ghforge,  with  happier  arm 

Released  him,  and  dissolved  the  charm. 

But  most  the  minstrels  loved  to  tell 

Of  that  portentous  day. 

When  Sabra  at  the  stake  was  bound, 

Her  brow  with  sweetest  garlands  crown*d 

The  Egyptian  Dragon's  prey ; 

And  how  for  her  the  English  Knight, 

Invincible  at  such  a  sight. 

Engaged  that  fiendish  beast  in  fight. 

And  o'er  the  monster  triple-scaled. 

The  good  sword  Askalon  prevail'd. 


Such  legends  monks  and  minstrels  feign*d. 

And  easily  the  wondrous  tales  obtainM, 

In  those  dark  days,  belief; 

Shrines  to  the  Saint  were  rear'd,  and  temples  rose. 

And  states  and  kingdoms  for  their  patron  chose 

The  Cappadocian  Chief. 

Full  soon  his  sainted  name  hath  won 

In  fields  of  war  a  wide  renown ; 

Spain  saw  the  Moors  confouuded  fly. 

Before  the  well-known  slaughter  cry, 

St  George  for  Aragon ! 

Ai\d  when  the  Catalans  pursued 

Their  vengeftil  way  with  fire  and  blood. 

The  Turk  and  treacherous  Greek  were  dearly  taught 

That  all-appalling  shout. 

For  them  with  rage  and  ruin  fraught 

In  many  a  dolorous  rout. 

*Twa8  in  this  heavenly  Guardian's  trusted  strength, 

That  MalU's  old  heroic  knights  defied 

The  Ottoman  in  all  his  power  and  pride. 

Repulsed  from  her  immortal  walls  at  length 

The  baffled  Misbeliever  tum'd  with  shame ; 

And  when  in  after  years  in  dreams  he  heard 

That  all- too-well  remember 'd  battle- word. 

Woke  starting  at  St  George's  dreadful  name, 

And  felt  cold  sweats  of  fear  suffuse  his  trembling 

frame. 

5. 

But  thou,  O  England  I  to  that  sainted  name 

Hast  given  its  proudest  praise,  its  loftiest  fame. 


Witness  the  field  of  Cressy,  on  that  day. 

When  voUying  thunders  roU'd  unheard  on  high, 

For  in  that  memorable  fhiy. 

Broken,  confused,  and  scattered  in  dismay, 

France  had  ears  only  for  the  Conqueror's  cry, 

St  George,  St  George  for  England  1  St  Geoige  and 

Victory  I 

Bear  witness  Poictiers  1  where  again  the  foe 

From  that  same  hand  received  his  overthrow. 

In  vain  essay'd,  Mont  Joye  St  Denis  rang 

From  many  a  boastful  tongue, 

And  many  a  hopefiil  heart  in  onset  brave ; 

Their  courage  in  the  shock  of  battle  quaii'd 

His  dread  response,  when  sable  Edward  gave. 

And  England  and  St  George  again  prevail'd. 

Bear  witness  Agincourt,  where  once  again 

The  banner'd  lilies  on  the  ensanguined  plain 

Were  trampled  by  the  fierce  pursuers'  feet ; 

And  France,  doom'd  ever  to  defeat 

Against  that  foe,  beheld  her  myriads  fly 

Before  the  withering  cry 

St  George,  St  George  for  England  1  St  George  and 

Victory  1 

6. 

That  cry  in  many  a  field  of  Fame 

Through  glorious  ages  held  its  high  renown ; 

Nor  less  hath  Britain  proved  the  sacred  name 

Auspicious  to  her  crown. 

Troubled  too  oft  her  course  of  fortune  ran, 

Till  when  the  Georges  came 

Her  happiest  age  began. 

Beneath  their  just  and  liberal  sway, 

Old  feuds  and  fieuitions  died  away ; 

One  feeling  through  her  realms  was  known, 

One  interest  of  the  Nation  and  the  Throne. 

Ring,  then,  ye  bells  upon  St  George's  Day, 

Yrom  every  tower  in  glad  accordance  ring ; 

And  let  all  instruments  full,  strong,  or  sweet. 

With  touch  of  modulated  string. 
And  soft  or  swelling  breath,  and  sonorous  beat, 

The  happy  name  repeat. 

While  heart  and  voice  their  joyous  tribute  brin^, 

And  speak  the  People's  love  for  George  their  King. 

Keswick^  1820. 
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ODE 

W&ITTSN    Ama   THK    KINO's    VISfT   TO    lEELAKD. 

1. 

How  long,  O  Ireland,  from  thy  guilty  ground 

Shall  innocent  blood 

Arraign  the  inefficient  arm  of  Power? 

How  long  shall  Murder  there. 

Leading  his  banded  ruffians  through  the  land. 

Range  unrepress'd  ? 

How  long  shall  Night 

Bring  to  thy  harmless  dwellers,  in  the  stead 

Of  natural  rest,  the  feverish  sleep  of  fear. 

Midnight  alarms. 

Horrible  dreams,  and  worse  realities  ? 

How  long  shall  darkness  cover,  and  the  eye 

Of  Morning  open  upon  deeds  of  death  ? 
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I  fiin  art  thoa  by  liberal  Nature's  dower 

Exuberantly  blest ; 

The  Seasons  in  their  course 

Shed  o*er  thy  hills  and  vales 

rhe  bounties  of  a  genial  dime,  in  vain ; 

Heaven  hath  in  vain  bestowed 

Well-tempered  liberty, 

Its  last  and  largest  boon  to  social  man,) 

[f  the  brute  Multitude  from  age  to  age. 

Wild  as  their  savage  ancestors. 

Go  irredaim*d  tbe  while. 

From  sire  to  son  transmitting  still 

In  undisturb*d  descent, 

(A  sad  inheritance !) 

Their  errors,  and  their  crimes. 

3. 

Green  Island  of  the  West  I 

Thy  Sister  Kingdom  f»r*d  not  this 

When  thine  exultant  shores 

Rung  far  and  wide  of  late, 

id  grateful  Dublin  first  beheld  her  King, 

First  of  thy  Sovereigns  he 
lio  visited  thy  shores  in  peace  and  joy. 

4. 

Oh  what  a  joy  was  there  I 
In  loud  huzxahs  prolonged. 
Surge  after  surge  the  tide 
Of  popular  welcome  rose  ; 
And  in  the  intervals  alone 
that  tumultuous  sound  of  glad  acclaim. 

Could  the  deep  cannon*s  voice 
X  duteous  gratulation,  though  it  spake 

In  thunder,  reach  the  ear. 
D  every  tower  the  merry  bells  rung  round. 
Peal  hurrying  upon  peal. 
Till  with  the  still  reverberating  din 
walls  and  solid  pavement  seem'd  to  shake, 
^  every  bosom  with  the  tremulous  air 
Inhaled  a  dizxy  joy. 

5. 
Age  that  came  forth  to  gase. 
That  memorable  day 
!^t  in  its  quickened  veins  a  pulse  like  youth ; 
^Mn«  babes  were  taught  to  bless  their  King  ; 
^  Snodsires  bade  the  children  treasure  up 
"^  predoos  sight,  for  it  would  be  a  tale 

Tbe  which  In  their  old  age 
*"  n»ke  their  cbUdren's  children  gather  round 
Intent,  all  ears  to  hear. 

^^  then  the  feelings  of  that  generous  time 
p^^   Spbemeral  as  the  joy  ? 
^*<1  they  away  like  summer  clouds, 

Like  dreams  of  infkncy, 
^^8l<xics  of  the  evening  firmament, 
H^JI^h  &de,  and  leave  no  trace  ? 
?7!^Btaven,  oh  let  not  thou  the  hope 
'"^"^  that  oitr  Sister  Isle  may  reap 
From  the  good  seed  then  sown 
^  WiMti  of  prosperity  and  peace ; 


That  perfiKrt  union  may  derive  its  date 

From  that  auspicious  day. 

And  equitable  ages  thence 

Their  lasting  course  begin ; 

7. 

Green  Island  of  the  West, 

While  frantic  violence  delays 

That  happier  order,  still  must  thou  remain 

In  thine  own  baleful  darkness  wrapt ; 

As  if  the  Eye  divine. 

That  which  beholdeth  all,  from  thee  alone 

In  wrath  had  turn'd  away  I 

a 

But  not  for  ever  thus  shalt  thou  endure, 

To  thy  reproach,  and  ours. 

Thy  misery,  and  our  shame  1 

For  Mercy  shall  go  forth 

To  stablish  Order,  with  an  arm'd  right  hand  ; 

And  firm  Authority 

With  its  all-present  strength  controul  the  bad. 

And  with  its  all-suflBcient  shield 

Protect  the  innocent ; 

The  first  great  duty  this  of  lawful  Power 

Which  holds  its  delegated  right  from  Heaven. 

9. 

The  first  great  duty  this ;  but  this  not  all ; 

For  more  than  comes  within  the  scope 

Of  Power,  is  needed  here ; 

More  than  to  watch  insidious  discontent. 

Curb,  and  keep  curb'd  the  treasonable  tongue. 

And  quell  the  madden*d  multitude  : 

Labours  of  love  remain  ; 

To  weed  out  noxious  customs  rooted  deep 

In  a  rank  soil,  and  long  left  seeding  there ; 

Pour  balm  into  old  wounds,  and  bind  them  up ; 

Remove  remediable  ills. 

Improve  the  willing  mind. 

And  win  the  generous  heart. 

Atflicted  Country,  from  thyself 

Must  this  redemption  come  ; 

And  thou  hast  children  able  to  perform 

This  work  of  feith  and  hope. 

10. 

O  for  a  voice  that  might  recall* 

To  their  deserted  hearths 

Thy  truant  sons  I  a  voice 

Whose  virtuous  cogency 

Might  with  the  strength  of  duty  reach  their  souls ; 

A  strength  that  should  compel  entire  consent. 

And  to  their  glad  obedience  give 
The  impulse  and  the  force  of  free  good-wUl  I 

For  who  but  they  can  knit 

The  severed  links  of  that  appointed  chain. 

Which  when  in  just  cohnion  it  unites 

Order  to  order,  rank  to  rank. 

In  mutual  benefit. 

So  binding  heart  to  heart. 

It  then  connecteih  Earth  with  Heaven,  from  whence 

The  golden  links  depend. 
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11. 

Nor  when  the  war  is  waged 

IVith  Error,  and  the  brood 

Of  Darkness,  will  your  aid 

Be  wanting  in  the  cause  of  Light  and  Love, 

Te  Ministers  of  that  most  holy  Church 

Whose  firm  foundations  on  the  rock 

Of  Scripture  rest  secure  I 

What  though  the  Romanist  in  numbers  strong, 

In  misdirected  zeal 

And  bigotry's  blind  force, 

Assail  your  Fortress ;  though  the  sons  of  Schism 

Join  in  insane  alUance  with  that  old 

Inveterate  enemy. 

Weening  thereby  to  wreak 

Their  covenanted  hatred,  and  eflflect 

Your  utter  overthrow ; 

What  though  the  unbelieving  crew. 

For  fouler  purpose  aid  the  unnatural  league ; 

And  Faction*s  wolfish  pack 

Set  up  their  fiercest  yell,  to  augment 

The  uproar  of  assault ; 

Clad  in  your  panoply  will  ye  be  found. 

Wielding  the  spear  of  Reason,  with  the  sword 

Of  Scripture  girt ;  and  from  your  shield  of  Truth 

Such  radiance  shall  go  forth. 

As  when,  unable  to  sustain  its  beams 

On  Arthur's  arm  unveil'd. 

Earth-born  Orgoglio  reel'd,  as  if  with  wine ; 

And  firom  her  many-headed  beast  cast  down 

Duessa  fell,  her  cup  of  sorcery  spilt. 

Her  three-crown*d  mitre  in  the  dust  devolved, 

And  all  her  secret  fllthiness  exposed. 

12. 

O  thou  fair  Island,  with  thy  Sister  Isle 

Indissolubly  link'd  for  weal  and  woe  ; 

Partaker  of  her  present  power. 

Her  everlasting  fame ; 

Dear  pledges  hast  thou  rendered  and  received 

Of  that  eternal  union  I   Bedell's  grave 

Is  in  thy  keeping  ;  and  with  thee 

Deposited,  doth  Taylor's  holy  dust 

Await  the  Archangel's  cidL 

O  land  profiise  of  genius  and  of  worth. 

Largely  hast  thou  received,  and  largely  given  1  . 

13. 

Green  Island  of  the  West, 

The  example  of  unspotted  Ormond's  fidth 

To  thee  we  owe  ;  to  thee 

Boyle's  venerable  name : 

Berkeley  the  wise,  the  good : 

And  that  great  Orator  who  first 

Unmask'd  the  harlot  sorceress  Anarchy, 

What  time,  in  Freedom's  borrowed  form  proDmed, 

She  to  the  nations  round 

Her  draught  of  witchcraft  gave : 

And  him  who  in  the  field 

O'erthrew  her  giant  offtpring  in  his  strength. 

And  brake  the  iron  rod. 

Proud  of  such  debt. 

Rich  to  be  thus  indebted,  these. 

Fair  Island,  Sister  Queen 

Of  Ocean,  Ireland,  these  to  thee  we  owe. 


U. 

Shall  I  then  imprecate 

A  curse  on  them  that  would  divide 

Our  union  ?  . .  Far  be  this  firom  me,  O  Lord  I 

Far  be  it !    What  is  man. 

That  he  should  scatter  curses  ?  . .  King  of  Kings, 

Father  of  all,  Almighty,  Governor 

Of  all  things  1  unto  Thee 

Humbly  I  offer  up  our  holier  prayer ! 

I  pray  Thee,  not  in  wrath 

But  in  thy  mercy,  to  confound 

These  men's  devices.    Lord  I 

Lighten  their  darkness  with  thy  Gospel  lights 

And  thus  abate  their  pride, 

Assauge  their  malice  thus  1 

Xetir^ci,1821. 


ODE 

WaXTTXK   AFTXE   THE   XINO's    VISFT  TO   SCOTXANU 

I. 

At  length  hath  Scotland  seen 
The  presence  long  desired ; 

The  pomp  of  royalty 

Hath  gladden'd  once  again 

Her  ancient  palace,  desolate  how  long ! 

From  all  parts  £ur  and  near. 

Highland  and  lowland,  glen  and  fertile  carse, 

The  silent  mountain  lake,  the  buity  port, 

Her  populous  cities,  and  her  pastoral  hills, 

In  generous  joy  convened 

By  the  free  impulse  of  the  loyal  heart 

Her  sons  have  gather'd,  and  beheld  their  King. 

2. 

Land  of  the  loyal,  as  in  happy  hour 

Revisited,  so  was  thy  regid  seat 

In  happy  hour  for  thee 

Forsaken,  under  favouring  stars,  when  James 

His  valediction  gave, 

And  great  Elixa's  throne 

Received  its  rightfiil  heir. 

The  Peaceftd  and  the  Just 

3. 

A  more  auspicious  union  never  Earth 

From  eldest  days  had  seen. 

Than  when,  their  mutual  wrongs  forgiven. 

And  gallant  enmity  renounced 

With  honour,  as  in  honour  foster*d  long. 

The  ancient  Kingdoms  formed 

Their  everlasting  league. 

4. 

Slowly  by  time  matured 

A  happier  order  then  tar  Scotland  rose; 

And  where  inhuman  fierce. 

And  rapine  unrestrain'd 

Had  lorded  o'er  the  land. 

Peace  came,  and  polity. 

And  quiet  industry,  and  fhigal  wealth ; 

And  there  the  household  virtues  flx'd 

Their  sq{oani  undlsturb'd. 
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Such  blesshigs  for  her  dowry  Scotland  drew 
From  that  benignant  union ;  nor  less  large 
The  portion  that  she  brought 
She  brought  security  and  strength, 
hearts,  and  strenuous  hands,  and  noble  minds. 
iji  Ocean,  from  the  shores  of  Camperdown, 
What  Caledonia  brought  1     Say  thou, 
Egypt  I     Let  India  tell  I 
And  let  tell  Tictory 
From  that  Brabantine  field. 
The  proudest  field  of  feme ! 

6. 

Speak  ye,  too,  Worlcs  of  peace ; 

For  ye  too  have  a  yoice 

:h  shall  be  heard  by  ages  I    The  proud  Bridge, 

igh  whose  broad  arches,  worthy  of  their  name 

And  place,  his  rising  and  his  refluent  tide 

Bfa^eatic  Thames,  the  royal  river,  rolls ; 

And  that  which  high  in  air 
A  bending  line  suspended,  shall  o*erhang 

Menai's  straits,  as  if 
By  Merlin's  mighty  magic  there  sustain'd ; 
ioA  Pont-Cyssylt^,  not  less  wondrous  work ; 
Where  on  gigantic  columns  raised 
Aloft,  a  dixiying  height. 
The  bden  baige  pursues  its  even  way, 
entile  o*er  his  rocky  channel  the  dark  Dee 
Hurries  below,  a  raging  stream,  scarce  heard. 
^  that  huge  mole  whose  deep  foundations,  firm 
As  if  by  Nature  laid, 
1^1  the  assailing  billows,  and  protect 
The  British  fleet,  securely  riding  there, 
"^^^  southern  storms  possess  the  sea  and  sky, 
And  from  its  depths  commoved. 
Infuriate  ocean  raves. 
"  stately  monuments  of  Britain's  power, 
^^  record  ye  what  Scottish  minds 
Have  plann'd  and  perfected  I 
See  M?^  Pfatcftil  wonder  shall  posterity 
Y  'Hipendous  works,  and  Rennie's  name, 
j^^  Telford's  shaU  survive,  till  time 
^^«  not  a  wreck  of  sublunary  things. 

.  7. 

"^^  may  I  attest  for  Scotland's  praise, 
^fVho  seiaed  and  wielded  first 
lu^  |.  The  mightiest  element 

^^  within  the  scope  of  man's  controul ; 
pj^  Of  evil  and  of  good, 

^•^c  spring,  and  dimly  yet  discem'd 
The  immeasurable  results. 
iQ^      *rhe  mariner  no  longer  seeks 

*"^^ni  the  wind ;  creating  now  the  power 
m^    "herewith  he  wins  his  way, 
^^^  «o  across  the  ocean-flood  he  steers 
l>.        Against  opposing  skies ; 
^^"•^addng  now  the  inmost  continent, 
a    '|~  ^  npid  streams,  innavigable  else, 
^'^'"^  with  steady  progress,  self-propeU'd. 


^lUhthe 
In 
Akne^ 


syter  kingdom  bofne 
and  inarms 
noMepait; 


There  is  an  empire  which  survives 

The  wreck  of  thrones,  the  overthrow  of  realmsy 

The  downfall,  and  decay,  and  death 

Of  Nations.     Such  an  empire  in  the  mind 

Of  intellectual  man 

Bome  yet  maintains,  and  elder  Greece,  and  such 

By  indefeasible  right 

Hath  Britain  made  her  own. 

How  &lr  a  part  doth  Caledonia  claim 

In  that  fkir  conquest  I     Wheresoe'er 

The  British  tongue  may  spread, 

(A  goodly  tree,  whose  leaf 

No  winter  e'er  shall  nip ;) 

Earthly  immortals,  there,  her  sons  of  fkme. 

Will  have  their  heritage. 

In  eastern  and  in  occidental  Ind ; 

The  new  antarctic  world,  where  sable  swans 

Glide  upon  waters,  call'd  by  British  names, 

And  plough'd  by  British  keels ; 

In  vast  America  through  all  its  length 

And  breadth,  firom  Massachusett's  populous  coast 

To  Western  Oregan ; 

And  from  the  southern  gulph, 

Where  the*  great  river  with  his  turbid  flood 

Stains  the  green  Ocean,  to  the  polar  sea. 

9. 

There  nations  yet  unborn  shall  trace 

In  Hume's  perspicuous  page. 

How  Britain  rose,  and  through  what  storms  attain'd 

Her  eminence  of  power. 

In  other  climsCtes,  youths  and  maidens  there 

Shall  learn  from  Thomson's  verse  in  what  attire 

The  various  seasons,  bringing  in  their  cliange 

Variety  of  good. 

Revisit  their  beloved  English  ground. 

There  Beattie  1  in  thy  sweet  and  soothing  strain 

Shall  youthful  poets  read 

Their  own  emotions.     There  too,  old  and  young, 

Gentle  and  simple,  by  Sir  Walter's  tales 

Spell-bound,  shall  feel 

Imaginary  hopes  and  fears 

Strong  as  realities. 

And  waking  from  the  dream,  regret  its  dose. 

10. 

These  Scotland  are  thy  glories ;  and  thy  praise 

Is  England's,  even  as  her  power 

And  opulence  of  fiEune  are  thine. 

So  hath  our  happy  union  made 

Each  in  the  other's  weal  participant, 

Enriching,  strengthening,  glorifying  both. 

11. 

O  House  of  Stuart,  to  thy  memory  still 

For  this  best  benefit 

Should  British  hearts  in  gratitude  be  bound  I 

A  deeper  tragedy 

Than  thine  unhappy  tale  hath  never  fill'd 

The  historic  page,  nor  given 

Poet  or  moralist  his  mournful  theme. 

O  House  severely  tried. 

And  in  prosperity  alone 

Found  wanting.  Time  hath  closed 

Thy  tragic  story  now  1 
Errors,  and  virtues  fatally  betrayed. 
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Magnanimous  suffering,  vice, 

Weakness,  and  head-strong  seal,  sincere,  tho*  blind, 

Wrongs,  calumnies,  heart-wounds, 

Religious  resignation,  earthly  hopes. 

Fears  and  afflections,  these  have  had  their  course, 

And  over  them  in  peace 

The  all-ingulphing  stream  of  years  hath  closed. 

But  this  good  work  endures, 

*Stablish*d  and  perfected  by  length  of  days. 

The  indissoluble  union  stands. 

12. 

Nor  hath  the  sceptre  fh>m  that  line 

Departed,  though  the  name  hath  lost 

Its  regal  honours.     Trunk  and  root  have  falVd : 

A  scion  from  the  stock 

Liveth  and  flourisheth.     It  is  the  Tree 

Beneath  whose  sacred  shade. 

In  majesty  and  peaceAil  power  serene. 

The  Island  Queen  of  Ocean  hath  her  seat ; 

Whose  branches  for  and  near 

Extend  their  sure  protection ;  whose  strong  roots 

Are  with  the  Isle's  foundations  inter-knit ; 

Whose  stately  summit  when  the  storm  careers 

Below,  abides  unmoved. 
Safe  in  the  sunshine  and  the  peace  of  Heaven, 

Kencick,  18». 


THE  WARNING  VOICE. 


ODE  L 


. 


1. 

Take  up  thy  prophecy. 

Thou  dweller  in  the  mountains,  who  hast  nursed 

Thy  soul  in  solitude, 

Holding  communion  with  inunortal  minds. 

Poets  and  sages  of  the  days  of  old ; 

And  with  the  sacred  food 

Of  meditation  and  of  lore  divine 

Hast  fed  thy  heavenly  part ; 

Take  up  thy  monitory  strain, 

O  son  of  song,  a  strain  severe 

Of  warning  and  of  woe  ! 


O  Britain,  O  my  Mother  Isle, 

Ocean's  imperial  Queen, 

Thou  glory  of  all  lands ! 

If  there  a  curse  upon  thee,  that  thy  sons 

Would  rush  to  ruin,  drunk 

With  sin,  and  in  infuriate  folly  blind  ? 

Hath  Hell  enlarged  itself. 

And  are  the  Fiends  let  loose 

To  work  thine  overthrow  ? 

3. 

For  who  is  she 

That  on  the  many-headed  Beast 

Triumphantly  enthroned, 


Doth  ride  abroad  in  state. 

The  Book  of  her  Enchantments  in  her  hand? 

Her  robes  are  staln'd  with  blood. 

And  on  her  brasen  fhmt  j 

Is  written  Blasfhimt. 

4.  I 

Know  ye  not  then  the  Harlot?  know  ye  not 

Her  shameless  forehead,  her  obdurate  eye. 

Her  meretricious  mien. 

Her  loose  immodest  garb  with  slaughter  foul  ? 

Tour  Fathers  knew  her;  when  delirious  France, 

Drunk  with  her  witcheries. 

Upon  the  desecrated  altar  set 

The  Sorceress,  and  with  rites 

Inhuman  and  accurst. 

O'er  all  the  groaning  land 

Perform*d  her  sacrifice. 

6. 

Your  Fathers  knew  her  I  when  the  nations  round 
Receiv'd  her  maddening  spell. 

And  call'd  her  Liberty, 

And  in  that  name  proclaim'd 

A  jubilee  for  guilt ; 

When  their  blaspheming  hosts  defied  high  Heaven, 

And  wheresoe'er  they  went  let  havoc  loose; 

Your  Fathers  knew  the  Sorceress !    They  stood  firm 

And  in  that  hour  of  trial  foithful  found. 

They  raised  the  Bed  Cross  flag. 

6. 

They  knew  her;  and  they  knew 

That  not  in  scenes  of  rapine  and  of  blood. 

In  lawless  liotry. 

And  wallowing  with  the  multitude  otMcene, 

Would  Liberty  be  found  1 

Her  in  her  form  divine. 

Her  genuine  form  they  knew ; 

For  Britain  was  her  home. 

With  Order  and  Religion  there  she  dwelt ; 

It  was  her  chosen  seat. 

Her  own  beloved  Isle. 

Think  not  that  Liberty 

From  Order  and  Religion  e'er  will  dwell 

Apart ;  companions  they 

Of  heavenly  seed  connate. 

7. 

Woe,  woe  for  Britain,  woe  1 

U  that  society  diidne. 

By  lewd  and  impious  uproar  driven. 

Indignantly  should  leave 

The  land  that  in  their  presence  hath  been  blest  I 

Woe,  woe  I  for  in  her  streets 

Should  grey-bair'd  Polity 

Be  trampled  under  foot  by  ruffian  force ; 

And  Murder  to  the  noon-day  sky 

Lift  his  red  hands,  as  if  no  Ood  wer«  there ! 

War  would  lay  waste  the  reakn  ; 

Devouring  fire  consume 

Temples  and  Palaces ; 

Nor  would  the  lowliest  cot 

Escape  that  indiscrirainating  storm. 

When  Heaven  upon  the  guilty  nation  pour'd 

The  vials  of  its  wrath. 
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8. 

These  are  no  doubtAil  ills  ! 

The  oneiTinR  voice  of  Time 

OS  us  that  what  hath  heen  again  shall  he  ; 

And  the  broad  beacon-flame 

Of  History,  casts  its  light 

Upon  Futurity. 

4. 

I  look'd,  and  behold  I 

As  the  Patriarch,  in  his  dream, 

Saw  the  Angels  to  and  firo 

On  their  ministry  of  love ; 
So  saw  I  where  a  way 

9. 

Turn  not  thy  tatx  away, 
Almighty  1  fh>m  the  realm 
f  thee  so  highly  fiivoured,  and  so  long, 
bo  in  war  hast  been  our  shield  and  strength, 
(amine  who  hast  saved  us,  and  hast  bade 
p  Earthquake  and  the  Pestilence  go  by, 
V  us,  O  Father !  save  us  firom  ourselves  1 
m  insane  Faction,  who  prepares  the  pit 
In  which  itself  would  fidl ; 
From  rabid  Treason's  rage, . . 
poor  priest-ridden  Papists  erring  seal,. . 

The  lurking  Atheist's  wiles, . . 
nad  Blasphemer's  venom, . .  from  our  foes, 
ur  follies  and  our  errors,  and  our  sins, 
ve  us,  O  Father  I  for  thy  mercy's  sake, 
Thou  who  ALOMx  canst  save  I 

cic*.  1819. 


ODE  IL 


1. 

Ik  a  virion  I  was  seised, 

^ben  the  elements  were  hush'd 

In  the  stillness  that  is  felt 

£re  the  Storm  goes  abroad; 

^hiDugh  the  air  I  was  borne  away : 

And  in  spirit  I  beheld 

Where  a  City  lay  beneath, 

^^^e  a  valley  mapp'd  below, 

^en  seen  from  a  mountain  top. 

2. 
^^^  night  had  closed  around. 
And  o'er  the  sullen  sky 
^  ^^e  wide  wings  of  darkness  spread. 

The  City's  myriad  lamps 
T  i-fc.       Shone  mistily  below, 
^^  stars  in  the  bosom  of  a  lake ; 
And  its  murmurs  arose 
Incessant  and  deep, 
^^  Like  the  sound  of  the  sea 
^^^•'e  it  rakes  on  a  stony  shore. 

Avolce  ft,5m  ^^  darkness  went  forth, 
J^Son  of  Bfan,  look  below ! 
*^  U  the  City  to  be  visited ; 
For  as  a  fountain 
Casteth  its  waters, 
**^^  she  her  wickedness  abroad  I" 
^^  eyes  were  opened  then. 
And  t£c  ^rell  which  conceals 
^v  laTJUbfe  World  was  withdrawn. 


From  that  great  City,  led 

To  the  black  abyss  of  bale. 

To  the  dolorous  region  df  Death. 


5. 

Wide  and  beaten  was  the  way. 

And  deep  the  descent 

To  the  Adamantine  Gates, 

Which  were  thrown  on  their  hinges  back. 

Wailing  and  Woe  were  within. 

And  the  gleam  of  sulphurous  fires, 

In  darkness  and  smoke  involved. 


6. 

And  through  those  open  gates 

The  Fiends  were  swarming  forth ; 

HastUy,  joyiHilly, 

As  to  a  jubilee, 

The  Spirits  accurst  were  trooping  up : 

They  fiU'd  the  streets. 

And  they  bore  with  them  curses  and  plagues ; 

And  they  scatter'd  lies  abroad. 

Horrors,  obscenities. 

Blasphemies,  treasons. 

And  the  seeds  of  strife  and  death. 


7. 

**  Son  of  Man,  look  up  1"  said  the  Voice. 

I  look'd  and  beheld 

The  way  which  Angels  tread. 

Seen  like  a  piUar  of  light 

That  slants  from  a  broken  sky. 

That  heavenly  way  by  clouds  was  dosed, 

Heavy,  and  thick,  and  dark,  with  thunder  charged ; 

And  there  a  Spirit  stood. 

Who  raked  in  menacing  act  his  awefhl  arm ; 

He  spake  aloud  and  thrill'd 

My  inmost  soul  with  fear. 


8. 

«  Woe  I  Woe  I 

Woe  to  the  City  where  Faction  reigns  I 

Woe  to  the  Land  where  Sedit;|on  prevails  I 

Woe  to  the  Nation  whom  Hell  deceives ! 

Woe !  Woe  ! 

They  have  Eyes,  and  they  will  not  see  I 

They  have  Ears,  and  they  will  not  hear  1 

They  have  Hearts,  and  they  will  not  feel  I 

Woe  to  the  People  who  fiisten  their  eyes! 

Woe  to  the  People  who  deafen  their  ears  I 

Woe  to  the  People  who  harden  their  hearts  t 

Woe!  Woe! 

The  Yiais  are  charged ; 

The  measure  is  fiill ; 

The  wrath  is  ripe ; . . 

Woe!  Woe! 
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9. 

But  ftxNn  that  City  then,  behold, 

A  gracious  form  arose; 

Her  snow-white  wings  upon  the  dusky  air 

Shone  like  the  waves  that  glow 

Around  a  midnight  keel  in  liquid  light 

Upward  her  supplicating  arms  were  spread ; 

And  as  her  face  to  heaven 

In  eloquent  grief  she  raised. 

Loose,  like  a  Comets  refluent  tresses,  hung 

Her  heavenly  hair  dispersed. 

10. 

«•  Not  yet,  O  Lord  I  not  yet, 

O  merciful  as  just ! 

Not  yet  !** . .  the  Tutehuy  Angel  cried ; 

**  For  I  must  plead  with  thee  for  this  poor  land. 

Guilty, . .  but  still  the  seat 

Of  genuine  piety, . . 

The  mother  still  of  noble  minds,. . 

The  nurse  of  high  desires  I 

Not  yet,  O  Lord,  not  yet, 

Give  tiiou  thine  anger  way  I 

Thou  who  hast  set  thy  Bow 

Of  Mercy  in  the  clouds. 

Not  yet,  O  Lord,  pour  out 

The  Yials  of  thy  wrath  ! 

11. 
'•  Oh,  for  the  sake 

Of  that  religion  pure  and  undeflled. 

Here  purchased  by  thy  Martjrrs'  precious  blood, . . 

Mercy,  Oh  mercy.  Lord  ! 

For  that  well-order*d  fhune  of  equal  laws. 

Time's  goodliest  monument. 

O'er  which  thy  guardian  shield 

So  oft  hath  been  extended  heretofore, . . 

Mercy,  Oh  mercy.  Lord ! 

For  the  dear  charities. 

The  household  virtues,  that  in  secret  there. 

Like  sweetest  violets,  send  their  fragrance  forth, 

Mercy,  Oh  mercy.  Lord ! 

12. 

-  Oh  wilt  thou  quench  the  light. 

That  should  illuminate 

The  nations  who  in  darkness  sit. 

And  in  the  shadow  of  death  ?  .  . 

Oh  wilt  thou  stop  the  heart 

Of  intellectual  life  ?  .  . 

Wilt  thou  seel  the  eye  of  the  world  ?  .  • 

Mercy,  Oh  mercy,  Lord ! 

13. 

"  Not  for  the  guilty  few; 

Nor  for  the  erring  multitude, 

The  ignorant  many,  wickedly  misled,  • 

Send  thou  thy  vengeance  down 

Upon  a  land  so  long  the  dear  abode 

Of  Fireedom,  Knowledge,  Virtue,  Faith,  approved, .  . 

Thine  own  beloved  land  i 

Oh  let  not  Hell  prevaU 

Against  her  past  deserts,  .  . 

Against  her  actual  worth .  . 

Against  her  living  hopes, . . 

Against  the  Prayers  that  rise 

From  righteous  hearts  this  hour  f 


14. 

**  Plead  with  me,  O  ye  Dead  I  whose  sacred  c 

Is  laid  in  hope  within  her  hallow'd  soil, 

Plead  with  me  for  your  Country,  suffering  i 

Beneath  such  loathsome  plagues. 

As  ancient  Egypt  in  her  slime 

And  hot  corruption  bred. 

Plead  with  me  at  this  hour 

All  wise  and  upright  Minds, 

All  honourable  Hearts, .  . 

For  ye  abhor  the  sins 

Which,  o'er  the  guilty  land. 

Have  drawn  this  gather'd  storm  1 

Plead  with  me  Souls  unborn. 

Ye  who  are  doomed  upon  this  ftteftil  spot 

To  pass  your  pilgrimage 

Earth's  noblest  heritors. 

Or  children  of  a  ruin'd  realm,  to  shame 

And  degration  bom, .  . 
(For  this  is  on  the  issue  of  the  hour !) 
Plead  with  me,  unborn  Spirits !  that  the  wr 
Deserved,  may  pass  away  I 

15. 
**  Join  in  my  supplication.  Seas  and  Lands, 
I  call  upon  you  all  1 
Thou,  Europe,  in  whose  cause. 

Alone  and  undismay'd. 

The  generous  nation  strove ; 

For  whose  deliverance  in  the  Spanish  field 

Her  noblest  blood  was  pour'd 

Profusely ;  and  on  that  Brabantine  plain, 

(The  proudest  fight  that  e'er 

By  virtuous  victory 

Was  hallowed  to  all  time.) 

Join,  with  me,  Africa ! 

For  here  hath  thy  redemption  had  its  birth  ; 

Thou,  India,  who  art  blest 

With  peace  and  equity 

Beneath  her  easy  sway ; . . 

And  thou,  America,  who  owest 

The  large  and  inextinguishable  debt 

Of  filial  love  I . .  And  ye. 

Remote  Antartic  Isles  and  Continent, 

Where  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  trutt 

Her  children  are  proclaiming  faithfully ; 

Join  with  me  now  to  wrestt 

The  thuuderbolt  fhnn  that  relenting  arm  ! 

Plead  with  me.  Earth  and  Ocean,  at  this  ho 

Thou,  Ocean,  for  thy  Queen, 

And  for  thy  benefiu:tress,  thou,  O  Earth ! ' 

16. 

The  Angel  ceased ; 

The  vision  fled ; 

The  wind  arose, 

The  clouds  were  rent. 

They  were  drifted  and  scatter*d  abroad ; 

And  as  I  look'd,  and  saw 

Where  through  the  clear  blue  sky  the  silver  I 

Moved  in  her  light  serene, 

A  healing  influence  reach'd  my  heart. 

And  I  felt  in  my  soul 
That  the  voice  of  the  Angel  was  beard. 
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ODE 
ox 

3£  PORTRAIT  OF  BISHOP  HEBER. 

I. 
. .  such  as  these  were  Heber*s  lineaments ; 
Such  his  capacious  front, 
His  comprehensive  eye, 
His  open  brow  serene, 
h  was  the  gentle  countenance  which  bore 
f  generous  feeling,  and  of  golden  truth, 
e  Nature's  sterling  impress ;  never  there 
Unruly  passion  left 
Its  ominous  marks  inflx*d,    . 
Nor  the  worse  die  of  evil  habit  set 
An  inward  stain  ingrain*d. 
h  were  the  Ups  whose  salient  playfulness 
nliven'd  peaceful  hours  of  private  life ; 
Whose  eloquence 
Held  congregations  open-ear'd, 
from  the  heart  it  flow*d,  a  living  stream 
Christian  wisdom,  pure  and  undeftled. 

2. 

And  what  if  there  be  those 

Who  in  the  cabinet 
Of  memory  hold  enshrined 
A  livelier  portraiture, 
nd  see  in  thought,  as  in  their  dreams, 
His  actual  image  verily  produced ; 
Tet  shall  this  counterfeit  convey 
>  strangers,  and  preserve  for  after-time, 
that  could  perish  of  him, . .  all  that  else 

Even  now  had  pass'd  away : 

ir  he  hath  taken  with  the  Living  Dead 

His  honourable  place, . . 

Tea,  with  the  Saints  of  God 

[Is  holy  habitation.     Hearts,  to  which 

Through  ages  he  shall  speak, 
earn  towards  him ;  and  they  too,  (for  such 
wm  be,)  who  gird  their  loins 
With  truth  to  follow  him, 
fug  the  breast-plate  on  of  righteousness, 
be  helmet  of  salvation,  and  the  shield 
Of  faith, . .  they  too  will  gaze 
Upon  his  effigy 
With  reverential  love, 
II  they  shall  grow  fkmiliar  with  its  lines, 
low  him  when  they  see  his  face  in  Heaven. 

3. 

Ten  yean  have  held  their  course 

Since  last  I  look*d  upon 

That  living  countenance, 

len  on  Llangedwin's  terraces  we  paced 

Together,  to  and  fro. 

Partaking  there  its  hospitality, 

We  with  its  honoured  master  spent, 

WeU'pleased,  the  social  hours ; 
od  and  mine, . .  my  earliest  Mend,  whom  I 
rrer,  through  all  changes,  found  the  same. 

From  boyhood  to  grey  hairs, 
dncH,  and  fai  worth  and  warmth  of  heart 
Together  then  we  triced 


The  grass-grown  site,  where  armed  feet  once  trod 

The  threshold  of  Glendower's  embattled  hall ; 

Together  sought  MelangeVs  lonely  Church, 

Saw  the  dark  yews,  mi^estic  in  decay. 

Which  in  their  flourishing  strength 

Cy  veilioc  might  have  seen ; 

Letter  by  letter  traced  the  lines 

On  Torwerth's  fhbled  tomb  ; 

And  curiously  observed  what  vestiges. 

Mouldering  and  mutilate. 

Of  Monacella*s  legend  there  are  left, 

A  tale  humane,  itself 

Well-nigh  foi^tten  now : 

Together  visited  the  ancient  house 

Wliich  Arom  the  hill-slope  takes 

Its  Cymric  name  euphonious ;  there  to  view. 

Though  drawn  by  some  rude  limner  inexpert. 

The  faded  portrait  of  that  lady  fidr. 

Beside  whose  corpse  her  husband  watch*d. 

And  with  perverted  foith, 

Preposterously  placed. 

Thought,  obstinate  in  hopeless  hope,  to  see 

The  beautiful  dead,  by  miracle,  revive. 

4. 

The  sunny  recollections  of  those  days 

Full  soon  were  overcast,  when  Heber  went 

Where  half  this  wide  world's  circle  lay 

Between  us  interposed. 

A  messenger  of  love  he  went, 

A  true  Evangelist ; 

Not  for  ambition,  nor  for  gain. 

Nor  of  constraint,  save  such  as  duty  lays 

Upon  the  disciplined  heart. 

Took  he  the  overseeing  on  himself. 

Of  that  wide  flock  dispersed, 

Which,  tUl  these  latter  times. 

Had  there  been  left  to  stray 

Neglected  all  too  long. 

For  this  great  end  devotedly  he  went. 

Forsaking  ftiends  and  kin. 

His  own  loved  paths  of  pleasantness  and  peace, 

Books,  leisure,  privacy. 

Prospects  (and  not  remote),  of  all  wherewith 

Authority  could  dignify  desert ; 

And,  dearer  far  to  him. 

Pursuits  that  with  the  learned  and  the  wise 

Should  have  assured  his  name  its  lasting  place. 

5. 

Large,  England,  is  the  debt 

Thou  owest  to  Heathendom ; 

To  India  most  of  all,  where  Providence, 

Giving  thee  thy  dominion  there  in  trust. 

Upholds  its  baseless  strength. 

All  seas  have  seen  thy  red-cross  flag 

In  war  triumphantly  display*d ; 

Late  only  hast  thou  set  that  standard  up 

On  pagan  shores  in  peace ! 

Tea,  at  this  hour  the  cry  of  blood 

Riseth  against  thee,  from  beneath  the  wheels 

Of  that  seven- headed  Idol's  car  accurst; 

Against  thee,  fh>m  the  widow's  funeral  pile 

The  smoke  of  human  sacrifice 

Ascends,  even  now,  to  Heaven  I 
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6. 

The  debt  sball  be  discharged ;  the  crying  sin 

Silenced ;  the  fbul  offence 

For  ever  done  away. 

Thither  our  saintly  Heber  went. 

In  promise  and  in  pledge 

That  England,  from  her  guilty  torpor  roused. 

Should  zealously  and  wisely  undertake 

Her  awefUl  task  assigned : 

Thither,  devoted  to  the  work,  he  went. 

There  spent  his  precious  life, 

There  left  his  holy  dust 

7. 

How  beautifiil  are  the  feet  of  him 

That  bringeth  good  tidings. 

That  publisheth  peace, 

That  bringeth  good  tidings  of  good. 

That  proclaimeth  salvation  for  men  I 

Where'er  the  Christian  Patriarch  went. 

Honour  and  reverence  heralded  his  way, 

And  blessings  followed  him. 

The  Bfalabar,  the  Moor,  the  Cingalese, 

Though  unillumed  by  faith, 

Tet  not  the  less  admired 

The  virtue  that  they  saw. 

The  European  soldier,  there  so  long 

Of  needfiil  and  consolatory  rites 

Injuriously  deprived. 

Felt,  at  his  presence,  the  neglected  seed 

Of  early  piety 

Refreshed,  as  with  a  quickening  dew  from  Heaven. 

Native  believers  wept  for  thankfulness. 

When  on  their  heads  he  laid  his  hallowing  hands ; 

And,  if  the  Saints  in  bliss 

Be  cognisant  of  aught  that  passeth  here, 

It  was  a  joy  for  Schwartx 

To  look  from  Paradise  that  hour 

Upon  his  earthly  flock. 

8. 
Ram  boweth  down, 
Creeshna  and  Seeva  sttwp  ; 
The  Arabian  Moon  must  wane  to  wax  no  more : 
And  Ishmael's  seed  redeem*d, 
.  And  Esau*s . .  to  their  brotherhood. 
And  to  their  better  birthright  then  restored. 
Shall  within  Israel's  covenant  be  brought 
Drop  down,  ye  Heavens,  from  above  1 
Te  skies,  pour  righteousness  1 
Open,  thou  Earth,  and  let 
Salvation  be  brought  forth  I 
And  sing  ye,  O  ye  Heavens,  and  shout,  O  Earth, 
With  all  thy  hills  and  vales. 
Thy  mountains  and  thy  woods. 
Break  forth  into  a  song,  a  jubilant  song, 
For  by  Himself  the  Lord  hath  sworn 
That  every  tongue  to  Him  shall  swear. 
To  Him  that  every  knee  shall  bow. 


9. 

Ti|ke  comfort,  then,  my  soul  I 

Thy  latter  days  on  earth. 

Though  few,  shall  not  be  evil,  by  this  hop 

Supported,  and  enlighten'd  on  the  way. 

O  Reginald,  one  course. 

Our  studies,  and  our  thoughts. 

Our  aspirations  held. 

Wherein,  but  mostly  in  this  blessed  hope 

We  had  a  bond  of  union,  closely  knit 

In  spirit,  though  in  this  world's  wildeme* 

Apart  our  lots  were  cast 

Seldom  we  met  i  but  I  knew  well 

That  whatsoe'er  this  never-idle  hand 

Sent  forth  would  find  with  thee 

Benign  acceptance,  to  its  full  desert 

For  thou  wert  of  that  audience, . .  fit,  thougl 

For  whom  I  am  content 

To  live  laborious  day%. 

Assured  that  after  years  will  ratify 

Their  honourable  award. 


10. 

Hadst  thou  revisited  thy  native  land. 

Mortality  and  Time, 

And  Change,  must  needs  have  made 

Our  meeting  moumftil.     Happy  he 

Who  to  his  rest  is  borne 

In  siure  and  certain  hope. 

Before  the  hand  of  age 

Hath  chill'd  his  Acuities, 

Or  sorrow  reach'd  him  in  his  heart  of  hca 

Most  happy  if  he  leave  in  his  good  nan 

^  light  for  those  who  follow  him. 

And  in  his  works  a  living  seed 

Of  good,  prolific  stilL 


11. 

Yes,  to  the  Christian,  to  the  Heathen  w< 
Heber,  thou  art  not  dead, . .  thou  canst  no 
Nor  can  I  think  of  thee  as  lost 
A  little  portion  of  this  little  isle 
At  first  divided  us ;  then  half  the  glot 
The  same  earth  held  us  still ;  but  whc 
O  Reginald,  wert  thou  so  near  as  no^ 
'Tis  but  the  fEdling  of  a  wither'd  leaf. 
The  breaking  of  a  shell, . . 
The  rending  of  a  veil  1 
Oh  when  that  leaf  shall  fall, .  . 
That  shell  be  burst, .  .  that  veil  be  rent, .  .  i 
My  spirit  be  with  thine ! 

Ke$uficky  1830. 
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en  be  thank'd !  friend  Allan,  here  I  am, 

0  that  dear  dwelling  place  retumM, 
e  pa»*d  the  whole  mid  stage  of  life, 
tes ;  not  imworthily, . . 

>pe :  where  Time  upon  my  head 
%  frore  and  monitory  hand ; 
his  poor  tndl  earthly  tal>emac1e 
^Ived, .  .  it  matters  not  how  soon 
jotT*  good  time, .  .  where  I  would  fidn 
to  my  children,  earth  to  earth. 

t  were  to  say  how  willingly 

uge  metropolis  farewell, 

dust,  and  dirt,  and  smoke,  and  smut, 

:er,  paviour's  ground,  and  London  sky ; 

irried  days  and  restless  nights, 

whose  office  is  to  murder  sleep 

night  else  have  weighed  one*s  eyelids  down, 

Tiages,  and  roll  of  carts, 

>f  iron  hoofs ;  and  worse  than  all, . . 

eing  worse  confounded  then, 

nen's  quarrels  and  with  footmen's  shouts, 

JT  neighbours,  in  a  street  not  yet 

d,  (me  miserable !)  at  home  ; 

d  we  from  midnight  until  mom 

M,  street-thunders,  and  door-batteries. 

*nt !  in  thy  wisdom  and  thy  want, 

ra; . .  in  compassion  to  the  sick, 

rhoM  sober  habits  are  not  yet 

[My-turvylng  night  and  day, 

lore  heavily  than  thou  hast  charged 

uings  and  bepowder'd  pates. 

>  Michael,  ever  to  be  praised, 

«ig  Taylors !  for  thy  laws 

u%  extend  those  laws 

himney  Its  own  smoke  consume, 

enceforth  thy  dinners  unlampoon'd. 

tn  all  this,  the  very  whirl 

:h  wheels  bound  outward  fh)m  Lad-lane, 

nd  quietnesa.     Three  hundred  miles 

d  w«y  scem'd  to  the  body  rest, 

nind  repose. 

Donne  ^  did  not  hate 
Jy  that  city.     Not  for  all 

1  its  Intellectual  joys, . . 

ig  touch*d,  I  may  not  condescend 
ght  else  the  Demon  of  the  place 
a  lure  hold  forth ; . .  not  even  for  these 
iifo  gardens  and  green-flcld  walks, 
xfw  trees,  and  stUes,  and  shady  lanes, 
Is,  were  such  ordinary  scenes 

brglas  hit  lecood  Satire  thus :  — 

b  CI  thank  God  for  k)  I  do  hate 
«il  this  town,  yet  th««'f  ooe  state 
hinfs  so  rxedlenCly  best, 

I  brasds  pitj  towards  the  rest.*' 


I  Alone  to  me  accessible  as  those 
Wherein  I  learnt  In  infancy  to  love 
The  sights  and  sounds  of  Nature ; . .  wholesome  sifhts 
Gladdening  the  eye  that  they  refn>sh  ;  and  sounds 
Which,  when  fh>m  life  and  luippiness  they  spring. 
Bear  with  them  to  the  yet  unharden'd  heart 
A  sense  that  thrills  its  cords  of  sympathy ; 
Or,  when  proceeding  from  insensate  things. 
Give  to  tranquillity  a  voice  wherewith 
To  woo  the  ear  and  win  the  soul  attuned ; . . . 
Oh  not  for  all  that  London  might  bestow. 
Would  I  renounce  the  genial  influences 
And  thoughts  and  feelings  to  be  found  where'er 
We  breathe  beneath  the  open  sky,  and  see 
Earth's  liberal  bosom.     Judge  then  by  thyself, 
Allan,  true  child  of  Scotland, . .  thou  who  art 
So  oft  In  spirit  on  thy  native  hills. 
And  yonder  Solway  shores, . .  a  poet  thou. 
Judge  by  thyself  how  strong  the  tics  which  bind 
A  poet  to  his  home ;  when, . .  making  thus 
I^rge  recompense  for  all  that  haply  else 
Might  seem  perversely  or  unkindly  done, . . 
Fortune  hath  set  his  happy  habitacle 
Among  the  ancient  hills,  near  mountain  streams 
And  lakes  pellucid.  In  a  land  sublime 
And  lovely  as  those  regions  of  Romance 
Where  his  young  fancy  In  Its  day-dreains  roam'd. 
Expatiating  in  forests  wild  and  wide, 
Loegrlan,  or  of  dearest  Faery-land. 

Yet,  Allan,  of  the  cup  of  social  joy 
No  man  drinks  fVeeller,  nor  with  heartier  thirst, 
Nor  keener  relish,  where  I  see  arowid 
Faces  which  I  have  known  and  loved  so  long. 
That  when  he  prints  n  dream  upon  my  brain 
Dan  Morpheus  takes  them  for  his  readiest  types. 
And  therefore  in  that  loathed  metropolis 
Time  measured  out  to  me  some  golden  hours. 
They  were  not  leaden- footed  while  the  clay 
Beneath  the  patient  touch  of  Chantrey's  hand 
Grew  to  the  semblance  of  my  lineaments. 
Lit  up  in  memory's  landscape,  like  green  spots 
Of  sunshine,  are  the  mornings,  when  in  talk 
With  him  and  thee,  and  Bedford  (my  true  friend 
Of  forty  years),  I  saw  the  work  proceed, 
Sul^ect  the  while  myself  to  no  restraint. 
But  pleasureably  in  fi-ank  discourse  engaged : 
Pleased  too,  and  with  no  unbecoming  pride 
To  think  this  countenance,  such  as  It  Is, 
So  oft  by  rascally  mlsllkeness  wrong'd. 
Should  faithfully  to  those  who  In  his  works 
Have  seen  the  Inner  man  pourtray'd,  be  shown. 
And  In  enduring  marble  should  partake 
Of  our  great  sculptor's  Immortality. 

I  have  been  llbell'd,  Allan,  as  thou  knowest. 
Through  all  degrees  of  calunmy ;  but  they 
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Who  fix  one's  name  for  public  sale  beneath 
A  set  of  features  slanderously  unlike, 
Are  the  worst  libellers.     Afl^nst  the  wrong 
Which  they  inflict  Time  hath  no  remedy. 
Injuries  there  are  which  Time  redresseth  best. 
Being  more  sure  in  judgement,  though  perhaps 
Slower  in  process  even  than  the  court 
Where  justice,  tortoise-footed  and  mole-eyed. 
Sleeps  undisturb'd,  fann'd  by  the  lulling  wings 
Of  harpies  at  their  prey.     We  soon  live  down 
Evil  or  good  report,  if  undeserved. 
Let  then  the  dogs  of  Faction  bark  and  bay, 
Its  bloodhounds,  savaged  by  a  cross  of  wolf, 
Its  full-bred  kennel  from  the  Blatant-beast ; 
And  from  my  lady's  gay  veranda,  let 
Her  pamper'd  lap-dog  with  his  fetid  breath 
In  bold  bravado  Join,  and  snap  and  growl, 
With  petulant  consequentialness  elate, 
There  in  his  imbecility  at  once 
Ridiculous  and  safe ;  though  all  give  cry, 
Whiggery's  sleek  spaniels,  and  its  lurchers  lean, 
Its  poodles  by  unlucky  training  marr'd, 
Mongrel  and  cur  and  bob-tail,  let  them  yelp 
Till  weariness  and  hoarseness  shall  at  length 
Silence  the  noisy  pack ;  meantime  be  sure 
I  will  not  stoop  for  stones  to  cast  among  them. 
The  foumarts  and  the  skunks  may  be  secure 
In  their  own  scent ;  and  for  that  viler  swarm. 
The  vermin  of  the  press,  both  those  that  skip. 
And  those  that  creep  and  crawl,  I  do  not  catch 
And  pin  them  for  exposure  on  the  page, 
Their  filth  is  their  defence. 

But  I  appeal 
Against  the  limner's  and  the  graver's  wrong ; 
Their  evil  works  survive  them.     Bllderd^jk, 
Whom  I  am  privileged  to  call  my  friend. 
Suffering  by  graphic  libels  in  likewise. 
Gave  his  wrath  vent  in  verse.     Would  I  could  give 
The  life  and  spirit  of  his  vigorous  Dutch, 
As  his  dear  consort  hath  transfused  my  strains 
Into  her  native  speech ;  and  made  them  known 
On  Rhine  and  Yssel,  and  rich  AmsteFs  banks ; 
And  wheresoe'er  the  voice  of  Vondel  still 
Is  heard,  and  still  Antonides  and  Hooft 
Are  living  agencies ;  and  Father  Cats, 
The  household  poet,  teacheth  in  his  songs 
The  love  of  all  things  lovely,  all  things  pure : 
Best  poet,  who  delights  the  cheerful  mind 
Of  childhood,  stores  with  moral  strength  the  heart 
Of  youth,  with  wisdom  maketh  mid-life  rich, 
And  fills  with  quiet  tears  the  eyes  of  age. 

Hear  then  in  English  rhyme  how  BllderdUk 
Describes  his  wicked  portraits,  one  by  one. 

**  A  madman  who  fh)m  Bedlam  hath  broke  loose ; 

An  honest  fellow  of  the  numskull  race ; 
And  pappyer-headed  still,  a  very  goose 

Staring  with  eyes  agast  and  vacant  fiice ; 
A  Frenchman  who  would  mirthfully  display 

On  some  poor  idiot  hi;)  malicious  wit ; 
And  lastly,  one  who,  train'd  up  in  the  way 

Of  worldly  craft,  hath  not  forsaken  it. 
But  hath  served  Mammon  with  his  whole  intent, 

A  thing  of  Nature's  worst  materials  made. 
Low-minded,  stupid,  base  and  insolent. 

I, .  .  I, .  .  a  Poet, . .  have  been  thus  pourtray'd. 


Can  ye  believe  that  my  true  efllgy 

Among  these  vile  varieties  is  found? 
What  thought,  or  line,  or  word,  hath  &Ileii  from  d 

In  all  my  numerous  works  whereon  to  groond 
The  opprobrious  notion  ?     Safely  I  may  smile 

At  these,  acknowledging  no  likeness  here. 
But  worse  is  yet  to  come ;  so,  soft  awhile ! 

For  now  in  potter's  earth  must  I  appear. 
And  in  such  workmanship,  that,  sooth  to  say, 

Humanity  disowns  the  imitation. 
And  the  dolt  image  is  not  worth  its  day. 

Then  comes  there  one  who  will  to  admiratioa 
In  plastic  wax  my  perfect  fiice  present ; 

And  what  of  his  performance  comes  at  last  ? 
Folly  itself  in  every  lineament  I 

Its  consequential  features  overcast 
With  the  coxcombical  and  shallow  laugh 

Of  one  who  would,  for  condescension,  hide. 
Yet  in  his  best  behaviour,  can  but  half 

Suppress  the  soomfulness  of  empty  pride.** 

"  And  who  is  Baderd^k  ?  "  methinks  thou  sayest, 
A  ready  question ;  yet  which,  trust  me,  Allan, 
Would  not  be  ask'd,  had  not  the  curse  that  came 
From  Babel,  dipt  the  wings  of  Poetry. 
Napoleon  ask'd  him  once  with  cold  fix'd  look, 
"  Art  thou  then  in  the  world  of  letters  known?" 
**  I  have  deserved  to  be,**  the  Hollander 
Replied,  meeting  that  proud  imperial  look 
With  calm  and  proper  confidence,  and  eye 
As  little  wont  to  turn  away  abash'd 
Before  a  mortal  presence.     He  is  one 
Who  hath  received  upon  his  constant  breast 
The  sharpest  arrows  of  adversity ; 
Whom  not  the  clamours  of  the  multitude. 
Demanding  in  their  madness  and  their  might 
Iniquitous  things,  could  shake  in  his  firm  mind; 
Nor  the  strong  hand  of  instant  tyranny. 
From  the  straight  path  of  duty  turn  aside. 
But  who  in  public  troubles,  in  the  wreck 
Of  his  own  fortunes,  in  proscription,  exile. 
Want,  obloquy,  ingratitude,  neglect. 
And  what  severer  trials  Providence 
Sometimes  inflicteth,  chastening  whom  It  Iovei» 
In  all,  through  all,  and  over  all,  hath  borne 
An  equal  heart,  as  resolute  toward 
The  world,  as  humbly  and  religiously 
Beneath  his  heavenly  Father's  rod  resigned. 
Right-minded,  happy-minded,  righteous  man. 
True  lover  of  his  country  and  hb  kind ; 
In  knowledge,  and  in  inexhaustive  stores 
Of  native  genius  rich ;  philosopher. 
Poet,  and  sage.     The  language  of  a  State 
Inferior  In  illustrious  deeds  to  none, 
But  circumscribed  by  narrow  bounds,  and  now 
Sinking  in  irrecoverable  decline. 
Hath  pent  within  its  sphere  a  name  wherrwltfa 
Europe  should  else  have  rung  firom  side  to  side. 

Such,  Allan,  Is  the  Hollander  to  whom 
Esteem  and  admiration  have  attach'd 
My  soul,  not  less  than  pre-consent  of  mind. 
And  gratitude  for  benefits,  when  being 
A  stranger,  sick,  and  in  a  foreign  land. 
He  took  me  like  a  brother  to  his  house. 
And  ministered  to  me,  and  made  a  time 
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been  wearisome  and  careftil  eke, 
tble,  that  in  my  kalendar 
DO  whiter  dayi.     'Twill  be  a  joy 
oeet  in  Heaven,  though  we  should  look 
other's  earthly  hcf  no  more. 
(    this    world's    complexion  1    **  cheerful 
ughts 

Jioughts  to  the  mind/'  and  these  again 
to  calm  content,  and  steadfast  hoi)e, 

faith  assured. .  .  Return  we  now, 
transition  as  our  daily  life 

its  wholesome  discipline, 

r  strain;  and  from  the  gallery 

tch  Poet's  mis-resemblances 

line ;  where  I  shall  show  thee,  Allan, 

ray  of  Tillainous  visages, 

ong  them  all  there  were  but  one 

likeness  could  be  proved  upon  me, 
Migfa  to  make  me  in  mere  shame 
I  alias^  and  forswear  myself. 

ave  we  first  ?     A  dainty  gentleman, 
eyes  half-closed,  and  countenance 
-edbion  stronger  than  might  suit 
capable  of  being  moved : 
i  sentimental ;  with  an  air 
>ught  and  so  lackadaisycal, 
suppose  the  volume  in  his  hand 
i  be  Zimmermann  on  Solitude. 

mes  a  jovial  landlord,  who  hath  made  it 
trade  to  be  the  shoeing  horn 
Qinercial  customers.     God  Bacchus 
thirstier  votary.     Many  a  pipe 
vinti^e  hath  contributed 
<  cheeks  that  deep  carmine  engrain 'd, 
a  runlet  of  right  Nantes,  I  ween, 
'd  percolation  through  that  trunk, 
hind  it  in  the  boozey  eyes 
d  red  suiAision,  glaxed  and  dim. 

t  is  In  the  evangelical  line, 
isaged  specimen ;  demure, 
hath  put  on  his  Sunday's  face ; 
mation,  by  complexion  sad, 
nions,  and  dyspepsy  sour, 
sons  of  Jack, .  .  I  know  not  which, 
ftth  a  most  numerous  pn^ny, .  . 
r  Mr.  Colbum*s  Magazine 
nt  composite ;  a  bust  supplied 
^4 ;  look,  expression,  character, 
artist's  fancy  and  free  grace, 
tiat  fellow's  birth  and  parentage, 
[iroved  pruliflc ;  one  of  his  breed, 
Pichot  introduced  in  France, 
klonsieur  Sootd ;  and  another, .  . 
sincrcant  too, .  .  the  brothers  Schumann 
nost  cruel  copper-scratcher  2^hoch, 
can  sent  abroad  through  Germany. 
Scbumen  and  the  copper-scratcher 
lisfortune  for  their  recompence, 
soonter  such  a  cut-throat  face 
k  Forest  or  the  Odenwald. 

is  there  a  third  derivative 
!oIbum*s  composite,  which  late 
*lntc  firiignani  hath  preflz'd. 


A  spurious  portrait  to  a  f. lithless  life. 
And  bearing  lyingly  the  libell'd  name 
Of  Lawrence,  impudently  there  insculpt 

The  bust  that  was  the  innocent  forefiither 
To  all  this  base,  abominable  brood, 
I  blame  not,  Allan.     'Twas  the  work  of  Smith, 
A  modest,  mild,  ingenious  man,  nnd  errs, 
Where  erring,  only  because  over-true. 
Too  close  a  likeness  for  similitude ; 
Fixing  to  ever)'  part  and  lineament 
Its  separate  character,  and  missing  thus 
That  which  results  fh>m  all. 

Sir  Smug  comes  next ; 
Allan,  I  own  Sir  Smiig  I     I  recognize 
That  visage  with  its  dull  sobriety; 
I  see  it  duly  as  the  day  returns. 
When  at  the  hwking-glass  with  lather'd  chin 
And  razor-weapon'd  hand  I  sit,  the  fiice 
Composed  and  apprehensively  intent 
Upon  the  necessary  operation 
About  to  be  perform'd,  with  touch,  alas. 
Not  always  confident  of  hair-breadth  skill 
£vcn  in  such  sober  sadness  and  constrained 
Composure  cold,  the  faithful  Painter's  eye 
Had  fix'd  me  like  a  spell,  and  I  could  feel 
My  features  stiffen  as  he  glanced  upon  them. 
And  yet  he  was  a  man  whom  1  loved  dearly. 
My  fellow-traveller,  my  fkmiliar  friend. 
My  household  guest     But  when  he  look*d  upon  me, 
Anxious  to  exercise  his  excellent  art. 
The  countenance  he  knew  so  thoroughly 
Was  gone,  and  in  its  stead  there  sate  Sir  Smug. 

Under  the  graver's  hand.  Sir  Smug  became 
Sir  Smouch, ..  a  son  of  Abraham.     Now  albeit. 
For  rather  would  I  trace  my  lineage  thence 
Than  with  the  oldest  line  of  Peers  or  Kings 
Claim  consanguinity,  that  cast  of  features 
Would  ill  accord  with  me,  who  in  all  forms 
Of  pork,  baked,  roasted,  toasted,  boil'd  or  broil'd. 
Fresh,  salted,  pickled,  seamned,  moist  or  dry. 
Whether  ham,  bacon,  sausage,  souse  or  lirawn, 
T^g,  bladebone,  baldrib,  griskin,  chine,  or  chop, 
Profess  myself  a  genuine  Philopig. 

It  was,  however,  as  a  Jew  whose  portion 
Had  fallen  unto  him  in  a  goodly  land 
Of  loans,  of  omnium,  and  of  three  per  cents. 
That  Messrs.  Percy  of  the  Anecdote-flnn 
Presented  me  unto  their  customers. 
Poor  Smouch  endured  a  worse  judaization 
Under  another  hand.     In  this  next  stage 
He  is  on  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  charged 
With  dealing  in  base  coin      That  he  is  guilty 
No  Judge  or  Jury  could  have  half  a  doubt 
When  they  saw  the  culprit's  (sux  ;  and  he  himself. 
As  you  may  plainly  see,  is  comforted 
By  thinking  he  has  just  ctmtrived  to  keep 
Out  of  rope's  reach,  and  will  come  off  this  time 
For  transportation. 

Stand  thou  forth  for  trial. 
Now,  William  Darton,  of  the  Society 
Of  Friends  called  Quakers ;  thou  who  In  4th  month 
Of  the  year  24,  on  Holbom  HUl, 
At  No.  58.,  didst  wilfully. 
Falsely,  and  knowing  it  was  ftdsely  done. 
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Publish  upon  a  card,  as  Robert  Southey*8, 
A  face  which  might  be  just  as  like  Tom  Foors, 
Or  John,  or  Richard  Any- body-else's  ! 
What  had  I  done  to  thee,  thou  William  Darton, 
•That  thou  shouldst  for  the  lucre  of  base  gain, 
Yea,  for  the  sake  of  filthy  fourpenccs. 
Palm  on  my  countrymen  that  face  for  mine  ? 

0  William  Dart<»n,  let  the  Yearly  Meeting 
Deal  with  thee  for  that  falseness !     All  the  rest 
Are  traceable ;  Smug's  Hebrew  family  ; 

The  German  who  might  properly  adorn 
A  gibl)et  or  a  wheel,  and  Monsieur  Soot6, 
Sons  of  Fitzbust  the  Evangelical ; .  . 

1  recognixe  all  these  unlikencsses. 
Spurious  abominations  though  they  be, 
Each  filiated  on  some  original ; 

But  thou.  Friend  Darton,  and . .  observe  me,  man. 

Only  in  courtesy,  and  quasi  Quaker, 

I  call  thee  Friend  ! .  .  hadst  no  original ; 

No  likeness  or  unlikeness,  silhouette. 

Outline,  or  plaster,  representing  me, 

Whereon  to  form  thy  misrepresentation. 

If  I  guess  rightly  at  the  iiedigree 

Of  thy  bad  groatsworth,  thou  didst  get  a  barber 

To  personate  my  injured  Ijaureateship ; 

An  advertising  barber, .  .  one  who  keeps 

A  bear,  and  when  he  puts  to  death  poor  Bruin 

Sells  his  grease,  fresh  as  fW>m  the  carcass  cut. 

Pro  bono  publico^  the  price  per  pound 

Twelve  shillings  and  no  more.    From  such  a  barber, 

0  unfHend  Darton  !  was  that  portrait  made 

1  think,  or  peradventurc  firom  his  block. 

Next  comes  a  minion  worthy  to  be  set 
In  a  wooden  frame ;  and  here  I  might  invoke 
Avenging  Nemesis,  if  I  did  not  feel 
Just  now  God  Cynthius  pluck  me  by  the  ear. 
But,  Allan,  in  what  shape  God  Cynthius  conies, 
And  wherefore  he  admonisheth  me  thus. 
Nor  thou  nor  I  will  tell  the  world  ;  hereafter 
The  commentators,  my  Malones  and  Reids, 
May  If  they  can.     For  in  my  gallery 
Though  there  remaineth  undescribed  good  store, 
Yet  "  of  enough  enough,  and  now  no  more," 
(As  honest  old  George  Gascoigne  said  of  yore,) 
Save  only  a  last  couplet  to  express 
That  I  am  always  truly  yours, 

Keswick,  August,  l»2A.  R.S.1 


OP    EENE     VERZAMELING     VAN     MIJNE 
AFBEELDINGEN. 


In  pcjuf  vultu  proponi  cereus  utquam."— Horaf. 


Ef.n  Wllderaan,  het  dolhuis  uitgevlogen :  ^ 
F^n  goede  Hals,  maar  zonder  ziel  of  kracht :  ^ 

Een  Sukkelaar.  die  met  verwonderde  oogen 
Om  alles  met  verbeten  wecnin  lacht :  * 

1  The  iiMin  ■iibject  of  thli  eplitle  harinft  been  •nmrpstcd 
by  a  iKN'm  of  Bildcrdtjk'i,  part  onljr  of  which  !  havv  in^nr- 
poratod.  in  a  compresird  and  Tery  inadeqiiato  tranalatlon.  I 
annex  here  the  original.  In  jiutice  to  my  deceased  friend,  — 


L 


Een  Franschmans  lach  op  halfverwrongen  kaken. 

Die  geest  beduidt  op  't  aanzicht  van  een  bloed  :^ 
En,  om  't  getal  dier  fraaiheen  vol  te  maken, 

Eens  Financiers  verwaande  domme  snoet  • 
En  dat  moet  ik,  dat  moet  een  Dichter  wezcn ! 

Gelooft  gy  't  oolt,  die  deze  monsters  zlet  ? 
Geeft,  wat  ik  schreef,  ^on  trek  daar  van  te  lezen 

Zoo  zeg  gerust :  **  Hy  kent  zich  zelven  niet" 

Maar  zacht  een  poos  ! . .  Hoe  langcr  hoe  verkeerdcr ! 

Men  vormt  my  na  uit  Pottebakkers  aard ;  ^ 
Doch  de  Adamskop  beschaamt  den  kunstboutsecrdt-r, 

En  *t  zielloos  ding  is  selfs  den  klei  nlet  waard. . . 

Nu  komt  er  een,  die  zal  u  *t  echte  leven 

In  lenig  wasch  met  voile  lijk'nls  geven  ; 

En  deze  held,  wat  spreldt  hy  ons  ten  toon  ? 

De  knorrigheld  in  eigen  hoofdperMX)n  ; 

Met  zulk  een  lach  van  meelU'  op  de  lippen* 

Als  *  t  zelfgevoel  eens  Trotzaarts  af  laat  glippen 

Verachting  spreidt  op  al  wat  hem  omringt. 

En  half  in  spijt,  zich  tot  vemecdring  dwingt.^ 
•  «  •  •  • 

MUn  God  I  is  't  waar,  zijn  dit  mUn  wezenstrekken, 
En  is  *t  mijn  hart,  dat  ze  aan  roy-zelf  ondekken  ? 
Of  maaldet  gy,  wier  kunst  my  dus  herteelt, 
Un  eigen  aart  onwetend  in  mijn  beeld  ? 
Het  moog  zoo  zijn.     De  Rubens  en  Van  Dfjken ; 
Zijn  lang  voorby,  die  zielen  decn  gelijken : 
Wier  ogg  bun  ziel  een  heldrc  spiegel  was. 
En  geest  en  hart  in  elken  vezel  las, 
Niet,  dagen  lang,  op  't  uiterlijk  bleef  staren, 
Maar  d'eersten  bilk  In  't  harte  kon  bewaren, 
Dlcn  blik  getrouw  in  klei  of  verven  bracht. 
En  spreken  deed  tot  Tiid-en-Nageslacht 

Die  troffen,  ja !  die  wisten  af  te  malen 

Wat  oog  en  mond,  wat  elke  zenuw  sprak ; 
Wier  borst,  doorstroomd  van  hooger  idt^alen, 

Een  hand  bewoog  die  't  voorwerp  noort,  ontbrak. 
Doch,  wat  maalt  gy  ?  .  .  't  Blisnoegen  van  t  venrelcn 

Voor  Rust  der  ziel  in  zalig  zelfgenot ; 
Met  Ongeduld  om  't  haatlijk  t^jdontstelen ; 

En-Bitterheid,  die  met  uw  wanklap  spot 
Wen  ge,  om  den  mond  lets  vrlendlljks  af  te  prachen, 

Of  blaaprigheid  of  mijmrende  emst  verstoort. 
En  door  uw  boert  het  aanzicht  tergt  tot  lachen 

Met  zottemy,  slechts  wreevllg  aangehoord. 

Maar  Hoikies  !  gy,  die  uit  vervlogen  eeuweu 

De  Sohilderkunst  te  rug  riept  op  't  paneel. 
Green  mond  mismaakt  door  t'  zielvertecrend  geeuwen 

Maar  kunstgesprek  vereenlgt  aan  *t  penceel ! 
Zoo  't  Noodlot  wil  dat  zich  in  later  dagen 

Mijn  naam  bewaar  in  't  onwijs  Vaderland« 
En  eenig  beeld  mijn  leest  moet  overdrmgen, 

Het  zlj  geschetst  door  uw  begaafde  band. 
In  uw  tafteel,  bevredlgd  met  my-zelven, 

Ontdek  Ik  't  hart  dat  lof  noch  laster  acht ; 
En,  die  daaruit  m^jn  ziel  weet  op  te  delven 

Mlskent  in  my  noch  inbont  nock  geslacht^ 

1822. 

a  man  of  most  extraordinary  attainments,  and  genius  not  let 

remarknble. 
s  17H4.       »  1786.      «  1806.        •  1813.        •  1820.        7  18» 
"  1H22.  9  Rots-Galmeo.  d.  IL  p.  103. 
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Lucian,  Qvomjdo  Hist.  Scribenda. 


:face  to  the  fourth  edition. 

rontinuAtioii  of  the  Arabian  Tales,  the  Don- 
roentiooed ;  a  seminary  for  evil  magicians, 
be  roots  of  the  sea.  From  this  seed  the 
romance  has  grown.  Let  me  not  be  sup- 
>  prefer  the  rhythm  in  which  it  is  written, 
Hlly  considered,  to  the  regular  blank  verse ; 
tnX  measure,  in  my  judgement,  of  which  our 
le  language  is  capable.  For  the  following 
have  preferred  it,  because  it  suits  the  varied 
it  is  the  ArabeMquM  ornament  of  an  Arabian 


dramatic  sketches  of  Dr.  Sayers,  a  volume 
o  lover  of  poetry  will  recollect  without  plea- 
iueed  me,  when  a  young  versifier,  to  practise 
hythm.  I  felt  that  while  it  gave  the  poet  a 
nge  of  expression,  it  satisfied  the  ear  of  the 

It  were  easy  to  make  a  parade  of  learning. 
Derating  the  various  feet  which  it  admits: 
ly  needful  to  observe  that  no  two  lines  are 
d  in  tetjueneti  which  can  be  read  into  one. 
-sellable  lines,  it  will  perhaps  be  answered, 

an  Alexandrine:  the  truth  is,  that  the 
rine,  when  harmonious,  is  composed  of  two 
ble  lines. 

dvantage  this  metre  assuredly  possesses, — 
est  reader  cannot  distort  it  into  discord  :  he 
d  it  prosaically,  but  its  flow  and  fall  will  still 
rptible.  Terse  is  not  enough  favoured  by 
"XVih  reader:  perhaps  this  is  owing  to  the 
eness,  the  regular  Jew's  harp  twinff-twang, 

has  been  foolishly  called  heroic  measure. 

wish  the  impromMotori  tune ;  —  but  some- 
at  denotes  the  sense  of  harmony,  something 
Mxrent  of  feeling, — like  the  tone  which  every 
eiisarily  gives  to  poetry 

m,0aohfr,\900. 


r  Mont  ted  a  simUar  pktors  ia  his  mind  when  lie 

at  pUios  with  lowly  cottages  fDriorn, 

with  the  low-wavarinf  iky." 


THALABA  THE  DESTllOYEll. 


THE  FIRST  BOOK. 


"  . .  WorM  and  worse,  young  Orphane,  be  thy  payne, 
If  thou  due  fengcniu-e  doe  fortieare. 
Till  guiltie  blood  her  guerdon  do  obtayne.*' 

Faery  Queen,  B.  li.  Can.  1. 


1. 

How  beautiful  is  night  I 

A  dewy  freshness  fllis  the  silent  air ; 

No  mist  obscures,  nor  cloud,  nor  speck,  nur  stain. 

Breaks  the  serene  of  heaven ; 

In  full-orb'd  glory  yonder  Moon  divine 

Rolls  through  the  dark  blue  depths. 

Beneath  her  steady  ray 

The  desert-circle  spreads. 

Like  the  roimd  ocean,  girdled  with  the  sky.  ■ 

How  beautiful  is  night  I 

2. 

Who  at  this  untimely  hour 

Wanders  o'er  the  desert  sands  ? 

No  station  is  in  view. 

Nor  palm-grove,  islandefl  amid  the  waste. 

The  mother  and  her  child. 

The  widow'd  mother  and  the  fatherless  boy. 

They  at  this  untimely  hour 

Wander  o'er  the  desert  sands. 

3. 

Al&s  I  the  setting  sun 

Saw  Zeinab^  in  her  bliss, 

llodcirah's  wife  beloved. 

Alas  !  the  wife  Iwloved, 

The  fruitful  mother  late. 

Whom  when  the  daughters  of  Arabia  named. 

They  wish'd  their  lot  like  hers. 

She  wanders  o'er  the  desert  sands 

A  wretched  widow  now; 

The  fruitful  mother  of  so  fair  a  race, 

With  only  one  preserved, 

She  wanders  o'er  the  wilderness. 

*  It  may  be  worth  mentioning,  that,  according  to  Pletro 
della  Valle,  thii  i«  the  nmme  of  which  the  Latins  have  made 
Zenobia. 
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4. 

No  tear  relieved  the  burthen  of  her  heart ; 

Stunn'd  with  the  heavy  woe,  she  felt  like  one 

Half-waken'd  from  a  midnight  dream  of  blood. 

But  sometimes  when  the  boy 

Would  wet  her  hand  with  tears, 

And,  looking  up  to  her  flx*d  countenance, 

Sob  out  the  name  of  Mother !  then  she  groan'd. 

At  length  collecting,  Zeinab  tum*d  her  eyes 

To  heaven,  and  pral^'d  the  Lord ; 

•*  He  gave,  he  takes  away  ! "  ' 

The  pious  suttercr  cried, 
**  The  Lord  our  God  is  good !  ** 

5. 

"  Good  is  He  !  *'  quoth  the  boy : 

"  Why  are  my  brethren  and  my  sisters  slain  ? 

Why  is  my  father  kill'd  ? 

Did  ever  we  neglect  our  prayers. 

Or  ever  lift  a  hand  unclean  to  Heaven  ? 

Did  ever  stranger  Arom  our  tent 

.   Unwelcomed  turn  away  ? 

Mother,  He  is  not  good  !  ** 


6. 


Then  Zeinab  beat  her  breast  in  agony, 

"  O  God,  forgive  the  child  ! 

He  knows  not  what  he  says ; 

Thou  know'st  I  did  not  teach  him  thoughts  like  these ; 

0  Prophet,  pardon  him  I " 

7. 

She  had  not  wept  till  that  assuaging  prayer, . . 

The  fountidns  of  her  grief  were  open'd  then, 

And  tears  relieved  her  heart 

She  raised  her  swimming  eyes  to  Heaven, 

**  Allah,  thy  will  be  done  ! 

Beneath  the  dispensations  of  that  will 

1  groan,  but  murmur  not 

A  day  will  come,  when  all  things  that  are  dark 

Will  be  made  clear; . .  then  shall  I  know,  O  Lord  I 

Why  in  thy  mercy  thou  hast  stricken  me ; 

Then  see  and  understand  what  now 

My  heart  believes  and  feels." 

8. 
Toung  Thalaba  in  silence  heard  reproof; 

His  brow  in  manly  frowns  was  knit 

With  manly  thoughts  his  heart  was  full. 

•*  Tell  me  who  slew  my  father?  "  cried  the  boy. 

Zeinab  replied  and  said, 

"  I  knew  not  that  there  lived  thy  father's  foe. 

The  blessings  of  the  poor  for  him 

Went  daily  up  to  Heaven ; 


I  *'  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  taketh  away ;  blessed  be 
the  name  of  the  Lord."  —  Job,  1.  21. 

I  have  placed  a  Scripture  phrase  in  the  mouth  of  a  Mahom- 
medan ;  but  {t  is  a  saying  of  Job,  and  there  can  be  no  impro- 
priety in  making  a  modern  Arab  speak  like  an  ancient  one. 
Resignation  is  particularly  inculcated  by  Mahommed,  and  of 
all  his  precepts  it  is  tliat  which  his  followers  have  best  ob- 
served :  it  is  even  the  vice  of  the  East.  It  had  been  easy  to 
have  made  Zeinab  speak  from  the  Koran,  if  the  tame  language 
of  the  Koran  could  be  ri>merabered  by  the  few  who  have 
toiled  through  its  dull  tautology.    1  thought  it  better  to  ex- 


In  distant  lands  the  traveller  told  his  praise; 
I  did  not  think  there  lived 
Hodelrah's  enemy.** 

9. 

*'  But  I  will  hunt  him  through  the  world  ! 
Toung  Thalaba  exclalm*d. 
**  Already  I  can  bend  my  &ther*s  bow; 

Soon  will  my  arm  have  strength 
To  drive  the  arrow-feathers  to  his  heart." 

10. 

Zeinab  replied,  **  O  Thalaba,  my  child. 

Thou  lookest  on  to  distant  days. 

And  we  are  In  the  desert,  fur  from  men  : " 

II. 

Not  till  that  moment  her  afflicted  heart 

Had  leisure  for  the  thought. 

She  cast  her  eyes  around, 

Alas !  no  tents  were  there 

Beside  the  bending  sands. 

No  palm-tree  rose  to  spot  the  wilderness ; 

The  dark  blue  sky  closed  round. 

And  rested  like  a  dome  * 

Upon  the  circling  waste. 

She  cast  her  eyes  around, 

Famine  and  Thirst  were  there ; 

And  then  the  wretched  Mother  bow'd  her  he 

And  wept  upon  her  child. 

12. 

A  sudden  cry  of  wonder 

From  Thalaba  aroused  her ; 

She  raised  her  head,  and  saw 

Where  high  in  air  a  stately  palace  rose. 

Amid  a  grove  embowered 

Stood  the  prodigious  pile ; 

Trees  of  such  ancient  nuye^ity 

Tower'd  not  on  Yemen's  happy  hills. 

Nor  crown'd  the  lofty  brow  of  Lebanon  : 

Fabric  so  vast  "O  lavishly  enrich'd. 

For  Idol,  or  for  Tyrant  never  yet 

Raised  the  slave  race  of  man. 

In  Rome,  nor  In  the  elder  Bab>'lon, 

Nor  old  Persepolls, 

Nor  where  the  fiDonlly  of  Greece 

Hymn'd  Eleutherlan  Jove. 

13. 

Here  studding  axure  tablatums 

And  ray'd  with  feeble  light 

Star-like  the  ruby  and  the  diamond  shone 

Here  on  the  golden  towen 


press  a  feeling  of  religion  in  that  language  with  whii 
religious  ideas  are  connected. 

*  "  La  mer  n'est  plus  qu*un  cercle  anx  yvax  drs  Mil 
Od  le  Ciel  forme  un  d6me  appuy^  sur  let  flots. 
Le  Notntttu  Monae,  par  3i,  LeSi 

s  The  magnificent  Mosque  at  Tauris  b  faced  vft 
nlshed  bricks,  of  vartout  coloars,  iike  tmottJSme  tuiUt 
PertiOt  says  Tavemier.  One  of  its  dome*  Is  coverai 
white  flower-work  upon  a  greeo  grouad ;  the  otk« 
black  ground,  spotted  with  whitm  itwa.    GUdiBg  1 
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The  yeOow  moon-beam  lay, 

lere  with  white  ■plendour  floods  the  silver  wall. 

Less  wonditMis  pile  and  less  magniflcent 

Sennamar  built  at  Hirah  >,  though  his  art 

Seal*d  with  one  stone  the  ample  editice, 

And  made  its  colours,  like  the  serpent's  skin, 

Play  with  a  changeful  beauty :  him,  its  Lord, 

Jealous  lest  after  effort  might  surpass 

The  then  unequall'd  palace,  from  its  height 

Dash'd  on  the  pavement  down. 

14. 

They  enter'd,  and  through  aromatic  paths 

Wondering  they  went  along. 

At  length,  upon  a  mossy  bank. 

Beneath  a  tall  mimosa's  shade. 

Which  o'er  him  bent  its  living  canopy, 

They  saw  a  man  reclined. 

•img  he  appear*d,  for  on  his  cheek  there  shone 

The  morning  glow  of  health, 

dl  the  brown  beard  curl*d  close  around  his  chin. 

He  slept,  but  at  the  sound 

Of  coming  fbet  awaking,  flx'd  his  eyes 

In  wonder,  on  the  wanderer  and  her  child. 

**  Forgive  us,"  Zeinab  cried, 

**  Distress  hath  made  us  bold. 

Relieve  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  1 

Blessed  are  they  who  succour  the  distrest ; 

For  them  hath  God  appointed  Paradise.' 


n 


16. 

He  heard,  and  he  look*d  up  to  heaven, 

And  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks : 

**  It  Is  a  human  voice  I 

I  thank  thee,  O  my  God  ! . . 

How  many  an  age  hath  pas8*d 

Since  the  sweet  sounds  have  visited  my  ear ! 

I  thank  thee,  O  my  God, 

It  b  a  human  voice !  ** 

16. 
To  Zeinab  turning  then,  he  said, 
**  O  mortal,  who  art  thou, 

BQQ  upon  Oriental  buildings.  At  Boghar  In  Bactria 
rtd  tTaT«U«r  Jenklnson*  saw  **man7  housei,  temples, 
nonameots  of  stone,  sumptuously  builded  aud  gilt" 
Pc«u  "  tbey  consume  about  tbeir  Varely  or  Idol  houses 
:  score  of  lenfe-gold,  for  that  thej  overlay  all  the  tops  of 
hnoses  with  gold,  and  some  of  them  are  covered  with 
froan  the  top  to  the  foote ;  in  covering  whereof  there  is 
!at  store  of  gold  spent,  for  that  every  ten  years  they  new 
Lsr  them  with  gold,  from  the  top  to  the  foote,  so  that 

this  vanitle  tbey  spend  great  aboundance  of  golde.  For 
f  ten  years  the  rafai  doth  consume  the  gold  from  these 
let."*  _  Oner  Frederick,  m  Hakluyt. 

wiite  of  ornament  and  labour  characterises  all  the 
ks  of  the  Orientalists.  1  have  seen  illuminated  Persian 
oscripts  thai  most  each  have  been  the  toil  of  many  years, 
y  page  paJnted.  not  with  representations  of  life  and 
acrs,  but  usoally  like  the  curves  and  lines  of  a  Turkey 
«C  conveying  no  Idea  whatever,  as  absurd  to  the  eye  as 
MnMt-vencs  to  the  ear.    The  little  of  their  literature 

kas  reached  us  is  equally  worthless.  Our  barbariam 
Ivs  have  called  Ferdusi  the  Oriental  Homer.  Mr. 
■pion  has  pobUshed  a  specimen  of  his  poem ;  the  trans- 
■  h  Hid  to  be  bad  and  certainly  must  be  unfkithfUl,  for 
JBihyia,  bit  Che  vilest  copy  of  a  picture  at  least  repre- 


Whose  gifted  eyes  have  pierced 
The  shadow  of  concealment  that  hath  wrapt 
These  bowers,  so  many  an  age. 

From  eye  of  mortal  man  ? 
For  countless  years  have  pass*d, 
And  never  foot  of  man 
The  bowers  of  Irem  trod, .  . 
Save  only  I,  a  miserable  wretch 
From  Heaven  and  Earth  shut  out  !** 

17. 
Fearless,  and  scarce  surprised* 
For  grief  in  Zeinab's  soul 
All  other  feebler  feelings  overpower'd. 
She  answer'd ,  "Yesterday 
I  was  a  wife  beloved. 
The  fhiitful  mother  of  a  numerous  race. 
I  am  a  widow  now. 
Of  all  my  offspring  this  alone  is  left 
Praise  to  the  Lord  our  God, 
He  gave.  He  takes  away  I  *' 

18. 
Then  said  the  stranger,  "  Not  by  Heaven  unseen. 
Nor  in  unguided  wanderings,  hast  thou  reach'd 
This  secret  place,  be  sure  ! 
Nor  for  light  purpose  is  the  veil, 
That  fh>m  the  Universe  has  long  shut  out 
These  ancient  bowers,  withdrawn. 
Hear  thou  my  words,  O  mortal,  in  thine  heart 
Treasure  what   I  shall  tell ; 
And  when  amid  the  world 
Thou  shalt  emerge  again, 
Repeat  the  warning  tale. 
Why  have  the  fathers  suffered,  but  to  make 
The  children  wisely  safe  ? 

19. 

»«  The  Paradise  of  Irem*  this. 
And  this  that  wonder  of  the  world. 
The  Palace  built  by  Shedad  in  his  pride. 

sents  the  subject  and  the  composition.  To  make  this  Iliad  of 
the  East,  as  they  have  sacrilegiously  styled  it,  a  good  poem, 
would  be  realising  the  dreams  of  alchemy,  and  transmuting 
lead  into  gold. 

The  Arabian  Tales  certainly  abound  with  genius;  they 
have  lost  their  metaphorical  rubbish  in  passing  through  the 
filter  of  a  French  translation. 

>  The  Arabians  call  this  palace  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  It  was  built  for  N6man-al.Aduar,  one  of  those 
Arabian  Kings  who  reigned  at  Hlrah.  A  single  stone  fas- 
tened the  whole  structure;  the  colour  of  the  walls  varied 
frequently  in  a  day.  Ndman  richly  rewarded  the  archittn^ 
Sennamar ;  but  recollecting  afterwards  that  he  might  build 
palaces  equal  or  superior  in  beauty  for  his  rival  kings, 
ordered  that  he  should  be  thrown  from  the  highest  tower  of 
the  edifice D'Herbriot. 

An  African  colony  had  been  settled  In  the  north  of  Ireland 
long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Neimhedians.  It  is  recorded, 
that  Neimheidh  had  employed  four  of  their  artisans  to  erect 
for  him  two  sumptuous  palaces,  which  were  so  highly 
finished,  that,  jealous  lest  they  might  construct  others  on  the 
same,  or  perhaps  a  grander  plan,  he  had  them  privately  made 
away  with,  the  day  after  they  had  completed  their  work.  — 
0'HaUoran*s  History  qf  Ireland. 

*  The  tribe  of  Ad  were  descended  from  Ad,  the  son  of  Aus 
or  Us,  the  son  of  Irem,  the  son  of  Shem,  the  son  of  Noah 
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Aliu !  In  the  day«  of  my  youth* 

The  huni  of  mankind 

M'au  heanl  In  yon  wilderness  waste ; 

i>Vr  all  the  winding  sands  ^ 

Thu  tents  of  Ad  were  pitch'd ; 

Uappy  Al-Ahkaf  then, 

Kur  many  and  brave  were  her  sons, 

Uvr  daughtvn  were  many  and  fair. 

20. 
*•  My  name  was  Aswad  then  . . 

AlaM  !  aliLH  I  how  strange 

'V\w  MtiiiHl  HO  lonir  unheard ! 

Of  ntthle  race  I  came, 

\\\w  »»l"  the  wealthy  of  the  earth  my  sire. 

\ii  liuiulrtd  h«>nH>ii  in  my  Cither's  stall, 

MtiNHl  ready  for  his  will ; 

NunierouH  his  robes  of  silk ; 

I  hit  iiuiuli«^r  of  his  camels  was  not  known. 

TlieM*  were  my  heritage, 

n  iliMi  I  thy  gifts  were  these; 


«hii  4II1M  l>iit  I'liiiAiilon  of  tongum,  settled  In  Al-Ahkif.  or 
|lii>  S^  liiilinH  HHitilt  In  thi'  proTince  of  Iladramaut,  where  hit 
|i-i4t«tilt  Hit'Mily  miiltlpliMl.  Their  fint  King  was  Shedad. 
(III.  •III!  Ill  All,  of  whom  the  eastern  writers  dellTor  many 
iiiiuliiiit  llilitifs.  iMrlif-ularljr  that  he  ftnisiied  tlie  magnificent 
1U1  liU  iMlliHr  Ii4d  Ix-gun;  wherein  he  built  a  fine  piilace, 
«il>iiiint  Willi  iliillrimu  gardens,  to  embellish  which  be  siiarcd 
III  tlliin  i-iial  iittr  UlHMir,  proposing  thereby  to  create  in  his 
•iiIuhU  «  ■ii|iitrstltloiis  veneration  of  himself  as  a  god. 
I  Nil  H4iili>ii  iir  parHdiM)  was  called  the  garden  of  Irem,  and 
|«  MiiiilM'iiKil  III  lite  Koran,  and  often  alludfd  to  by  the 
Hih  iiliil  wtilitrs.  The  city,  they  tell  us,  is  still  standing  in 
11,1.  iliMiii  ill  Adfn,  being  preserved  by  Providence  as  a 
iiiiiMiiMiiiil  tit  fllvliiit  Justice,  though  it  be  invisible,  unless 
r*i|  tun  ly.  wliiiii  (i<id  pormlt*  it  to  be  seen:  a  favour  one 
I  ii|iiliHh  piilMiiilitfl  to  have  received  in  the  reign  of  the 
Hlmlll  Mii*i»lyiih,  who  si'nding  for  him  to  know  the  truth  of 
(III  litNlhn,  (  rilalmh  rnUtird  his  whole  adventure:  that,  as  he 
11114  iiiii  kiiiM  rti-iiiiii'l  hfl  had  lost,  ho  found  himself  on  a  sudden 
m  ilii«  »4>*-s  "f  ll'i"  Hty,  and  entering  it.  saw  not  one  in- 
littiillmil  •  Mt  whirh  itnlng  terrified,  he  stayed  no  longer  than 
l„  1 4^11  It  nil  hlin  some  fine  stones,  which  he  showed  the 

IiIihMI       ftrtl^- 

I  III.  ili*ii!iMli«iits  of  Ad  in  process  of  time  falling  fVom  the 
iriiMhl|i  iif  ihM  tniif  (}od  into  idolatry.  Rod  sent  the  prophet 
lliiHil  I  hImi  U  generally  agreed  to  Iw  Htber)  to  preach  the 
linllr  •''  !•■■  e>Mince,  and  reclaim  thrm.  Vlotid  preached  for 
Hi-mr  P"M*  I"  this  people  without  effect,  till  Rod  at  last  was 
,,,m^  ill  WMlllng  for  tiieir  nrpentance.  The  first  puntth- 
iMi  III  wiiMh  hn  Inflicted  was  a  famine  of  three  years*  con- 
|tiiMi«iM"i  during  all  which  time  the  heavens  were  clokcd 
M|iiiH  lli>:»i'  This,  with  the  evils  which  It  caused,  destroyed 
4  HI  till  |Mrt  of  this  people,  who  were  then  the  richest  and 
iiiii«l  pitwitrfui  of  all  in  Arabia. 

1  tiw  Ailiuo  seeing  themHClvcs  reduced  to  this  extremity, 
null  I iM.flvliig  no  succour  from  their  false  gods,  resolved  to 
iinifrij  a  pilgrimage  to  a  place  in  the  province  of  Hegias, 
i»|ii-iH  M  present  Mecca  is  situated.  There  was  then  a 
hitliri  ^  «if  rml  land  there,  around  which  a  great  concourse  of 
ililli  M-iit  iieople  might  always  be  seen ;  and  ail  tliese  nations, 
llii.  Uiihhil  as  well  as  the  unfaithful,  bnliuved  that  by  visiting 
Mil*  ap"!  allh  devotion,  they  should  obtain  from  God  what- 
(Ml  IIm'^  |rt<tliioned  for,  respecting  the  wants  and  necessities 

III  nil* 

1  III.  Aitl(<'S  having  then  resolved  to  undertake  this  reli- 

kliMia  pitiMM'y.  rhose  seventy  men,  at  whose  head  they  ap- 

|ii.ihii4t  Mitrlailh  and  Kail,  the  two  most  consitierabie  i»er- 

tiMlitf*'*  "'  ^"  C""P^t  to  perform  this  duty  in  the  uanie  of 


But  better  had  it  been  for  Aswad's  soul 

liad  he  ask'd  alms  on  earth 

And  begg'd  the  crumbs  which  from  his  table  fell, 

So  he  had  known  thy  Word. 

21. 

**  Boy,  who  liast  reach*d  ray  solitude. 

Fear  the  Lord  in  the  days  of  thy  youth ! 

My  knee  was  never  taught 

To  bend  before  my  God  ; 

My  voice  was  never  taught 

To  shape  one  holy  prayer. 

We  worshlpp'd  Idols,  wood  and  stone. 

The  work  of  our  own  foolish  hands. 

We  worshipp*d  in  our  foolishness. 

Vainly  the  Prophet's  voice 

Its  frequent  warning  raided, 

*  Rkpent  and  be  roacivEN!*.  . 

We  niock'd  the  messenger  of  God, 

We  mock*d  the  Lord,  long-suffering,  slow  to  wrath. 


the  whole  nation,  and  by  this  means  procure  rain  from 
Heaven,  without  which  their  country  must  be  ruim-d.  Tlie 
deputies  departed,  and  were  hospiubly  rect'ivvd  by  Moa- 
wlyah,  who  at  that  time  reigned  In  the  province  of  Heftiaz. 
They  explained  to  him  the  occasion  of  their  jouniey,  &>  d 
demanded  leave  to  proceed  and  perform  tiieir  devotions  at  the 
Red  Hillock,  that  they  might  procure  rain. 

Mortadh.  who  was  the  wisest  of  this  company,  and  who 
had  lieen  converted  by  the  prophet  Houd,  often  remonstrat«d 
with  his  associates,  that  it  was  useless  to  take  this  joumef  for 
the  purpose  of  praying  at  this  chosen  spot,  unle<s  tliej  bad 
previously  adopted  the  truths  which  the  Prophet  prearhcd, 
and  seriously  repented  of  their  unbelief.  For  how,  said  bf. 
can  you  hope  that  God  will  shed  upon  us  the  abundant 
showers  of  his  mercy,  if  we  refuse  to  hear  the  voiceof  bio 
whom  ho  hath  sent  to  instruct  us  ? 

Kail,  who  was  one  of  the  most  obstinate  in  error,  and  onn- 
sequent!/  of  the  Prophet's  worst  enemies,  hearing  the  db- 
courses  of  his  collengue,  requested  King  M<»&wiyah  to  detain 
Mortadh  prisoner,  whilst  he  and  the  remainder  of  hi*  ron- 
pinions  proceeded  to  make  their  prayers  upon  the  Hillork. 
MoAwlynh  consented,  and,  detaining  Mortadh  captive,  per- 
mitted the  others  to  pursue  their  journey,  and  accoopUib 
their  vow. 

Kail,  now  the  sole  chief  of  the  deputation,  having  arrifsd 
at  the  place,  prayed  thus  :  "  I<ord,  give  to  the  people  of  Ad 
such  rains  as  It  shall  please  thee."  And  he  had  scarcely 
finished  when  there  appeared  three  clouds  In  the  sky.  «w 
white,  one  red.  the  third  black.  At  the  same  time  theft 
words  were  heard  to  proceed  from  Heaven :  **  Choose  whic4i  of 
the  three  thou  wilt.**  Kail  chose  the  black,  which  lie  imagined 
the  fullest,  and  most  abundant  in  water,  of  which  they  vert 
in  extreme  want.  After  having  chosen,  he  imnedialtly 
quitted  the  pUce,  and  took  the  road  to  his  own  eonatir. 
congratidating  himself  on  the  happy  success  of  hit  pU' 
grlroage. 

As  soon  as  Kail  arrived  in  the  valley  of  Magaith.  a  part  of 
the  territory  of  the  Adites,  he  luformcd  his  couiitryisen  of 
the  favourable  answer  he  had  received,  and  of  tlie  cload 
whirh  was  soon  to  water  all  their  lands.  The  sensrW* 
people  all  came  out  of  their  houses  to  receive  it ;  but  tbt> 
cloud,  which  was  big  with  the  divine  venireanre,  pmdur^ 
only  a  wind,  most  cold  and  roost  violent,  which  the  Arabs 
call  Sarsar ;  it  continued  to  blow  for  seven  days  and  srvm 
nights,  and  exterminated  all  the  unbelievers  of  ttie  couatri, 
leaving  only  the  prophet  Houd  alive,  and  thoM  who  hai 
beard  him  and  turned  to  the  faith.—  D*Herbeiot. 

1  Al-AhkAfsignifics  the  Winding  Sands. 
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22. 

A  mighty  work  the  pride  of  Shedad  plannM, 

Here  in  the  wilderness  to  form 

A  Garden  more  surpassing  fair 

Than  that  before  whose  gate 

The  lightning  of  the  Cherub's  fiery  sword 

Waves  wide  to  bar  access, 
ce  Adam,  the  transgressor,  thence  was  driven. 
Here,  too,  would  Shedad  build 
A  kingly  pile  sublime. 
The  palace  of  his  pride. 
For  this  exhausted  mines 
Supplied  their  golden  store ; 
>r  this  the  central  caverns  gave  their  gems ; 
For  this  the  woodman's  axe 
Open*d  the  cedar  forest  to  the  sun : 
The  silkworm  of  the  East 
Spun  her  sepulchral  egg ; 
The  hunter  Afrl 
rovok*d  the  danger  of  the  Elephant's  rage ; 
The  Ethiop,  keen  of  scent. 
Detects  the  ebony,  i 
That  deep*lnearth'd,  and  hating  light, 
A  leafless  tree  and  barren  of  all  fruit, 
ith  darkness  feeds  its  boughs  of  raven  grain, 
ixch  were  the  treasures  lavished  in  yon  pile ; 
Ages  have  pass'd  away. 
And  never  mortal  eye 
Gazed  on  their  vanity. 

23. 

■■The  Garden, . .  copious  spring! 

Blest  that  delightful  spot. 

And  every  flower  was  planted  there 

That  makes  the  gale  of  evening  sweet 

e  spAe,  and  bade  the  fiill-grown  forest  rise. 

His  own  creation ;  should  the  King 

Wait  for  alow  Nature's  work  ? 

AD  trees  that  bend  with  luscious  fhiit. 

Or  wave  with  feathery  boughs. 
Or  point  their  sphring  heads  to  heaven, 

I  hare  heard  from  a  certain  Cyprian  botanist,  that  the 
r  does  not  produce  either  leaves  or  fruit,  and  that  it  is 
•«en  exposed  to  the  sun:  that  its  roots  are  Indeed 
the  earth,  which  the  JEthioplans  dig  out ;  and  that 
«rv  mm  among  them  sliilled  in  6nding  the  place  of  its 
>lBcnt.**~  PauMonHu,  translated  by  Tayior. 
he  Adites  worshipped  four  idols,  Sakiah  the  dispenser 
la,  Hafixlab  the  protector  of  traTellers.  Raxekah  the 
of  fiMd,  and  Saleraab  the  preserver  in  sickness.— 
rieim.    Sale, 

beea  was  thus  called.  Mahommed  destroyed  the  other 
ttitioas  of  the  Arabs,  but  he  was  obliged  to  adopt  their 
Id  rooted  Teneration  for  the  Well  and  the  Black  Stone, 
nasfer  to  Mecca  the  respect  and  reverence  which  he 
Miniedfor  Jerusalem. 

keca  is  situated  In  a  barren  place  (about  one  day's 
*j  froa  the  Red  Sea)  In  a  valley,  or  rather  in  the  midst 
say  little  hills.  The  town  is  surrounded  for  several 
I  vU  many  thousands  of  little  hills,  which  are  very 
•ee  to  the  other.  1  have  been  on  the  top  of  some  of 
t*  aev  Mecca,  where  I  could  see  some  miles  about,  but 
IS  not  able  to  see  the  fiulhest  of  the  hills.  They  are  all 
f-vQck,  aid  Mackbh,  and  pretty  near  of  a  bigness,  ap- 
hg  at  a  distaoee  like  cocks  of  hay,  but  all  pointing 
■ds  MeeoL  Some  of  then  are  half  a  mile  in  clrcum- 
>».*«,  bi«  all  near  ef  one  heigfat.    The  people  here 


Or  spreading  wide  their  shadowy  arms, 

Invite  the  traveller  to  repose  at  noon, . . 

Hither,  uprooted  with  their  native  soil. 

The  labour  and  the  pain  of  multitudes, . . 

Mature  in  beauty,  bore  them. 

Here,  fh>quent  in  the  walks 

The  marble  statue  stood 

Of  heroes  and  of  chieft. 

The  trees  and  flowers  remain. 

By  Nature's  care  perpetuate  and  self-sown. 

The  marble  statues  long  have  lost  all  trace 

Of  heroes  and  of  chiefii ; 

Huge  shapeless  stones  they  lie, 

0*ergrowT>  with  many  a  flower. 

24. 
«•  The  work  of  pride  went  on ; 

Often  the  Prophet's  voice 

Denounced  impending  woe ; 

We  mock'd  at  the  words  of  the  Seer, 

We  mock'd  at  the  wrath  of  the  Lord. 

A  long-continued  drought  flrst  troubled  us ; 

Three  years  no  cloud  had  form'd. 

Three  years  no  ndn  had  fidlen ; 

The  wholesome  herb  was  dry. 

The  com  matured  not  for  the  food  of  man. 

The  wells  and  fountains  MC&. 

O  hard  of  heart,  in  whom  the  punishment 

Awoke  no  sense  of  guflt  I 

Headstrong  to  ruin,  obstinately  blind. 

We  to  our  Idols  still  applied  for  aid  ;< 

Sakia  we  invoked  for  rain. 

We  called  on  Raxeka  for  food ; 

They  did  not  hear  our  prayers,  they  could  not  hear  1 

No  cloud  appear'd  in  Heaven, 

No  nightly  dews  came  down. 

25 

**  Then  to  the  Place  of  Concourse  ^  messengers 

Were  sent,  to  Mecca,  where  the  nations  came, 

Round  the  Red  Hillock  kneeling,  to  implore 

have  an  odd  and  foolish  sort  of  tradition  concerning  them, 
viz.,  that  when  Abraham  went  about  building  the  Beat- 
Altak,  God  by  his  wonderful  providence  did  so  order  It,  that 
every  motmiain  in  the  world  should  contribute  something  to 
the  building  thereof;  and  accordingly  every  one  did  send  its 
proportion.  Though  there  Is  a  mountain  near  Atgiert, 
which  is  called  Corra  Dog,  i.  e.  Black  Mountain ;  and  the 
reason  of  its  blackness,  they  say,  is,  because  It  did  not  send 
any  part  of  itself  towards  building  the  Temple  at  Mecca. 
Between  these  hills  is  good  and  plain  travelling,  though  they 
stand  near  one  to  another."  — yi  faithf^  Account  t^  the 
Religion  and  Manners  qf  the  MahomedanSt  ^.,  by  Joseph 
Pitts  qf  Exon. 

"  Adam  after  his  fall  was  placed  upon  the  mountain  of 
Fassem,  in  the  eastern  region  of  the  globe.  Eve  was  banished 
to  a  place,  since  called  DJidda,  which  signifies  the  flrst  of 
mothers  (the  celebrated  port  of  Gedda,  on  the  coast  of 
Arabia).  The  Serpent  was  cast  into  the  most  horrid  desert 
of  the  East,  and  the  spiritual  tempter,  who  seduced  him,  was 
exiled  to  the  coasUof  £d/^AA.  This  fUl  of  our  flrst  parent 
was  followed  by  the  infidelity  and  sedition  of  all  the  spirits, 
DJiwut  who  were  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Then 
God  sent  against  them  the  great  Azaxil,  who  with  a  legion  of 
angels  chased  them  A-om  the  continent,  and  dispersed  them 
among  the  Isles,  and  along  the  diflerent  coasts  of  the  sea. 
Some  time  after,  Adam^  conducted  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  tra- 
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God  in  his  favour'd  place. 

We  sent  to  call  on  God  ; 

All  fools !  unthinking  that  fh>m  all  the  earth 

The  soul  ascends  to  him. 

We  sent  to  call  on  God ; 

Ah  fools  I  to  think  the  Lord 

Would  hear  their  prayers  abroad, 

Who  made  no  prayers  at  home  1 

26. 

**  Meantime  the  work  of  pride  went  on, 

And  still  before  our  Idols,  wood  and  stone, 

We  bow*d  the  impious  knee. 

*  Turn,  men  of  Ad,  and  call  upon  the  Lord,* 

The  Prophet  Houd  exclaim'd ; 

*  Turn  men  of  Ad,  and  look  to  Heaven, 

And  fly  the  wrath  to  come.'  — 

We  mock*d  the  Prophet's  words ; . . 

'  Now  dost  thou  dream,  old  man. 

Or  art  thou  drunk  with  wine  ? 

Future  woe  and  ¥rrath  to  come, 

Still  thy  prudent  voice  forebodes ; 

When  it  comes  will  we  believe. 

Till  it  comes  will  we  go  on 

In  the  way  our  fothers  went 


veiled  into  Arabia,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Mecca.  Hit 
footsteps  diffused  on  all  sides  abundance  and  fertility.  His 
figure  was  encliantlng,  his  stature  lofty,  liis  complexion 
brown,  his  hair  thidi,  long,  and  curled  ;  and  he  then  wore  a 
beard  and  mustachios.  After  a  separation  of  a  hundred 
years,  be  rejoined  Eve  on  Mount  Arefaitht  near  Mecca; 
an  erent  which  gare  that  mount  the  name  of  Ar^failk,  or 
Jrrfe^  that  is,  the  Place  of  Remembrance.  This  favour  of 
the  Eternal  Deity  was  accompanied  by  another  not  less 
striking.  By  his  orders  the  angels  took  a  tent,  Kkayme, 
from  Paradise,  and  pitched  it  on  the  very  spot  where  after- 
wards the  Keabe  was  erected.  This  is  the  most  sacred  of  the 
tabernacles,  and  the  first  temple  which  was  consecrated  to 
the  worship  of  the  Eternal  Deity  by  the  first  of  men,  and  by 
all  his  posterity.  Setk  was  the  founder  of  the  sacred  Kealte  ; 
in  the  same  place  where  the  angeU  had  pitched  the  celestial 
tent,  he  erected  a  stone  edifice,  which  he  consecrated  to  the 
worship  of  the  Eternal  Deity." —  D'Okston. 

**  Bowed  down  by  the  weight  of  years.  Adam  had  reached 
tiie  limit  of  his  earthly  existence.  At  that  moment  he  longed 
eagerly  for  the  fruits  of  Paradise.  A  legion  of  angcb  attended 
upon  bis  latest  sigh,  and,  by  the  command  of  the  Eternal 
Being,  received  his  soul.  He  died  on  Friday  the  7th  of 
April,  Xmmm,  at  the  age  of  nine  hundred  and  thirty  years. 
The  angels  washed  and  purified  his  body ;  which  was  the 
origin  of  funeral  ablutions.  The  arcliangel  Michael  wrapped 
it  in  a  sheet,  with  perfbmes  and  aromatics ;  and  the  archangel 
Gabriel,  discharging  the  duties  of  the  Imameth.  performed,  at 
the  head  of  the  whole  legion  of  angels,  and  of  the  whole 
fkmily  of  this  first  of  the  patriarchs,  the  Salalk'tU-DJenaxe  j 
which  gave  birth  to  funeral  prayers.  The  body  of  Adam  was 
deposited  at  Gkar^ui'Kenz  (the  grotto  of  treasure),  upon  the 
mountain  Djebel-Efy  Couheyu,  which  overlooks  Mecca.  His 
descendants,  at  his  death,  amounted  to  forty  thousand  souls." 
— D'OAsfUM. 

"*  When  Noah  entered  the  ark,  he  took  with  him,  by  the 
command  of  the  Eternal,  the  body  of  Adam,  inclosed  in  a 
box-oofBn.  After  the  waters  had  abated,  his  first  care  was  to 
deposit  it  in  the  same  grotto  from  whence  it  had  been  x^ 
moved." —  D'OAjAm. 

1  *'  Some  of  the  Pagan  Arabs,  when  they  died,  had  their 
Camel  tied  by  their  Sepulchre,  and  so  left  without  meat  or 
drink  to  perish,  and  accompany  them  to  the  other  world. 


Now  are  thy  words  flnom  God  ? 
Or  dost  thou  dream,  old  man, 
Or  art  thou  drunk  with  wine  V 

27. 

**  So  spake  the  stubborn  race. 

The  unbelieving  ones. 

1  too,  of  stubborn  unbelieving  heart. 

Heard  him,  and  heeded  not 

It  chanced,  my  father  went  the  way  of  mai 

He  perish'd  in  his  sins. 

The  funeral  rites  were  duly  paid. 

We  bound  a  Camel  to  his  grave. 

And  left  it  there  to  die. 
So  if  the  resurrection  came  > 
Together  they  might  rise. 
I  pass'd  my  father*s  grave, 
I  heard  the  Camel  moan. 
She  was  his  favourite  beast. 
One  who  had  carried  me  in  infancy. 
The  flrst  that  by  myself  I  learn 'd  to  mount 
Her  limbs  were  lean  with  fismlne,  and  her  e; 
Ghastly  and  sunk  and  dim. 
She  knew  me  as  I  pass'd. 
She  stared  me  in  the  £sce  ;  * 


lest  they  should  be  obliged  at  the  Rerarrection  to  go  o 
which  was  accounted  very  scandalous. 

"  All  affirmed  that  the  pious,  when  they  come  fort) 
their  sepulchres,  shall  find  ready  prepared  for  them 
winged  Camels  with  saddles  of  gold.  Here  are  some  fw 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  Arabians."  —  Sale. 

*  This  line  is  in  one  of  tlie  most  beautifbl  passages 
old  Ballads,  so  full  of  beauty.  1  have  never  seen  the  ba 
print,  and  with  some  trouble  have  procured  only  an  im] 
copy  from  memory.  It  is  necessary  to  insert  some  of  tl 
ceding  stanzas.    The  title  Is, 

*'  Old  Pocltsb*s  Mabb. 

*'  At  length  old  age  came  on  her. 

And  she  grew  faint  and  poor ; 
Her  master  he  fell  out  with  her. 

And  tum'd  her  out  of  door. 
Saying,  if  thou  wilt  not  latwur, 

I  prithee  go  thy  way, — 
And  never  let  me  see  thy  Cmo 

Until  thy  dying  day. 

"  These  words  she  took  unkind. 

And  on  her  way  she  went, 
For  to  fulfil  her  master's  will 

Always  was  her  intent ; 
The  hills  were  very  high. 

The  vallies  very  bare. 
The  summer  it  was  hot  and  dry,  — 

It  starved  Old  Poulter's  Hare. 

*'  Old  Poolter  he  grew  sorrowfbl. 

And  said  to  his  kinsman  Will, 
rd  have  thee  go  and  seek  the  Mare 

O'er  valley  and  o'er  hill ; 
Go,  go,  go,  go.  says  Poulter, 

And  make  haste  back  again. 
For  until  thou  hast  found  the  Have. 

In  grief  I  sliall  remain. 

"  Away  went  Will  so  willingly. 
And  all  day  long  he  sought ; 
Till  when  it  grew  towards  the  night. 
He  in  his  mind  bethought. 
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ki 


u.x  :v>uu«ivi'  litl'U  with  miracles 
■    ii.iii  1I..4WVI  ikbrK*.  diMl  they  shrink 


V. 


It .  t 


..: li  nc;u4uu»  s>'er  the  marble  courts 

<«       ivx.i  >.«^»,  i»  «hi*n  amid  a  shower 


II,     .1  .^iiu^  \»\ctK'*t  vMi  the  vernal  com. 
-».  :k  s.ixi  t^i  'K4UV  th\'  >4)H^hiiv  floor  be  laid. 
v«   iK'itfih  «kith  levt  divine 
lit  :icu«l  \*i\  juxirv  light, 
'  .Ak    :k  -mu  iskvviiK'ut  v«f  the  firmament. 


I ..  I  :i  1,-1  K.iA  .  ii^iiHM,  «hkh  thrj  forced  in,  and  there 
^  ,.  I  ,11  KjMi.f  III  iUv  i»twuhi|r  of  It.  The  thickneii  of 
III  i«  .IK  „  ..  ii-.tiul  u>  Ih>  («viily  tfublts ;  and  when  thejcame 
i..  lit  ■  t  .M  III.  i«all,  U'hiitU  th<*  place  they  had  digg«^, 
III  .  ,1  ,■•  11,1  .'I  «i«vii  viii«*ruld:  In  it  were  a  thousand 
iii..i>  i,>t  n.  1 1^  III  >,  i«»ri>  iluiarwai  an  ounce  of  our  ounces; 
III  I  .1  •..I.  I,  J  It  It.  liitt  kiifw  nut  the  meaning  of  it.  Then 
tiMiooi  .I'll,  \  4«l  u|»  ih«<  mTtnint  how  much  hath  been 
.) .  •,!  >ii  ••.  ik>ii|i  iiii>  iiiiti<kiK'«« ;  they  cost  it  up,  and  lo  it  was 

ii,i.  .Ill Ill  hIiu  H  ihity  Idiind  ;  It  neither  exceeded  nor  was 

■iiii,iii.-  VViiliiii  iliw>  luiiihl  a  square  well,  in  the  square 
..I  II  111.  II  ni)i-,kHii«.  i*Vfry  itiNir  opened  into  a  house  (or 
«.iiiU  I.  Ill  M >iii )i  tlii'iv  »i'r««  dead  b<Nlies  wrapped  up  in  linen. 

ll„  I  I I  i.i«4itU  llti*  liipi>f  the  Pyramid,  a  chamber.  In 

uUi.li  III- 1.-  «ii«  •«  hnUiiw  ■liHifl :  In  it  was  a  statue  of  stone 
itK-  t  null,  tiiil  «(Oilu  It  a  man.  upon  whom  was  a  breast- 
i>Uit  .11  i,iiM  «i<l  M  till  Itmitls  i  upon  his  breast  was  a  sword  of 
iiii  lUiiitii  |ii4ii-.  4iia  al  his  hrad  a  carbuncle  of  the  bigness  of 
iM  .  «4,  .iiiiiiii«  IUm  tlm  llglit  of  the  day ;  and  upon  htm 
H- 1.  I  It  II  .11  Ilia  «iUlti|i  with  a  pen.  no  man  knows  what  they 
•.Uutit       \tl»>t   \kM«MuN  hat!  opentNl  It,  men  entered  into  it 

M iiy  It  4ia.  ami  diwWMled  by  the  slippery  passage  which 

«« III  u  .  •iiiil  tMiim  III  liieiii  came  out  safe,  and  others  died.' **_ 

I ».4«  t\i**mKtnMiui*^tU' 

>  I  Ui-  \  -ii  Imiiii  III  IB  III  In*  found  In  most  of  the  subterranean 
|i  \\,)\  i>«  «•!  Uiiiiitm  i>  I  ha VII  no  where  seen  so  circumstantial 
4(1  .|i«.iiiiii  1*1  «•  wtiiidrrhil  properties  as  in  a  passage  of 
Idittuii*.  HimltHl  by  HIiiplianlus  in  his  Notes  to  Saxo-Gram- 

Ul  (ill  III 

\\iill«i  IliM  KliiM  was  at  Bologna,  a  stone,  wonderful  in 
Ui  •|iiiii<«  •itiil  M4liHi<,  was  brought  to  him  from  the  East 
Imlli  >  l*t  4  M>4M  uiikiiiiwii.  who  appeared  by  his  manners  to 
(i,  •«  litiliHiUit  ll  simrkli'd  as  though  all  burning  with  an 
liii  II  iiuilti  •|ili>iiiliiiti .  llNBliliig  radiance,  and  shooting  on  cTery 
«(iti-  u«  lH»«iii«,  M  IiIIihI  the  surrounding  air  to  a  great  distance 
aWktK  llaM  ">  ■*■'  <*'>  ''X  *"/  **>'^  endurable.  In  this  also  it 
it4«  Miiuili-ilitl,  lt««l  iN'Ing  most  impatient  of  the  earth,  if  it 
1^4*  iiMilliiHl-  II  wiiiilil  force  its  way,  and  Immediately  fly 
^((1^  «  iii>illii>i  iMuld  II  In*  ccmtalncd  by  any  art  of  man.  In  a 
u>«(Mi«  |*l>M-t'i  I'til  appeared  only  to  Io?e  those  of  ample  extent. 
\\  «4«  Ml  III**  uliiiiiat  purity,  stained  by  no  soil  nor  spot. 
^Ytwlu  aliiipMll  hail  none,  for  iu  figure  was  inconstant  and 
Mi(iiHt-ul>iillt  \  iianMliiK.  snd  though  at  a  distance  it  was  beau- 
\\\\\\  |M  lit**  vl*'>  '*  wiHild  not  suffer  itself  to  be  handled  with 
mu«uull)>  l*ttl  !'**■*  '^°*^  ^^°  obstinately  struggled  with  it, 
««  m  «m  |i|i«  kiMts  iHifuro  many  spectators  experienced.  If  by 
vIctUH'  •*>>*  |*4'l  "I  '*  ^'^  broken  off.  for  it  was  not  Tcrybard, 
14  ^\4Hii*  iHilldiiM  Ims."  *—  nuanuSt  lib.  viil. 


I 


«  •niii-  tt***  ""***  ***  writtm.  I  have  found  in  Ft?Joo  the  hiUory  of  this 

,.        tl   •*  miMH**  ••  »  riddle  or  ■Ikuory  of  .p'rr,  hy  »  Frmrh  phy- 

'^^     i^tHil  *•»•••■""  !•'  '*»*■  '♦••■"I**"  auUjor,  luid  iHibliUied  liy  him  in  a 

**^  ^     4V    .*-'<"•  »»'"""  ratui*.    From  licnce  it  wa*  t^rarted.  and 

H  \\^^ *  *"'  *"**'''"•  '"•^'"''  P*>J"^<''»».  »»»o had  written  a  creduknu 

'■*^^\    ^^     i,.,MMMaiia«i  *nA  a  -tijiy  of  ihi«  letivr  cauie  Into  the  hands 


yl    ^k»WIW> 


lit  tllM  u«rr«l  the  fWcvfifiim  im  la<e.  for  a  tecond  alltioo  of 


H   lii  IrtiKM  !»*»  »*^ 


at  Frankfiiit. 


Here  self-suspended  hangs  in  air. 

As  its  pure  substance  loathed  material  touch, 

The  living  cartMmcle ;  > 

Sun  of  tlie  lofty  dome. 

Darkness  hath  no  dominion  o'er  its  beams ; 

Intense  it  glows,  an  ever-flowing  spring 
(>f  radiance,  like  the  day-flood  in  its  source. 

31. 

**  Impious  1  the  Trees  of  vegetable  gold 
Such  as  In  £den*s  groves 
Yet  innocent  it  grew ;« 
Impious  !  he  made  his  boast,  though  Heaven  had  hid 


In  the  Mirror  of  Stones,  Carfounclet  are  said  to  be  msle 
and  female.  The  females  throw  out  their  brightness:  the 
stars  appear  burning  within  the  males. 

Like  many  other  jewels,  the  Carbuncle  was  supposed  to  be 
an  animal  substance,  formed  In  the  serpent.  The  serpent's 
Ingenious  method  of  preserrtng  it  from  tho  song  of  the 
charmer,  is  related  in  an  after-note.    Book  ix. 

*  "  Adam."  says  a  Moorish  author,  "after  haring eaten  the 
forbidden  fruit,  sought  to  hide  himself  under  the  shade  of  the 
trees  that  form  the  bowers  of  Paradise :  the  Gold  and  Silver 
trees  refused  their  shade  to  the  father  of  the  human  rare. 
God  asked  them,  why  they  did  so  ?  '  Because,'  replied  the 
Trees,  *  Adam  has  transgressed  against  yo«ir  commandment. 
*  Ye  hare  done  well.'  answered  the  Creator ;  *  and  that  jrtw 
fidelity  may  be  rewarded,  'tis  my  decree  that  men  shall  here- 
after  become  your  slaves,  and  that  In  search  of  you  tbef 
shall  dig  into  the  rery  bowels  of  the  earth.'  "—Ckmirr. 

"  The  black  lead  of  Borrodale  is  dcscrttied  as  lying  in  the 
mine  in  the  form  of  a  tree ;  it  hath  a  t>ody  or  root,  and  veiu 
or  branches  fly  fh>m  it  In  different  directions :  the  root  or 
body  is  the  finest  black  lead,  and  the  branches  at  the  eitre^ 
mities  the  worse  the  farther  they  fly.  The  Telns  or  brancfaei 
sometimes  shoot  out  to  the  surface  of  the  ground."— ilKlrAM- 
Mfs*<  Hist.  <4  Cumberland. 

"  They  have  founde  by  experience,  that  the  vein  of  goMr  ii 
a  living  tree,  and  that  the  same  by  all  waies  that  It  spreadeth 
and  springeth  from  the  roote  by  the  softe  pores  and  passage* 
of  the  earth,  putteth  forth  branches,  even  unto  the  upperronit 
parU  of  the  earth,  and  ccaseth  not  untill  it  dikcover  itself  unto 
the  open  aire :  at  which  time  It  sheweth  forthe  certaine  beau- 
tiful colours  In  the  steede  of  floures,  round  ati im's  of  gulden 
earth  in  the  steedo  of  fruites ;  and  thinue  plates  in^tecdeoT 
leaves.  Thry  say  that  the  roote  of  the  golden  tree  extendttb 
to  the  center  of  the  earth,  and  there  taketh  norishment  of 
increase :  for  the  deeper  that  they  dig,  they  finde  the  trunka 
thereof  to  be  so  much  the  greater,  as  farre  as  they  may  fuUove 
it,  for  abimdance  of  water  springing  in  the  mountains.  Of 
the  branches  of  this  tree,  they  finde  some  as  small  as  a 
thread,  and  others  as  bigge  as  a  man's  finger,  according  to 
the  largeness  or  straightncsse  of  the  riftes  and  cliftes.  Tbey 
have  sometimes  chanced  upon  whole  caves,  sustained  sad 
borne  up  as  it  were  with  golden  pillers,  and  this  in  the  waiet 
by  the  which  the  branches  ascende :  the  which  being  6^ 
with  the  substance  of  the  trunke  creeping  from  beneath,  the 
branche  maketh  Itself  waic  by  whiche  it  male  pass  out.  It  i* 
oftentimes  divided,  by  encountring  with  some  lUnde  of  hai^ 
stone ;  yet  is  it  in  other  cliftes  nourished  by  the  exhalatkioi 
and  virtue  of  the  roote."  —  Pirtro  Mariire. 

*-  Metals,"  says  Herrera.  (5. 3. 15.)  "  are  Uke  planU  hlddes 
In  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  with  their  trunk  and  boughs,  wbidi 
are  the  veins ;  for  it  appears  In  a  certain  manner,  that  Hke 
plants  they  go  on  growing,  not  because  they  hare  any  iniriiA 
life,  but  l)ccausetliey  are  produced  in  the  entrails  of  the  esrtk 
by  the  virtue  of  the  sun  and  of  the  planets ;  and  m  they  gn  oa 
Increasing.  And  as  mculs  are  thus,  as  It  were,  plants  hiddes 
in  the  earth ;  so  plants  are  animals  fixed  to  one  place.  ■«■- 
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So  d^ep  the  baneful  ore, 
hat  they  should  branch  and  bud  for  him, 
rt  should  force  their  blossoms  and  their  fruit, 
And  re-create  for  him  whate'er 
Was  lost  in  Paradise. 
Therefore  at  Shedad's  voice 
Here  tower*d  the  palm,  a  silver  tnmk, 
The  flne  gold  net-work  >  growing  out 

Loose  from  its  rui^ircd  boughs. 
Tall  as  the  cedar  of  the  mountain,  here 
he  gold  branches,  hung  with  emerald  leaves, 
iura'd  with  pearls,  and  rich  with  ruby  fhiit 

32. 

*  O  Ad  I  my  country !  evil  was  the  day 
That  thy  unhappy  sons 
Crouched  at  this  Nimrod's  throne.^ 
nd  placed  him  on  the  pedestal  of  power, 
knd  laid  their  liberties  beneath  his  feet, 
iobbing  their  children  of  the  hrritancc 

Their  fiithers  handed  down, 
'hat  was  to  him  the  squandered  wealth  ? 
'hat  was  to  him  the  burthen  of  the  land. 
The  lavish'd  misery  ? 
He  did  but  speak  his  will, 
nd,  like  the  blasting  Siroc  of  the  sands. 
The  ruin  of  the  royal  voice 
Found  its  way  every-whcn*. 
I  man-el  not  that  he,  whose  power 
o  earthly  law,  no  human  feeling  curb*d, 
Mock'd  at  the  Uving  God ! 

33. 

.nd  now  the  King*s  command  went  forth 
Dong  the  people,  bidding  old  and  young, 
bind  and  wife,  the  master  and  the  slave. 
All  the  collected  multitudes  of  Ad, 
Here  to  repair,  and  hold  high  festival, 
hat  be  might  see  his  people,  they  l>ehold 
Their  King's  magnificence  and  power. 


r  the  alhneiit  which  Nature  hat  proTided  for  them  at 
tb:  And  to  animals,  as  thejr  hare  a  more  perfect 
sense  and  knowledge  hath  t>een  given,  to  go  about 
their  ailment.  So  that  barren  earth  is  the  support 
,  and  fertile  earth  of  plants,  and  pUnts  of  animals : 
>crfcct  serving  the  more  perfect.*' 
(rest  nomber  of  stringy  fibres  seem  to  stretch  out 
boughs  of  the  Palm,  on  each  side,  which  cross  one 
D  such  a  manner  that  thej  take  out  flrom  between  the 
tort  of  bark  like  close  net-work,  anil  this  they  spiu 
the  hand,  and  with  it  make  cords  of  all  sixes,  which 
if  used  in  Egypt.  They  also  make  of  it  a  sort  of 
clothet.*'—  Poeodte. 

ad  was  the  flrst  King  of  the  Adites.    I  hare  oma- 

ils  palace  less  profusely  than  the  Oriental  writers 

ribe  ft.    In  the  notes  to  the  Bakar-Danusk  is  the 

aoeoont  of  its  magnificence  from  the  Tqfai  at  Mu- 

Bsant  and  elevated  spot  being  fixed  upon,  Shuddaud 
d  an  hondred  chiefs  to  collect  skilful  artists  and 
from  ^  countries.  He  al«o  commanded  the  mo- 
Syrla  and  Ormus  to  send  him  all  their  Jewels  and 
tCoocs.  Forty  camel-loads  of  gold,  silver,  and 
ere  dally  vsed  In  the  building,  which  contained  a 
■padooa  quadrangles  of  many  thousand  rooms.  In 
««ra  artificial  tre«a  of  gold  and  silver,  whose  leaves 
raids.  Mid  fridts  clusters  of  pearls  and  Jewels.    The 


The  day  of  festival  arrived  ; 
Hither  they  came,  the  old  man  and  the  hoy. 
Husband  and  wife,  the  master  and  the  slave. 
Hither  they  came.     From  yonder  high  tower  top, 
'      The  loftiest  of  the  Palace,  Shedad  look'd 
Down  on  his  tribe  :  their  tents  on  yonder  sands 
Rose  like  the  countless  billows  of  the  sea ; 
Their  tread  and  voices  like  the  ocean  roar. 
One  deep  confusion  of  tumultuous  sounds. 
They  saw  their  King's  magnificence,  beheld 
His  palace  sparkling  like  the  Angel  domes 
Of  Paradise,  his  Garden  like  the  bowers 
Of  early  Eden,  and  they  shouted  out, 
'  Great  is  the  King  1  a  God  upon  the  earth  1* 

34. 

**  Intoxicate  with  joy  and  pride. 

He  heard  their  blasphemies ; 

And  in  his  wantonness  of  heart  he  bade 

The  Prophet  Houd  be  brought ; 

And  o*cr  the  marble  courts. 

And  o'er  the  gorgeous  rooms 

Glittering  with  gems  and  gold. 

He  led  the  Man  of  God. 

*  Is  not  this  a  stately  pile?* 

Cried  the  monarch  in  his  joy. 

•  Hath  ever  eye  beheld. 

Hath  ever  thought  conceived. 

Place  more  magnificent  ? 

Houd,  they  say  that  Heaven  imparteth 

Words  of  wisdom  to  thy  lips ; 

Look  at  the  riches  round. 

And  value  them  aright. 

If  so  thy  wisdom  can.* 

35. 

"  The  Prophet  heard  his  vaunt. 

And,  with  an  aweful  smile,  he  answer*d  him, 

'  ()  Shedad  !  only  in  the  hour  of  death  ' 

We  learn  to  value  things  like  these  aright* 

ground  was  strowed  with  ambergris,  musk,  and  saffron. 
Between  every  two  of  the  artificial  trees  was  planted  one  of 
delicious  fruit.  This  romantic  abode  took  up  five  hundred 
years  in  the  completion.  When  finished.  Shuddaud  maW:hed 
to  view  it;  and,  when  arrived  near,  divided  two  hundred 
thousand  youthful  slaves,  whom  he  had  brouglit  with  him 
from  Damascus,  into  four  detachments,  which  were  sta- 
tioned in  cantonments  prepared  for  their  reception  on  each 
side  of  the  garden,  towards  which  he  proceeded  with  his 
favourite  courtiers.  Suddenly  was  heard  in  the  air  a  voice 
like  thunder,  and  Shuddaud,  looldng  up,  tteheld  a  personage 
of  majestic  figure  and  stem  aspect,  who  said,  *  I  am  tha 
Angel  of  Death,  commissioned  to  seiie  thy  impure  soul.* 
Shuddaud  exclaimed,  *  Give  me  leisure  to  enter  the  garden ;  * 
and  was  descending  from  his  horse,  when  the  seller  of  life 
snatched  away  his  impure  spirit,  and  he  fell  dead  upon  the 
ground.  At  the  same  time  lightnings  flashed,  and  destroyed 
the  whole  army  of  the  infidel ;  and  the  rose-garden  of  Irtm 
became  concealed  from  the  sight  of  man." 

3  Lamai  relates,  that  a  great  Monarch,  whom  he  does  not 
name,  having  erected  a  superb  Palace,  wished  to  show  it  to 
every  man  of  talents  and  taste  in  the  city :  he  therefore  in- 
vited them  to  a  banquet,  and  after  the  repast  was  finished, 
asked  them  if  they  knew  any  building  more  magnificent,  and 
more  perfect,  in  the  architecture,  in  the  ornaments  and  in 
the  fhmiture.  All  the  piests  contented  themselves  with  ex- 
pressing thehr  admiration,  and  lavishing  praise,  except  one. 
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36. 

«  *  Hast  thou  a  fii&ult  to  find 

In  all  thine  ejres  have  seen  ? ' 

With  unadmonished  pride,  the  King  exclaimed. 

*  Yea!*  said  the  Man  of  Go<i ; 

*  The  walls  are  weak,  the  building  ill  secure. 

Axrael  can  enter  in  ! 

The  Sarsar  can  pierce  through, 

The  Icy  Wind  of  Death.' 

37. 
<*  I  was  beside  the  Monarch  when  he  spake ; 
Gentle  the  Prophet  spake. 
But  in  his  eye  there  dwelt 
A.  sorrow  that  disturbed  me  while  I  gazed. 
The  countenance  of  Shcdad  fell, 
And  anger  sat  upon  his  paler  lips. 
He  to  the  high  tower>top  the  Prophet  led. 
And  pointed  to  the  multitude. 
And  as  again  they  shouted  out, 
'  Great  is  the  King !  a  God  upon  the  Earth  ! ' 
With  dark  and  threatful  smile  to  Houd  he  tum'd, 
*  Say  they  aright,  O  Prophet  ?  is  the  King 
Great  upon  earth,  a  God  among  mankind  ?  * 
The  Prophet  answered  not; 
Over  that  infinite  multitude 
He  roil'd  his  ominous  eyes. 
And  tears  which  could  not  be  supprest  gush*d  forth. 

38. 
**  Sudden  an  uproar  rose, 

A  cry  of  joy  below ; 

*  The  messenger  is  come ! 

Kail  trom  Mecca  comes. 

He  brings  the  boon  obtain*d !  * 

39. 

'*  Forth  as  we  went  we  saw  where  overhead 

There  hung  a  deep  black  cloud, 

To  which  the  multitude 

With  joyful  eyes  look'd  up. 

And  blest  the  coming  rain. 

The  Messenger  addrest  the  King 

And  told  his  tale  of  joy. 

40. 
«*  *  To  Mecca  I  repalr'd. 
By  the  Red  Hillock  knelt. 
And  caird  on  God  for  rain. 
My  prayer  ascended,  and  was  htard  ; 
Three  clouds  appeared  in  heaven. 


who  led  a  retired  and  austere  lir*>,  and  was  one  of  those  per- 
iODS  whom  the  Arabians  call  Zahed. 

This  man  spoke  very  frifely  to  tiie  Prince,  and  said  to  him, 
**  I  find  a  in-eat  defect  in  this  building ;  it  is,  that  the  foundation 
to  not  good,  nor  the  walls  sufficiently  strong,  so  that  Airael 
can  enter  on  every  side,  and  the  Sarsar  can  easily  pass 
through.**  And  when  they  showed  him  the  walls  of  the 
Palace  ornamented  with  azure  and  gold,  of  which  the  marvel- 
lous workmanship  surpassed  in  costliness  the  richness  of  the 
materials,  he  replied,  "  There  is  still  a  great  inconvenience 
here ;  it  is,  that  we  can  never  estimate  these  works  well  till 
we  are  laid  backwards."  Signifying  by  these  words,  that  we 
never  understand  these  things  rightly  till  we  are  upon  our 
death'bed,  when  we  discover  their  vtuiity.  —  D^Herbelot. 


/  


One  white,  and  like  the  flying  cloud  of  noon. 

One  red,  as  it  had  drunk  the  evening  beams 

One  black  and  heavy  with  its  load  of  rain. 

A  voice  went  fbrth  from.  Heaven, 

«  Choose,  Kail,  of  the  three  !** 

I  thank'd  the  gracious  Power, 

And  chose  the  bUick  cloud,  heavy  with  its  wealth.* 

*  Right !  right  I '  a  thousand  tongues  exdaim'd, 

And  all  was  merriment  and  joy. 

41. 

**  Then  stood  the  Prophet  up,  and  cried  aloud, 

*  Woe,  woe  to  Irem  I  woe  to  Ad  ! 

Death  is  gone  up  into  her  palaces  ! 

Woe  1  woe  I  a  day  of  guilt  and  punishment ; 

A  day  of  desolation !  *  —  As  he  spake. 
His  large  eye  roird  in  horror,  and  so  deep 
His  t*»ne.  It  scem'd  some  Spirit  ftwn  within 
Breathed  through  his  moveless  lips  the  unearthly 

voice.  • 

42. 

"  All  looks  were  tum'd  to  him.     «  O  Ad  » '  he  cried, 

*  Dear  native  land,  by  all  remembrances 

Of  childhood,  by  all  joys  of  manhood  dear; 

O  Yale  of  many  Waters ;  mom  and  night 

My  age  must  groan  for  you.  and  to  the  grave 

Go  down  in  sorrow.    Thou  wilt  give  thy  fruit.-*. 

But  who  shall  gather  them?  thy  grapes  will  riiH-n, 

But  who  shall  tread  the  wine-press  ?  Fly  the  wrath, 

Te  who  would  live  and  save  your  souls  alive ! 

Fur  strong  is  his  right  hand  that  bends  the  Bow, 

The  Arrows  that  he  shoots  are  sharp. 

And  err  not  from  their  aim !  *  * 

43. 

*«  With  that  a  faithful  flew 

Prest  through  the  throng  to  join  him.     Then  aro«e 

Mockery  and  mirth ;  *  Go,  bald  head !  *  and  they  mix'd 

Curses  with  laughter.     He  set  forth,  yet  once 

Looked  back  :  . .  his  eye  fell  on  me,  and  he  rall'd 

*  Aswad  !  * . .  it  startled  me  . .  it  terrified  ; . . 

*  Aswad  1  *  again  he  call'd, . .  and  I  almost 

Had  followed  him. . .  O  moment  fled  too  soon ! 

O  moment  irrecoverably  lo*t  I 

The  shouts  of  mockery  made  a  coward  of  me ; 

He  went,  and  I  remain'd,  in  fear  of  Mam  ! 

44. 

**  He  went,  and  darker  grew 
The  deepening  cloud  above. 


1  *'  Las  horrendas  paLibras  pareciaa 

sallr  por  una  trompa  resonante, 
y  que  los  yertos  lablos  no  movlan.** 

>  "  Death  is  come  up  into  our  windows,  and  entered  into 
our  palaces,  to  cut  off  the  children  from  without,  and  the 
young  men  from  the  streets." — JrrrmtaA,  be.  31. 

**  The  Trees  shall  give  fruit,  and  who  shall  gatiher  tbea  ? 
The  Grapes  shall  ripen,  and  who  shall  tread  them  ?  for  ail 
places  shall  be  desolate  of  men.**— S  £Mras,  xtL  SA. 

*•  For  strong  is  his  right  hand  that  bendeth  Ciie  Bow.  hit 
arrows  that  he  shooteth  are  sharp,  and  shall  not  misa  whca 
they  begin  to  be  shot  into  the  ends  of  the  world.'*-.! 
zvi.  18. 
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t  length  It  open*d,  uid . .  O  God  !  O  God  I 

There  were  no  waters  there  I 

There  Ml  no  kindly  ndn  ! 

The  Suw  from  Its  womb  went  forth. 

The  Icy  Wind  of  Death. 

45. 

hey  fell  around  me ;  thousands  fell  around. 

The  King  and  all  his  people  fell ; 

All !  all !  they  perish'd  all  I 

I . .  only  I . .  was  left 

There  came  a  Voice  to  me  and  said, 

<  In  the  Day  of  Yisiution, 

In  the  fearAil  hour  of  Judirement, 

God  hath  remembered  thee.* 

46. 
'  When  tram  an  agony  of  prayer  I  rose, 
And  from  the  scene  of  death 

Attempted  to  go  forth. 

The  way  was  open,  I  could  see 

No  barrier  to  my  steps. 

tut  round  these  bowers  the  Arm  of  God 

Had  drawn  a  mighty  chain, 
Mrrler  that  no  human  force  might  break. 
Twice  I  essay'd  to  pass ; 
With  that  a  Voice  was  heard, 
i  Aswad,  be  content,  and  bless  the  Lord  I 
One  charitable  deed  hath  saved 
Thy  soul  from  utter  death. 
O  Aswad,  sinful  man  ! 
When  by  long  penitence 
Thou  feerst  thy  soul  prepared 
Breathe  up  the  wish  to  die, 
id  Axrael  comes  in  answer  to  thy  prayer.* 

47. 

"  A  miserable  man 

From  Earth  and  Heaven  shut  out, 

I  heard  the  dreadful  Voice. 

I  look'd  around  my  prison-place, 

The  bodies  of  the  dead  were  there, 

Where*er  I  look*d  they  lay, 
They  moulder'd,  moulder'd  here, . . 
tidr  Tcry  bones  have  crumbled  into  dust. 
So  many  years  have  pass'd  ! 
So  many  weary  ages  have  gone  by  ! 

And  still  I  linger  here, 
n  groaning  with  the  burthen  of  my  sins, 
Not  yet  have  dared  to  breathe 
The  prayer  to  be  released. 

46. 

)h  !  who  can  tell  the  unspeakable  misery 

Of  soUtude  like  this! 

No  sound  hath  ever  reach*d  my  ear 

Save  of  the  passing  wind. 

The  foantain*s  everlasting  flow. 

The  forest  in  the  gale. 

The  pattering  of  the  shower. 


ten  urn  •ereral  trees  or  shrubs  of  the  geniu  Mimosa. 
tkoe  trees  drops  lu  branches  whenerer  any  person 
rbce  k.  seeminf  as  If  It  saluted  those  who  rKire  under 
is.  This  mote  hospitality  has  so  endeared  this  tree  to 
Uns.  tfaflt  the  li4arfai|  or  catting  of  it  down  is  strictly 

W  A^d  of  DMIb,'*  s^y  the  BabMs,  *•  boUeth  hU  sword 


Sounds  dead  and  moumfhl  all. 

No  bird  hath  ever  closed  her  wing 

Upon  these  solitary  bowers. 

No  insect  sweetly  buxs*d  amid  these  groves, 

From  all  things  that  have  life. 

Save  only  me,  conceal 'd. 

This  Tree  alone,  that  o'er  my  head 

Hangs  down  its  hospitable  boughs. 

And  bends  its  whispering  leaves 

As  though  to  welcome  me. 

Seems  to  partake  of  life ;  > 

I  love  it  as  my  tHend,  ray  only  friend ! 

49. 

**  I  know  not  for  what  ages  I  have  dragg'd 

This  miserable  life ; 

How  often  I  have  seen 

These  ancient  trees  renew*d ; 

What  countless  generations  of  mankind 

Have  risen  and  fallen  asleep. 

And  I  remain  the  same  I 

My  garment  hath  not  waxen  old. 

And  the  sole  of  my  shoe  is  not  worn. 

50. 

**  Sinner  that  I  have  been, 

I  dare  not  offer  up  a  prayer  to  die. 

O  merciful  Lord  God  ! . . 

But  when  it  is  thy  will, 

But  when  I  have  atoned 

For  mine  iniquities, 

And  sufferings  have  made  pure 

My  soul  with  sin  defiled, 

Release  me  in  thine  own  good  time ; . . 

I  will  not  cease  to  praise  thee,  O  my  God  I  ** 

61. 

Silence  ensued  awhile ; 

Then  Zeinab  answer'd  him ; 

"  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Aswad  !  for  the  Lord, 

Who  saved  thy  soul  from  Hell, 

Will  call  thee  to  him  in  his  own  good  time. 

And  would  that  when  my  soul 

Breathed  up  the  wish  to  die, 

Asracl  might  visit  me ! 

Then  would  I  follow  where  my  babes  are  gone, 

And  join  Hodeirah  now  1 


ft 


52. 

She  ceased ;  and  the  rushing  of  wlngt 

Was  heard  in  the  stillness  of  night. 

And  Azrael,  the  Death- Angel,  stood  before  them. 

His  countenance  was  dark, 

Solemn,  but  not  severe, 

It  awed,  but  struck  no  terror  to  the  heart 

**  Zeinab,  thy  wish  is  heard  I 

Aswad,  thine  hour  is  come  !  '* 

They  fell  upon  the  ground  and  blest  the  voice ; 

And  Azrael  fh>m  his  sword 

Let  fall  the  drops  of  bitterness  and  death.  > 


in  his  hand  at  the  bed's  head,  hsTing  on  the  end  thereof  three 
drops  of  gall ;  the  lick  man  spying  this  deadly  Angel,  openeth 
his  mouth  with  fear,  and  then  those  drops  fall  in,  of  which 
one  liilleth  hini,  the  second  malMth  him  pale,  the  third  rotteth 
and  purifieth."—  Purckoi. 

Possibly  the  expression— to  tute  the  bitterness  of  death, 
may  refer  to  this. 
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63. 

*  Me  too  I  me  too !  "  youiig  Thalaba  exclaimed, 

As  wild  with  grief  he  kissM 

His  Mother's  livid  hand. 

His  Mother's  Uvid  lips; 

-  O  Angel !  take  me  too  1  ** 

54. 

*•  Son  of  Hodeirah  !*'  the  Death- Angel  said, 

"  It  is  not  yet  the  hour. 

Son  of  Hodeirah,  thou  art  chosen  forth 

To  do  the  will  of  Heaven ; 

To  avenge  thy  father's  death. 

The  murder  of  thy  race  ; 

To  work  the  mightiest  enterprije 

That  mortal  man  hath  wrought. 

Live  1  and  kemember  Destiny 

Hath  hark'd  thee  feom  mankimdI** 

55. 

He  ceased,  and  he  was  gone. 

Toung  Thalaba  look'd  round, . . 

The  Palace  and  the  groves  were  seen  no  more. 

He  stood  amid  the  Wilderness,  alone. 


THALABA  THE  DESTROYER. 


THE    SECOND   BOOK. 


**  Slnt  licet  expertes  rite  »ensusque,  capessunt 
Jotta  tunen  superum  venti." 

Mambruni  Conslantinus. 


I. 

Not  in  the  desert. 

Son  of  Hodeirah, 

Thou  art  abandon'd  I 

The  co-existent  fire, 

Which  in  the  Dens  of  Darkness  burnt  for  thee. 

Bums  yet,  and  yet  shall  bum. 


In  the  Domdaniel  caverns. 

Under  the  Roots  of  the  Ocean, 

Met  the  Masters  of  the  SpelL 

Before  them  in  the  vault, 

Blaiing  unfuel'd  from  its  floor  of  rock. 

Ten  magic  flames  arose. 

**  Bum,  mystic  fires ;  **  Abdaldar  cried ; 

«  Bum  while  Hodeirah's  dreaded  race  exist. 

This  is  the  appointed  hour. 

The  hour  that  shall  secure  these  dens  of  night** 

1  **  The  manner  how  the  Teraphim  were  made  Is  fondly 
conceited  thus  among  the  Rabbiet.  They  killed  a  man  that 
was  a  flmt-born  son,  and  wrung  off  his  head,  and  seasoned  it 
with  salt  and  spices,  and  w  rote,  upon  a  plate  of  gold,  the  name  of 


3. 

'*Dim  they  buml"  exdaim'd  Lobaba; 

**  Dim  they  bum,  and  now  they  waver ! 

Okba  lifts  the  arm  of  death: 

They  waver, .  .  they  go  out  I  ** 

4. 

<*  Curse  on  his  hasty  hand  I  ** 

Khawla  exclaim'd  in  wrath. 

The  woman-fiend  exclaim'd, 

**  Curse  on  his  hasty  hand,  the  fiool  hath  fai 

Eight  only  are  gone  out.** 

5. 

A  Teraph  stood  against  the  cavern-side,' 

A  new- bom  infant's  head. 

Which  Khawla  at  its  hour  of  birth  had  seiz 

And  from  the  shoulders  wrung. 

It  stood  upon  a  plate  of  gold. 

An  unclean  Spirit's  name  inscrib'd  Iwneat! 

The  cheeks  were  deathy  dark. 

Dark  the  dead  skin  upon  the  hairless  skul 

The  lips  were  bluey  pale ; 

Only  the  eyes  had  life, 

They  gleam'd  with  demon  light. 

6. 

«  Tell  me  !  *'  quoth  Khawla,  "  is  the  Fire  gor 

That  threats  the  Masters  of  the  Spell  ?  " 

The  dead  lips  moved  and  spake, 

**  The  Fire  still  bums  that  threats 

The  Masters  of  the  SpelL" 

7. 

«♦  Curse  on  thee,  Okba  1  **  Khawla  cried, 

As  to  the  den  the  Sorcerer  came ; 

He  bore  the  dagger  in  his  hand. 

Red  fh)m  the  murder  of  Hodeirah's  race 

**  Behold  those  unextingulsh'd  flames ! 

The  Fire  still  bums  that  threats 

The  Masters  of  the  Spell ! 

Okba,  wert  thou  weak  of  heart  ? 

Okba,  wert  thou  blind  of  eye  ? 

Thy  fate  and  ours  were  on  the  lot. 

And  we  believ'd  the  lying  Stars, 

That  said  thy  hand  might  seize  the  auspicious 

Thou  hast  let  slip  the  reins  of  Destiny, . . 

Curse  thee,  curse  thee,  Okba !  ** 

8. 

The  Murderer,  answering,  said, 

**  O  versed  in  all  enchanted  lore. 

Thou  better  knowest  Okba's  soul  I 

Eight  blows  I  struck,  eight  home-driven  bl 

Needed  no  second  stroke 

From  this  envenom'd  blade. 

Ye  ftx>wn  at  me  as  if  the  will  had  fiul'd, 

As  if  ye  did  not  know 
My  double  danger  fh>m  Hodeirah's  race, 
The  deeper  hate  I  feel. 
The  stronger  motive  that  in8plr*d  my  am 

an  miclean  spirit,  and  pot  it  under  the  head  upon  a  w 
lighted  candles  before  it,  and  worshipped  it.'*--G« 
Mo$f$  and  Aaron, 
By  RabN  Eitaxar,  It  is  said  to  be  the  head  ofa  chil 
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Te  flrown  as  if  my  hasty  fault. 
My  ill-directed  blow. 
Had  spared  the  enemy  ; 
And  not  the  Stan  that  would  not  give, 
And  not  your  feeble  spells 
That  could  not  force,  the  sign 
Which  of  the  whole  was  he. 
Did  ye  not  bid  me  strike  them  all  ? 
ye  not  root  and  branch  should  be  destroyed  ? 

I  heard  Uodeirah*s  dying  groan, 
I  heard  his  Children's  shriek  of  death, 
And  sought  to  consummate  the  work ; 
But  oVr  the  two  remaining  lives 
A  cloud  unpierceable  had  risen, 
L  cloud  that  mock*d  my  searching  eyes. 
>uld  have  probed  it  with  the  dagger-point. 
The  dagger  was  repell'd ; 
A  Voice  came  forth  and  said, 
f  Perdition,  cease !     Thou  canst  not  change 
lat  in  the  Book  of  Destiny  \s  written.* " 

9. 

Khawla  to  the  Teraph  tum*d, 

**  Tell  me  where  the  Prophet's  hand 

Hides  our  destined  enemy  ?  " 

The  dead  lips  spake  again, 

**  I  view  the  seas,  I  view  the  land, 

I  search  the  Ocean  and  the  Earth  I 

Not  on  Ocean  is  the  Boy, 
Not  on  Earth  his  steps  are  seen.'* 

10. 
mightier  power  than  we,*'  Lobaba  cried, 

"  Protects  our  destined  foe. 
JLook  !  look  !  one  Fire  bums  dim ! 

It  quivers !  it  goes  out  I  ** 

11. 
It  quiver'd,  it  was  quench 'd. 
One  ilame  alone  was  left, 
de  blue  Flame  that  trembled  on  the  floor, 


•  Deril,  whom  Mahommed  names  Eblis,  from  his  de- 
i  once  one  of  those  angels  who  are  neareit  to  God's 
called  Asasil ;  and  fell  (according  to  the  doctrine 
om>  for  refusing  to  pay  homage  to  Adam  at  the 
I  of  God.*'— Sai^. 

reated  the  body  of  Adam  of  Sabtai^  that  Is,  of  dry  but 
?\aj  ;  and  left  it  forty  nights,  or,  according  to  others, 
-%,  lying  without  a  soul;  and  the  Devil  came  to  It, 
id  it,  and  it  sounded.  And  God  breathed  into  it  a 
bis  breath,  sending  it  In  at  the  eyes ;  and  he  himself 
ise  still  d«iad  day,  and  the  soul  running  through  him, 
ii^  bis  fieet,  when  be  stood  upright.**—  Maracci. 
Surcmberg  Chronicle  is  a  print  of  the  creation  of 
be  body  b  half  made  growing  out  of  a  heap  of  clay 
Creator's  hands.  A  still  more  absurd  print  repre- 
bAlf.way  out  of  his  side. 

iMt  Mahommodan  Genesis  is  to  be  found  in  Rabadan 
co's  Poem. 

feftignlDg  to  make  known  to  his  whole  choir  of  An- 
aad  low.  bis  scheme  concerning  the  Creation,  called 
ogel  GaAnW,  and  deUvering  to  him  a  pen  and  paper, 
id  blm  to  draw  out  an  instrument  of  fealty  and 
In  which,  as  God  bad  dictated  to  his  Secretary 
■ere  spcdSod  the  pleasures  and  delights  he  ordained 
■(urea  ia  tbis  world ;  the  term  of  years  be  would 
t ;  and  bow,  snd  In  what  eserclies,  their  time  in 


A  hovering  light,  upon  whose  shrinking  edge 

The  darkness  seem'd  to  press. 

Stronger  it  grew,  and  spread 

Its  lucid  swell  around. 

Extending  now  where  all  the  ten  had  stood 

With  lustre  more  than  alL 

12. 

At  that  portentous  sight 

The  Children  of  Evil  trembled. 

And  ten*(>r  smote  their  souls. 

Over  the  den  the  Fire 

Its  fearful  splendour  cast. 

The  broad  base  rolling  up  in  wa\'y  streams. 

Bright  as  the  summer  lightning  when  it  spreads 

Its  glory  o'er  the  midnight  heaven. 

The  Tcraph's  eyes  were  dimm'd. 

Which  like  two  twinkling  stars 

Shone  in  the  darkness  late. 

The  Sorcerers  on  each  other  gazed. 

And  every  face,  all  pale  with  fear. 

And  ghastly,  in  that  light  was  seen 

Like  a  dead  man's  by  the  sepulchral  lamp. 

13. 

Even  Khawla,  fiercest  of  the  enchanter  brood, 

Not  without  effort  drew 

Her  fear- suspended  breath. 

Anon  a  deeper  rage 

Inflamed  her  reddening  eye. 

"  Mighty  is  thy  power,  Mahommed !  '* 

Loud  in  blasphemy  she  cried; 

"  But  Eblis  would  not  stoop  to  Man, 

When  Man,  fair-statured  as  the  stately  palm 

From  his  Creator's  hand 

Was  undefiled  and  pure. 

Thou  art  might>',  O  Son  of  Abdallah  I 

But  who  is  he  of  woman  bom 

That  shall  vie  with  the  might  of  Eblis  ?  i 

That  shall  rival  the  Prince  of  the  Morning  ?  '* 


this  life  was  to  be  employed.  This  being  done,  Gabriel  said, 
*  Lord,  what  more  must  I  write  ?  The  pen  resistcth,  and  re- 
fuseth  to  be  guided  forwards  ! '  God  then  took  tlie  deed,  and, 
before  he  folded  it,  signed  it  with  his  sacred  hand,  and  nffixod 
thereunto  his  royal  signet,  as  an  indication  of  his  incontest- 
able and  IrreTocable  promise  and  covenant.  Tlien  Gabriel 
was  commanded  to  conrey  what  he  had  written  throughout 
the  hosts  of  Angels  ;  with  orders  that  they  all,  without  ex- 
ception, should  fall  down  and  worship  the  same  :  and  It  was 
so  abundantly  replenished  with  glory,  that  the  angelical  po- 
tentates universally  reverenced  and  paid  homage  thereunto. 
Gabriel  returning,  said, '  O  Lord  1  I  have  obeyed  thy  com- 
mands ;  what  else  am  I  to  do  ^  *  God  replied.  *  Close  up  the 
writing  in  this  crystal ;  for  this  is  the  inviolable  covenant  of 
the  fealty  the  mortals  I  will  hereafter  create  shall  pay  unto 
me,  and  by  the  which  they  shall  acknowledge  me.'  El  Hassan 
tells  us,  that  no  sooner  had  the  Messed  Angel  closed  the  said 
crystal,  but  so  terrible  and  astonishing  a  voice  issued  out 
thereof,  and  it  cast  so  unusual  and  glorious  a  light,  that,  with 
the  surprise  of  so  great  and  unexpected  a  mystery,  the  Angol 
remained  fixed  and  immoveable;  and  although  he  had  a  most 
ardent  desire  to  be  let  into  the  secret  arcana  of  that  wonder- 
ful  prodigy,  yet  all  his  innate  courage  and  heavenly  magnani- 
mity, were  not  suiBclent  to  ftimish  him  w^ith  assurance,  or 
power,  to  make  the  enquiry. 
"  All  biing  now  completed,  and  put  in  order,  God  sai  J  to  his 
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14. 

She  said,  and  raised  her  skinny  hand 

As  in  defiance  to  high  Heaven, 

And  stretched  her  long  lean  finger  forth. 

And  spake  aloud  the  words  of  power. 

The  Spirits  heard  her  call. 

And  lo  1  before  her  stands 

Her  Demon  Minister. 


Angcit, '  Which  of  jou  will  descend  to  the  Earth,  and  bring 
me  up  a  handful  thereof  ? '  When  immediately  such  Inflnite 
nmnbert  of  celestial  spirits  departed,  that  the  universal  sur- 
face was  covered  with  them;  where,  consulting  among  them- 
selves, they  unanimously  confirmed  their  loathing  and  abhor- 
rence to  touch  it,  saying,  '  How  dare  we  be  so  presumptuous 
as  to  expose,  before  the  throne  of  the  Lord,  so  glorious  and 
sovereign  as  ours  is,  a  thing  so  filthy,  and  of  a  form  and  com- 
position so  vile  and  despicable ! '  and  In  effect,  they  all  re- 
turned, fully  dctermineii  not  to  meddle  with  it.  After  these 
went  others,  and  then  more ;  but  not  one  of  them,  either  first 
or  last,  dared  to  defile  the  purity  of  their  hands  with  it. 
Upon  which  Azarael^  an  Angel  of  an  extraordinary  stature, 
flew  down,  and,  from  the  four  comers  of  the  Earth,  brought 
up  a  handful  of  it  which  God  had  commanded.  From  the 
south  and  the  north,  from  the  west  and  from  the  east,  took 
he  it ;  of  all  which  four  diflcrent  qualities  human  bodies  are 
com[>osed. 

"  The  Almighty,  perceiving  in  what  manner  Ararael  had 
signalised  himself  in  this  affair,  beyond  the  rest  of  the  Angels, 
and  taking  particular  notice  of  his  goodly  form  and  stature, 
said  to  him, '  O  Azaratl,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  constitute  thee 
to  be  Death  itself;  thou  shalt  be  him  who  separateth  the  souls 
from  the  bodies  of  those  creatures  I  am  about  to  make:  Thou 
henceforth  shalt  be  called  Azarofl  Malec  fl  Afou/,  or  Axaracl^ 
the  Angel  of  Death.* 

"  Then  <«od  caused  the  Earth,  which  Axarael  had  brought, 
to  be  washed  and  purified  in  the  fountains  qf  Heavm  :  and 
El  Hauan  tells  us,  that  it  l)ecamc  so  rcsplendently  clear,  that 
it  cast  a  more  shining  and  beautiful  light  than  the  Sun  in  its 
utmost  glory.  Gabriel  was  then  commanded  to  convey  this 
lovely,  though  as  yet  inanimate,  lump  qf  clay,  throughout 
the  Heavens,  the  Earth,  the  Centres,  and  the  Seas;  to  the 
intent,  and  with  a  positive  injunction,  that  whatsoever  had 
life  might  behold  It,  and  pay  honour  and  reverence  there* 
unto. 

"  When  the  Angels  saw  all  these  incomprehensible  myste- 
ries, and  that  so  beautil\d  an  image,  they  said,  *  Lord  !  if  it  will 
be  pleasing  In  thy  sight,  we  will,  in  thy  most  high  and  mighty 
name,  prostrate  ourselves  before  it:'  To  which  voluntary 
proposal,  God  replied ;  *  I  am  content  you  pay  adoration  to 
it ;  and  I  command  you  so  to  do : '  when  instantly  they  all 
bowed,  inclining  their  shining  celestial  countenances  at  his 
feet ;  only  Eblis  detained  himself,  obstinately  reftjsing ; 
proudly  and  arrogantly  valuing  himself  upon  his  heavenly 
composition.  To  whom  God  sternly  said, '  Prostrate  thyself 
to  Adam.*  He  made  a  show  of  so  doing,  but  remained  only 
upon  his  knees,  and  then  rose  up,  before  he  had  performed 
what  God  had  commanded  him.  When  the  Angels  beheld 
his  insolence  and  disobedience,  they  a  second  time  prostrated 
themselves,  to  complete  what  the  haughty  and  presumptuous 
Angel  bad  left  undone.  From  hence  it  is  that  in  all  our 
prayers,  at  each  inclination  of  the  body,  we  make  two  pros- 
trations, one  immediately  after  the  other.  God  being  highly 
incensed  against  the  rebellious  Eblis,  said  unto  him,  '  Why 
didst  thou  not  reverence  this  statue  which  I  have  made,  as 
the  other  Angels  all  have  done  ?  *  To  which  Eblis  replied, 
*  I  will  never  lessen  nor  disparage  my  grandeur  so  much,  as 
to  humble  myself  to  a  piece  of  clay ;  I,  who  am  an  immor- 
tal Seraphim,  of  so  apparently  a  greater  excellency  than 
thati  I,  whom  thou  didst  create  out  of  the  celestial  fire,  what 


«  Spirit  I  **  the  Enchantress  cried, 
*•  Where  lives  the  Boy,  coeval  with  whose  li: 
Ton  magic  ilre  must  bum  ?  '* 

15. 

DEMON. 

Mistress  of  the  mighty  Spell, 
Not  on  Ocean,  not  on  Earth, 


an  indignity  would  it  be  to  my  splendor,  to  p^  homag 
thing  composed  of  so  vile  a  metal  I  *  The  Irritated  Mor 
with  a  voice  of  thunder,  then  pronounced  against  hin 
direful  anathema  and  malediction :  '  Begone,  enemy ;  d< 
Rebel,  fh)ra  my  abode !  Thou  no  longer  shalt  continue  i 

celestial  dominions Go,  thou  accursed  flaming  thundc 

of  fire  I  My  curse  pursue  thee  1  My  condemnation  ove 
thee  I  My  torments  afflict  thee  1  And  my  chastisemer 
company  thee ! ' — ^Tbus  fell  this  enemy  of  God  and  man 
both  he.  and  all  his  followers  and  abettors,  who  sided  or 
partakers  with  him  in  his  pride  and  presumptuous  di 
dience. 

"  God  now  was  pleased  to  publish  and  make  manife 
design  of  animating  Man,  out  of  that  beautiful  and  re* 
dent  crystal ;  and  accordingly  commanded  Gabriel  to  br 
into  the  body  of  clay,  that  It  might  become  flesh  and  b 
But  at  the  instant,  as  the  immaculate  Spirit  was  ^)it 
enter  therein,  it  returned,  and  humbling  itself  bef'ir 
Lord,  said,  '  O  Merciful  King !  for  what  reason  \t  it 
thou  intondest  to  inclose  me  in  this  loathsome  pri»on 
who  am  thy  servant,  thou  shuttest  up  within  mine  ei 
where  my  purity  will  be  defiled,  and  where,  against  mj 
I  shall  disobey  thee,  without  being  able  to  resist  the 
gation  and  power  of  this  rebellious  flesh ;  whereby  1 
become  liable  to  suffer  thy  rigorous  punishment,  iusuj 
able  and  unequal  to  my  strength,  fur  having  perpetrate 
enormities  obnoxious  to  the  frailty  of  human  flesh : 
me,  O  Lord  !  spare  me  !  twfter  me  not  to  taste  of  this 
draught !  To  thee  it  belongs  to  command,  and  to  me  t( 
plicate  thee.' 

"  Thus  spoke  the  pure  and  unspotted  Spirit,  when  G 
give  it  some  satisfaction  to  these  complaints,  and  t 
might  contentedly  resign  itself  to  obey  his  commands,  or 
it  should  be  conducted  near  his  throne,  where,  in  iiui 
able  and  infinite  parts  thereof,  it  beheld  certain  letters 
phered  up  and  down,  importing,  Mahomet  the  trium 
leader  !  And  over  all  the  seven  heavens,  on  thdr  gatei 
in  all  their  books,  he  saw  those  words  stamped,  exceei 
bright  and  resplendent.  This  was  the  blaioo  which  a 
Angels  and  other  celestial  beings  carried  between  their 
tiful  eyes,  and  for  their  devices  on  their  apparel. 

"  The  Spirit  having  seen  all  this,  returned  to  the  ti 
of  glory,  and  being  very  desirous  to  onderatand  the  sip 
tion  of  those  cyphers  and  characters,  he  asked.  What 
was  that  which  shined  so  in  every  place  ?  To  which  que 
God  answered :  *  Know,  that  ttom  the«,  and  fktm  tliat 
shall  proceed  a  chieftain,  a  leader,  who  shall  bear  that  f 
and  use  that  language :  by  whom,  and  for  whote  sake. 
Lord,  the  heavens,  the  earths,  and  the  seaa,  shall  be  boM 
as  shall  likewise  all  who  believe  in  that  name.* 

"  The  Spirit,  hearing  these  wonders,  immediately cooo 
so  mighty  a  love  to  the  body,  a  love  not  to  be  expressMi 
even  imagined,  that  it  longed  with  Impatience  to  enter  to 
which  it  had  no  sooner  done,  but  it  mlracaloaaly  and 
ficially  was  influenced  and  distilled  into  every  Individual 
and  member  thereof,  wher^iy  the  body  became  aDimatt 
Rahadan. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  original  of  this  very  a 
poem  has  not  twen  published,  and  that  ft  did  not  meet  i 
more  respectable  translator.  How  well  would  the  era 
of  Sale  have  been  employed  in  eluddatfang  It ! 
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Only  eyes  that  view 
Allah's  glory-throne. 
See  his  hiding-place, 
om  some  believing  Spirit,  ask  and  learn. 

16. 
"  Bring  the  dead  Hodeirah  here/* 
Khawla  cried,  '<  and  he  shall  tell !  ** 
Demon  heard  her  bidding,  and  was  gone. 
A  moment  pass'd,  and  at  her  feet 
Hodeirah*s  corpse  was  laid ; 
and  still  held  the  sword  he  grasp'd  in  death, 
.'  blood  not  yet  had  clotted  on  his  wound. 

17. 
The  Sorceress  look'd,  and  with  a  smile 
That  kindled  to  more  flendishness 

Her  hideous  features,  cried, 

•*  Where  art  thou,  Hodeirah,  now  ?  i 

Is  thy  soul  in  Zemzem-well  ?  ^ 

Is  it  in  the  Eden  groves  ? 
Waits  it  for  the  judgement-blast 

In  the  trump  of  Israfll  ? 

Is  it,  plumed  with  silver  wings. 

Underneath  the  throne  of  God? 

Even  though  beneath  His  throne, 

Hodeirah,  thou  shalt  hear 

Thou  Shalt  obey  my  voice !  ** 

18. 
d,  and  mutter'd  charms  which  Hell  in  fear, 
And  Heaven  in  horror  heard. 
Soon  the  stiff  eye-balls  roll'd, 
*  muscles  with  convulsive  motion  shook, 
rhite  lips  quiver'd.     Khawla  saw,  her  soul 
Exulted,  and  she  cried, 
•*  Prophet !  behold  my  power ! 


•  lines  contain  the  rarious  opinions  of  the  Mahom- 
iqwcting  the  intennediate  tUUe  of  the  Bles«ed,  till 

f  JodgCBlMlt. 

ar  being  near  her  time,  and  not  able  any  longer  to 
e  ill-treatment  «he  received  from  Sara,  reiolved  to 
Abraham  omnlng  to  bear  of  her  discontent,  and 
e  miffat  make  away  with  the  child,  especially  if  she 
w  delivered  withoat  the  assiitance  of  some  other 
allowed  her,  and  found  her  already  deliTered  of  a 
,  ^»nf4ng  with  his  little  feet  upon  the  ground,  had 
flor  a  spring  to  break  forth.  But  the  water  of  the 
ae  forth  in  such  abundance,  as  alio  with  such  Tio- 
t  Hagar  could  make  no  use  of  it  to  quench  her 
kb  was  then  very  great.  Abraham  coming  to  the 
aounded  tb«  spring  to  glide  more  gently,  and  to 
t  water  might  be  drawn  out  of  it  to  drink;  and 
seapoa  stayed  the  course  of  it  with  a  little  bank  of 
sokofit,  to  make  Hagar  and  her  child  drink.  The 
ig  la  to  this  day  called  Semsem,  from  Abraham 
c  oC  that  word  to  aUy  it.**—  Olearius. 
Ciag  in  diis  line,  I  hare  avoided  all  resemblance  to 
fttl  poetry  of  Lnean. 

Scit  astantem  pngectl  corporis  umbram, 
aimes  artns,  invlsaqae  elaustra  timentem 
eeria  antiqni ;  pavet  ire  fai  pectus  apertum, 
Dera^QB,  ct  mpcas  letali  vnlnere  flbrai. 
miser,  eztnoHmi  ad  mortis  munus  iniquc 
fitar,  tarn  posse  mod  I  miratnr  Brichtho 


<« 


Not  even  death  secures 
Thy  slaves  from  Khawla's  spell  I 
Where,  Hodeirah,  is  thy  chUd  ?  '* 

19. 

Hodeirah  groan'd  and  closed  his  eyes. 

As  if  in  the  night  and  the  blindness  of  death 

He  would  have  hid  himself^ 

20. 

**  Speak  to  my  question  !  *'  she  exclaimed, 

**  Or  in  that  mangled  body  thou  shalt  live 

Ages  of  torture  !     Answer  me  1 

Where  can  we  find  the  boy  ?  ** 

21. 
"God!  God!"   Hodeirah  cried, 

"  Release  me  from  this  life. 
From  this  intolerable  agony  1  '* 

22. 
Speak ! "  cried  the  Sorceress,  and  she  snatch'd 

A  Viper  from  the  floor 

And  with  the  living  reptile  lash'd  his  neck.) 

Wreath'd  round  him  with  the  blow. 

The  reptile  tighter  drew  her  folds. 

And  raised  her  wrathful  head. 

And  fix'd  into  his  face 

Her  deadly  teeth  and  shed 

Poison  in  every  wound. 

In  vain !  for  Allah  heard  Uodeirah*s  prayer. 

And  Khawla  on  a  corpse 

Had  wreak'd  her  baffled  rage. 

The  fated  Fire  moved  on. 

And  round  the  Body  wrapt  its  funeral  flames. 

The  flesh  and  bones  in  that  portentous  pile 

Consumed ;  the  Sword  alone. 

Circled  with  fire,  was  lefL 


Has  fatis  licuiMe  moras,  irataque  morti 
Vcrberat  immotura  vivo  serpoute  cadaver. 

Protlnui  astrictui  caUiit  cruor,  atraque  fuvit 
Vulnera,  et  in  venas  extrcmaque  membra  cucurrlt. 
PcrcusBC  gelido  trepidant  sub  pectore  fibre ; 
Kt  nova  detuetis  lubrepens  vita  medullii. 
Miscetur  morti :  tunc  omnit  palpitat  artus ; 
Tenduntur  nenri ;  nee  se  tellure  cadaver 
Paulatim  per  membra  levat,  terraque  repuUum  est, 
Erectumque  tlmul.    Di»tento  linnina  rictu 
Nudantur.    Nondum  faciei  viventii  in  Ulo, 
Jam  morientis  erat ;  remanct  pallorque  rigorque, 
Et  ttupet  Hiatus  mundo."  J.ucan. 

A  curious  instance  of  French  taste  occurs  in  this  psrt  of 
Brebeufs  translation.  The  re-animated  corpse  is  made  the 
corpse  of  Burrhus,  of  whose  wife  Octavia  Sextus  is  ena- 
moured. Octavia  hears  that  her  husband  has  Ikllen  in  battle ; 
she  seeks  his  body,  but  in  vain.  A  light  at  length  leads  her  to 
the  scene  of  Erichtho's  incantations,  and  she  beholds  Burrhus, 
to  ail  appearance,  living.  The  witch  humanely  allows  them 
time  for  a  long  conversation,  which  is  very  complimentary  on 
the  part  of  the  husband. 

Brebeuf  was  a  man  of  genius.  The  Pharsalia  is  as  well 
told  in  his  version  as  it  can  be  In  the  detestable  French 
heroic  couplet,  which  epigrammatixes  every  thing.  He  had 
courage  enough,  though  a  Frenchman,  to  admire  Lucan,— and 
yet  could  not  translate  him  without  introducing  a  love-story. 
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23. 

Where  is  the  Boy  for  whose  hand  it  is  destined  ? 

Where  the  Destroyer  who  one  day  shall  wield 

The  Sword  that  is  circled  with  fire  ? 

Race  accursed,  try  your  charms ! 

Masters  of  the  mighty  Spell, 

Mutter  o'er  your  words  of  power  I 

Te  can  shatter  the  dwellings  of  man ; 

Te  can  open  the  womb  of  the  rock  ; 

Ye  can  shake  the  foundations  of  earthy 

But  not  the  Word  of  God  : 

But  not  one  letter  can  ye  change 

Of  what  his  Will  hath  written. 

24. 

Who  shall  seek  through  Araby 

Hodeirah's  dreaded  son  ? 

They  mingle  the  Arrows  of  Chance,  ^ 

The  lot  of  Abdaldar  is  drawn. 

Thirteen  moons  must  wax  and  wane 

Ere  the  Sorcerer  quit  his  quest. 

He  must  visit  every  tribe 

That  roam  the  desert  wilderness, 

Or  dwell  beside  perennial  streams ; 

Nor  leave  a  solitary  tent  unsearch*d, 

Till  he  hath  found  the  Boy,  .  . 

The  dreaded  Boy,  whose  blood  alone 

Can  quench  that  fated  Fire. 

26. 

A  crystal  ring  Abdaldar  wore ; 

The  powerful  gem*  condensed 

Primeval  dews,  that  upon  Caucasus 

Felt  the  first  winter's  frost. 

Ripening  there  it  lay  beneath 

Rock  above  rock,  and  mountain  ice  up-piled 

On  mountain,  till  the  incumbent  mass  assumed. 

So  huge  its  bulk,  the  Ocean's  azure  hue. 

26. 

With  this  he  sought  the  inner  den 

Where  burnt  the  Eternal  Fire. 

Like  waters  gushing  from  some  channell'd  rock 

Full  through  a  narrow  opening,  from  a  chasm 

The  Eternal  Fire  stream'd  up. 

No  eye  beheld  the  spring 

Of  that  up-flowing  Flame, 

Which  blazed  self-nurtured,  and  for  ever,  there. 


1  This  was  one  of  the  i upentitlont  of  the  Pagan  Arabs  for> 
bidden  by  Mahommed. 

The  mode  or  divining  by  arrows  was  seen  by  Pietro  Delia 
Valle  at  Aleppo.  The  Mahommedan  coi^urer  made  two 
persons  sit  down,  one  facing  the  other,  and  gave  each  of  them 
four  arrows,  which  they  were  to  hold  perpendicularly,  the 
point  toward  the  ground.  After  questioning  them  concerning 
the  business  of  which  they  wished  to  be  informed,  he  mut- 
tered his  iuYocations ;  and  the  eight  arrows,  by  virtue  of  these 
charms,  altered  their  posture,  and  placed  themselves  point  to 
poiiU.  Whether  those  on  the  left,  or  those  on  the  right, 
were  above  the  others,  decided  the  question. 

s  "  Some  imagine  that  the  crystal  is  snow  turned  to  ice, 
which  has  been  hardening  thirty  years,  and  is  turned  to  a 
rock  by  age.**—  Mirror  qf  Stotui,  by  Camiitus  Teonardus,  phy~ 
tidan  qf  Pitaro,  dedicated  to  Ctemr  Borgia, 

**  Id  tiie  cabinet  of  the  Prince  of  Monaco,  among  other 


It  was  no  mortal  element ;  the  Ab>'ss 

Supplied  it,  from  the  fountains  at  the  fii 

Prepared.     In  the  heart  of  earth  it  lives  and 

Her  vital  heat,  till,  at  the  day  decreed, 

The  voice  of  God  shall  let  its  billows  lou 

To  deluge  o'er  with  no  abating  flood 

Our  consummated  World ; 

Which  must  firom  that  day  in  inflnity 

Through  endless  ages  roll, 

A  penal  orb  of  Fire. 

27. 

Unturban'd  and  unsandal'd  there, 
Abdaldar  stood  before  the  Flame, 
And  held  the  Ring  beside,  and  spake 
The  language  that  the  Elements  obey. 
The  obedient  Flame  detach*d  a  portion  fu 
Which,  in  the  crystal  entering,  was  condei 
Gem  of  the  gem^,  its  living  Eye  of  iirf 
When  the  hand  that  wears  the  spell 
Shall  touch  the  destined  Boy, 
Then  shall  that  Eye  be  quench *d. 
And  the  treed  Element 
Fly  to  its  sacred  and  remember'd  Sprinj 

28. 
Now  go  thy  way,  Abdaldar ! 
Servant  of  Eblis, 
Over  Arabia 
Seek  the  Destroyer ! 
Over  the  sands  of  the  scorching  Teham 
Over  the  waterless  mountains  of  Nayd 
In  Arud  pursue  liim,  and  Yemen  the  hai 
And  H^az,  the  country  beloved  by  beUev 
Over  Arabia, 
Servant  of  Eblis, 
Seek  the  Destroyer  I 

29. 
From  tribe  to  tribe,  firom  town  to  towr 

From  tent  to  tent,  Abdaldar  pass'd. 
Him  every  mom  the  all-beholding  Eye 
Saw  from  his  couch,  unhallow'd  by  a  pra] 
Rise  to  the  scent  of  blood ; 
And  every  night  lie  down. 
That  rankling  hope  within  him.  that  by  ( 
Goaded  his  steps,  still  stinging  him  ha  sle 
And  startling  him  with  vain  accomplishm 


rarities,  are  two  [rfeces  of  crystal,  each  larger  th 
hands  clenched  together.  In  the  middle  of  ooe  is 
glassful  of  water,  and  in  the  other  is  some  moss,  c 
inclosed  there  when  the  crystals  congealed.  These  p! 
very  curious."— TViMnurr. 

"  Crystal,  precious  stones,  every  stone  that  has  a 
figure,  and  even  flints  in  small  masses,  and  consistini 
centric  coats,  whether  found  In  the  perpendicular 
of  roclu,  or  elsewhere,  are  only  exudations,  or  the  co 
Juices  of  flint  In  large  masses ;  they  are.  therefore, 
spurious  productions,  the  genuine  stalactites  of  fli 
granite.*'— Bt^fflm. 

'  Burguillos,  or  Lope  de  Vega,  makes  an  odd  n 
from  such  an  illustration : 

**  Es  Verbo  de  Dlos  dlamanta 
En  el  anillo  de  cobre 
De  nuestro  drculo  pofare.** 
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From  visions  still  the  same. 

Many  a  time  his  waiy  hand 

To  many  a  youth  applied  the  Ring ; 

And  still  the  imprison*d  Fire 

Within  its  crystal  socket  lay  comprest, 

Impatient  to  be  free. 

30. 

At  length  to  the  cord?  of  a  tent. 

That  were  stretchM  by  an  Island  of  Palms, 

In  the  desolate  sea  of  the  sands, 

The  seemly  traveller  came. 

Under  a  shapely  palm, 

Herself  as  shapely,  there  a  Damsel  stood ; 

She  held  her  ready  robe, 

And  kwk'd  towards  a  Boy, 

Who  fhnn  the  tree  above. 

With  one  hand  clinging  to  its  trunk, 

Lst  with  the  other  down  tiie  cluster'd  dates. 

31. 
The  Magician  approach'd  the  Tree, 
e  lean*d  on  his  staff,  like  a  way-faring  man, 
the  sweat  of  his  travel  was  seen  on  his  brow 

He  ask'd  for  food,  and  lo  I 
The  Damsel  proffers  him  her  lap  of  dates ; 
I  the  Stripling  descends,  and  runs  to  the  tent, 
brings  him  forth  water,  the  draught  of  delight 

32. 

Anon  the  Ifaster  of  the  tent. 

The  Father  of  the  £imi1y, 

lame  forth,  a  num  in  years,  of  aspect  mild. 

To  the  stranger  approaching  he  gave 

The  friendly  ssduting  of  peace, 

Vith  the  Arabs  either  a  round  skin  ii  laid  on  the  ground 
audi  connpany  or  large  coarse  woollen  clothg  for  a  great 
T  ipread  all  orer  the  room,  and  about  ten  dishes  re- 
six  or  seven  times  over,  laid  round  at  a  great  feast, 
lole  sheep  and  Iambs  boiled  and  roasted  in  the  middle, 
one  comfttny  has  done,  anotlier  sits  round,  even  to  the 
It,  till  all  is  consumed.  And  an  Arab  Prince  will  often 
I  the  street  before  his  door,  and  call  to  all  that  pass, 
rggars,  in  the  usual  expression,  Bitimillah^  that  is,  in 
me  of  God  ;  vho  come  and  sit  down,  and  when  they 
one,  gire  their  HamdellHah,  that  is,  God  be  praised ; 
'  Arabs,  who  are  great  leTellers,  put  erery  body  on  a 
t  with  them,  and  it  is  by  such  generosity  and  hospitality 
ley  maintain  their  interest.'*—  Pococke. 
Tis  the  cu»tom  of  Persia  to  begin  their  feasts  with  Hruits 
eserres.  We  spent  two  hours  in  eating  only  those  and 
ig  beer,  hydromcl,  and  aquarite.  Then  was  brought 
meat  hi  great  silver  dishes ;  they  were  full  of  rice  of 
colours,  and  upon  that,  several  sorts  of  meat,  boiled  and 
i.  as  beef,  mutton,  tame  fowl, « ild  ducks,  fish,  and  other 
.  all  very  well  ordered,  and  very  delicate.** 
le  PerfJans  use  no  knives  at  table,  but  the  cooks  send  up 
itt  ready  cot  up  into  little  bits,  so  that  it  was  no  trouble 
o  accustom  ourselves  to  their  manner  of  eating.  Rice 
them  Instead  of  bread.  They  take  a  mouthful  of  it, 
he  two  fore-flngcrs  and  the  thumb,  and  so  put  it  into 
■Mutbs.  Every  table  had  a  carver,  whom  they  call 
t-ti,  who  takes  the  meat  brought  up  in  the  great  dishes, 
it  into  leaser  ones,  which  he  fills  with  three  or  four 
if  meat,  so  as  that  every  dish  may  serve  two,  or  at  most 
persons-  There  was  but  little  drunk  till  towards  the 
'the  repast,  and  then  the  eups  went  about  roundly,  and 

,avesselofporoelaiie,fUllof  a 


And  bade  the  skin  be  spread. 

Before  the  tent  they  spread  the  skin,! 

Under  a  Tamarind's  shade. 

That,  bending  forward,  8tretch*d 

Its  boughs  of  beauty  far. 

33. 

They  brought  the  Traveller  rice, 

With  no  false  colours  ^  tinged  to  tempt  the  eye. 

But  white  as  the  new-fallen  snow. 

When  never  yet  the  sullying  Sun 

Hath  seen  its  purity, 

Nor  the  warm  zephyr  touch'd  and  tainted  it 

The  dates  of  the  grove  before  their  guest 

They  laid,  and  the  luscious  fig, 

And  water  from  the  well. 

34. 

The  Damsel  from  the  Tamarind  tree 

Had  pluck*d  its  acid  Aruit, 

And  steep'd  it  in  water  long ; 

And  whoso  drank  of  the  cooling  draught, ' 

He  would  not  wish  for  wine. 

This  to  their  guest  the  Damsel  brought. 

And  a  modest  pleasure  kindled  her  cheek. 

When  raising  from  the  cup  his  moistened  lips. 

The  stranger  smiled,  and  praised,  and  drank  again. 

35. 

Whither  is  gone  the  Boy? 

He  had  pierced  the  Melon's  pulp,* 

And  closed  with  wax  the  wound. 

And  he  had  duly  gone  at  mom 

And  watched  its  ripening  rind, 

And  now  all  joyfully  he  brings 

hot  blackish  kind  of  drink,  which  they  call  Kahawa  {Cqff^e):' 
—  Ambauattor^s  Travels. 

"  They  laid  upon  the  floor  of  the  Ambassador's  room  a  fine 
silk  cloth,  on  which  there  were  snt  onf>-and.thirty  dishes  of 
silver,  filled  with  several  sorts  of  contervos,  diy  and  liquid, 
and  raw  fruits,  as  Melons,  Citrons,  Quinces,  Pears,  and  some 
others  not  known  in  Europe.  Some  time  after,  that  cloth 
was  taken  away,  that  another  iftiKht  be  laid  in  the  room  of  it, 
and  upon  this  was  set  rice  of  all  sorts  of  culoiirs,  and  all  sorts 
of  meat,  boilod  and  roasted,  in  aliove  fifty  dishes  of  the  same 
metal."  —  Ambassador's  Travels. 

**  There  is  not  any  thing  more  ordinary  in  Persia  tlian  rict. 
soaked  in  water ;  tlicy  call  it  Plan,  and  eat  of  it  at  all  theii 
meals,  and  serve  it  up  in  all  their  dishes.  They  sometimes 
put  thereto  a  little  of  the  juice  of  pomegranates,  or  cherries 
and  saCTron,  insomuch  that  commonly  you  have  rice  of  several 
colours  in  the  same  dish."  —  Ambassador's  Travels. 

s  "  The  Tamarind  is  equally  useful  and  agreeable  ;  it  has  a 
pulp  of  a  vinous  taste,  of  which  a  wholesome  rerrcfthing  liquor 
is  prepared ;  its  shade  shelters  houses  from  the  torrid  heat  of 
the  sun,  and  its  fine  figure  greatly  adorns  the  scenery  of  the 
country."  —  Niebuhr. 

4  "  Of  pumpkins  and  melons  several  sorts  grow  naturally  in 
the  woods,  and  serve  for  feeding  Camels.  But  the  proper 
melons  are  planted  in  the  fields,  where  a  great  variety  of  them 
is  to  be  found,  and  in  such  abundance,  that  the  Araltians  of  all 
ranks  use  them,  for  some  part  of  the  year,  as  their  principal 
article  of  food.  They  afford  a  very  agreeable  liquor.  When 
its  fhilt  is  nearly  ripe,  a  hole  is  pierced  Into  the  pulp ;  this 
hole  Is  then  stopped  with  wax,  and  the  melon  left  upon  the 
stalk.  Within  a  lew  days  the  pulp  is,  in  consequence  of  this 
process,  converted  into  a  delicious  liquor.'*  •^^Ti^^KAr. 
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The  treasure  now  matured ; 

His  dark  eyes  sparkling  with  a  boy*s  delight, 

As  out  he  pours  its  liquid  lusciousness. 

And  proffers  to  the  guest 


36. 

Abdaldar  ate,  and  he  was  satbfied  : 

And  now  his  tongue  discoursed 

Of  regions  far  remote, 

As  one  whose  busy  feet  had  traveli'd  long. 

The  father  of  the  family, ' 

With  a  calm  eye  and  quiet  smile. 

Sate  pleased  to  hearken  him. 

The  Damsel  who  removed  the  meal. 

She  loiter'd  on  the  way. 

And  listened  with  full  hands  > 

A  moment  motionless. 


37. 

All  eagerly  the  Boy 

Watches  the  Traveller's  lips ; 

And  still  the  wily  man 

With  seemly  kindness,  to  the  eager  Boy 

Directs  his  winning  tale. 

Ah,  cursed  one !  if  this  be  he, 

If  thou  hast  found  the  olyect  of  thy  search. 

Thy  hate,  thy  blootly  aim,  .  .  . 

Into  what  deep  damnation  wilt  thou  plunge 

Thy  miserable  soul ! .  .  . 


'    "  I/aspect  impr#TU  de  tant  de  Castillans, 

D'^tonnemcnt,  d'effVoi,  iieint  set  regards  brillans ; 
Sefi  maim  du  choix  des  fruits  se  formant  une  ttude, 
Demeurent  un  moroent  dans  le  rofane  attitude.'* 

Madame  Boceage.    La  Coiombiade. 

*  "  The  Arabians  dirlde  their  day  into  twenty-four  hours, 
and  reckon  them  from  one  setting  sun  to  another.  As  very  few 
among  them  know  what  a  watch  ts,  and  as  they  conceire  but 
im|ierfectly  the  duration  of  an  hour,  they  usually  determine 
time  almost  as  when  we  say,  it  happened  about  noon,  about 
evening,  &c.  The  moment  when  the  sun  disappears  is  called 
'Maggrib  ;  about  two  hours  afterwards  they  call  it  El  ascha  ; 
two  hours  later.  El  Mar/a  ;  midnight,  Aim  fl  lejl;  the  dawn 
of  morning,  Elfedsjcr  ;  sun  rise,  E$  iubhh.  They  eat  about 
nine  in  the  morning,  and  that  meal  is  called  Elghadda  ;  noon, 
Ed  dukkr ;  three  hours  after  noon.  El  asr.  Of  ail  these  di- 
visions of  time,  only  noon  and  midnight  are  well  aAccrtained; 
they  Ixtth  fall  upon  the  twelfth  hour.  The  others  are  earlier 
or  later,  as  the  days  are  short  or  long.  The  five  hours  ap- 
pointed for  prayer  are  Maggrib,  Ntts  el  Irjl,  Elfed^er,  Ihihhr^ 
and  El  asr."  —  Niehuhr^  Desc.  de  CArabie. 

^  The  Turks  say.  in  allusion  to  their  canonical  hours,  that 
prayer  is  a  tree  which  produces  five  sorts  of  fruit,  two  of 
which  the  sun  sees,  and  three  of  which  he  never  sees." — Pietro 
delta  Valie. 

*  The  use  of  the  bath  was  forbidden  the  Moriscoei  in  Spain, 
as  being  an  oM/i-cAruffafi  custom  !  I  recollect  no  superstition 
but  the  Romish  in  which  nastiness  is  accounted  a  virtue ;  **  as 
if,"  says  Jortin,  "  piety  and  filth  were  synonymous,  and  reli- 
gion, like  the  itch,  could  be  caught  by  wearing  foul  clothes." 

^  "  The  effects  of  the  Simoom  arc  instant  sulTocation  to 
every  living  creature  that  happens  to  be  within  the  sphere 
of  its  activity,  and  immediate  putrefaction  of  the  carcasses  of 
the  dead.  The  Arabians  discern  its  approach  by  an  unusual 
redness  in  the  air,  and  they  say  that  they  feci  a  smell  of 
sulphur  as  it  passes.    The  only  means  by  which  any  person 


38. 

Look !  how  his  eye  delighted  watches  thine ! . 

Look  !  how  his  open  lips 

Gape  at  the  winning  tale  I  .  . 

And  nearer  now  he  comes. 

To  lose  no  word  of  that  delightful  talk. 

Then,  as  In  familiar  mood, 

Upon  the  stripling's  arm 

The  Sorcerer  laid  his  hand. 

And  the  Fire  of  the  Crystal  fled. 

39. 

While  the  sudden  shoot  of  joy 

Made  pale  Abdaldar's  cheek. 

The  Master's  voice  was  heard  ; 

"  It  is  the  hour  of  prayer,^  .  . 

My  children,  let  us  purify  ourselves. 

And  praise  the  Lord  our  God  P 

The  Boy  the  water  brought ; 

After  the  law  they  purified  themselves,' 

And  bent  their  fiu:e8  to  the  earth  in  prayer. 

40. 

All,  save  Abdaldar ;  over  Thalaba 

He  stands,  and  lifts  the  dagger  to  destroy. 

Before  his  lifted  arm  received 

Its  impulse  to  descend. 

The  Blast  of  the  Desert  came. 

Prostrate  in  prayer,  the  pious  family 

Felt  not  the  Simoom  pass.** 

They  rose,  and  lo !  the  Sorcerer  lying  dead, 

Holding  the  dagger  in  his  blasted  hand. 


can  preserve  himself  from  sufltering  by  these  noxious  blasts,  is 
by  throwing  himself  down  with  his  face  upon  the  earth,  till 
this  whirlwind  of  poisonous  exhalations  has  blown  over,  which 
always  moves  at  a  certain  height  in  the  atmosphere.  Instinct 
even  teaches  the  brutes  to  incline  their  heads  to  the  grouod 
on  these  occasions."  —  Kiebukr. 

"  The  Arabf  of  the  desert  call  these  winds  Semonm,  or 
poison,  and  the  Turk*  Shamgela,  or  wind  of  Syria,  firom 
which  is  formed  the  Samiet. 

"  Their  heat  is  sometimes  soexceuive,  that  it  is  difflcolt  to 
form  any  idea  of  its  violence  without  having  experienced  it; 
but  it  may  be  compared  to  the  heat  of  a  large  oven  at  the 
moment  of  drawing  out  the  bread.  When  these  winds  b^gia 
to  blow,  the  atmosphere  assumes  an  alarming  aspect.  TIte 
sky,  at  other  times  so  clear  in  this  climate,  becomes  dark  and 
heavy  ;  the  sun  loses  his  splendour,  and  appears  of  a  vioirt 
colour.  The  air  is  not  cloudy,  but  grey  and  thick,  and  is  hi 
fact  filled  with  an  extremely  subtile  dust,  which  penetratft 
every  where.  This  wind,  always  light  and  rapid,  is  not  at  first 
remarkably  hot,  but  it  increases  In  heat  in  proportion  as  it 
continues.  All  animated  bodies  soon  discover  It,  by  the 
change  it  produces  in  them.  The  lunga,  which  a  too  rarefied 
air  no  longer  expands,  are  contracted,  and  tiecome  painful. 
Respiration  is  short  and  difficult,  the  akin  parched  and  dry, 
and  the  body  consumed  by  an  Internal  beat.  In  vais  is 
recourse  had  to  large  draughts  of  water ;  nothing  can  restore 
perspiration.  In  vain  is  coolness  sought  for ;  all  bodies  ii 
which  it  is  usual  to  find  It,  deceive  the  hand  that  tooAn 
them.  Marble,  iron,  water,  notwithstanding  the  sun  bo 
longer  appears,  are  hot.  The  streets  are  deserted,  and  the 
dead  silence  of  night  reigns  every  where.  The  inhabhants  of 
houses  and  villages  shut  themadves  up  in  their  houaas,  oi 
those  of  the  desert  In  their  tents,  or  in  pits  they  dig  in  the 
earth,  where  they  wait  the  termination  of  thia  deatiurtive 
heat.  It  usually  lasU  three  days ;  but  If  K  exceeds  that  Una. 
It  becomes  insupportable.  Woe  to  the  traveller  wboca 
wind  surprises  remote  fhim  shelter  I  be  most  soAr 
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ne  will  produce  events  of  which  thou  canst  hare  no 
nd  he  to  whom  thou  garest  no  commission,  will  bring 
exptcted  news.**  —  Moatlakat.    Poem  qf  TaraSat. 


I. 
THALABA. 

s'cizA,  look !  the  dead  man  has  a  ring,  .  . 
Should  it  be  buried  with  him  ? 

OXZIZA. 

Oh  yes  .  .  yes  I 
wicked  man  1  whatc*er  is  his  must  needs 
Be  wicked  too ! 

THALABA. 

But  see, .  .  the  sparkling  stone  ? 
fow  it  hath  caught  the  glory  of  the  Sun, 
nd  shoots  it  back  again  in  lines  of  light  I 

OKIIZA. 

Iliy  do  you  take  it  from  him,  Thalaha  ? 
look  at  it  so  close  ?  .  .  it  may  have  charms 
blind,  or  poison ;  .  .  throw  it  in  the  grave  ! 
I  would  not  touch  it ! 

THALABA. 

And  around  its  rim 
Strange  letters.  .  . 

OXEIZA. 

Bury  it . .  oh  1  bury  it ! 

THALABA. 

It  is  not  written  as  the  Koran  is : 
Kber  tongue  perchance ; .  .  the  accursed  man 
Said  he  had  been  a  traveller. 

M«ATU  {condng  from  the  tent), 
Thalaba, 
What  hast  thou  there? 


I  eoDteqneDoet,  which  sometimes  are  mortal.  The 
Is  moat  tBmioent  when  it  blows  in  squalls,  for  then 
Uitf  of  the  wind  increases  the  heat  to  such  a  degree 
warn  aaddco  daatb.  This  death  is  a  real  suffocation ; 
fs.  bdng  empty,  are  convulsed,  the  circulation  dis- 
,  and  tbt  whole  mast  of  blood  driten  by  the  heart 
» die  bead  and  breast ;  wlience  that  hemorrhage  at  the 
d  aoolfa  wUdi  h^ipens  alter  death.  This  wind  is 
Sy  CsCsi  to  penons  of  a  plethoric  habit,  and  those  in 

the  tone  of  the  muscles  and  the 
I  a  long  time  warm,  swells,  turns 
nd  ii  enllf  separaced ;  all  wMch  are  signs  of  that 
wtaidh  takes  plaoe  in  animal  bodies  when 


THALABA. 

A  ring  the  dead  man  wore ; 
Perhaps,  my  father,  you  can  read  its  meaning. 

MOATH. 

No,  Boy ;  .  .  the  letters  are  not  such  as  ours. 

Ileap  the  sand  over  it  I  a  wicked  man 

Wears  nothing  holy. 

THALABA. 

Nay !  not  bury  It  I 
It  may  be  that  some  traveller,  who  shall  enter 

Our  tent,  may  read  it :  or  if  we  approach 

Cities  where  strangers  dwell  and  learned  men, 

They  may  interpret 

MOATH. 

It  were  better  hid 

Under  the  desert  sands.'    This  wretched  man. 

Whom  God  hath  smitten  in  the  very  purp<ise 

And  impulse  of  his  unpermitted  crime. 

Belike  was  some  magician,  and  these  lines 

Arc  of  the  language  that  the  Demons  use. 

ONEIZA. 

Bury  it !  bury  it . .  dear  Thalaba! 

MOATH. 

Such  cursed  men  there  are  upon  the  earth, 

In  league  and  treaty  with  the  Evil  powers, 

The  covenanted  enemies  of  GikI 

And  of  all  good  ;  dear  purchase  have  they  made 

Of  rule  ami  riches,  and  their  life-long  sway. 

Masters,  yet  slaves  of  Hell.     Beneath  the  roots 

Of  Ocean,  the  DonidanicI  caverns  lie. 

Their  impious  meeting ;  there  they  learn  the  words 

Unutterable  by  man  who  holds  his  hope 

Of  heaven ;  there  brood  the  pestilence,  and  let 

The  earth(iuake  loose. 

THALABA. 

And  he  who  would  have  kill'd  me 
Was  one  of  these  ? 

MOATH. 

I  know  not ;  .  .  but  it  may  be 

That  on  the  Table  of  Destiny,  thy  name 

Is  written  their  Destroyer,  and  for  this 

Thy  life  by  yonder  miserable  man 

So  sought,  so  saved  by  interfering  Heaven. 

THALABA. 

His  ring  has  some  strange  power  then  ? 

the  humours  become  stagnant.  These  accidents  are  to  be 
avoided  by  stopping  the  nose  and  mouth  with  handlicrchiefs : 
an  eflBcacioiis  method  lilcewise  is  that  practised  by  the  camels, 
who  bury  their  noses  in  the  sand,  and  keep  them  there  till 
the  squall  is  over. 

'*  Another  quality  of  this  wind  is  its  extreme  aridity ;  which 
If  such,  that  water  sprinlded  on  the  floor  evaporates  in  a  few 
minutes.  By  this  extreme  dryness,  it  withers  and  strips  all 
the  plants ;  and  tiy  exhaling  too  suddenly  the  emanations  from 
animal  bodies,  crisps  the  skin,  closes  the  pores,  and  causes 
that  feverish  heat  which  is  the  invariable  effect  of  suppressed 
perspiration."  —  Votney. 
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MOATH. 

Every  gem, 
So  flagGS  say,  hath  virtue  ^  ;  but  the  science, 

Of  diificult  attainment ;  some  grow  pule. 

Conscious  of  poison  *,  or  with  sudden  change 

Of  darkness,  warn  the  wearer;  some  preserve 

Fn>m  spells,  or  blunt  the  hostile  weapon's  edge ;  ^ 

Some  open  rocks  and  mountains,  and  lay  bare 

Their  buried  treasures  *,  others  make  the  sight 

Strong  to  perceive  the  presence  of  those  Beings 

Through  whose  pure  essence  as  through  empty  air 

The  unaided  eye  would  pass ; 

And  in  yon  stone  I  deem 

Some  such  mysterious  quality  resides. 

THALABA. 

My  father,  I  will  wear  it 

MOATH. 

Thalaba ! 


'  From  the  Mirror  of  Stones  I  extract  a  few  kpeciineni  of 
the  absurd  ideas  once  prevalent  recpocting  precious  htones. 

"  The  Amethyst  drivek  away  drunkenness ;  for,  being  bound 
on  the  navel,  it  restrains  the  vapour  of  the  wine,  and  so  dis- 
solveH  the  cbrietjr. 

"  Alecioria  is  a  stone  of  a  crystalline  colour,  a  little  darkish, 
somewhat  resemblinR  limpid  water;  and  sometimes  it  hac 
veins  of  the  colour  of  flesh.  Some  call  it  GalUnaceuSt  from 
the  place  of  its  generation,  the  intestines  of  capons,  which 
were  castrated  at  three  yean  old,  and  had  lived  seven ;  before 
which  time  the  stone  ought  not  to  be  taken  out,  for  the  older 
it  is,  so  much  the  better.  When  the  stone  is  become  perfect 
in  the  capon,  he  don't  drink.  However,  it  is  never  found 
bigger  than  a  large  bean.  The  virtue  of  this  stone  is,  to 
render  him  who  carries  it  invisible.  Being  held  in  the 
mouth,  it  allays  thirst,  and  therefore  is  proper  for  wrestlers ; 
makes  a  woman  agreeable  to  her  husband ;  bestow*  honours, 
and  preserves  those  already  acquired ;  it  trees  such  as  are 
bewitched ;  it  renders  a  man  eloquent,  constant,  agreeable, 
and  amiable ;  it  helps  to  regain  a  lost  kingdom,  and  acquire  a 
fureii^n  one. 

"  Borar,  Sosa,  Crapondinus,  are  names  of  the  same  stone, 
which  is  extracted  from  a  toad.  There  are  two  species :  that 
which  is  the  best  is  rarely  found :  the  other  is  black  or  dun 
witii  a  cerulean  glow,  having  in  the  middle  the  similitude  of 
an  eye,  and  m\i»t  be  taken  out  while  the  doad  toad  is  yet 
panting ;  and  the^e  arc  bettor  than  those  which  are  extracted 
from  It  aftiir  a  long  continuance  in  the  ground.  They  have  a 
wonderful  efficacy  in  poisons.  For  who«>ver  has  taken  poistm, 
let  him  swallow  this ;  whirh  being  down,  it  rolls  about  the 
bowels,  and  drives  out  every  poisonous  quality  that  is  lodged 
in  tile  intestines,  and  then  pas.ses  through  the  fundament, and 
is  preserved. 

"  Corvia  or  Corvina,  is  a  stone  of  a  reddinh  colour,  and  ac- 
counted artificial.  On  the  calends  of  April  boil  the  eggs, 
taken  out  of  a  Oow's  ncu,  till  they  are  hard ;  and.  being  cold, 
let  them  \\e  placed  in  the  ne»t  as  they  were  tiefore.  When 
the  crow  knows  this,  she  Aie«  along  way  to  find  the  stone; 
and.  having  found  it,  returns  to  the  nest ;  and  the  eggs  b<;ing 
touched  with  it,  they  become  fresh  and  proliflc.  The  stone 
must  immediately  be  snatched  out  of  the  nest.  Its  virtue  is 
to  increase  riches,  to  bestow  honours,  and  to  foretell  many 
future  events. 

"  Kinoce/us  is  a  stone  not  wholly  useless,  since  it  will  cast 
out  devils." 

'  "  (Jiafnr.  the  founder  of  the  Barmecides,  being  obliged  to 
fly  from  Persia,  hit  native  country,  took  refuge  at  Damascus, 
and  implored  the  protection  of  the  Caliph  Soliman.  When 
he  was  presented  to  that  prince,  the  Caliph  suddenly  changed 


Z. 


THALABA. 

In  God*8  name,  and  the  Prophet*s !  bo  its  power 
Good,  let  it  serve  the  righteous ;  if  for  evil, 
God,  and  my  trust  in  Him,  shall  hallow  it 

2. 

So  Thalaba  drew  on 

The  written  ring  of  gold. 

Then  in  the  hollow  grave 

They  laid  Abdaldar's  corpse. 

And  levelled  over  him  the  desert  dust. 

3. 

The  Sun  arose,  ascending  from  beneath 

The  horixon's  circling  line. 

As  Thalaba  to  his  ablutions  went, 

Lo !  the  grave  open,  and  the  corpse  exposed ! 

It  was  not  that  the  winds  of  night 

Had  swept  away  the  sands  which  covered  it ; 

For  heavy  with  the  undried  dew 


colour,  and  commanded  him  to  retire,  suspecting  that  he  bad 
poison  about  him.  Soliman  had  discovered  it  bj  means  of 
ten  stones  which  he  wore  upon  his  arm.  They  were  fastmed 
there  like  a  bracelet,  and  never  failed  to  strike  one  against  the 
other,  and  make  a  slight  noise  when  any  poison  wat  near. 
Upon  enquiry  it  was  found  that  Giafar  carried  poison  in  bii 
ring,  for  the  purpose  of  self-destruction,  in  case  be  had  been 
taken  by  his  enemies."—  il/iarfjp^. 

These  foolish  old  superstitions  have  died  away,  and  gem 
arp  now  neither  pounded  as  poison,  nor  worn  as  antidotst. 
But  the  old  absurdities  respecting  poisons  have  been  renrvrd 
in  our  days,  by  authors  who  have  revived  the  calunoiei 
alleged  against  the  Knights-Templar,  as  if  with  the  hope  of 
exciting  a  more  extensive  persecution. 

3  In  the  cotmtry  called  Panten,  or  Tathalamasin,  *'tl>erc 
be  canes  called  Cassan,  which  overspread  the  earth  likegrww. 
and  out  of  every  knot  of  them  spring  foorth  ceruine  branchc*, 
which  are  continued  upon  the  ground  almost  for  the  spsce  of 
a  mile.  In  the  sard  canes  there  are  found  certalne  stnoes, 
one  of  which  stones  whosoever  carryeth  about  with  bim, 
cannot  be  wounded  with  any  yron ;  and  therefore  the  men  of 
that  country  for  the  most  part  carry  such  stones  with  then, 
whithersotiver  they  goe.  Many  also  cause  one  of  the  armcs 
of  their  children,  while  they  are  young,  to  be  lauoced,  pottiBg 
one  of  the  said  stones  into  the  wound,  healing  also,  and 
closing  up  the  said  wound  with  the  powder  of  a  certain  fish 
(the  name  whereof  I  do  not  know),  which  powder  doth  Im- 
mediately  consolidate  and  cure  the  said  wound.  And  by  the 
vertutt  of  these  stones,  the  people  aforesaid  doe  for  the  aoit 
part  triumph  both  on  sea  and  land.  HowbelC  there  is  one 
kind  of  Btratageme  which  the  enemies  of  this  natkin.  know- 
ing the  vcrtue  of  the  sayd  stones,  doe  practise  against  thva: 
namely,  they  provide  themselves  armour  of  yron  or  stetk 
ag.dnst  their  arrowes,  and  weapons  also  poisoned  with  tht 
poyson  of  trees ;  and  they  carry  in  their  hands  wooden  stakM 
mo<t  sharp  and  hard-pointed,  as  if  they  were  yron :  likeviss 
they  shoot  arrowes  without  yron  heades,  and  so  they  con- 
found and  slay  some  of  their  unarmed  foes,  tmstlnf  too 
securely  unto  the  vertue  of  their  stones."  —  Odarkm  i» 
Hakluyt, 

We  are  obliged  to  Jewellers  for  our  best  accoants  of  tbt 
East.  In  Tavemier  there  is  a  passage  curiously  characlrriirtie 
of  his  profession.  A  European  at  Delhi  compl^ned  lo  hiB 
that  ho  had  polished  and  set  a  large  diamond  for  Orenguebc, 
who  had  never  paid  him  for  hU  work.  But  he  did  not  aoA0t- 
stand  his  trade,  says  Tavemier ;  for  if  he  had  been  askilM 
jeweller,  he  would  have  known  bow  to  take  two  or  tbrcc 
pieces  out  of  the  stone,  and  pay  himtdf  better  than  the  Mofri 
would  have  done. 
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The  desert  dust  lay  dark  and  close  around  ; 

And  the  night  air  had  been  so  calm  and  still, 

It  had  not  fh)m  the  grove 

Shaken  a  ripe  date  down. 

4. 

Amazed  to  hear  the  tale, 

Forth  from  the  tent  came  Moath  and  his  child. 

Awhile  he  stood  contemplating  the  cori>se 

Silent  and  thoughtfully; 

Then  turning,  spake  to  Thalaba,  and  said, 

"  I  have  heard  that  there  are  places  by  the  alxxlc 

Of  holy  men,  «o  hollly  iK>ssoss*d,i 

That  should  a  corpse  be  laid  irreverently 

Within  their  precincts,  the  insulted  ground, 

Impatient  of  pollution,  heaves  and  shakes 

The  abomination  out. 


I      I  "  And  ElUha  died,  and  thej  bnried  him.    And  tho  bands 
of  the  Moabites  invaded  the  land  at  the  coming  in  of  the 


Tear. 


"  An<J  it  came  to  pais  as  they  were  burying  a  man,  that 

[  befatild  they  »pied  a  hand  of  men ;  and  they  cast  the  man  into 

I  the  kepnichre  of  Klisha:  and  when  the  man  was  let  down,  and 

;  toiirhr-d  the  bones  of  Elislia,  he  revived  and  stood  up  on  liia 

fe?t.-— 2A'iii^»,  xlii.  20,21. 

"  It  happened  the  dead  coqisc  of  a  man  was  cast  ashore  at 

Chatham,  and,  b«'ing  taken  up,  was  buried  decently  in  the 

diurchyard.    Now  there  was  an  image  or  rood  in  the  church, 

caJI«d  oar  Lady  of  Chatham.    This  Lady,  say  the  Monks. 

vmt  the  n«xt  night  and  roused  up  the  clerk,  telling  him  that 

a  rinful  person  was  buried  near  the  place  where  she  was 

»or»hipped.  who  offended  her  eyes  with  his  ghastly  grinning ; 

U.4  unless  he  were  removed,  to  the  great  grief  of  good  peoplu 

lb*  must   remove  from   thence,  and  could  work  no  moro 

Birurlet.    Therefore  she  desired  him  to  go  with  her  to  take 

him  up,  and  throw  him  into  the  river  again :  which  being 

Axie,  soon  afler  the  body  floate<l  again,  and  wa<  takm  up  ami 

buried  in  the  churchyard ;  but  from  that  time  all  mlrach's 

c«a»ed.  and  the  place  where  he  was  buried  did  continually 

mk  downwania.     This  Lile  is  still   remrraboroil  by  some 

ifvd  people,  receiving  it  by  tradition  from  the  popish  times 

of  darkneft  and  idolatry ."  —  Jdmirabie  Curiotitics,  Jtaritirs, 

I  tad  H'tmderM  in  England. 

j      •*  Whi-n  Alboquerque  wintered  at  the  Isle  of  r.im.iram,  in 

'  the  Red  Sea,  a  man  at  arms,  who  di<>d  suddenly.  wa$  thrown 

.  ftverhnard.      In  the  night  the  watch  felt  several  shucks,  as 

I  Uiough  the  thlp  were  striking  on  a  sand  bank.    They  put  out 

j  tlie  boat,  and  found  the  dead  body  clinging  to  the  keel  by  the 

•  nidder.    It  was  taken  up  and  buried  on  shore ;  and  in  the 

j  BMming  it  was   seen  lying  on  the  grave.      Frcy  Francisco 

«M  then  consulted.     He  conjectured  that  the  deceasi'd  had 

'ied  under  eacommunication,  and  therefore  ahsolvtnl  him. 

They  Interred  him  again,  and  then  he  rested  iu  the  grave." 

"JiMm  de  Barros.     Dec.  2.  8.  3. 

-  Matthew  of  Westminster  says,  the  story  of  the  Old 
Woman  of  Berkidey  will  not  appear  incredible,  if  we  read  the 
^'alogue  of  .St.  Greg«)ry,  in  which  he  relates  how  the  body  of 
j  4  mail  buried  in  the  church  was  thrown  out  by  the  devils. 
I  Cbarlei  Martcl  also,  because  he  had  appropriated  great  part 
of  tbi*  tithes  to  pay  his  soldiers,  was  most  miseraltly,  by  the 
vk^ed  si^rlts,  taken  bodily  out  of  his  grave. 

"  The  Turks  report,  as  a  certain  truth,  that  the  corpse  of 
Heyradin  Barbarossa  was  found,  four  or  five  times,  out  of  the 
gmund,  lying  by  his  sepulchre,  after  he  had  been  there  in- 
fauincd ;  nor  could  they  |>ossibly  make  him  lie  quiet  in  his 
grave,  rill  a  Greek  nisard  counselled  them  to  bury  a  black 
dog  t<ij(ether  with  the  body;  which  done,  he  lay  »till  and 
gave    them   no  £Arther   trouble." — Morgan's    History   of 

AlgHTU 


Have  then  in  elder  times  the  happy  feet 

Of  Patriarch,  or  of  Prophet  blcss'd  the  place, 

Ishmacl,  or  Uoud,  or  Saleah,  or  than  all, 

Mahommed,  holier  name  ?     Or  is  the  man 

So  fuul  with  magic  and  all  blasphemy. 

That  l-Larth,  like  Heaven,  riyects  him  ?  «    It  is  best 

Forsake  the  station.     Let  us  strike  our  tent. 

The  place  is  tainted  . .  and  behold 

The  Vulture  hovers  yonder 3,  and  his  scream 

Chides  us  that  still  we  scare  him  from  the  prey. 

So  let  the  accursed  one, 

Tom  by  that  l)eak  ol)scene. 

Find  titting  sepulchre." 

6. 

Then  from  the  pollution  of  death 
With  water  they  made  themselves  pure ; 


In  supernatural  aflfUirs,  seals  and  dogs  sevmi  to  possess  a 
sr<Litive  virtue.  When  peace  was  made,  about  the  year  1170, 
Ijetween  the  Karls  of  Holland  and  Flanders,  "  it  was  con- 
cludcil,  that  Count  Floris  should  send  unto  Count  Philip  a 
thoui^and  men,  expert  in  making  of  ditches,  to  stop  the  hole 
which  hail  beene  made  neore  unto  Dam,  or  the  Sluce, 
\vlii»reby  the  countrey  w.is  drowned  round  alxiut  at  everle 
hi/h  gi-a ;  the  which  the  Flemings  could  by  no  means  till  up, 
neither  with  wood,  nor  any  other  matter,  for  that  ull  sunke 
•<M  in  a  gdlfe  without  any  bottome  ;  wberrby,  in  succes!>ion  of 
time,  HrM^es,  an<l  all  that  jurisdiction,  had  been  in  daunger 
to  have  bin  lost  by  inimdation,  and  to  become  all  sea.  If  it 
w»T«>  not  speedily  repaired.  Count  Floris  having  taken  pos- 
s«  ssion  of  tin-  i«ln  of  Walcharen.  returned  into  Holland,  from 
whence  hce  sent  the  best  workmen  he  could  IJnd  in  all  his 
countrie*.  into  Flanders,  to  inak**  dikes  and  causeics,  and  to 
stop  the  hole  neere  unto  this  Dam,  or  Sluce,  and  to  recover 
flu*  drowned  land.  These  dig|:crs  bciug  come  to  the  place, 
tliey  found  at  the  entrie  of  thii  bottomless  hole,  a  .Sea-dog, 
the  which  for  six  d.nyei  together,  did  nothing  but  crieout  and 
howle  very  fearfully.  They,  not  knowing  what  it  might 
signifle,  having  consuUi><l  of  this  accident,  they  resolved  to 
ca'it  this  dog  into  the  hole.  There  was  a  mad-headed  Hol- 
lander among  the  re>t.  who,  going  into  the  hottome  of  the 
dike,  tioke  the  dopge  by  the  taile.  and  cast  him  into  the 
middest  of  the  gulfe  ;  then  speedily  they  ca»t  earth  and  torfe 
into  it,  so  a.»  tluy  found  a  bottf>me,  and  liy  little  and  Utile  filled 
it  up.  And  lor  that  many  workmen  came  to  the  repairing 
of  this  dike,  who,  f«)r  that  they  would  not  be  lar  from  their 
worke,  coucht  in  Cablnes.  which  seeminl  to  be  a  pretie  towne, 
Count  Philip  gave  unto  all  these  Hollanders,  Zeelanders.  and 
others,  that  would  Inhabit  there,  as  nuich  land  as  they  could 
recover  from  Dam  to  Ardenl)<»urg,  for  them  and  their  suc- 
ee.s>ors,  for  ever,  with  many  other  immunities  and  freethinis. 
Uy  reascm  whereof  many  planted  tlieinselves  there,  and  in 
succession  of  time,  made  a  gofnl  towne  there,  the  which  by 
re.'uoo  of  this  <U)g,  which  they  cast  into  the  hole,  they  named 
Ilomlfsiltiin,  that  is  to  ^ay,  a  dog's  fiver;  Dam  in  Flemish 
signifying  a  sluce.  and  Hondt  dog ;  and  therefore  at  this  day, 
the  said  towne  (whirh  is  simply  called  Dam)  carrieth  a  dog 
in  their  annes  and  b\A<nm."  —  CIn/nt'itorw's  Histurie  qf  the 
ycther/ands,  l»i»)8. 

'  *'  The,  Vulture  is  very  serviceable  in  Ambla.  clearing 
the  earth  of  all  carcasses,  which  corrupt  very  r.ipidly  in  hot 
countries.  He  also  destroys  the  field  mice,  which  multiply 
so  prodigiously  in  some  province-.,  that,  were  it  not  for  this 
assistance,  the  peasant  might  cease  from  tht;  culture  of  the 
fields  .14  ah*olutely  vain.  Their  performance  of  these  im- 
purl.mt  sei  vices  induced  the  ancii>iit  F.Rypti.ms  to  pay  tho«e 
birds  divine  honours,  and  even  at  present  it  i.-.  held  unlawful 
to  kill  them  in  all  the  countries  which  the)  frequent."  — 
Su'huhr. 
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And  Thalaba  drew  up 

The  fastening  of  the  cordu ; 

And  Moath  fUrl'd  the  t^nt ; 

And  firom  the  grove  of  palms  Oneixa  led 

The  Camels,  ready  to  receive  their  load. 

6. 

The  dews  had  ceased  to  steam 

Toward  the  climbing  Sun, 

When  from  the  Isle  of  Palms  they  went  their  way ; 

And  when  the  Sun  had  reached  his  southern  height. 

As  back  they  tum'd  their  eyes. 

The  distant  Palms  arose 

Like  to  the  top-sails  of  some  fleet  far-off 

Distinctly  seen,  where  else 

The  Ocean  bounds  had  blended  with  the  sky ; 

And  when  the  eve  came  on, 

The  sight  returning  reach 'd  the  grove  no  more. 

They  planted  the  pole  of  their  tent. 

And  they  laid  them  down  to  repose. 

7. 

At  midnight  Thalaba  started  up. 

For  he  felt  that  the  ring  on  his  finger  was  moved ; 

He  caird  on  Allah  aloud. 

And  he  call*d  on  the  Prophet's  name. 

Moath  arose  in  alarm  ; 

"  What  ails  thee,  Thalaba?  "  he  cried, 

"Is  the  roblier  of  night  at  hand ?  " 

"  Dost  thou  not  sec,"  the  youth  e xclaim'd, 

"A  Spirit  in  the  tent?" 

Moath  look'd  round  and  said, 

*'  The  moon-beam  shines  in  the  tent, 

I  see  thco  stand  in  the  light. 

And  thy  shadow  is  black  on  the  ground.'* 

8. 

Thalaba  answer'd  not 

**  Spirit  I "  he  cried,  "  what  brings  thee  here  ? 

In  the  name  of  the  Prophet,  speak. 

In  the  name  of  Allah,  obey  1  ** 

9. 

He  ceased,  and  there  was  silence  in  the  tent 

**  Dost  thou  not  hear?  "  quoth  Thalaba ; 

The  listening  man  replied, 

**  I  hear  the  wind,  that  flaps 

The  curtain  of  the  tent'* 

10. 

••  The  Ring  I  the  Ring! "  the  youth  exclaira'd. 

*^  For  that  the  Spirit  of  Evil  comes ; 

By  that  I  see,  by  that  I  hear. 

In  the  name  of  God,  I  ask  thee. 

Who  was  he  that  slew  my  Father?  *' 

DEMON. 

Master  of  the  powerful  Ring ! 
Okba,  the  dread  Magician,  did  the  deed. 

THALABA. 

Where  does  the  Murderer  dwell  ? 

DEMON. 

In  the  Domdaniel  cavem<(, 
Under  the  Boots  of  the  Ocean. 


THALABA. 

Why  were  my  Father  and  my  brethren  si 

DEMON. 

We  knew  finom  the  race  of  Hodeirah 
The  destined  Destroyer  would  come. 

THALABA. 

Bring  me  my  father's  sword ! 

DEMON. 

A  Fire  surrounds  the  fatal  sword ; 
No  Spirit  or  Magician's  hand 
Can  pierce  that  &ted  Flame. 

THALABA. 

Bring  me  his  bow  and  his  arrows  I 

11. 
Distinctly  Moath  heard  the  youth,  and  2 
Who,  through  the  Veil  of  Separation,  wat 
The  while  in  listening  terror,  and  suspei 
All  too  intent  for  prayer. 
They  heard  the  voice  of  Thalaba ; 
But  when  the  Spirit  spake,  the  motionless 
Felt  not  the  subtile  sounds. 
Too  fine  for  mortal  sense. 

12. 
On  a  sudden  the  rattle  of  arrows  was  hea 
And  a  quiver  was  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  yi 
And  in  his  hand  they  saw  Hodeirah'st  bo 
He  eyed  the  bow,  he  twang'd  the  strinj: 
And  his  heart  bounded  to  the  joyous  tun 
Anon  he  raised  his  voice  and  cried, 
"  Go  thy  way,  and  never  more. 
Evil  spirit,  haunt  our  tent  ! 
By  the  virtue  of  the  Ring, 
By  Mahommed's  holier  might. 
By  the  holiest  name  of  God, 
Thee,  and  all  the  Powers  of  Hell, 
I  acUure  and  I  command 
Never  more  to  trouble  us  !** 

13. 

Nor  ever  fipom  that  hour 

Did  rebel  Spirit  on  the  tent  intrude 

Such  virtue  had  the  Spell. 

14. 
Thus  peacefiilly  the  vernal  years 
Of  Thalaba  pass'd  on. 
Till  now,  without  an  effort,  he  could  ben 
Hodeirah's  stubborn  bow. 
Black  were  his  eyes  and  bright. 
The  sunny  hue  of  health 
Glow'd  on  his  tawny  cheek. 
His  lip  was  darken'd  by  maturing  life ; 
Strong  were  his  shapely  limbs,  his  stature  t; 
Peerless  among  Arabian  youths  was  he. 

15. 

Compassion  for  the  child 
Had  first  old  Moath's  kindly  heart  possess 
An  orphan,  wailing  in  the  wilderness ; 
But  when  he  heard  his  tale,  his  wondrous  t 
Told  by  the  Boy,  with  such  eye-«peaking  t 
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Yow  with  sudden  bunt  of  anger, 

Now  in  the  a^ny  of  tean, 
d  now  with  flashes  of  prophetic  joy, 
had  been  pity  became  reverence  then, 
d.  like  a  sacred  trast  from  Heaven, 
The  Old  Man  cherished  him. 
Now,  with  a  fkther's  love, 
ild  of  his  choice,  he  loved  the  Boy, 
,  like  a  father,  to  the  Boy  was  dear, 
ca  caird  him  brother ;  and  the  youth 
fondly  than  a  brother  loved  the  maid  ; 
e  loveliest  of  Arabian  maidens  she. 
How  happily  the  years 
Of  Thalaba  went  by  I 

16. 
s  the  wisdom  and  the  will  of  Heaven, 
That  in  a  lonely  tent  had  cast 

The  lot  of  Thalaba  ; 
here  might  his  soul  develope  best 

Its  strengthening  energies ; 
There  might  he  from  the  world 
)  his  heart  pure  and  uncontaminate, 
:  the  written  hour  he  should  be  found 
ervant  of  the  Lord,  without  a  spot 

17. 
rs  of  his  youth,  how  rapidly  ye  fled 

In  that  beloved  solitude  ! 
om  £ur,  and  doth  the  freshening  breeze 
r  with  cool  current  oVr  his  cheek  ? 
indemeath  the  brood-leaved  8>'camore 

With  lids  half-closed  he  lies, 

Dreaming  of  days  to  come. 
g  beside  him>.  In  mute  blandishment. 

Now  licks  his  listless  hand  ; 
lifts  an  anxious  and  expectant  eye. 

Courting  the  wonted  caress. 

18. 
r  comes  the  Father  of  the  Rains  3 
m  his  caves  in  the  uttermost  West, 
oines  he  in  darkness  and  storms  ? 


nlooins.  who  at  all  pohiU  are  leM  lupentltloui 
rks,  have  a  breed  of  rery  tall  greyhounds,  which 
tnt  iniard  around  thnlr  tenti ;  but  they  take  great 

useful  lenrant*.  and  have  such  an  affection  for 
)  kill  the  dog  of  a  Bedouin  would  be  to  endanger 
»."  —  Sonnini'. 
rabf  call  the  West  and  South-weit  winds  which 

NoTember  to  ¥tbru»Tj,the/atAcn  qfihe  raim.** 

Pahn  leaves  they  make  mattreuet,  baskets,  and 
1  of  the  branches,  all  sorts  of  cage-work,  square 
acking.  that  serve  for  many  uses  instead  of  boxes ; 
1^  the  boughs  that  grow  ntxt  to  the  tnmk  being 
lax,  the  fibres  separate,  and  being  tied  together 
w  end.  they  serre  for  brooms.'*—  Pococir. 
oum,  or  wild  palm-tree,  grows  in  abundance,  fVom 
people,  when  necessity  renders  them  industrious, 
Ivaotage.  The  shepherds,  mule-drivers,  camel- 
travellers,  gather  the  leaves,  of  which  they  make 
i.  baskets,  bats,  shooariMt  or  large  wallets  to  carry 
ropes,  girths,  and  covers  for  their  pack-saddles, 
vlth  which  they  also  beat  their  oven«,  produces 
Nsfnoas  fruit,  that  ripens  In  September  and 


When  the  blast  is  loud ; 

When  the  waters  All 

The  traveller's  tread  in  the  sands; 

When  the  pouring  shower 

Streams  adown  the  roof; 

When  the  door-curtain  hangs  in  heavier  folds : 

When  the  out-strain'd  tent  flags  loosely  : 

Within  there  is  the  embers*  cheerftil  glow, 

The  sound  of  the  (kmlllar  voice, 

The  song  that  liRhtens  toll, .  . 

Domestic  Peace  and  Comfort  are  within. 

Under  the  common  shelter,  on  dry  sand. 

The  quiet  (Camels  ruminate  their  food ; 

The  lengthening  cord  fh>m  Moath  falls. 

As  patiently  the  Old  Man 

Entwines  the  strong  palm-flbrcs  ' ;  by  the  hearth 

The  Damsel  shakes  the  coiTee-grains, 

That  with  warm  fhigrance  All  the  tent ; 

And  while,  with  dexterous  Angers,  Thalaba 

Shapes  the  green  basket  ^,  haply  at  his  feet 

Iler  favourite  kidling  gnaws  the  twig. 

Forgiven  plunderer,  for  Oneixa's  sake. 

19. 

Or  when  the  winter  torrent  rolls 

Down  the  deep-channel'd  rain-course,  foamingly, 

Dark  with  its  mountain  spoils. 

With  bare  feet  pressing  the  wet  sand. 

There  wanders  Thalaba, 

The  rushing  flow,  the  flowing  roar. 

Filling  his  yielded  faculties, 
A  vague,  a  dizzy,  a  tumultuous  joy. 

20. 

Or  lingers  It  a  vernal  brook  * 

Gleaming  o>r  yellow  sands  ? 

Beneath  the  lofty  bank  reclined. 

With  idle  eye  he  views  its  little  waves. 

Quietly  listening  to  the  quiet  flow; 

While  in  the  breathings  of  the  stirring  gale. 

The  tall  canes  bend  above. 

Floating  like  streamers  on  the  wind 

Their  lank  uplifted  leaves. 


October.  It  is  In  form  like  the  raisin.  conUlns  a  kernel,  and 
is  astringent,  and  very  proi^r  to  temper  and  counteract  the 
effecU  of  the  watery  and  laxative  fruiU,  of  which  these 
people  in  summer  make  an  immoderate  use.  That  Power 
which  Is  ever  provident  to  all,  has  spread  this  wild  plant 
over  their  deserts  to  supply  an  infinity  of  wants  that  would 
otherwise  heavily  burden  a  people  so  poor." —  Chenier. 

5  <•  We  passed  two  of  those  vallies  so  common  In  Arabia, 
which,  when  heavy  rains  fall,  are  filled  with  water,  and  are 
then  called  vadi  or  rivers,  although  perfectly  dry  at  other 
times  of  the  year.  —  We  now  drew  nearer  to  the  river,  of 
which  a  branch  was  dry,  and  having  iU  channel  filled  with 
reeds  growing  to  the  height  of  SO  feet,  served  as  a  Ihie  of  road, 
which  was  agreeably  shaded  by  the  reeds." —  AVcAsiAr. 

*•  My  brethren  have  dealt  deceitAilly  as  a  brook,  and  as  the 
stream  of  brooks  they  pass  away. 

*'  Which  are  blackish  by  reason  of  the  Ice,  and  wherein  the 
snow  is  hid : 

**  What  time  they  wax  warm  they  vanish ;  when  it  is  hot 
they  are  consumed  out  of  their  place. 

"  The  paths  of  their  way  are  turned  aside ;  they  go  to 
nothing,  and  perish."— Jo6,  vl.  1ft— la. 
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21. 

Nor  rich,  nor  poor,  was  Moathi ;  God  hath  given 

Enough,  and  blest  him  with  a  mind  content. 

No  hoarded  gold  disquieted  his  dreams :  3 

But  ever  round  his  station  he  beheld 

Camels  that  knew  his  voice, 

And  home-birds,  grouping  at  Oneixa*8  call, 

And  goats  that,  mom  and  eve. 

Came  with  full  udders  to  the  Damsel's  hand. 

Dear  child  1  the  tent  beneath  whose  shade  they  dwelt 

It  was  her  work ;  and  she  had  twined 

His  girdle's  many  hues ; 

And  he  had  seen  his  robe 

Grow  in  Onein's  loom.' 

How  often,  with  a  memory-mingled  joy 

1  "  The  simplicity,  or,  perhaps,  more  properly,  the  poverty, 
of  the  lower  clau  of  the  Bedouini,  it  proportionate  to  that  of 
their  chiefs.  —  All  the  wealth  of  a  family  consists  of  moveables, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  pretty  exact  inventory.  A  few 
male  and  female  camels,  some  goats  and  poultry,  a  mare  and 
her  bridle  and  saddle,  a  tent,  a  lance  sixteen  feet  long,  a 
crooked  sabre,  a  rusty  musket,  with  a  flint  or  matchlock  ;  a 
pipe,  a  portable  mill,  a  pot  for  cooking,  a  leathern  bucket,  a 
small  coffee  roaster  ;  a  mat,  some  clothes,  a  mantle  of  black 
woollen,  and  a  few  glass  or  silver  rings,  which  the  women 
wear  upftn  their  legs  and  arms :  if  none  of  these  are  wanting, 
their  furniture  is  complete.  But  what  the  poor  man  stands 
most  in  need  of,  and  what  he  takes  most  pleasure  in,  is  his 
mare ;  for  this  animal  is  his  principal  support.  With  his 
mare  the  Bedouin  makes  his  excursions  against  hostile  tribes, 
or  seeks  plunder  in  the  country,  and  on  the  highways.  The 
mare  is  prererred  to  the  horse,  because  she  does  not  neigh,  is 
more  docile,  and  yields  milk,  which,  on  occasion,  satisfies  the 
thirst  and  even  the  hunger  of  her  master.** —  Volney. 

••  The  Sheik,"  says  Volney,  •*  with  whom  I  resided  in  the 
country  of  Gaxa,  about  the  end  or  17M,  paksed  for  one  of 
the  most  powerful  of  those  districts  ;  yet  it  did  nut  appear  to 
me  that  his  expenditure  was  greater  than  that  of  an  opulent 
farmer.    His  personal  effects,  consisting  in  a  few  pelisses, 
carpets,  arms,  horses,  and  camels,  could  not  be  estimated  at 
more  than  fifty  thousand  livres  (a  little  above  two  thousand 
pounds) ;  and  it  must  i)e  observed,  that  in  this  calculation, 
four  mares  of  the  breed  of  racers  are  valued  at  six  thousand 
livres,  (two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds),  and  each  camel  at  ten 
pounds  sterling.    We  must  not  therefore,  when  we  speak  of 
the  Bedouins,  affix  to  the  words  Prince  and  Lord,  the  ideas 
they  usually  convey ;  we  should  come  nearer  the  truth,  by  com. 
paring  them  to  substantial  farmers,  in  mountainous  countries, 
whosesimplicity  they  resemble  in  their  dress,  as  well  as  in  their 
domestic  life  and  manners.    A  Sheik,  who  has  the  command 
of  five  hundred  horse,  does  not  disdain  to  saddle  and  bridle  | 
his  own.  nor  to  give  him  his  barley  and  chopped  straw.    In  | 
his  tent,  his  wife  makes  the  coff(>e,  kneads  the  duugh,  and  ', 
superintends  the  dressing  of  the  victuals.    His  daugliters  and  ' 
kinswomen  wash  the  linen,  and  go  with  pitchers  on  their  heads,  ' 
and  veils  over  their  faces,  to  draw  water  from  the  fountain.  ' 
These  manners  agree  precisely  with  the  descriptions  in  Homer,  I 
and  the  history  of  Abraham,  in  Genesis.    But  it  must  be 
owned,  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  just  idea  of  them  without 
having  ourselves  l»een  eye-witnesses." —  f'olney. 

*  "  I'hus  confined  to  the  most  absolute  necessaries  of  life, 
the  Arabs  have  as  little  industry  as  their  wants  are  few  ;  all 
their  arts  con8i>t  in  wearing  their  clumsy  tents,  and  in  making  ' 
mats  and  butter.  Thdr  whole  commerce  only  extends  to  the 
exchanging  camels,  kids,  stallions,  and  milk,  for  arms,  cloth- 
ing, a  bttle  rice  or  corn,  and  money  ^  which  they  bury**  — 
Volney 

5  "  The  chief  manufacture  among  the  Arabs  is  the  making 
oiHykfM^  as  they  call  woollen  blankets,  and  webs  of  goats'  hair 
for  their  tents.  The  women  alone  are  employed  in  this  work, 
as  Andromache  and  Penelope  were  of  old ;  who  make  no  use 


T^liich  made  her  Mother  live  before  his  e 

He  watch'd  her  nimble  Angers  thread  the 

Or  at  the  hand-mill,  when  she  knelt  and  t 

Toss'd  the  thin  cake  on  spreading  pair 

Or  flx*d  it  on  the  glowing  ovens  side 

With  bare  wet  arm^  and  safe  dexterity 

22. 

•Tis  the  cool  evening  hour : 

The  Tamarind  from  the  dew 

Sheathes  its  young  fhiit,  yet  green.  ^ 

Before  their  tent  the  mat  is  spread  ; 

The  Old  Man's  solemn  voice 

Intones  the  holy  Book.7 

What  if  beneath  no  lamp-illtmiined  doi 

of  a  shuttle,  but  conduct  every  thread  of  the  woof  i 
fingers.*'— 5Aaur. 

-*  '*  If  mine  heart  have  been  deceived  by  a  woma 
have  laid  wait  at  my  neighbour's  door, 

"  Then  let  my  wife  grind  unto  another.** — Job,  x: 

^  "  I  was  much  amused  by  observing  the  dexterity  ol 
women  in  baking  their  bread.  They  have  a  small  \ 
with  clay,  between  two  and  three  feet  high,  having 
the  bottom,  for  the  convenience  of  drawing  out  t 
something  similar  to  that  of  a  lime-kiln.  The  oven 
think  is  the  most  proper  name  for  this  place)  is  usu. 
fifteen  inches  wide  at  the  top,  and  gradually  growj 
the  bottom.  It  is  heated  with  wood,  and  when  si 
hot.  and  perfectly  clear  from  smoke,  having  nothing 
embers  at  bottom,  (which  continue  to  reflect  great  b< 
prepare  the  dough  in  a  large  bowl,  and  mould  the  ca 
desired  sise  on  a  board  or  stone  placed  near  the  ove 
they  have  kneaded  the  cake  to  a  proper  consistence, 
it  a  little,  then  toss  it  about  with  great  dexterity  in  ( 
till  it  is  as  thin  as  they  choose  to  make  it.  They 
one  side  of  it  with  water,  at  the  same  time  wetting 
and  arm,  with  which  they  put  it  into  the  oven.  Thf 
of  the  cake  adheres  fast  to  the  side  of  the  oven 
sufficiently  baked,  when,  if  not  paid  sufficient  atteni 
would  fall  down  among  the  embers.  If  they  were 
ceedingly  quick  at  this  work,  the  heat  of  the  oven  wc 
the  skin  from  off  their  hands  and  arms  ;  but  with  su« 
ing  dexterity  do  they  perform  it,  that  one  womau  ^ 
tinue  keeping  three  or  four  cakes  at  a  time  in  the 
she  has  done  baking.  This  mode,  let  me  add.  doe 
quire  half  the  fuel  that  is  made  use  of  in  Europe."— 

^"  Tamarinds  grow  on  great  trees,  full  of  branchei 
of  the  leaves  are  not  bigger  than,  nor  unlike  to.  the 
pimpernel,  only  something  longer.  The  flower  at  fir 
the  peaches,  but  at  last  turns  white,  and  puts  forth  it 
the  end  of  certain  strings  ;  as  soon  as  the  sun  is  set  tl 
close  up  the  fruit,  to  preserve  it  from  the  dew.  and 
soon  as  that  luminary  appears  again.  The  fniit  a' 
green,  but  ripening  it  becomes  of  a  dark  grey,  drawing 
a  red,  inclosed  in  husks,  brown  or  tawny,  of  taste 
bitter,  like  our  prunelloes.  The  tree  is  as  big  as  a 
tree,  full  of  leaves,  bearing  its  fruit  at  the  branches, 
sheath  of  a  knife,  but  not  so  straight,  rather  bent  like 
—  Mandettlo. 

7  "  I  have  oAen."  says  Niebuhr,  "  heard  the  She 
passages  from  the  Koran.    They  never  strain  the 
attempting  to  raise  it  too  high,  and  this  natural  music 
me  very  much. 

"  The  airs  of  the  Orientals  are  all  grave  and  simple 
chusc  their  singers  to  sing  so  distinctly,  that  every  « 
be  comprehended.  When  several  instruments  are  p 
once,  and  accompanied  by  the  voice,  you  hear  them  al 
the  same  melody,  unless  some  one  mingles  a  runni 
either  singing  or  playing,  always  in  the  same  key. 
music  is  not  greatly  to  our  taste,  curt  is  as  little  to  t 
of  the  OrientaU.'*  —  Ifiebukr. 
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rble  walls  bedeck*d  with  flourish'd  truth,  i 
re  and  gold  adornment  ?  sinks  the  word 
deeper  influence  from  the  Imam's  voice, 
lere  in  the  day  of  congre^tion,  crowds 
Perform  the  duty-task  ? 
Their  Father  is  their  Priest, 
?  Stars  of  Heaven  their  point  of  praycr,« 

And  the  blue  Firmament 
rhe  glorious  Temple,  where  they  feel 
The  present  Deity. 

i  Mosquef.  which  they  pronounce  Mesg-jid,  arc  built 
I  the  fifthion  of  our  churches,  where,  Instead  of  such 
benches  at  we  make  use  of,  they  only  strew  the  floor 
},  upon  which  they  perfonrn  the  seTeral  sittings  and 
ins  that  are  enjoined  in  their  religion.  Near  the 
irticuLarly  of  the  principal  Mosque  of  each  city,  there 
•  pulpit  erected,  which  is  ballustrailed  round,  with 
f-a-dof  en  steps  leading  up  to  it.  Upon  these  (fur  I 
lone  are  permitted  to  enter  the  pulpit)  the  Mufty, 
the  Im-ams,  placeth  himself  erery  Friday,  the  day 
mgregation,  as  they  call  it.  and  from  thence  either 
b  sotne  part  or  other  of  the  Koran,  or  else  oxhurteth 
le  to  piety  and  good  worlds.  That  end  of  these 
which  regards  Mecca,  whither  they  direct  them- 
ougbout  the  whole  course  of  their  devotions,  i%  called 
h,  in  which  there  is  commonly  a  niche,  representing, 
lous  writer  conjectures,  the  presence,  and  at  the  same 
inrisibility  of  the  Deity.  There  is  usually  a  square 
cted  at  the  ocher  end,  with  a  flag-staff  upon  the  top 
ther  the  crier  ascends  at  the  appointed  times,  and, 
I  a  small  flag,  advertiseth  the  people,  with  a  loud ' 
in  each  side  of  the  battlements,  of  the  hour  of  prayer. 
aces  of  the  Mahometan  worship,  together  with  the 
n-ams.  and  other  persons  belonging  to  them,  are 
•d  out  of  certain  revenues  arising  from  the  rents  of 
houses,  either  left  by  will,  or  set  apart  by  the  public 
ise."  —  Skaw. 

te  Mosques  are  built  nearly  in  the  same  style.  They 
oblong  square  form,  and  covered  in  the  middle  with 
nne.  on  the  top  of  which  is  fixed  a  gilt  crescent.  In 
ne  is  a  handsome  portico  covered  with  several  small 
md  r^sed  one  step  above  the  pavement  of  the  court. 
ks  sometimes,  in  the  hot  season,  perform  their  de- 
herp ;  and  between  the  columns,  upon  cross  iron 
suspended  a  number  of  lamps,  for  illuminations  on 
■sday  nights,  and  on  all  festivals.  The  entrance 
tfosque  is  by  one  large  door.  All  these  ediflccs  are 
lilt  of  freestone,  and  in  several  the  domes  are  covered 
.  The  minarets  stand  on  one  side,  adjoining  to  the 
be  Mosque.  They  are  sometimes  square,  but  more 
y  round  and  taper.  The  gallery  for  the  maaxeen,  or 
aiecting  a  little  from  the  column  near  the  top,  has 
mblance  to  a  rude  capital ;  and  from  this  the  spire, 
OBore  in  proportion  than  before,  soon  terminates  In 
Dwned  with  a  crescent."  —  Ru*$er»  Aleppo. 
i  Keab^  is  the  point  of  direction,  and  the  centre  of 
the  prayers  of  the  whole  human  race,  as  the  Belth- 
>  is  for  those  of  ail  the  celestial  beings  ;  the  Kursy  f 
of  the  four  Arch-angels,  and  the  Arsch  %  for  those  of 
ibiiBS  and  serBphims  who  guard  the  throne  of  the  Al« 
The  Inhabitants  of  Mecca,  who  enjoy  the  happiness 
ir4ating  the  Keah^.  are  obliged,  when  they  pray,  to 
eyes  upon  the  sanctuary ;  but  they  who  are  at  a 
jtMD  this  valuable  privilege,  are  required  only,  during 


■hBOTT,  vUdi  BMam  tlie  honw  of  prosperity  and  IMJdty,  is 
t  E«bM  af  Maeea  {  vldcb»  •ccanUnK  to  tnditlon,  wat  takm 
■WMbyilMAiVdbatthsdatiift,  vhera  It  «••  ptaocd  pcrpan- 


Is 


a  MM.  to  ib»  elRbth  flnaaoMnt. 
r  tlwAliMlHy,  whieli  to  thought  to  be  placed 
«rtte 


23. 

Yet  through  the  purple  glow  of  eve 

Shines  dimly  the  white  moon. 

The  slacken'd  bow,  the  ((uiver,  the  long  lance, 

Rt'st  on  the  pillar  of  the  Tent.s 

Knitting  light  palm-leaves  for  her  brother's  brow,* 

The  dark-eyed  damsel  sits ; 

The  old  Man  tranquilly 

Up  his  currd  pipe  Inhales 

The  tranquillizing  herb. 

prayer,  to  direct  their  attention  towards  that  hallowed  edifice. 
The  believer  who  is  ignorant  of  the  position  of  the  Keab6  must 
use  every  endeavour  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  it ;  and  after  he 
has  shown  great  solicitude,  whatever  be  his  success,  his  prayer 
is  valid."  — D'OAMon. 

3  **  The  Bedoweens  live  in  tents,  called  HymaM,  from  the 
shade  they  afTord  the  inhabiUnts,  and  BectelShar,  Houses  of 
Hair,  from  the  matter  they  are  made  of.  They  arc  the  same 
with  what  the  ancients  called  Mapalia,  which  being  then,  as 
they  are  to  this  day,  secured  from  the  heat  and  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  by  a  covering  only  of  such  hair-cloth  as  our  coal 
sacks  are  made  of,  might  very  justly  be  described  by  Virgil 
to  have  thin  roofs.  When  we  find  any  number  of  them 
together  (and  I  have  seen  from  three  to  three  himdred),  then 
(hey  are  usually  placed  in  a  circle,  and  constitute  a  Dou-war. 
The  fashion  of  each  tent  is  the  same,  lieing  of  an  oblong 
figure,  not  unlike  the  lH)ttom  of  a  ship  turned  upside  down, 
as  Sallu&t  hath  long  ago  described  them.  However,  they 
differ  in  bigness,  according  to  the  number  of  people  who  live 
in  them:  and  are  accordingly  supported,  some  with  one 
pfllar,  others  with  two  or  three :  whilst  a  curtain  or  carpet 
placed,  upon  occasion,  at  each  of  these  divisions,  separateth 
the  whole  into  so  many  apartments.  The  pillar,  which  I  have 
mentioned,  is  a  straight  pole,  8  or  10  feet  high,  and  3  or  4 
inches  iu  thickness,  serving  not  only  to  support  the  tent,  but 
being  full  of  hooks  fixed  there  for  the  purpose,  the  Arabs 
hang  upon  it  their  clothes,  baskets,  saddles,  and  accoutrements 
of  war.  Holofemes.  as  we  read  in  Judith,  xiii.  6.,  made  the 
like  use  of  the  pillar  of  his  tent,  by  hanging  his  faulchlon 
upon  it ;  It  is  there  called  the  piiiar  qf  the  brdy  (h>m  the  cus- 
tom, perhaps,  that  hath  always  prevailed,  of  having  the  upper 
end  of  the  carpet,  mattress,  or  whatever  else  they  lie  upon, 
turned  firom  the  skirts  of  the  tent  that  way.  But  the  Ka»«- 
sriisv.  Canopy,  as  we  render  it  (ver.  9.),  should,  1  presume, 
be  rather  called  the  gnat  or  muskeeta  net,  which  is  a  close 
curtain  of  gauze  or  fine  linen,  used  all  over  the  Levant,  by 
people  of  better  fashion,  to  keep  out  the  flies.  The  Arabs 
have  nothing  of  this  kind ;  who,  in  tailing  their  rest,  lie 
horlsontally  upon  the  ground,  without  bed,  mattress,  or 
pillow,  wrapping  themselves  up  only  in  their  Ifykes,  and 
lying,  as  they  find  room,  upon  a  mat  or  carpet,  in  the  middle 
or  comer  of  the  tent.  Those  who  are  married  have  each 
of  them  a  comer  of  the  tent,  cantoned  off  with  a  curtain."— 
Shaw. 

**  The  tents  of  the  Moors  are  somewhat  of  a  conic  form, 
are  seldom  more  than  8  or  10  feet  high  in  the  centre,  and 
from  20  to  2A  in  length.  Like  those  of  the  remotest  an- 
tiquity, their  figure  is  that  of  a  ship  overset,  the  keel  of  which 
is  only  seen.  These  tents  are  made  of  twine,  composed  of 
goat's  hair,  camel's  wool,  and  the  leaves  of  the  wild  palm, 
so  that  they  keep  out  water  ;  but,  being  black,  they  produce 
a  disagreeable  effect  at  a  distant  view."— CAeii/f  r. 

4  "  In  the  kingdom  of  Imam,  the  men  of  all  ranks  shave 
their  heads.  In  some  other  countries  of  Yemen,  all  the 
Arabs,  even  the  Sheiks  themselves,  let  their  hair  grow,  and 
wear  neither  bonnet  nor  Sasck,  but  a  handkerchief  instead,  in 
which  they  tie  their  hair  behind.  Some  let  it  fall  upon  their 
shoulders,  and  bind  a  small  cord  round  their  heads  instead 
of  a  turban.  The  Bedouins,  upon  the  frontiers  of  Ilednjas 
and  of  Yemen,  wear  a  bonnet  of  palm  leaves,  neatly  platted.** 
—  Kicbuhr. 
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So  listen  they  the  reed  of  Thalaba, 

While  his  skill'd  fingers  modulate 

The  low,  sweet,  soothing,  melancholy  tones 

24. 

Or  If  he  strung  the  pearls  of  Poesy,3 
Singing  with  agitated  face 

1  *'  The  music  of  the  Bedoweens  rarely  consUts  of  more 
than  one  strain,  suitable  to  their  homely  Instruments,  and  to 
their  simple  Inrention.     The  Arabobbah.  as  they  call  the 
bladder  and  string,  is  in  the  highest  vogue,  and  doubtless  of 
great  antiquity ;  as  Is  also  the  GaMph.  which  is  only  a 
common  reed,  open  at  each  end,  having  the  side  of  It  bored, 
with  three  or  more  holes,  according  to  the  ability  of  the 
person  who  is  to  touch  it ;  though  the  compass  of  their  tunes 
rarely  or  never  exceeds  an  octave.    Yet  sometimes,  even  in 
this  simplicity  of  harmony,  they  observe  something  of  method 
and  ceremony;   for  in  their  historical  Cantatas  especially, 
they  have  their  preludes  and  symphonies ;  each  stania  being 
introduced  with  a  flourish  from  tlic  Aral>ebbah.  while  the 
narration  itself  is  accompaniiKl  with  the  softest  touches  they 
are  able  to  make,  upon  the  Gasaph.    Tlie  Tarr,  another  of 
their  Instruments,  is  made  like  a  Sieve,  consisting  (as  Isidore 
describeth  the  Tympanum)  of  a  thin  rim,  or  hoop  of  wood, 
with  a  sliln  of  parchment  stretched  over  the  top  of  it.    This 
serves  for  the  bass  in  all  their  concerts,  which  they  accord- 
ingly touch  very  artfully  with  their  fingers,  and  the  knuckles 
or  palms  of  their  hands,  as  the  time  and  measure  require,  or 
as  force  and  softness  are  to  be  communicated  to  the  several 
parts  of  the  performance.     The  Tarr  is  undoubtedly  the 
Tympanum  of  the  Anci<!nts.  which  appears  as  well  from  the 
general  use  of  it  all  over  Uarbary,  Egypt,  and  the  Levant, 
as  fyom  the  method  of  playing  uimn  it.  und  the  figure  of  the  j 
instrument  Itself,  being  extictly  of  the  same  fashion  with  what  . 
we  find  In  the  hands  of  Cyltcle  and  the  Bacchanals  among  ' 
the  Basso  Relievos  and  Statues  of  the  Ancients."—  Sham.        I 
**  The  Arabs  have  the  Cuasuba,  or  cane,  which  is  only  a  i 
piece  of  large  cane  or  reed,  with  stops  or  holeb,  like  a  flute,  j 
and  somewhat  longer,  which  they  adorn  with  ta&sels  of  black  '. 
silk,  and  play  upon  like  the  German  flute." — Morgan^s  Hist, 
qf  Algiers. 

"  The  young  fellows,  in  several  towns,  play  prettily  enough 
on  pipes  made,  and  sounding  very  much  like  our  flngelet,  of 
the  thigh-bones  of  cranes,  storks,  or  such  large  fowl." — lb. 

*'  How  great  soever  may  have  been  the  reputation  the 
Libyans  once  had  of  being  famous  musicians,  and  of  having 
invented  the  pipe  or  flute,  called  by  Greek  authors  Hippo- 
phorbos,  I  fancy  few  of  them  would  be  now  much  liked  at  our 
Opera.    As  for  this  tibicen,  flute  or  pipe,  it  is  certainly  lost, 
except  it  be  the  gayta,  somewhat  like  the  hautbois,  called 
xacnsa,  in  Turkish,  a  martial  instrument.    Julius  Pollux,  in  j 
a  chapter  entitled  De  tibiarum  specify  says,  '  Hippophorbos  j 
quam  quldem  Libyes  Scenetes  iuvenerunt ;  *  and  again,  show- 
ing the  use  and  quality  thereof,  *  Use  vertV  apud  equorum 
pascua  utuntur,  ejusquc  materia  decorticata  laurus  est.  cor  j 
enim  lignl  extractum  acutissimam  dat  sonum.'     The  sound  | 
of  the^oy/i  agrees  well  with  this  description,  though  not  the 
make.    Several  poets  mention  the  tibicen  Libyctts  and  Ara- 
bicut  i  and  Athenseus  quotes  Duris,  and  says,  '  Libycas  tibia 
Foetc  appellant,  ut  inquit  Duris,  libro  secundo  de  rebus 
gestls  Agathoclis,  quod  Sdrites,  primus,  ut  credunt,  tibld- 
num  artis  inventor,  e  gente  Nomadum  Libycorum  fUerit, 
prtmusque  tibia  Cerealium  hjrmnorum  cantor.'  "  —  lb. 

•  Persse  "  pulcherrlmA  usl  tranilatione,  pro  versvs  factre 
dicunt  margaritas  necierr ;  quemadmodum  in  illo  Ferdusli 
versiculo  '  Siquidcm  calami  acumine  adamantlno  margaritas 
nrxi.  in  scientic  mare  pcnitus  me  immersi.'  '*—Poeseos  Asia* 
tiC4t  Cotnmrntarii. 

This  is  a  favourite  Oriental  figure.  "  After  a  little  time, 
lifting  his  head  from  the  collar  of  reflection,  hu  removed  the 


And  eloquent  arms,  and  sobs  that  reach  the  heart, 

A  tale  of  love  and  woe  ;  ' 

Then,  if  the  brightening  Moon  that  lit  his  face, 

In  darkness  favoured  hers. 

Oh  !  even  with  such  a  look,  as  &blcs  tay. 

The  Mother  Ostrich  fixes  on  her  egg,-* " 

Till  that  intense  affection 

talisman  of  science  from  the  treasure  of  speech,  and  sctf  tend 
skirts-full  of  brilliant  gems  and  princely  pearls  before  the 
company  in  his  mirth-exciting  deliveries." — Bakar  Dantuk 

Again,  in  the  same  work  —  "  he  began  to  weigh  his  sturcd 
pearls  in  the  scales  of  delivery.'* 

Abu  Temam,  who  was  a  celebrated  poet  himself,  used  to 
say,  "  that  flne  sentiments,  delivered  in  prose,  were  like  gems 
scattered  at  random ;  but  that  when  they  were  confined  in  « 
poetical  measure,  they  resembled  bracelets  and  strings  of 
pearls."— S<>  H'.  Jomes,  Essay  am  the  Poetry  t^  tke  Easierm 
Nations. 

In  Mr.  Carlyle's  translation  tram  the  Arabic,  a  Poet  siifs 
of  his  friends  and  himself, 

"  They  are  a  row  of  Pearls,  and  I 
The  silken  thread  on  which  they  lie.** 

I  quote  from  memory,  and  recollect  not  the  Autbor'i 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  same  metaphor  is 
the  quaintnesses  of  Fuller:— ** Benevolence  is  tlie  lOkta 
thread  that  should  run  through  the  pearl  chain  of  our  vif^ 
tues."—  Hoiy  State. 

"  It  seems  the  Arabs  are  still  great  rhymers,  and  iMr 
verses  are  sometimes  rewarded  ;  but  1  should  nut  venture  Id 
say  that  there  are  great  Poets  among  them.  Yet  I  wu  assund 
in  Yemen  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  them  amoeg  tfei 
wandering  Arabs  in  the  country  of  Dijif.    It  Is  sons  fev 
years,  since  a  Sheik  of  these  Arabs  was  in  prison  at  Son; 
seeing  by  chance  a  bird  upon  a  roof  opposite  to  him,  ke  » 
collected  that  the  devout  Mahommedans  believe  they  perfaa 
an  action  agreeable  to  God  in  giving  liberty  to  a  bird  » 
caged.     He  thought  therefore  he  had  as  much  right  M 
liberty  as  a  bird,  and  made  a  poem  upon  the  subject,  vkkh 
was  first  learnt  by  his  guards,  and  then  became  so  popol'i 
that  at  last  it  reached  the  Imam.    He  was  so  pleased  wkklb 
that  he  liberated  the  Sheik,  whom  he  had  arrested  tor  Ml 
robberies."  —  Niebuhr,  Desc.  de  fArabie. 

3  "  They  are  fond  of  singing  with  a  forced  voice  in  tbcM^ 
tones,  and  one  must  have  lungs  like  theirs  to  support  At 
effort  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Their  airs.  In  point  of  cfefr 
racter  and  execution,  resemble  nothing  we  have  bewd  U 
Euro|ic,  except  the  Seguidillas  of  the  Spaniards.  Thcyksit 
divisions  more  laboured  even  than  those  of  the  Italius,  mi 
cadences  and  inflections  of  tone  impossible  to  be  Imftalrfll 
European  throats.  Their  performance  is  accompanied  elft 
sighs  and  gestures,  which  paint  the  pas«loQs  in  a  mofe  iMl 
manner  than  we  should  venture  to  allow.  They  may  belril 
to  excel  most  in  the  melancholy  strain.  To  bdioM  aa  Ani 
with  his  head  inclined,  his  hand  applied  to  his  ear.  his  tf^ 
brows  knit,  his  eyes  languishing ;  to  bear  bis  plaintive 
his  lengthened  n(Hes,  his  sighs  and  sobs.  It  Is  almost 
sible  to  refrain  from  tears,  which,  as  their  exprestioa  h.  *• 
far  from  bitter :  and  hideed  they  must  certainly  tai  • 
pleasure  In  shedding  them,  since  among  all  their  soogi  ikv 
constantly  prefer  that  which  excites  them  most,  as  ami 
all  accomplishments  singing  Is  that  they  most  admire.*-" 
Folney. 

"  All  their  literature  consUu  in  recitbig  tales  and  biHoriS 
in  the  manner  of  the  Arabian  NigkU*  Enterlainmenti. 
have  a  peculiar  passion  for  such  stories,  and  employ  in 
almost  all  their  leisure,  of  which  they  have  a  gresl  i 
In  the  evening  they  seat  themselves  on  the  ground  it 
door  of  their  tents,  or  under  cover  If  it  l>e  cold,  and 
ranged  In  a  circle,  round  a  little  fire  of  dung,  their  pipMk 


*  For  note  ^,  see  the  following  page. 
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Kindle  Its  light  of  Ufe, 
in  such  deep  and  hreathless  tenderness 
neia*s  soul  is  centred  on  the  youth, 
notionless,  with  such  an  ardent  gaze, . . 

Save  when  fhmi  her  full  eyes 

She  wipes  away  the  swelling  tears 

That  dim  his  image  there. 

25. 
call'd  him  Brother ;  was  it  sister-love 

For  which  the  silver  rings 
her  smooth  ankles  and  her  tawny  arms,  i 
le  daily  brightened  ?  for  a  brother's  eye 
Were  her  long  Angers  tlnged,« 
As  when  she  trlmra'd  the  lamp, 
i  through  the  veins  and  delicate  skin 
fht  shone  rosy  ?   that  the  darkened  lids  3 


bt,  and  their  Icgi  crcwscd.  they  sit  awhile  in  silent 
,  till,  on  a  sudden,  one  of  them  breaks  forth  with, 
a  ttme^  —  and  continues  to  recite  the  adventures 
mg  Sheik  and  female  Bedouin :  he  relates  in  what 
( jouth  first  got  a  secret  glimpse  of  bis  mistress, 
e  became  desperately  enamoured  of  her :  he  mi- 
rrlbes  the  lorely  (air,  extols  her  black  eyes,  as 
toft  as  those  of  the  gaselle ;  her  languid  and  im- 
ooks ;  her  arched  eyebrows,  resembling  two  bows 
her  waist,  straight  and  subtle  as  a  lance ;  he  for- 
r  tteps,  light  as  those  of  the  jfoung /Uiey,  nor  her 
Mackened  with  MU,  nor  her  lips  painted  blue,  nor 
inged  with  the  golden- coloured  Aaina,  nor  her 
lembling  two  pomegranates,  nor  her  words,  sweet 
He  recounts  the  sufferings  of  the  young  lover,  so 
b  daire  and  passion,  that  his  bodjf  no  longer  yields 
J.  At  length,  after  detailing  his  various  attempts 
aistress,  the  obstacles  on  the  part  of  the  parents, 
ns  of  the  enemy,  the  captivity  of  the  two  lovers, 
rminates,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  audience,  by 
lem,  united  and  happy,  to  the  paternal  tent,  and  by 
Jie  tribute  paid  to  his  eloquence,  in  the  masha 
has  merited.  The  Bedouins  have  likewise  their 
.  which  hare  more  sentiment  and  nature  in  them 
of  the  Turlu  and  inhabitants  of  the  towns ;  doubt- 
le  the  former,  whose  manners  are  chaste,  know 
is :  while  the  latter,  abandoned  to  debauchery,  are 
only  with  enjoyment.*'—  Volney. 
nead  In  an  old  Arabian  Manuscript,  that  when  the 
ruld  batch  her  eggs,  she  does  not  cover  them  as 
I  do,  but  both  the  male  and  female  contribute  to 
1  by  the  eScacy  of  their  looks  only ;  and  therefore 
las  oocasioo  to  go  to  look  for  food,  it  advertises  its 
by  Iti  cry,  and  the  other  never  stirs  during  its 
ot  remains  with  its  eyes  fixed  upon  the  eggs,  till 
of  its  mate,  and  then  goes  in  its  turn  to  look  for 
this  care  of  theirs  Is  so  necessary,  that  it  cannot 
led  flbr  a  moment ;  for.  If  it  should,  their  eggs 
lediately  become  addle." — Fanstebe. 
said  to  emblem  the  perpetual  attention  of  the 
the  Universe. 

bad  laid  aside  the  rings  which  used  to  grace  her 
t  the  sound  of  them  should  expose  her  to  calamity.** 
ietearekes. 

)f  the  Indian  women  have  on  each  arm,  and  also 
ankle,  ten  or  twelve  rings  of  gold,  silver,  ivory,  or 
mj  spring  on  the  leg,  and,  when  they  walk,  make 
tb  whldi  they  are  much  pleased.  Their  hands  and 
ncrally  adorned  with  large  rings.'*— ^onnrra/. 
t  day  the  L4Mrd  will  take  away  the  bravery  of  their 


•f  pniM,  cqolvalmt  lo  tdmirabfy  nfttt  i 


Gave  yet  a  softer  lustre  to  her  eye  ? 

That  with  such  pride  she  trick*d 

Her  gloft.sy  tresses,  and  on  holy-day 

Wreathed  the  red  flower-crown  roimd  * 

Their  waves  of  glossy  jet  ? 

How  happily  the  days 

Of  Thalaba  went  by  I 

Tears  of  his  youth  how  rapidly  ye  fled  I 

26. 

Yet  was  the  heart  of  Thalaba 

Impatient  of  repose ; 

Restless  he  pondered  still 

The  task  for  him  decreed, 

The  mighty  and  mysterious  work  announced. 

Day  by  day,  with  youthfUl  ardour, 

He  the  call  of  Heaven  awaits ; 


tinkling  ornaments  about  their  feett  and  their  cauls,  and  their 
round  tires  like  the  moon. 

"  The  chains,  and  the  bracelets,  and  the  mufflers, 

"  The  bonnets,  and  the  ornaments  t^  the  legs,"  &c.— Isaiah, 
iii.  ia^30. 

3  "  His  fingers,  in  beauty  and  slendcmess,  appearing  as 
the  Yed  Biexa  f,  or  the  rays  of  the  sun,  being  tinged  with 
Hinna,  seemed  branches  of  transparent  red  a>ral. "—^aAar 
Danush. 

"  She  dispenses  gifts  vHth  small  delicate  fingers,  sweetly 
glowing  at  their  tips,  like  the  white  and  crimson  worm  of 
Dabia,  or  dentifrices  made  of  Esel  wood.'*— Afoa//aila/.  Poem 
qf  Amriolkais. 

The  Hinna,  says  the  translator  of  the  Bahar-Danush,  is 
esteemed  not  merely  ornamental,  but  medicinal :  and  I  hare 
myself  often  experienced  in  India  a  most  ref^shing  coolness 
through  the  whole  habit.  fVom  an  embrocation,  or  rather 
plaster  of  Hinna,  applied  to  the  soles  of  my  feet,  by  pre- 
scription of  a  native  physician.  The  effiKrt  lasted  for  some 
days.  Bruce  says  it  is  used  not  only  for  ornament,  but  as  an 
astringent  to  keep  the  bands  and  feet  dry. 

This  unnatural  fashion  is  extended  to  animals. 

"  Departing  from  the  town  of  Anna,  we  met,  about  five 
hundred  paces  f^om  the  gate,  a  youug  man  of  good  family, 
followed  by  two  servants,  and  mounted,  in  the  fashion  of  the 
country,  upon  an  ass,  whose  nunp  was  painted  red." — Ta- 
vernier. 

In  Persia, "  they  dye  the  tails  of  those  horses  which  are  of 
a  light  colour  with  red  or  orange." — Hanvay. 

All,  the  Moor,  to  whose  capricious  cruelty  Mungo  Park 
was  so  long  exposed,  "  always  rode  upon  a  milk-white  horse 
with  iu  tail  dyed  red." 

When  Pietro  della  Valle  went  to  Jerusalem,  all  his  camels 
were  made  orange-colour  with  henna.  He  says  he  had  seen 
in  Rome  the  manes  and  tails  of  certain  horses  which  came 
from  Poland  and  Hungary  coloured  in  like  manner.  He 
conceived  it  to  be  the  same  plant,  which  was  sold  in  a  dry  or 
pulverised  state,  at  Naples,  to  old  women,  to  dye  their  grey 
hairs  flaxen. 

•A(fenado,  a  word  derived  from  Alfena,  the  Portuguese  or 
Moorish  name  of  this  plant,  is  still  used  in  Portugal  as  a 
phrase  of  contempt  for  a  fop. 

3  The  blackened  eye-lids  and  the  reddened  fingers  were 
Eastern  customs,  in  use  among  the  Greeks.  They  are  still 
among  the  tricks  of  the  Grecian  toilette.  The  females  of 
the  rest  of  Europe  have  never  added  them  to  their  list  of 
ornaments. 

*  **  The  Mimosa  .Selam  produces  splendid  flowers  of  a 
beautiful  red  colour,  with  which  the  Arabians  crown  their 
heads  on  their  days  of  festival."— AVirfttiAr. 


t  The  miraculoiulj  khining  haiid  uf  Mom*. 
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And  oft  in  visions,  o*er  the  murderer's  head, 

He  liJftA  the  avenging  arm  ! 

And  oft,  in  dreams,  he  sees 

The  Sword  that  is  circled  with  fire. 

27. 

One  mom,  as  was  their  wont,  in  sportive  mood. 

The  youth  and  damsel  hent  Uodeirah's  bow ; 

For  with  no  feeble  hand,  nor  erring  aim, 

Oneixa  could  let  loose  the  obedient  shaft 

With  head  back-bending,  Thalaba 

Shot  up  the  aimless  arrow  high  in  air, 

Whose  line  in  vain  the  aching  sight  pursued, 

Lost  in  the  depth  of  Heaven. 

**  When  will  the  hour  arrive,**  exclaim*d  the  youth, 

**  That  I  shall  aim  these  fated  shafts 

To  vengeance  long  delay'd  ? 

Have  I  not  strength,  my  father,  for  the  deed  ? 

Or  can  the  will  of  Providence 

Be  mutable  like  man  ? 

Shall  I  never  be  call'd  to  the  task  ?'* 

28. 

**  Impatient  boy  !**  quoth  Moath,  with  a  smile : 

**  Impatient  Thalaba !  *'  Onciza  cried. 

And  she  too  smiled ;  but  in  her  smile 

A  mild  reproachful  melancholy  mix*d. 

29. 
Then  Moath  pointed  where  a  cloud 
Of  locusts,  from  the  desolated  fields 

1  "  The  large  locuctt,  which  are  near  three  inches  long,  are 
not  the  most  destructive ;  as  they  fljr,  they  yield  to  the  current  or 
the  wind,  which  hurries  them  into  the  sea,  or  Into  sandy 
deserts,  where  they  perish  with  hunger  or  fatigue.  The 
young  locusts,  that  cannot  fly,  are  the  most  ruinous ;  they  are 
about  fifteen  lines  in  length,  and  the  thickneu  of  a  goose 
quill.  They  creep  over  the  country  in  such  multitudes,  that 
they  leaTe  not  a  blade  of  grass  behind  ;  and  the  noise  of  their 
feeding  announces  their  approach  at  some  distance.  The  de- 
vastations of  locusts  Increase  the  price  of  provisions,  and  often 
occasion  fkmines ;  but  the  Moors  find  a  kind  of  compensation 
In  making  food  of  these  insects ;  prodigious  quantities  are 
brought  to  market,  salted  and  dried  like  red  herrings.  They 
have  an  oily  and  rancid  taste,  which  habit  only  can  render 
agreeable :  they  are  eaten  here,  however,  with  pleasure."  — 
Ckenier. 

**  In  1778,  the  empire  of  Morocco  was  ravaged  by  these 
Insects.  In  the  summer  of  that  year,  such  clouds  of  locusts 
came  from  the  south,  that  they  darkened  the  air,  and  de- 
voured a  part  of  the  harvest.  Their  offspring,  which  they 
left  on  the  ground,  committed  still  much  greater  mischief. 
Locusts  appeared,  and  bred  anew  in  the  following  year,  so 
that  in  the  spring  the  country  was  wholly  covered,  and  they 
crawled  one  over  the  other  in  search  of  their  subsistence. 

'*  It  has  been  remarked,  in  speaking  of  the  climate  of  Mo- 
rocco, that  the  young  locusts  are  those  which  are  the  mott 
mischievous ;  and  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  rid  the 
land  of  these  insects  and  their  ravages,  when  the  country  once 
becomes  thus  afflicted.  In  order  to  preserve  the  houses  and 
gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  cities,  they  dig  a  ditch  two 
feet  In  depth,  and  as  much  in  width.  This  they  paliisade  with 
reeds  close  to  each  other,  and  inclined  inward  toward  the 
ditch ;  so  that  the  insects,  unable  to  climb  up  the  slippery 
reed,  fall  back  into  the  ditch,  where  they  devour  one  another. 

**  This  was  the  means  by  which  the  gardens  and  vineyards  of 
Rabat,  and  the  city  itself,  were  delivered  from  this  scourge,  in 
1779.  The  intrenchroent.  which  was,  at  least,  a  league  in  extent 
formed  a  semicircle  from  the  sea  to  the  river,  which  separates 
Rabat  from  Sallee.    The  quantity  of  young  locusts  here  as- 


Of  Syria  wing'd  their  way. 
**  Lo !  how  created  things 
Obey  the  written  doom  1** 

30. 

Onward  they  came,  a  dark  continuous  ch 

Of  congregated  myriads  numberless. 

The  rushing  of  whose  wings  was  as  the  s^ 

Of  some  broad  river,  headlong  in  its  coui 

Plimged  from  a  mountain  summit ;  or  the 

Of  a  wild  ocean  in  the  autumnal  storm 

Shattering  its  billows  on  a  shore  of  rock 

Onward  they  came,  the  winds  impell'd  then 

Their  work  was  done,  their  path  of  ruin  p; 

Their  graves  were  ready  in  the  wildcmes 

31. 
"  Behold  the  mighty  army !  '*  Moath  crie 
"  Blindly  they  move,  impell'd 
By  the  blind  Element. 
And  yonder  birds  our  welcome  Tisitant< 
See  I  where  they  soar  above  the  embodied  1 
Pursue  their  way,  and  hang  upon  the  rea 

And  thin  the  spreading  flanks, 

R^oicing  o*er  their  banquet  1     Deemest  U 

The  scent  of  water  on  some  Syrian  mas 

Placed  with  priest-mummery  and  fantastic 

Which  fool  the  multitude,  hath  led  them  fa 

From  far  Khorassan  ?  ^     Allah  who  appoii 

Yon  swarms  to  be  a  punishment  of  man 

These  also  hath  he  doom*d  to  meet  their  i« 

sembled  was  so  prodigious,  that,  on  the  third  day,  t) 
could  not  be  i^proached  because  of  the  stench.  Ttii 
country  was  eaten  up,  the  very  bark  of  the  fig.  prame( 
and  orange  tree,  bitter,  hard,  and  corrosive  as  it  wu 
not  escape  the  voracity  of  these  insects. 

"  llie  lands,  ravaged  throughout  all  the  western  pn 
produced  no  harvest ;  and  the  Moors  being  obliged  to 
their  stores,  which  the  ^portation  of  corn  (permit 
1774)  had  drained,  began  to  feel  a  dearth.  Their  ca 
which  they  make  no  provision,  and  which,  in  these  rl 
have  no  other  subsistence  than  that  of  daily  grazing,  di 
hunger ;  nor  could  any  be  preserved  but  those  which 
the  neighbourhood  of  mountains,  or  in  marshy  ground* 
the  re-growth  of  pasturage  is  more  rapid. 

"  In  1780,  the  distreu  was  still  farther  increased.  1 
winter  had  checked  the  products  of  the  earth,  and  giv< 
to  a  new  generation  of  locusts,  who  devoured  whatri 
escaped  from  the  inclemency  of  the  season.  The  bu»bi 
did  nut  reap  even  what  he  had  sowed,  and  found  hiin» 
titute  of  food,  cattle,  or  seed  com.  In  this  time  of  c 
wretchedness,  the  poor  felt  all  the  horrors  of  famine, 
were  seen  wandering  over  the  country  to  devour  rou 
perhaps,  abridged  their  days,  by  digging  into  the  en) 
the  earth  in  search  of  the  crude  means  by  which  thc^ 
be  preserved. 

"  Vast  numbers  perished  of  indigestible  food  and  n 
have  beheld  country  people  in  the  roads,  and  in  the 
who  had  died  of  hunger,  and  who  were  thrown  across 
be  taken  and  buried.  Fathers  sold  their  children.  T 
band,  with  the  consent  of  his  wife,  would  take  her  Intoi 
province,  there  to  bestow  her  in  marriage,  as  if  she  v 
sister,  and  afterwards  come  and  reclaim  her  when  bi 
were  no  longer  so  great.  I  have  seen  women  and  child 
after  camels  and  rake  in  their  dung,  to  seek  for  son 
gested  grain  of  barley,  which,  if  they  found,  they  d« 
with  avidity."  —  Ckenier. 

*  "  Tho  Abmelec,  or  eater  of  locusts  or  graubopp* 
bird  which  better  deserves  to  be  deecrlbed,  perhap 
roost  others  of  which  travellers  have  given  ut  an  a 
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Both  passive  in:4trumcnt3 

Of  his  all-ai*tinj;  will, 

Sole  mover  He,  and  ouly  spring  of  all." 

32. 
While  thus  he  spake,  Oneiza's  eye  lookf:  up 

Where  one  T4iwaril  her  licw. 

Satiate,  for  so  it  seem'd,  with  s»port  and  f(Kxl. 

The  Bird  flew  over  her, 

And  39  he  i>ass'd  al)0ve, 

Frvm  his  reUixin;;  f^'^sp  a  Locust  fell ; . . 

It  fell  ui^on  the  Maiden's  rul)C, 
And  fetrbly  there  it  stood,  recovering  slow. 

33. 

The  admiring  girl  survey'd 

Ills  out-spread  sails  of  green ; 

^^»Q«»  the  fact*  Tf\ntinff  to  it  arc  not  only  »tranpi»  in  th^tn- 
v\-tn. but  M  Will  and  distinctly  atti'^tt'd.  th.it  howt-vi'.r  Mir- 
J-og  ttu'T  may  ?ci'in.  w»t  cannot  but  atford  thftn  uiir  lu-li»  t. 
Iirtf.-Ai  of  1 1  lis  creature  it  the  Idtusi  or  tho  prajshoppi-r  ; 
it:knf  th<'  <tze  of  an  ordinary  Hon,  it<t  fiMtht'r»  Mark,  iii 
!  'b?*  larc«*.  and  it-*  flcih  of  a  grpyish  colour.  Th>.-y  lly  «.  iw- 
r^ily  in  ffri'at  fl'ickb.  a«  the  ttarlinKS  are  wont  to  dn  with  us. 
^Kihe  thiijg  which  renders  these  birds  wnndfrrul  U.  tlmt 
•hrr  ar*  >o  fond  of  the  wat«T  of  a  certain  fountain  in  Cor.is- 
>J3,  -ir  B-u::ria.  that  wherever  that  water  i*  carried,  tiny  fnl- 
liw;  fMi  which  arr.''iinit  it  i*  eare-fuHy  pre.-erveil ;  for  where- 
«':»ih*  lo(-u<(t»  fall,  th«  Armenian  pric«t*.  who  are  pmiidi-d 
*:t-i  thi*  wjt>'r.  bring  a  quantity  of  it  and  pl.ice  it  in  j.irs.  or 
ir-^rit  intd  lit:le  ch.inneU  in  the  tlrlds  :  the  next  day  wliole 
Troop^of  th*'>e  t»!rds  arrive,  and  quickly  deliver  the  people 
;'nfli  ihr  locusts."—  L'nivt-rsai  Hiilory. 

^  John  Chardin  has  given  us  the  following  pastagi'  from 
m  ancient  traveller  in  relation  to  thin  bird.  "  In  (.'vpru-:, 
aboar  itk*.  time  that  the  corn  was  ripe  for  the  sickle,  the  earth 
pnidure-J  hUL-ha  quan'lty  of  cavalettes,  or  locusts,  tliat  thi>y 
ivbseiired  f^nnetimes  the  splendour  of  the  hun.  Wherever 
thiv  cani>-.  they  burnt  and  eat  up  all.  For  this  there  was  no 
wne-iy,  unci',  as  fast  as  they  were  destroyetl,  the  eartii  pru- 
Ai«»<l  ^)infe :  Goii,  however,  raised  them  up  a  means  for  tiieir 
c&itertfire.  which  happened  thus.  In  Persia,  neur  thi;  city 
^' Cuerch.  th'^re  is  a  fountain  of  water,  which  has  a  woiuh-r. 
fill  pT<jp(rrty  of  d*»troying  these  iuMcts  ;  for  a  pitcher  full  of 
tj.*  tMng  carrir-d  in  the  open  air,  without  passing;  throuL'li 
bivie  or  vault,  and  l)eing  set  on  an  hi(;h  place,  certain  bird« 
•airfa  follow  it,  ami  fly  and  cry  after  the  men  who  carry  it 
inmibe  fountain,  come  to  the  place  where  it  is  fixH.  These 
birdi  are  red  anJ  black,  and  fly  in  great  flixrks  toKether,  like 
ttarhogs ;  the  Turks  and  Persians  call  them  Mu-^nlmans. 
Tarse  birds  no  sooner  came  to  Cyprus,  but  they  dfstroycd 
tiie  Icicust*  with  Mhich  the  island  was  infested  ;  but  if  tin* 
*«m  t>e  spilt  or  Ifut,  lhe««-  creatures  iromciluilely  dis.ippiMr  ; 
>4ich  accident  fell  out  when  the  Turk«  took  this  inl.md  ;  l«>r 
<a?uf  them  going  up  into  the  steeple  of  Faina|;usta,  and 
Wiog  there  a  pitcher  of  this  water,  he,  fancying  ih.it  it 
M:<a:ai<d  g>^ld  or  silver,  or  Kinn.'  prr*ci(ius  thing,  broke  it, 
wd  tpilt  whM  was  therein :  sinre  which  the  ("ypriuts  have 
Wii «  much  tormented  as  ever  by  the  locusts." 

''  Od  the  confiiK's  nf  the  Medes  ami  of  Armenia,  at  cert.iin 
tj«et.  «  great  qtuntity  of  birds  are  seen  who  r(>nemble  our 
i»«kbirds,  and  they  have  a  property  suiTiciently  curiou*  to 
uieae  mention  it.  When  the  cttm  ui  Uiese  parti>  b(!gins  to 
pow.  it  is  afttoTiishing  to  see  the  number  of  locunt*  with 
*iiirh  all  the  fields  are  covered.  The  Armenians  have  no 
46*r  mecbod  of  delivering  themselves  from  these  insects. 
ttuu  bjr  gning  In  procession  round  the  fields,  and  sprinkling 
•km  with  a  particular  water,  which  they  take  care  to  pro- 
K'vt  in  their  hnuiwH.  for  thin  water  romes  from  a  great  dis- 
*»w.  They  fetch  It  from  a  well  t)elonging  to  one  of  their 
(<Dt#q*i  near  the  frootlers.  ami  they  sny  that  the  Ijvdies  of 


His  gauzy  underwings. 

One  rlo'sely  to  the  gra-^s-gn-en  body  furl'd. 

One  rutHtd  in  the  fall,  and  half  unclO!}ed. 

She  view'd  his  jetM>rl)M  eyes, 

Hi.s  gltJssy  gor;:et  hriirht, 
(ireen  glitterin;;  in  the  sun  ; 

Hi'*  phuny  pliant  horn". 

That,  nearer  as  •<\\v  yazed, 

li»Mit  trenililiuKly  Ix'fore  her  breath. 

She  inarkM  his  yellow-{;irt'led  fnmt 

With  lines  inysteriDU.s  vcinVl ; 

And  **  know'»t  thou  what  is  here  inscribed. 

My  father  ?■•  Kud  the  Maid. 

"  Look,  ThalalMi !  i>erchaiiee  these  lines 

Are  in  the  letters  of  the  Ring, 
Nature's  own  language  written  here." 

many  Christian  martyrs  were  formerly  thrown  into  this  well. 
Thi"«o  pri>ceshions,  and  the  sprinklniv;  continue  thn-i'  or  four 
days. ;  after  which,  the  binU  that  I  havr  nu'iiticund  cunic  in 
Kre.it  tlinhts  ;  ami  uhcthir  it  be  tli.it  liny  t.Mt  th**  hM-usts  or 
drive  thrm  away,  in  two  or  tl;n-e  days  tlu;  coLutry  ia  cleared 
of  them.'*—  Tarrrntcr. 

"  -At  Mosul  and  at  llalcb,"  siys  Nii'buhr,  "  Ihoardmurhnf 
the  locust  bird,  uithout  f-vi  in^  it.  Thi-y  tlicie  rail  it  SatiMr- 
tnnr,  or.  as  othcr>  ])ronouuri>  \t,Sain:tri/iijf'.  It  is  said  to  Imj 
black,  larger  tliaii  a  itparrow,  .'ind  no  uayo  pleasant  to  the  pa- 
late. I  am  assured  that  it  ev(>ry  day  dcxtrovK  an  incredil)lc  num- 
ber of  locu>t<i ;  tliry  j)ri-tend.  neverthele<.s.  that  the  locusts 
jometimes  dcfeml  themselves,  and  devour  the  bird  with  its 
feathors,  when  they  have  overpowered  it  by  numb<>rs.  When 
the  children  in  the  frontier  towns  of  Arabia  c^itch  a  live  IcH'USt, 
they  place  it  before  them  and  cry  SaniarMog !  And  l)ecaufte  it 
stoops  down  terrifitHl  at  tlie  noise,  ur  at  I  lie  motion  of  the  child, 
or  clin;;^  more  closely  to  its  pl.icc.  the  children  believe  that  it 
fears  the  name  of  its  enemy,  that  it  hides  itself,  and  attempts 
to  throw  stones.  The  Samarmofi  i"  not  a  native  of  Mosul  or 
Haleb,  but  they  go  to  Hfi>k  it  in  Khoni-ian  with  much  cere- 
mony. When  the  locusts  multiply  very  jrreatly,  the  govem- 
uieiit  sends  persons  worthy  of  trust  to  a  spring  near  the  village 
of  .SVr;nar7/ii,  situated  in  a  plain  between  four  mountains,  by 
Mtarht-fl^  or  Musu  it  riddn,  in  thht  proviiu-e  of  Persia.  The 
deputies,  with  the  cert>monifs  )irfsrrilied.  ri!larhe.<st  with  thix 
wati'r,  and  pitch  the  che^t  so  tli.it  the  wati^r  may  neither 
^vaporate  nor  \tc  spilt  bi'fore  their  return.  From  tlie  spring 
to  the  town  whence  they  w»-re  sent,  the  chest  must  ahv.-iys 
be  bt'tween  hi«aven  and  earth  ;  th«j  niust  nritln'r  pi  ice  it 
on  the  ground,  nor  under  any  roof,  li':<t  it  should  lose  nil  its 
virtue.  Mo.«ul  iH-ing  .surrouiuh'tl  with  aw.dl,  the  water  must 
not  pa«H  under  the  gateway,  but  it  is  T«-<-oivrd  ovi-r  th<'  w.all, 
and  the  chest  pl.'iced  upon  the  Miisijue  Schft  Gurpix,  a  build- 
ing which  wa>  fi)rm«'rly  a  church.  ati>l  wliiili.  in  prefcrmop  to 
all  the  uthi'r  buildings,  has  h.id  from  tim-  immemorial  the 
honour  to  posscris  thi.s  chest  u]M)-.i  \i^  root'.  When  tliis  precious 
water  has  tK'cn  brought  from  Khor.i!»an  with  t!ic  requisite 
precautions. the  common  Mahommed.uis,  ('hiikii  <.n'>,  and  Jews 
of  Mosul,  iMdieve  that  the  Samatnw"  foUuwn  the  water,  and 
remain*  in  the  country  a^  lonp  as  there  is  a  siii;le  drop  left 
in  tlie  chest  of  Srbbi  (inr^is.  .Seeinjr  one  <lay  a  large  stork's 
nest  upon  this  vessel.  I  told  a  ('hristi.m  of  some  eminence 
in  the  town,  how  much  I  .idmired  the  quick  smell  of  the 
Saniarrnog,  who  |»erceived  the  smell  of  the  water  throii^^h 
such  a  quantity  of  ordure  -,  he  did  not  answer  me.  hut  w.is  very 
nuich  scandalised  that  the  government  should  have  permitt<.-d 
the  stork  to  m.ike  her  next  upon  so  rare  a  tre.isiire,  and  still 
more  angry,  that  for  more  than  nnieyears.tne  go\  eminent 
hnd  not  sent  to  procure  fresh  w.iter."  —  }iicbuhry  Di'sc.  de 
V  Arabic. 

Dr.  Russel  describes  thf<  bird  as  about  the  size  of  a  star- 
ling ;  the  iKidy  of  a  flesh  colour,  the  rest  of  its  plumage  bl.iek, 
the  bill  and  legs  bl.ick  aNo. 
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34. 

The  youth  bent  down,  and  suddenly 

He  started,  and  his  heart 

Sprung,  and  his  cheek  grew  red. 

For  these  mysterious  lines  were  legible,  >.  . 

When  the  suk  shall  be  darkened  at  noon. 

Son  of  Hodeirah,  depart. 

And  Moath  look'd,  and  read  the  lines  aloud  ; 

The  Locust  shook  his  wings  and  fled, 

And  they  were  silent  all. 


35. 

Who  then  r^oiced  but  Tbalaba  7 
Who  then  was  troubled  but  the  Arabian  Maid  ? 

And  Moath  sad  of  heart. 

Though  with  a  grief  supprest,  beheld  the  youth 

Sharpen  his  arrows  now, 

And  now  new-plume  their  shafts. 

Now,  to  beguile  impatient  hope, 

Feel  every  sharpened  point 

36. 

**  Why  is  that  anxious  look,**  Oneiza  ask'd, 

**  Still  upward  cast  at  noon  ? 

.  Is  Thalaba  aweary  of  our  tent  ?  ** 

"  I  would  be  gone,"  the  youth  replied, 

*<  That  I  might  do  my  task. 

And  full  of  glory  to  the  tent  return. 

Whence  I  should  part  no  more.** 

37. 

But  on  the  noontide  sun. 

As  anxious  and  as  oft,  Oneiza's  eye 

Was  upward  glanced  in  fear. 

And  now,  as  Thalaba  replied,  her  cheek 

Lost  Its  fredh  and  lively  hue ; 

For  in  the  Sun*s  bright  edge 

She  saw,  or  thought  she  saw,  a  little  speck. 


1  "  The  locusts  are  remarkable  for  the  hieroglyphic  that 
they  bear  upon  the  forehead :  their  colour  is  green  through- 
out the  whole  body,  excepting  a  little  yellow  rim  that  sur- 
rounds their  head,  which  is  lost  at  their  eyes.  This  insect 
has  two  upper  wings  pretty  solid ;  they  are  green  Uke  the 
rest  of  the  body,  except  that  there  is  in  each  a  little  white 
spot.  The  locust  keeps  them  extended  li1(c  great  sails  or  a 
ship  going  before  the  wind  ;  it  has  besides  two  other  wings 
underneath  the  former,  and  which  resemble  a  light  trans- 
parent stuff  pretty  much  like  a  cobweb,  and  which  it  m.ikes 
use  of  in  the  manner  of  smacli  sails  that  are  along  a  vessel ; 
but  when  the  locust  reposes  herself,  she  does  like  a  vessel 
that  lies  at  anchor,  for  she  keeps  the  second  sails  furled  under 
the  first."  —  Norden. 

The  Mahommedans  t>clieve  some  mysterious  meaning  is 
conuined  in  the  lines  upon  the  locust's  forehead. 

I  compared  the  description  in  the  poem  with  a  locust  which 
was  caught  in  Leicestershire.  It  is  remarluble  that  a  single 
insect  should  have  found  its  way  so  far  inland. 

>  An  Arabian  expression  from  the  Moallalut :  —  "  She 
turns  her  right  side,  as  tf  she  were  m  fear  of  some  large- 
headed  Screamer  of  the  nlghL"  —  Poem  qf  Anlara. 

*  In  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Spectator  is  an  account  of  the 


The  sage  Astrunomer 
Who,  with  the  love  of  science  fiill. 
Trembled  that  day  at  every  passing  cloud, 
lie  had  not  seen  it,  'twas  a  speck  so  smal 

38. 

Alas  !  Oneixa  sees  the  spot  increase  I 

And  lo  I  the  ready  youth 

Over  his  shoulder  the  full  quiver  sling<s 

And  grasps  the  slacken*d  bow. 

It  spreads,  and  spreads,  and  now 

Hath  shadow*d  half  the  sun. 

Whose  crescent-pointed  horns 

Mow  momently  decrease. 


39. 

The  day  grows  dark,  the  birds  retire  to  re< 

Forth  from  her  shadowy  haunt 

Flies  the  large-headed  screamer  of  the  nigl 

Far  off  the  affHghted  African, 

Deeming  his  Ood  deceased. 

Falls  on  his  knees  in  prayer. 

And  trembles  as  he  sees 

The  fierce  hyena's  eyes 

Glare  in  the  darkness  of  that  dreadful  nou 


40. 

Then  Thalaba  exclaim'd,  '*  Farewell, 

My  father !  my  Oneixa  I "  the  Old  Man 

Felt  his  throat  swell  with  grief. 

**  Where  wilt  thou  go,  my  child  ?  **  he  cri 

"  Wilt  thou  not  wait  a  sign 

To  point  thy  destined  way  ?  ** 

"  God  will  conduct  me ! "  said  the  faithful  v 

He  said,  and  fh)m  the  tent. 

In  the  depth  of  the  darkness  departed. 

They  heard  his  parting  step;ft. 
The  quiver  rattling  as  he  pas8*d  away. 


total  Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  Friday,  April  92.  1715.  It 
strain  of  vile  bombast ;  yet  some  circumstances  are 
that  even  such  a  writer  could  not  spoil  them :— "  The  d 
modifications  of  the  light  formed  colours  the  eye  of  m 
been  five  hundred  years  unacquainted  with,  and  (or  i 
can  find  no  name,  unless  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  it 
gloomy  sort  of  light,  that  scattered  about  a  more  senti 
genuine  horror,  than  the  most  consiuimate  darknes 
the  birds  were  struck  dumb,  and  hung  their  wing«  in 
sorrow;  some  few  pigeons,  that  were  on  the  wins 
afraid  of  being  benighted  even  In  the  mom.  aiightr 
took  shelter  in  the  houses.  The  heat  went  away  by  d 
with  the  light.  But  when  the  rays  of  the  sun  bm 
afVeth,  tlie  joy  and  the  thanks  that  were  in  me,  th^ 
made  to  us  these  signs  and  marks  of  his  power  before 
ercised  it,  were  exquisite,  and  such  as  never  worked  u| 
so  sensibly  before.  With  my  own  ears  I  heard  a  coc 
as  at  the  dawn  of  day,  and  he  welcomed  with  a  straiigi 
ness,  which  was  plainly  discoverable  by  the  cheerful 
of  his  voice,  the  sun  at  its  second  rising,  and  the  ret 
light." 

The  Paper  is  signed  B.,  and  is  perh^M  by  Sir  F 
Blackmore. 
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THE    FOURTH   BOOK. 


^—  "  Fas  eft  quoque  brutae 
Telluri,  docilem  mouiti*  cirlestibus  e%»e" 

Mtimbruni  Constantinut. 


1. 

Whose  is  yon  dawning  form. 

That  in  the  darkness  meets 

The  delegated  youth  ? 

Dim  as  the  shadow  of  a  fire  at  noon. 

Or  pale  reflection  on  the  evening  brook 

Of  glow-worm  on  the  bank. 
Kindled  to  guide  her  winged  paramour. 

2. 

A  moment,  and  the  brightening  image  shaped 

Hi»  Mother's  form  and  features.    "  Go,"  she  cried, 

**  To  Babylon,  and  from  the  Angels  learn 

^liat  talisman  thy  task  requires." 

3. 

The  Spirit  himg  toward  him  when  she  cea-^eM, 

As  though  with  actual  lips  she  would  ha\e  ^ixen 

A  mother's  kiss.     HLs  arms  outstretch'd, 

His  body  bending  on, 

His  mouth  unclosed  and  trembling  into  si)cech. 

He  prei^  to  meet  the  blessing, .  .  but  the  wind 

PUyM  on  his  cheek  :  he  looked,  and  he  lK.>hold 

The  darkness  cIom.     **  Again  !  again  ! "  lie  cried, 

**  Let  me  again  behold  thee  !  *'  from  the  darkness 

His  Mother's  voice  went  forth  ; 
**  Tbou  shalt  behold  me  in  the  hour  of  death.*' 

4. 

Day  dawns,  the  twilight  gleam  dilates. 

The  Sun  comes  forth,  and  like  a  god 

Rides  through  njoicing  heaven. 

(Hd  Koath  and  his  daughter,  from  their  tent. 

Beheld  the  adventurous  youth. 

Dark-moving  o'er  the  sands, 

A  lestening  Image,  trembling  through  their  tears. 

Visions  of  high  emprize 

Beguiled  his  lonely  road  ; 

And  if  sometimes  to  Moath's  tent 

The  involuntary  mind  recurr'd. 

Fancy,  impatient  of  all  painful  thoughts, 

Pictured  the  bliss  should  welcome  his  return. 

In  dreams  like  these  he  wont. 

And  still  of  every  dream 

Oneiza  form*d  a  part. 

And  hope  and  memory  made  a  mhigled  joy. 

5. 

In  the  eve  he  arrived  at  a  Well ; 

An  Acacia  bent  over  its  side. 

Coder  whose  kmg  light^hanging  boughs 

He  duMC  his  night's  abode. 


There,  due  ablutions  made,  and  prayers  perform'd, 

The  youth  his  mantle  t»pread. 

And  silently  produced 

His  solitary  meal. 

The  silence  and  the  solitude  rccall'd 

Dear  recollections ;  and  with  fohled  arms. 

Thinking  of  other  days,  he  sate,  till  thou^'ht 

Had  left  him,  and  the  Acacia's  moving  shade 

Upon  the  sunny  sand, 

Had  caught  his  idle  eye ; 

And  his  awaken'd  ear 

Heard  the  grey  liiz^ird's  chirp. 

The  only  sound  of  life. 

6. 

As  thus  in  vacant  quietness  he  sate, 

A  Traveller  on  a  Camel  reach'd  the  Well, 

And  courteous  greeting  gave. 

The  mutual  salutation  past. 

He  by  the  cistern  too  his  garment  spread, 

And  friendly  converse  cheer'd  the  social  meal. 

7. 

The  Stranger  was  an  ancient  man, 

Yet  one  whose  green  old  age 

Bore  the  fair  characters  of  temperate  youth : 

So  much  of  manhood's  strength  his  limbs  retain'd, 

It  seem'd  he  needed  not  the  staff  he  bore. 

His  beard  was  long,  and  grey,  and  crisp ; 

Lively  his  eyes  and  quick. 

And  reaching  over  them 

The  large  broad  eye-brow  curl'd. 

His  speech  was  copious,  and  his  winning  words 

Enrich 'd  with  knowledge,  that  the  attentive  youth 

Sate  listening  with  a  thirsty  joy. 

8. 

So  in  the  course  of  tiilk, 

The  adventurer  youth  enquired 

\Miither  his  course  was  Ikmu  ? 

The  Old  Man  answered,  "  To  Bagdad  I  go." 

At  that  so  welcome  sound,  a  flash  of  joy 

Kindled  the  eye  of  Thalalia ; 

"  And  I  too,"  he  replie<l, 

"  Am  journeying  thitherward  ; 

Let  me  become  companion  of  thy  way!" 

Courteous  the  Old  Man  smilid, 

And  willing  in  assent. 

9. 

OLD    MAK. 

Son,  thou  art  young  for  travel. 

THALABA. 

Until  now 
I  never  pass'd  the  desert  boundary. 

OLD    MAN. 

It  is  a  noble  city  that  we  seek. 

Thou  wilt  behold  magniflcent  palaces. 

And  lofty  minarets,  and  high-domed  Mosques, 

And  rich  Bazars,  whither  from  all  the  world 

Industrious  merchants  meet,  and  market  there 

The  World's  collected  wealth. 
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TUALABA. 

StAnds  not  Biigdad 
Near  to  the  site  of  ancient  Babylon 
And  Nimrod*8  impious  temple  ? 

OLD    MAN. 

From  the  walls 
Tis  but  a  long  day's  distance. 

THALABA. 

And  the  ruins  ? 

OLD    MAN. 

A  mighty  mass  remains  ;  enough  to  tell  us 

How  great  our  fathers  were,  how  little  we. ' 

Men  are  not  what  they  were ;  their  crimes  and  follies 

Have  dwarf 'd  them  down  from  the  old  hero  race 

To  such  poor  things  as  we  ! 

THALABA. 

At  Bab)  Ion 

I  have  heard  the  Angels  expiate  their  guilt, 

Haruth  and  Alaruth. 

OLD    MAN. 

*Ti«  a  histt)ry 

Handed  from  ages  down ;  a  nurse's  tale  . . 

Which  children  open-eyed  and  mouth  devour ; 

And  thus  as  garrulous  ignorance  relates, 
We  learn  it  and  believe.  .  .  But  all  things  fi>el 


>  **  The  Mustulmanii  are  immutably  preposiessed.  that  as 
the  Earth  approaches  Its  dissohition,  its  sons  and  ilau^'htors 
gradually  durrease  in  their  dimensions.  As  for  DaRJial.  they 
say,  he  will  find  the  race  of  mankind  dwindled  into  such 
diminutive  pitnnies,  that  their  habitations  in  cities  and  all 
the  best  towns,  will  be  of  no  other  fabric  than  the  shoes  and 
•Uppers  made  in  these  pn^sent  ages,  placed  in  rank  and  file, 
in  seemly  and  regular  order ;  allowing  one  pair  for  two 
round  families." —  Morgan's  Hist,  qf  Algiers. 

"  The  Cady  then  aski<d  mr,  •  If  1  knew  when  Hagiuge  was 
to  come  ?  *  *  I  have  no  wi»h  to  know  any  thing  about  him,' 
said  I ;  *  I  hojte  those  days  are  far  ofl'.  and  will  not  happen  in 
my  time.*  'What  do  your  books  say  concerning  him?' 
■aid  he,  affecting  a  look  of  great  wiMiom.  '  Do  they  agree 
with  ours  ? '  *  I  don't  know  that,'  said  I, '  till  I  hear  what  is 
written  in  your  booki.'  *  Ilagingc  Magiugu,'  says  he,  '  are 
little  pco])le  not  so  big  as  bees,  or  like  the  limb,  or  fly  of 
Sennaar,  that  came  in  great  swarms  out  of  the  earth,  ay,  in 
multitudes  that  cannot  be  counted  ;  two  of  their  chiefs  are 
to  ride  upon  an  ass.  and  every  hair  of  that  ass  is  to  be  a  i)ipe, 
and  every  pipe  is  to  play  a  different  kind  of  music,  and  all 
that  hear  and  follow  them  are  to  be  carried  to  hell.'  *  I 
know  them  not,'  bald  I ;  *  and  in  the  name  of  the  I^ord,  I 
fear  them  not,  were  they  twice  as  little  as  you  say  they  are, 
and  twice  as  numerous.  I  trust  in  God  I  shall  never  be  so 
fond  of  music  as  to  go  to  hell  after  an  ass,  for  all  the  tunes 
that  he  or  they  can  play.'  " — Bruce. 

These  very  little  people,  according  to  Thevenot,  are  to  be 
great  drinkers,  and  will  drink  the  sea  dry. 

*  The  story  of  Haruth  and  Maruth,  as  in  the  Poem,  maybe 
found  in  D'Herbelot,  and  in  Sale's  notes  to  the  Koran.  Of 
the  different  accounts,  I  have  preferred  that  which  makes 
Zohara  originally  a  woman,  and  metamorphoses  her  into  the 
planet  Venus,  to  that  whicli  says  the  planet  Venus  descended 
as  Zohara  to  tempt  the  Angels. 

The  Arabians  have  so  childish  a  love  of  rhyme,  that  when 
two  names  are  usually  coupled,  they  make  them  jingle,  as  in 


The  power  of  Time  and  Change ;  thistles  and  grass 

Usurp  the  desolate  palace,  and  the  weeds 

Of  fidsehood  root  in  the  aged  pile  of  Truth. 

How  have  you  heard  the  tale  ? 

THALABA. 

Thus . .  on  a  time 

The  Angels  at  the  wickedness  of  man 

Express'd  indignant  wonder ;  that  in  vain 

Tokens  and  signs  were  given,  and  Prophets  sent, . . 

Strange  obstinacy  this !  a  stubbornness 

Of  sin,  they  said,  that  should  for  ever  bar 

The  gates  of  mercy  on  them.     Allah  heard 

Their  unforgiving  pride,  and  bade  that  two 

Of  these  untempted  Spirits  should  dciscend. 

Judges  on  Earth.     Haruth  and  Maruth  wont. 

The  chosen  Sentencers ;  they  fairly  heard 

The  appeals  of  men  to  their  tribunal  brouRht, 

And  rightfully  decided.     At  the  length 

A  Woman  came  before  them ;  beautiful 

Zohara  was,  as  yonder  Evening  Star, 

In  the  mild  lustre  of  whose  lovely  light  - 

Even  now  her  lieauty  shines.     They  gazed  on  her 

With  fle>hly  eyes,  they  tempted  her  to  sin. 

The  wily  woman  listened,  and  required 

A  previous  price,  the  knowledge  of  the  n  ime 

Of  God.  5     She  learnt  the  wonder-working  name. 

And  gave  it  utterance,  and  its  virtue  bore  her 

Up  to  the  glorious  Presence,  and  she  told 

Before  the  awcful  Judgement-Seat  her  tale 


the  case  of  Haruth  and  Maruth.    Thus  they  call  Coin  a: 
Abel,  Abel  and  Kabel.    1  am  informed  that  the  KorAn 
crowded  with  rhymes,  more  particularly  at  the  conclusiitii  > 
the  chapters. 

3  The  Ism- Ablah  —The  Science  of  the  N.irae  of  God. 

**  They  pretend  that  God  is  the  lock  of  this  scirni-e,  sn 
Mahommcd  the  key;  tliat  consequently  none  but  Mahcxn 
medans  can  attain  it ;  that  it  discovers  what  passes  iu  di^titD 
countries  ;  that  it  familiarises  the  possessor  with  the  Geaii 
who  are  at  the  command  of  the  initiated,  and  who  itatiw 
thom  ;  that  it  places  the  winds  and  the  seasons  at  their  dif> 
po«al ;  that  it  heals  the  bite  of  serpents,  the  lame,  the  maimrd 
and  the  blind.  They  say.  that  some  of  their  greatest  Sainti, 
such  as  Abdulkadir,  Ckeilani  of  Bagdad,  and  l&n  Mtr», 
who  resided  in  the  south  of  Yemen,  were  so  far  advanced  la 
this  science  by  their  devotion,  that  they  said  their  prajm 
every  noon  in  the  Kal>a  of  Mecca,  and  were  not  absent  froo 
their  own  houses  any  other  part  of  the  day.  A  merchant  of 
Mecca  who  had  learnt  it  in  all  its  forms  fi-om  Mahommfd  fl 
DftjanAdnenjl  (at  present  so  famous  in  that  city),  pretroiifd 
that  he  liim&elf  being  in  danger  of  perishing  at  sea,  had  bs* 
tened  a  billet  to  the  mast,  with  the  usual  ceremonies,  sod 
that  immediately  the  tempest  ceased.  He  showed  me,  tf 
Bombay,  but  at  a  distance,  a  book  which  contained  all  soru 
of  figures  and  mathematical  tables,  with  instmctions  hoii  to 
arrange  the  billets,  and  the  appropriate  prayers  for  every  op- 
cumstance.  But  he  would  neither  tuffer  me  to  touch  tb« 
book,  nor  copy  the  title. 

"  There  are  some  Mahomroedans  who  ihat  themselves  u| 
in  a  dark  place  without  eating  and  drinking  for  a  loQf  time 
and  there  with  a  loud  voice  repeat  certain  short  prayen  til 
they  faint.  When  they  recover,  they  pretend  to  have  ten 
not  only  a  crowd  of  spirits,  but  God  himself,  and  even  ib« 
Devil.  But  the  true  initiated  in  the  Ism-AlUh  do  not  scd 
these  visions.  The  secret  of  discovering  hlddeo  trMSiire 
belongs  also,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  the  bm-Allah.**— A'kAnir. 
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OLD    MAN. 

I  know  the  rest     The  accused  Spirits  were  call*d ; 

Unable  of  defence,  and  penitent, 

Tbev  own*d  their  crime,  and  heard  the  doom  deserved. 

Then  they  besought  the  Lord,  that  not  for  ever 

His  wrath  might  be  upon  them ;  and  implored 

That  penal  ages  might  at  length  restore  them 

Clean  fhmi  offence ;  since  then  by  Babylon, 

lu  the  cavern  of  their  punishment,  they  dwelL 

Buns  the  conclusion  so  ? 

THALABA. 

So  I  am  taught 

OLD    MAX. 

The  common  tale !    And  likely  thou  hast  heard 

How  that  the  bold  and  bad,  with  impious  rites 

Intrude  upon  their  penitence,  and  force, 

Albeit  trom  loathing  and  reluctant  lips. 

The  sorcery-secret? 

THALABA. 

Is  it  not  the  truth  ? 

OLD   MAK. 

Son,  thou  bast  seen  the  Traveller  in  the  sands 
Move  through  the  dizzy  light  of  hot  noon-day, 

Huge  as  the  giant  race  of  elder  times ;  > 

And  his  Camel,  than  the  monstrous  Elephant, 

Seem  of  a  vaster  bulk. 

THALABA. 

A  firequent  sight 

OLD    MAN. 

And  hast  thou  never.  In  the  twilight,  fancied 

Familiar  oluect  into  some  strange  shape 

And  form  uncouth  ? 


*  **  One  of  the  Arabs,  whom  we  law  from  afar,  and  who  wai 
BMOBtrd  upon  a  camel,  teemed  higher  than  a  tower,  and  to 
bt  noriog  hi  the  air ;  at  first  thi«  was  to  me  a  strange  appear- 
•aes:  however,  it  was  only  the  effect  of  refraction:  the 
Cmd  which  the  Arab  was  upon  touching  the  ground  like  all 
«tbers.  There  was  notliing  then  extraordinary  in  this  phe- 
BOBaMn,  and  I  afterwards  saw  many  appearances  exactly 
ibnilar  in  the  dry  countries." — Xiebuhr. 

"  They  surprised  you.  not  indeed  by  a  sudden  assault ;  but 
llMy  advanced,  and  the  sultry  vapour  of  noon,  through  which 
V»  uw  them,  increased  their  magnitude."  — 3/oa^A:a/. 
ftm  t(f  Harrtk. 

' "  One  of  these  Hylcei  is  usually  six  yards  long  and  five  or 

^  feet  broad,  serving  the  Arab  for  a  complete  dress  in  the 

*>J,  and  for  bit  bed  and  covering  in  the  night.     It  is  a 

loQM  but  troublesome  kind  of  garment,  being  fn^uently  dis* 

ooocated  and  falling  upon  the  ground,  so  that  ttie  person  who 

•cin  it  is  every  moment  obliged  to  tuck  it  up,  and  fold  it 

fnm  about  his  body.    This  shows  the  great  use  there  is  for  a 

l^tik  in  attending  any  active  employment;  and  in  conse- 

taone  thereof,  the  force  of  the  Scripture  injunction  alluding 

tberrunio,  of  having  our  loins  girded.    The  method  of  wear* 

Isfthefe  garments,  with  the  use  they  are  at  other  times  put 

to,  in  serving  for  coverlets  to  th^r  beds,  should  induce  us  to 

like  the  finer  sort  of  them,  at  least,  such  as  are  worn  by  the 

iadcs  and  persoos  of  distinction,  to  be  the  peptut  of  the 

It  is  very  probable,  likewise,  that  the  loose  folding 

(the  Toga  I  take  it  to  be)  of  the  Romans,  was  of 

tUs  kiai ;  for  If  Um  drapery  of  their  statues  is  to  instruct  us. 


TIIArJkBA. 

Ay  !  many  a  time. 

OLD    MAN. 

Even  so 

Things  view*d  at  distance  through  the  mist  of  fear, 

By  their  distortion  terrify  and  shock 

The  abused  sight 

THALABA. 

But  of  these  Angels*  fate 
Thus  in  the  uncreated  book  is  written. 

OLD    MAN. 

Wisely  from  legendary  fables.  Heaven 
Inculcates  wisdom. 

THALABA. 

How  then  is  the  truth  ? 

Is  not  the  dungeon  of  their  punishment 

By  ruiu'd  Babylon  ? 

OLD    MAN. 

By  Babylon 
Haruth  and  Marutb  may  be  found. 

THALABA. 

And  there 
Magicians  learn  their  impious  sorcery  ? 

OLD  MAN. 

Son,  what  thou  say'st  is  true,  and  it  is  false. 
But  night  approaches  fast ;  I  have  travell'd  far, 

And  my  old  lids  are  heavy ; .  .  on  our  way 

We  shall  have  hours  for  converse  ;  .  .  let  us  now 

Turn  to  our  due  repc^e.    Son,  peace  be  with  thee  I 

10. 

So  in  his  Io<»sen*d  cloak 

The  Old  Man  wrapt  blmself,^ 


this  is  actually  no  other  than  what  the  Arabs  appear  in.  when 
they  are  folded  up  in  their  Ilykrs.  Instead  of  thn  fibula,  they 
join  together,  with  thread  or  a  wooden  bodkin,  the  two  upper 
comers  of  this  garment,  wliich  being  first  placed  over  one  of 
their  shoulders,  they  fold  the  rest  of  it  afterwards  round  their 
iHxlies."— SAatr. 

•'  The  employment  of  the  women  is  to  prepare  their  wool, 
spin,  and  weave  in  looms  hung  lengthways  in  their  tents. 
Those  looms  are  formed  by  a  list  of  an  ell  and  a  half  long,  to 
wiiich  the  threads  of  the  warp  arc  fixed  at  one  end,  and  at  the 
other  on  a  roller  of  equal  length  ;  the  weight  of  which,  being 
suspended,  keeps  them  stretched.  The  threads  of  the  warp 
are  so  hung  as  to  be  readily  intersected.  Instend  of  shuttles, 
the  women  pass  the  thread  of  the  woof  through  the  warp 
with  their  fingers,  and  with  an  iron  comb,  having  a  handle, 
press  the  woof  to  give  a  body  to  their  cloth.  Each  piece,  of 
about  five  ells  long,  and  an  ell  and  a  half  wide,  is  called  a 
haick  i  it  receives  neither  dressing,  milling,  nor  dyeing,  but 
is  immediately  fit  for  use.  *  It  is  the  constant  dress  of  the 
Moors  of  the  country,  is  without  seam,  and  incapable  of 
varying,  according  to  the  caprices  of  fashion :  when  dirty,  it 
is  washed.  The  Moor  is  wrapped  up  in  it  day  and  night; 
and  this  haick  is  the  living  model  of  the  drapery  of  the 
ancients." —  Chmier. 

**  If  thou  at  all  take  thy  neighbotir's  raiment  to  pledge, 
thou  Shalt  deliver  it  unto  him  by  that  the  Sun  goeth  down. 

**  For  that  is  his  covering  only,  it  is  his  raiment  for  his  skin : 
wherein  shall  he  sleep  ?"  — fjtotfia,  zxli.  26.  27. 
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And  laid  his  limbs  at  length  ; 

And  Thalaba  in  silence  laid  him  down. 

Awhile  he  lay,  and  watch'd  the  lovely  Moon, 

0*cr  whose  broad  orb  the  boughs 

A  mazy  fhitting  framed. 

Or  with  a  pale  transparent  green 

Lighting  the  restless  leaves. 

The  thin  Acacia  leaves  that  play*d  above. 

The  murmuring  wind,  the  moving  leaves. 

Soothed  him  at  length  to  sleep. 
With  mingled  lullabies  of  sight  and  sound. 

11. 

Not  so  the  dark  Magician  by  his  side, 

Lobaba,  who  from  the  Domdaniel  caves 

Had  sought  the  dreaded  youth. 

Silent  he  lay,  and  simulating  sleep. 

Till  by  the  long  and  regular  breath  he  knew 

The  youth  beside  him  slept 

Carefully  then  he  rose. 

And  bending  over  him,  surveyed  him  near ; 

And  secretly  he  cursed 

The  dead  Abdaldar's  ring, 

Arm*d  by  whot*  amulet 

He  slept  from  danger  safe. 

12. 

Wrapt  in  his  mantle  Thalaba  reposed. 

His  loose  right  arm  pillowing  his  easy  head. 

The  Moon  was  on  the  Ring, 

Whose  crystal  gem  retum'd 

A  quiet,  moveless  light 

Vainly  the  Wizard  vile  put  forth  his  hand. 

And  strove  to  reach  the  gem ; 

Charms,  strong  as  hell  could  make  them,  kept  it  safe. 

He  caird  his  servant-fiends. 

He  bade  the  Genii  rob  the  sleeping  youth. 

By  the  virtue  of  the  Ring, 

By  Mahommed's  holier  power. 

By  the  holiest  name  of  God, 

Had  Thalaba  disarmed  the  evil  race. 

13. 

Bafl!ed  and  weary,  and  convinced  at  length. 

Anger,  and  fear,  and  nmcour  gnawing  him. 

The  accursed  Sorcerer  ceased  his  vain  attempts. 

Content  perforce  to  wait 

Temptation's  likelier  aid. 

Restless  he  lay,  and  brooiling  many  a  wile. 

And  tortured  with  impatient  hope. 

And  envying  with  the  bitterness  of  hate 

The  innocent  youth,  who  slept  so  sweetly  by. 

14. 

The  ray  of  morning  on  his  eye-lids  fell. 

And  Thalaba  awoke. 

And  folded  his  mantle  around  him, 

And  girded  his  loins  for  the  day ; 

Then  the  due  rites  of  holiness  observed. 

His  comrade  too  arose. 

And  with  the  outwanl  forms 

Of  righteousness  and  prayer  insulted  God. 

*  **  Fear  the  fire,  whoic  fuel  is  men  and  stones  prepared  for 
the  unbeUereri."—  Koran,  Chap.  ii. 
**  Verily,  those  who  ditbclieve  our  signs,  we  will  surely 


They  flllM  their  water  skin,  they  gave 
The  Camel  his  full  draught 
Then  on  the  road,  while  yet  the  mom  was  yc 
And  the  air  was  fresh  with  dew, 
•  Forward  the  travellers  went. 

With  various  talk  beguiling  the  long  way. 
But  soon  the  youth,  whose  busy  mind 
Dwelt  on  Lobaba's  wonder-stirring  wordi> 
Renewed  tlie  unfinished  converse  of  the  nig 

15. 

THALABA. 

Thou  said*st  that  it  is  true,  and  yet  is  fal« 
That  men  accurst  attain  at  Babylon 
Forbidden  knowledge  from  the  Angel  pair :  . 
How  mean  you  ? 

LOBABA. 

All  things  have  a  double  power. 
Alike  for  good  and  evil.     The  same  fire 
That  on  the  comfortable  hearth  at  tvt^ 
Warm'd  the  good  man,  flames  o'er  the  house  at 
Should  we  for  this  forego 
The  needful  element? 
Because  the  scorching  summer  Sun 
Darts  fever,  would*st  thou  quench  the  orb  of 
Or  deemest  thou  that  Heaven  in  anger  forr 
Iron  to  till  the  field,  because  when  man 
Had  tipt  his  arrows  for  the  chase,  he  rush 
A  murderer  to  the  war? 

THALABA. 

What  follows  hence  ? 

LOBABA. 

That  nothing  in  itself  is  good  or  evil. 

But  only  in  its  use.     Think  you  the  mai 

Praiseworthy,  who  by  painful  study  learn 

The  knowledge  of  all  simples,  and  their  po^ 

Healing  or  harmful  ? 

THALABA. 

All  men  hold  in  honour 
The  skilful  Leech.     From  land  to  land  he  a 
Safe  in  his  privilege;  the  sword  of  war 
Spares  him ;  Kings  welcome  him  with  costly  i 
And  he  who  late  had  fh>m  the  couch  of  ipa 

Lifted  a  languid  look  to  him  for  aid. 
Beholds  him  with  glad  eyes,  and  blesses  hi 
In  his  first  thankful  prayer. 

LOBABA. 

Yet  some  there  are 
Who  to  the  purposes  of  wickedness 
Apply  this  knowledge,  and  from  herbs  disi 
Poison,  to  mix  it  in  the  trusted  draught 

THALABA. 

Allah  shall  cast  them  in  the  eternal  fire 
Whose  fuel  is  the  cursed !  there  shall  the; 

Endure  the  ever-burning  agony. 
Consuming  still  in  flames,  and  still  reuew'> 

cast  to  be  broiled  in  hell  fire ;  so  often  at  their  »kii 
be  well  burned,  we  will  give  them  och«q>  tkhit  In  exi 
that  they  majr  take  the  sharper  torrorat.** — A'i»r«».  CI 
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THALABA. 

But  'twas  from  Heaven 
His  Mfisdom  came ;  God's  special  gift, .  .  the  guerdon 

Of  early  virtue. 

LOBABA. 

Learn  thou,  ()  young  man ! 

God  hath  appointed  wisdom  the  reward 

Of  study  !     'Tls  a  well  of  living  water*, 

Whose  inexhaustible  bounties  all  might  drink. 

But  few  dig  deep  enough.     Son !  thou  art  silent, .  . 

Perhaps  I  say  too  much, . .  perhaps  offend  thee. 

THALABA. 

May,  I  am  young,  and  willingly,  as  becomes  me, 
Hear  the  wise  words  of  age. 

LOBABA. 

Is  it  a  crime 

To  mount  the  Horse,  because  forsooth  thy  foot 

Can  serve  thee  for  the  journey  ?  .  .  Is  it  bin. 

Because  the  Hern  soars  upward  in  the  sky 

Above  the  arrow's  flight,  to  train  the  Falcon 

Whose  beak  shall  pierce  him  there  ?  The  powers  which 

Allah 

Granted  to  man,  were  granted  for  his  use ; 

All  knowledge  that  beflts  not  human  weakness 

Is  placed  beyond  its  reach, .  .  They  who  repair 

To  Babylon,  and  from  the  Angels  learn 

Mysterious  wisdom,  sin  not  in  the  deed. 

THALABA. 

Know  you  these  secrets  7 

I.OBABA. 

I  ?  alas !  my  Son, 

My  age  just  knows  enough  to  understand 

How  little  all  its  knowledge  !     Later  years 

Sacnd  to  study,  teach  me  to  regret 

Youth's  unforeseeing  indolence,  and  hours 

That  cannot  be  rccall'd?    Something  I  know 

The  properties  of  herbs,  and  have  sometimes 


And  tome  of  the  Genii  were  obliged  to  work  in  liis  presence, 
by  the  will  of  his  Lord ;  and  whoever  of  them  turned  aside 
from  our  command,  we  will  cause  him  to  ta«te  the  pain  of 
hell. fire.*  They  made  for  him  whatever  he  pleased,  of  p;u 
laces  and  statues  f,  and  large  dishes  like  fl»h-ponds  (•  An<i 
Cauldrons  standing  Arm  on  their  trevets.}  And  we  said. 
Work  righteouaness,  O  family  of  David,  with  thanksgiTlng  ; 


«  We  vOI  e«iiM  him  to  ta»te  th«  pain  of  hell  Arc ;  or,  as  Mm*  npoand 
tiM  words,  w«  cauMd  him  to  taste  the  |Mhi  of  humlnit ;  by  vMch  they 
nndcntand  the  cvmction  th«  ditobediefit  Gndl  rccrifcd  at  the  bandi  of 
the  Anfal  MC  orer  them,  who  whipped  them  with  a  whip  ef  Are. 

t  Hutues.— Home  mppote  theie  were  imaKW  of  theAncdt  and  Pfophets 
and  that  the  makinn  of  them  wai  not  forbidden,  or  elw  that  they  were  not 
■arh  imaicn  at  were  fbrUdden  by  the  law.  Some  laj  theie  Sfrfrito  made 
Um  two  liom,  which  were  placed  at  the  foot  of  hU  thnne,  and  two  ea«le«, 
which  were  tet  abore  it;  and  that  when  he  mounted  It,  the  lion*  «4retrhed 
oat  their  pawi,  and  when  he  tat  down,  the  eaxlet  shaded  hln  with  their 
wtoKk 

t  Dbhea  like  fiah-pondu  ;  heinff  «o  mnmtnmalj  largre,  that  a  thoaMnd 
men  mlt(ht  eat  oat  of  each  of  them  at  once. 

I  And  cauldrons  itandin^  Arm  on  their  trerets.  —  These  cauldrons, 
tbey  Mn,  were  cat  out  of  the  mountains  of  Yemen,  and  were  so  rutly  Ug. 
that  they  ooaU  not  be  moved ;  and  people  went  up  to  them  by  steps. 

I  NothtaH  discovered  his  death  but  the  crettplna  thlnK  of  the  earth 
vhkh  KB***'  his  tutr.  —  The  commentators,  to  explain  this  paMage,  tell 


Brought  to  the  afflicted  comfort  and  n 
By  the  secrets  of  my  art ;  under  His  blc 
Without  whom  all  had  fail'd !     Also  of  C 

I  have  some  knowledge,  and  the  charac 
That  tell  beneath  what  aspect  they  were 

THALABA. 

Belike  you  can  interpret  then  the  grav 
Around  this  Ring ! 

LOBABA. 

My  sight  is  feeble.  Son, 
And  I  must  view  it  closer;  let  me  tr} 

16. 
The  unsusiHM:ting  Youth 
Held  forth  his  linger  to  draw  otT  the  si 
Even  whilst  he  held  it  forth. 
There  settled  there  a  Wasp, 
And  just  above  the  Gem  infixed  its  &>t 
All  parple-swoln  the  hot  and  painful  ft. 
Rose  round  the  tightened  Rinir. 
The  balHcd  Sorcerer  knew  the  hand  of  lit 
And  inwardly  blasphemed. 

17. 
Ere  long  Lobaba's  heart. 
Fruitful  hi  wiles,  devised  new  stratagei 
A  mist  arose  at  noon. 
Like  the  loose  hanging  skirts 
Of  some  low  cloud  that,  by  the  breeze  im; 
Sweeps  o'er  the  mountain  >ido. 
With  joy  the  thoughtless  youth 
That  grateful  shadowing  haiPd ; 
For  grateful  was  the  shade. 
While  through  the  silver-lighted  hazt 
Guiding  their  way,  appear'd  the  heamle^s 
But  soon  that  beacon  fail'd  ; 
A  heavier  mass  of  cloud. 

Impenetrably  deep. 
Hung  o'er  the  wildeniess. 
"  Knowest  thou  the  track  ?"  quoth  Thai; 
**Or  should  we  pause,  and  wait  the  wiu 


for  few  of  my  servants  are  thankful.    And  when  w( 
creed  that  Solomon  shotild  die,  nothing  dksco\cri<d 
unto  them,  except  the  creeping  thing  of  the  eart 
gnawed  hit>  staff.  || 

"  And  when  his  body  fell  down,  the  Genii  plainly  ] 
that  if  they  had  known  that  which  is  secnO,  they  had 
tinued  iu  a  vile  punishment."  ~~  Koran,  chap,  xxxiv 


us,  that  David,  having  laid  the  foandatiooa  of  the  trmplc  of  . 
which  wa*  to  he  in  Uf  u  of  the  tabernacle  c(  Mows,  vhea  be  c 
to  be  finished  by  his  ion  Solomon,  who  employad  the  <»cnil  te 
that  .Sriomon,  before  the  ediSoe  was  completed,  perceiving  hi 
nigh,  bemnrd  of  God.  that  his  death  ndght  be  cmroalfd  ttvm 
till  they  had  entinly  finithed  It :  that  God  ibctetee  so  orden 
Solomon  died  as  he  stood  at  his  prayws,  t^r**!^  on  his  atalT, ' 
ported  the  body  Hi  that  paatura  a  ftill  year ;  and  the  Genii,  ma\^ 
to  be  alive,  continued  their  work  during  that  tarm ;  at  the 
whereof,  the  temple  being  perfectly  completed,  a  worm,  whk-h 
Into  the  sufT.  eat  it  through,  and  the  cetpee  flbfl  «•  tlw  gieiiii 
oomred  the  king^  death. 

PoHibly  this  fiible  at  the  temple  being  bolH  by  Geail,  nd  n 
might  take  its  rise  from  what  is  mcntloBed  In  Sartptuo,  that 
was  built  of  stone,  made  ready  befcre  it  was  broaghl  thitber :  so 
wai  neither  haaunar  nor  axe,  nor  tool  of  Iran  hoonl  in  tbe  bos 
was  building. 
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To  scatter  this  bewildering  fog  ?** 

The  Sorcerer  answer'd  hini, 

**  Now  let  us  hold  right  on, . .  for  if  we  stmy, 

Th*"  Sun  to>niorrow  will  direct  our  course." 

So  saying,  he  toward  the  desert  depths 

Misleads  the  youth  deceived. 

la 

Earlier  the  night  came  on. 

Nor  moon,  nor  stars,  were  visible  in  heaven  ; 

A:id  when  at  mom  the  youth  unclosed  his  vycs, 

lie  knew  not  where  to  turn  his  face  in  prayer. 

*'  ^liat  shall  we  do  ?  **  Lobaba  cried, 

**  The  lights  of  heaven  have  ceased 

To  guide  us  on  our  way. 

Should  we  remain  and  wait 

More  favourable  skies. 

Soon  would  our  food  and  water  tsJl  us  here  : 

And  if  we  venture  on. 

There  are  the  dangers  of  the  wilderness  !  ** 

19. 

« Sure  it  were  best  proceed  l* 

The  chosen  youth  replies ; 

**  So  haply  we  may  reach  some  tent,  or  grove 

Of  dates,  or  stationed  tribe. 

But  idly  to  remain, 

Were  yielding  effortless,  and  waiting  death." 

The  wily  sorcerer  willingly  assents. 

And  further  in  the  sands. 

Elate  of  heart,  he  leads  the  credulous  youth. 

20. 

Stin  o*er  the  wilderness 

Settled  the  moveless  mist 

The  timid  Antelope,  that  heard  their  steps. 

Stood  doubtful  where  to  turn  in  that  dim  light ; 

The  Ostrich,  bihidly  hastening,  met  them  full. 

At  night,  again  in  hope, 

Toung  Thalaba  lay  down  ; 

The  morning  eame,  and  not  one  guiding  ray 

Through  the  thick  mist  was  visible. 
The  same  deep  moveless  mist  that  mantled  alL 

21. 

Oh  for  the  Vulture's  scream. 

Who  haunts  for  prey  the  abode  of  humankind  I 

Oh  for  the  Plover's  pleasant  cry  * 

To  tell  of  water  near  I 
Oh  for  the  Camel-driver's  song  % 
For  now  the  water-skin  grows  light. 
Though  of  the  draught,  more  eagerly  desired, 
Imperious  prudence  took  with  sparing  thirst 
Oft  fnm  the  third  night's  broken  sleep. 


I  **  In  places  where  there  was  water,  we  found  a  beautlAil 
virirtjr  of  the  plover.**  —  Niehmkr. 

'"The omeU  oftbe  hot  eoontriet  are  not  Cutened one  to 
the  tdl  of  the  other  as  In  csAA  dimatei,  but  suffered  to  ^ 
StMr  win,  like  herds  of  cows.  The  camel-driTer  follows 
ikgtnf,  aid  flrom  time  to  time  giving  a  sadden  whistle.  The 
loakr  he  sings  and  whistles,  the  faster  the  camels  go,  and 
Ihcy  Kop  as  Booo  as  he  ceases  to  sing.  The  camel^riTrn,  to 
nlievecadi  other,  sing  alternately ;  and  whra  thej  wish  their 
Co  browse  for  half  an  hour  on  what  thej  can  find,  they 
by  smoking  a  pipe:   after   which,  be- 


As  in  his  dreams  he  heard 

The  sound  of  rushing  winds, 

Started  the  anxious  youth,  and  looked  abroad. 

In  vain  !  for  still  the  deadly  calm  endured. 

Another  day  pass'd  on  ; 

The  water-skin  was  drain'd ; 

But  then  one  hope  arrived. 

For  there  was  motion  in  the  air ! 

The  sound  of  the  wind  arose  anon. 

That  scatter'd  the  thick  mist 

And  lo  !  at  length  the  lovely  face  of  Heaven  1 

22. 

Alas  !  . .  a  wretched  scene 

Wa«»  open'd  on  their  view. 

They  look'd  around,  no  wells  were  near, 

No  tent,  no  human  aid  I 

Flat  on  the  Camel  lay  the  water-skin. 

And  their  dumb  servant  difficultly  now, 

Over  hot  sands  and  under  the  hot  sun, 

Dra^'g'd  on  with  patient  pain. 

23. 

But  oh  the  joy !  the  blessed  sight  I 

When  in  that  burning  waste  the  Travellers 

Saw  a  green  meadow,  fair  with  flowers  besprent, 

Azure  and  yellow,  like  the  beautiful  fields 

Of  England,  when  amid  the  growing  grass 

The  blue-bell  bends,  the  golden  king-cup  shines, 

And  the  sweet  cowslip  scents  the  genial  air, 

In  the  merry  month  of  May ! 

Oh  joy  !  the  Travellers 

Gaze  on  each  other  with  hope-brighten'd  eyes, 

For  sure  through  that  green  meadow  flows 
he  living  stream  I  And  lo  I  their  famish'd  beast 

Sees  the  restoring  sight  1 

Hope  gives  his  feeble  limbs  a  sudden  strength. 

He  hurries  on ! . .  • 

24. 

The  herbs  so  fair  to  eye 

Were  Senna,  and  the  Gentian's  blossom  blue. 

And  kindred  plants,  that  with  unwater'd  root 

Fed  in  tbe  burning  sand,  whose  bitter  leaves 

Even  frantic  Famine  loathed.  3 

25. 

In  uncommunicating  misery 

Silent  they  stood.     At  length  Lobaba  said, 

**  Son,  we  must  slay  the  Camel,  or  we  die 

For  lack  of  water !  thy  young  hand  is  Arm, . . 

Draw  forth  the  knife  and  pierce  him  !"  Wretch  accursti 

Who  that  beheld  thy  venerable  face. 

Thy  features  stiff  with  suffering,  the  dry  lips. 


ginning  again  to  sing,  the  camels  immediately  proceed.**— 
Tmemier. 

*  **  At  four  In  the  afternoon  we  had  an  unexpected  entertain- 
ment  which  filled  our  hearts  with  a  very  short-liTed  Joy.  The 
whole  plain  before  us  seemed  thick  covered  with  green  grass 
and  yellow  daisies.  We  advanced  to  the  place  with  as  much 
speed  as  our  lame  condition  would  lufl^r  us ;  but  how  terrible 
was  our  disappointment,  when  we  found  the  whole  of  that 
verdure  to  consiit  in  tenna  and  coloquintida,  the  most  nau- 
seous of  plant!,  and  the  most  incapable  of  being  lulistituted 
as  food  for  man  or  beast.'*— .Arvcr. 


I 
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The  feverish  eyes,  could  deem  that  all  within 

Was  magic  ease,  and  fearlessness  secure, 

And  wiles  of  hellish  import  ?     The  young  man 

Paused  with  reluctant  pity :  but  he  saw 

His  comrade*s  red  and  painful  countenance. 

And  his  own  burning  breath  came  short  and  quick, 

And  at  his  feet  the  gasping  beast 

Lies,  over-worn  with  want 

26. 

Then  from  his  girdle  Thalaba  took  the  knife  ^ 

With  stem  compassion,  and  fh)m  side  to  side 

Across  the  Camel's  throat,* 

Drew  deep  the  cnxiked  blade. 

Servant  of  man,  that  merciful  deed 

For  ever  ends  thy  suffering ;  but  what  doom 

Waits  thy  deliverer  ?     "  Little  wiU  thy  death 

Avail  us  !**  thought  the  youth, 

>  "  The  girdles  of  these  people  are  usually  of  wonted,  very 
artfiilly  woven  into  a  variety  of  figures,  and  made  to  wrap 
several  timet  about  their  bodies ;  one  end  of  them,  by  being 
doubled  and  sewn  along  the  edges,  servos  thrm  for  a  purse, 
agreeable  to  the  acceptation  of  the  word  Zttm  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures :  the  Turks  and  Arabs  make  a  further  use  of  their 
girdles,  by  fixing  their  knives  and  poniards  in  them  ;  whilst 
the  llojias,  i.  e.  the  writers  and  secretaries,  are  distinguished 
by  having  an  inkhom,  the  badge  of  their  office,  suspended  in 
the  like  situation."  —  ShatP. 

*  "  On  the  road  we  passed  the  skeleton  of  a  camel,  which 
DOW  and  then  happens  in  the  desert.  These  are  poor  crea. 
tures  that  have  perished  with  fatigue ;  for  those  which  arc 
killed  for  the  sustenance  of  the  Arabs  are  carried  away,  bones 
and  altogether.  Of  the  hides  are  made  the  soles  of  the  slip- 
pers which  are  worn  in  Egypt,  without  any  dressing,  but 
what  the  sun  can  give  them.  The  circumiitances  of  this  ani- 
mal's death,  when  his  strength  fails  him  on  the  road,  have 
something  in  them  affecting  to  humanity.  Such  are  his 
patience  and  perseverance,  that  he  pursues  his  journey  with- 
out flagging  as  long  as  he  has  power  to  support  his  weight ; 
and  such  arc  his  fortitude  and  spirit,  that  he  will  never  give 
out,  until  nature  sinks  beneath  the  complicated  ills  which 
press  upon  him.  Then,  and  then  only,  will  he  resign  his 
burden  and  body  to  the  ground.  Nor  stripes,  nor  caresses, 
nor  food,  nor  rest,  will  make  him  rise  again  !  His  vigour  is 
exhausted,  and  life  ebbs  out  apace.  This  the  Arabs  are  very 
sensible  of,  and  kindly  plunge  a  sword  into  the  breast  of  the 
dying  beast,  to  shorten  his  pangs.  Even  the  Arab  feels  re- 
morse when  he  commits  this  deed ;  his  hardened  heart  Is 
moved  at  the  loss  of  a  faithful  servant/* —  Ejflcs  Inoin. 

In  the  Monthly  Magazine  for  January.  IMX),  is  a  letter  from 
Frofefsor  Heering  recommending  the  introduction  of  these 
animals  at  the  Cape ;  but  the  camel  is  made  only  for  level 
countries.  "  The  animal  is  very  ill  qualified  to  travel  upon 
the  snow  or  wet  ground  ;  the  breadth  in  which  they  carry 
their  legs,  when  they  slip,  often  occasions  their  splitting 
themselves ;  so  that  when  they  fall  with  great  burdens,  they 
seldom  rise  again."  —  Jonns  Hanwajf. 

"  The  African  Arabs  say,  if  one  should  put  the  question. 
*  Which  is  best  for  you,  O  Camel,  to  go  up  hill  or  down  ? ' 
be  will  make  answer.  *  God*s  curse  light  on  'em  both,  whereso- 
ever they  are  to  be  met  with.' "  —  Morgan's  Hist,  qf  Aigifrs. 

'*  No  creature  seems  so  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  climate  in 
which  it  exists.  We  cannot  doubt  the  nature  of  the  one  has 
been  adapted  to  that  of  the  other  by  some  disposing  intelti- 
gence.  Designing  the  Camel  to  dwell  in  a  country  where  he 
can  find  little  nourishment,  nature  has  been  sparing  of  her 
materials  in  the  whole  of  his  formation.  She  has  not  be- 
stowed upon  him  the  plump  fleshiness  of  the  ox,  horse,  or 
elephant ;  but  limiting  herself  to  what  is  strictly  necessary, 
she  has  given  him  a  small  head  without  ears,  at  the  end  of  a 


z_. 


As  in  the  water-skin  he  pour'd 

The  Camel's  hoarded  draught ; 

It  gave  a  scant  supply. 

The  poor  allowance  of  one  prudent  day. 

27. 
Son  of  Hodeirah,  though  thy  steady  soul 

Despair'd  not.  Arm  in  &ith. 

Yet  not  the  less  did  suffering  nature  feel 

Its  pangs  and  trials.     Long  their  craving  thirst 

Struggled  with  fear,  by  fear  itself  inflamed ; 

But  drop  by  drop,  that  poor. 

That  last  supply  is  drain'd. 

Still  the  same  burning  sun  !  no  cloud  in  heaven ! 

The  hot  air  quivers,  and  the  sultry  mi&t 

Floats  o'er  the  desert  with  a  show 

Of  distant  waters  s,  mocking  their  distress. 

long  neck  without  flesh.    She  has  taken  from  his  legs  and 
thighs  every  muscle  not  immediately  requisite  fiu  m^tiun : 
and,  in  short,  has  bestowed  on  his  withered  body  only  tbe 
vessels  and  tendons  necessary  to  connect  his  frame  together. 
She  has  furnished  him  with  a  strong  jaw.  that  be  may  griod 
the  hardest  aliments  ;  but  lest  he  should  consume  too  much, 
she  has  contracted  his  stomach,  and  obliged  him  to  chew  the 
cud.    She  has  Ibied  his  foot  with  a  lump  of  flesh,  vhirh, 
sliding  in  the  mud,  and  being  no  way  adapted  lor  dimbing. 
fits  him  only  for  a  dry,  level,  and  sandy  soil,  like  that  of 
Arabia.    She  has  evidently  destined  hbn  likewise  to  slavery, 
by  refusing  him  every  sort  of  defence  against  his  enemies. 
Destitute  of  the  horns  of  the  bull,  the  hoofs  of  the  horse,  the 
tooth  of  the  elephant,  and  the  swiftness  of  the  stag,  how  can 
the  camel  resist  or  avoid  the  attacks  of  the  lion,  the  tiger,  or 
even  the  wolf?    To  preserve  the  species,  therefore,  nature 
has  concealed  him  in  the  depths  of  the  vast  deserts,  where 
the  want  of  vegetables  can  attract  no  game,  and  whence  ths 
want  of  game  repels  every  voracious  animal.    Tyranny  must 
have  expelled  man  f^om  the  habitable  parts  of  the  earth,  be- 
fore the  Camel  could  have  lost  his  liberty.  Become  dooifstir, 
he  has  rendered  habitable  the  most  barren  soil  tbevorid 
contains.    He  alone  supplies  all  his  master's  wants.    The 
milk  of  the  Camel  nourishes  the  family  of  the  Arab,  under 
the  various  forms  of  curds,  cheese,  and  butter ;  and  they  oftn 
feed  upon  his  flesh.    Slippers  and  harness  are  madi>of  hii 
skin,  and  tents  and  clothing  of  his  hair.    Heavy  burdens  are 
transported  by  his  means,  and  when  the  earth  denies  forage 
to  the  home,  so  valuable  to  the  Bedouin,  tlie  she-camel  sup- 
plies that  deficiency  by  her  milk,  at  no  other  cost,  for  m 
many  advantages,  than  a  few  stalks  of  brambles  or  worm. 
wood,  and  pounded  date  kernels.    So  great  is  the  import- 
ance of  the  Camel  to  the  desert,  that  were  it  deprivi'd  of  that 
useful  animal,  it  must  infallibly  lose  every  inbabitaoL"— 
Volney. 

3  "  Where  any  part  of  these  Deserts  is  sandy  and  levd.  the 
horizon  is  as  fit  for  astronomical  observations  ait  the  sea.  and 
appears,  at  a  small  distance,  to  be  no  less  a  collection  of  water. 
It  was  likewise  equally  surprising  to  observe  in  what  an  ex- 
traordinary manner  every  object  appeared  to  be  magnified 
within  it ;  insomuch,  that  a  shrub  seemed  as  big  as  a  tree, 
and  a  flock  of  Achbobbas  might  be  mistaken  for  a  caravan  of 
Camels.  This  seeming  collection  of  water  always  adTancei 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  us,  whilst  the  Intermediate 
space  appears  to  be  in  one  continued  glow,  occasioned  by  the 
quivering  undulating  motion  of  that  quick  sucres»ino  of 
vapours  and  exhalations,  which  are  extracted  by  the  power- 
ful influence  of  the  sun."  —  Shaw. 

In  the  Bahar  Danush  is  a  metaphor  drawn  from  thts  opti- 
cal deception.  *'  It  is  the  ancient  custum  of  Fortune,  and 
time  has  long  established  the  habit,  that  she  at  flr»tbeiriUers 
the  thirsty  travellers  in  the  path  of  desire,  by  the  misty  va- 
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28. 
youth's  p«rch*d  lips  were  black, 
s  tongue  was  dry  and  rough,  > 
His  eye-balls  red  with  heat 
•baba  gazed  on  him  with  looks 
em'd  to  speak  of  pity,  and  he  said, 
^  Let  me  behold  thy  Ring; 

have  virtue  that  can  save  us  yet !" 
With  that  he  took  his  hand 
Vnd  view'd  the  writing  close, 
Then  cried  with  sudden  joy. 
It  is  a  stone  that  whoso  bears. 

The  Genii  must  obey ! 
Jow  raise  thy  voice,  my  Son, 
hem  in  His  name  that  here  is  written 

Preserve  us  in  our  need." 


29. 


« 


Nay  I**  answer'd  Thalaba, 
I  ^trust  the  providence  of  God  ? 


pointment ;  bnt  when  their  dUtreis  and  itiiBpry 
extremity,  luddenlf  reliering  them  from  the 
,  of  confusion  and  error,  «he  conducts  them  to 
of  enjoyment." 

Ing  heat  of  the  sun  was  reflected  with  double 
the  hot  sand,  and  the  distant  ridgrs  of  the  hills, 
the  ascending  vapours,  seemed  to  waTe  and 
the  unsettled  sea."  —  Mungo  Park. 
e  lash  over  my  Camel,  and  she  quickens  her 
e  sultry  vapour  rolls  in  waves  orer  the  burning 
Bakat.  Poem  qf  Tarafa. 
lo  traveller  but  Mr.  Park  ever  surTived  to  re- 
iflt^rlngs. 

>n  as  fast  as  possible.  In  hopes  of  reaching  some 
e  in  the  course  of  the  night.  My  thirst  was  by 
«me  insuffhrable ;  my  mouth  was  parched  and 
udden  dimness  would  frequently  come  over  my 
ler  symptoms  of  fainting ;  and  my  horse  being 
tigued.  I  began  seriously  to  apprehend  that  I 
of  thirst.  To  relieve  the  burDing  pahi  in  my 
iroat,  I  chewed  the  leaves  of  different  shrubs, 
m  all  bitter,  and  of  no  service  to  me. 
!fore  sunset,  having  reached  the  top  of  a  gentle 
Md  a  high  tree,  from  the  topmost  branches  of 
s  melancholy  look  over  the  barren  wilderness, 
iMovering  the  most  distant  trace  of  a  human 
ae  same  dismal  uniformity  of  shrubs  and  sand 
irrsented  itself,  and  the  horizon  was  as  level 
ipted  as  that  of  the  sea. 

ng  from  the  tree,  I  found  my  horse  devouring 
id  brushwood  with  great  avidity  ;  and  as  I  was 
:  to  attempt  walking,  and  my  horse  too  much 
Try  me,  I  thought  it  but  an  act  of  humanity,  and 
ast  I  should  ever  have  it  in  my  power  to  per- 
off  his  bridle,  and  let  him  shift  for  himself ;  in 
I  was  suddenly  aflRKted  with  sickness  and  giddl- 
ing  upon  the  sand,  felt  as  if  the  hour  of  death 
oarliing.  Here  then,  thought  I,  after  a  short 
d  struggle,  terminate  all  my  hopes  of  being  use- 
and  generation ;  here  must  the  short  span  of  my 
in  rad.  —  1  cast  (as  I  believed)  a  last  look  on  the 
leene.  and  whilst  I  reflected  on  the  awful  change 
It  to  take  place,  this  world,  with  its  enjoymrnts, 
nish  from  my  recollection.  Nature,  however, 
med  its  fkmcUons ;  and,  on  recovering  my  senses, 
if  stretched  npon  the  sand  with  the  bridle  still 
nd  the  ran  Joit  sinking  behind  the  trees.  I 
cd  all  my  resolution,  and  determined  to  malce 
t  to  protoog  my  exlsteoce.    And  as  the  evening 


Is  it  not  He  must  save  ? 

If  AUah  Wilis  it  not. 

Vain  were  the  Genii's  aid." 

30. 

^liilst  he  spake,  Lobaba^s  eye, 

Upon  the  distance  fix*d. 

Attended  not  his  speech. 

Its  fearful  meaning  drew 

The  looks  of  Thalaba ; 

Columns  of  sand  came  moving  on. 

Red  in  the  burning  ray, 

Like  obelisks  of  fire. 

They  rush'd  before  the  driving  wind. 

Vain  were  all  thoughts  of  flight  1 

They  had  not  hoped  escape, 

Could  they  have  back'd  the  Dromedary*  then. 

Who  in  his  rapid  race 

Gives  to  the  tranquil  air  a  drowning  force. 


was  somewhat  cool,  I  resolved  to  travel  as  far  as  my  limbs 
would  carry  me,  in  hopes  of  reaching  (my  only  resource)  a 
watering-place.  With  this  view  I  put  the  bridle  on  my  horse, 
and  driving  him  before  me,  went  slowly  along  for  al>out  an 
hour,  when  I  perceived  some  lightning  from  the  north-east, 
a  most  delightful  sight,  for  it  promised  rain.  The  darkness 
and  lightning  Increased  very  rapidly;  and  in  less  than  an 
hour  I  heard  the  wind  roaring  among  the  bushes.  I  had  al- 
ready opened  my  mouth  to  receive  the  refreshing  drops  which 
I  expected,  but  I  was  instantly  covered  with  a  cloud  of  sand, 
driven  with  such  force  by  the  wind,  as  to  give  a  very  dis- 
agreeable sensation  to  my  face  and  arms,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  mount  my  horse  and  stop  under  a  bush  to  prevent  being 
suffocated. — The  sand  continued  to  fly  in  amasing  quantities, 
for  near  an  hour,  after  which  I  again  set  forward,  and  tra- 
velled with  difficulty  until  ten  o'clock.  About  this  time  I 
was  agreeably  surprised  by  some  very  vivid  flashes  of  light- 
ning, followed  by  a  few  heavy  drops  of  rain.  In  a  little  time 
the  sand  ceased  to  fly,  and  I  alighted  and  spread  out  all  my 
clean  clothes  to  collect  the  rain,  which  at  length  I  saw  would 
certainly  fall.  —For  more  than  an  hour  it  rained  plentifully, 
and  I  quenched  my  thirst  by  wringing  and  sucking  my 
clothes."— Par A's  Travel*  in  tie  Interior  (^  Africa. 

s  "  All  the  time  I  was  in  Barbary  I  could  never  get  sight  of 
above  three  or  four  Dromedaries.  These  the  Arabs  call 
Mehera,  the  singular  is  Meheri.  They  are  of  several  sorts 
and  degrees  of  value,  some  worth  many  common  Camels, 
others  scarce  worth  two  or  three.  To  look  on,  they  seem 
little  different  flrom  the  rest  of  that  species,  only  I  think  the 
excrescence  on  a  Dromedary's  back  is  somewhat  less  than 
that  of  a  Camel.  What  is  reported  of  their  sleeping,  or 
rather  seeming  scarce  alive,  for  some  time  after  coming  into 
this  world,  is  no  fable.  The  longer  they  lie  so,  the  more  ex- 
cellent they  prove  hi  their  kind,  and  consequently  of  higher 
price  and  esteem.  None  lie  in  that  trance  more  than  ten 
days  and  nights.  These  that  do  are  pretty  rare,  and  are 
called  Aashari,  ttom  Aashara,  which  signifies  ten  in  Arabic. 
I  saw  one  such,  perfectly  white  all  over,  belonging  to  Leila 
Oumane,  Princess  of  that  noble  Arab  Neja,  named  Heyl  ben 
Ali,  1  spoke  of,  and  upon  which  she  put  a  very  great  value, 
never  sending  It  abroad  but  upon  some  extraordinary  occa- 
sion, when  the  greatest  expedition  was  required ;  having 
others,  inferior  in  swiftness,  for  more  ordinary  messages. 
They  say  that  one  of  these  Aasharies  will,  in  one  night,  and 
through  a  level  country,  traverse  as  much  ground  as  any 
single  horse  can  perform  in  ten,  which  is  no  exaggeration  of 
the  matter,  since  many  have  affirmed  to  me,  that  it  makes 
nothing  of  holding  its  rapid  pace,  which  is  a  most  violent 
hard  trot,  for  four-and-twenty  hours  upon  a  stretch,  with- 
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31. 
Uigh .  .  high  in  heaven  upcurlM 
The  dreadful  sand-spouto  moved  :i 
Swift  as  the  whirlwind  that  impcU'd  their  way, 
They  came  toward  the  travellers  I 
The  old  Magician  shriek'd. 
And  lo !  the  foremost  bursts. 
Before  the  whirlwind's  force. 
Scattering  afar  a  burning  shower  of  sand. 
Now  by  the  virtue  of  the  Ring, 


<* 


out  fhowing  the  least  tign  of  weariness,  or  inclination  to  bait, 
and  that  baring  then  swallowed  a  ball  or  two  of  a  sort  of 
paste,  made  up  of  barley-meal,  and  may-be  a  little  powder  of 
dates  among  it,  with  a  bowl  of  water,  or  Camel's  milk,  if  to 
be  had,  and  which  the  courier  seldom  forgets  to  be  provided 
with,  In  skins,  as  well  for  the  sustenance  of  himself  as  of  his 
Pegasus,  the  indefatigable  animal  will  seem  as  fresh  as  at 
first  letting  out,  and  ready  to  continue  running  at  the  same 
scarce  credible  rate  for  as  many  hours  longer,  and  so  on  from 
one  extremity  of  the  African  Deserts  to  the  other,  pruTided 
its  rider  could  hold  out  without  sleep  or  other  refreshment. 
This  has  been  averred  to  me  by,  I  bnlieTe,  more  than  a  thou- 
•and  Arabs  and  Moors,  all  agreeing  in  every  particular. 

**  I  happened  to  be,  onre  in  particular,  at  the  tent  of  that 
Princess,  with  Alt  ben  Mahamoud,  the  Bey,  or  Vice-Roy,  of 
the  Algerine  Rastem  Province,  when  he  went  thither  to  cele> 
brate  his  nuptials  with  Ambarca,  her  only  daughter,  if  I  mis- 
take not.  Among  other  entertainments  she  gave  her  guests, 
the  favourite  white  Dromedary  was  brought  forth,  ready  sad- 
dled and  bridled.  I  say  bridled,  because  the  thong,  which 
serves  instead  of  a  bridle,  was  put  through  the  hole  purposely 
made  in  the  gristle  of  the  creature's  nose.  The  Arab  ap- 
*  pointed  to  mount,  was  straitly  laced,  from  the  very  loins  quite 
to  his  throat,  in  a  strong  leathern  jacket,  they  never  riding 
thece animals  any  otherwise  accoutred,  so  impetuously  violent 
are  the  concussions  the  rider  undergoes,  during  that  rapid 
motion,  that  were  he  to  be  loose,  I  much  question  whether  a 
few  hours  such  unlntermitting  agitation  would  not  endanger 
the  bursting  of  some  of  his  entrails,  and  this  the  Arabs  scru- 
ple not  to  acknowledge.  We  were  to  be  diverted  with  see- 
ing this  fine  Aashari  run  against  some  of  the  swiftest  barbs  in 
the  whole  Meja,  which  is  famed  for  having  good  ones,  of  the 
true  Libyan  breed,  shaped  like  greyhounds,  and  which  will 
sometimes  run  down  an  ostrich,  which  few  of  the  very  best 
can  pretend  to  do,  especially  upon  a  hard  grotmd,  perfectly 
level.  We  all  started  like  racers,  and  for  the  first  spurt  most 
of  the  best  mounted  among  us  kept  up  pretty  well,  but  our 
grass-fed  horses  soon  flagged:  several  of  the  Libyan  and 
Numidian  runners  held  pace  till  we,  who  still  followed  upon 
a  good  round  hand-gallop,  could  no  longer  discern  them,  and 
then  gave  out ;  as  we  were  told  after  their  return.  When  the 
Dromedary  had  been  out  of  our  sight  about  half  an  hour,  we 
again  espied  it  flying  towards  us  with  an  amazing  velocity, 
and  in  a  very  few  moments  was  among  us,  and  seemingly  no- 
thing concerned  ;  while  the  horses  and  mares  were  all  in  a 
foam,  and  scarce  able  to  breathe,  as  was  likewise  a  fleet  tall 
greyhound  bitch  of  the  young  Princes,  who  bad  followed  and 
kept  pace  the  whole  time,  and  was  no  sooner  got  back  to  us, 
but  lay  down  panting  as  if  ready  to  expire.  I  cannot  tell 
how  many  miles  we  went,  but  we  were  near  three  hours  in 
coming  leisurely  back  to  the  tents,  yet  made  no  stop  in  the 
way.  The  young  prince  Hamet  ben  al  Guydom  ben  Sakhari, 
and  his  younger  brother  Messoud,  told  their  new  brother-in- 
law,  that  they  defied  all  the  potentates  of  Africa  to  show  him 
•och  an  Aashari  ;  and  the  Arab  who  rode  it  challenged  the 
Bey  to  lay  his  lady  a  wager  of  1000  ducats,  that  he  did  not 
bring  him  an  answer  to  a  letter  flrom  the  Prince  of  Wargala, 
in  less  than  four  days,  though  Leo  Africanus,  Marmol,  and 
several  others,  assure  us,  that  it  is  no  lest  than  forty  Spanish 


« 


Save  us  I  "  Lobaba  cried, 

"  \*Tiile  yet  thou  hast  the  power, 

Save  us  !  O  save  us !  now  ! " 

The  youth  made  no  reply. 

Gazing  in  aweful  wonder  on  the  »cene. 

32. 

"  Why  dost  thou  wait  ?  "  the  Old  Man  exclaim'd, 
If  Allah  and  the  Prophet  will  not  save. 
Call  on  the  powers  that  will !  *' 


leagues,  of  four  miles  each,  south  of  Tuggart.  to  which  place, 
upon  another  occasion,  as  I  shall  observe,  we  made  »ix 
tedious  days  march  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Biacara.  nortli 
of  which  we  were  then,  at  least  thirty  hours  riding,  if  I  re- 
member rightly.  However,  the  Bey,  who  was  a  native  of 
Blicara,  and  consequently  well  acquainted  with  the  Sahara, 
durst  not  take  him  up.  By  all  circumstances,  and  the  d^ 
scription  given  us,  besides  what  I  know  of  the  matter  myself, 
it  could  not  be  much  less  than  400  miles,  and  as  many  back 
again,  the  fellow  oflTered  to  ride  in  so  short  a  time ;  nay,  many 
other  Arabs  boldly  proflered  to  venture  all  they  were  worth 
in  the  world,  that  ho  would  perform  it  with  all  the  ease  inu' 
ginable." — Morgan's  History  of  Algiers. 

Chenier  says,  *'  the  Dromedary  can  travel  €0  leagues  in  s 
day :  his  motion  is  so  rapid,  that  the  rider  is  obliged  to  ht 
girthed  to  the  saddle,  and  to  have  a  handkerchief  before  hit 
mouth  to  break  the  current  of  the  wind."  These  accounts 
are  probably  much  exaggerated. 

"  The  royal  couriers  in  Persia  wear  a  white  sash  girded 
from  the  shoulders  to  their  waist  many  times  round  tlieir 
bodies,  by  which  means  they  are  enabled  to  ride  for  many  diji 
without  great  fatigue."  —  Hanway. 

I  **  We  were  here  at  once  surprised  and  terrified  by  a  sifiit 
surely  the  most  magnificent  in  the  world.  In  that  ruin- 
pause  of  desert,  from  W.  and  to  N.  W.  of  us,  we  saw  a  mnoba 
of  prodigious  pillars  of  sand  at  different  distances,  at  tioei 
moving  with  great  celerity,  at  others  stalking  with  a  m^ettie 
slowness :  at  intervals  we  thought  they  were  coming  io  s  m7 
few  moments  to  overwhelm  us,  and  small  quantities  of  wnd 
did  actually,  more  than  once,  reach  us.  Again  they  vould 
retreat  so  as  to  be  almost  out  of  sight,  their  to|)t  rearhiof  to 
the  very  clouds.  There  the  tops  often  separated  from  tbc 
liodies,  and  these  once  disjointed,  dispersed  in  the  air,  and  did 
not  appear  more.  Sometimes  they  were  broken  near  tlte 
middle,  as  if  struck  with  a  large  cannon  shot.  About  ooon. 
they  began  to  advance  with  considerable  swiftness  upon  ttt. 
the  wind  being  very  strong  at  north.  Eleven  of  them  ranged 
along  side  of  us  about  the  distance  of  three  miles.  Tbe 
greatest  diameter  of  the  largest  appeared  to  me  at  that  dii- 
tance,  as  if  it  would  measure  ten  feet.  They  retired  from  w 
with  a  wind  at  S.  E.  leaving  an  impression  upon  my  mind  to 
which  I  can  give  no  name  ;  though  surely  one  ingredient  Id  it 
was  fear,  with  a  considerable  deal  of  wonder  and  astonub- 
men..  It  was  in  vain  to  think  of  flying,  the  swiftest  horse,  or 
the  fkstest  sailing  ship,  could  be  of  no  use  to  carry  us  out  of 
this  danger,  and  the  full  persuasion  of  this  riveted  me  ai  if 
to  the  spot  where  I  stood. 

"  On  the  IMh,  the  same  appearance  of  moving  pillars  of  saod 
presented  themselves  to  us,  only  they  seemed  to  be  more  in 
number,  and  less  in  sise.  They  came  several  times  in  a  di- 
rection close  upon  us ;  that  is,  I  believe,  within  less  than  two 
miles.  They  began  immediately  after  sun-rise,  like  a  thkk 
wood,  and  almost  darkened  the  sun.  His  rays  shining  throogb 
them  for  near  an  hour,  gave  them  an  appearance  of  pillars  of 
fire.  Our  people  now  became  desperate :  the  Greeks  shrieked 
out,  and  said  it  was  the  day  of  judgement.  Ismael  pronoimced 
It  to  be  hell,  and  the  Tuooroiies  that  the  world  was  on  firs." 
~^  Bruce. 
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33. 
Ha !  do  I  know  thee,  Infidel  accurst  ?  '* 

Exclaim'd  the  awaken'd  youth, 
id  thou  hast  led  me  hither.  Child  of  Sin  I 
That  fear  might  make  me  sell 
My  soul  to  endless  death  I  ** 

34. 

**  Fool  that  thou  art !  **  Lobaba  cried, 

**  Call  upon  Him  whose  name 

Thy  charmed  signet  hears, 

die  the  death  thy  foolishness  deserves  1** 

35. 
rvant  of  Hell !  die  thou  !**  quoth  Thalaba. 
And  leaning  on  his  bow 
He  fitted  the  loose  string 
\nd  laid  the  arrow  in  its  resting-place. 
Bow  of  my  Father,  do  thy  duty  now  !*' 
He  drew  the  arrow  to  its  point 
True  to  his  eye  it  fled. 
And  full  upon  the  breast 

It  smote  the  Sorcerer. 
Astonish'd  Thalaba  beheld 
The  blunted  point  recoil. 

36. 
A  proud  and  bitter  smile 
Wrinkled  Lobaba's  cheek. 
once  again  thine  earthly  arms  ! "  he  cried. 
"  Rash  Boy  !  the  Power  I  serve 
Abandons  not  his  votaries, 
b  for  Allah's  wretched  slaves,  like  thou, 
!serve  a  master,  who  in  the  hour  of  need 

Forsakes  them  to  their  fate  * 
i  thee  !  **.  .  and  he  shook  his  staff,  and  call'd 
The  Chariot  of  his  charms. 

37. 
Swift  as  the  viewless  wind 
Self-moved,  the  Chariot  came  ; 
The  Sorcerer  mounts  the  seat. 
once  more  weigh  thy  danger  !**  he  resumed, 
**  Ascend  the  car  with  me. 
And  with  the  speed  of  thought 
We  paae  the  desert  bounds." 
indignant  youth  vouchsafed  not  to  reply, 
od  lo  I  the  magic  car  begins  its  course  ! 

38. 
t !  hark  ! . .  he  shrieks .  .Lobaba  shrieks  I 
MThat,  wretch,  and  hast  thou  raised 
The  rushing  terrors  of  the  Wilderness 
To  fall  on  thine  own  head  ? 
Death  I  death  !  inevitable  death  ! 
Driven  by  the  breath  of  God, 
K  column  of  the  Desert  met  his  way. 

e  PeHcao  makes  choice  of  dry  and  detert  placet  to  lay 
;  wbro  her  young  are  hatched,  the  Is  obliged  to 
tcr  to  tbein  from  great  distances.  To  enahle  her 
B  this  oeoeMary  <tf  ce.  Nature  has  provided  her  with 
wk,  vhkh  extends  fhNO  the  tip  of  the  under  man- 
Imt  bQl  to  tb*  throat,  and  holds  ai  much  water  as 
ij  her  brood  for  several  days.  This  water  she  pours 
nest,  to  cool  ber  yoonir,  to  allay  their  thirst,  and  to 
8m  to  swim.     Lions,  Tygers,  and  other  riq>adous 
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**  Thou  hast  girded  me  with  strength  unto  the  battle  i  thoa 
hast  subdued  under  me  those  that  rose  up  against  me." 

P$atm  XTili.  18. 


1. 

When  Thalaba  from  adoration  rose. 

The  air  was  cool,  the  sky 

With  welcome  clouds  overcast. 

Which  soon  came  down  in  rain. 

He  lifted  up  his  fever'd  face  to  heaven. 

And  bared  his  head  and  stretch'd  his  hands 

To  that  delightful  shower. 

And  felt  the  coolness  permeate  every  limb, 

Freshening  his  powers  of  life. 

2. 

A  loud  quick  panting  I     Thalaba  looks  up, 

He  starts,  and  his  instinctive  hand 

Grasps  the  knife  hilt ;  for  close  beside 

A  Tiger  passes  him. 

An  indolent  and  languid  eye 

The  passing  Tiger  tum'd ; 

His  head  was  hanging  down. 

His  dry  tongue  lolling  low. 

And  the  short  panting  of  his  l)reath 

Came  through  his  hot  parch'd  nostrils  painfully. 

The  young  Arabian  knew 

The  purport  of  his  hurried  pace, 

And  following  him  in  hope, 

Saw  joyful  ftx)m  afar 
The  Tiger  stoop  and  drink. 


A  desert  Pelican  had  built  her  nest 

In  that  deep  solitude. 

And  now,  returned  from  distmt  flight. 

Fraught  with  the  river-stream. 

Her  load  of  water  had  disburthen'd  there. 

Her  young  in  the  refreshing  bath 

Dipt  down  their  callow  heads, 

Fiird  the  swoln  membrane  from  their  plumeless  throat 

Pendant,  and  bills  yet  soft ; 

And  buoyant  with  arch'd  breast. 

Plied  in  unpractised  stroke 

The  oars  of  their  broad  feet 

They,  as  the  spotted  prowler  of  the  wild 

Laps  the  cool  wave',  around  their  mother  crowd, 

animals,  resort  to  these  nests,  and  drink  the  water,  and  are 
said  nntto  ityure  the  young." — Smeliie's  Pkiiosophy<if  Natural 
Hittory. 

It  is  perhaps  from  this  power  of  carrying  a  supply  of  water 
that  the  pelican  is  called  Jimmrl  el  Bahar,  the  Camel  of  the 
River.  Bruce  notices  a  curious  blunder  upon  this  subject  in 
the  translation  of  Norden*s  Travels.  "  On  looking  into  Mr. 
Nordeti's  Voyage,"  says  he,  *'  I  was  struck  at  first  sight  with 
this  paragraph :  *  We  saw,  this  day,  abundance  of  camels ;  b«it 
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And  nestle  underneath  her  outspread  wings. 

The  spotted  prowler  of  the  wild 

Lapt  the  cool  wave*  and  satiate,  from  the  nest. 

Guiltless  of  blood,  withdrew. 

4. 

The  mother-bird  had  moved  not. 
But  cowering  o'er  her  nestlings. 

Sate  confident  and  fearless. 

And  watch'd  the  wonted  guest. 

But  when  the  human  visitant  approached, 

The  alarmed  Pelican 

Retiring  from  that  hostile  8hai>e 

Gathers  her  young,  and  menaces  with  wings. 

And  forward  thrusts  her  threatening  neck, 

Its  feathers  ruffling  in  her  wrath, 

Bold  with  maternal  fear. 

Thalaba  drank,  and  in  the  water-skin 

Hoarded  the  precious  element 

Not  all  he  took,  but  in  th«  large  nest  left 

Store  that  sufficed  for  life ; 

And  journeying  onward,  blest  the  Carrier  Bird, 

And  blest,  in  thankfulness. 

Their  common  Father,  provident  for  all. 

they  did  not  come  near  enough  for  ut  to  ihoot  them.*  I 
thought  with  myself,  to  shoot  camels  in  Egypt,  would  be  rery 
little  better  than  to  shoot  men,  and  that  it  was  very  hicky  for 
him  the  camels  did  not  come  near,  if  that  was  the  only  thing 
that  prerented  him.  Upon  looking  at  the  note,  I  sec  it  is  a 
small  mistake  of  the  translator,  who  says,  that  in  the  original 
it  it  Chameau*  d'eau^  Water  Camels ;  but  whether  they  area 
particular  species  of  camels,  or  a  different  kind  of  animal,  he 
docs  not  know." 

^  These  prominent  features  of  an  Oriental  city  will  be  found 
in  all  the  Tiews  of  Sir  John  Chardin. 

"  The  mosques,  the  minarets,  and  numerous  ctipolas.  form  a 
splendid  spectacle  ;  and  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses,  which  are 
situated  on  the  hills,  rishsg  one  behind  another,  prosmt  a 
succession  of  hanging  terraces,  interspersed  with  cypress  and 
poplar  trees."  — AvM^rs  StU.  lint,  qf  Aleppo. 

"  The  circuit  of  Ispahan,  taking  in  the  suburbs,  is  not  less 
than  that  of  Paris ;  but  Paris  contains  ten  times  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  not,  however,  astonishing  that  this 
city  is  so  extensiTc  and  so  thinly  peopled,  because  every  family 
has  its  own  house,  and  almost  erery  house  its  garden  ;  so  that 
there  is  much  void  ground.  From  whatever  side  you  arrive, 
you  first  discover  the  towers  of  the  mosques,  and  then  the 
trees  which  surrouud  the  houses  :  at  a  distance,  Ispahan  re> 
sembles  a  forest  more  than  a  town."  —  Taremier. 

Of  Alexandria,  Volney  says,  "  the  spreading  pnlm-treos.  the 
terraced  houses,  which  seem  to  have  no  roof,  the  lofty  slender 
minarets,  all  announce  to  the  traveller  that  he  it  in  another 
world." 

s  '*  Almanior,  riding  one  day  with  his  courtiers  along  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris,  where  Seleucia  formerly  stood,  was  to 
delighted  with  the  beauty  of  the  country,  that  he  resolved 
there  to  build  his  new  capital.  Whilst  he  was  conversing  with 
his  attendants  upon  this  project,  one  of  them,  separating  ftrom 
the  rest,  met  a  hermit,  whose  cell  was  near,  and  entered  into 
talk  with  him,  and  communicated  the  design  of  the  Caliph. 
The  Hermit  replied,  he  well  knew,  by  a  tradition  of  the 
country,  that  a  city  would  one  d^y  be  built  in  that  plain,  tmt 
that  its  founder  would  be  a  man  called  Moclas,  a  name  very 
different  txom  both  those  of  the  Caliph,  Giaflkr  and  Al- 
manzor. 

"  The  Officer  rejoined  Almanzor.  and  repeated  his  convers- 
ation with  the  Ileimit.  As  soon  as  the  Caliph  heard  the 
name  of  Moclas,  he  descended  fh>m  his  horse,  prostrated 
himself,  and  returned  thanks  to  God,  for  that  he  was  chosen 
to  execute  his  orders.    His  courtiers  waited  for  an  explan- 


5. 

With  strength  renew'd,  and  confident  in  fidth, 

The  son  of  Hodcirah  proceeds  \ 

Till  after  the  long  toil  of  many  a  day, 

At  length  Bagdad  appeared. 

The  City  of  his  search. 

He  hastening  to  the  gate. 

Roams  o'er  the  city  with  insatiate  eyes ; 

Its  thousand  dwellings,  o'er  whose  level  roof^ 

Fair  ciiiiolas  appear'd,  and  high-domed  mo»iques 

And  iHiintcd  minarets,  and  cypress  gn>ve< 

Every  where  scattered  ^  in  unwiUiering  green. 

6. 
Thou  too  art  fallen,  Bagdad  !    City  of  Peace.- 

Thou  too  hast  had  thy  day ; 

And  loathsome  Ignorance  and  brute  Servitude, 

Pollute  thy  dwellings  now, 

Erst  for  the  Mighty  and  the  Wise  renown*d. 

()  yet  illustrious  for  remember'd  fame, — 

Thy  founder  the  Victorious  *, — and  the  pomp 

Of  Haroun,  for  whose  name  by  blood  defiled, 

Tahia's,  and  the  blameless  Barmecides', 

Genius  hath  wrought  salvation,  — and  the  yean 

ation  of  this  conduct  with  eagerness,  and  the  Caliph  toM 
them  thus  :  *  During  the  Caliphate  uf  the  Ommiadei.  oy 
brothers  and  myself  being  very  young,  and  po»se«siof  t^  ; 
little,  were  obliged  to  live  in  the  cmmtry,  where  each  ia 
rotation  was  to  provide  sustenance  for  the  whole.  On  om  of 
my  days,  as  1  was  without  money,  and  had  no  mfsni  of  pnv 
curing  food,  I  took  a  bracelet  belonging  to  my  narse.  anJ 
pawned  It.  This  woman  made  a  great  outcry,  and.  sftf 
much  search,  discovered  that  I  had  been  the  thief.  In  her 
anger  she  abused  me  plentifully,  and,  among  other  tennt  of 
reproach,  she  called  me  Moclas,  the  name  of  a  famous  robhr 
in  those  days ;  and,  during  the  rest  of  her  life,  she  nrvrr 
called  me  by  any  other  name.  Therefore  I  know  that  God 
has  destined  me  to  perform  this  work.'  "  —  Matignf. 

Almansor  named  his  new  city  Dar-al-Salam.  the  City  sf 
Peace ;  but  it  obtained  the  name  of  Bagdad,  tram  Uat  of  tUi 
Hermit,  who  dwelt  upon  its  site. 

'  Almanior  signifies  the  Victorious. 

"  Bagdad  was  founded  in  consequence  of  a  singular  sop^- 
stition.  A  sect  called  Kavendiens  conceived,  that  they  oofkt 
to  render  those  honours  to  the  Caliphs  which  the  Uniii* 
hold  should  only  be  paid  to  the  Deity.  They  therefore  cflsc 
in  great  numbers  to  Hatchemla,  where  the  Caliph  Almansor 
usually  resided,  and  made  around  his  palace  the  same  prt^ 
cessions  and  ceremonies  which  the  Moslem  make  aroaiid  the 
Temple  at  Mecca.  The  Caliph  prohibited  this,  conmandiaf 
them  not  to  profane  a  religious  ceremony  which  onght  to  br 
reserved  solely  to  the  Temple  at  Mecca.  The  Ravemlifft 
did  not  regard  the  prohibition,  and  continued  to  act  si 
before. 

"  Almantor,  seeing  their  obstinacy,  resolved  to  conqoerit. 
and  began  by  arresting  a  hundred  of  these  fanatics.  TM 
astonished  them ;  but  they  soon  recovered  their  courage, 
took  arms,  marched  to  the  prison,  forced  the  doors,  delivered 
their  friends,  and  then  returned  to  make  their  proceisiflo 
round  the  palace  In  reverence  of  the  Caliph. 

*'  Enraged  at  this  insolence,  the  Caliph  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  guards,  and  advanced  against  the  Ravendieas. 
expecting  that  his  appearance  would  immediately  dispene 
them.  Instead  of  this,  they  resisted  and  repulsed  htn  so 
vigorously,  that  he  had  nearly  fallen  a  victim.  Biit  tinwlr 
succours  arrived,  and  alter  a  great  slaughter,  these  fanfltin 
were  expelled  the  town.  This  singular  rebellion,  artatng  froa 
excess  of  loyalty,  so  disgusted  Almanior,  that  he  dcteraiiMd 
to  forsake  the  town  which  had  witnessed  It,  and  according 
laid  the  foundation  of  Bagdad."  —  Marigi^, 
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When  Science  with  the  j;ood  Al-Maimon  dwelt: 

So  one  day  may  the  Crescent  from  thy  Mostjuos 

Be  plijckM  by  Wbidom,  when  the  enllffhtenM  avm 

Of  Europe  conquers  to  redeem  the  £&st ! 


Then  Pomp  and  Pleasure  dwelt  within  her  walls ; 

Ihe  Merchants  of  the  East  an<l  of  the  West 

Met  in  her  arch'd  Bazars ;  i 

All  day  the  active  poor 

Shower'd  a  cool  comfort  o'er  her  thronging  streets ; 

labour  was  busy  in  her  looms  ; 

Through  all  her  open  gates 

I>f»nff  troops  of  laden  Camels  lined  the  roads, 

And  Tigris  bore  upon  his  tameless  stream^ 

Armenian  har>'ests  to  her  multitudes. 

8. 

But  not  in  sumptuous  Caravansery 

The  adventurer  idles  there, 

Kor  satiates  wonder  with  her  pomp  and  wealth  ; 

A  long  day's  distance  from  the  walls 

Stands  ruined  Babylon ; 

The  time  of  action  is  at  hand  ; 

The  hope  that  for  so  many  a  year 

'  "  Thehofuesin  Persia  are  not  in  the  name  place  with  thoir 
iho|»,«hkch  stand  for  the  most  part  in  long  and  large  arohrd 
•trwts.  flirty  or  filly  feet  high  ;  which  strerts  are  calli«tl  Basar, 
or  the  Market,  and  make  the  heart  of  the  city,  iht*  hoines 
Wii|c  in  the  out-parts,  and  having  almost  all  gardens  bolong- 
^  to  tbem."  —  Ckardin. 

At  Taurit.  he  says,  "  there  are  the  fairest  Basars  that  arc 
hi  any  place  of  Asia ;  and  it  is  a  lovely  %\\ihi  to  see  th<>ir  vast 
•xiefit,  their  largeness,  their  beautiful  Duumos,  and  ttie 
*rrh»s  over  them." 

"  At  Sai^dad  the  Bazan  are  all  vaulted,  otherwise  tlie  mer- 
ekants  could  not  remain  in  them  on  account  of  tlie  heat. 
They  are  also  watered  two  or  three  times  a-day,  and  a 
feomber  of  the  poor  are  paid  for  rendering  this  service  to  tlie 
MJie."  —  Tanemier. 

'  "  On  the  other  side  of  the  river,  towards  Arabia,  over 
^ffilost  the  city,  there  is  a  faire  place  or  towne,  and  In  it  a 
l«r  Bazarr  for  merchants,  with  very  many  lodgings,  where 
tke  greatest  part  of  the  merchants  strangers  which  come  to 
kaliylin  do  lie  with  their  merchandize.  The  patting  over 
Tygris  from  Babylon  to  this  Borough  is  by  a  long  liriilge, 
Made  of  boates,  chained  together  with  great  chaines.  pro- 
vided, that  when  the  river  waxeth  great  with  the  ubinidancc 
«f  nine  that  falleth,  then  they  open  the  bridge  in  the  middle, 
vliere  the  one-halfe  of  the  bridge  falleth  to  the  wull«>s  of 
Babylon,  and  the  other  to  the  brinks  of  this  Borough,  on  the 
ociier  side  of  the  river  ;  and  as  long  as  the  bridge  is  c)pen, 
tbejr  passe  the  river  in  small  boats,  with  great  danger,  be- 
csoM  of  the  sraallness  of  the  boats,  and  the  overlaiiing  of 
tkiTO,  that  with  the  flercenesse  of  the  stream  they  be  over- 
tkrowen,  or  els  the  streame  doth  carry  them  away  :  so  that 
by  thit  meanes  many  people  are  lost  and  drowned."  —  Cottar 
Frtdrnck  in  Haklttyt. 

**  Here  are  great  store  of  victuals,  which  come  from  Ar. 
Beiua  down  the  river  of  Tygris.  They  are  brought  upon 
rsftes  made  of  goate's  skinnes  blown  fall  of  wind,  and  Iwrdes 
hyde  u|ioq  them  ;  which  being  discharged,  they  opi^n  their 
skinne*.  and  carry  them  backe  by  Camels."  —  Ralph  Filch  m 
HeUmpt. 

^  In  Tkremier't  time  there  were  five  Mosques  at  Bagdad, 
two  of  tbem  fine,  their  large  domes  covered  with  varnished 
tlln  of  diflerent  colours. 

*  At  Bagdad  are  many  cranes,  who  build  their  nests  upon 
the  tops  of  the  minarets,  and  the  loftiest  hoiuet. 


Hath  iK'cn  his  daily  thought,  his  nichtly  dream, 

Stings  to  more  restlessness. 

He  l(»aths  all  lingering  that  delays  the  hour 

Whtn,  full  of  glorj',  from  his  quest  return'd, 

lie  on  the  pillar  of  the  Tent  beloved 

Shall  hang  llodcirah's  sword. 

0. 

The  many-coloured  domes -^ 

Yet  wore  one  dusky  hue  ; 

The  Cranes  upon  the  Mosque 

Kept  their  night-clatter  still ;  '* 

When  through  the  gate  the  early  Traveller  pass'd. 

And  when  at  evening  o'er  the  swampy  plain 

The  Bittern's  boom  came  far,^ 

Distinct  in  darkness  >*en 

A])nvc  the  low  horizon's  lingering  liuht. 

Hose  the  near  ruins  of  old  Babylon. 

10. 

Once  from  her  lofty  walls  the  Charioteer  ^ 

Look'd  down  on  swanning  myriads ;  once  she  flung 

llcr  arches  o'er  Kuphrate"*'  conquer'd  tide, 

And  through  her  brazen  portals  when  she  pour'd 

Her  annics  forth,  the  distant  nations  look'd 


*•  At  Adanaqui,  cranes  are  so  abundant,  that  thore  is  scarcely 
a  houoc  whi«li  has  not  several  nests  upon  it.  They  are  very 
tame,  and  the  inhabitants  never  molestt  them.  \Vhen  any 
thing  disturbs  tliese  birdii,  they  make  a  viulcnt  clatter  with 
their  long  bi'ukK,  which  is  some  time  re|H>ati>d  by  the  others 
all  over  the  t«)wn  ;  and  this  noise  will  !«ometim«'S  continue 
for  several  minutes.  It  is  as  loud  as  a  watchman's  rattle,  and 
not  much  unlike  it  in  sound."  —  Jacksim. 

*'  The  cranes  were  now  arrived  at  their  reitpertive  quarters, 
an«i  a  couple  had  made  their  nest,  which  in  bigg»*r  in  circum- 
ference than  a  bushel,  or  a  dome  close  by  our  chamlier.  This 
pair  stood,  side  by  side,  with  great  gravity,  showing  no 
concern  at  what  was  transacting  lienoath  them,  but  at  inter- 
vals twisting  about  their  long  necks,  and  clattering  with  their 
I  beaks,  turned  Ix^hind  thmi  upon  their  barks,  as  it  were  in 
concert.  This  was  continued  the  whole  night.  An  owl,  a 
bird  also  unmolested,  was  perched  hard  by,  nnd  as  frequently 
hooted.  The  crane  is  tall,  like  a  lieron,  but  much  larger  ; 
the  hotly  white,  with  black  pinions,  the  neck  and  leg*  very 
long,  the  head  small,  and  the  bill  thick.  The  Turks  call  it 
friend  and  brother,  believing  it  has  an  aflection  for  their 
nation,  and  will  accompany  them  into  the  countries  they  shall 
conquer.  In  the  course  of  our  journey  we  s.iw  one  hopping 
on  a  wall  with  a  single  leg.  the  maimed  htuinp  wrappi>d  in 
linen."  —  ChuniUcr's  Travels  in  Asia  Minor. 

"^  "  I  will  rise  up  against  them,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
and  cut  otr  from  Rnbylon  the  name  and  remnant,  and  son 
and  nephew,  Kaith  the  Lord.  I  will  also  make  it  a  pos.<ession 
for  the  Bittern,  and  pools  of  water."  —  Isaiah,  xiv.  2*2,  23. 

*  "  Walls  within 

Whose  large  inclosure  the  rude  hii:d,  or  guides 

I  His  plough,  or  binds  his  t^heavec,  whih'  fliepherds  guard 

I  Their  flocks,  secure  of  ill :  on  the  broad  top 
Six  chariots  rattle  in  extended  front 
Each  side  in  length,  in  height,  in  ttolid  bulk, 

,  Reflects  its  opposite,  a  perfect  square ; 
Scarce  sixty  thou^iand  paces  can  mete  out 
The  vast  circumference.    An  hundred  gates 
Of  polished  brass  leatl  to  that  central  point. 
Where  through  the  midst,  bridged  o*er  with  wondrous  art, 
Euphrates  leads  a  navi:;ahle  stream, 
Branched  from  the  current  of  his  roaring  flood." 

Roberts's  Judah  Restored. 
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Comet  and  ncbut,  harp  and  psaltery, 
The  Assyrian  slaves  adored  7 
A  labyrinth  of  rains,  Babylon 
Spreads  o*er  the  blasted  plain : 
The  vandering  Arab  never  sets  his  tent 
nthin  her  walls ' ;  the  Shepherd  eyes  afar 
T  evil  towers,  and  devious  drives  his  flock, 
lone  ttnchanffed,  a  free  and  bridgelcss  tide, 
Euphrates  rolls  along, 
Eternal  Nature's  work. 

H. 

Through  the  broken  porta], 

Over  weedy  fragments, 

Thalaba  went  bis  way. 

Cautious  he  trod,  and  felt 

dangerous  ground  before  him  with  his  bow. 

The  Jackal  started  at  his  steps ; 

The  Stork,  alarm'd  at  sound  of  man, 

oni  her  broad  nest  upon  the  old  pillar  top, 

AffHghted  fled  on  flapping  wings ; 

The  Adder»  in  her  haunts  disturb'd, 

red  at  the  intruding  staff  her  arrowy  tongue. 

12. 

Uight  and  moonshine  dimly  mingling  gave 
An  aweful  light  obscure. 
Evening  not  wholly  closed. 
The  Moon  still  pale  and  faint : 
An  aweftil  light  obscure, 
roken  by  many  a  mass  of  blackest  shade  ; 
olmnn  stretching  dark  through  weeds  and  moss. 
Broad  length  of  lofty  wall. 
Whose  windows  lay  in  lights 
of  their  former  shape,  low  arch'd  or  square, 
Rude  outiine  on  the  earth 
Figured,  with  long  grass  fringed. 

13. 

declined  against  a  column's  broken  shaft, 

rnknowing  whitherward  to  bend  his  way. 

He  stood,  and  gaxcd  around. 

The  Ruins  closed  him  in ; 

It  secm'd  as  if  no  foot  of  man 

For  ages  had  intruded  there. 

14. 

Soon  at  approaching  step 

Startling,  he  tum*d  and  saw 

Warrior  in  the  moon-beam  drawing  near 

Forward  the  Stranger  came. 

And  with  a  curious  eye 

Perused  the  Arab  youth. 

Bd  Babylon.  Che  glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beautj  of  the 

«*  esoeUeDcy,  khall  be  as  wheii  God  overthrew  Sodom 

Mnrab. 

luU  nevfT  be  inbahited,  neither  thall  it  be  dwelt  in 

neralkin  to  generation:  neither  shall  the  Arabian 

at  tliere,  nekber  shall  the  Shqiberds  make  their  fold 

-Itmiak,  xllL  19.  SO. 

i  stapM  sapentHloo  of  the  Turks  with  regard  to 

treaanrM,  is  well  known:   it  Is  difllcult,  or  even 

«s,  for  a  traveller  to  copy  an  iascripcion  in  si^t  of 


a 


at  a  l«ague*li  distance  Orom  nio 
roM.  M  they  call  an  old  square 


the 


15. 

**  And  who  art  thou,"  the  Stranger  cried, 

**  That  at  an  hour  like  this 

Wanderest  in  Babylon  7 

A  way-bewilder'd  traveller,  seekest  thou 

The  ruinous  shelter  here  ? 

Or  comest  thou  to  hide 

The  plunder  of  the  night  7 

Or  hast  thou  spells  to  make 

These  ruins,  yawning  from  their  rooted  base. 

Disclose  their  secret  wealth  ?  *'  ^ 

16. 

The  youth  replied,  ••  Nor  wandering  traveller. 

Nor  robber  of  the  night. 

Nor  skilled  in  spells  am  I. 

I  seek  the  Angels  here, 

Haruth  and  Maruth.     Stranger,  in  thy  turn. 

Why  wanderest  thou  in  Babylon, 

And  who  art  thou,  the  questioner  ?  *' 

17. 
The  man  was  fearless,  and  the  tempered  pride 

Which  toned  the  voice  of  Thalaba 

Displeased  not  him,  himself  of  haughty  heart 

Heedless  he  answered,  "  Knowest  thou 

Their  cave  of  punishment  ?  ** 

18. 

THALARA. 

Vainly  I  seek  it. 

STKANOKR. 

Art  thou  firm  of  foot 
To  tread  the  ways  of  danger  ? 

THALABA. 

Point  the  path  t 

STRANGER. 

Young  Arab  r  if  thou  hast  a  heart  can  heat 

Evenly  in  danger ;  if  thy  bowels  yearn  not 

With  human  fears,  at  scenes  where  undisgraced 

The  soldier  tried  in  battle  might  look  back 

And  tremble,  follow  me  ! . .  for  I  am  bound 

Into  that  cave  of  horrors. 

19 

Thalaba 

Crazed  on  his  comrade :  he  was  young,  of  port 

Stately  and  strong ;  belike  his  face  had  pleased 

A  woman's  eye  ;  but  the  youth  read  in  it 

Unrestrain'd  passions,  the  obdurate  soul 

Bold  in  all  evil  daring ;  and  it  taught, 

tower,  formerly  a  sepalchra)  monument  of  the  Romans. 
This,  like  many  more  ancient  edifices,  is  supposed  by  the 
Arabs  to  have  hwn  built  over  a  treasure ;  agreeably  to 
which  account,  they  tell  us.  these  mystical  lines  were  in- 
scribrd  upon  it.  Prince  Maintoun  Tixai  wrote  this  upon  his 
tower:  — 

"  *  My  Treasure  is  in  my  Shade, 
And  my  Shade  is  in  my  Treasure. 
Search  for  It ;  despair  not : 
Nay  despair ;  do  not  search.'  "^  Shaw, 
So  of  the  mins  of  the  ancient  Tubuna :  — 
**  The  Treasure  of  Tubnab  lyeth  under  the  shade  of  what 
is  shaded.    Dig  for  It :  alas  I  it  is  not  there. '*_S*aw. 
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By  Nature's  irresistible  instinct,  doubt 

Weli-timed  and  wary.    Of  bimself  assured, 

Fearless  of  man,  and  firm  in  faith, 

**  Lead  on  1 "  cried  Thalaba. 

Mohareb  led  the  way ; 

And  through  the  ruin'd  streets. 

And  through  the  farther  gate. 

They  pass'd  in  silence  on. 

20. 
What  sound  is  home  on  the  wind? 

Is  it  the  storm  that  shakes 

The  thousand  oaks  of  the  forest  ? 

But  Thalaba*s  long  locks 

Flow  down  his  shoulders  moveless,  and  the  wind 

In  his  loose  mantle  raises  not  a  fold. 

Is  it  the  river's  roar 

Dash'd  down  some  rocky  descent  ? 

Along  the  level  plain 

Euphrates  glides  unheard. 

What  sound  disturbs  the  night. 

Loud  as  the  summer  forest  in  the  storm. 

As  the  river  that  roars  among  rocks  ? 

21. 

And  what  the  heavy  cloud 

That  hangs  upon  the  vale, 

Thick  as  the  mist  o'er  a  wcU-water'd  plain 

Settling  at  evening  when  the  cooler  air 

Lets  its  day-vapours  fall ; 

Black  as  the  sulphur-cloud, 

That  through  Vesuvius,  or  from  Ilecla's  mouth. 

Rolls  up,  ascending  from  the  infernal  flres. 

22. 
From  Ait's  bitumen-lake » 
That  heavy  cloud  ascends ; 

1  "  The  springs  of  bitumen  called  Oytm  Hit,  the  fountaim 
t^  Hit,  are  much  celebrated  by  the  Arabs  and  Persians  ;  the 
latter  call  it  Cheskmeh  kir,  the  fountain  qf  pitch.  This 
liquid  bitumen  they  call  Hqfta  ;  and  the  Turks,  to  distinguish 
It  nrora  pitch,  give  It  the  name  of  kara  sakix,  or  black 
mastieh.  A  Persian  geographer  says,  that  li^fta  issoes  out 
of  the  springs  of  the  earth,  as  ambergrise  Issues  out  of  those 
of  the  sea.  All  the  modem  travellers,  except  Rauwolf,  who 
went  to  Persia  and  the  Indies  by  the  way  of  the  Eupkrates, 
before  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Ihtpe,  mention 
this  fountain  of  liquid  bitumen  as  a  strange  thing.  Some  of 
them  take  notice  of  the  river  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  and 
assure  us  that  the  people  of  the  country  have  a  tradition, 
that  when  the  tower  of  Babel  was  building,  they  brought  the 
bitumen  from  hence ;  which  is  confirmed  by  the  Artib  and 
Persian  historians. 

**  Hit,  Ueit,  EH,  Ait,  or  /rf/,  as  it  is  variously  written  by 
travellers,  is  a  great  Turkish  town,  situate  upon  the  right  or 
west  side  of  the  Eupkrates,  and  has  a  castle ;  to  the  south- 
west of  which,  and  three  miles  from  the  town,  in  a  valley, 
are  many  springs  of  this  block  substance ;  each  of  which 
makes  a  noise  like  a  smith's  forge.  Incessantly  puffing  and 
blowing  nut  the  matter  so  loud,  that  it  may  be  heard  a  mile 
off;  wherefore  the  Moors  and  Arabs  call  it  Bab  alJekennam, 
that  Is,  kell-gate.  It  swallows  up  all  heavy  things ;  and  many 
camels,  from  time  to  time,  fall  Into  the  pits,  and  are  irreco- 
verably lost.  It  issues  fVom  a  certain  lake,  sending  forth  a 
filthy  smoke,  and  continually  boiling  over  with  the  pitch, 
which  spreads  Itielf  over  a  great  field,  that  Is  always  full  of 
it    It  is  free  for  every  one  to  take  s  they  use  It  to  caulk  or 


That  everlasting  roar 

From  where  its  gushing  spring! 

Boil  their  black  billows  up. 

Silent  the  Arabian  youth. 

Along  the  verge  of  that  wide  lake, 

Follow'd  Mohareb's  way. 

Toward  a  ridge  of  rocks  that  bank'd  its  skte. 

There  from  a  cave,  with  torrent  force. 

And  everlasting  roar. 

The  black  bitumen  roll'd. 

The  moonlight  lay  upon  the  rocks ; 

Their  crags  were  visible. 

The  shade  of  jutting  cliffis 

And  where  broad  lichens  whiten'd  some  smooth  spot, 

And  where  the  ivy  hung 

Its  flowing  tresses  down. 

A  little  way  within  the  cave 

The  moonlight  fell,  glossing  the  sable  tide 

That  gush'd  timiultuoiis  out 

A  little  way  it  entered,  then  the  rock 

Arching  its  entrance,  and  the  winding  way, 

Darken'd  the  unseen  depths. 

23. 

No  eye  of  mortal  man. 

If  unenabled  by  enchanted  spell. 

Had  pierced  those  fearful  depths ; 

For  mingling  with  the  roar 

Of  the  portentous  torrent,  oft  were  heard 

Shrieks,  and  wild  yells  that  scared 

The  brooding  Eagle  firom  her  midnight  nest 

The  affrighted  countrymen 

CaU  it  the  Mouth  of  Hell ; 

And  ever  when  their  way  leads  near, 

They  hurry  with  averted  eyes, 

And  dropping  their  beads  fiist,* 

Pronoimce  the  Holy  Name. 

pitch  their  boats,  laying  it  on  two  or  three  inches  tUA 
which  keeps  out  the  water :  with  it  also  they  pitch  tbdr 
houses,  made  of  palm-tree  branches.  If  It  was  not  that  tfir 
inundations  of  the  Eupkrates  carry  away  the  pttdi.  whick 
covers  all  the  sands  from  the  place  where  it  rises  to  tkt 
river,  there  would  have  been  mountains  of  it  long  stocr. 
The  very  ground  and  stones  thereabouts  afford  bUnincB; 
and  the  fields  abundance  of  saltpetre.**— risiMrM/HfstPf- 

*  "  The  Mussulmauns  use,  like  the  Roman  CathoUcs,  > 
rosary  of  beads,  called  Tusbah,  or  implement  of  praise.  H 
consists.  If  I  recollect  aright,  of  ninety-nine  beads ;  la  drop* 
ping  which  through  the  fingers,  they  repeat  th«  attribat«s  of 
God,  as, '  O  Creator,  O  Merciful.  O  Forgiving,  O  Omni- 
potent, O  Omniscient,'  &c.  ftc.  This  act  of  devetioa  k 
called  Taleel,  from  the  repetition  of  the  letter  L,  or  LanB* 
which  occurs  In  the  word  Allah  (God),  always  joined  to^ 
epithet  or  attribute,  as,  *  Ya  Allah  Khalkk,*  *  O  God.  tke 
Creator ;  *  *  Ya  Allah  Kenreem,'  *  O  God,  the  MercUbl,*  *c- 
&c  The  devotees  may  be  seen  muttering  their  bends  as  thcy 
walk  the  streets,  and  In  the  Intervals  of  conversation  in  co** 
pany.  The  rosaries  of  persons  of  fortune  and  rank  have  tkr 
beads  of  diamonds,  pearls,  rubles,  and  emeralds.  Those  of 
the  humble  are  strung  with  berries,  coral,  or  glaa  beads."— 
Note  to  tke  Bakar-Danush. 

**  The  ninety-nine  beads  of  the  llahommedan  rotary  ut 
divided  into  three  equal  lengths,  by  a  little  string,  at  the  fliA 
of  which  hangs  a  long  piece  of  coral,  and  a  large  bead  of  tkt 
same.  The  more  devout  or  hypocritical  Turk*,  like  At 
CathoUcs,  have  usually  their  bead-strings  io  their  kandt.'*-" 
Ttn>emier. 
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S4. 

There  pausing  at  the  cavern-mouth, 

Mohareb  turn'd  to  Thalaba : 

**  Now  darest  thou  enter  In  7  " 

"  Behold !  **  the  youth  replied, 

And  leading  in  his  turn  the  dangerous  way, 

Set  foot  within  the  cave. 

25. 
**  Stay,  Madman  I  **  cried  his  comrade :  **  Wouldst 

thou  rush 

Headlong  to  certain  death  ? 

Where  are  thine  arms  to  meet 

The  Keeper  of  the  Passage  ?,"    A  loud  shriek, 

That  shook  along  the  windings  of  the  cave, 

Scatter'd  the  youth*s  reply. 

26. 

Mohareb,  when  the  long  re-echoing  ceased, 

Exclaim'd,  *<  Fate  favoured  thee, 

Toung  Arab  I  when  she  ¥rrote  upon  thy  brow  i 

The  meeting  of  to-night ; 

Else  surely  had  thy  name 

This  hour  been  blotted  trom  the  Book  of  Life !  ** 

27. 
So  saying,  from  beneath 
His  cloak  a  bag  he  drew : 


>  **  The  Mahummedant  beliere,  that  the  decreed  events  of 
every  man**  life  are  Imprcsietl  In  divine  charact4>rt  on  hi« 
forehead,  though  not  to  be  seen  by  mortal  eye.  Hence  they 
iMr  the  word  Nu»»eeb.  angliei  itamped,  for  destiny.  Most 
pTf^MliIy  the  idea  was  talcen  up  by  Mahummed  from  the 
■eiling  of  the  Elect,  mentioned  In  the  Kcvelatloni."— XO/0 
to  Ike  Bakar-DnmuMk. 

*•  The  scribe  of  decree  choie  to  ornament  the  edicts  on  my 
forehead  with  these  flourishes  of  disgrare.'*^&iAar-DanMA. 

The  Spanish  phyiiognomlcal  phrase,  trafrto  escrito  en  la 
frtme,  "to  have  it  written  on  the  forehead,"  is  perhaps  of 
Arabian  origin. 

**  Rajah  Chuiider  of  Cashraecr  vas  ble*t  with  a  Vizier,  en- 
Anred  with  wisdom  and  fidelity ;  but  the  wicked,  envying 
his  vlrtw^  propagated  unfavouruble  reports  regarding  him. 
Ob  theie  occAsions  the  grrat  are  generally  staf  gored  in  their 
Qplnloas.  and  make  no  use  of  their  reason  ;  forgetting  every 
thing  which  they  have  read  in  history  on  the  direful  cff<>cts  of 
«Qry.  Thus  R^Jak  Burjin  gave  ear  to  the  storirs  fnbricnted 
aCdfaut  his  visier.  and  dismissed  him  from  his  office.  The 
faithful  vizier  bore  his  disgrace  with  the  utmo>t  submission  ; 
but  his  enemies,  not  satisfied  with  what  thoy  compassed  against 
Uw,  repreaented  to  the  IbOah  that  he  was  plotting  to  raise 
btandf  to  the  throne ;  and  the  deluded  prince  ordered  him  to 
be  rmdfied.  A  short  time  after  the  execution,  the  Vizier's 
pier  (his  spiritual  guide)  passed  the  corpse,  and  read  it 
Screed  in  Ills  forehead  as  follows :  '  That  he  should  be 
iiiwlssfd  from  his  office,  be  sent  to  prison,  and  then  crucified ; 
bat  that,  alter  all,  he  ahould  be  restored  to  life,  and  obtain 
the  khigdom.*  Astonished  at  wliat  he  beheld,  he  took  down 
the  body  firaai  the  croas,  and  carried  it  to  a  secret  place. 
Here  be  was  hwcfsantly  offering  up  prayers  to  heaven  for  the 
rennratkn  of  his  life,  till  one  night  the  aerial  spiriu  assembled 
tngrther,  and  restored  the  body  to  life,  by  repeating  incan- 
tations. He  shortly  after  mounted  the  throne,  but,  despising 
worldly  pomp,  soon  abdicated  It.** — Ayeen  Akbcry. 

I  JEdhak  was  the  filth  King  of  the  Pischdadian  dynasty, 
laeaJly  descended  from  Shedid,  who  perished  with  the  tribe 
af  Ad.  Zohak  murdered  his  predecessor,  and  invented  the 
pBUihmeiits  of  the  croas,  and  of  fUying  alive.  The  Devil, 
■bo  had  long  served  him,  requested  at  last,  as  a  recompenoe, 
ptfaissSoo  to  kiss  his  shoulders ;  immediately  two  serpents 


**  Young  Arab !  thou  art  brave,**  he  cried, 

**  But  thus  to  rush  on  danger  unprepared. 

As  lions  spring  upon  the  hunter's  spear, 

Is  blind,  brute  courage.     Zohak  keeps  the  cave^ 

Against  that  Giant  of  primeval  days : 

No  force  can  win  the  passage."     Thus  he  said. 

And  from  his  wallet  drew  a  human  hand, 

Shriveird  and  dry  and  bUck ; 

And  fitting  as  he  spake 

A  taper  in  its  hold, 

Pursued :  **  A  murderer  on  the  stake  had  died  I 

I  drove  the  Vulture  fh>m  his  limbs,  and  lopt 

The  hand  that  did  the  murder,  and  drew  up 

The  tendon-strings  to  close  its  grasp, 

And  in  the  sun  and  wind 

Parch'd  it,  nine  weeks  exposed. 

The  Taper, . .  but  not  here  the  place  to  impart. 

Nor  hast  thou  undergone  the  rites. 

That  fit  thee  to  partake  the  mystery. 

Look  !  it  bums  dear,  but  with  the  air  around. 

Its  dead  ingredients  mingle  deathiness. 

This  when  the  Keeper  of  the  Cave  shall  feel, 

Maugre  the  doom  of  Heaven, 

The  salutary  spell' 

Shall  lull  his  penal  agony  to  sleep, 

And  leave  the  passage  free.** 


grew  there,  who  fed  upon  his  fiesh.  and  endeavoured  to  get 
at  his  brain.  The  Devil  now  suggested  a  remedy,  which  was 
to  quiet  them  by  giving  them  every  day  the  brains  of  two 
men,  killed  for  that  purpose :  this  tyranny  lasted  long ;  till  a 
blacksmith  of  Upahan,  whose  children  had  been  nearly  all 
slain  to  feed  the  King's  serpents,  raised  his  leathern  apron  as 
the  standard  of  revolt,  and  de|iosed  Zohak.  Zohak,  say  the 
Persians,  is  still  living  in  the  cave  of  hi*  punishment ;  a  sul- 
phureous vapour  issues  from  the  place ;  and,  if  a  stone  be 
flung  in,  there  comes  out  a  voice  and  cries,  **  Why  do*t  thou 
fling  stones  at  roe  ?  "  This  cavern  is  in  the  mountain  of  De- 
mawend,  which  reaches  from  that  of  Elwend,  towards  Tehe- 
ran .  —  D '  Her bf tot.    Otearimt, 

3  "  I  shall  transcribe."  says  Grose. "  a  foreign  piece  of  super- 
stition, firmly  bt'lieved  in  many  parts  of  France,  (lermany.  and 
Spain.  The  account  of  it,  and  the  mode  of  preparation, 
appears  to  have  been  given  by  a  judge :  in  the  latter  there  is 
a  striking  resemblance  to  the  charm  in  Macbeth :  — 

" '  Of  the  Hand  qf  Glory,  vhick  is  made  uu  qf  by  house- 
breakers,  to  enter  into  Mouses  at  nigkl,  vitkaut  fear  ^f  op- 
position. 

***  I  acknowledge  that  I  never  tried  the  secret  of  the  Hand 
of  Glory,  but  I  have  thrice  afsinted  at  the  definitive  Judg- 
ment of  certain  criminals,  «ho,  under  the  torture,  confessed 
having  used  it.  Being  a«ked  what  it  was,  how  they  procured 
it,  and  what  were  \t%  um'h  and  properties  ?  They  answered, 
first,  that  the  use  of  the  Hand  of  Glory  was  to  stupify  those 
to  whom  it  wa«  presented,  and  to  render  them  motionless, 
insomuch  that  they  could  not  stir,  any  more  than  if  they 
were  dead ;  seoindly,  that  it  was  the  hand  of  a  hanged  man ; 
and,  thirdly,  that  it  must  be  prepared  in  the  manner  follow- 
ing:— 

^  *  Take  the  hand,  left  or  right,  of  a  person  hanged,  and  ex- 
posed on  the  highway ;  wrap  it  up  in  a  piece  of  a  shroud  or 
winding-sheet,  in  which  let  it  be  well  squeezed  to  get  out  any 
small  quantity  of  blo<id  that  may  have  remained  in  it ;  then 
put  it  into  an  earthen  vessel  with  Zimat  saltpetre,  salt, 
and  long  pepper,  the  whole  well  powdered  ;  leave  it  fifteen 
days  In  that  vessel ;  afterwards  take  it  out  and  expose  it  to 
the  noontide  sun  in  the  dog-days,  till  it  is  thoroughly  dry ; 
and  If  the  sun  Is  not  sulBclent,  put  it  into  an  oven  healed 
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28. 

Thalaba  answered  not 

Nor  was  there  time  for  answer  now. 

For  lo !  Muhareb  leads, 

And  o'er  the  vaulted  cave, 

Trembles  the  accursed  taper's  feeble  light 

There  where  the  narrowing  chasm 

Bose  loftier  in  the  hill, 

Stood  Zohak,  wretched  man,  condemn'd  to  keep 

His  Cave  of  punishment 

His  was  the  frequent  scream 

Which  when  far  off  the  prowling  Jackal  heard, 

He  howl'd  in  terror  back : 

For  from  his  shoulders  grew 

Two  snakes  of  monster  site. 

Which  ever  at  his  head 

Aim'd  their  rapacious  teeth 

To  satiate  raving  hunger  with  his  brain. 

He,  in  the  eternal  conflict,  oft  would  seize 

Their  swelling  necks,  and  in  his  giant  grasp 

Bruise  them,  and  rend  their  flesh  with  bloody  nails, 

And  howl  for  agony. 

Feeling  the  pangs  he  gave,  for  of  himself 

Co-sentient  and  inseparable  parts, 

The  snaky  torturers  grew. 

29. 

To  him  approaching  now, 

Mohareb  held  the  wlther'd  arm, 

The  taper  of  enchanted  power. 

The  unhallow'd  spell  in  hand  unholy  held. 

Then  minister'd  to  mercy ;  heavily 

The  wretch's  eyelids  closed ; 

And  welcome  and  unfelt. 

Like  the  release  of  death, 

A  sudden  sleep  surprised  his  vital  powers. 

30. 
Tet  though  along  the  cave  relax'd 

Lay  Zohak's  giant  limbs, 
The  twin-bom  serpents  kept  the  narrow  pass, 

Kindled  their  fiery  eyes. 
Darted  their  tongues  of  terror,  and  roU'd  out 

Their  undulating  length. 
Like  the  long  streamers  of  some  gallant  ship 

Buoy'd  on  the  wavy  air. 
Still  struggling  to  flow  on,  and  still  withheld. 

The  scent  of  living  flesh 

Inflamed  their  appetite. 

31. 

Prepared  for  all  the  perils  of  the  cave, 

Mohareb  came.     He  from  his  wallet  drew 

Two  human  heads,  yet  warm. 

with  fern  and  Tervain.  Then  compote  a  kind  of  candle  with 
the  Ikt  of  a  hanged  man.  virgin  wax,  and  sisame  of  Lapland. 
The  Hand  of  Glory  ii  used  at  a  candlestick  to  hold  this  can. 
die  when  lighted.  lu  properties  are,  that  wheresoever  any 
one  goes  with  this  dreadful  bistrument.  the  persons  to  whom 
It  is  presented  will  be  deprived  of  all  power  of  motion.  On 
being  asked  if  there  was  no  remedy  or  antidote  to  counteract 
this  charm,  they  said,  the  Hand  of  Glory  would  cease  to  take 
eflRKt,  and  thieves  could  not  make  use  of  It,  If  the  threshold 
of  the  door  of  the  hou»e  and  other  places  by  which  they 
might  enter,  were  anointed  with  an  unguent  composed  of  the 
gmll  of  a  black  cat,  the  fat  of  a  white  hen,  and  the  blood  of  a 


O  hard  of  heart !  whom  not  the  visible  powc 

Of  retributive  Justice,  and  the  doom 

Of  Zohak  in  his  sight, 

Deterr'd  from  equal  crime  I 

Two  human  heads,  yet  warm,  he  laid 

Before  the  scaly  guardians  of  the  pass; 

They  to  their  wonted  banquet  of  old  years 

Tum'd  eager,  and  the  narrow  pass  was  free. 

32. 

And  now  before  their  path 

The  opening  cave  dilates ; 

They  reach  a  spacious  vault. 

Where  the  black  river-fountains  burst  their  w 

Now  as  a  whirlwind's  force 

Had  center'd  on  the  spring. 

The  gushing  flood  roll'd  up ; 

And  now  the  deaden*d  roar 

Echoed  beneath,  collapsing  as  it  sunk 

Within  a  dark  abyss, 

Adown  whose  fathomless  gulphs  the  eye  was  1 

33. 

Blue  flames  that  hover'd  o*er  the  springs 

Flung  through  the  cavern  their  uncertain  ligl 

Now  waving  on  the  waves  they  lay. 

And  now  their  flery  curls 

Flow'd  in  long  tresses  up. 

And  now  contracting,  glow'd  with  whiter  hea 

Then  up  they  shot  again. 
Darting  pale  flashes  through  the  tremulous  a 
The  flames,  the  red  and  yellow  sulphur-snu>l 
And  the  black  darkness  of  the  vault. 
Commingling  indivisibly. 

34. 

"  Here,"  quoth  Mohareb,  "  do  the  Angels  dw 

The  Teachers  of  Enchantment"     Thalaba 

Then  raised  his  voice,  and  cried, 

"  Haruth  and  Maruth,  hear  me  I     Not  with  ri 

Accursed,  to  disturb  your  penitence. 

And  learn  forbidden  lore. 

Repentant  Angels,  seek  I  your  abode ; 

But  sent  by  Allah  and  the  Prophet  here. 

Obediently  1  come. 

Their  chosen  servant  I, 

Tell  me  the  Talisman"  — 

35. 

"  And  dost  thou  think," 

Mohareb  cried,  as  with  a  smile  of  scorn 

He  glanced  upon  his  comrade,  *•  dost  thou  thi 

To  trick  them  of  their  secret  ?     For  the  dup 

Of  human-kind  keep  this  lip-righteousncts ! 

screech-owl,  which  mixture  must  necessarily  be  pref 
during  the  dog>days.*  •'—Grosr,  Provina'al  Gk»$ary  «h 
pular  Superstitions. 

Something  similar  Is  recorded  hy  Torquemada  of  the  3 
can  thieves.  They  carried  with  them  the  left  hand  ami 
of  a  woman  who  had  died  In  her  first  childbed;  with 
they  twice  struck  the  ground  before  the  house  wklA 
designed  to  rob,  and  the  door  twice,  and  the  thratbold  t% 
and  the  inhabitanU,  if  asleep,  were  hindered  from  waktai 
this  charm  ;  and.  If  awake,  stupified  and  deprived  of  ip 
and  motion  while  the  fatal  arm  was  in  the  hoote...  Lib. 
c.  82. 
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*Twi11  serve  thee  In  the  Mosque 

And  in  the  Market-place, 

But  Spirits  view  the  heart. 

Only  by  strong  and  torturing  spells  enforced, 

ThoM  stubborn  angels  teach  the  charm 

By  which  we  must  descend." 

« 

36. 

•*  Descend  ?  "  said  Thalaba. 

But  then  the  wrinkling  smile 

Forsook  Mohareb's  cheek, 

And  darker  feelings  settled  on  his  brow. 

*•  Now  by  my  soul,**  quoth  he,  "  and  1  believe. 

Idiot !  that  I  have  led 

Some  carael-knee'd  prayer-monger  through  the  cave ! 

What  brings  thee  hither  ?  Thou  should'st  have  a  hut 

By  some  Saint's  grave  beside  the  public  way,  * 

There  to  less-knowing  fools 

Betail  thy  Koran- scraps,  3 

And  in  thy  turn  die  civet-like  at  last 

In  the  dung-perfume  of  thy  sanctity  ! . . 

Ye  whom  I  seek  i  that,  led  by  me. 

Feet  uninitiate  tread 

Tour  threshold,  this  atones  I  — 

Fit sacriflce  he  falls!*' 

And  forth  he  flashed  his  scymetar, 

And  raised  the  murderous  blow. 

37. 

There  ceased  his  power ;  his  lifted  arm. 

Suspended  by  the  spell. 

Hung  impotent  to  strike. 

"  Poor  hypocrite  ! "  cried  he, 

•*  And  this  then  is  thy  faith 

In  Allah  and  the  Prophet !     They  had  failed 

To  save  thee^  but  for  Magic*s  stolen  aid ; 

Tea,  they  had  left  thee  yonder  Serpent's  meal. 

But  that,  in  prudent  cowardice. 

The  chosen  Servant  of  the  I^ord  came  in, 

Safe  follower  of  my  path  ! " 

38. 

**  Blasphemer !  dost  thou  boost  of  guiding  me  ?  " 

Quoth  Thalaba,  with  virtuous  pride  inflamed, 

<  I  knew  not,  when  I  ated  this  epithet  In  deririon,  that  the 
bknmt  had  been  serloiutly  applied  to  St.  James.  His  knees 
vere.  after  the  guii«  of  a  camel's  knee,  benumbed  and  bereft 
of  the  sense  of  feeling,  by  reason  of  his  continual  kneeling  in 
Mppltcatfcm  to  God,  and  petition  for  the  people. — Hegnippus, 
at  quoted  bf  Eutehhu. 

fnillara  of  Bfalrosbury  says  of  one  of  the  Conqueror's 
tefhtem,  who  waa  aiBanced  to  Alphonsus,  king  of  Galicia, 
but  obtained  trvm  God  a  virgin  death,  that  a  hard  substance, 
vhkfa  prored  the  frequency  of  her  prayers,  was  found  upon 
her  knees  after  her  decease. 

*  **  The  habitations  of  the  Sahits  are  always  beside  the  sanc- 
lovy  or  Unb  of  their  ancestors,  which  they  take  care  to 
aiora.  Some  of  them  possess,  close  to  their  houses,  gardens, 
trees,  or  cultivated  grounds,  and  particularly  some  spring  or 
vrilof  wal«r.  I  was  once  travelling  In  the  south  in  the 
bffinniBg  of  October,  when  the  season  happened  to  be  ex- 
wrdlin^y  hot.  and  the  wells  and  rivulets  of  the  country  were 
all  dried  iq».  We  bad  neither  water  for  ourselves  nor  for  our 
and  after  having  taken  much  fruitless  trouble  to 
r,  we  went  and  paid  homage  to  a  Saint,  who  at 
tnt  ytteDded  a  vartKy  of  scruples  before  he  would  suflbr 
hidhli  to  qiproadi ;  but,  on  promising  to  give  him  ten  or 


«*  Blindly  the  wicked  work 

The  righteous  will  of  Heaven  I 

Saycst  thou  that  diffident  of  God, 

In  Magic  spells  I  trust  ? 

Liar  I  let  witness  this !  '* 

And  he  drew  off  Abdaldar's  Ring, 

And  cast  it  in  the  gulph. 

A  skinny  hand  came  up. 

And  caught  It  as  it  fell. 

And  peals  of  devilish  laughter  shook  the  Cave. 

39. 

Then  joy  suffused  Mohareb's  cheek. 

And  Thalaba  beheld 

The  blue  blade  gleam,  descending  to  destroy. 

40. 

The  undefended  youth 

Sprung  forward,  and  he  seized 

Moharcb  in  his  grasp. 

And  grappled  with  him  breast  to  breast. 

Sinewy  and  large  of  limb  Mohareb  was, 

Broad-shouldcr'd,  and  his  joints 

Knit  Arm,  and  in  the  strife 

Of  danger  practised  well. 

Time  had  not  thus  matured  young  Thalaba ; 

But  high- wrought  feeling  now, 

The  inspiration  and  the  mood  divine. 

Infused  a  force  portentous,  like  the  strength 

Of  madness  through  his  frame. 

Moharcb  reels  before  him  ;  he  right  on, 

With  knee,  with  breast,  with  arm, 

Presses  the  staggering  foe ; 

And  now  upon  the  brink 

Of  that  tremendous  spring, . . 

There  with  fresh  impulse  and  a  ru<«h  of  force. 

He  thrust  him  from  his  hold. 

The  upwhirling  flood  received 

Mohurel),  then,  absorb'd, 
Engulph'd  him  in  the  abyss. 

41. 

Thalaba's  breath  came  fa.st. 
And  panting,  he  breath'd  out 

twelve  shillings,  he  became  exceedingly  humane,  and  sup- 
plied us  with  as  much  water  as  we  wanted  ;  still,  lioirever, 
vaunting  highly  of  his  charity,  and  particularly  of  his  disin- 
terestedness."— Chenier. 

3  **  No  nation  in  the  world  is  so  much  given  to  superstition 
as  the  Arabs,  or  even  as  the  Mahometans  in  general.  They 
hang  almut  their  children's  necks  tlie  figure  of  an  open  hand, 
which  the  Turks  and  Moors  paint  upon  their  ships  and 
houses,  as  an  antidote  and  coimter-chorm  to  an  evil  eye ;  for 
6vo  Is  with  them  an  unlucky  number ;  and  five,  (fingers  per- 
haps) in  your  eyes,  is  their  proverb  of  rursini;  and  defiance. 
Those  who  are  grown  up,  carry  always  about  with  them  some 
paragraph  or  other  of  their  Koran,  which,  like  as  the  Jews 
did  their  phylacteries,  they  place  upon  their  breast,  or  sew 
under  their  caps,  to  prevent  fascination  and  witchcraft,  and 
to  secure  themselves  from  sickness  and  misfortunes.  The 
virtue  of  these  charms  and  kcrolls  is  sup)K)srd  likewise  to  be 
so  far  universal,  that  they  suspend  them  upon  the  necks  of 
their  cattle,  horses,  and  other  beasts  of  burden."  —  SAaw. 

The  hand-spell  is  still  common  in  Portugal ;  it  is  called 
the  Jiga  s  and  thus  probably  our  vulgar  phrase  —  "  a  Jig  far 
him"  Is  derived  f^om  a  Moorish  amulet. 
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A  broken  prayer  of  thankfulness. 

At  length  he  spake  and  said, 

<*  Haruth  and  Maruth !  are  ye  here  ? 

Or  hath  that  evil  guide  misled  my  search? 

I,  Thalaba,  the  Servant  of  the  Lord, 

Invoke  you.     Hear  me,  Angels  I  so  may  Heaven 

Accept  and  mitigate  your  penitence. 

I  go  to  root  firom  earth  the  Sorcerer  brood, 

Tell  me  the  necdfid  Talisman ! " 

42. 

Thus  as  he  spake,  recumlicnt  on  the  rock 

Beyond  the  black  abyss, 

Their  forms  grew  visible. 

A  settled  sorrow  sate  upon  their  brows, . . 

Sorrow  alone,  for  trace  of  guilt  and  shame 

None  now  remained ;  and  gradual  as  by  prayer 

The  sin  was  purged  away, 

Their  robe  of  glory,  purified  of  stain, i 

Resumed  the  lustre  of  its  native  light 

43. 

In  awe  the  youth  received  the  answering  voice, 

**  Son  of  Hodeirah  I  thou  hast  proved  it  here ; 

The  Talisman  is  Faith." 
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Then  did  I  see  a  pleasant  Paradise, 

Full  of  sweet  flowers  and  daintiest  delights, 
Such  as  on  earth  man  could  not  more  devise 

With  pleasures  choice  to  Teed  his  cheerful  sprights ; 
Not  that  which  Merlin  by  his  magic  slights 
Made  for  the  gentle  squire  to  entertain 
His  Tair  Belphoebc.  could  this  garden  stain. 

Spenser.    Jluins  qf  Time. 


I. 

So  fh>m  the  inmost  cave 

Did  Thalaba  retrace 

1  **  In  the  Vision  of  Thurcillus,  Adam  Is  described  as  be- 
holding the  erents  of  the  world  with  mingled  grief  and  joj  ; 
hit  original  gami«nt  of  glory  gradually  recovering  its  lustre, 
as  the  number  of  the  elect  increases,  till  it  be  fulfilled."  — 
Uaithew  Pari*. 

This  Is  more  beautifully  conceived  than  what  the  Arch- 
bl»hop  of  Toledo  describes  in  his  account  of  Mahommed's 
Journey  to  Heaven :  "  Also  in  the  first  heaven  I  found  a  ve. 
nerable  man  sitting  upon  a  seat,  and  to  him  were  shewn  the 
souls  of  the  dead ;  and  when  he  beheld  souls  that  did  not 
please  him,  he  turned  away  his  eyes,  saying,  'Ah  I  sinfiil  soul, 
thou  hast  departed  from  an  unhappy  body  ;'  and  when  a  soul 
appeared  which  pleased  him,  then  he  said  with  applause, 
'  O  happy  .Spirit,  thou  art  come  from  a  good  body.'  1  asked 
the  Angel  concerning  a  man  so  excellent,  and  of  such  reve- 
rence, who  he  should  be;  and  he  said  it  was  Adam,  who 
rejoiced  in  the  good  of  his  generation,  but  turned  away  his 
face  from  the  evil."— Aocfer.  Xtrnmes. 

*  **  The  Arabian  horses  are  divided  into  two  great  branches ; 


The  windings  of  the  rock. 

Still  on  the  ground  the  giant  limbs 

Of  Zohak  lay  dispread ; 

The  spell  of  sleep  had  ceased, 

And  his  broad  eyes  were  glaring  on  the  yout) 

Yet  raised  he  not  his  arm  to  bar  the  way. 

Fearful  to  rouse  the  snakes 

Now  lingering  o'er  their  meaL 

2. 

Oh  then,  emerging  from  that  dreadfVil  cave 

How  grateful  did  the  gale  of  night 

Salute  his  fbeshen'd  sense  1 

How  full  of  lightsome  joy, 

lliankful  to  Heaven,  he  hastens  by  the  ver] 

Of  that  bitumen-lake. 

Whose  black  and  heavy  fUmes, 

Surge  heaving  after  surge. 

Rolled  like  the  billowy  and  tiunultuous  sea. 

3. 

The  song  of  many  a  bird  at  mom 

Aroused  him  fh>m  his  rest. 

Lo !  at  his  side  a  courser  stood  ; 

More  animate  of  eye. 

Of  form  more  faultless  never  had  he  seen 

More  light  of  limbs  and  beautiful  in  strengi 

Among  the  race  whose  blood. 

Pure  and  unmingled,  firom  the  royal  steed 

Of  Solomon  came  down.^ 


4. 

The  chosen  Arab's  eye 

Glanced  o'er  his  graceful  shape. 

His  rich  caparisons. 

His  crimson  trappings  gay. 

But  when  he  saw  the  mouth 

Uncurb'd,  the  unbridled  neck. 

Then  his  heart  leapt,  and  then  his  cheek  was  fli 

For  sure  he  deem'd  that  Heaven  had  sent 

A  courser,  whom  no  erring  hand  might  guii 

And  lo  I  the  eager  Steed 

Throws  his  head  and  paws  the  ground. 

Impatient  of  delay  I 

Then  up  lei^t  Thalaba, 

And  away  went  tiie  self-govem'd  coarser. 

tlie  Kaditeki^  whose  descent  Is  unknown,  «nd  the  Ko> 
of  whom  a  written  genealogy  has  bcm  kept  for  2000 
These  last  are  reserved  for  riding  solely ;  they  are 
esteemed,  and  consequently  very  dear  ;  they  are  sakl 
rive  their  origin  from  King  Solomon's  studs ;  howen 
may  be,  they  are  fit  to  bear  the  greatest  fatigue,  and  ca 
whole  days  without  food  ;  they  are  alao  said  to  show  u 
mon  courage  against  an  enemy ;  it  Is  even  aaaertrd 
when  a  horse  of  this  race  finds  himself  wo«mded,  and  i 
to  bear  his  rider  much  longer,  he  retires  from  the  fra 
conveys  him  to  a  place  of  security.  If  the  rider  falls 
the  ground,  his  horse  remains  beside  him,  and  ndgfas  I 
sistance  is  brought.  The  KockUmi  are  neither  larf 
handsome,  but  amazingly  swift  ;  the  whole  race  is  d 
into  several  families,  each  of  which  has  Its  fwoper 
Some  of  these  have  a  higher  reputation  than  othe 
account  of  their  more  ancient  and  uncontaninated  aobi 
--Niebukr. 
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5. 

Over  the  plain 
Away  went  the  steed  ; 
the  dew  of  the  morning  his  fetlocks  were  wet, 
!  foam  froth'd  his  limbs  in  the  journey  of  noon, 
Nor  stay*d  he  tiU  over  the  westerly  heaven 
The  shadows  of  evening  had  spread. 
Then  on  a  shelter'd  bank 
The  appointed  Youth  reposed. 
And  by  him  laid  the  docile  courser  down. 
A|pun  in  the  grey  of  the  morning 
Thalaba  bounded  up ; 
Over  hill,  over  dale, 
Away  goes  the  steed. 
Again  at  eve  he  stops, 
Again  the  Youth  alights ; 
His  load  discharg'd  his  errand  done, 
The  courser  then  bounded  away. 

6. 

Heavy  and  dark  the  eve  ; 

The  Moon  was  hid  on  high, 

A  dim  light  tinged  the  mist 

That  crost  her  in  the  path  of  Heaven. 

All  living  sounds  had  ceased. 

Only  the  flow  of  waters  near  was  heard, 

A  low  and  lulling  melody. 

.    7. 

Fasting,  yet  not  of  want 

Percipient,  he  on  that  mysterious  steed 

Had  reach'd  his  resting-place, 

For  expectation  kept  his  nature  up. 

Now  as  the  flow  of  waters  near 

Awoke  a  feverish  thirst. 

Led  by  the  sound  he  moved 

To  seek  the  grateful  wave. 

8. 

A  meteor  in  the  hazy  air 

Flay'd  before  his  path  ; 

Before  him  now  it  roird 

A  globe  of  living  Are  ; 

And  now  contracted  to  a  steady  light. 

In  tnrelling  by  night  through  the  TalHei  of  Mount 
dTn«  we  were  attended,  for  above  tbn  space  of  an  hour, 
an  IgnU  Fatuua,  that  diiplayed  itself  in  a  Tariety  of 
ordtoarj  appearancea.  For  it  was  sometimes  globular, 
■M  the  flame  of  a  candle;  immediately  after  it  would 
d  Uaeir.  and  involYe  our  whole  company  in  its  pale  in- 
dre  li^t ;  then  at  once  contract  itsrlf  and  disappear, 
s  IcM  than  a  minute.  It  would  again  exert  itself  as  at 
times,  or  else,  running  along  from  one  place  to  an- 
'  with  a  swift  progreMive  motion,  would  expand  itself 
itaio  faitcrrals,  over  more  than  two  or  three  acres  of  the 
cat  raotmtaitts.  The  atmosphere,  from  the  beginning 
t  evening,  had  been  remarkably  thick  and  hazy,  and  the 
as  we  Mt  It  upon  our  bridles,  was  unusually  clammy 
■BctUDoa.  In  the  like  disposition  of  the  weather,  I  have 
iv«d  those  lomlnous  bodies,  which  at  sea  skip  about  the 
•  nd  yards  of  ships,  and  are  called  Corpusanse  *  by  the 
Mrt.**_AMr. 

'  Tbe  Bmmmam  Malmmteen,  the  Silent  or  Inchanted 
s»  we  iitiiated  on  a  low  g round,  surrounded  with  moun« 


i 


m  this  mdcor  U  called  by  Uw 


As  when  the  solitary  hermit  prunes 

His  lamp's  long  undulating  flame ; 

And  now  its  wavy  point 

Up-blazing  rose,  like  a  young  cypress  tree 

Sway'd  by  the  heavy  wind ; 

Anon  to  Thalaba  it  moved. 

And  wrapt  him  in  its  pale  innocuous  fire ; 

Now,  in  the  darkness  drown'd. 

Left  him  with  eyes  bedimm'd, 

And  now,  emerging,  spread  the  scene  to  sight  i 

9. 

Led  by  the  sound  and  meteor-flame, 

The  Arabian  youth  advanced. 

Now  to  the  nearest  of  the  many  rills 

He  stoops ;  ascending  steam 

Timely  repels  his  hand. 

For  from  its  source  it  sprung,  a  boiling  tide. 

A  second  course  with  better  hap  he  tries. 

The  wave  intensely  cold 

Tempts  to  a  copious  draught. 

There  was  a  virtue  in  the  wave : 

His  limbs,  that  stiff  with  toil 

Dragg*d  heavy,  fh)m  the  copious  draught  received 

Lightness  and  supple  strength. 

O'eijoyed,  and  weening  the  benignant  Power, 

Who  sent  the  reinless  steed. 

Had  blest  these  healing  waters  to  his  use, 

He  laid  him  down  to  sleep, 

Lull'd  by  the  soothing  and  incessant  sound. 

The  flow  of  many  waters,  blending  oft 

With  shriller  tones  and  deep  low  murmurings. 

Which  from  the  fountain  caves 

In  mingled  melody 

Like  faery  music,  heard  at  midnight,  came. 

10. 

The  sounds  which  last  he  heard  at  night 

Awoke  his  recollection  first  at  mom. 

A  scene  of  wonders  lay  before  his  eyes. 

In  mazy  windings  o'er  the  vale 

A  thousand  streamlets  stray'd. 

And  in  their  endless  course  * 

Had  intersected  deep  the  stony  soil, 

tains.  There  are  several  fountains  that  furnish  the  water, 
which  is  of  an  intense  heat,  and  falls  afterwards  into  the  Ze- 
nati.  At  a  small  distance  from  these  hot  fountains,  we  have 
others,  which,  upon  comparison,  are  of  as  intense  a  coldness  ; 
and  a  little  below  them,  somewhat  nearer  the  banks  of  the 
ZenatI,  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  few  houses,  built  perhaps  for 
the  conveniency  of  persons  who  came  hither  for  the  benefit  of 
the  waters. 

**  Besides  the  strong  sulphureotis  steams  of  the  Hammam  t 
Meskoutcen,  we  are  to  observe  farther  of  them,  that  their 
water  is  of  so  intense  a  heat,  that  the  rocky  ground  it  runs 
over,  to  the  distance  sometimes  of  a  liundrcd  feet,  is  dis- 
solved,  or  rather  calcined  by  it.  When  the  substance  of  these 
rocks  is  soft  and  uniform,  then  the  water,  by  making  every 
way  equal  impressions,  leaveth  them  in  the  shafie  of  cones  or 
hemispheres  ;  which  being  six  feet  high,  and  a  little  more  or 
less  of  the  same  diameter,  the  Arabs  maintain  to  be  so  many 
tents  of  their  predecessors  turned  into  stone.  But  when 
these  rocks,  besides  their  usual  soft  chalky  substance,  contain 
likewise  some  layers  of  harder  matter,  not  so  easy  to  be  dis- 


t  Tbcy  call  the  Thtrmm  of  this  ooontrj  Hammaini,  flrDin  wbcnc*  oar 
Hununann. 
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Witb  labyrinthine  channels  islanding 

A  thousand  rocks,  which  seem'd 

Amid  the  multitudinous  waters  there 

Like  clouds  that  freckle  o'er  the  summer  sky, 

The  blue  ethereal  ocean  circling  each. 

And  insulating  aU. 

II. 

Those  islets  of  the  living  rock 

Were  of  a  thousand  shapes. 

And  Nature  with  her  various  tints 

Diversified  anew  their  thousand  forms  ; 

For  some  were  green  with  moss. 

Some  ruddier  tinged,  or  grey,  or  silver-white, 

And  some  with  yellow  lichens  glow'd  like  gold, 

Some  sparkled  sparry  radiance  to  the  sun. 

Here  gush'd  the  fountidns  up, 

Alternate  light  and  blackness,  like  the  play 

Of  sunbeams  on  a  warrior's  bumish'd  arms. 

Yonder  the  river  roU'd,  whose  ample  bed, 

Their  sportive  lingcrings  o'er, 
Beceived  and  bore  away  the  confluent  rills. 

12. 

This  was  a  wild  and  wondrous  scene. 

Strange  and  beautiful,  as  where 

By  Oton-tala,  like  a  sea  of  stars,  ^ 

The  hundred  sources  of  Hoangho  bui^t 

Higli  mountains  closed  the  vale. 

Bare  rocky  mountains,  to  all  living  things 

Inhospitable  ;  on  whose  sides  no  herb 

solved,  then,  in  proportion  to  the  revistance  the  water  it 
thereby  to  meet  with,  we  are  enteruiued  with  a  confuilon  of 
traces  and  channel*,  distiuguUlied  by  the  Arabi  into  sheep, 
camels,  horses,  nay  into  men,  women,  and  children,  whom 
they  suppose  to  have  undergone  the  like  fate  with  their  habi- 
tations. I  observed  that  the  founUins  which  afforded  this 
water  bad  boon  frequently  stopped  up,  or  rather  ceasing  to 
run  at  one  place,  broke  oat  immediately  in  another ;  which 
circumstance  seems  not  only  to  account  for  the  number  of 
conet,  but  for  that  variety  likewise  of  traces,  that  are  con- 
tinued from  one  or  other  of  Uiese  cones  or  fountains,  quite 
down  to  the  river  Zenati. 

**  This  place,  in  riding  over  it,  giveth  back  such  a  hollow 
sound,  that  we  were  afraid  every  moment  of  sinking  through 
it.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  ground  below  us  was 
hollow ;  and  may  not  the  air,  then,  which  is  pent  up  within 
these  caverns,  afford,  as  we  may  suppose,  in  escaping  con* 
tinually  through  these  fountains,  that  mixture  of  shrill,  mur- 
muring, and  deep  sounds,  which,  according  to  the  direction 
of  the  winds  and  the  motion  of  the  external  air,  issue  out 
along  with  the  water  ?  The  Arabs,  to  quote  their  strength  of 
imagination  once  more,  affirm  these  sounds  to  be  the  mtulc 
of  the  Jtnoune^  Fairies,  who  are  supposed,  in  a  particular 
manner,  to  make  their  abodes  at  this  place,  and  to  t)e  the 
grand  agents  hi  all  these  extraordinary  appearances. 

*'  There  are  other  natural  curiosities  likewise  at  this  place. 
For  the  chalky  stone  being  dissolved  into  a  fine  Impalpable 
powder,  and  carried  down  afterwards  with  the  stream,  lodgeth 
itself  upon  the  sides  of  the  channel,  nay,  sometimes  upon  the 
llpa  of  the  fountains  themficlvei ;  or  else,  embracing  twigs, 
straws,  and  other  bodies  in  its  way,  immediately  hardeneth, 
and  shoots  into  a  bright  fibrous  substance,  like  the  Asbestos, 
forming  Itseif  at  the  same  time  into  a  variety  of  glittering 
figures  and  beautiful  crystallizations." — Shaw. 

1  In  the  place  where  the  Whang-ho  rises,  there  are  more 
than  an  hundred  springs  which  sparkle  like  stars,  whence  it 


Rooted,  no  insect  fed,  no  bird  awoke 

Their  echoes,  save  the  Eagle,  strong  of  wing, 

A  lonely  plunderer,  that  afiir 

Sought  in  the  vales  his  prey. 

13. 

Thither  toward  those  mountains  Thalaba 

Following,  as  he  believed,  the  path  prescribed 

By  Destiny,  advanced. 

Up  a  wide  vale  that  led  into  their  depths, 

A  stony  vale  between  receding  heights 

Of  stone,  he  wound  his  way. 

A  cheerless  plaoe  1  the  solitary  Bee, 

Whose  buzzing  was  the  only  sound  of  life, 

Flew  there  on  restless  wing. 
Seeking  in  vain  one  flower,  whereon  to  flx. 

14. 

Still  Thalaba  holds  on ; 

The  winding  vale  now  narrows  on  his  view. 

And  steeper  of  ascent, 

Rightward  and  leftward  rise  the  rocks. 

And  now  they  meet  across  the  vale. 

Was  it  the  toll  of  human  hands 

Had  hewn  a  passage  in  the  rock. 

Through  whose  rude  portal-way 

The  light  of  heaven  was  seen  ? 

Rude  and  low  the  portal- way ; 

Beyond,  the  same  ascending  straits  ^ 

Went  winding  up  the  wilds. 


is  called  Hotun  Nor,  the  Sea  of  Stars.  These  sources  fons 
two  great  lakes  called  Hala  Nor,  the  Black  Sea  or  Lake. 
Afterwards  there  appear  three  or  four  little  rivers,  wbkk 
Joined,  form  the  Whang-ho,  which  has  («ight  or  nine 
branches.    These  sources  of  the  river  are  cxdled  also  Otoo- 

tala.    It  is  in  Thibet Gattbil.    AsUrp^i  CoUrct.  qf  f'of.  aid 

Travels. 

"  The  Whang-ho,  or,  as  the  Portuguese  call  it,  Hoainbo. 
/.  e.  the  Yellow  Uiver,  rises  not  far  from  the  source  of  the 
Ganges,  in  the  Tartarian  mountains  west  of  China,  and  bar* 
ing  run  through  it  with  a  course  of  more  than  six  haodrrd 
leagues,  discharges  Itself  into  the  eastern  sea.  It  hath  it* 
name  from  a  yellow  mud  which  always  stains  its  water,  and 
which,  after  rains,  composes  a  third  part  of  its  quaatkj. 
The  watermen  clear  it  for  use  by  throwing  in  alum.  Tbc 
Chinese  say  its  waters  cannot  become  clear  in  a  tboosaod 
years ;  whence  it  is  a  common  proverb  among  them  for  107 
thing  which  Is  never  likely  to  happen.  *  when  the  Yfllov 
River  shall  run  clear.*  "—NoU  to  the  Ckine$e  Tale,  Of  Ki^ 
Choan. 

*  **  Among  the  mountains  of  the  Beni  Abbess,  four  leagw* 
to  the  S.  K.  of  the  H''eJL'd  Mansoure^  we  pass  through  a  air- 
row  winding  delile,  which,  for  the  space  of  near  bidf  a  lBi)^ 
lieth  on  each  side  under  an  exceeding  high  precipice.  At 
every  winding,  the  rock  or  stratum  that  originally  wentacrotf 
it,  and  thereby  separated  one  valley  from  another,  is  cut  irt" 
the  fashion  of  a  door-case  six  or  seven  feet  wMe,  giriol 
thereby  the  Arabs  an  occasion  to  call  tbem  Betb»t  ^ 
Gates ;  whilst  the  Turks,  in  consideration  of  their  itresgtk 
and  ruggedness,  know  them  by  the  additional  appeUatioo  ^ 
Dammer  Cappy,  the  Gates  of  Iron.  Few  persons  pau  tb(«s 
without  horror,  a  handful  of  men  being  able  to  dispute  ^ 
passage  with  a  whole  army.  The  rivulet  of  salt  water  wbick 
glides  through  this  valley,  might  possibly  first  point  out  tkt 
way  which  art  and  necessity  would  afterwards  improre."" 
Shaw. 
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15. 

still  a  bare,  sflent,  solitary  glen, 

A  fearAil  sUence,  and  a  solitude 

That  made  itself  be  felt ; 

And  steeper  now  the  ascent, 

A  rugged  path,  that  tired 

The  straining  muscles,  toiling  slowly  up. 

At  length  again  a  rock 

Stretch*d  o'er  the  narrow  vale ; 

There  also  had  a  portal-way  been  hewn. 

But  gates  of  massy  iron  barr'd  the  pass. 

Huge,  solid,  heavy-hinged. 

16. 

There  hung  a  horn  beside  the  gate, 

Ivory-tipt  and  braxen-mouth'd ; 

He  took  the  Ivory  tip, 

And  through  the  brasen-mouth  he  breath'd  ; 

Like  a  long  thunder-peal. 
From  rock  to  rock  rebounding  rung  the  blast ; 
The  gates  of  iron,  by  no  human  arm 
enfolded,  tumhig  on  their  hinges  slow, 

DiM^losed  the  passage  of  the  rock. 

He  entered,  and  the  iron  gates  fell  to. 

And  with  a  dap  like  thunder  closed  him  in. 

17. 

It  was  a  narrow  winding  way ; 

Dim  lamps  suspended  fh>m  the  vault, 

J<ent  to  the  gloom  an  agitated  light. 

Winding  it  pierced  the  rock, 

A  long  descending  path 

By  gates  of  iron  closed ; 

There  also  hung  a  horn  beside 

Of  ivory  tip  and  brazen  mouth  ; 

Again  he  took  the  ivory  tip, 

And  gave  the  braxen  mouth  its  voice  again. 

Not  now  in  thunder  spake  the  horn, 

But  breathed  a  sweet  and  thrilling  melody  : 

The  gates  flew  opeq,  and  a  flood  of  light 

Biuh'd  on  his  dazzled  eyes. 

18. 

Was  it  to  earthly  Eden,  lost  so  long, 

The  listed  Youth  bad  found  his  wondrous  way? 

But  earthly  Eden  boasts 

No  terraced  palaces. 

No  rich  pavilions  bright  with  woven  gold,i 

Like  these  that  in  the  vale 

Rise  amid  odorous  groves. 

*  *  la  IMH  the  Peniaa  SutUn  gave  the  Grand  Seigneur  two 
■ait  rtitely  pAvUioat  made  of  one  piece,  the  curtains  being 
■leriacol  with  gold,  and  the  supporters  embroidered  with 
kc  MMC :  aUo  nine  (air  canopies  to  hang  over  the  ports  of 
Mr  pcrUloos,  tfalnga  not  used  among  the  Christians."  — 


'  **  Hie  expcneet  the  Persians  are  at  in  their  gardens  is  that 
■ker^  they  make  greatest  ostentation  of  their  wealth.  Not 
tel  cbcj  much  mind  ftnmlshlng  of  them  with  delightftil 
Iswcn,  at  we  do  In  Europe  ;  but  these  they  slight  as  an  ex- 
giMif«  Ifbcrali^  of  Nature,  by  whom  their  common  fields  are 
invei  wllk  an  Infinite  number  of  tulips  and  other  flowers ; 
ktt  tkfy  arc  ratbcr  dctlroiu  to  bare  their  gardens  full  of 
ril  sorts  «r  firuit-trees,  and  especially  to  dispose  thtm  into 
ihiMal  waOca  of  a  kind  of  plane  or  poplar,  a  tree  not  known 
k  Eanpe,  whkh  the  Persians  call  Tslnnar.    These  trees 


The  astonish'd  Thalaba, 

Doubting  as  though  an  unsubstantial  dream 

Beguiled  him,  closed  his  eyes. 

And  opcn'd  them  again ; 

And  yet  uncertifted. 

He  prest  them  close,  and  as  he  look'd  around 

Question'd  the  strange  reality  again. 

He  did  not  dream ; 

They  still  were  there, 

The  glittering  tents. 

The  odorous  groves. 

The  gorgeous  palaces. 

19. 

And  lo  !  a  man,  reverend  in  comely  age, 

Advancing  greets  the  youth. 

"  Favour'd  of  Fortune,"  thus  he  said,  **  go  taste 

The  joys  of  Paradise  I 

The  reinless  steed  that  ranges  o>r  the  world, 

Brings  hither  those  alone  for  lofty  deeds 

Mark'd  by  their  horoscope ;  permitted  thus 

A  foretante  of  the  full  beatitude. 

That  in  heroic  acts  they  may  go  on 

More  ardent,  eager  to  return  and  reap 

Endless  eqjoyment  here,  their  destined  meed. 

Favour'd  of  Fortune  thou,  go  taste 

The  joys  of  Paradise ! " 

20. 
This  said,  he  tum'd  away,  and  left 
The  Youth  in  wonder  mute , 
For  Thalaba  stood  mute. 
And  passively  received 
The  mingled  joy  which  flow'd  on  every  sense. 
Where'er  his  eye  could  reach. 
Fair  structures,  rainbow-hued,  arose  ; 
And  rich  pavilions  through  the  opening  woods 
Oleam'd  fh)m  their  waving  curtains  sunny  gold ; 
And  winding  through  the  verdant  vale, 
Went  streams  of  liquid  light ; 
And  fluted  cypresses  rear'd  up 
Their  living  obelisks ; 
And  broad-leav'd  plane-trees  in  long  colonnades^ 
O'er-arch'd  delightful  walks. 
Where  round  their  trunks  the  thousand  tendrill'd  vine- 
Wound  up  and  hung  the  boughs  with  greener  wreaths, 
And  clusters  not  their  own. 
Wearied  vdth  endless  beauty,  did  his  eyes 
Return  for  rest  ?  beside  him  teems  the  earth 
With  tulips,  like  the  ruddy  evening  streak'd ;  3 

grow  up  to  the  height  of  the  pine,  and  have  very  broad 
leaves,  not  much  unlike  those  of  the  vine.  Their  fruit  has 
some  resemblance  to  the  chcsnut,  while  the  outer  coat  is 
about  it :  but  there  is  no  kernel  within  It,  so  that  it  is  not  to 
be  eaten.  The  wood  thereof  is  very  brown,  and  full  of  veins ; 
and  the  Persians  use  it  in  doors  and  shutters  for  windows, 
which,  being  rubbed  with  oil,  look  incomparably  better  than 
any  thing  mode  of  walnut-tree,  nay  indeed  than  the  root  of 
it,  which  is  now  •  so  very  much  esteemed."— ilmft.  Traveh. 
3  Major  Scott  informs  us,  that  scars  and  woundy,  by  Per- 
sian writers,  are  compared  to  the  streaky  tints  of  the  tulip. 
The  simile  here  employed  is  equally  obvious,  and  more  suited 
to  its  place. 
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And  here  the  lily  hangs  her  head  of  snow ; 

And  here  amid  her  sable  cup  ^ 

Shines  the  red-eye  spot,  like  one  brightest  star, 

The  solitary  twinkler  of  the  night ; 

And  here  the  rose  expands 

Her  paradise  of  leaves.^ 

21. 

Then  on  his  ear  what  sounds 

Of  harmony  arose  I 

Fhr  music  and  the  distance-mellowM  song 

From  bowers  of  merriment; 

The  waterfall  remote ; 

The  murmuring  of  the  leafy  groves ; 

The  single  nightingale 

Perch'd  in  the  rosier  by,  so  richly  toned, 

That  never  fh)m  that  most  melodious  bird. 

Singing  a  love-song  to  bis  brooding  mate. 

Did  Thracian  shepherd  by  the  grave 

Of  Orpheus  hear  a  sweeter  melody,  > 

Though  there  the  Spirit  of  the  Sepulchre 

All  his  own  power  infuse,  to  swell 

The  incense  that  he  loves. 

22. 

And  oh  !  what  odours  the  voluptuous  vale 

Scatters  from  jasmine  bowers. 

From  yon  rose  wilderness. 

From  cluster'd  henna  and  trom  orange  groves, 

That  ¥rith  such  perfumes  All  the  breeze, 

1  **  We  pitched  our  tenU  among  tome  little  hilU  where 
there  was  a  prodigious  number  of  lilies  of  many  colours,  with 
which  the  ^ound  was  quite  covered.  None  were  white,  they 
were  mostly  either  of  a  rich  riolet.  with  a  red  spot  Id  the 
midst  of  each  leaf;  or  of  a  fine  black,  and  these  were  the  most 
esteemed.  In  form  they  were  like  our  lilies,  but  much 
larger.**—'  Tavemier. 

s  This  expression  Is  borrowed  from  oneof  Ariosto's  smaller 
poems. 

**  Tal  h  proprlo  a  vcder  quell*  amorosa 
Fiamma.  che  nel  bcl  vlso 
Si  sparge,  ond*  ella  con  soave  rlso 
St  va  dl  sue  bellezxe  Innamorando ; 
Qual'  d  a  Tedere,  qual'  hor  vermiglia  rosa 
Scuopra  il  bel  Paradiso 
De  le  sue  foglie  al  hor  che  '1  sol  diviso 
De  rOriente  sorge  il  giomo  alxando.'* 

s  The  Thradans  say,  that  the  nightingales  which  build 
their  nests  about  the  sepulchre  of  Orpheus,  sing  sweeter  and 
loader  than  other  nightingales..— PotMoniM. 

Gongora  has  addressed  this  bird  with  somewhat  more  than 
his  usual  extravagance  of  absurdity :  — 

**  Con  diferencla  tal,  con  gracla  tanta 
Aquel  Rulsenor  llora,  que  vospecho. 
Que  tlcne  otros  cien  mil  dentro  del  pccho, 
Que  alteman  su  dolor  por  su  garganta." 

**  With  such  a  grace  that  nightingale  bewails. 
That  I  suspect,  so  exquisite  his  note, 
An  hundred  thou«and  other  nightingales 
Within  him,  warble  sorrow  through  his  throat." 

Marlni  has  the  same  conceit,  but  has  expressed  it  less  ex- 
travagantly :  — 

**  Sovra  I'orlo  d'un  rio  lucido  e  netto, 
D  canto  soavisiiuo  sciogliea 
Muslco  rosslgnuol,  ch*  arer  parea 
E  mille  vocl  e  millc  augelli  in  petto." 


As  Peris  to  their  Sister  bear. 

When  fhmi  the  summit  of  some  lofty  tree 

She  hangs  encaged,  the  captive  of  the  Dives. 

They  ftom  their  pinions  shake 

The  sweetness  of  celestial  flowers. 

And,  as  her  enemies  impure 

From  that  impervious  poison  fkr  away 

Fly  groaning  with  the  torment,  she  the  while 

Inhales  her  fragrant  food.^ 

23. 

Such  odours  flow'd  upon  the  world, 

When  at  Mohammed's  nuptials,  word 

Went  forth  in  Heaven,  to  roll 

The  everlasting  gates  of  Paradise 

Back  on  their  living  hinges,  that  its  gales 

Might  visit  all  below ;  the  general  bli» 

Thriird  every  bosom,  and  the  fiunily 

Of  nuin,  for  once,  partook  one  common  joy. 

24. 

Full  of  the  bliss,  yet  stfll  awake 

To  wonder,  on  went  Thalaba ; 

On  every  side  the  song  of  mirth, 

The  music  of  festivity. 

Invite  the  passing  youth. 

Wearied  at  length  with  hunger  and  with  heat, 

He  enters  in  a  banquet  room, 

Where  round  a  fountain  brink. 

On  silken  carpets  sate  the  festive  train.^ 

*  In  the  Caktmuin  Namek^  the  Dives  having  taken  in  war 
some  of  the  Perls,  imprisoned  them  in  iron  rages  which  they 
hung  from  the  highest  trees  they  could  find.  There,  from 
time  to  time,  their  companions  visited  them  with  the  moft 
precious  odours.  These  odours  were  the  usual  food  of  the 
Peris,  and  procured  them  also  another  advantage,  for  thej 
prevented  the  Dives  from  approaching  or  molesting  thoa 
The  Dives  could  not  l>ear  the  perfumes,  which  rendered  tbrm 
gloomy  and  melancholy  whenever  they  drew  near  the  cage 
In  which  a  Peri  was  suspended.  — D'//^6f/0<. 

^  "  Dum  autem  ad  nuptlas  celebrandas  solemnissinan 
convivium  pararetur,  concussus  est,  Angells  admirantibus, 
thronus  Dei ;  atque  ipse  Deus  majestate  plenus  prccepit 
Custodi  Paradisi,  ut  puelUs,  et  pueros  ejus  cum  festivis  or- 
namentis  educeret,  et  callces  ad  bibendum  ordinatim  dispo> 
neret :  grandiores  item  puellas,  et  Jam  sororiautibus  mammis 
praeditas,  et  juvenes  illis  cocvos.  pretiosis  vestibus  faiduertt. 
JuMit  pneterea  Gabrielera  vexUlum  laudls  supra  Mecciouia 
Templum  explicare.  Tunc  vero  valles  omnes  et  mootes  pre 
laetitiam  gestire  cceperunt,  et  tota  BIccca  norte  ilia  velut  oils 
super  igncm  imposiu  effierbuit.  Eodem  tempore  prwcrpft 
Deus  Gabrieli,  ut  super  omnes  mortales  unguenta  pretiosi*- 
sima  dispergeret,  admirantibus  omnibus  subitum  ilium  atque 
insolltum  odorem,  qnem  in  gratiam  novoruro  conjugum  divi- 
nitus  exhalasse  universi  cognovcre.*'  —  Afaroer/. 

*  "  Solymus  II.  received  the  ambassadors  sitting  npoo  s 
pallet  which  the  Turks  call  Mtutahe,  used  by  them  hi  their 
chambers  to  sleep  and  to  feed  upon,  covered  with  carpels  uf 
silk,  as  was  the  whole  floor  of  the  chamber  also.*'—  KmUft. 

**  Among  the  presents  that  were  exchanged  betwevn  the 
Persian  and  Ottonum  sovereigns  in  1568,  were  carpeu  of  silk 
of  camers  hair,  lesser  ones  of  silk  and  gold,  and  some  called 
T^iek,  made  of  the  finest  lawn,  and  so  Urge  that  seven  mefl 
could  scarcely  carry  one  of  them."—  KnoUa. 

**  In  the  beautiful  story  of  All  Beg.  it  is  said  Cha  Sefl.  wbea 
he  examined  the  house  of  his  father's  fhroorlte,  was  neck 
surprised  at  seeing  it  so  badly  furnished  with  plain  sUns  aad 
coarse  carpets,  whereas  the  other  nobles  in  their  houses  trod 
only  upon  carpets  of  silk  and  gold.*'—  Tavenuer. 
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Instant  through  all  his  frame 

Delightful  coolness  spread ; 

The  playing  fount  refresh'd 

The  agitated  air ; 

The  Tery  light  came  cool'd  through  silvering  panes 

or  pearly  shell >,  lllLe  the  pale  moon-beam  tinged; 

Or  where  the  wine- vase  flll'd  the  aperture,  ^ 

Itosy  as  rising  mom,  or  softer  gleam 

Of  saffh>n,  like  the  sunny  evening  mist : 

Through  every  hue,  and  streak'd  by  all. 

The  flowing  fountain  play'd. 

Around  the  water-€dge 

Vessels  of  wine,  alternate  placed. 

Ruby  and  amber,  tinged  its  little  waves. 

From  golden  goblets  there  > 

The  guests  sate  quaffing  the  delicious  juice 

Of  Shirax*  golden  grape. 

25. 

But  Thalaba  took  not  the  draught ; 

For  rightly  he  knew  had  the  Prophet  forbidden 

I  On  the  way  from  Macao  to  Canton,  in  the  rirerx  and 
dunnelt.  there  !■  taken  a  vast  quiuitity  of  oysters,  of  whose 
ihrlls  they  make  glaas  for  the  windows.  —  Gemrlli  Careri. 

hi  the  Chinese  No^el  Hau  Kiou  Ckoann^  we  read  that 
Shaey-ping-sin  ordered  her  servants  to  hang  up  a  curtain  of 
Bother-vf-pearl  across  the  hall.  She  commanded  tlic  first 
Udde  to  be  set  for  her  guest  without  the  curtain,  and  two 
lighted  tapers  to  be  placed  upon  it  Afterwards  she  ordered 
I  leeond  table,  but  without  any  light,  to  be  set  for  herself 
vithin  Uie  curtain,  so  that  $ke  coukt  see  every  iking  through 
i.  unseen  herself. 

Master  George  Tuberrlle,  in  his  letters  from  Muscovy, 
IStt,  describes  the  Russian  windows  :— 

"  Tbcy  have  no  English  glasse ;  of  slices  of  a  rocke 
Hlght  Sluda  they  their  windows  make,  that  English  glasse 

doth  mocke. 
They  cut  It  very  thinne,  and  sow  It  with  a  thred 
In  pretie  order  like  to  panes,  to  serve  their  present  need. 
No  other  glasse,  good  fidth,  doth  give  a  better  light. 
And  sure  tlie  rock  Is  nothing  rich,  the  cost  is  very  slight.** 

Hakluyt. 

The  Indians  of  Malabar  use  mother-of-pearl  for  window 
ptoes.— />«  PttoUmo  da  San  Bartoiomeo. 

*  "  The  King  and  the  great  Lords  have  a  sort  of  cellar  for 
aagniflcence,  where  they  sometimes  drink  with  persons 
•hon  they  wish  to  regale.  These  cellars  are  square  rooms, 
to  which  you  descend  by  only  two  or  three  steps.  lu  the 
MhiiOe  is  a  small  cistern  of  water,  and  a  rich  carpet  covers 
the  gnumd  from  the  walls  to  the  cistern.  At  the  four  comers 
of  the  cistern  are  four  largo  glass  bottles,  each  containing 
about  twenty  quarts  of  wine,  one  white,  another  red.  From 
eoe  to  the  other  of  these,  smaller  bottles  are  ranged  of  the 
cune  material  and  form,  that  is,  round,  with  a  long  neck, 
holding  atiout  four  or  five  quarts,  white  and  red  alternately. 
Round  the  cellar  are  several  rows  of  niches  in  the  wall,  and 
ia  each  nlcfa  is  a  bottle  also  of  red  and  white  alternately. 
Some  oldica  are  made  to  hold  two.  Some  windows  give 
light  to  the  ^MTtment,  and  all  these  bottles,  so  well  ranged 
with  thdr  various  colours,  have  a  very  fine  effect  to  the  eye. 
Tbcy  are  always  kept  full,  the  wine  preserving  better.  Mid 
QwrdiBrw  are  replenialied  as  fast  as  they  are  emptied."  — 


*  "  The  Coptil  or  king  of  Persia's  merchant,  treated  us  with 
sconadoa,  which  was  served  In,  In  plate,  vermilion  gilt. 

**  The  PcnriaiM  having  left  us,  the  ambassadors  sent  to  the 
CUtf  Wcyvode  a  present,  which  was  a  large  drinking  cup, 
Hmnhn  gUlL** —JmhoModor't  TrofKb. 


That  beverage,  the  mother  of  sins.^ 

Nor  did  the  urgent  guests 

Proffer  a  second  time  the  liquid  fire. 

When  In  the  youth's  strong  eye  they  saw 

No  moveable  resolve. 

Yet  not  uncourtcous,  Thalaba 

Drank  the  cool  draught  of  innocence, 

That  fragrant  from  its  dewy  vase^ 

Came  purer  than  it  left  its  native  bed  ; 

And  he  partook  the  odorous  fruits. 

For  all  rich  fhiits  were  there ; 

Water-melons  rough  of  rind. 

Whose  pulp  the  thirsty  lip 

Dissolved  into  a  draught ; 

Pistachios  from  the  heavy-cluster 'd  trees 

Of  Malavert,  or  Haleb's  fertile  soil ; 

And  Casbin's  luscious  grapes  of  amber  hue,  > 

That  many  a  week  endure 

The  summer  sun  intense. 

Till  by  its  powerful  heat 

All  watery  particles  exhaled,  alone 

At  Ispahan,  the  king's  horses  were  watered  with  silver 
pails,  thiu  coloured. 

The  Turks  and  Persians  seem  wonderfully  fond  of  gilding ; 
we  read  of  their  gilt  stb-rups,  gilt  bridles,  gilt  maces,  gilt  scy- 
mitars,  &c.  &c. 

*  "  Mohammcdes  vinum  appellabat  Matrcm  peccatorum ; 
cui  seiitentia!  Hafez,  Anacreon  illo  Pcrsarum,  minime  ascribit 
suam  ;  dicit  autem  : 

'Acre  illud  (vinum)  quod  vir  religiosus  matrem  peccatorum 
vocitat, 
Optabilius  nobis  acdulclusvldetur,quam  virginissuavium.*  '* 
—  Poeseoi  AsitU.  Com. 

"  Illide  ifmem  ilium  nobis  liquidum. 
Hoc  est,  ignem  ilium  aquc  slmilem  affer."  —  Httfex. 

>  "  They  export  from  Com  earthenware  both  white  and  var- 
nished ;  and  tliis  is  peculiar  to  the  white  ware  which  is  thence 
transported,  that  in  the  summer  it  cools  the  water  wonderfully 
and  very  suddenly,  by  reason  of  continual  transpiration.  So 
that  they  wlio  desire  to  drink  cool  and  dellciously,  never  drink 
in  the  same  pot  above  five  or  six  days  at  most.  They  wash  it 
with  rose>water  the  first  time,  to  take  away  the  ill  smell  of  the 
earth,  and  they  hang  it  in  the  air.  full  of  water,  wrapped  up  in 
a  moist  linen  cloth.  A  fourth  part  of  the  water  transpires  in 
six  hours  the  first  time ;  after  that,  still  less  from  day  to  day, 
till  at  last  the  pores  are  closed  up  by  the  thick  matter  con- 
tained in  the  water  which  stops  in  the  pores.  But  so  soon  as 
the  pores  are  stopt,  the  water  stinks  in  the  pots,  and  you  must 
take  new  ones."  —  Chardin. 

"  In  Egypt  people  of  fortune  bum  Sch  mastic  in  their  cups ; 
the  penetrating  odour  of  which  pervades  the  porous  substance, 
which  remains  impregnated  with  it  a  long  time,  and  imparts 
to  the  water  n  perfume  which  requires  the  aid  of  habit  to 
render  it  pleasing."  —  Sonnini. 

*  "  Casbin  produces  the  fiUrest  graiN>  in  Per«Ia,which  they  call 
Shahoni,  or  the  royal  grape,  being  of  a  gold  colour,  tranvparcnl, 
and  as  big  as  a  small  olive.  These  grapes  are  drii^  and  trans- 
ported all  over  the  kingdom.  They  also  make  the  »trongest 
wine  in  the  world,  and  the  most  luscious,  but  very  thick,  as  all 
strong  and  sweet  wines  usually  are.  This  incomparable  grape 
grows  only  upon  the  young  branches,  which  they  never  water. 
So  that,  for  five  months  together,  they  grow  in  the  heat  of 
summer,  and  under  a  scorching  sun,  without  receiving  a  drop 
of  water,  either  from  the  sky  or  otherwise.  When  the  vintage 
is  over,  they  let  in  their  cattle  to  browse  in  the  vineyards; 
afterwards  they  cut  off  all  the  great  wood,  and  leave  only  the 
young  stocks  alwut  three  feet  high,  which  need  no  propping 
up  with  poles  as  in  other  places,  and  therefore  they  never  make 
use  of  any  such  supporters."  — CAartfm. 
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The  strong  essential  sweetness  ripens  there. 

Here  cased  in  ice  the  apricot,  * 

A  topax,  crystal-set : 

Here,  on  a  plate  of  snow. 

The  sunny  orange  rests ; 

And  still  the  aloes  and  the  sandal-wood, 

From  golden  censers,  o*er  the  banquet  room 

Difi\i8e  their  dying  sweets. 

26. 

Anon  a  troop  of  females  form'd  the  dance, 

Their  ankles  bound  with  bracelet-bells,^ 

That  made  the  modulating  harmony. 

Transparent  garments  to  the  greedy  eye  s 

Exposed  their  harlot  limbs, 

inrhich  moved,  in  every  wanton  gesture  skillM. 

27. 

With  earnest  eyes  the  banqueters 

Fed  on  the  sight  impure  ; 

And  Thalaba,  he  gated. 

But  in  his  heart  he  bore  a  talisman, 

Whose  blessed  alchemy 

To  virtuous  thoughts  refined 

The  loose  suggestions  of  the  scene  impure. 

Oneiza's  image  swam  before  his  sight. 

His  own  Arabian  Maid. 

He  rose,  and  from  the  banquet  room  he  rush'd, 

Tears  coursed  his  burning  cheek ; 

And  nature  for  a  moment  woke  the  thought. 

And  murmur'd,  that,  from  all  domestic  joys 

Estranged,  he  wandered  o*er  the  world 

A  lonely  being,  far  firom  all  he  loved. 

Son  of  Hodeirah,  not  among  thy  crimes 

That  momentary  murmur  shall  be  written ! 

28. 

From  tents  of  revelry. 

From  festal  bowers,  to  solitude  he  ran  ; 


*  Dr.  Frjer  received  a  pre»ent  from  the  Caan  of  Bunder- 
Abaii*,  of  apples  candled  in  snow. 

When  TftTemier  made  his  first  visit  to  the  Kan  at  EriTan, 
be  found  him  with  several  of  his  officers  regaling  in  the  Ckani' 
bersqfihe  Bridge.  They  had  wine  which  they  cooled  with  ice, 
and  all  kinds  of  nmit  and  melons  in  large  plates,  under  each 
of  which  was  a  plate  of  ice. 

A  great  number  of  camels  were  laden  with  snow  to  cool  the 
liquors  and  fruit  of  the  Caliph  Mahadi,  when  he  made  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

s  Of  the  Indian  dancing  women  who  danced  before  the  am. 
bassadors  at  Ispahan,  "  some  were  shod  after  a  very  strange 
manner.  They  had  above  the  instep  of  the  foot  a  string  tied, 
with  little  bells  fastened  thereto,  whereby  they  discovered  the 
exactness  of  their  cadence,  and  sometimes  corrected  the  music 
Itself;  as  they  did  also  by  the  Txarpanes  or  Castagnets,  which 
they  had  in  their  hands,  in  the  managing  whereof  they  were 
very  expert.** 

At  Koojar,  Mungo  Park  saw  a  dance  "  in  which  many  per- 
formers  assisted,  all  of  whom  were  provided  with  little  bells, 
which  were  fastened  to  their  legs  and  arms." 

s  At  Seronge,  a  sort  of  cloth  is  made  so  fine,  that  the  skin 
may  be  seen  through  It,  as  though  it  were  naked.  Merchants 
are  not  permitted  to  export  this,  the  governor  sending  all  that 
Is  made  to  the  Seraglio  of  the  Great  Mogul,  and  the  chief  lords 
of  his  court.  '*  C'est  de  quoy  les  Sultanes  et  les  femmes  des 
Grands  Seigneurs,  se  font  des  chemises,  et  des  robes  pour  la 


And  now  he  came  where  all  the  rills 
Of  that  well- watered  garden  in  one  tid 
Roll'd  their  collected  waves. 
A  straight  and  stately  bridge 
Stretch'd  its  long  arches  o'er  the  ample  str 
Strong  in  the  evening  and  distinct  its  sh 
Lay  on  the  watery  mirror,  and  his  eyt 
Saw  it  imited  with  its  parent  pile. 
One  huge  fantastic  fubric     Drawing  ne 
Loud  frx)m  the  chambers  of  the  bridge  be! 

Sounds  of  carousal  came  and  song. 
And  unveil'd  women  bade  the  advancing  y 
Come  merry-make  with  them  ! 
Unhearing,  or  unheeding,  he 
Pass'd  o*er  with  hurried  pace. 
And  sought  the  shade  and  silence  of  the  g. 

29. 

Deserts  of  Araby  I 

His  soul  returned  to  you. 

He  cast  himself  upon  the  earth. 

And  closed  his  eyes  and  call'd 

The  voluntary  vision  up. 

A  cry,  as  of  distress. 

Aroused  him ;  loud  it  came  and  near : 

He  started  up,  he  strung  his  bow. 

He  pluck'd  an  arrow  forth. 

Again  a  shriek . .  a  woman's  shriek  ! 

And  lo  1  she  rushes  through  the  trees 

Her  veil  is  rent,  her  garments  torn  ! 

The  ravisher  follows  close. 

•*  Prophet,  save  me  !  save  me,  God  ! 

Help  I  help  me,  man  !  '*  to  Thalaba  she  c 

Thalaba  drew  the  bow. 

The  unerring  arrow  did  Its  work  of  dent 

Then  turning  to  the  woman,  he  bebcl 

His  own  Oneixa,  his  Arabian  Maid. 


chaleur,  et  le  Roy  et  les  Grands  se  plaisent  a  les  voir  i 
de  ces  chemises  fines,  et  il  les  falre  danser."  —  Tape 

*•  ••  1  came  lo  a  village  called  Cupri-Kent,  or  the  ' 
the  Bridge,  because  there  is  a  very  (air  bridge  that  i 
far  n-om  it,  built  upon  a  river  called  Tabadi.  This 
placed  between  two  mountains,  separated  only  hy 
and  supported  by  four  arches,  unequal  both  in  th(^ 
and  breadth.  They  are  built  ader  an  irregular  form, 
of  two  great  heaps  of  a  rock  that  stand  in  the  river,  up 
they  laid  so  many  arches.  Those  at  Che  two  end«  are 
on  both  sides,  and  serve  to  lodge  passengers,  wherein  i 
made  to  that  purpose  little  chamtwrs  and  porticos. « 
one  a  chimney.  The  arch  in  the  middle  of  the  rir 
lowed  quite  through,  from  one  part  to  the  oilier, 
chambers  at  the  ends,  and  two  large  balconies  coven 
they  take  the  cool  air  in  the  summer  with  great  del 
to  which  there  is  a  descent  of  two  pair  of  stairs  1 
of  the  rock.  There  is  not  a  fairer  bridge  in  all  Gtt 
Chardin. 

Over  the  river  Isperuth  "  there  is  a  very  fair  brie' 
on  six  arches,  each  whereof  hath  a  spacious  ntam.  s 
and  several  other  conveniences,  lying  even  with  tl 
The  going  down  Into  it  is  by  a  stone  pair  of  stairs,  *«i 
bridge  is  able  to  find  entertainment  for  a  whole  car 
^Amb.  Tr. 

The  most  magnificent  of  these  bridges  is  the 
Zulpba  at  Ispahan. 
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THE  SEVENTH  BOOK. 


"  Nov  all  if  done ;  bring  home  the  Bride  again. 

Bring  home  the  triumph  of  our  victory  I 
Brinir  home  vith  you  the  glory  of  her  gain. 
With  joyance  bring  her,  and  with  jollity. 
NVfrr  had  roan  more  joyful  day  than  this, 
Whom  Heaven  would  heap  with  bliss.'* 

Spcn$er*s  Epithaltttnium. 


1. 
>M  fear,  and  fhirn  amazement,  and  from  joy, 
length  the  Arabian  Maid  recovering  »t)cech, 
hrcw  aruund  Thalaba  her  arms,  and  cried, 
My  father !    O  my  father ! " .  .  .  Thalaba 
In  wonder  lost,  yet  fearing  to  enquire. 

Bent  down  his  cheek  on  hers, 
1  their  tears  met,  and  mingled  as  they  fell. 

2. 

ONEIZA. 

■ht  they  seized  mc,  Thalaba !  in  my  sleep; . . 

wert  not  near, .  .  and  yet  when  in  their  grasp 

woke,  my  shriek  of  terror  called  on  thee, 
father  could  not  save  me, .  .  an  old  man  I 
they  were  strong  and  many:  .  .  O  my  God, 

farts  they  must  have  had  to  hear  his  prayers. 
And  yet  to  leave  him  childless  I 

THALABA. 

We  will  seek  him ; 
We  will  return  to  Araby. 

ONKIZA. 

Alas! 
»houId  not  find  him,  Thalaba !    Our  tent 
dewlate !  the  wind  hath  heap*d  the  sands 
ithin  its  door ;  the  lizard's  track  is  left  > 
1  on  the  untrodden  dust ;  prowling  by  night 
The  tiger  as  he  passes,  hears  no  breath 

te  dust  which  orenpreads  these  beds  of  sand  is  so  fine, 
lightect  animal,  the  smallest  insect,  leaves  there,  as  on 
»r  vestiges  of  its  track.  The  varieties  of  these  imprcs- 
odoce  a  pleasing  HRvt,  in  spots  where  the  saddened 
pecu  to  meet  with  nothing  but  s}-mptoms  of  the  pro- 
as of  nature lti$  impoMsible  to  tet  any  thing  more 

d  than  the  traces  of  the  passage  of  a  species  of  very 
larda,  extremely  common  in  these  deserts.  The  ex- 
of  tlieir  tail  forms  regular  sinuosities,  in  the  middle 
vnrs  of  delineations,  also  regularly  imprinted  by  their 
t,  with  their  five  slender  toes.  These  traces  are  mul< 
ind  interwoven  near  the  subterranean  retreats  of  these 
fflials.  and  present  a  singular  assemblage  which  is  not 
teamip."^  SommhU. 

»e  lines  are  feebly  adapted  tnm  a  passage  in  Burnet's 
of  the  Rarth. 

e  antcm  dkta  Tcllem  de  genoinU  et  majoribus  terrs 

m;  boo  gratos  Bacchi  coUei  hie  intelligimus,  aut 

Ulos  BBOBlinilot,  qui  virSdi  berba  eC  vicino  fonte  eC 


Of  man,  and  turns  to  search  the  vacancy. 

Alas  1  he  strays  a  wretched  wanderer 

Seeking  his  child !  old  man,  he  will  not  rest, .  • 

He  cannot  rest,  . .  his  sleep  is  miser}', .  . 

His  dreams  are  of  my  wretchedness,  my  wrongs. 

O  Thalaba  I  this  is  a  wicked  place  I 

Let  us  be  gone  I 

THALABA. 

But  how  to  pass  again 

The  iron  doors  that  opening  at  a  breath 

Gave  rasy  entrance  ?  armies  in  their  might 

Wuuld  fail  to  move  those  hinges  for  return. 

ONIIZA. 

But  we  can  climb  the  mountains  that  shut  in 
This  dreadful  garden. 

THALABA. 

Are  Oneiza's  limbs 
Equal  to  that  long  toil  ? 

OKEIZA. 

Oh  T  am  strong, 

Dear  Thalaba  I  for  this  .  .  fear  gives  me  strength. 

And  you  are  with  me  I 

3. 

So  she  took  his  hand, 

And  gently  drew  him  forward,  and  they  went 

Toward  the  mountain  chain. 


It  was  broad  moonlight,  and  obscure  or  lost 

The  garden  beauties  lay. 

But  the  great  boundary  rose,  distinctly  mark*d. 

These  were  no  little  hills. 

No  sloping  uplands  lifting  to  the  sun 

Their  vineyards,  with  fresh  verdure,  and  the  shade 

Of  ancient  woods,  courting  the  loiterer 

To  win  the  easy  ascent :  stone  mountains  these. 

Desolate  rock  on  rock, 

The  burthens  of  the  earth. 

Whose  snowy  summits  met  the  morning  beam 

When  night  was  in  the  vale,  whose  feet  were  flx'd 

In  the  world's  foundations.'     Thalaba  beheld 

The  heights  precipitous. 

Impending  crags,  rocks  unascendible, 

arboribns,  vim  aestivi  soils  repellunt:  hisce  non  deest  sua 
qualiscunque  elegantia  et  Jucunditas.  Sed  longe  allud  hfc 
respicimus,  nempe  longcva  ilia  tristia  et  squalentia  corpora, 
telluris  pondcra,  qii»  duro  capltc  rigent  inter  uubes,  Infixisque 
in  terram  saxois  pedibus,  ab  innumeris  scculis  steterunt  Im- 
raobilla,  atquc  nudo  pectore  pertuierunt  tot  annorum  ardentet 
soles,  fulmina  et  proccllas.  Hi  sunt  primcvi  et  immortalet 
illi  montes,  qui  non  aliunde,  quam  ox  fracta  mundi  compage 
ortum  suum  ducere  potuerunt,  nee  nisi  cum  eadem  periturl 
sunt." 

The  whole  chapter  De  Monttbus  is  written  with  the  elo- 
quence of  a  poet.  Indeed,  Gibbon  bestowed  no  exaggerated 
praise  on  Burnet  in  saying,  that  he  had  "  blended  Scripture, 
history,  and  tradition,  into  one  magnificent  system,  with  a 
sublimity  of  Imagination  scarcely  Inferior  to  Milton  himself.** 
This  work  should  be  read  in  Latin ;  the  author's  own  trans- 
lation is  miserably  inferior.  He  lived  in  the  worst  age  of 
English  prose. 
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And  summits  that  had  tired  the  eagle's  wing ; 

**  There  is  no  way  1  **  he  said ; 

Paler  Oneisa  grew, 

And  hung  upon  his  arm  a  feebler  weight. 

5. 

But  soon  again  to  hope 

Revives  the  Arabian  maid, 

As  Thalaba  imparts  the  sudden  thought 

**  I  passed  a  river,*'  cried  the  youth, 

**  A  full  and  copious  stream. 

The  flowing  waters  cannot  be  restrained. 

And  where  they  find  or  force  their  way. 

There  we  perchance  may  follow;  thitherward 

The  current  roird  along.** 

So  saying,  yet  again  in  hope 

Quickening  their  eager  steps. 

They  tum'd  them  thitherward. 

6. 
Silent  and  calm  the  river  roll'd  along. 

And  at  the  verge  arrived 
Of  that  foir  garden,  o'er  a  rocky  bed 

Toward  the  mountain-base, 

Still  full  and  silent,  held  its  even  way. 

But  farther  as  they  went  its  deepening  sound 

Louder  and  louder  in  the  distance  rose, 

As  if  It  forced  its  stream 

Struggling  through  crags  along  a  narrow  pass. 

And  lo !  where  raving  o*er  a  hollow  course 

The  ever-flowing  flood 

Foams  in  a  thousand  whirlpools !    There  adown 

The  perforated  rock 

Plunge  the  whole  waters ;  so  precipitous. 

So  fathomless  a  foil, 

That  their  earth-shaking  roar  came  deaden*d  up 

Like  subterranean  thunders. 

7. 

*<  Allah  save  usl** 

Oneiza  cried ;  "  there  is  no  path  for  man 

From  this  accursed  place !  '* 

And  as  she  spake,  her  Joints 

Were  loosen'd,  and  her  knees  sunk  under  her. 

**  Cheer  up,  Onelza !  '*    Thalaba  replied ; 

•*  Be  of  good  heart    We  cannot  fly 

The  dangers  of  the  place, 

But  we  can  conquer  them  !  ** 

8. 

And  the  young  Arab's  soul 

Arose  within  him ;  "  What  Is  he,**  he  cried, 

**  Who  hath  prepared  this  garden  of  delight, 

And  wherefore  are  its  snares  ?  ** 

9. 

The  Arabian  Maid  replied, 

"  The  Women,  when  I  enter'd,  welcomed  me 

To  Paradise,  by  Aloadln's  will 

Chosen,  like  themselves,  a  Hourl  of  the  Earth. 

They  told  me,  credulous  of  his  blasphemies. 

That  Aloadln  placed  Uiem  to  reward 
His  faithful  servants  with  the  joys  of  Heaven. 

O  Thalaba,  and  all  are  ready  here 

To  wreak  his  wicked  will,  and  work  all  crimes  I 

How  then  shall  we  escape  ?  ** 


10. 

**  Woe  to  him !  **  cried  the  Appointed,  a  ster 
Darkening  with  stronger  shades  his  counte 
*<  Woe  to  him  1  he  hath  laid  his  toU< 
To  take  the  Antelope ; 
The  Lion  is  come  in  I  ** 

11. 
She  shook  her  head,  "  A  Sorcerer  be 
And  guarded  by  so  many  1    Thalaba, 
And  thou  but  one  I  *' 

12. 

He  raised  his  hand  to  Heaven, 
**  Is  there  not  God,  Onelza  ? 
I  have  a  Talisman,  that,  whoso  bear 
Him,  nor  the  Earthly,  nor  the  Infernal  P 
Of  Evil,  can  cast  down. 
Remember,  Destiny 
Hath  mark'd  me  from  mankind  ! 
Now  rest  In  &lth,  and  I  will  guard  thy  si 

13. 
So  on  a  violet  bank 
The  Arabian  Maid  laid  down. 
Her  soft  check  pillow'd  upon  moss  and  fl< 
Sbc  lay  In  silent  prayer. 
Tin  prayer  had  tranquillized  her  feai 
And  sleep  fell  on  her.     By  her  shU 
Silent  sate  Thalaba, 
And  gazed  upon  the  Maid, 
And  as  he  gazed,  drew  In 
New  courage  and  Intenser  faith, 
And  waited  calmly  for  the  eventful  di 

14. 
Loud  sung  the  Lark,  the  awaken'd  M 
Beheld  him  twinkling  In  the  morning  1 
And  wlsh'd  for  wings  and  liberty  like 
The  flush  of  fear  Inflamed  her  checl 
But  Thalaba  was  calm  of  soul. 
Collected  for  the  work. 
He  ponder'd  In  his  mind 
How  fh>m  Lobaba's  breast 
His  blunted  arrow  felL 
Aloadln  too  might  wear 
Spell  perchance  of  equal  power 
To  blunt  the  weapon's  edge. 

15. 
Beside  the  river-brink 
Grew  a  young  poplar,  whose  unsteady  1« 
Varying  their  verdure  to  the  gxde. 
With  silver  glitter  caught 
His  meditating  eye. 
Then  to  Onelza  tum'd  the  youth. 
And  gave  his  &ther*s  bow. 
And  o'er  her  shoulders  slung 
The  quiver  arrow-stored. 
"  Me  other  weapon  suits,"  said  he : 
"  Bear  thou  the  Bow :  dear  Maid, 
The  days  return  upon  me,  when  these  s 
True  to  thy  guidance,  from  the  lofty  p 
Brought  down  its  cluster,  and  thy  gladder 
Exulting,  tum'd  to  seek  the  voice  of  pr 
Oh  1  yet  again,  Oneiia,  we  shall  shai 
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Oor  detfrt-joys  I  **    So  saying,  to  the  bank 

He  moved,  and  stooping  low, 
^  doable  grasp,  hand  below  hand,  he  clenchM, 

And  from  its  watery  soil 

Uptore  the  poplar  trunk. 


16. 

Then  ofT  he  shook  the  clotted  earth, 

And  broke  away  the  head 

And  boughs,  and  lesser  roots ; 

And  lifting  it  aloft. 

Wielded  with  able  sway  the  massy  club. 

low  for  this  child  of  Hell !  **  quoth  Thalaba ; 

^  Belike  he  shall  exchange  to-day 

His  dainty  Paradise 

For  other  dwelling,  and  its  cups  of  joy 

For  the  unallayable  bitterness 

Of  Zaccoum*s  fhilt  accurst"  ^ 


17. 

iVith  that  the  Arabian  youth  and  maid 
reward  the  centre  of  the  garden  went 
It  chanced  that  Aloadin  had  convoked 
The  garden-habitants. 
And  with  the  assembled  throng 
lein  mingled,  and  the  Appointed  Youth. 

UnmarkM  they  mingled ;  or  if  one 
'ith  busier  finger  to  his  neighbour  notes 
The  quiver'd  Bdaid,  "  Haply,"  he  says, 

**  Some  daughter  of  the  Homerites,  ^ 
Ir  one  who  yet  remembers  with  delight 
native  tents  of  Himiar."    "  Nay ! "  rejoins 
i  comrade,  "  a  love-pageant !  for  the  man 
mics  with  that  fierce  eye  and  knotty  club 

Some  savage  lion -tamer ;  she  forsooth 
ist  play  the  heroine  of  the  years  of  old !" 


18. 

dtant  with  gems  upon  his  throne  of  gold 
Sate  Aloadin ;  o'er  the  Sorcerer's  head 
HoverM  a  Bird,  and  in  the  fVagrant  air 
Waved  his  wide  winnowing  wings, 
A  living  canopy. 
I<arge  as  the  hairy  Cassowar 
Was  that  o'ershadowing  Bird  ; 
So  huge  his  talons,  in  their  grasp 
le  Eagle  would  have  hung  a  helpless  prey. 
Hb  beak  was  iron,  and  his  plumes 
Glitter'd  like  burnished  gold, 
I  his  eyes  glow*d,  as  though  an  inward  fire 
Shone  through  a  diamond  orb. 


tie  Zacoonin  Is  a  tree  which  iMueth  ttom  the  bottom 
thr  fruit  thereof  reiembleth  tlie  heads  of  devils  ;  and 
ned  fbali  eat  of  the  same,  and  shall  All  their  bellies 
:b ,  and  there  shall  be  given  them  thereon  a  mixture 
ig  water  to  drink ;  afterwards  shall  they  return  to 
.  Koran,  chap,  xxxvli. 

I  bellidi  Zaccoom  has  its  name  from  a  thorny  tree  in 
.  vhicb  bears  fruit  like  an  almond,  but  extremely 
ibercfbre  the  same  name  is  given  to  the  inrcmal 
Sate. 
eo  the  sister  of  the  tenons  Derar  was  made  prisoner 


M 


19. 

The  blinded  multitude 

Adored  the  Sorcerer, 

And  bent  the  knee  before  him. 

And  shouted  forth  his  pndse ; 

Mighty  art  thou,  the  bestower  of  joy. 

The  Lord  of  Paradise  I" 

Then  Aloadin  rose  and  waved  his  hand. 

And  they  stood  mute,  and  moveless, 

In  idolixing  awe. 

20. 

"  Children  of  Earth,"  he  said, 

**  Whom  I  have  guided  here 

By  easier  passage  than  the  gate  of  Death, 

The  infidel  Sultan,  to  whose  lands 

My  mountains  stretch  their  roots. 

Blasphemes  and  threatens  me. 

Strong  are  his  armies,  many  are  his  guards. 

Yet  may  a  dagger  find  him. 

Children  of  Earth,  I  tempt  ye  not 

With  the  vain  promise  of  a  bliss  unseen. 

With  tales  of  a  hereafter  Heaven, 

Whence  never  Traveller  hath  retum'd ! 

Have  ye  not  tasted  of  the  cup  of  Joy 

That  in  these  groves  of  happiness 

For  ever  over-mantling  tempts 

The  ever-thirsty  lip  ? 

Who  is  there  here  that  by  a  deed 

Of  danger  will  deserve 

The  eternal  joys  of  actual  Paradise  ?** 

21. 

"  I !  **    Thalaba  exclaimed  ; 

And  springing  forward,  on  the  Sorcerer's  head 

He  dash*d  his  knotty  club. 

22. 

Aloadin  fell  not,  though  his  skull 

Was  shattered  by  the  blow, 

For  by  some  talisman 

His  miserable  life  imprisoned  still 

Dwelt  in  the  body.     The  astonished  crowd 

Stand  motionless  with  fear, 

Expecting  to  behold 

Immediate  vengeance  from  the  wrath  of  Heaven. 

And  lo  !  the  Bird ...  the  monster  Bird, 

Soars  up .  . .  then  pounces  down 

To  seize  on  Thalaba  i 

Now,  Oneiza,  bend  the  bow, 

Now  draw  the  arrow  home  ! . . . 

True  fied  the  arrow  from  Oneiza's  hand  ; 

It  plerc'd  the  monster  Bird, 

It  broke  the  Talisman, . . . 


before  Damascus,  with  many  other  Arabian  women,  she  ex- 
cited them  to  mutiny :  they  seized  the  poles  of  the  tents,  and 
attacked  their  captors.  This  bold  resolution,  says  Marigny, 
was  not  inspired  by  impotent  anger.  Host  of  these  women 
had  military  inclinations  already;  particularly  those  who 
were  of  the  tribe  of  Himiar,  or  of  the  Homerites,  where  they 
are  early  exercised  in  riding  the  horse,  and  in  using  the  bow, 
the  lance,  and  the  javelin.  The  revolt  was  successful,  for, 
during  the  engagement,  Derar  came  up  to  their  assistance. 
—  Marigujf. 
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Then  darkness  coverM  all, .  . . 

Earth  shook.  Heaven  thunder*d,  and  amid  the  yells 

Of  evil  Spirits  perished 

The  Paradise  of  Sin.  ^ 


1  **  In  the  N.E.  parts  of  Perila  there  was  an  old  man  named 
Aloadin,  a  Mahumetan,  which  had  inclosed  a  goodly  valley, 
situate  between  two  hlUes,  and  furnished  it  with  all  variety 
which  nature  and  art  could  yield  ;  as  fruits,  pictures,  rills  of 
milk,  wine,  honey,  water,  pallaces,  and  beautiful  damosells, 
richly  attired,  and  called  it  Paradise.  To  this  was  no  pas- 
sage but  by  an  Impregnable  castle ;  and  daily  preaching  the 
pleasures  of  this  Paradise  to  the  youth  which  he  kept  in  his 
court,  sometimes  he  would  minister  a  sleepy  drlnke  to  some 
of  them,  and  then  conveigh  them  thither,  where,  being  en- 
tertained with  these  pleasures  four  or  five  days,  they  supfiosed 
themselves  rapt  into  Paradise,  and  then  being  again  cast  into 
a  trance  by  the  said  drink,  he  caused  them  to  be  carried 
forth,  and  then  would  examine  them  of  what  thcv  had  seone, 
and  by  this  delusion  would  make  them  resolute  for  any  enter- 
prise which  he  should  appoint  them ;  as  to  muriher  any 
prince  his  enemy,  for  they  feared  not  death  in  hope  of  their 
Mahumetical  Paradise.  But  Ilaslor  or  Ulan,  after  three 
years*  siege,  destroyed  him,  and  this  his  fool's  Paradise." 
—•Purckas. 

In  another  place  Purchas  tells  the  same  ule.  but  calls  the 
impostor  Aladeules,  and  says  that  Sclim  the  Ottoman  Em- 
peror destroyed  his  Paradise. 

The  story  is  told  by  many  writers,  but  with  such  difference 
of  time  and  plate,  as  wholly  to  invalidate  its  truth,  even  were 
the  circumstances  more  probable. 

**  Travelling  on  fbrther  towards  the  south,  I  arrived  at  a 
certain  countrey  called  Melistorte,  which  is  a  very  pleasant 
and  fertile  place.  And  in  this  countrey  there  was  a  certeine 
aged  man  called  Senex  de  Monte,  who,  round  about  two 
mountaines,  had  built  a  wall  to  enclose  the  sayd  mountaines. 
Within  this  wall  there  were  the  fairest  and  roost  chrystall 
fountaines  in  the  whole  world ;  and  about  the  sayd  fountaines 
there  were  most  beautiful  virgins  in  great  number,  and  goodly 
horses  also;  and,  in  a  word,  everything  that  could  be  de- 
vised for  bodily  solace  and  delight,  and  therefore  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  countrey  call  the  same  place  by  the  name  of 
Paradise. 

**  The  saydolde  Senex,  when  he  saw  any  proper  and  valiant 
young  man,  he  would  admit  him  into  his  paradise.  More- 
over by  ccrtaine  conducts,  he  makes  wine  and  milk  to  flow 
abundantly.  This  Senex,  when  he  hath  a  mindo  to  revenge 
himselfe,  or  to  slay  any  king  or  baron,  comroandeth  him  that 
is  governor  of  the  sayd  Paradise  to  bring  thereunto  some  of 
the  acquaintance  of  the  sayd  king  or  baron,  permitting  him 
a  while  to  take  his  pleasure  therein,  and  then  to  give  him  a 
certeine  potion,  being  of  force  to  cast  him  into  such  a  slum- 
ber as  should  make  him  quite  void  of  all  sense,  and  so  being 
in  a  profounde  ileepe,  to  convey  him  out  of  his  paradise ; 
who  being  awaked,  and  seeing  himselfe  thrust  out  of  the 
paradise,  would  become  so  sorrowfull,  that  he  could  not  in 
the  world  devise  what  to  do,  or  whither  to  turne  him.  Then 
would  he  go  unto  the  forsaide  old  man,  beseeching  him  that 
he  might  be  admitted  againe  into  his  paradise :  who  saith  unto 
bim,  you  cannot  be  admitted  thither,  unlesse  you  will  slay 
such  or  such  a  man  for  my  sake,  and  if  you  will  give  the 
attempt  onely,  whether  you  kill  him  or  no,  I  will  place  you 
againe  in  pM^se,  that  there  you  may  rcmaine  alwayes.  I 
Then  would  the  party,  without  faile,  put  the  same  in  execu-  ' 
tion,  indeavourlngto  murther  all  those  against  whom  the  sayd 
olde  man  had  conceived  any  hatred.  And  therefore  all  the 
kings  of  the  East  stood  in  awe  of  the  sayd  olde  man,  and  gave 
unto  him  great  tribute. 

*'  And  when  the  Tartars  had  subdued  a  great  part  of  the 
world,  they  came  unto  the  sayd  olde  roan,  and  tooke  (rom  him  | 
the  custody  of  his  paradise;  who  being  incensed  thereat, 
iout  abroad  divers  desperate  aud  resolute  persons  out  of  his 


23. 

At  last  the  earth  was  still ; 

The  yelling  of  the  Demons  ceased  I 

Opening  the  wreck  and  ruin  to  their  sight, 


forenamed  paradise,  and  caused  many  of  the  Tartarian  no- 
bles to  be  slain.  The  Tartars,  seeing  this,  went  and  b^ 
si«ged  the  city  wherein  the  sayd  olde  man  was,  t04>ke  hin, 
and  put  him  to  a  most  cruell  and  ignominious  death."  — 
Odorictu. 

The  roost  particular  account  is  given  by  that  undaunted  liar, 
Sir  John  Maundeville :  — 

"  Beside  the  Yle   of  Pentcxoire,  that  is,  the  Lond  of 
Prestre  John,  is  a  groat  Yle,  long  and  brode.  that  men  clfpen 
Milsterak  ;  and  it  is  in  the  Lordschipe  of  Prestre  John.    Id 
that  Yle  is  gret  plentee  of  godes.     There  was  dvellinge 
sometyme  a  ryche  man  ;  and  it  is  not  long  sithen.  and  mm 
dept  him  Gatholonabes ;  and  he  was  full  of  cauteles,  aod  of 
•otylle  disceytes ;  and  had  a  fulle  fair  castelle,  and  a  strong,  in 
a  mountayne,  so  strong  and  so  noble,  that  no  man  cowde 
devise  a  fairerc,  ne  a  strengere.    And  he  had  let  rouren  all 
the  mountayne  aboute  with  a  stronge  walle  and  a  lair.    Aud 
withinne  the  walles  he  had  the  fairest  gardyn  that  ony  man 
might  behold ;  and  therein  were  trees  berynge  all  manner 
of  frutes  that  <Hiy  man  cowdc  devyse,  and  therein  were  alio 
alle  maner  vertuous  herbes  of  gode  smelle,  and  all  oiber 
herbes  also  that  beren  fair  floures,  and  he  had  also  in  that 
gardyn  many  faire  welles,  and  beside  the  welles  he  had  lete 
make  falre  halles  and  faire  chambrca,  depeynted  alle  vltli 
gold  and  aiure.    And  there  weren  in  that  place  nuaj  dj- 
verse  thinges,  and  many  dyverse  stories ;  and  of  bestes  and  of 
bryddes  that  songen  fulle  delcctabely,  and  moveden  be  craft 
that  it  semede  that  thci  weren  quyke.    And  lie  had  alio  ia 
his  gardyn  all  maner  of  fowles  and  of  bestes,  that  ony  man 
might  thinke  on,  for  to  have  pley  or  desport  to  bebolde  bna 
And  he  had  also  in  that  place,  the  Caireste  damyseles  that 
myghte  ben  founde  under  the  age  of  15  xere,  and  the  Csirot 
xotige  striplynges  that  men  myghte  gete  of  that  same  sfc; 
and  all  thel  weren  clothed  in  clothes  of  gold  fully  rycbelji 
and  he  seyde  that  tho  weren  angeles.    And  he  had  also  let 
make  three  welles  faire  and  noble  and  all  envyroond  witb 
ston  of  jaspre,  of  cristallc,  dyapred  with  gold,  and  sett  with 
precious  stones,  and  grete  orient  pcrles.    And  he  had  madf  a 
conduyt  under  erthe,  so  that  the  three  welles.  at  bis  liit«  oo 
scholde  renne  milk,  another  wyn,  and  another  hooy,  and 
that  place  he  clept  paradys.  And  when  that  ony  gode  knygbt. 
that  was  hardy  and  noble,  came  to  see  this  Kialtee,  hr  would 
lede  him  into  his  paradys,  and  schewen  him  theise  wondir* 
fUlle  thinges  to  his  desport,  and  the  marveyllousanti  delidoui 
song  of  dyverse  bryddes,  and  the  faire  liaunyseles  and  di« 
faire  welles  of  mylk,  wyn,  and  honey  plenteyous  Ttanjngf- 
And  he  woulde  let  malie  dyverse  Instruments  of  mtui^^  ^ 
sownen  in  an  high  tour,  so  merily,  that  it  was  |oye  for  to  herr, 
and  no  man  scholde  see  the  craft  thereof:  and  tho,  he  uydr. 
weren  Aungeles  of  God,  and  that  place  was  paradjs,  that 
God  had  behyghte  to  his  friendes.  saying,  *  Dabo  voMf  trr- 
ram  fluentem  lacte  et  melle.*    And  tbanne  wolde  be  makcn 
hem  to  drynken  of  certeyn  drynk,  whereof  anon  thei  fhuldM> 
be  dr&nken,  and  thanne  wolde  hem  thinken  gretter  ddyt  than 
thei  hadden  before.    And  then  wolde  he  seye  to  hem,  that  f" 
thei  wolde  dyen  for  him  and  for  his  love,  that  after  hire  drtbe 
thei  scholde  come  to  his  paradys,  and  thei  scholde  l)en  of  tb^ 
age  of  the  damyseles,  and  thei  scholde  pleyen  with  hen  >»" 
xit  ben  maydenes.    And  after  that  xit  scholde  he  putten  be<n 
in  a  fayrere  paradys.  where  that  thei  scholde  see  God  of 
nature  visibely  In  his  magestee  and  in  his  bllsse.    And  tbtf 
wolde  he  schewe  hem  his  entent  and  seye  hem,  that  slf  ^ 
wolde  go  sle  such  a  lord,  or  such  a  man,  that  was  his  eMO}Ci 
or  contrarlous  to  his  list,  that  thei  scholde  not  drede  to  dosK. 
and  for  to  be  sleyn  therefore  hemtelfe ;  for  aftlr  hire  dKh«  be 
wolde  putten  hem  into  another  paradys,  that  was  an  htrndnA  ! 
fold  fSdrere  than  ony  of  the  tothere :  and  there  scholde  tbd 
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(UrkDess  roll'd  away.     Alone  in  life, 
Imid  the  desolation  and  the  dead, 
1  the  Destro>'er  and  the  Arabian  Maid. 
f  look'd  around,  the  rocks  were  rent, 
path  was  open,  late  by  magic  closed  ; 
struck  and  silent  down  the  stony  glen 
rhey  wound  their  thoughtfiil  way. 

24. 
Amid  the  vale  below 
Tents  rose,  and  streamers  play'd. 
And  Javelins  sparkled  to  the  sun ; 

And  multitudes  encarop'd 
'd,  far  as  eye  could  travel  o*er  the  plain. 
There  in  his  war  pavilion  sate 
In  cfKinci!  with  his  Chiefs 
The  Sultan  of  the  Land, 
'ore  his  presence  there  a  Captain  led 
)Deiza  and  the  Appointed  Youth. 

25. 
lient  to  our  Lord's  command,"  said  he, 
Oiu'd  toward  the  mountains,  and  began 
iding  strait ;  when  suddenly  Earth  shook, 
urkness,  like  the  midnight,  fell  around, 
Are  and  thunder  came  from  Heaven, 
ough  the  Retribution-day  were  come, 
he  terror  ceased,  and  when  with  hearts 
*what  assured,  again  we  ventured  on, 
youth  and  woman  met  us  on  the  way. 
y  told  us,  that  from  Aloadin's  hold 
■,on  whom  the  judgement  stroke  hath  fallen, 
le  and  his  sin^  Paradise  at  once 
M  by  them,  the  agents  they  of  Heaven. 
dare  I  brought  them  hither  to  repeat 
le  before  thy  presence ;  that  as  search 
;nx>ve  it  false  or  faithful,  to  their  merit 
Thou  mayest  reward  them. " 
"Be  it  done  to  us," 
a  answer'd,  *<a8  the  truth  shall  prove  !*' 

26. 
The  Sultan  while  he  spake 
<Hi  him  the  proud  eye  of  sovereignty ; 
"  If  thou  hast  play'd  with  us, 
Allah  and  by  All,  Death  shall  seal 
fing  lips  for  ever !    But  if  the  thing 
thou  8ay*8t,  Arabian,  thou  shalt  stand 

Next  to  ourself  I  "  .  .  . 
lark  I  while  he  speaks,  the  cr}', 
lengthening  cry,  the  increasing  shout 

Of  joyftil  multitudes ! 
EreathlesB  and  panting  to  the  tent 


I  the  mott  (alrett  damj telei  that  mjrghte  be,  and 
m  ever  more.  And  thus  wenten  many  dyrerte 
ere*  for  to  tie  grete  lords,  in  dyverie  countrees, 
lit  enem]ret,  and  maden  himself  to  ben  slayn  in 
e  that  paradys.  And  thus  often  tyroe  he  was 
his  cnemyes  by  hit  iotylle  dlsceytes  and  false 
ad  whan  the  worthe  men  of  the  contree  hadden 
lis  sotjrlle  falabod  of  this  Gatholonabes,  tbei  as- 
a  wkh  fiBToe,  and  assayleden  his  castetle,  and 
and  destroyden  all  the  fistre  places,  and  alle  the 
that  paradys.  The  place  of  the  wellea,  and  of 
Dd  of  fluny  other  thinxes,  bene  xit  apertly  sene ; 


The  bearer  of  good  tidings  comes, 
"  O  Sultan,  live  for  ever  I  be  thy  foes 

Like  Aloadin  all  I 
The  wrath  of  God  hath  smitten  him." 

27. 

Joy  at  the  welcome  talc 

Shone  in  the  Sultan's  cheek; 

"  Array  the  Arabian  in  the  robe 

Of  honour,"  he  ezclaim'd, 

**  And  place  a  chain  of  gold  around  his  neck. 

And  bind  around  his  brow  the  diadem. 

And  mount  him  on  my  steed  of  state. 

And  lead  him  through  the  camp. 

And  let  the  Heralds  go  before  and  cry, 

Thus  shall  the  Sultan  reward 

The  man  who  serves  him  well  I "  * 

28. 

Then  in  the  purple  robe 

They  vested  Thalaba, 

And  hung  around  his  neck  the  goklen  chain. 

And  bound  his  forehead  with  the  diadem, 

And  on  the  royal  steed 

They  led  him  through  the  camp. 

And  Heralds  went  before  and  cried, 

**  Thus  shall  the  Sultan  reward 

♦     The  man  who  serves  him  well ! " 

29. 

When  fW)m  the  pomp  of  triumph 

And  presence  of  the  King, 

Thakba  sought  the  tent  allotted  him, 

Thoughtful  the  Arabian  Maid  beheld 

His  animated  eye. 

His  cheek  inflamed  with  pride. 

*'  Oneiza ! "  cried  the  youth, 

**  The  King  hath  done  according  to  his  word^ 

And  made  me  in  the  land 

Next  to  himself  be  named  I .  .  . 

But  why  that  serious  melancholy  smile  ?  . . . 

Oneiza,  when  I  heard  the  voice  that  gave  me 

Honour,  and  wealth,  and  fiime,  the  instant  thought 

Arose  to  fill  my  joy,  that  thou  would'st  hear 

The  tidings,  and  be  happy." 

OKEIZA. 

ThaUba, 

Thou  wouId*st  not  have  me  mirthful  I     Am  I  not 

An  ori>han, .  .  among  strangers  ? 

THALABA. 

But  with  me  I 


but  Che  richeise  is  voyded  dene.  And  it  is  not  long  gon  sithen 
that  place  was  destroyed."— 5fr  Jokn  Mawtdnflit. 

>  "  Let  the  royal  apparel  be  brought  which  the  king  useth 
to  wear,  and  the  horse  that  the  king  rideth  upon,  and  the 
crown-royal  which  is  set  upon  his  head. 

"  And  let  this  apparel  and  horse  be  delivered  to  the  hand 
of  <Hie  of  the  king's  most  noble  princes,  that  they  may  array 
the  man  withal  whom  the  king  delighteth  to  honour,  and 
bring  him  on  horseback  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  and 
proclaim  before  him.  Thus  shall  It  be  done  to  the  man  whom 
the  king  delighteth  to  hoamxe.**— Esther,  vL  6, 9. 
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ONEIZA. 

My  Father  ! . . 

THALABA. 

Nay,  be  comforted !     Last  night 

To  what  wert  thou  exposed !  in  what  a  peril 

The  morning  found  us  1 . .  safety,  honour,  wealth. 

These  now  are  ours.     This  instant  who  thou  wert 

The  Sultan  ask'd.     I  told  him  from  our  childhood 

We  had  been  plighted  ; . .  was  I  wrong,  Onciza  ? 

And  when  he  said  with  bounties  he  would  heap 

Our  nuptials, .  .  wilt  thou  blame  me  if  I  blest 

His  will,  that  bade  me  fix  the  marriage  day  ! .  . . 

In  tears,  my  love  ?.  . 

OKEIZA. 

Remember,  Destiny 
Hath  mark'd  tmee  from  mankind  ! 

THALABA. 

Perhaps  when  Aloadin  was  destroyed 

The  mi-ssion  ceased  ;  and  therefore  Providence 

With  its  rewards  and  blessings  strews  my  path 

Thus  for  the  accomplish*d  service. 

ONEIZA. 

Thalabal 

THALABA. 

Or  if  haply  not,  yt't  whither  should  I  go  ? 

Is  it  not  prudent  to  abide  in  peace 

Till  I  am  summoned  ? 

ONEIZA. 

Take  me  to  the  Deserts  I 

THALABA. 

But  Moath  is  not  there ;  and  would'st  thou  dwell 

In  a  stranger's  tent  ?  thy  father  then  might  seek 

In  long  and  fruitless  wandering  for  his  child. 

ONEIZA. 

Take  me  then  to  Mecca  1  ^ 

There  let  me  dwell  a  servant  of  the  Temple. 

Bind  thou  thyself  my  veil, . .  to  human  eye 

It  never  shall  be  lifted.     There,  whilst  thou 

Shalt  go  upon  thine  enterprize,  my  prayers, 

Dear  Thalaba  1  shall  rise  to  succour  thee. 

And  I  shall  live, . .  if  not  in  happiness, 

Surely  in  hope. 

THALABA. 

Oh  think  of  better  things! 
The  will  of  Heaven  is  plain  1  by  wondrous  ways 

It  led  us  here,  and  soim  the  common  voice 
Will  tell  what  we  have  done,  and  how  we  dwell 

Under  the  shadow  of  the  Sultan's  wing ; 

So  shall  thy  father  hear  the  fame,  and  And  us 

What  he  hath  wish*d  us  ever  . . .  Still  in  tears  ! 

Still  that  unwilling  eye !  nay  . .  nay  . .  Oneiza . . 

I  dare  not  leave  thee  other  than  my  own, . . 

My  wedded  wife.     Honour  and  gratitude 

*  "  The  Sheik  Kotbeddin  diwuuei  the  question,  whether 
It  be,  upon  the  whole,  an  advantage  or  disadvantage  to  live  at 
Mecca?  for  all  doctors  agree,  that  good  vorks  performed 
there  have  doable  the  merit  which  thej  vould  have  any 


As  yet  preserve  the  Sultan  from  all  thoughts 
That  sin  against  thee ;  hut  so  sure  as  Heaven 

Hath  gifted  thee  above  all  other  maids 
With  loveliness,  so  surely  would  those  thoughts 
Of  wrong  arise  within  the  heart  of  Power. 
If  thou  art  mine,  Oneiza,  we  are  safe. 
But  else,  there  is  no  saDctoary  could  save. 

ONEIZA. 

Thalaba  1  Thalaba  I 

30. 

With  song,  with  music,  and  with  dance. 

The  bridal  pomp  proceeds. 

Following  the  deep-veii'd  Bride 

Fifty  female  slaves  attend 

In  costly  robes  that  gleam 

With  interwoven  gold. 

And  sparkle  hx  with  gems. 

An  hundred  slaves  behind  them  hear 

Vessels  of  silver  and  vessels  of  gold, 

And  many  a  gorgeous  garment  gay. 

The  presents  that  the  Sultan  gave. 

On  either  hand  the  pages  go 

With  torches  flaring  through  the  gloom. 

And  trump  and  timbrel  merriment 

Accompanies  their  way ; 
And  multitudes  with  loud  acdafan 
Shout  blessings  on  the  Bride. 
And  now  they  reach  the  palace  idle, 

The  palace  home  of  Thalaba, 

And  now  the  marriage  fieast  is  spread. 

And  from  the  flnish'd  banquet  now 

The  wedding  guests  are  gone. 

31. 

Who  comes  fh)m  the  bridal  chamber  ?  . . 

It  is  AzraeU  the  Angel  of  Death. 
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THE    EIGHTH    BOOK. 


Qnas  potiui  decult  nostra  te  fnferre  tepalchro, 

Petronilla.  tibi  ipargimus  has  lacrimas. 
Spargimus  has  lacrimas  moestl  monmnenta  parentis,-* 

Et  tibi  pro  thalamo  stemimos  hunc  tunuhun. 
Sperabam  genitor  taedas  prcferre  Jugales, 

Et  titulo  patris  jungere  nomen  avi ; 
Heu !  gener  ett  Orcus ;  qulqoe,  O  dulelfsima  1  per  te 

Se  sperabat  avum,  desinlt  esse  pater.* 


1. 
WOMAN. 


Oo  not  among  the  Tombs,  Old  Man  I 
There  is  a  madman  there. 


where  else.  He  therefore  inquires,  Wbettier  Um  fa&t  of  liM 
must  not  be  augmented  in  a  Uke  proportkip  f  **— .AMbBi  dit 
MSS.  de  la  Bibt.  Nat.  t.  iv.  Ml. 
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OLD    MAX. 

Will  he  harm  me  if  I  go? 

WOMAN. 

Not  he>  poor  miserable  man ! 

But  *ti8  a  wretched  sight  to  see 

His  utter  wretchedness. 

For  all  day  long  he  lies  on  a  grave. 

And  never  is  he  seen  to  weep. 

And  never  is  he  heard  to  groan, 

Nor  ever  at  the  hour  of  prayer 

Bends  his  knee  nor  moves  his  lips. 

I  have  taken  him  fbod  for  charity. 

And  never  a  word  he  spake : 

But  yet  so  ghastly  he  look'd. 

That  I  have  awakened  at  night 

With  the  dream  of  his  ghastly  eyes. 

Nowy  go  not  among  the  Tombs,  Old  Man ! 

OLD    MAV. 

Wherefore  has  the  wrath  of  God 
So  sorely  stricken  him  ? 

WOMAK. 

He  came  a  stranger  to  the  land. 

And  did  good  service  to  the  Sultan, 

And  well  his  service  was  rewarded. 

The  Sultan  named  him  next  himself, 

And  gave  a  palace- for  his  dwelling. 

And  downed  his  bride  with  rich  domains. 

But  on  his  wedding  night 

There  came  the  Angel  of  Death. 

Since  that  hour,  a  man  distracted 

Among  the  sepulchres  he  wanders. 

The  Sultan,  when  he  heard  the  talo. 

Said  that  for  some  untold  crime 

Judgement  thus  had  stricken  him, 

And  asking  Heaven  forgiveness 

That  he  had  shown  him  favour. 

Abandoned  him  to  want 

OLD    MAV. 

A  Stranger  did  you  say? 

WOMAK. 

An  Arab  bom,  like  you. 

But  go  not  among  the  Tombs, 

For  the  sight  of  his  wretchedness 

Might  make  a  hard  heart  ache ! 

OLD   MAK. 

Nay,  nay,  I  never  yet  have  shunn'd 

A  countryman  in  distress  ! 

And  the  sound  of  his  dear  native  tongue 

May  be  like  the  voice  of  a  friend. 


t 

•t,ldi 


the  celectial  Apostle,  at  his  retreat  Arom  Medina,  did 
always  the  Ave  canonical  prayers  at  the  precise 
diicipica,  who  often  neglected  to  Join  with  him  In 
!■■<  aililBd  one  (faiy  to  fix  upon  soma  method  of 
lo  the  pablic  those  moments  of  the  day  and 
hen  their  vaster  diceharged  this  first  of  religious 
Flaga,  bells,  tmmpett,  and  fire,  were  succetsiTely 
as  signals.  None  ofthese,hoveTer,  were  admitted. 
p  were  ftjaeied  as  onsnited  to  the  sanctity  of  the 
the  halls,  en  aeeout  of  tbdr  being  used  1^  Cbrlst- 
as  appropriated  to  die  Hebrew  wtvshlp ; 
B  analogy  to  the  religion  of  the 


2. 

Then  to  the  Sepulchre 

Whereto  she  pointed  him, 

Old  Moath  bent  his  way. 

By  the  tomb  lay  Thalal», 

In  the  light  of  the  setting  eve ; 

The  sun,  and  the  wind,  and  the  rain. 

Had  rusted  his  raven  locks ; 

His  cheeks  were  follen  in. 

His  face-bones  prominent ; 

Reclined  against  the  tomb  he  lay. 

And  his  lean  Angers  play'd. 

Unwitting,  with  the  grass  that  grew  beside. 

3. 

The  Old  Man  knew  him  not. 

But  drawing  near  him,  said, 

•*  Coimtryman,  peace  be  with  thee !  " 

The  sound  of  his  dear  native  tongue 

Awaken'd  Thalaba; 

He  raised  his  countenance. 

And  saw  the  good  Old  Man, 

And  he  arose  and  fell  upon  his  neck, 

And  groan'd  in  bitterness. 

Then  Moath  knew  the  youth. 

And  fear'd  that  he  was  childless ;  and  he  turn*d 

His  asking  eyes,  and  pointed  to  the  tomb. 

*'  Old  Man!'*  cried  Thalaba, 

**  Thy  search  is  ended  here ! " 


The  Ceither*s  cheek  grew  white. 

And  his  lip  quiver'd  with  the  misery; 

Howbeit,  collectedly,  with  painful  voice 

lie  answered,  "  God  is  good  !  His  will  be  done  T 


5. 

The  woe  in  which  he  spake. 
The  resignation  that  inspired  his  speech. 

They  soften'd  Thalaba. 

Thou  hast  a  solace  in  thy  grief,"  he  cried, 

"  A  comforter  within  I 

Moath !  thou  seest  me  here, 

Deliver'd  to  the  Evil  Powers, 

A  God-abandon*d  wretch." 


(« 


»« 


6. 
The  Old  Man  look'd  at  him  incredulous. 

"  Nightly,"  the  youth  pursued, 
Thy  daughter  comes  to  drive  me  to  despair. 

Moath,  thou  thinkest  me  mad  ; 
But  when  the  Cryer  from  the  Minaret » 

Proclaims  the  midnight  hour, 

Hast  thou  a  heart  to  see  her  ?  " 


pjrroiatoff .  From  this  contrariety  of  opinions,  the  disciples 
Kparated  without  any  determination.  But  one  of  tbem,  Ab' 
duUah  ibn  Zrid  Abderyi^  saw  the  night  following,  In  a  dream 
a  celestial  being  clothed  In  green  :  he  immediately  requested 
his  advice,  with  the  most  lealous  earnestness,  respecting  the 
object  In  dispute.  *  I  am  come  to  Inform  you,*  replied  the 
heavenly  visiter,  *  how  to  discharge  this  Important  duty  of- 
your  religion.'  He  then  ascended  to  the  roof  of  the  house, 
and  declared  the  Ezann  with  a  loud  voice,  and  In  the  same 
words  which  have  been  ever  since  used  to  declare  the  ca- 
nonical periods.  When  he  awoke,  AbduUah  ran  to  declare 
his  vblon  to  the  prophet,  who  loaded  him  with  blessings,  and 
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7. 

In  the  Meidan  now  > 

The  clang  of  clarions  and  of  drums 

Accompanied  the  Sun's  descent 

*•  Dost  thou  not  pray,  my  son  ?  " 

Said  Moath,  as  he  saw 

The  white  flag  waving  on  the  neighbouring  Mosque  : 

Then  Thalaba*s  eye  grew  wild, 

•*  Pray  I "  echoed  he ;  "I  must  not  pray ! " 

And  the  hollow  groan  he  gave 

Went  to  the  Old  Man's  heart 

authorixed  that  moment  Bt'lai  Habetchy^  another  of  his 
diaciplei,  to  diicharge,  on  the  top  of  hU  house,  that  august 
office,  by  the  title  of  Muezzinn. 

**  These  are  the  words  of  the  Exatm :  *  Most  high  God  ! 
most  high  God  !  most  high  God  I  I  acknowledge  that  there 
is  no  other  except  God ;  I  acknowledge  that  there  is  no  other 
except  God  1  I  acknowledge  that  Mohammed  is  the  Prophet 
of  God  1  Come  to  prayer  I  come  to  prayer !  come  to  the 
temple  of  salvation.  Great  God  1  great  God !  there  is  no 
God  except  God.* 

"  This  declaration  must  be  the  same  for  each  of  the  five 
canonical  periods,  except  that  of  the  morning,  when  the  Afv- 
etathm  ought  to  add.  after  the  words,  *  Come  to  the  temple 
of  salvation,'  the  following :  '  Prayer  is  to  be  preferred  to 
sleep,  prayer  is  to  lie  preferred  to  sleep.' 

**  This  addition  was  produced  by  the  seal  and  piety  of 
BiUU  Habetchg :  as  he  announced  one  day  the  Ezann  of  the 
dawn  in  the  prophet's  antechamber,  Aische,  in  a  whisper, 
Inlbrmed  him,  that  the  celestial  envoy  was  still  asleep ;  this 
first  of  Muexztiuu  then  added  these  words,  '  Prayer  is  to  be 
preferred  to  sleep ;  *  when  he  awoke,  the  prophet  applauded 
him,  and  commanded  Silsl  to  insert  them  In  all  the  morning 
E»aiau. 

**  The  words  most  be  chanted,  but  with  deliberation  and 
gravity,  those  p^ticularly  which  constitute  the  profession  of 
the  faith.  The  Muexxmn  must  pronounce  them  distinctly ; 
he  must  pay  more  attention  to  the  articulation  of  the  words 
than  to  the  melody  of  his  voice ;  he  must  make  proper  inter- 
val* and  pauses,  and  not  precipitate  his  words,  but  let  them 
be  clearly  understood  by  the  people.  He  must  be  interrupted 
by  no  other  object  whatever.  During  the  whole  Ezatuty  he 
must  stand  with  a  finger  in  each  ear,  and  his  face  turned,  as 
in  prayer,  towards  the  JTroM  of  Mecca.  As  he  utters  these 
words,  *  Come  to  prayer,  come  to  the  temple  of  salvation.'  he 
roust  turn  his  face  to  the  right  and  left,  because  he  is  sup- 
posed to  address  aH  the  nations  of  the  world,  the  whole  ex- 
panded universe.  At  this  time  the  auditors  roust  recite,  with 
a  low  voice,  the  TehkUl^ . .  There  is  no  strength,  there  is  no 
power,  but  what  Is  in  God,  in  that  supreme  Being,  in  that 
powerful  Being."  —  D'OMsson. 

1  "  In  the  Meidan,  or  Great  Place  of  the  city  of  Tauris, 
there  are  pet^le  appointed  every  evening  when  the  sun  sets, 
and  every  morning  when  he  rises,  to  make  during  half  an 
hoar  a  terrible  concert  of  trumpets  and  drums.  They  are 
placed  on  one  side  of  the  square,  in  a  gallery  somewhat 
elevated ;  and  the  same  practice  is  established  in  every  city 
in  Persia."  —  Tavenu'er. 

*  "  If  we  except  a  few  persons,  who  are  buried  within  the 
precincts  of  some  sanctuary,  the  rest  are  carried  out  at  a 
I  distance  from  their  cities  and  villages,  where  a  great  extent 
■  of  ground  is  allotted  for  that  purpose.  Each  family  hath  a 
;  particular  portion  of  it,  walled  in  like  a  garden,  where  the 
kones  of  their  ancestors  have  remained  undisturbed  for  many 
genrrations.  For  in  these  enclosure**  the  graves  are  all 
distinct  and  separate ;  having  each  of  them  a  stone,  placed 
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And  bowing  down  his  ftice  to  earth. 
In  fervent  agony  he  calVd  on  God. 

8. 

A  night  of  darkness  and  of  stortiis  1 

Into  the  Chamber  of  the  Tomb* 

Thalaba  led  the  Old  Man, 

To  roof  him  fh>m  the  rain. 

A  night  of  storms  I  the  wind 

Swept  through  the  moonless  sky. 

And  moan'd  among  the  pillar*d  sepulchres ; 

upright,  both  at  the  head  and  feet,  inscribed  with  the 
of  the  person  who  lieth  there  interred ;  whilst  the  i 
mediate  space  is  either  planted  with  flowers,'  bordered  r 
with  stone,  or  paved  all  over  with  tiles.  The  gravw  o 
principal  citixens  are  ftirther  distingaithed  by  MMDe  m 
chambers  or  cupolas  f  that  are  built  over  tbcm. 

"  Now,  as  all  these  dtflisrent  sorts  of  toodM  and  sepulc 
with  the  very  walls  likewise  of  the  endoaiires,  arQ  conft 
kept  clean,  white-washed,  and  beautified,  tbey  contim 
this  day,  to  be  an  excellent  comment  upon  that  expreui 
our  Saviour's,  where  he  mentions  the  *  garnishing  c 
sepulchres,'  and  again  where  he  compares  tlM  scribes, 
risees,  and  hypocrites  to  *  whlted  sepulchrca,  which  iz 
appear  beautiful  outward,  but  are  within  ftiU  of  dsad  i 
bones  and  all  uncleanness.'  For  the  wpmeB  9f  two  or : 
months  after  any  person  is  interred,  the  female  relacioi 
once  a  week  to  weep  over  the  grave,  and  perfona  tbei; 
rentalia  upon  it."  —  Skaw. 

"  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town  of  Mjlasa, 
sepulchre  of  the  species  called  by  the  andents,  Di$tcg 
DoubU-roqfed.  It  consisted  of  two  square  rooaa.  li 
lower,  which  has  a  doorway,  were  deposited  the  oras, 
the  ashes  of  the  deceased.  In  the  upper,  the  relatiou 
friends  solemnised  the  anniversary  of  the  funeral,  tni 
formed  stated  rites.  A  hole  made  through  the  floor  wa 
signed  for  pouring  litMUions  of  honey,  milk,  or  winc^ 
which  it  was  usual  to  gratify  the  manes  or  ipiritf.'*^C 
dler^i  Travelt  in  Aiia  Minor. 

"  St.  Anthony  the  Great  once  retired  to  the  •epolciirc 
brother  shut  him  in,  in  one  of  the  tombs,  and  ccvu 
brought  him  food.  One  day  he  found  the  doors  of  the  I 
broken,  and  Anthony  lying  upon  the  ground  aa  dttd, 
devil  had  so  mauled  him.  Once  a  whole  amy  of  dtvU 
tacked  him  ;  the  place  was  shaken  from  Its  fouadaftioa, 
walls  were  thrown  down,  and  the  crowd  of  asullifbrm  fi 
rushed  in.  They  filled  the  place  with  the  shapes  of  lioos, 
bulls,  and  wolves,  asps,  serpents,  scorpkma,  pants,  and  U 
yelling,  and  howling,  and  threatening,  and  floggfesg 
wounding  him.  The  brave  saint  defied  then,  and  apftn 
them  for  their  cowardice  in  not  attacltfaiy  him  one  to 
and  defended  himself  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  And  J 
light  fell  from  above,  which  at  once  put  the  hellisli  rabbi 
flight,  and  healed  his  wounds,  and  strcogtheaed  Mm : 
the  walls  of  the  sepulchre  rose  from  their  ruins.  Tina  k 
Anthony  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  thevoiee  af  CI 
proceeded  from  the  light  to  comfort  and  applaud  bisa.*— 
Sand.  t.  ii.  Jan.  17-  p. 133.   Vita  S.  Jni.  mmA  S.  JUkmm 

"  The  Egyptian  saints  frequently  inhabtod  ■Sfmld 
St.  James  the  hermit  fonnd  an  old  sepulehra,  made  hi 
form  of  a  cave,  wherein  many  bones  of  tiM  demi  had  I 
deposited,  which,  by  length  of  time,  were  now  heooai 
dust.  Entering  there,  he  collected  the  bones  inla  a  ft 
and  laid  them  in  a  corner  of  the  monument,  aad  classd  « 
himself  the  old  door  of  the  cart."— Acta  Sarnt*  tm 
Jan.  28.  p.  872.  Vita  S.  Jaoobi  EremiUr,  afm4  MHmftm 
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And  in  the  pauses  of  its  sweep 

Tbef  heard  the  heavy  rain 

Beat  on  the  monument  above. 

In  silence  on  Oneiza's  grave 

Her  father  and  her  husband  sate. 

9. 

The  Cryer  from  the  Minaret 

Prodalm'd  the  midnight  hour. 

**  Now,  now !  *•  cried  Thalalia  ; 

And  o*er  the  chamber  of  the  tomb 

There  spread  a  lurid  gleam, 

Like  the  reflection  of  a  sulphur  fire  ; 

And  in  that  hideous  light 
leiia  stood  before  them.     It  was  She,  .  . 
r  yery  lineaments, .  .  and  such  as  death 
httoged  them,  livid  cheeks,  and  lips  of  blue  ; 
But  in  her  eyes  there  dwelt 
Brightness  more  terrible 
Than  all  the  loathsomeness  of  death. 
•*  Still  art  thou  living,  wretch  ?  '* 


e  Lfttref  JuiBn,  is  the  following  extract  from  the 
Hiiiorique  et  Politique.     Octob.  1736. 
rare  had  in  thii  country  a  new  scene  of  Vampirism, 
I  daly  attested   by  two  officers  of  the  Tribunal  of 
,  who  took  eognliance  of  the  affair  on  the  spot,  and 
cerin  his  Imperial  MjUesty's  troops  at  Gradisch  (in 
i).  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  proceedings, 
e  begianfng  of  September,  there  died  at  the  village  of 
fliK«  teflgoes  from  Gradisch,  an  old  man  of  aliove 
%  tad  two  {  three  days  after  he  was  buried,  he  ap- 
tbe  trigbt  to  his  son,  and  desired  he  would  give  him 
t  to  cat,  and  Chen  disappeared.    The  next  day  the 
Ms  nelghbeart  these  particulars.    That  night  the 
I  iMt  eome,  bat  the  next  evening  he  made  him  an- 
It,  and  desired  something  to  eat.    It  is  not  known 
hia  son  gare  him  any  thing  or  not,  but  the  next 
the  young  man  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.    The 
taorbaiMroftheplaee  had  notice  of  this  ;  as  also 
Mne  day  Are  or  six  persons  fell  sick  in  the  village, 
not  after  tb«  other.    He  sent  an  exact  account  of 
i«  trtbunal  of  Belgrade^  and  thereupon  two  commis- 
■ere  dtopatdwd  to  the  village,  attended  by  an  execu- 
kh  fnstmctlonB  to  examine  closely  into  the  affair, 
r  la  (be  Imperial  service,  from  whom  wc  have  this 
went  alto  ffom  GradiscM,  In  order  to  examine  per- 
a  afldr  of  which  he  had  heard  so  much.    They 
I  Che  first  place  the  graves  of  all  who  have  been 
t  six  weeks.    When  they  came  to  that  of  the  old 
r  ttmmd  bis  eyes  open,  his  colour  fresh,  his  respira- 
t  aod  Strang,  yet  he  appeared  to  be  stiff  and  insensi- 
■I  these  signs,  they  concluded  him  to  be  a  notorious 
Tkt-  ezccutlooer  thereupon,  by  the  command  of 
lisdoaera,  struck  a  stake  through  his  heart ;  and 
had  aodoae,  they  made  a  bonfire,  and  therein  con- 
a  caraaaa  to  ashes.    There  were  no  marks  of  Vam- 
ifld  osi  Us  soQ  or  on  the  t)odies  of  the  other  persons 
so  ■adrimly." 

I  be  ta  Gad,  we  are  as  far  as  any  people  can  be  from 
aeredality ;  we  acknowledge  that  all  the  lights  of 
aaC  enable  oa  to  give  any  account  of  this  fact,  nor 
lend  ta  enter  into  its  causes.  However,  we  cannot 
af  cradk  to  a  matter  of  fact  juridically  attested  by 
t  aad  nasospected  wttneases,  especially  since  it  is 
idftf  tiM  only  one  of  the  kind.  •  We  shall  here  an- 
itaaee  of  the  same  sort  in  1733,  already  inserted  in 
er»  Ko.  It. 

I  Iowa  of  Humgaryt  which  is  called  in  Latin 
r,  on  the  other  aide  TibUcuSt  vulgarly  called 


In  hollow  tones  she  cried  to  Thalaba  ; 

"  And  must  I  nightly  leave  my  grave 

To  tell  thee,  still  in  vain, 

Ood  hath  abandoned  thee  ?  ** 

10. 

"  This  Is  not  she  : "  the  Old  Man  exclaim'd  ; 

"  A  Fiend  ;  a  manifest  Fiend  !" 

And  to  the  youth  he  held  his  lance; 

"  Strike,  and  deliver  thyself !  - 

"  Strike  hkr  !"  cried  Thalaba, 

And,  palsied  of  all  power, 

Gazed  fixedly  upon  the  dreadful  form. 

"  Yea,  strike  her ! "  cried  a  voice,  whose  tones 

Flow'd  with  such  sudden  healing  through  his  soul. 

As  when  the  desert  shower 

From  death  deliver'd  him  ; 

But  unobcdient  to  that  well-known  voice, 

His  eye  was  seeking  it. 

When  Moath,  firm  of  heart, 

Pcrform'd  the  bidding :  through  the  vampire  corpse ' 


the  Tej/ase,  that  is  to  say,  the  river  which  washes  the  cele> 
bratcd  territory  of  ToAay,  as  also  a  part  of  Trantylvania,  the 
people  known  by  the  name  of  Heydukit  believe  that  certain 
dead  persons,  whom  they  call  Vampires,  suck  the  blood  of 
the  living,  insomuch  that  these  people  appear  like  skeletons, 
while  the  dead  bodies  of  the  suckers  are  so  full  of  blood,  tliat 
it  runs  out  at  all  the  passages  of  their  bodies,  and  even  at 
their  very  pores.  This  old  opinion  of  theirs  they  support  by 
a  multitude  of  facts,  attested  in  such  a  manner,  tliat  they 
leave  no  room  for  doubt.  We  shall  here  mention  some  of 
the  most  considerable. 

"  It  is  now  about  five  years  ago,  that  aceruin  Hfyduke,  an 
inhabitant  of  the  village  of  Madreiga,  whose  name  was  Arnold 
Paul,  was  bruised  to  death  by  a  hay-cart,  which  ran  over 
him.  Thirty  days  after  his  death,  no  less  than  four  persons 
died  suddenly  in  that  manner,  wherein,  according  to  the  tra- 
dition of  the  country,  those  people  generally  die  who  are 
sucked  by  Vampires.  Upon  this  a  story  was  called  to  mind, 
that  this  Amotd  Paul  had  told  in  his  lifetime,  vis.  that  at 
Cosaova,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Turkish  Srrvfat  he  had  been 
tormented  by  a  Vampire ;  (now  the  established  opinion  is, 
that  a  person  sucked  by  a  Vampire  becomes  a  Vampire  him- 
self, and  sucks  in  his  turn  ;)  but  that  he  had  found  a  way  to  rid 
himself  of  this  evil  by  eating  some  of  the  eartJi  out  of  the 
Vampire's  grave,  and  rubbing  himself  with  his  blood.  This 
precaution,  however,  did  not  hinder  his  becoming  a  Vampire, 
insomuch,  that  his  body  being  taken  up  forty  days  after  his 
death,  all  the  marks  of  a  notorious  Vampire  were  found 
thereon.  His  complexion  was  (Vesh,  his  hair,  nails,  and  beard 
were  grown  ;  he  was  full  of  fluid  blood,  which  ran  ftam  all 
parts  of  his  body  upon  his  shroud.  The  Hadnagjf  or  BtUliff 
of  the  place,  who  was  a  person  well  acquainted  with  Vam- 
pirism, caused  a  sharp  stake  to  be  thrust,  as  the  custom  is, 
through  the  heart  of  Arnold  Paul,B.nd  also  quite  through  his 
body,  whereupon  he  cried  out  dreadfUUy,  as  if  he  had  been 
alive.  This  done,  they  cut  off  his  head,  burnt  his  body,  and 
threw  the  ashes  thereof  into  the  Saave.  They  took  the 
same  measures  with  the  bodies  of  those  persons  who  had  died 
of  Vampirism,  for  fear  that  they  should  fall  to  sucking  in 
their  turns. 

"  All  these  prudent  steps  did  not  hinder  the  same  mischief 
f^om  breaking  out  again  about  five  years  afterwards,  when 
several  people  in  the  same  village  died  in  a  very  odd  manner. 
In  the  space  of  three  months,  seventeen  persons  of  all  ages 
and  sexes  died  of  Vampirism,  some  suddenly,  and  some  after 
two  or  three  days'  suffering.  Amongst  others,  there  was  one 
StanoskOt  the  daughter  of  a  Heyduke,  whose  name  was  Ju- 
vi7zo,  who,  going  to  bed  in  perfect  health,  waked  in  the 
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lie  thrust  his  lancc ;  it  fell. 

And  howling  with  the  wound. 

Its  fiendish  tenant  fled. 


A  sapphire  light  fell  on  them. 

And  garmented  with  glory,  in  their  sight 

Oneiza's  Spirit  stood. 


middle  of  the  night,  and  making  a  terrible  outcry,  afflrraed, 
that  the  ton  of  a  certain  HfyduXe,  whove  name  was  Mitlo, 
and  who  had  been  dead  about  three  weeks,  had  attempted  to 
strangle  her  in  her  sleep.  She  continued  from  that  time  in 
a  languishing  condition,  and  in  the  space  of  three  days  died. 
What  this  girl  had  said,  discovered  the  son  of  MfUo  to  be  a 
Vampire.  They  took  up  the  body  and  found  him  so  in  effect. 
The  principal  persons  of  the  place,  particularly  the  physician 
and  surgeons,  bi'gan  to  examine  very  narrowly,  how,  in  spite 
of  all  Uieir  precautions.  Vampirism  had  again  broke  out  In  so 
terrible  a  manner.  After  a  strict  Inquisition,  they  found  that 
the  deceased  Arnold  Ftml  had  not  only  sucked  the  four  per- 
sons before  mentioned,  but  likewise  several  beasts,  of  whom 
the  new  Vampires  had  eaten,  particularly  the  son  of  Millo. 
Induced  by  these  circumstances,  they  took  a  resolution  of 
digging  up  the  bodies  of  all  persons  who  had  died  within  a 
certain  time.  They  did  so,  and  amongst  forty  bodies  there 
were  found  seventeen  evidently  Vampires.  Through  the 
hearts  of  these  they  drove  stakes,  cut  off  their  heads,  burnt 
their  bodies,  and  threw  the  ashes  into  the  river.  All  the  in- 
formations we  have  been  speaking  of  were  taken  in  a  legal 
way,  and  all  the  executions  were  so  performed,  as  appears  by 
certificates  drawn  up  In  full  form,  atte>ted  by  several  officers 
In  the  neighbouring  garrisons,  by  the  surgeons  of  several 
regiments,  and  the  principal  Inhabitants  of  the  place.  The 
verbal  process  was  lent  towards  the  latter  end  of  last  January 
to  the  council  of  war  at  Henna,  who  thereupon  established  a 
special  commission  to  examine  into  these  facts.  Those  Just 
now  mentioned  were  attested  by  the  Iladnagi  Barriarer^  the 
principle  Hcyduke  of  the  village,  as  also  by  Battuer,  first 
lieutenant  of  Prince  Alfxander  of  JVirteniberg,  Fiidcstengen 
surgeon-mi^or  of  the  regiment  of  FurstenUurg,  three  other 
surgeons  of  the  same  regiment,  and  several  other  persons.*' 

This  superstition  extends  to  Greece. 

**  The  man,  whose  story  we  are  going  to  relate,  was  a  peasant 
of  Mycone,  naturally  ill-natured  and  quarrelsome;  this  is  a 
circumstance  to  be  taken  notice  of  In  such  cases.  lie  was 
murdered  In  the  fields,  nobody  knew  how  or  by  whom.  Two 
days  after  his  being  buried  in  a  chapel  in  the  town,  it  was 
noised  about  that  he  was  seen  to  walk  In  the  night  with  great 
haste,  that  he  tumbled  about  people's  goods,  put  out  their 
lamps,  griped  them  behind,  and  a  thousand  other  moukey 
tricks.  At  first  the  story  was  received  with  laughter  ;  but 
the  thing  was  looked  upon  to  be  serious  when  the  better  sort 
CI  people  began  to  complain  of  it ;  the  Papas  themselves  gave 
credit  to  the  fact,  and  no  doubt  had  their  reasons  for  so  do- 
ing ;  masses  must  be  said,  to  be  sure :  but  for  all  this,  the 
peasant  drove  his  old  trade,  and  heeded  nothing  they  could 
do.  After  divers  meetings  of  the  chief  people  of  the  city,  of 
priests  and  monks,  it  was  gravely  concluded,  that  It  was  ne- 
cessary. In  consequence  of  some  musty  ceremonial,  to  wait 
till  nine  days  after  the  Interment  should  be  expired. 

"  On  the  tenth  day,  they  said  one  mass  in  the  chapel  where 
the  body  was  laid.  In  order  to  drive  out  the  Demon  which 
they  imagined  was  got  into  it.  After  mass  they  took  up  the 
body,  and  got  every  thing  ready  for  pulling  out  Its  iieart. 
The  butcher  of  the  town,  an  old  clumsy  fellow,  first  opens 
the  belly  histead  of  the  breast }  he  groped  a  long  while  unong 
the  entrails,  but  could  not  find  what  he  looked  for ;  at  last, 
somebody  told  him  he  should  cut  up  the  diaphragm.  The 
heart  was  then  pulled  out,  to  the  admiration  of  all  the  spec- 
tators. In  the  mean  time  the  corpse  stunk  so  abominably, 
that  they  were  oblig«>d  to  bum  ft-aukincense ;  but  the  smoke 
mixing  with  the  exhalations  from  the  carcass.  Increased  the 
stink,  and  liegan  to  muddle  the  poor  people's  pericranles. 
Their  imagination,  struck  with  the  spectacle  before  them, 
grew  full  of  visions.  It  came  into  their  noddles  that  a  thick 
smoke  came  out  of  the  body  ;  we  durst  not  say  it  was  the 


I 


I  smoke  of  the  incense.    They  were  incessantly  bawling  out 

j  Vroucolacas,  in  the  chapel  and  place  before  it ;  this  U  the 

j  name  they  give  to  these  pretended  Rcdlvivi.    The  ndse  bel- 

I  lowed  through  the  streets,  and  it  seemed  to  be  a  name  fn- 

I  vented  on  purpose  to  rend  the  roof  of  the  ch^id.    Sevml 

there  present  averred,  that  the  wretch's  blood  was  extreme!; 

rod  ;  the  butcher  swore  the  body  was  still  warm,  wbenx 

they  concluded  that  the  deceased  was  a  very  ill  man  for  not 

being  thoroughly  dead,  or.  In  plain  terms,  for  suHMng  bist. 

self  to  be  reanimated  by  Old  Kick ;  which  is  the  notion  tbey 

have  of  Vroucolacas.    They  then  roared  out  that  name  in  s 

stupendous  manner.    Just  at  this  time  came  in  a  flock  of 

people,  loudly  protesting  they  plainly  perceived  the  body  vai 

not  grown  stiff  when  it  was  carried  from  the  fields  to  ibe 

church  to  be  burled,  and  that  consequently  it  was  a  tme 

Vroucolacas ;  which  word  was  still  the  burden  of  the  sm«. 

**  I  don't  doubt  they  would  have  sworn  it  did  not  stink,  bsd 
not  we  been  there ;  so  mased  were  the  poor  people  with  tUi 
disaster,  and  so  infatuated  with  their  notion  of  the  dead  beiB| 
re-animated.  As  for  us.  who  were  got  as  close  to  the  corpM 
as  we  could,  that  we  might  be  more  exact  in  our  observe 
tions,  we  were  almost  p<iisoned  with  the  intolerable  took 
that  issued  from  it.  Whi'n  they  asked  us  what  we  thottght 
of  this  body,  we  told  them  we  believed  it  to  be  very  tiie- 
roughly  dead ;  but  as  we  were  willing  to  cure,  or  at  leait  not 
to  exasperate  their  prejudiced  Imaginations,  we  represented  li 
them  that  it  was  no  wonder  the  butcher  should  feel  a  lints 
warmth  when  he  groped  among  entrails  that  were  then  nttiac} 
that  It  was  no  extraordinary  thing  for  it  to  emitftmes,  sinct 
dung  turned  up  will  do  the  same ;  that  as  for  the  pretended 
redness  of  the  blood.  It  still  appeared  by  the  butcher's  huds 
to  be  nothing  but  a  very  stinking  nasty  smear. 

"After  all  our  reasons,  they  were  of  opinion  it  woold  telbilr 
wisest  course  to  bum  the  dead  man's  heart  on  the  m§^ 
shore  :  but  this  execution  did  not  make  him  a  liit  moiclntff* 
able  ;  he  went  on  with  his  racket  more  furiously  Chaa  flfor: 
he  was  accused  of  beating  folks  in  the  night,  breaking  d  m 
doors,  and  even  roofs  of  houses,  clattering  vindowi.  tciriif 
clothes,  emptying  bottles  and  vessels,  it  was  the  mat 
thirsty  devil !  I  believe  he  did  not  spare  any  body  hot  At 
Consul,  in  whose  house  we  lodged.  Nothing  could  be  ■■• 
miserable  than  the  condition  of  this  Island  ;  all  the  tahiUti- 
ants  seemed  frighted  out  of  their  senses  :  the  wisest 
them  were  stricken  like  the  rest ;  it  was  an  epMemkal 
of  the  brain,  as  dangerous  and  infectloot  at  tlie 
dogs.  Whole  families  quitted  their  hooaet,  and 
their  tent  beds  ttaim  the  farthest  parts  of  the  towa  taia 
public  place,  there  to  spend  the  night.  They 
stant  complaining  of  some  new  insult ;  nothing  wm  t»  tt 
heard  but  sighs  and  groans  at  the  approach  of  night ;  the  I* 
ter  sort  of  people  retired  into  the  country. 

"  When  the  prepossession  was  so  general,  we  tboogbftft^ 
best  way  to  hold  our  tongues.  Had  we  opposed  It,  vt  li' 
not  only  been  accounted  ridiculous  Uockhmds,  bat  MA^ 
and  Infidels ;  how  was  it  possible  to  stand  against  the  w^ 
ness  of  a  whole  people  ?  Those  that  beUevtd  we  MMrf 
the  trath  of  the  fiict  came  and  upbraided  us  wtth  oar  li^ 
dulity,  and  strove  to  prove  that  there  were  such  lUV  * 
Vroucolacasses,  by  citations  out  of  the  Mmekkr  ^  Mk 
written  by  F.  Bichard,  a  Jesuit  Misslonarx.  He  was  ■  Uti 
say  they,  and  consequently  you  ought  to  fivt  htai  cnik 
We  should  have  got  nothing  by  denying  the  JustaMef  Ai 
consequence:  it  was  as  good  as  a  comedy  to  as  tnnyMl** 
ing  to  hear  the  new  follies  committed  Iqr  this  ntiM  Mdl 
they  charged  htm  with  being  full^  of  the  most 
sins. 

"  Some  citizens,  that  were  mostsealous  for  the 
public,  fancied  they  had  been  deficient  in  the 
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11. 

•*  O  Thalaba ! "  she  cried, 

**  Abandon  not  thyself ! 

Would'st  thou  for  ever  lose  me?  .  .  O  my  husband, 

Go  and  fulfil  thy  (juest. 

That  in  the  Bowers  of  Paradise 

I  may  not  look  for  thee 

In  Tain,  nor  wait  thee  long.'* 

12. 

To  Moath  then  the  Spirit 

Tam*d  the  dark  lustre  of  her  heavenly  eyes : 

"  Short  is  thy  destined  path, 

O  ray  dear  Father  t  to  the  abode  of  bliss. 

Return  to  Araby, 

There  with  the  thought  of  death 

Comfort  thy  lonely  age, 

And  Airael,  the  Deliverer,  soon 

WUl  visit  thee  in  peace." 

13. 

They  stood  with  earnest  eyes. 

And  arms  out-reaching,  when  again 

The  darkness  closed  around  them. 

The  soul  of  Thalaba  revived  ; 

He  from  the  floor  his  quiver  took. 

And  as  he  bent  the  bow,  exclaim'd, 

"  Was  it  the  over-ruling  Pn)vidcncc 

That  in  the  hour  of  frenzy  led  my  hunds 

Instinctively  to  this? 
To-morrow,  and  the  sun  shall  brace  anew 


p«rt  of  the  ceremony.  They  were  of  optninn  that  th»^y  had 
bc«n  wrong  in  tajing  mats  beforp  they  hod  piiHcd  out  the 
vretch'i  heart:  '  Had  we  taken  tliit  precaution,'  quuth  they, 
'  «e  bad  bit  the  de? il  as  sure  as  a  gun :  he  would  have  been 
kaagtd  before  be  would  ercr  have  come  there  again  ;  wliereai . 
Hying  mau  first,  the  cunning  dog  fled  for  it  awhile,  and  came 
itA  again  when  tbe  danger  was  over.* 

**  Nocwitbctanding  these  wise  reflections,  they  remained  in 
IS  much  perplexity  as  they  were  the  first  day :  they  meet  night 
lad  momlDg,  they  debate,  they  make  processions  three  days 
aod  three  nights  \  they  oblige  the  Papas  to  fast ;  you  miKiit 
■ee  tbem  running  from  house  to  house,  holy-water-brush  in 
kind,  iprinkling  It  all  about,  and  washing  the  dunrh  with  it ; 
lay.  th^  poured  It  into  the  mouth  of  ttie  poor  Vroiicolacas. 

**  We io often  repeated  It  to  the  magistrates  of  the  town,  that 
ia  ChrisCeiMloin  we  should  keep  the  strictest  watch  a-niKhts 
epos  uicb  an  occasion,  to  observe  what  was  done,  tliat  at  last 
Ikcy  caught  a  few  vagabonds,  who  undoubtedly  had  a  hand  in 
Ikesedisorderi ;  but  either  they  were  not  the  chif  f  ringleaders, 
or  else  they  were  released  too  soon.  For  two  days  afterwards, 
to  make  themaelvea  amends  for  the  Lent  they  had  kept  in 
priMo,  they  fell  foul  again  upon  the  wine  tubs  of  those  who 
vcrcMidi  fools  as  to  leave  their  houses  empty  in  the  night :  so 
•  that  the  people  were  forced  to  betake  themselves  again  to  their 
pnycTB. 

"  One  day  as  they  were  bard  at  this  work,  after  having  stuck 
I  know  not  bow  many  naked  swords  over  the  grave  of  this 
irhieh  they  took  up  three  or  four  times  a-day,  for  any 
's  wbim,  an  Albaneze  that  happened  to  be  at  Mycone 
look  upon  him  to  lay,  with  a  voice  of  authority,  that  it  was  in 
the  last  degree  ridiculous  to  make  use  of  the  swords  of  Chris- 
liaas  in  a  case  like  this.    *  Can  you  not  conr<>ive,  blind  as  ye 
are,*  says  be,  *tbat  tbe  handles  ofthese  sword*  l)eing  made  like 
a  croas,  binders  tbe  devil  from  coming  out  of  tlie  body  ?  Why 
do  yoo  not  rather  take  the  Turkish  sabres  ?  *   The  advice  of 
Ihh  learned  man  had  no  effect :  the  Vroucolacas  was  incor- 
I    riglble.and  all  the  Inhabitants  were  In  a  strange  consternation ; 


The  sluckenM  cord,  that  now  sounds  loose  and  damp; 

To-morrow,  and  its  livelier  tone  will  sing 

In  tort  vibration  to  the  arrow's  flight. 

I .  .  but  I  also,  >«ith  recovered  health 

Of  heart,  shall  do  my  duty. 

My  Father !  here  I  leave  thee  then  ! "  he  cried, 

"  And  not  to  meet  again. 

Till  at  the  gate  of  Paradise 

The  eternal  union  of  our  joys  commence. 

Wc  parted  last  in  darkness  !**...  and  the  youth 

Thought  with  what  other  hopes ; 

But  now  his  heart  was  ciilm. 

For  on  his  soul  a  heavenly  hope  had  dawn'd. 

14. 

The  Old  Man  answered  nothing,  but  he  held 

Ilis  garment,  and  to  the  door 

Of  the  Tomb  Chamber  followed  him. 

The  rain  had  ceased,  the  sky  was  wild. 

Its  black  clouds  bmken  by  the  storm. 

And,  lo !  it  chanced,  that  in  the  chasm 

Of  Heaven  between,  a  star, 

Leaving  along  its  path  continuous  light, 

S-iot  eastward.     ♦♦  See  my  guide  !  "  quoth  Thalaba ; 

And  turning,  he  received 

Old  Moath'is  ia«it  embnice. 

And  the  last  blessing  of  the  g(xxl  Old  Man. 

15. 

Evening  was  drawing  nigh, 
When  an  old  Dervise,  sitting  In  the  sun 


they  knew  not  now  what  saint  to  call  upon,  when  of  a  sudden, 
with  one  voice.  a«  if  tlit*v  had  irivcn  each  oilier  the  hint,  they 
fell  to  l)au  ling  outall  through  tlit*  citj,  t...i:  .1  w:>^  .  .i(l«  Mnio 
to  wait  any  longer ;  that  the  only  way  left  was  to  bum  the 
Vroucolaras  entire  ;  but  after  so  doing,  let  the  devil  lurk  in  It 
if  he  could;  that  it  was  Ix'tter  to  have  ri>course  to  this  ex- 
tremity than  to  have  the  island  totally  deserted  ;  and.  indeed, 
whole  families  began  to  pack  up,  in  onler  to  retire  to  Syre  or 
TinoB.  The  magistrates  therefore  ordered  the  Vroucolacas 
to  be  carried  to  the  point  of  the  island  St.  George,  where  they 
prepared  a  great  pile  with  pitch  and  tar.  for  fear  the  wood,  as 
dry  as  it  was.  should  not  Imrn  fafrt  mongh  of  itself.  What 
they  had  l)efore  left  of  thiit  miserable  carra»s  was  thrown  Into 
this  lire,  and  consumed  presently.  — It  was  on  the  Ist  of 
January,  1701 .  We  saw  thi>  fl.ime  as  we  returned  from  Delos ; 
it  might  justly  be  called  a  bonfire  of  joy,  since  after  this  no 
more  complaints  were  heard  against  the  Vroucolacas  ;  they 
said  that  the  devil  had  now  met  with  his  match,  and  some 
ballads  were  made  to  turn  him  into  ridicule." —  T'mnufort. 

"  In  Dalmatia.  the  Morlacluans,  before  a  funeral,  cut  the 
hamstring*  of  the  corpse,  and  mark  certain  characters  upon 
the  txxly  with  a  hot  iron  ;  they  then  drive  nails  or  pins  into 
different  parts  of  It,  and  the  Sorcerer*  finish  the  ceremony  by 
repeating  certain  mysterious  words ;  after  which  they  rest 
confident  that  the  deceased  cannot  return  to  the  earth  to  shed 
the  hlood  of  the  living." —  Castas. 

"  The  Turks  have  an  opinion  that  men  that  are  hurled 
have  a  sort  of  life  in  thtrir  graves.  If  any  man  makes  affidavit 
before  a  judge,  that  he  heard  a  noise  in  a  man's  grave,  he  is, 
by  order,  dug  up,  and  cliopped  all  to  pieces.  The  mi*rchants 
(at  Constantinople),  once  airing  on  hor»eliark,  had,  as  usual, 
for  protection,  a  Janiz  iry  with  them.  Passing  by  the  bury- 
ing place  of  the  Jews,  it  happenetl  that  an  old  Jew  sat  by  a 
sepulchre.  The  Janizary  rode  up  to  him.  and  rated  him  for 
stmking  the  world  a  second  time,  and  commanded  him  to 
get  into  his  grave  again."  —  Hoger  North's  I^gqfSir  Du4lqf 
Xorth. 
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At  bis  cell  door,  invited  for  the  night 

The  traveller ;  In  the  sun 

He  spread  the  plain  repast. 

Rice  and  fresh  grapes,  and  at  their  feet  there  flow*d 

The  brook  of  which  they  drank. 

16. 

So  as  they  sate  at  meal, 

With  song,  with  music,  and  with  dance, 

A  wedding  train  went  by ; 

The  deep-veil'd  bride,  the  female  slaves, 

The  torches  of  festivity, 

And  trump  and  timbrel  merriment 

Accompanied  their  way. 

The  good  old  Dervlse  gave 

A  blessing  as  they  pass'd ; 

But  Thalaba  look'd  on. 

And  breathed  a  low  deep  groan,  and  hid  his  ftce. 

The  Dervise  had  known  sorrow,  and  he  felt 

Compassion  ;  and  his  words 

Of  pity  and  of  piety 

Open'd  the  young  man's  heart. 

And  he  told  all  his  tale. 

17' 

<*  Repine  not,  O  my  Son  !**  the  Old  Man  replied, 

**  That  Heaven  hath  chasten'd  thee.  Behold  this  vine,  * 

I  found  it  a  wild  tree,  whose  wanton  strength 

Had  swoln  into  irregular  twigs 

And  bold  excrescences. 

And  spent  itsi^lf  in  leaves  and  little  rings, 

So  in  the  flourish  of  its  outwardness 

Wasting  the  sap  and  strength 

That  should  have  given  forth  fruit 

But  when  I  pruned  the  plant. 

Then  it  grew  temperate  in  its  vain  expense 

Of  useless  leaves,  and  knotted,  as  thou  see'st. 

Into  these  full  clear  clusters,  to  repay 

The  hand  that  wisely  ¥rounded  it 

Repine  not,  O  my  Son  1 

In  wisdom  and  in  mercy  Heaven  inflicts 

Its  painful  remedies." 

18. 

Then  pausing, . ."  Whither  goest  thou  now?  "  he  ask'd. 

**  I  know  not,*'  answered  Thalaba ; 

"  My  purpose  is  to  hold 

Straight  on,  secure  of  this. 

That  travel  where  I  will,  I  cannot  stray. 

For  Destiny  will  lead  my  course  aright' 


» 


19. 

•«  Tar  be  it  fh>m  me,'*  the  Old  Man  replied, 

**  To  shake  that  pious  confidence  ; 

And  yet,  if  knowledge  may  be  gain'd,  methinks 

Thy  course  should  be  to  seek  it  painfully. 

In  Kaf  the  Simoig  hath  his  dwelling  place, 


I  In  these  lines  I  hare  Tenified  a  patuge  in  Bishop  Taylor's 
Sermons,  altering  as  little  as  possible  his  onlmprovable  lan- 
guage. 

**  For  so  have  1  known  a  luxuriant  rine  swell  Into  irregular 
twigs  and  bold  excrescences,  and  spend  Itself  In  leaves  and 
little  rings,  and  afford  but  trifling  clusters  to  the  wine-press, 
and  a  faijit  return  to  his  heart  wliicb  longed  to  be  refyeshed 
with  a  full  vintage ;  but  when  the  Lord  of  the  vine  had  caused 


The  all-knowing  Bird  of  Ages,  who  hath  seen 

The  World,  with  all  its  children,  thrice  destroyU 

Long  is  the  path. 

And  difficult  the  way,  of  danger  foil ;  < 

But  that  unerring  Bird 

Could  to  a  certain  end 

Direct  thy  weary  search.* 

20. 

Easy  assent  the  youth 

Gave  to  the  words  of  wisdom ;  and  behold 

At  dawn,  the  adventurer  on  his  way  to  KaL 

And  he  hath  travelled  many  a  day. 

And  many  a  river  swum  over. 

And  many  a  mountain  ridge  hath  crott. 

And  many  a  measureless  plain ; 

And  now  amid  the  wilds  advanced. 

Long  is  it  since  his  eyes 

Have  seen  the  trace  of  num. 

21. 

Cold !  cold  !  'tis  a  chilly  clime 

That  the  youth  in  his  journey  hath  rcach'd. 

And  he  is  aweary  now. 

And  &int  for  lack  of  food. 

Cold  !  cold  !  there  is  no  Sun  in  heaven, 

A  heavy  and  uniform  cloud 

Overspreads  the  foce  of  the  sky. 

And  the  snows  are  beginning  to  f^ 

Dost  thou  wish  for  thy  deserts,  O  Son  of  Hodeizah? 

Dost  thou  long  for  the  gales  of  Arabia  ? 

Cold  !  cold  !  his  blood  flows  languidly. 

His  hands  are  red,  his  lips  are  blue. 

His  feet  are  sore  with  the  frost 

Cheer  thee  !  cheer  thee  I  Thalaba  I 

A  little  yet  bear  up ! 

22. 

All  waste  !  no  sign  of  life 

But  the  track  of  the  wolf  and  the  bear  1 

No  sound  but  the  wild,  wild  wind. 
And  the  snow  crunching  under  his  feet  I 
Kight  is  come  ;  neither  moon,  nor  stars, 

Only  the  light  of  the  snow  I 

But  behold  a  fire  in  a  cave  of  the  hill, 

A  heart»reviving  flre ; 

And  thither  with  strength  renew'd 

Thalaha  presses  on. 

23. 

He  found  a  Woman  in  the  cave, 

A  solitary  Woman, 

Who  by  the  fire  was  spinning, 

And  singing  as  she  spun. 

The  pine  boughs  were  cheerfully  biasing. 

And  her  face  was  bright  with  the  flame ; 

Her  face  was  as  a  Damsel's  ftce, 

And  yet  her  hair  was  grey. 


the  dressers  to  cut  the  wilder  plant,  and  made  it  bleed,  it  grew 
temperate  in  its  vain  expense  of  useless  leaves,  and  knotted 
into  ftir  and  Juicy  branches,  and  made  accounts  of  that  Iom  of 
blood,  by  the  return  of  f^uit." 

*  It  appears  from  Hafiz,  that  the  way  is  not  easily  found 
out.  Ho  says,  "  Do  not  expect  Cslth  from  any  one ;  if  joo 
do,  deceive  yourself  in  searching  for  the  Simorg  and  tlie  phi- 
losopher's stone." 
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^  lude  him  welcome  with  a  smile, 
^  itni  continued  spinning. 
And  singing  as  sbe  spun. 
^  thread  the  woman  drew 
^at  finer  than  the  silkworm's, 
^  ^as  finer  than  the  gossamer ; 
^e  soDg  giie  sung  was  low  and  sweet, 
^ut  Tbalaba  knew  not  the  words. 

t,  24. 

^^  UJd  his  bow  before  the  hearth, 

•For  the  string  was  frozen  stiff ; 
«e  took  the  quiver  from  his  neck, 

®''  tJie  arrow-plumes  were  iced. 

^lien  as  the  cheerful  flre 
^«vlTed  his  languid  limbs, 

^^  ««l venturer  ask*d  for  food. 

''•**•   UToman  answered  him, 
^"•^   »t.ill  her  speech  was  song : 
Jf   ^^e  Bear  she  dwells  near  to  me, 

^    ^^^th  cubs,  one,  two,  and  three ; 
^J*^^*   the  deer,  and  brings  him  here, 

^•^   ^with  her  I  make  good  cheer ; 
^^  the  cha^e  the  She  Bear  is  gone, 
her  prey  will  be  here  anon.'* 

25. 
.  lier  spinning  while  she  spake  ; 

,       J''^«n  rile  had  answer'd  him, 
A^^^*"  flngen  twirl'd  the  thread, 
^**   ««ain  the  Woman  began, 
*JL  Jow,  sweet  tones  to  sing 
^lie  unintelligible  song. 

♦Yi*-^  26. 

iVJ^**^  she  spun  it  gleam'd  Uke  gold 
Y  ^^*  llgbt  of  the  odorous  fire, 
^  *^  ^as  it  so  wondrously  thin, 
o»^»  »av«  when  It  shone  hi  the  light, 
^  V^^^t  look  for  It  closely  in  vain. 
*^be  youth  sate  watching  it, 
*^  the  observed  his  wonder, 
Ajui  (]|fQ  again  she  spake, 
^^^  »till  her  speech  was  song ; 

^^  tK*^  *^  "^^^^  ^y  ***"^*  ^  p™y ' 

Ml  ^A^ead  is  small,  my  thread  is  fine. 

But  he  must  be 
.^^^      A  stronger  than  thee, 
^^  «in  break  this  thread  of  mine  I" 

.    .  27. 

Aiw  Op  ibe  raised  her  bright  blue  eyes, 
^  iweetly  she  smiled  on  him. 
And  he  conceived  no  ill ; 
Ai^  nmnd  and  round  his  right  hand, 
And  round  and  round  his  left. 
He  vound  the  thread  so  fine. 
^  then  again  the  Woman  spake, 
Aod  still  her  speech  was  song, 
"  low  thy  strength,  O  Stranger,  strain! 
^  then  break  the  slender  chain." 

28. 

Thabha  ■trore,  but  the  thread 

By  magic  huids  was  spun, 


And  in  his  cheek  the  flush  of  shame 

Arose,  commizt  with  fear. 

She  beheld  and  laugh'd  at  him, 

And  then  again  she  sung, 

**  My  thread  is  small,  my  thread  is  fine. 

But  he  must  be 

A  stronger  than  thee. 

Who  can  break  this  thread  of  mine  I " 

29. 

And  up  she  raised  her  bright  blue  eyes. 

And  fiercely  she  smiled  on  him : 

"  I  thank  thee,  I  thank  thee,  Hodeirah's  son  1 

I  thank  thee  for  doing  what  can't  be  undone. 

For  binding  thyself  in  the  chain  I  have  spun  1 " 

Then  from  his  head  she  wrench'd 

A  lock  of  his  raven  hair. 

And  cast  it  in  the  flre. 

And  cried  aloud  as  it  burnt, 

"  Sister  I  Sister  !  hear  my  voice  I 

Sister  I  Sister !  come  and  r^oice ! 

The  thread  is  spun. 

The  prize  Is  won. 

The  work  is  done. 

For  I  have  made  captive  Hodeirah's  Son." 

30. 

Borne  in  her  magic  car 

The  Sister  Sorceress  came, 

Khawla,  the  fiercest  of  the  Sorcerer  brood. 

She  gazed  upon  the  youth. 

She  bade  him  break  the  slender  thread. 

She  laugh 'd  aloud  for  scorn, 

She  clapt  her  hands  for  Joy. 

• 

31. 
The  She  Bear  fh>m  the  chase  came  in. 
She  bore  the  prey  in  her  bloody  mouth. 

She  laid  it  at  Maimuna's  fret. 
And  then  look'd  up  with  wistfid  eyes 

As  if  to  ask  her  share. 

**  There !  there  I "  quoth  Bfaimuna, 

And  pointing  to  the  prisoner-youth. 

She  spum'd  him  with  her  foot. 

And  bode  her  make  her  meal. 

But  then  their  mockery  faU'd  them. 

And  anger  and  shame  arose ; 

For  the  She  Bear  fown'd  on  ThiOaba, 

And  quietly  llck'd  his  hand. 

32. 

The  grey-hair*d  Sorceress  stampt  the  ground, 

And  call'd  a  Spirit  up; 

**  Shall  we  bear  the  Enemy 

To  the  dungeon  dens  below  ?  ** 


srzaiT. 

Woe  1  woe !  to  our  Empire  woe  I 

If  ever  he  tread  the  caverns  below. 


VAIMCNA. 

Shall  we  leave  him  fetter'd  here 
With  hunger  and  cold  to  die  ? 
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SPIRIT. 

Away  from  tby  lonely  dwelling  fly ! 

Here  I  see  a  danger  nigh. 

That  he  should  live  and  thou  should'st  die. 

MAIMCNA. 

Whither  then  must  we  bear  the  foe  ? 

SPIRIT. 

To  Mohareb*s  island  go. 

There  shalt  thou  secure  the  foe. 

There  prevent  thy  future  woe. 

33. 
Then  in  the  Car  they  threw 

The  fetter'd  Thalaba, 

And  took  their  seats,  and  set 

Their  feet  upon  his  neck ; 

Maiinuna  held  the  reins. 

And  Khawla  shook  the  scourge. 

And  away  !  away  !  away !  ^ 

34. 

They  were  no  steeds  of  mortal  race 

That  drew  the  magic  car 

With  the  swiftness  of  feet  and  of  wings. 

The  snow-dust  rises  behind  them. 

The  ice-rock's  splinters  fly, 

And  hark  in  the  valley  below 

The  sound  of  their  chariot  wheels, . . 

And  they  are  far  over  the  mountains ! 

Away  I  away  I  away ! 

The  Demons  of  the  air 

Shout  their  joy  as  the  Sisters  pass. 

The  Ghosts  of  the  Wicked  that  wander  by  night 

Flit  over  the  magic  car. 

35. 

Away  !  away  !  away ! 

Over  the  hills  and  the  plains. 

Over  the  rivers  and  rocks, 

Over  the  sands  of  the  shore ; 

The  waves  of  ocean  heave 

Under  the  magic  steeds ; 

With  unwet  hoofs  they  trample  the  deep, 

And  now  they  reach  the  Island  coast. 

And  away  to  the  city  the  Monarch's  abode. 

Open  fly  the  city  gates. 

Open  fly  the  iron  doors, 

The  doors  of  the  palace-court. 

Then  stopt  the  charmed  car. 

36. 

The  Monarch  heard  the  chariot  wheels, 

And  forth  he  came  to  greet 

The  mistress  whom  he  served. 

He  knew  the  captive  youth. 

And  Thalaba  beheld 

Mohareb  in  the  robes  of  royalty,' 

Whom  erst  hU  arm  had  thrust 

Down  the  bitumen  pit. 


1  My  readers  will  recollect  the  Lenora.  The  unwilling 
rMemblance  has  been  forced  upon  me  by  the  subject.  1  could 
not  turn  aside  from  the  road,  because  Burger  had  travelled  it 
before.  The  "  Old  Woman  of  Berkeley  "  has  been  foolishly 
called  an  imitation  of  that  inimitable  ballad :  the  likeness  ia  of  i 
the  same  kind  as  between  Mocednn  and  Monmouth.  Both  • 
are  ballads,  and  there  is  a  horse  in  both.  ! 
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THE   NINTH   BOOK. 


"  Conscience  ! . . . 
Poor  plodding  Priests  and  preaching  Friars  may  n 
Their  hollow  pulpits  and  the  empty  aisles 
Of  riiurches  ring  with  that  round  word  :  but  we. 
That  draw  the  subtile  and  more  piercing  air 
In  that  sublimed  region  of  a  court. 
Know  all  is  good  we  make  so,  and  go  on 
Secured  by  the  prosperity  of  our  crimes. 

B.  Jofuon.    Mortiwur*$  Fall. 


<( 


1. 

"  Go  up  my  Sister  Maimuna, 
Go  up  and  read  the  stars  !  *' 


Lo  I  on  the  terrace  of  the  topmost  tower 

She  stands ;  her  darkening  eves 

Her  fine  face  raised  to  Heaven  ; 

Her  white  hair  flowing  like  the  silver  streai 

That  streak  the  northern  night 

3. 

They  hear  her  coming  tread. 

They  lift  their  asking  eyes : 

Her  face  is  serious,  her  unwilling  lips 

Slow  to  the  tale  of  ill. 

"  What  hast  thou  read  ?  what  hast  thou  rea< 

Quoth  Khawla  in  alarm. 
Danger . .  death  . .  judgement ! "  Maimuna  r* 

4. 
"  Is  that  the  language  of  the  lights  of  Heave 
Exclaim'd  the  sterner  Witch  ; 
"  Creatures  of  Allah,  they  perform  his  wii 
And  with  their  lying  menaces  would  daui 
Our  credulous  folly . . .  Maimuna, 
I  never  liked  this  uncongenial  lore  ! 
Better  befits  to  make  the  Sacrifice 
Of  Divination  ;  so  shall  I 
fie  mine  own  Oracle. 
Command  the  victims  thou,  O  King ! 
Male  and  female  they  must  be, 
Thou  knowest  the  necdfUl  rites. 
Meanwhile  I  purify  the  place." 


6. 
The  Sultan  went ;  the  Sorceress  rose. 
And  North,  and  South,  and  East,  and  We 
She  faced  the  points  *of  Heaven ; 

*  How  came  Mohareb  to  be  Sultan  of  this  Island  ? 
one  who  has  read  Don  Quixote,  knows  that  there  art 
islands  to  be  had  by  adventurers.  He  killed  the 
Sultan,  and  reigned  in  his  stead.  What  could  not  a  I 
nitflite  perform  ?  The  narration  would  bare  interrup 
flow  of  the  main  story. 
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And  ever  where  she  tum'd 

Sbe  laid  her  hand  upon  the  wall ; 

And  up  she  lo6k*d,  and  smote  the  air. 

And  down  she  stoopt,  and  smote  the  floor. 

**  To  Eblis  and  his  servants 

I  consecrate  the  place ; 

Let  enter  none  but  they  ! 

Whatever  hath  the  breath  of  Itfe, 

Whatever  hath  the  sap  of  life, 

Let  it  be  blasted  and  die  !" 

6. 

Now  all  is  prepared ; 

Mohareb  returns. 

The  Circle  is  drawn. 

The  Victims  have  bled. 

The  Touth  and  the  Maid. 

She  in  the  circle  holds  in  either  hand, 

Clench*d  by  the  hair,  a  head, 

The  heads  of  the  Youth  and  the  Maid. 

««  Go  out,  ye  lights  I "  quoth  Khawla, 

And  in  darkness  began  the  spell. 

7. 

With  spreading  arms  she  whirls  around 

Rapidly,  rapidly. 

Ever  around  and  around  ; 

And  loudly  she  calls  the  whfle, 

«  Eblis  !  Eblfa  !  " 

Loudly,  incessantly, 

sun  she  calK  "  EblU  I  Eblis  !  ** 

Giddily,  giddily,  still  she  whirls. 

Loudly,  incessantly,  still  she  calls ; 

The  motion  is  ever  the  same. 

Ever  around  and  around ; 

The  calling  is  still  the  same, 

StUl  it  is,  "  Eblis  !  Eblis  !  ** 

Till  her  voice  is  a  shapeless  yell. 

And  dinily  rolls  her  brain. 

And  now  she  is  full  of  the  Fiend. 

She  stops,  she  rocks,  she  reels  1 

Look  !  look  !  she  appears  in  the  darkness  I 

Her  flamy  hairs  curl  up 

AH  Uving,  like  the  Meteor's  locks  of  light ! 

Her  eyes  are  like  the  sickly  Moon  ! 

8. 

It  is  her  lips  that  move. 

Her  tongue  that  shapes  the  sound  ; 

But  whose  is  the  Voice  that  proceeds  ?  ... 

•*  Ye  may  hope  and  ye  may  fear. 

The  danger  of  his  stars  is  near. 

Sultan  I  if  he  perish,  woe  ! 

Fate  hath  written  one  death-blow 

For  Mohareb  and  the  Foe  I 

Triumph ;  triumph  !  only  she 

Thjit  knit  his  bonds  can  set  him  tree.** 

9. 

She  spake  the  Oracle, 

And  senselessly  she  fell. 

They  kndt  In  care  beside  her, . . 

Her  Sister  and  the  King ; 

Tliey  sprinkled  her  palms  with  water, 

Tlicy  wetted  her  nostrils  with  blood. 


10. 

She  wakes  as  fh>m  a  dream. 

She  asks  the  utter*d  voice; 

But  when  she  heard,  an  anger  and  a  grief 

Darken'd  her  wrinkling  brow. 

"  Then  let  him  live  in  long  captivity  I  ** 

She  answer'd  :  but  Mohareb's  quJcken*d  eye 

Perused  her  sullen  countenance, 

That  lied  not  with  the  lips. 

A  miserable  man  ! 

What  boots  it  that  in  central  caves. 

The  Powers  of  Evil  at  his  Baptism  pledged 

The  Sacrament  of  Hell  ? 

His  death  secures  them  now. 

What  boots  it  that  they  gave 

Abdaldar's  guardian  ring, 

When,  through  another's  life. 

The  blow  may  reach  his  own  ? 

11. 

He  sought  the  dungeon  cell 

If^liere  Thalaba  was  laid. 

'Twas  the  grey  morning  twilight,  and  the  voice 

Of  Thalaba  in  prayer 

With  words  of  hallow'd  import  smote  his  ear. 

The  grating  of  the  heavy  hinge 

Roused  not  the  Arabian  youth  ; 

Nor  lifted  he  his  earthward  foce, 

At  sound  of  coming  feet 

Nor  did  Mohareb  with  unholy  speech 

Disturb  the  duty :  silent,  spirit-awed, 

Envious,  heart-humbled,  he  beheld 
The  peace  which  piety  alone  can  give. 

12. 

NVhen  Thalaba,  the  perfect  rite  perform'd, 

RaiM>d  his  calm  eye,  then  spake  the  Island-Chief: 

"  Arab  !  my  guidance  through  the  dangerous  Cave 

Thy  service  overpaid, 

An  unintended  friend  in  enmity. 

The  Hand  that  caught  thy  ring 

Received  and  bore  me  to  the  scene  I  sought. 

Now  know  me  grateful.  I  return 

That  amulet,  thy  only  safety  here.** 

13. 

Artful  he  spake,  with  show  of  gratitude 

Veiling  the  selflsh  deed. 

Lock'd  in  his  magic  chain, 

Thalaba  on  his  passive  powerless  hand 

Received  again  the  Spell. 

Rememl)ering  then  with  what  an  ominous  faith 

First  he  drew  on  the  ring, 

The  youth  repeats  his  words  of  augury ; 

"  In  God's  name  and  the  Prophet *«  !  be  its  power 

Good,  let  it  serve  the  righteous !  if  for  evil, 

God  and  my  trust  in  Him  shall  hallow  it 

Blindly  the  wicked  work 

The  righteous  will  of  Heaven  1  ** 

So  Thalaba  received  again 

The  written  ring  of  gold. 

14. 

Thoughtful  awhile  Mohareb  stood. 

And  eyed  the  captive  youth. 

Then,  building  skilfully  sophistic  speech, 
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Thus  he  began.     ♦*  Brave  art  thou,  Thalaba ! 
And  wherefore  are  we  foes  ?  . .  for  1  would  buy 
Thy  friendship  at  a  princely  price,  and  make  thee 
To  thine  own  welfare  wii^e. 
Hear  me  !  in  Nature  are  two  hostile  Gods, 
Makers  and  Masters  of  existing  things. 
Equal  in  power : . .  nay,  hear  me  patiently ! . . 
Equal . .  for  look  around  thee  !  The  same  Earth 
Bears  fruit  and  poison ;  where  the  Camel  finds 
His  fragrant  food,  the  horned  Vijwr  there  i 
Sucks  in  the  juice  of  death  :  the  Elements 
Now  serve  the  use  of  man,  and  now  assert 
Dominion  o'er  his  weakness :  dost  thou  hear 
The  sound  of  merriment  and  nuptial  song  ? 
From  the  next  house  proceeds  the  mourner's  cry, 
Lamenting  o'er  the  dead.     Say'st  thou  that  Sin 
Entcr'd  the  world  of  Allah  ?  that  the  Fiend, 
Permitted  for  a  season,  prowls  for  prey  ? 
When  to  thy  tent  the  venomous  serpent  creeps, 
Dost  thou  not  crush  the  reptile  ?  Even  so, 
Be  sure,  had  Allah  crush 'd  his  Enemy, 
But  that  the  power  was  wanting.     From  the  first. 
Eternal  as  themselves  their  warfiure  Is ; 
To  the  end  it  must  endure.     Evil  and  G<x>d  . . 
"What  are  they,  Thalaba,  but  words  ?  in  the  strife 
Of  Angels,  as  of  Men,  the  weak  are  guilty; 
Power  must  decide.     The  Spirits  of  the  Dead 
Quitting  their  mortal  mansion,  enter  not, 
As  falsely  ye  are  preach'd,  their  final  seat 
Of  bliss,  or  bale ;  nor  in  the  sepulchre 
Sleep  they  the  long,  long  sleep :  each  joins  the  host 
Of  his  great  leader,  aiding  in  the  war 
Whose  fate  involves  his  own. 
Woe  to  the  vanquish'd  then  ! 
Woe  to  the  sons  of  man  who  follow'd  him  ! 
They,  with  their  Leader,  through  eternity. 

Must  howl  in  central  fires. 

Thou,  Thalaba,  hast  chosen  ill  thy  part. 

If  choice  it  may  be  call'd,  where  will  was  not. 

Nor  searching  doubt,  nor  judgement  wise  to  weigh. 

Hard  is  the  service  of  the  Power,  beneath 

Whose  banners  thou  wert  born ;  his  discipline 

Severe,  yea  cruel ;  and  his  wages,  rich 

Only  in  promise ;  who  hath  seen  the  pay  ? 

For  us . .  the  pleasures  of  the  world  arc  ours. 

Riches  and  rule,  the  kingdoms  of  the  Earth. 

We  met  in  Babylon  adventurers  both, 

Each  zealous  for  the  hostile  Power  he  served ; 

We  meet  again ;  thou  feelest  what  thou  art. 

Thou  seest  what  I  am,  the  Sultan  here, 

The  lAivd  of  Life  and  Death. 

Abandon  him  who  has  abandon 'd  thee, 

And  be,  as  I  am,  great  among  mankind  I  '* 

15. 

The  Captive  did  not,  hasty  to  confute, 

Break  off  that  subtle  speech ; 

But  when  the  expectant  silence  of  the  King 

Look'd  for  his  answer,  then  spake  Thalaba. 

"  And  this  then  is  thy  faith  !  this  monstrous  creed  ! 

I  "  Iq  thit  Talley  we  found  plenty  of  provender  for  our 
cattle :  rotemary  buthot,  and  other  shrubs  of  uncommon  fra- 
grance, which,  being  natives  of  the  desert,  arc  still  perhaps 
without  a  name.  Though  those  scented  plants  are  the  usual 
food ol* the  camel,  it  Is  remarkable  that  his  breath  is  insufferably 


This  lie  against  the  Sun,  and  Moon,  and  Stars, 

And  Earth,  and  Heaven !  Blind  man,  who  canst  not  sec 

How  all  things  woiic  the  best !  who  wilt  not  know, 

That  in  the  Manhood  of  the  World,  wh&te'er 

Of  folly  mark'd  its  Infancy,  of  vice 

Sullied  its  Youth,  ripe  Wisdom  shall  east  off, 

Stablish'd  in  good,  an:1,  knowing  evil,  safe. 

Sultan  Mohareb,  yes,  ye  have  me  here 

In  chains ;  but  not  forsaken,  though  opprest ; 

Cast  down,  but  not  destroy'd.     Shall  danger  daunt, 

Shall  death  dismay  his  soul,  whose  life  fs  given 

For  God,  and  for  his  brethren  of  mankind  ? 

Alike  rewarded,  in  that  holy  cause. 

The  Conqueror's  and  the  Martyr's  palm  above 

Beam  with  one  glory.     Hope  ye  that  my  blood 

Can  quench  the  dreaded  flame  ?  and  know  ye  not. 

That  leagued  against  ye  are  the  Just  and  Wise, 

And  all  Good  Actions  of  all  ages  yaau 

Yea,  your  own  crimes,  and  Truth,  and  God  in  Heaven  ? " 

16. 

*'  Slave  !  **  quoth  Mohareb,  and  his  Up 

Quiver'd  with  eager  wrath, 

"  I  have  thee  !  thou  shalt  feel  my  power, 

And  in  thy  dungeon  loathsomeness 

Rot  piece-meal,  limb  from  limb  I  '^* 

And  out  the  Tyrant  rushes. 

And  all  impatient  of  the  thoughts 

That  canker'd  in  his  heart. 

Seeks  in  the  giddiness  of  boisterous  sport 

Short  respite  from  the  avenging  power  within. 

17. 

What  Woman  is  she 

So  wrinkled  and  old. 

That  goes  to  the  wood  ? 

She  leans  on  her  staff 

With  a  tottering  step. 

She  tells  her  bead-string  slow 

Through  fingers  dulPd  by  age. 

The  wanton  boys  bemock  her ; 

The  babe  in  arms  that  meets  her 

Turns  round  with  quick  affHght 

And  clings  to  his  nurse's  neck. 

18. 

Hark  !  hark  !  the  hunter's  cry ; 

Mohareb  has  gone  to  the  chase. 

The  dogs,  with  eager  yelp. 

Are  struggling  to  be  free ; 

The  hawks  in  frequent  stoop 

Token  their  haste  for  flight; 

And  couchant  on  the  saddle-bow. 

With  tranquil  eyes  and  talons  sheathed. 

The  ounce  expects  his  liberty. 

19. 

Propt  on  the  staff  that  shakes 

Beneath  her  trembling  weight. 

The  Old  Woman  sees  them  pass. 


nauseous.    But,  when  he  is  pushed  bj  hunger,  he  devoM  i 
thistles  and  prickles  indiscriminately,  without  theleaildaM^ 
to  his  mouth,  which  seems  proof  to  the  sharpest  thoroi.' 
Eglts  Irwin. 
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I 


Halloa  I  halloa! 

Tbe  game  is  up  I 

The  dogs  are  loosed, 

Hie  deer  bounds  over  the  plain : 

The  dogs  pursue 

Far,  far  behind 

Though  at  full  stretch. 

With  eager  siieed. 

Far,  far  behind. 

Sut  lo !  tbe  Falcon  o'er  his  head 

Hovers  with  hostile  wings,  i 

And  buffets  him  with  blinding  strokes  I 

Dizzy  with  the  deafening  strokes 

In  Uind  and  interrupted  course, 

Poor  beast,  he  struggles  on ; 

And  now  the  dogs  are  nigh  ! 

How  his  heart  pants  !  you  see 


<  The  hawk  !i  uard  at  Aleppo  in  taking  the  hare.  "  As  toon 
\  M  the  haro  i*  ptit  up,  one,  or  a  brace  of  the  ni-areit  greyhounds 
I  are  slipped,  and  tbe  falconer,  galloping  after  them,  throws  ofT 
his  hawk.  Tbe  hare  cannot  run  long,  where  the  hawk  be- 
haves properly ;  but  soraetimes  getting  the  start  of  the  dogs, 
she  gaioa  tbe  next  hill,  and  escapes.  It  now  and  then  hap- 
pens, when  the  hawk  Is  fierce  and  voracious  in  an  unusual  dc- 
pee,  that  the  hare  is  struck  dead  at  the  tirA  stroke,  but  that 
is  very  uncommon  ;  for  the  hawks  pn'ferred  for  baro-hunting 
arp  taught  to  pounce  and  buffet  the  game,  not  to  seize  it ;  and 
tb^  riM  a  little  between  each  uttack,  to  descend  again  with 
frf«h  Curce.  In  tliLi  manner  the  game  i%  confused  and  retarded, 
till  the  greyhounds  come  in."  —  ttuaseU. 

The  Shaheen.  or  Falcon  Gentle,  flie«  at  a  more  dangerous 
fane.  "  Were  there  not."  says  the  elder  Uussell,  "  sttvcral 
gentlemen  now  in  Rngland  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of 
what  I  am  going  to  relate,  I  shouhi  hardly  venture  to  assert 
that,  with  this  bird,  which  is  atx>ut  the  sice  of  a  pigeon,  they 
lometiroea  take  Urge  eagles.  The  hawk,  in  former  times, 
V4S  taught  to  seiie  the  eagle  under  his  pinion,  and  thus,  de- 
priving him  of  tbe  use  of  one  wing,  both  birds  fell  to  the 
rround  together.  But  I  am  informed,  the  present  mode  is  to 
teach  tbe  hawk  to  fix  on  the  back  between  the  wings,  which 
kas  the  same  effect,  only  that  the  bird,  tumbling  down  more 
ihvly,  the  falconer  has  more  time  to  come  in  to  his  hawk's 
assistance ;  but,  faa  either  case,  if  he  be  not  Tery  expeditious, 
tbe  falcon  Is  inevfUbly  destroyed." 

Dr.  Patrick  Rutsell  says,  this  sport  was  disused  in  hii 
thne.  probably  from  its  ending  more  frequently  in  the  death 
of  the  falcon  than  of  the  eagle.  But  he  liad  often  seen  the 
shaheen  take  beroDS  and  storks.  "  The  hawk,  when  thrown 
off,  flies  for  some  time  in  a  horiiontal  line,  not  six  feet  from 
the  ground,  then  mounting  per|>endirularly  with  astonishing 
swiftness,  he  seixei  his  prey  under  the  wing,  and  botli  together 
rome  tumbling  to  the  ground.  If  the  falconer  is  not  expcdi- 
tioos.  the  game  soon  disengages  Itself." 

"  We  saw  about  twenty  antelopes,  which,  however,  were  so 
very  shy.  that  «e  could  not  get  near  enough  to  hare  a  shut,  nor 
do  I  think  it  poMible  to  take  tliem  without  hawks,  the  mode 
usually  practised  in  those  countries.  The  swiftest  greyhounds 
would  be  of  DO  use,  for  the  aotel»pes  are  much  swifter  »f  foot 
thin  any  animal  I  ever  saw  before."  —  Jackson' t  Joumep  over 
Lmmd. 

The  Persians  train  their  hawks  thus :  —  "  They  take  the 
whole  skin  oTa  stag,  of  the  head,  body,  and  legs,  and  stuff  it 
with  straw  to  tbe  shape  of  the  animal.  After  fixing  it  in  the 
vkve  tbey  usually  train  the  bird,  they  place  his  food 
tb(B  bead  of  the  stuffed  stag,  and  chiefly  in  the  two 
«nltua  of  th«  eyes,  that  the  bird  may  strike  there.  Having 
■ocnstofned  him  for  several  days  to  eat  In  thbi  manner,  they 
flulm  tbe  feet  of  the  stag  to  a  plank  which  runs  upon  wheels, 
vhirh  ta  drawn  by  cords  from  a  distance ;  and  from  day  to  day 


The  panting  of  his  heart ; 

And  tears  like  human  tears 

Roll  down,  along  the  big  veins  fever -swoln ; 

And  now  the  death-sweat  darkens  his  dun  hide  ;^ 

His  fear,  his  groans,  his  agony,  his  death. 

Are  the  siwrt,  and  the  joy,  and  the  triumph  I 

20. 

Halloa !  another  prey. 

The  nimble  Antelope  I 

The  ounce  is  freed  ;  one  spring, 

And  his  talons  are  sheathed  In  her  shoulders, 

And  his  teeth  are  red  in  her  gore. 

There  came  a  sound  from  the  wood, 

Like  the  howl  of  the  winter  wind  at  night. 

Around  a  lonely  dwelling ; 

The  ounce,  whose  gums  were  warm  in  his  prey,' 


they  draw  it  faster,  insensibly  to  accustom  the  bird  not  to  quit 
hik  prey  ;  and  at  last  they  draw  the  stag  by  a  horse  at  full 
speed.  They  do  the  same  with  the  wild  boar,  the  ass,  the  fox, 
the  hare,  and  other  beasts  of  chase.  They  are  even  taught  to 
stop  a  horseman  at  full  rpeed,  nor  will  they  quit  him  till  the 
falconer  recalls  them,  and  shows  them  their  food.'*  —  Trnper- 
nifr. 

"  As  the  Persians  are  very  patient,  and  not  deterred  by 
diflSnilty,  they  delight  in  training  the  crow  in  the  same  num- 
ner  a<  the  hawk."  _  Tavernier. 

"  I  do  not  recoUrct  in  what  history  or  romance  there  is  a 
talc  of  two  dogs  trained  in  this  manner  to  destroy  a  tyrant ; 
but  I  believe  it  is  nil  historical  fiction.  The  same  stratagem  Is 
found  ill  Chao-shi-cu-el,  the  Orphan  of  the  House  of  Chaa 

"  The  fanners  in  Norway  bclievH  that  the  eagle  will  some- 
times uttack  a  deer.  In  thi4  enterprise,  he  makes  use  of  this 
stratagem  ;  he  soaks  his  wing.i  in  water,  and  then  covers  them 
with  saixi  and  gravel,  with  which  he  flies  against  the  deer's 
fare,  and  blinds  him  for  a  time;  the  pain  of  this  sets  him 
running  atxmt  like  a  distracted  creature,  and  frequently  he 
tumbles  down  a  rock  or  some  steep  place,  and  breaks  his 
neck  :  thus  he  becomes  a  prey  to  the  eagle."  —  PotUtippfdan. 

In  the  arms  of  (laribay,  the  historian,  a  stag,  with  an  eagle 
or  hawk  on  Ills  back,  is  thus  represented.    This  species  of    . 
falconry  has  therefore  prolmbly  been  practiced  in  F<urope. 

3  I  saw  this  appearance  of  death  at  a  bulI-Aght,  the  detest- 
able amusement  of  the  Sjiaiiiardit  and  Portuguese.  To  the 
honour  of  our  country,  few  Knglishmen  visit  these  spec- 
tacles a  H'cond  time. 

3  *'  They  have  a  l)east  called  an  ounce,  spotted  like  a  tiger, 
but  very  gentle  and  tame.  A  horseman  carries  it ;  and  on 
perceiving  the  gaielle.  lets  it  loose :  and  though  the  gaRelle 
is  incredibly  swift,  it  is  so  nimble,  that  in  three  bounds  it 
leaps  upon  the  ne<*k  of  its  prey.  Thi;  gazelle  ia  a  sort  of 
small  ant<>lopc,  of  which  the  country  is  full.  The  ounce  im- 
mediate str.ingles  it  with  its  sharp  talons  ;  but  if  uoliickily  it 
misM>H  \is  lilow.  and  the  gazille  escapes,  it  remains  upon  the 
spot  a.«>li.imed  iind  confu$<*d,  and  at  that  moment  a  child 
might  take  or  kill  it  without  its  cttempting  to  defend  itseil." 
—  Tavemicr. 

"  The  kings  of  Persia  are  ^f^Vf  fond  <vf  the  chase,  and  it  is 
principally  in  this  that  they  dii$play  their  magnificence.  It 
happened  one  day  that  Kha-Sefl  wlsh«fl  to  entertain  all  the 
ambassadors  who  were  at  his  court,  and  there  were  then  mi- 
nisters there  from  Tartary,  MuMrovy.  and  India.  He  led  them 
to  the  chase ;  and  having  taken  in  their  presence  a  great 
number  of  large  animals,  stags.  doe«,  hinds,  and  wild  boars, 
he  had  them  all  drensed  and  eaten  the  eame  day  ;  and  while 
they  were  eating,  an  architect  was  ordered  to  erect  a  tower 
in  the  middle  of  Ispahan,  only  with  the  heads  of  those  ani- 
mals :  the  remains  of  it  are  yet  to  be  seen.  When  the  tower 
was  raised  to  its  proper  height,  the  architect  earoe  exultiogly 
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He  hears  the  summoning  sound. 

In  vain  his  master's  voice, 

No  longer  dreaded  now. 

Calls  and  recalls  with  threatful  tone ; 

Away  to  the  forest  he  goes ; 

For  that  Old  Woman  had  laid 

Her  shrivell'd  finger  on  her  shrivell*d  lips, 

And  whistled  with  a  long,  long  breath ; 

And  that  long  breath  was  the  sound 

Like  the  howl  of  the  winter  wind  at  night. 

Around  a  lonely  dwelling. 

21. 

Mohareb  knew  her  not. 

As  to  the  cha.se  he  went. 

The  glance  of  his  proud  eye 

Passing  in  scorn  o'er  age  and  wretchedness. 

She  stands  in  the  depth  of  the  wood. 

And  panting  to  her  feet. 

Fawning  and  fearful,  creeps 

The  ounce  by  charms  constrained. 

Well  may*8t  thou  fear,  and  vainly  dost  thou  fawn  ! 

Her  form  is  changed,  her  visage  new, 

Her  power,  her  art  the  same  ! 
It  is  Khawla  that  stands  in  the  wood. 

22. 

She  knew  the  place  where  the  Mandrake  grew, 

And  round  the  neck  of  the  ounce. 

And  round  the  Mandrake's  head. 

She  tightens  the  ends  of  her  cord. 

Her  ears  are  closed  with  wax. 

And  her  prest  finger  fastens  them. 

Deaf  as  the  Adder,  when,  with  grounded  head. 


to  the  king,  who  was  then  at  the  banquet  with  the  ambaasa- 
don,  and  informed  him  that  nothing  wai  wanting  to  flnlth 
the  work  well,  but  the  head  of  some  large  beast  for  the  point. 
The  Prince  In  his  drunkenness,  and  with  a  design  of  showing 
the  ambassadors  how  absolute  he  was  over  his  subjects, 
tamed  sternly  to  the  architect  — '  You  are  right,'  said  he, 
*  and  I  do  not  know  where  to  And  a  better  head  than  your 
own.*  The  unhappy  man  was  obliged  to  lose  his  head,  and 
the  rojal  order  was  immediately  executed."  —  Taverm'er. 

1  **  A  serpent  which  that  aspidis 
Is  cleped,  of  his  kinde  hnth  this. 
That  he  the  stone,  noblest  of  all, 
The  whtche  that  men  carbuncle  call, 
Bereth  in  his  head  above  on  hight. 
For  whiche,  whan  that  a  man  by  slight 
The  stone  to  wynne,  and  him  to  dante, 
With  his  carectc  him  wolde  enchante, 
Anone  as  he  pcrceiveth  that 
He  leyth  downe  his  one  ear  all  plat 
Unto  the  ground,  and  halt  it  fast, 
And  eke  that  other  eare  als  faste 
He  stoppeth  with  his  taille  so  sore, 
That  he  the  wordes,  lasse  or  more 
Of  his  enchantement  ne  hcreth. 
And  in  this  wise  himself  he  sliicreth, 
So  that  lie  hath  the  wordes  wayred. 
And  thus  his  eare  is  nought  decelTed.".-Gou'rr. 

••  E  '1  tir  ch'  avea  lo  'ncantatore  scorto, 
Acci5  che  le  parole  sue  non  oda, 
Avera  I*  uno  orecchio  in  terra  porto, 
E  '1  altro  s*  ha  turato  con  la  coda."— Pti/t/. 

Does  not  "  the  deaf  adder,  that  heareth  not  the  Toice  of 
the  charmer,  charm  he  never  so  wisely,"  allude  to  some 


And  circled  form,  both  avenues  of  sou 

Barr'd  safely,  one  slant  eye 

Watches  the  charmer's  lips 

Waste  on  the  wind  his  baffled  witchery 

The  spotted  ounce  so  beautifiil. 

Springs  forceful  fh>m  the  scourge ; 

With  that  the  dying  plant  all  agony. 

Feeling  its  life-strings  crack, 

Utter'd  the  unimaginable  groan 

That  none  can  hear  and  live. 

23. 
Then  fh)m  her  victim  servant  Khawla  lo 
The  precious  poison.     Next  with  naked  I: 
She  pluck'd  the  boughs  of  the  manchlne 

And  of  the  wormy  wax  she  took. 
That,  from  the  perforated  tree  forced  ot 
Bewray'd  its  insect-parent's  work  withi 

24. 

In  a  cavern  of  the  wood  she  sits. 

And  moulds  the  wax  to  human  form 

And,  as  her  fingers  kneaded  it. 
By  magic  accents,  to  the  mystic  shape 
Imparted  with  the  life  of  Thalaba, 
In  all  its  passive  powers. 
Mysterious  sympathy. 
With  the  mandrake  and  the  manchlne 
She  builds  her  pile  accurst. 
She  lays  her  finger  to  the  pile. 
And  blue  and  green  the  flesh 
Glows  with  emitted  fire, 
A  fire  to  kindle  that  stntnge  fuel  meet 


snake  that  cannot  be  enticed  by  music,  as  they  catcl 
Egypt? 

*  "As  for  the  wax,  it  is  the  finest  and  whitest  tba 
had,  though  of  bees ;  and  there  is  such  plenty  as  » 
whole  empire.  Severn!  provinces  produce  it,  but  th 
quam  exceeds  all  the  others,  as  well  in  quantity  as  w 
It  is  gathered  in  the  province  of  Xantung,  upoo  litt 
but  in  that  of  Huquam,  upon  large  ones,  as  Mg  as  tht 
Indian  pagods,  or  chesnut  trees  in  Europe.  The  wi 
has  found  to  produce  it,  to  us  appears  strange 
There  is  in  this  province  a  creature  or  insect,  of  th 
of  a  flea,  so  sharp  at  stinging,  that  It  not  only  pi4 
skins  of  men  and  beasts,  but  the  boughs  and  bodi« 
trees.  Those  of  the  province  of  Xantung  are  mud 
where  the  inhabitants  gatlier  their  eggs  trouk  the  ti 
carry  them  to  sell  in  the  province  of  Huquam.  In  th 
there  come  trom  these  eggs  certain  worms,  which,  a 
beginning  of  the  summer,  they  place  at  the  foot  of  i 
whence  they  creep  up,  spreading  tbemielvea  woi 
over  all  the  branches.  Having  placed  themselves  tbi 
gnaw,  pierce,  and  bore  to  the  very  pith,  and  their 
ment  they  convert  into  wax,  as  white  as  snow,  wh 
drive  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  hole  they  have  made, ' 
remains  congealed  in  drops  by  the  wind  and  cold.  1 
owners  of  the  trees  gather  it,  and  make  it  Into  cak 
do,  which  are  sold  about  China."  —  Genseili  Careri. 

Du  Halde's  account  is  somewhat  different  from  thi 
worms,"  he  says,  "  fasten  on  the  leaves  of  the  tne,  i 
short  time  form  combs  of  wax,  much  smaller  than  dM 
combs." 

s  It  being  notorious  that  fire  enters  Into  the  eon 
of  a  devil,  because  he  breathes  smoke  and  flames,  Um 
obvious  propriety  in  supposing  every  witch  her  own 
box,  as  they  approximate  to  diabolic  Datura.  1  aa  m 
I  have  not  the  Hierarchle  of  the  Blesaad  Aagtte  to  i 
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25. 

i>fore  the  Are  she  placed  the  imaged  wax : 
lere,  waste  away  1**  the  Enchantress  cried,' 
And  with  thee  waste  Uodeirah's  Son  ! " 

26. 
Fool !  fool !  go  thaw  the  everlasting  ice, 
sc  polar  mountains  hound  the  human  reign. 
Blindly  the  wicked  work 
The  righteous  wiU  of  Heaven ! 
i  doom'd  Destroyer  wears  Abdaldar*s  ring ; 
Against  the  danger  of  his  horoscope 
Yourselves  have  shielded  him ; 
And  on  the  sympathiiing  wax. 
The  unadmitted  flames  play  powerlessly, 
the  cold  nKxm-beam  on  a  plain  of  snow. 

27. 

thee !  curse  thee !  **  cried  the  fiendly  woman, 

**  Hast  thou  yet  a  spell  of  safety  ?  ** 

And  in  the  raging  flames 

She  threw  the  imaged  wax. 

It  lay  amid  the  flames,'' 

Like  Polycarp  of  old, 

Imi,  by  the  glories  of  the  burning  stake 

O'er-vaulted,  his  grey  hairs 

Curi'd,  Ufe-like,  to  the  fire 

That  haloed  round  his  saintly  brow. 

28. 

efore  is  this  !  **  cried  Khawla,  and  she  stampt 

Thrice  on  the  cavern  floor : 

**MalmunaI  Maimuna!** 

Thrice  on  the  floor  she  stampt, 

»,  bf  the  best  authorities,  I  could  show  tliat  it  ii  the 
Bedsebab  to  parody  the  costume  of  religion.  The 
•biUtj  of  lalnti  maj  be  abundantly  exampled. 
impelled  upon  a  tyme,  before  SL  Elded  was  chosen 
that  beiof  in  the  church  at  mattins,  before  day,  with 
of  her  sisters,  and  going  into  the  middest,  according 
MmDe,  to  read  a  lesson,  the  candle  wherewith  she 
'vad,  dianoed  to  be  put  out ;  and  thereupon  wanting 
ere  came  from  the  Angers  of  her  right  hand  such  an 
Bgbrlfflitiiesse  upon  the  suddalne,  that  not  only  her- 
St  all  the  rest  of  the  quire  also,  might  read  by  it."— 

saints  have  frequently  possessed  this  phosphoric  qua* 
» roOco  wood  m  dead  fish.  '*  St  Bridget  was  interred 
borwnc  of  Donne,  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  in  the 

iber  with  the  venerable  bodyes  of  St.  Patricke 
rhicfa  was  afterward  miraculously  reveyled 
iskop  of  that  place,  as  he  was  praying  one  night  late 
dnvdi,  about  the  yeare  of  Christ  1176,  over  which 
fMd  a  great  light."  —  English  Marhfrotoge. 
vbca  the  nurse  of  Mohammed  first  entered  the  cham- 
■sena  hb  mother,  she  saw  a  coruscating  splendour, 
raa  the  light  of  the  infant  prophet,  so  that  Amena 
mdled  bcr  lamp  at  night."  ^  Maraeci. 
er  Mohan wedan  miracle,  of  the  same  genus,  is  no 
probable.  *'  When  the  head  of  Hosein  was  brought  to 
,  the  govamor^  gates  were  dosed,  and  Haula,  the 
book  it  to  Us  own  house.  He  awoke  his  wife,  and 
what  had  so  speedily  brought  him  home.  *  I  bring 
,*  siM  be,  *  the  naost  valuable  present  that  could  pos- 

>  €0  Che  CaHph.*  And  the  woman  asking  eagerly 
bef  'The  bead  of  Hosdn,*  be  answered; 

I  MB  sent  with  It  to  the  governor.*    Immediately 
tfM  bad,  aot  Chat  she  was  shocked  or  ter- 


Then  to  the  rocky  gateway  glanced 

Her  eager  eyes,  and  Maimuna  was  there. 

**  Nay,  Sbter,  nay  ! "  quoth  she,  "  Mohareb*s  life 

Is  linked  with  Thalaba's  I 

May,  Sister,  nay  I  the  plighted  oath  I 

The  common  sacrament  I " 

29. 

«*  Idiot  I  **  said  Khawla,  *<  one  must  die,  or  all  1 

Faith  kept  with  him  were  treason  to  the  rest 

Why  lies  the  wax  like  marble  in  the  Are  ? 

What  powerful  amulet 

Protects  Hodeirah's  Son  ?  " 


30. 

Cold,  marble-cold,  the  wax 

Lay  on  the  raging  pile. 

Cold  in  that  white  intensity  of  Are. 

The  Bat,  that  witl^  her  hook'd  and  leathery  wings 

Clung  to  the  cave-roof,  loosed  her  hold, 

Death -sickening  with  the  heat ; 

The  Toad,  which  to  the  darkest  nook  had  crawl'd, 

Panted  fast  with  fever  pain  ; 

The  Viper  flrom  her  nest  came  forth. 

Leading  her  quicken'd  brood. 

That,  sportive  with  the  warm  delight,  roU'd  out 

Their  thin  curls,  tender  as  the  tendril  rings, 

Ere  the  green  beauty  of  their  brittle  youth 

Grows  brown,  and  toughens  in  the  srnnmer  sun. 

Cold,  marble-cold,  the  wax 

Lay  on  the  raging  pile, 

The  silver  quivering  of  the  element 

O'er  its  pale  surface  shedding  a  dim  gloss. 

rifled  at  the  sight,  for  the  Arabian  women  were  accustomed 
to  follow  the  array,  and  habituated  to  the  sight  of  blood  and 
massacre ;  but  Hosein,  by  Fatima,  his  motlx'r,  was  grandson 
of  the  prophet,  and  this  produced  an  astonishing  effect  upon 
the  mind  of  the  woman.  *  By  the  apostle  of  God  1 '  she  ex- 
claimed, *  I  will  never  again  lie  down  with  a  man  who  has 
brought  me  the  head  of  hi«  grandson.'  The  Moslem,  who, 
according  to  the  custom  of  his  nation,  had  many  wives,  sent 
for  another,  who  was  not  so  conscientious.  Yet  the  presence 
of  the  head,  which  was  placed  upon  a  table,  prevented  her 
from  sleeping,  *  because,'  she  said,  *  she  saw  a  great  glory 
playing  around  it  all  night.'  " — Marigny. 

After  Affonso  de  Castro  hod  been  martyred  In  one  of  the 
Molucca  islands,  his  body  was  thrown  into  the  sea.  But  it 
was  in  a  few  days  brought  back  by  Providence  to  the  spot 
where  he  had  suffered,  the  wounds  fresh  as  if  Just  opened, 
and  so  strange  and  beautiful  a  splendour  flowing  from  them, 
that  it  was  evident  the  fountain  of  such  a  light  must  be  that 
body  whose  spirit  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  eternal  happiness. 

The  Moors  interpreted  one  of  these  phosphor k  miracles, 
with  equal  ingenuity,  to  favour  their  own  creed.  A  light  was 
seen  every  night  over  the  tomb  uf  a  Maronite  whom  they  had 
martyred;  and  they  said  the  priest  was  not  only  tortured 
with  fire  in  hell,  but  his  very  body  burnt  in  the  grave.— 
VaMomceUos. 

1  A  well-known  ceremony  of  witchcraft,  old  as  clauical 
superstition,  and  probably  not  yet  wholly  disbelieved. 

«  Beautifully  hath  Milton  painted  Uiis  legend.  "  The  fire, 
when  it  came  to  proof,  would  not  do  his  work ;  but,  starting 
xijiriike  afittt  seal  from  the  mast,  did  but  refiect  a  golden  light 
upon  his  unvlolated  limbs,  exhaling  such  a  sweet  odour,  as  if 
all  the  incense  of  Arabia  had  been  burning."  —  Qf  Prelaticai 
Episcopaejf. 
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31. 

Amid  the  red  and  fiery  smoke, 

Watching  the  portent  strange, 

The  blue-eyed  Sorceress  and  her  Sister  stood, 

Seeming  a  ruined  Angel  by  the  side 

C>f  Spirit  bom  in  helL 

Maimuna  raised  at  length  her  thoughtful  eyes : 

"  Whence,  Sbter,  was  the  wax  ? 

The  work  of  the  worm,  or  the  bee  ? 

May  then  I  marvel  not ! 

It  were  as  wise  to  bring  firom  Ararat 

The  fore- world's  wood  to  build  the  magic  pile,> 

And  feed  it  fh)m  the  balm  bower,  through  whose  veins 

The  Martyr's  blood  sends  such  a  virtue  out 

That  the  fond  mother  from  beneath  its  shade 

Wreathes  the  hom'd  viper  round  her  playful  child.^ 

This  is  the  eternal,  universal  strife  I 

There  Is  a  Grave- wax, . .  I  have  seen  the  Gouls  3 

Fight  for  the  dainty  at  their  banqueting. ". . 

32. 

"  Excellent  Witch  I "  quoth  Khawla !  and  she  went 

To  the  cave-arch  of  entrance,  and  scowl'd  up. 

Mocking  the  blessed  Sun  : 

**  Shine  thou  in  Heaven,  but  I  will  shadow  Earth  I 

>  **  On  Mount  Ararat,  which  Is  called  Lubar,  or  the  de- 
leendtng  place,  is  an  abbey  of  St.  Gregorlc's  Monks.  These 
Monks,  If  any  list  to  belicTe  them,  say  that  there  remaineth 
yet  some  part  of  the  arke,  ki>pt  by  angels ;  which  if  any  seeke 
to  ascend,  carrie  them  backe  as  farre  in  the  night,  as  they 
have  climbed  in  the  day." — Purckat. 

>  A  thicket  of  balm  trees  is  said  to  have  sprung  up  from  the 
blood  of  the  Moslem  slain  at  Beder. 

"  JEllanus  aTOUcheth,  that  those  vipers  which  breed  in  the 
provinces  of  Arabia,  although  they  do  bite,  yet  their  biting  is 
not  venomous,  because  they  doe  feede  on  the  t>aulme  tree,  and 
sleepe  under  the  shadow  thereof." — Treasury  qf  Ancient  and 
Modem  Timet. 

**  The  balsam  tree  is  nearly  of  the  same  sise  as  a  sprig  of 
myrtle,  and  its  leaves  are  like  those  of  the  herb  sweet  marjo- 
ram. Vipers  take  up  their  residence  about  these  plants,  and 
are  in  some  places  more  numerous  than  in  others ;  for  the 
Juice  of  the  ludsam  tree  is  their  sweetest  food,  and  they  are 
delighted  with  the  shade  produced  by  Its  leaves.  When  the 
time  therefore  arrives  for  gathering  the  Juice  of  this  tree, 
the  Arabians  come  into  the  sacred  grove,  each  of  them  hold- 
ing two  twigs.  By  shaking  these,  they  put  to  flight  the 
vipers;  for  they  are  unwilling  to  kill  them,  Iwcausc  they 
consider  them  as  the  sacred  inhabitants  of  the  balsam.  And 
if  It  happens  that  any  one  Is  wounded  by  a  viper,  the  wound 
resembles  that  which  is  made  by  Iron,  but  Is  not  attended 
with  any  dangerous  consequences ;  for  these  animals  being 
fed  with  the  Juice  of  the  l>alsam  tree,  which  is  the  most  odo- 
riferous of  all  treps,  their  poison  becomes  changed  from  a 
deadly  quality  Into  one  which  produces  a  milder  effect.*'— 
Pausaniat. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  Helicon  say,  that  none  of  the  herbs  or 
roots  which  are  produced  In  this  mountain,  are  destructive  to 
mankind.  They  add,  that  the  pastures  here  even  debilitate 
the  venom  of  serpents ;  so  that  those  who  are  frequently  bit 
by  serpents  In  this  part,  escape  the  danger  with  greater  ease 
than  if  they  were  of  the  nation  of  the  Psylll,  or  had  discovered 
an  antidote  against  poison." — Pautanias, 

*  The  common  people  of  England  have  long  been  ac. 
quainted  with  this  change  which  muscular  fibre  undergoes. 
Before  the  circumstance  was  known  to  philosophers,  I  have 
beard  them  express  a  dislike  and  loathing  to  spermaceti,  be- 
cause It  was  dead  man's  fat. 

*  **  The  Persians  are  strangely  superstitious  about  the 


Thou  wilt  not  shorten  day. 
But  I  will  hasten  darkness ! "    Then  t 
Began  a  magic  song. 
One  long  low  tone,  through  teeth  hal 
Through  lips  slow-moving,  mutterec 
One  long-continued  breath. 
Till  to  her  eyes  a  darker  yellown 
Was  driven,  and  fuller-swoln  the  promi: 
On  her  loose  throat  grew  black 
Then  looking  upward,  thrice  she  br 
into  the  face  of  Heaven  ; 
The  baneful  breath  infected  Hea^ 
A  mildewing  fog  it  spread 
Darker  and  darker  ;  so  the  evenin 
Pour'd  his  unentering  glory  on  the 
And  it  was  night  below. 

0 

33. 

"  Bring  now  the  wax,"  quoth  Khawla,  "for  t 

The  mine  that  yields  it"     Forth  went 

In  mist  and  darkness  went  the  Sorcen 

And  she  hath  reach'd  the  Place  of  ' 

And  in  their  sepulchres  the  l)c 

Feel  feet  unholy  trampling  over  tl 

burial  of  their  kings.  For,  fearing  lest  by  som 
any  enchantments  should  be  practised  upon  t 
the  prejudice  of  their  childrej),  they  conceal,  i 
them  lies,  the  real  place  of  interment. 

**  To  this  end,  they  send  to  several  places  • 
of  lead,  wiih  others  of  wood,  which  they  call 
bury  all  alike  with  the  same  magnificence.     Ii 
they  delude  the  curiosity  of  the  people,  who  c 
by  the  outside  in  which  of  the  coffins  the  real  Ik 
Not  but  It  might  be  discovered  by  such  as  wo< 
selves  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  doing  It. 
shall  be  related  In  the  life  of  Habas  the  Great 
of  these  coffins  were  conveyed  to  twelve  of 
Mosques,  not  for  the  sake  of  their  riches,  but 
which  they  enclosed ;  and  yet  nobody  knew  In 
twelve  the  king's  body  was  laid,  though  the  com 
that  It  was  deposited  at  Ardevil. 

■'  It  is  also  said  In  the  life  of  Sefie  I.,  that  the 
coffins  carried  to  three  several  placet,  as  if  ther 
triple  production  from  one  iKxIy,  though  It  i 
almost  certainly  known,  that  the  coffin  where 
laid  was  carried  to  the  same  city  of  Kom,  and 
place  where  the  deceased  king  commanded  tk( 
deceased  father  to  be  carried." — Ckardin. 

"  They  imagine  the  dead  are  capable  of  pain,  i 
gentleman  had  one  day  ignorantly  strayed  aroon 
and  a  Moor,  after  much  wrangling,  obliged  bin 
the  Cadi.  The  gentleman  complained  of  violence, 
ho  had  committed  no  crime  ;  but  the  judge  info 
was  mistaken,  for  that  the  poor  dead  suffered  v 
un  by  Christian  feet.  Muley  Ishmael  once  hat. 
bring  one  of  his  wives  through  a  burial-grou 
people  removed  the  bones  of  their  relations,  and 
said,  he  would  neither  suffer  the  living  nor  the 
in  peace."— CArmirr.  Additional  Ckap.  by  the  T 
Were  the  Moorish  superstition  true,  there 
been  some  monkish  merit  In  the  last  request  of 
'*  When  he  was  ready  to  depart  out  of  Ihb  woi 
manded  (for  humilityes  sake)  his  body  to  be  h 
church.yard,  whereon  every  one  might  tread  wkl 
—  English  Martyrologe. 

There  Is  a  story  recorded,  how  that  St.  Friti: 
wont  every  day  to  say  masse  and  office  for  the  de 
evening  as  he  walked  in  the  church-yard,  rcdi 
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34. 

Thou  startest,  Maimuna, 

Becatue  the  breexe  is  in  thy  lifted  locks ! 

Is  Khaivla's  spell  so  vreak  ? 

Sudden  came  the  breeze  and  strong ; 

The  heavy  mist  wherewith  the  lungs  opprest 

Were  labouring  late,  flies  now  before  the  gale, 

Thin  as  an  infant's  breath, 

Seen  in  the  sunshine  of  an  autumn  frost 

Sudden  it  came,  and  soon  its  work  was  done. 

And  suddenly  it  ceased ; 

Cloudless  and  calm  it  left  the  firmament, 

And  beautiful  in  the  blue  sky 

Arose  the  summer  Moon. 

35. 

She  heard  the  quickened  action  of  her  blood, 

She  felt  the  fever  in  her  cheeks. 

Daunted,  yet  desperate,  in  a  tomb 

Entering,  with  impious  hand  she  traced 

Circles  and  squares  and  trines 

And  magic  characters. 

Till,  riven  by  her  charms,  the  tomb 


oOce,  when  he  carae  to  reqnitseatU  in  pace,  the  voyees  in  the 
gntet  round  about  made  answere  aloud,  and  uid,  AmenJ"-' 
SmgHtk  Hartprologe. 

"I  ohserred  at  Damascus,'*  says  Therenot,  **that  the 
Torks  leare  a  hole  of  three  fingers'  breadth  iu  diameter,  on 
lb«  top  of  their  tombs  (where  there  is  a  channel  of  earth  over 
At  deMl  body),  that  serres  to  cool  the  dead ;  for  the  women, 
foliif  thither  on  Thursday  to  pray,  which  they  never  foil  to  do 
nwy  week,  they  pour  in  water  by  that  hole  to  refresh  them, 
ad  qonich  their  thirst ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  grave,  they 
.  In  a  large  branch  of  box,  and  leave  it  there,  to  keep  the 
cooL  They  have  another  no  less  pleasant  custom,  and 
ftat  Is,  when  a  woman  hath  lost  her  husband,  she  still  asks 
Us  eooasel  about  her  aflkirs.  For  instance,  she  will  go  to  his 
pave,  and  tell  him  tliat  such  a  person  hath  wronged  her,  or 
that  mch  a  man  would  marry  her.  and  thereupon  asks  his 
rhat  she  should  do ;  having  done  so,  she  returns 
expecting  the  answer,  which  her  late  husband  fails  not 
to  eoae  and  give  her  the  night  following." 

>  The  Mohammedan  tradition  is  even  more  horrible  than 
lUi.  The  corpse  of  the  wicked  is  gnawed  and  stung  till  the 
nsarrcction  by  ninety-nine  dragons,  with  seven  beads  each  ; 
w,  as  others  say,  their  sins  will  become  venomous  beasts,  the 
Irfevoas  ones  stinging  like  dragons,  the  smaller  like  scor- 
pioos,  and  the  others  like  serpents;  circumstances  which 
uaae  understand  in  a  figurative  sense  —  SaU't  Preliminary 


This  Mahommedan  tale  may  be  traced  to  the  Scripture ; 
"whoae  worm  dieth  not." 

They  aUo  believe,  "  that  after  a  man  is  buried,  the  soul  re- 
tons  to  the  body,  and  that  two  very  terrible  angels  come  into 
be  grave,  the  one  called  Afamihfr,  and  the  other  Guanequirt 
rfao  take  him  by  the  head,  and  make  him  kneel,  and  that,  for 
kat  reason,  they  leave  a  tuft  of  hair  on  the  crown  of  their 
lead,  that  the  angels  who  make  them  kneel  may  take  hold  of 
t.  After  that,  the  angels  examine  him  in  this  manner: 
Who  is  thy  God.  thy  religion,  and  prophet  ? '  and  he  an- 
vers  thus :  '  My  God  is  the  true  God ;  ray  religion  is  the 
me  reilgioo ;  and  my  prophet  is  Mahomet.*  But  ir  that  man 
nd  himself  to  be  guilty,  and  being  afraid  of  their  tortures, 
ImU  say.  *  You  are  my  God  and  my  prophet,  and  it  is  in  you 
Ml  1  beHeve.'  At  such  an  answer,  these  angels  smite  him 
lih  a  maiec  of  fire,  and  depart ;  and  the  earth  squeeses  the  poor 
tvfch  wo  hard,  that  his  mother's  milk  comes  running  out  of 
If  MM.  After  that  eome  two  other  angels,  bringing  an  ugly 


Yawn'd  and  disclosed  its  dead ; 

Maimuna's  eyes  were  open'd,  and  she  saw 

The  secrets  of  the  Grave. 

36. 

There  sate  a  Spirit  in  the  vault. 

In  shape,  in  hue,  in  lineaments,  like  life ; 

And  by  him  couch'd,  as  if  intranccd. 
The  hundred-headed  Worm  that  never  dies. 

37. 

"  Nay,  Sorceress  !  not  to-night ! "  the  Spirit  cried, 

**  The  flesh  in  which  I  sinn'd  may  rest  to-night 

From  suffering ;  all  things,  even  I,  to-night, 

Even  the  Damn'd,  repose  I " 

38. 

The  flesh  of  Maimuna 

Crept  on  her  bones  with  terror,  and  her  knees 

Trembled  with  their  trembling  weight 

"  Only  this  Sabbath !  and  at  dawn  the  Worm 

Will  wake,  and  this  poor  flesh  must  grow  to  meet 

The  gnawing  of  his>  hundred  poison-mouths !  i 

God  !  God  I  is  there  no  mercy  after  death  I  ** 


creature  with  them,  that  represents  his  sins  and  bad  deeds, 
changed  into  that  form ;  then,  opening  a  window,  they  depart 
into  hell,  and  the  man  remains  there  with  tliat  ugly  creature, 
being  continually  tormented  w^ith  the  sight  of  it,  and  the 
common  miseries  or  the  damned,  until  the  day  of  judgement, 
when  both  go  to  hell  together.  But  if  he  had  lived  well,  and 
made  the  first  answer  above-mentioned,  they  bring  him  a 
lovely  creature,  which  represents  his  good  actions,  changed 
into  that  form ;  then,  the  angels  opening  a  window,  go  away 
to  paradise,  and  the  lovely  creature  remains,  which  gives  bin 
a  great  deal  or  content,  and  stays  with  him  until  the  day  of 
judgement,  when  both  are  received  into  paradise." — TMate' 
not. 

Monkish  ingenuity  has  invented  something  not  unlike  this 
Mohammedan  article  of  faith. 

"  St.  Elphege."  saith  William  of  Malmesbury,  "  in  his 
tender  years  took  the  monastic  habit  at  Dirherst,  then  a  small 
monastery,  and  now  only  an  empty  monument  of  antiqui^. 
There,  after  he  had  continued  awhile,  aspiring  to  greater 
perfection,  he  went  to  Hath,  where,  enclosing  himself  in  a 
secret  cell,  he  employed  his  mind  in  contemplation  of  celes- 
tial things  To  him  there,  after  a  short  time,  were  congre- 
gated a  great  number  of  religious  persons,  desiring  his  in- 
structions and  directions:  and  among  them,  being  many, 
there  were  some  who  gave  themselves  to  licentious  feasting 
and  drinking  in  the  night  time,  their  spiritual  father,  St. 
Elphege,  not  knowing  of  it.  But  Almighty  God  did  not  a  long 
time  suffer  this  their  licence ;  but,  at  midnight,  struck  with  a 
sudden  death  one  who  was  the  ringleader  in  this  licentious- 
ness, in  the  chamber  where  they  practised  such  excesses. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  holy  man  being  at  his  prayers,  was 
interrupted  by  a  great  noise,  proceeding  out  of  the  same 
chamber,  and  wondering  at  a  thing  so  unaccustomed,  he 
went  softly  to  the  door,  looking  in  through  certain  clefts,  he 
saw  two  devils  of  avast  stature,  which,  with  frequent  strokes, 
as  of  hammers,  tormented  the  liveless  carkeys;  f^om  whence 
notwithstanding,  proceeded  loud  clamours,  as  desiring  help. 
But  his  tormentours  answered, '  Thou  didst  not  obey  God, 
neither  will  we  thee.'  This,  the  next  morning,  the  holy 
man  related  to  the  rest ;  and  no  wonder  if  his  companions 
became  afterward  more  abstemious." — Cmty. 

There  is  another  ceremony  to  be  undergone  at  the  time 
of  death,  which  is  described  In  a  most  barbarous  mixture 
of  Arabic  and  Spanish.  The  original  is  given  for  its  singu- 
larity :  — 
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39. 

Soul-struck,  she  rush'd  away. 

She  fled  the  Place  of  Tombs, 

She  cast  herself  upon  the  earth. 

All  agony,  and  tumult,  and  despair. 


**  Sepa  todo  Moilim  que  quando  ▼iene  a  U  muerte,  que 
leoTia  AUak  cinco  Almaiaquei.  El  primero  viene  quando 
ImrruA  {la  ahnaj  e«ta  en  la  garganta,  j  dixe  le.  Ye  fijo  de 
Adam  que  es  de  tu  cuerpo  el  for^udo,  que  tan  falaco  e«  oy  ? 
y  que  es  de  tu  lengua  la  fablantc,  como  »e  enmudercido  el  dia 
de  oy  ?  y  que  ei  de  tu  conpania  y  parientes  ?  oy  te  desaran 
•olo.  Y  Tiene  taimalae  tegondo,  quando  le  meten  la  mor- 
taja,  y  dixe  le,  pe  fijo  de  Adam,  que  es  de  lo  que  tenias  de  la 
requexa  para  la  porreta  ?  y  que  es  de  lo  que  al^aste  del  poblado 
para  el  yermo  ?  j  que  es  de  lo  que  al^aste  del  sola^o.  para  la 
soledad  ?  Y  vlene  UUmalae  tercero  quando  lo  ponen  en  lauaas 
(loiandat),  r  dixe  le,  Ye  fijo  de  Adam,  oy  caminaras  camino 
que  nunca  lo  camines  mas  luente  qu'  el ;  el  dia  de  oy  Teras 
Jente  que  nunca  la  veyerte  nunca  jamas ;  el  dia  de  oy  enta- 
raras  en  casa  que  nunca  entaraste  en  mas  esterecha  qu*  ella 
Jamas  n!  mas  escura.  Y  Tiene  lalmalae  quarto,  quando  lo 
meten  en  la  fuessa  y  quirida,  j  dixe.  Ye  fijo  de  Adam,  ayer 
eras  sobre  la  carra  de  la  tierra  alegre  y  goyoso,  oy  seras  en  su 
▼ientre ;  y  buen  dia  te  vino  si  tu  eres  en  la  garacia  de  JUak,  y 
mal  dia  te  rino  si  tu  eres  en  la  ira  de  Aikih.  Y  viene  laimalac 
cinqueno  quando  esta  soterrado  y  quirida,  y  dixe.  Ye  fijo  de 
Adam  oy  quedaras  solo  y  aunque  quedaremos  con  tu  no  apo- 
roTCJariamos  ningtma  cosa ;  a  tpelegado  eilatgo  y  desas  lo 
para  otri ;  el  dia  de  oy  seras  en  lafjenna  (parayto)  vicyuso,  o 
en  el  fuego  penoso.  Aquestos  cinco  Almalaques  vienen  por 
mandamiento  de  Allah  a  todo  peresona  en  el  paso  de  la 
muerte.  Rogemos  de  Allah  nos  ponga  por  la  rogarye  y  a^fad- 
hiia  (merecimicnto)  de  nuestoroa/jMi6/(prorete)  Mohammad 
{talla  tUlaho  aUtytU  vataUam)  nos  ponga  de  los  sierros  obi- 
dientes,  que  merescamos  ser  seguros  del  espento  de  la  IViessa 
y  destos  cincos  almaiaquei  por  su  santo  alrakma  (misere- 
cordia)  y  peadad.  Amen/*— Notices  det  Mamucrits  de  la 
Bibl.  Rationale,  t.  iv.  636. 

**  Let  every  Moslem  know,  that  when  he  comes  to  die, 
Allah  sends  five  Almalaques  to  him.*  The  first  comes  when 
the  soul  is  in  the  throat,  and  says  to  him,  *  Now,  son  of 
Adam,  what  is  become  of  thy  body,  the  strong,  which  is  to- 
day so  feeble  ?  And  what  is  become  of  thy  tongue,  the  talker, 
that  is  thus  made  dumb  to-day  ?  And  where  are  thy  com- 
panions and  thy  kin  ?  To-day  they  have  left  thee  alone.* 
And  the  second  Almalac  comes  when  they  put  on  the  winding- 
sheet,  and  says, '  Now.  son  of  Adam,  what  is  become  of  the 
riches  which  thou  hadst,  in  this  poverty  ?  And  where  are 
the  peopled  lands  which  were  thine,  in  this  desolation  ?  And 
where  are  the  pleasures  which  were  thine,  in  this  solitariness  ? ' 
And  the  third  Almalac  comes  when  they  place  him  upon  the 
bier,  and  says,  *  Now,  son  of  Adam,  to-diay  thou  shalt  travel  a 
Journey,  than  which  thou  hakt  never  travelled  longer ;  to-day 
thou  Shalt  see  a  people,  such  as  thou  hast  never  seen  before ; 
to-day  thou  shalt  enter  a  house,  than  which  thou  hast  never 
entered  a  narrower  nor  a  darker.*  And  the  fourth  Almalac 
comes  when  they  put  him  in  the  grave,  and  says,  *  Now,  son 
of  Adam,  yesterday  thou  wert  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
blithe  and  Joyous,  to^iay  thou  art  in  its  bowels ;  a  good  day 
is  to  betide  thee,  if  thou  art  in  the  grace  of  Allah,  and  an  ill 
day  will  betide  thee  if  thou  art  in  the  wrath  of  Allah.'  And 
the  fifth  Almalac  comes  when  he  is  interred,  and  says,  *  Now, 
son  of  Adam,  to-day  thou  wilt  be  left  alone,  and  though  we 
were  to  remain  with  thee,  we  should  profit  thee  nothing,  as 
to  the  wealth  which  thou  hast  gathered  together,  and  must 
now  leave  to  another.  To-day  thou  wilt  be  rejoicing  in  pa- 
radise, or  tormented  in  the  fire.'  These  five  Almalaques  come 
by  the  command  of  Allah  to  every  person  in  the  pass  of 


*  1  iappoM  this  niMDi  angils,  ftom  the  Utbrvv  woid  tat  king* 


And  in  that  wild  and  desperate  agony 

Sure  Malmuna  had  died  the  utter  death. 

If  aught  of  evil  had  been  possible 

On  this  mysterious  night ; 
For  this  was  that  most  holy  night  > 


death.  Let  us  pray  to  Allah,  that  through  the  mediadco 
and  merits  of  our  prophet  Mahommed,  he  may  (dace  in 
among  his  obedient  servants,  that  we  may  be  worthy  to  be 
safe  from  the  terror  of  the  grave,  and  of  these  five  Alms- 
laques,  through  his  holy  compassion  and  mercy.    Amen." 

I  "  The  night,  Leileth-ul-cadr,  is  considered  as  beinc  par. 
ticularly  consecrated  to  ineffable  mysteries.  There  is  a  pre- 
vailing opinion,  that  a  thousand  secret  and  invisible  prodigie* 
are  performed  on  this  night ;  that  all  the  inanimate  beinp 
then  pay  their  adoration  to  God  ;  that  all  the  waters  of  the 
sea  lose  their  saltness,  and  become  fresh  at  these  mykterioitt 
moments  ;  that  such,  in  fine,  is  its  sanctity,  that  prayers  uid 
durinR  this  night  are  equal  in  value  to  all  thoae  which  an 
be  said  in  a  thousand  successive  months.  It  has  not,  how- 
ever, pleased  God,  says  the  author  of  the  celebrated  theo- 
logical work  entitled  Ferkamit  to  reveal  it  to  the  fAithful : 
no  prophet,  no  saint  has  been  able  to  discover  it ;  hence  thii 
night,  so  august,  so  mysterious,  so  favoured  by  Heaven,  hsi 
hitherto  remained  undiscovered."  —  D'Olutom, 

"  They  all  hold,  that  some  time  on  this  night,  the  firmannt 
opens  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  the  glory  of  God  appran 
visible  to  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  so  happy  as  to  behold  it ; 
at  which  juncture,  whatever  is  asked  of  Goid  by  tht  {orttmate 
beholder  of  the  mysteries  of  that  critical  minute,  is  infslia>l]r 
granted.  This  sets  many  credulous  and  superstitious  people 
upon  the  watch  all  night  long,  till  the  morning  begins  todavn. 
It  is  my  opinion,  that  they  go  on  full  as  wise  as  they  come  fM; 
I  mean,  from  standing  centinel  for  so  many  hours.  Tboufh 
many  stories  are  told  of  people  who  have  etgoyed  the  privilege 
of  seeing  that  miraculous  opening  of  the  Heavens ;  of  sll 
which,  few  have  had  power  to  speak  their  mind,  till  it  was  too 
late,  so  great  was  their  ecstasy.  But  one  passage,  pleaont 
enough,  was  once  told  me  by  a  grave  elderly  gentlewomsa  st 
Constantina,  in  Barbary.  *  There  was,  not  many  yesn 
before  my  time,'  said  she,  *  in  this  town,  a  MuUtU  wench, 
belonging  to  such  a  great  family,*  naming  one  of  the  best  fai 
the  town.  *  who  being  quite  out  of  love  with  her  woolly  tocki. 
and  imagining  that  she  wanted  nothing  to  make  her  thoughts 
pretty  girl  but  a  good  head  of  hair,  look  her  supper  in  her  hand 
presently  after  sunset,  and,  without  letting  any  body  into  her 
secret,  stole  away,  and  shut  herself  up  in  the  uppemoit 
apartment  in  the  house,  and  went  upon  the  watch.  She  h^ 
the  good  fortune  to  direct  her  optics  towards  the  right 
quarter,  the  patience  to  look  so  long  and  so  steadfastly,  till 
she  plainly  beheld  the  beams  of  celestial  glory  dartiog 
through  the  amasing  chasm  in  the  divided  firmament  sod 
the  resolution  to  cry  out,  with  all  her  might.  Ya  R»M 
Kubbar  Rauii  i.  e.  "  O  Lord,  make  my  head  big  1"  Thli 
expression  is.  figuratively,  not  improper  to  pray  for  s  good 
head  of  hair.  But,  unhappily  for  the  poor  girl,  it  seems  Cod 
was  pleased  to  take  her  words  in  the  literal  sense ;  for,  earij  in 
the  morning,  the  neighbours  were  disturbed  by  the  terrible 
noise  and  bawling  she  made ;  and  they  were  forced  to  hasten 
to  her  assistance  with  tools  pn^r  to  break  down  the  vslU 
about  her  ears,  in  order  to  get  her  head  in  at  the  window,  it 
being  grown  to  a  monstrous  magnitude,  bigger  in  drnm- 
ference  than  several  bushels ;  I  don't  remember  exactly  bow 
many;  nor  am  I  certain  whether  she  survived  her  mis&itnae 
or  not*  "—  Morgan,    Note  lo  RtAadan, 

According  to  Francklin,  it  is  believed,  that  vbUrver 
Moslem  die  during  the  month  of  Ramadan,  will  most  &•> 
suredly  enter  into  paradise,  because  the  gates  of  Heaven  then 
stand  open,  by  command  of  God.—  Tow  from  Bengal  k 
Persia,  p.  136. 

During  the  Aseiur^  the  ten  days  of  festive  ceremony  foi 
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When  all  Created  Things  adore 
iwer  that  made  them ;  Insects,  Beasts,  and  Birds, 
V'ater-DwelkrB,  Herbs,  and  Trees,  and  Stones, 
,  Earth  and  Ocean,  and  the  infinite  Heaven, 
h  an  its  Worlds.     Han  only  doth  not  know 

The  uniTersal  Sabbath,  doth  not  join 
th  Nature  in  her  homage.     Tet  the  prayer 
ows  from  the  righteous  with  intenser  love, 

holier  calm  succeeds,  and  sweeter  dreams 
Visit  the  slumbers  of  the  penitent 

40. 

Therefore  on  Malmuna  the  Elements 

1  healing ;  every  breath  she  drew  was  balm. 

For  every  flower  sent  then  in  incense  up 

ts  richest  odours ;  and  the  song  of  birds 

Now,  like  the  music  of  the  Seraphim, 

Enter'd  her  soul,  and  now 
ide  silence  awefiil  by  their  sudden  pause. 
It  seem*d  as  if  the  quiet  Moon 
Pour'd  quietness ;  its  lovely  light 
faa  like  the  smile  of  reconciling  Heaven. 

41. 

Is  it  the  dew  of  night 
That  on  her  glowing  cheek 
in  themoon>beam  ?  Oh !  she  weeps. .  she  weeps ! 
jid  the  Good  Angel  that  abandoned  her  > 
aer  hell-baptism,  by  her  tears  drawn  down, 
Besumes  his  charge.     Then  Maimuna 
Recaird  to  mind  the  double  oracle ; 
Quick  as  the  lightning  flash 
8  import  glanced  upon  her,  and  the  hope 
Of  pardon  and  salvation  rose. 

As  now  she  understood 

The  lying  prophecy  of  truth. 

She  pauses  not,  she  ponders  not ; 

"he  driven  air  before  her  fann'd  the  hce 

Of  Thalaba,  and  he  awoke  and  saw 

The  Sorceress  of  the  Silver  Locks. 


42. 

One  more  permitted  spell. 

She  takes  the  magic  thread. 
With  the  wide  eye  of  wonder,  Thalaba 
tchet  her  snowy  flngers  round  and  round. 

Unwind  the  loosening  chain. 


the  Pcnlans  bdleve  that  the  gatet  of  paradiie  are 
i|ieii,  and  Chat  all  the  Moslem  who  die  find  imme- 
alctance. "  Pietro  delU  VaUe, 
» Tarks  alio  acknowledge  guardian  angels,  but  in  far 
luaaber  than  we  do ;  for  thej  say,  that  God  hath  ap- 
hieeecore  and  tea  angels,  though  they  be  invisible,  for 
i  of  every  Mmumiwum,  and  nothing  befals  any  body 
:  ibcy  attribute  to  then.  They  have  all  their  several 
ne  to  guard  one  member,  and  another  another ;  one 
hfan  ia  such  an  aflUr,  and  another  in  another. 
r«,  among  all  these  angels,  two  who  are  the  dictators 
r«ft ;  tbey  sit  one  on  the  right  side,  and  the  other  on 
tbeee  they  call  Kerim  Kiaiib,  that  is  to  say,  the 
tcrUm.  He  oo  the  right  side,  writes  down  the 
teas  of  the  man  whom  he  lias  In  tuition,  and  the 


Again  he  hears  the  low  sweet  voice, 

The  low  sweet  voice  so  musical. 

That  sure  it  was  not  strange. 

If  in  those  unintelligible  tones 

Was  more  than  human  potency. 

That  with  such  deep  and  undefined  delight 

Fiird  the  surrender'd  soul. 

The  work  is  done,  the  song  hath  ceased ; 

He  wakes  as  from  a  dream  of  Paradise, 

And  feels  his  fetters  gone,  and  with  the  burst 

Of  wondering  adoration,  praises  Qod. 


43. 

Her  charm  hath  loosed  the  chain  it  bound. 

But  massy  walls  and  Iron  gates 

Confine  Hodeirah's  Son. 

Heard  ye  not.  Genii  of  the  Air,  her  speU, 

That  o'er  her  fiice  there  fiits 

The  sudden  flush  of  fear  ? 

Again  her  louder  lips  repeat  the  charm ; 

Her  eye  is  anxious,  her  cheek  pale. 

Her  pulse  plays  fast  and  feeble. 

Nay,  Maimuna !  thy  power  hath  ceased. 

And  the  wind  scatters  now 

The  voice  which  ruled  it  late. 


44. 

"  Be  comforted,  my  soul  1  *•  she  cried,  her  eye 

Brightening  with  sudden  joy,  "  be  comforted  1 

We  have  burst  through  the  bonds  which  bound  us  down 

To  utter  death ;  our  covenant  with  Hell 

Is  blotted  out !     The  Lord  hath  given  me  strength  1 

Great  is  the  Lord,  and  merciful  I 

Hear  me,  ye  rebel  Spirits  !  in  the  name 

Of  Allah  and  the  Prophet,  hear  the  spell  1 " 


45. 

Groans  then  were  heard,  the  prison  walls  were  rent, 

The  whirlwind  wrapt  them  round,  and  forth  they  flew. 

Borne  in  the  chariot  of  the  Winds  abroad. 


other  on  the  left  hand,  the  bad.  They  are  so  merdf^l,  that 
they  spare  him  if  he  commit  a  sin  before  he  goes  to  sleep, 
hoping  he'll  repent ;  and  if  he  does  not  repent,  they  mark  it 
down ;  if  he  does  repent,  they  write  down,  Ettig/ouriUak^ 
that  is  to  say,  God  pardons.  They  wait  upon  him  in  all 
places,  except  when  he  does  his  needs,  where  they  let  him 
go  alone,  staying  for  him  at  the  door  till  he  come  out,  and 
then  they  take  him  into  possession  again ;  wherefore,  when 
the  Turks  go  to  the  house-of-offlce,  they  put  the  left  foot 
foremost,  to  the  end  the  angel  who  registers  their  sins  may 
leave  them  first ;  and  when  they  come  out,  they  set  the  right 
foot  before,  that  the  angel  who  writes  down  their  good 
works,  may  have  them  first  under  his  protection."  — 
Tkevenot. 
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THE  TENTH  BOOK. 


**  And  the  Angel  that  wu  sent  unto  me  said,  Thinkest  thou 
to  comprehend  the  waj  of  the  Most  High  ! . .  Then  said  I, 
Yea,  my  Lord.  And  he  answered  ma  and  said,  I  am  sent  to 
shew  thee  three  ways,  and  to  set  forth  three  similitudes 
before  thee ;  whereof  if  thou  canst  declare  me  one,  I  will 
shew  thee  also  the  way  that  thou  desirest  to  see,  and  I  shall 
shew  thee  from  whence  the  wicked  heart  cometh.  And  I 
said.  Tell  on,  my  Lord.  Then  said  he  unto  me,  Go  thy  way. 
weigh  mo  the  weight  of  the  fire,  or  measure  me  the  blast  of 
the  wind,  or  call  me  again  the  day  that  Is  past."—  fsdras, 
U.4. 


1. 

Eri  there  was  time  for  wonder  or  for  fear, 

The  way  was  pass'd,  and  lo  1  again 

Amid  surrounding  snows. 

Within  the  cavern  of  the  Witch  they  stand. 

1  **  When  any  person  is  to  be  buried,  it  is  usual  to  bring 
the  corpse  at  mid-day,  or  afternoon  prayers,  to  one  or  other  of 
these  Mosques,  from  whence  it  is  accompanied  by  the  greatest 
part  of  the  congregation  to  the  grave.  Their  processions,  at 
these  times,  are  not  so  slow  and  solemn  as  in  most  parts  of 
Christendom ;  for  the  whole  company  make  what  haste  they 
can,  singing,  as  they  go  along,  some  select  verses  of  their 
Koran.  That  absolute  submission  which  they  pay  to  the 
will  of  God,  allows  them  not  to  use  any  consolatory  words 
up<Hi  these  occasions ;  no  loss  or  misfortune  is  to  be  here- 
upon regretted  or  complained  of :  instead  likewise  of  such 
expressions  of  sorrow  and  condolence,  as  may  regard  the 
deceased,  the  compliments  turn  upon  the  person  who  is  the 
nearest  concerned,  a  blessing  (say  his  friends)  be  upon  your 
bead."  — S*ai0. 

**  All  Mahometans  Inter  the  dead  at  the  hour  set  apart  for 
prayer;  the  deftmct  is  not  kept  in  the  house,  except  he 
expires  after  sunset ;  but  the  body  is  transported  to  the 
Mosque,  whither  it  is  carried  by  those  who  are  going  to 
prayer ;  each,  from  a  spirit  of  devotion,  is  desirous  to  carry 
in  his  turn.  Women  regularly  go  on  Friday  to  weep  over, 
and  pray  at  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead,  whose  memory  they 
hold  dear."  —  Ckenier. 

This  custom  of  crowding  about  a  funeral  contributes  to 
spread  the  plague  in  Turkey.  It  is  not  many  years  since,  in 
some  parts  of  Worcestershire,  the  mourners  were  accustomed 
to  kneel  with  their  heads  upon  the  coffin  during  the  burial 
service. 

The  fullest  account  of  a  Mohammedan  funeral  is  in  the 
Lettres  tur  la  Grice^  of  M.  Guys.  Chance  made  him  the 
spectator  of  a  ceremony  which  the  Moslem  will  not  suflfer  an 
infidel  to  profane  by  his  presence. 

"  About  ten  in  the  morning  I  saw  the  grave-digger  at  work ; 
the  slaves  and  the  women  of  the  family  were  seated  in  the 
burial  ground,  many  other  women  arrived,  and  then  they  all 
began  to  lament.  After  this  prelude,  they,  one  after  the 
other,  embraced  one  of  the  little  pillars  which  are  placed 
upon  the  graves,  crying  out, '  Ogloum,  ogloum,  sana  Mussa- 
phir  gueldt.'  '  My  son,  my  son,  a  guest  Is  coming  to  see  thee.' 
At  these  words  their  tears  and  sobs  began  anew;  but  the 
storm  did  not  continue  long  ;  they  all  seated  themselves,  and 
entered  into  conversation. 


2. 

Then  came  the  weakness  of  her  natural  age 

At  once  on  Maimuna  ; 

The  burthen  of  her  years 

Fell  on  her,  and  she  knew 

That  her  repentance  in  the  sight  of  God 

Had  now  found  finvour,  and  her  hour  was  come. 

Her  death  was  like  the  righteous :  "  Turn  my  face 

To  Mecca !"  in  her  languid  eyes 

The  joy  of  certain  hope 

Lit  a  last  lustre,  and  in  death 

A  smile  was  on  her  check. 

3. 

No  faithful  crowded  round  her  UerJ 

No  tongue  reported  her  good  deeds* 

For  her  no  mourners  wail'd  and  wept, 

No  Iman  o'er  her  perfumed  corpse 

For  her  soul's  health  intoned  the  prayer ; 

Nor  column  raised  by  the  way-side  ^  • 

Implored  the  passing  traveller 

To  say  a  requiem  for  the  dead. 

Thalaba  laid  her  in  the  snow. 

And  took  his  weapons  from  Uie  hearth. 

And  then  once  more  the  youth  began 

His  weary  way  of  solitude. 

"At  noon  I  heard  a  confused  noise,  and  cries  of  Ument* 
ation ;  it  was  the  funeral  which  arrived.  A  Turk  precfM 
it,  bearing  upon  his  head  a  small  chest ;  four  other  Tnrlu 
carried  the  bier  upon  their  shoulders,  then  came  the  Caber, 
the  relations,  ind  the  friends  of  the  dead,  in  great  nnmbns. 
Their  cries  ceased  at  the  entrance  of  the  burial  ground,  tat 
then  they  quarrelled  —  and  for  this :  The  man  who  bore  tbt 
chest  opened  it,  it  was  filled  with  copies  of  the  Korao:  s 
crowd  of  Turks,  young  and  old,  threw  themselves  upon  tbe 
books,  and  scrambled  for  them.  Those  who  sncoeedtd 
ranged  themselves  around  the  Iman,  and  all  at  once  b«gaB 
to  recite  the  Koran,  almost  as  boys  say  their  lesson.  Each  of 
the  readers  received  ten  parats,  about  fifteen  sols,  wrapt  in 
paper.  It  was  then  for  these  fifteen  pence,  that  these  pkwi 
assistants  had  quarrelled,  and  In  our  own  country  you  miibt 
have  seen  them  fight  for  less. 

"  The  bier  was  placed  by  the  grave,  in  which  the  grave- 
digger  was  still  working,  and  perfumes  were  burnt  by  k. 
After  the  reading  of  the  Koran,  the  Iman  chanted  Moe 
Arabic  prayers,  and  his  full  chant  would,  no  doubt,  havesp> 
peared  to  you,  as  it  did  to  me,  very  ridiculous.  Ail  tbs 
Turks  were  standing ;  they  held  their  hands  open  over  Oe 
grave,  and  answered  Amen,  to  all  the  prayers  which  the  loan 
addressed  to  God  for  the  deceased. 

"  The  prayers  finished,  a  large  chest  was  brought,  iboot 
six  feet  long,  and  three  broad;  its  boards  were  verythkk. 
The  coffin  is  usually  made  of  cypress ;  thus,  litenlly,  b 
verified  the  phrase  of  Horace,  that  the  cypress  is  our  lart 
possession : 

"  *  Neque  hanim,  quas  coUs,  arborum, 
Te,  prseter  Invisas  cupressus, 
Ulla  brevem  dominum  sequetur.* 

"  The  cemeteries  of  the  Turks  are  usually  planted  with 
these  trees,  to  which  they  have  a  religious  attachment.  Tbt 
chest,  which  was  in  loose  pieces,  having  been  placed  in  the 
grave,  the  coffin  was  laid  in  it,  and  above,  planks,  with  other 
pieces  of  wood.  Then  all  the  Turks,  taking  spades,  cast  nrtb 
upon  the  grave  to  cover  it.  This  Is  a  part  of  the  ceroaoay 
at  which  all  the  bystanders  auiated  in  their  turn. 

"  Before  the  corpse  is  burled  it  is  carried  to  the  Mosqae. 
Then,  after  having  recited  the  Fatita  (a  prayer  very  slmiUr 


*  For  note  ',  ie«  the  following  page. 
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4. 

The  breath  of  the  Eut  is  in  his  face, 
And  it  drives  the  sleet  and  the  snow. 


ur  Lord*!  prayer,  which  it  repeated  by  all  present),  the 
a  a»k8  the  congregation  what  they  hare  to  testify  con. 
ling  the  life  and  morals  of  the  deceased  ?  Each  then,  in 
turn,  relates  those  good  actions  with  which  he  was  ac- 
nted.  The  body  is  then  washed,  and  wrapped  up  like  a 
amy,  so  that  it  cannot  be  seen.  Drugs  and  spices  are 
H>1  in  the  bier  with  it,  and  it  is  carried  to  interment. 
>re  it  it  lowered  into  the  grave,  the  Iman  commands 
kce,  saying,  *  Cease  your  lamentations  for  a  moment,  and 
ne  inrtruct  this  Moslem  how  to  act,  when  ho  arrives  in 
fjther  world.*  Then,  in  the  ear  of  the  corpse,  he  directs 
huw  to  answer  the  Evil  Spirit,  who  will  not  fail  to 
ition  him  respecting  his  religion.  Sec.  This  lesson  fl- 
ird,  he  repeats  the  Fatka,  with  all  the  assistants,  and  the 
y  is  let  down  into  tlie  grave.  After  they  have  thrown 
ii  three  times  upon  the  grave,  as  the  Romans  used,  they 
re.  The  Inian  only  remains  ho  approaches  the  grave, 
>ps  down,  inclines  his  ear.  and  listens  to  hear  if  the  dead 
1  di<putes  when  the  Angel  of  Death  comes  to  talie  him  : 
n  be  bids  him  (krewell ;  and  in  order  to  be  well  paid, 
*T  fails  to  report  to  the  Camily  the  best  news  of  the  de- 

At  soon  as  the  ceremooy  of  interment  is  concluded,  the 
urn.  seated  with  his  legs  bent  under  his  thighs,  repeats  a 
*t  pnyer  ;  he  then  calls  the  deceased  three  times  by  his 
M,  mentioning  also  tliat  of  his  mother,  but  without  the 
illctt  ailttsion  to  that  of  his  father.  What  will  be  con- 
(red  as  infinitely  more  extraordinary  is,  that  should  the 
*mi  be  ignorant  of  the  name  of  the  mother,  it  is  usual  for 
I  to  labstitute  that  of  Bfary,  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  pro- 
td  tlie  deceased  be  a  male,  and  that  of  Eve,  in  case  the 
leased  be  a  female,  in  honour  of  the  common  mother  of 
ikiod.  This  custom  is  so  invariable,  that  even  at  the  in- 
aent  of  the  Sultans  it  is  not  neglected ;  the  Imaum  calling 
,  *  Oh  Mattaphah  1  Son  of  Mary  1  or.  Oh  Fatimah  I 
ifhter  of  Eve  1  * 

Immediately  afterwards,  he  repeats  a  prayer,  called  Tel- 
I,  whidi  consists  of  the  following  words :  — '  Remember 
moment  of  thy  leaving  the  world,  in  nuking  this  pro- 
on  of  bith.    Certainly  there  is  no  God  but  God.    He  is 

and  there  is  no  association  in  Him.    Certainly  Mobam- 

b  the  prophet  of  God.  Certainly  Paradise  is  real, 
ainly  the  resarrection  is  real,  it  is  indisputable.  Cer- 
y  God  will  Ining  to  life  the  dead,  and  make  them  leave 
r  graves.  Certainly  thou  hast  acknowledged  God  for  thy 
•  ffi«.wt«in  for  thy  religion ;  Mohammed  for  thy  pro- 

;  the  Koran  for  thy  priest ;  the  sanctuary  of  Mecca  for 
KUrfa;  and  the  fisithfiil  for  thy  brethren.  God  is  my 
;  there  is  no  other  God  but  he.  He  is  the  master  of  the 
•t  and  acred  throne  of  Heaven.  Oh  Mustaphah  I  (or 
Hher  name)  say  that  God  is  thy  God  (which  tlie  Imaum 
Its  thrice).  Say  there  is  no  other  God  but  God  (also 
ited  thrice).  zUy  that  Mohammed  is  the  prophet  of 
;  that  thy  religion  is  Islam,  and  that  thy  prophet  is 
named,  upoo  whom  be  the  blessing  of  salvation,  and  the 
y  of  the  Lord.  O  God.  do  not  abandon  us.'  After  this  I 
Jadoo,  the  ceremony  is  concluded  by  a  chapter  of  the 
JO,  and  the  party  returns  home. 
La  sooo  as  the  grav«  was  filled  upi  each  friend  planted  a 

of  cypress  on  the  right,  and  another  on  the  lefl  hand  of 
ofcggnrl.  and  then  took  his  leave.  This  was  to  ascertain 
eir  povth  whether  the  deceased  would  enjoy  the  hap- 
■  fromiaed  bj  Mohammed  to  all  true  believera,  or 
her  be  vonld  Ibr  ever  be  denied  the  bliss  of  the  Houris. 
would  oeeor  should  the  sprigs  <m  the  right  hand 
ad  the  lattsr  wnuld  ba  ascertained  if  the  left  only 
ii  iooriih.    If  both  succeeded,  he  would  be  greatly 


The  air  is  keen,  the  wind  is  keen. 
His  limbs  are  aching  with  the  cold. 
His  eyes  are  aching  with  the  snow,^ 


favoured  in  the  next  world ;  or,  if  both  failed,  he  would  be 
tormented  by  black  angels,  until,  through  the  mediation  of 
the  prophet,  he  should  be  rescued  fhmi  their  persecutions. 

"  The  graves  are  not  dug  deep,  but  separated  from  each 
other  carefully,  that  two  bodies  may  not  be  placed  together. 
The  earth  is  raised,  to  prevent  an  unhallowed  foot  from 
treading  upon  it ;  and,  instead  of  a  plain  flat  stone  being 
placed  over  it,  one  which  is  perforated  in  the  centre  is  most 
commonly  used,  to  allow  of  cypress  trees,  or  odoriferous 
herbs,  being  planted  immediately  over  the  corpse.  Occasion- 
ally a  square  stone,  hollowed  out.  and  without  a  cover,  is 
preferred  ;  which,  being  flllod  with  mould,  the  trees  or  herbs 
are  cultivated  in  it."  —  Griffitki. 

s  "  The  Turks  bury  not  at  all  within  the  walls  of  the  city, 
but  the  great  Turkish  Emperors  themselves,  with  their  wives 
and  children  about  them,  and  some  fvw  other  of  their  great 
Bassaes,  and  those  'only  in  chapels  by  th(  mselves,  built  for 
that  purpoie.  All  the  rest  of  the  Turks  are  buried  in  the 
fields  ;  some  of  the  better  sort,  in  tombs  of  marble ;  but  the 
rest,  with  tomb-stones  laid  upon  them,  or  with  two  great 
stones,  one  set  up  at  the  head,  and  the  other  at  the  feet,  of 
every  grave ;  the  greatest  part  of  them  being  of  white  marble, 
brought  from  the  Isle  of  Marmora. 

"  They  will  not  bury  any  man  where  another  hath  been 
buried,  accounting  it  impiety  to  dig  up  another  man's  bones  : 
by  reason  whereof,  they  cover  all  the  best  ground  about  the 
city  with  such  great  white  stones;  which,  for  the  infinite 
number  of  them,  are  thought  suflicient  to  make  another  wall 
about  the  city."  —  KnoUfi. 

"  The  Turks  bury  by  the  way-side,  believing  that  the  pas- 
sengers will  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  dead." —  Tavemifr. 

>  '*  All  that  day  we  travelled  over  plains  all  covered  with 
snow,  as  the  day  before ;  and  indeed  it  is  not  only  trouble- 
some, but  very  dangerous,  to  travel  through  these  deep 
snows.  The  mischief  is,  that  the  beams  of  the  sun,  which  lie 
all  day  long  u|ton  it,  molest  the  eyes  and  face  with  such  a 
scorching  heat,  as  very  mnch  wrakens  the  sight,  whatever 
remedy  a  man  can  apply,  by  wearing,  as  the  people  of  the 
country  do.  a  thin  handkerchief  of  green  or  black  silk,  which 
no  way  abates  the  annoyance." —  Chardin. 

"  When  they  have  to  travel  many  days  through  a  roiratry 
covered  with  snow.  truviMlcrs,  to  preserve  thi>ir  sight,  cover 
the  face  with  a  silk  kerchief,  made  on  purpose,  like  a  sort  of 
black  crape.  Others  have  large  furnsd  bonnets,  tiordered 
with  goat-frkin,  aod  the  long  guat.hair  hanging  over  the  face, 
is  as  serviceable  as  the  crape."  —  Tavernier. 

**  An  Abyssinian  historian  says,  that  the  village  called  Zin- 
lenam,  rain  uptm  rainy  has  its  name  from  an  extraordinary 
circumstance  that  once  happened  in  these  parts  ;  for  a 
showtT  of  rain  fell,  which  was  not  i)roperly  of  the  nature  of 
rain,  as  it  did  not  run  up<in  the  ground,  but  remained  very 
light,  having  scarce  the  weight  of  feathers,  of  a  beautiful 
wliitc  colour,  like  flour  :  it  fell  In  showers,  and  occasioned  a 
darkness  in  the  air  more  than  ruin,  and  likor  to  mist.  It 
covered  the  fare  of  the  whole  country  for  several  days,  re- 
taining its  whiteness  the  whole  time,  then  went  away  like 
dew,  without  leaving  any  smell  or  unwholesome  eflfect  behind 
\ir  —  Bmce. 

The  Dutch  were  formerly  expelled  firom  an  East  Indian 
settlement,  because  their  Consul,  in  narrating  to  the  Prince 
of  the  country  the  wonders  of  Europe,  chanced  to  say,  that 
in  his  own  country  water  became  a  solid  body  once  a-year. 
for  some  time  ;  when  men.  or  even  horses,  might  pass  over 
it  without  sinking.  The  Prince,  in  a  rage,  said,  that  he  had  ' 
hitherto  listened  to  his  tales  with  patience,  but  this  was  to 
palpable  a  lie,  that  he  would  never  more  be  connected  with 
Europeans,  who  only  could  assert  such  monstrous  falsehoods. 
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His  very  heart  is  cold. 
His  spirit  chillM  within  him.     He  looks  on 
If  aught  of  life  be  near ; 
But  an  is  sky,  and  the  white  wilderness, 

And  here  and  there  a  solitary  pine. 

Its  branches  broken  by  the  weight  of  snow. 

His  pains  abate,  his  senses,  dull 

With  suflRsring,  cease  to  suffer. 

Languidly,  languidly, 

Thalaba  drags  along, 

A  heavy  weight  is  on  his  lids. 

His  limbs  move  slow  for  heaviness. 

And  he  fiill  &in  would  sleep. 

Not  yet,  not  yet,  O  Thalaba, 

Thy  hour  of  rest  is  come  1 

Not  yet  may  the  Destroyer  sleep : 

The  comfortable  sleep : 

His  journey  is  not  over  yet. 


1  A  strange  accotmt  of  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  is  giren  by 
De  la  Roque,  Fopage  de  Sprie  rt  du  Mont  lAban.  1772. 

**  This  little  forest  is  composed  of  twenty  cedars,  of  a  pro- 
digious sin ;  so  large,  indeed,  that  the  finest  planes,  syca- 
mores, and  other  large  trees  which  we  had  seen,  could  not  be 
compared  with  them.  Besides  these  principal  cedars,  there 
were  a  great  number  of  lesser  ones,  and  some  Tery  small, 
mingled  with  the  large  trees,  or  in  little  clumps  near  them. 
They  differed  not  in  their  foliage,  which  resembles  the  Jup 
niper,  and  is  green  throughout  the  year ;  but  the  great  cedars 
spread  at  their  summit,  and  form  a  perfect  round,  whprcas 
the  small  ones  rise  in  a  pyramidal  form  like  the  cypress. 
Both  difllise  the  same  pleasant  odour ;  the  large  ones  only 
yield  fhiit,  a  large  cone,  in  shape  almost  like  that  of  the  pine, 
but  of  a  browner  colour,  and  compacter  shell.  It  gives  a 
very  pleasant  odour,  and  contains  a  sort  of  thick  and  trans- 
parent balm,  which  ooses  out  through  small  apertures,  and 
&11s  drop  by  drop.  This  fruit,  which  it  is  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate from  the  stalk,  contains  a  nut  like  that  of  the  cypress : 
it  grows  at  the  end  of  the  boughs,  and  turns  its  point  up- 
wards. 

"  The  nature  of  this  tree  is  not  to  derate  its  trunk,  or  the 
part  between  the  root  and  the  first  branches ;  for  the  largest 
cedars  which  we  saw.  did  not,  in  the  height  of  their  trunks, 
exceed  six  or  seven  feet.  From  this  low,  but  enormously 
thick  body,  prodigious  branches  rise,  spreading  as  they  rise, 
and  forming,  by  the  disposition  of  their  boughs  and  leaves, 
whidi  point  upward,  a  sort  of  wheel,  which  appears  to  be  the 
work  of  art.  The  bark  of  the  cedar,  except  at  the  trunk,  is 
smooth  and  shining,  of  a  brown  colour.  Its  wood  white  and 
soft,  immediately  under  the  bark,  but  hard  and  red  within, 
and  very  bitter,  which  renders  it  incorruptible,  and  almost 
Immortal.    A  fragrant  gum  issues  tram  the  tree. 

**  The  largest  cedar  which  we  measured  was  seven  feet  in 
circumference,  wanting  two  inches ;  and  the  whole  extent  of 
its  branches,  which  it  was  easy  to  measure,  from  their  perfect 
roundness,  formed  a  circumference  of  about  120  feet 

**  The  Patriarch  of  the  Maronites,  fully  persuaded  of  the 
rarity  of  these  trees,  and  wishing,  by  the  preservation  of 
those  that  remain,  to  show  his  respect  for  a  forest  so  cele- 
brated in  Scripture,  has  pronounced  canonical  pains,  and 
even  excommunication,  against  any  Christians  who  shall  dare 
to  cut  them :  scarcely  will  he  permit  a  little  to  be  sometimes 
taken  for  crucifixes  and  little  tabernacles  in  the  chapels  of 
our  missionaries. 

"  The  Bfaronites  themselves  have  such  a  veneration  for 
these  cedars,  that  on  the  day  of  transfiguration,  they  cele- 
brate the  festival  under  them  with  great  solemnity ;  the  Pa- 
triarch oOdates,  and  says  mass  pontifically;  and,  among 
other  exercises  of  devotion,  they  particularly  honour  the 
Virgin  Mary  thwe,  and  sing  her  praises,  because  she  is  com- 


L 


His  course  not  yet  fulflll*d  ! 
Run  thou  thy  race,  O  Thalal 
The  priie  is  at  the  goaL 

5. 

It  was  a  Cedar-tree 
Which  woke  him  from  that  deadly  d 
Its  broad  round-spreading  branches,  w] 
The  snow,  rose  upward  in  a  point  t 
And  standing  in  their  strength 
Defied  the  baffled  storm. 
He  knew  the  lesson  Nature  g 
And  he  shook  off  his  heavir 
And  hope  revived  within  hL 

6. 
Now  sunk  the  evening  sur 
A  broad  and  beamless  orb, 


pared  to  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  and  Ldianor 
metaphor  for  the  mother  of  Christ. 


"  The  Maronttes  say,  that  the  snows  have  i 
to  fall,  than  these  cedars,  whose  boughs,  i 
number,  are  all  so  equal  in  height,  that  they 
been  shorn,  and  form,  as  we  have  said,  a  sort 
rasol :  than  these  cedars,  I  say,  never  fail 
change  their  figure.  The  branches,  which 
themselves,  rise  insensibly,  gathering  toge 
said,  and  turn  their  points  upward  towards  I 
altogether  a  pyramid.  It  is  Nature,  they  u 
this  movement,  and  makes  them  assume  a  n 
out  which  these  trees  never  could  sustain  the 
of  snow  remaining  for  so  long  a  time. 

*'  I  have  procured  more  particular  informat 
and  it  has  been  confirmed  by  the  testimony  o 
who  have  often  witnessed  it.  This  is  what 
the  Maronite  Patriarch  wrote  to  me  in  oni 
which  I  think  it  right  to  give  in  his  own 
Libani  quos  plantavit  Deus,  ut  Fsalmista  lot 
in  planitie  quAdam,  aliquantulum  infra  alt 
Libani  cacumen,  ubi  tempore  hyemali  maxin 
titas  descendit,  tribusque  et  ultra  mensibus 
minatur.  Cedri  in  altum  ascendunt  extensii 
gyrum  solo  parallelis,  conficientibus  suo  gyre 
solarem.  Sed  superveniente  nive,  quia  c 
magnA  quantitate  eos  desuper,  neque  poss) 
pondus  tanto  tempore  premens,  sine  certo  f 
mine,  Nature,  rerum  omnium  provida  mater, 
ut  advenientc  hycme  et  descendente  nive,  sut 
assurgant,  et  secum  invicem  uniti  constituan 
ut  melius  sese  ab  adveniente  hoste  tucantur 
ipsA  verum  est,  virtutcm  quamlibeC  xinitam  i 
tiorem.* 

**  The  cedars  of  Lebanon,  which,  as  the  Ps; 
himself  planted,  are  situated  in  a  little  plain  i 
the  loftiest  summit  of  Mount  Lebanon,  wher 
a  great  quantity  of  snow  falls,  and  continues  t 
or  longer.  The  cedars  are  high,  but  their 
out  parallel  with  the  ground  into  a  circle,  fo 
shield  against  the  sun.  But  when  the  sn^ 
would  be  heaped  upon  them  in  so  great  a  qui 
could  not  endure  such  a  weight  so  long  a  tii 
certain  danger  of  breaking.  Nature,  the  prov 
all,  has  endued  them  with  power,  that  w 
comes,  and  the  snow  descends,  their  boug 
rise,  and.  uniting  together,  form  a  cooe,  that 
better  defended  f^om  the  coming  enemy.  Fc 
self,  it  is  true,  that  virtiie,  as  it  It  united,  bee 
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Adown  the  glowing  sky ; 
?b  the  red  light  the  snow-flakes  fdl  like  fire. 
Louder  grows  the  Uting  wind. 
And  it  drifts  the  dust  of  the  snow. 
The  snow  is  clotted  in  his  hair, 
The  breath  of  Thalaba 
Is  iced  upon  his  lips. 
He  looks  around ;  the  darkness, 
ne  dizxy  floating  of  the  feathery  sky 
Close  in  his  narrow  view. 

7. 
^gth,  through  the  thick  atmosphere,  a  light 

Not  distant  tar  appears. 
He,  doubting  other  wiles  of  sorcery, 
^  mint^led  joy  and  fear,  yet  quicken*d  step, 
Bends  tliitherward  his  way. 

8.  * 

It  was  a  little,  lowly  dwelling-place. 
Amid  a  garden  whose  delightAil  air 
^ai  mild  and  fhigrant  as  the  evening  wind 
IWoj^  in  summer  o*er  the  coffee-groves  ^ 
^  Yemen,  and  its  blessed  bowers  of  balm. 
A  foant  of  Fire  that  in  the  centre  play*d 
RoU'd  all  around  its  wondrous  rivulets, 
ind  fed  the  garden  with  the  heat  of  life. 
Everywhere  magic!  the  Arabian's  heart 
Team*d  after  human  intercourse. 
A  light ; . .  the  door  unclosed  I . . 
Ail  silent.,  he  goes  in. 

9. 
lere  lay  a  Damsel,  sleeping  on  a  couch  : 
s  step  awoke  her,  and  she  gazed  at  him 
With  pleased  and  wondering  look, 
Fearlessly,  like  a  happy  child. 
Too  Innocent  to  fear. 
With  words  of  courtesy 
The  young  intruder  spake. 
At  the  sound  of  his  voice,  a  joy 
Kindled  her  bright  black  eyes ; 
She  rose  and  took  his  hand ; 
at  the  touch  the  joy  forsook  her  cheek : 

•*  Oh  I  it  is  cold  I*  she  cried, 
ight  I  should  have  felt  it  warm,  like  mine. 
But  tfaoa  art  like  the  rest  I " 

10. 

Thalaba  stood  mute  awhile. 

And  wondering  at  her  words  : 

Lady!** then  he  said:  *<I  have  travell'd  long 

In  this  cold  wilderness. 

Tin  life  is  weD-nigh  spent  !'* 


plant  b  about  the  size  of  the  orange  tree. 
r.  In  eoloor,  sise,  and  araell,  reaemblet  the  white 
.    The  berry  la  flrat  freen,  then  red,  in  which  ripe 


1*8  dcaerfptloii  of  ooflSee  ii  amniing.  "  They  drink 
ilack  water,  which  tlicy  call  cahwa,  made  of  a  fruit 
■t  of  BgjpC,  and  which  It  In  o>lour  like  ordlnaiy 
I  in  taite  like  Turfciah  wheat,  and  is  of  the  bigness 
baan.  Tbcy  fry,  or  rather  bom  it,  In  an  iron  pan, 
qr  Bqoor,  beat  It  to  powder,  and  boiling  it  with  (klr 
J  WMk»  lUs  drink  thereof;  which  hath  as  it  were 


11. 

UklLA. 

Art  thou  a  Man,  then  ? 

THALABA. 

Nay..  I  did  not  think 

Sorrow  and  toil  could  so  have  alter*d  me, 

As  to  seem  otherwise. 

LAILA. 

And  thou  canst  be  warm 
Sometimes?  life-warm  as  I  am ? 

THALABA. 

Surely,  Lady, 

As  others  are,  I  am,  to  heat  and  cold 

Subject  like  all.     Tou  see  a  Traveller, 

Bound  upon  hard  adventure,  who  requests 

Only  to  rest  him  here  to-night,. .  to-morrow 

He  will  pursue  his  way. 

LAILA. 

Oh  . .  not  to-morrow ! 

Not,  like  a  dream  of  joy,  depart  so  soon  1 

And  whither  wouldst  thou  go  ?  for  all  around 

Is  everlasting  winter,  ice  and  snow. 

Deserts  unpassable  of  endless  frost 

THALABA. 

He  who  has  led  me  here,  will  still  sustain  me 
Through  cold  and  hunger. 

12. 

"Hunger?"  Laila  cried: 

She  clapt  her  lily  hands. 

And  whether  firom  above,  or  from  below. 

It  came,  sight  could  not  see. 

So  suddenly  the  floor  was  spread  with  food. 

13. 

LAILA. 

Why  dost  thou  watch  with  hesitating  eyes 
The  banquet  ?  'tis  for  thee  !     I  bade  it  come. 

THALABA. 

Whence  came  it  ? 

LAILA. 

Blatters  it  from  whence  It  came  ? 

My  Father  sent  it :  when  I  call,  he  hears. 

Nay, . .  thou  hast  fabled  with  me  I  and  art  like 

The  forms  that  wait  upon  my  solitude. 

Human  to  eye  alone ; .  .  thy  hunger  would  not 

Question  so  idly  else. 


the  taste  of  a  burnt  crust,  and  Is  not  pleasant  to  the  palate.** 
—  Amb.  Trawli. 

Pietro  della  Valle  liked  It  better,  and  says  he  should  Intro- 
duce it  into  Italy.  •*  If."  said  he. "  it  were  drank  with  wine 
Instead  of  water,  I  should  think  It  Is  the  Nepenthe,  which, 
according  to  Homer,  Helen  brought  (h>m  Egypt,  for  It  Is 
certain  that  colfee  comes  from  that  country  ;  and  as  Nepenthe 
was  said  to  assuage  trouble  and  disquietude,  so  does  this 
senre  the  Turks  as  an  ordinary  pastime,  making  them  pass 
their  hours  in  conversation,  and  occasioning  pleasant  dis- 
course, which  induces  forgetftilneas  of  care.** 
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THALABA. 

IwUlnoteat! 

It  came  by  magic !  fool,  to  think  that  aught 

But  fhiud  and  danger  could  await  roe  here. 

Let  loose  my  cloak  1 . . 

LAILA. 

Begone  then,  intolent ! 

Why  dost  thou  stand  and  gaze  upon  me  thus  ? 

Ay  1  eye  the  features  well  that  threaten  thee 

With  fraud  and  danger  I  in  the  wilderness 

They  shall  avenge  me, . .  in  the  hour  of  want. 

Rise  on  thy  view,  and  make  thee  feel 

How  innocent  I  am : 

And  this  remember'd  cowardice  and  insult. 

With  a  more  painfiil  shame  will  bum  thy  cheek. 

Than  now  heats  mine  in  anger ! 

THALABA. 

Mark  me.  Lady  I 

Many  and  restless  are  my  enemies ; 

My  daily  paths  have  been  beset  with  snares 

Till  I  have  learnt  suspicion,  bitter  sufferings 

Teaching  the  needfiil  vice.  If  I  have  wrong'd  you, . . 

For  yours  should  be  the  face  of  innocence, .  . 

I  pray  you  pardon  me  I    In  the  name  of  Ood 

And  of  his  Prophet,  I  partake  your  food. 

LAILA. 

Lo,  now  1  thou  wert  afraid  of  sorcery. 
And  yet  hast  said  a  charm  1 

THALABA. 

A  charm? 

LAILA. 

And  wherefore  ? . . 

Is  it  not  delicate  food?  .  .  .What  mean  thy  words  ? 

I  have  heard  many  spells,  and  many  names. 

That  rule  the  Genii  and  the  Elements, 

But  never  these. 

THALABA. 

How  I  never  heard  the  names 
Of  God  and  of  the  Prophet  7 

LAILA. 

Never . . .  nay  now  ! 

Again  that  troubled  eye  ?  . .  thou  art  a  strange  man. 

And  wondrous  fearful . .  .  but  I  must  not  twice 

Be  charged  with  fraud  !  If  thou  suspectest  still. 

Depart  and  leave  me  ! 

1  It  It  well  known  how  much  the  OrienUlitts  are  addicted 
to  thii  pretended  science.  There  Is  a  curious  instance  of 
public  folly  In  Sir  John  Chardin's  TraTels. 

"  Sephle-Mlria  was  born  in  the  year  of  the  Egire  1067. 
For  the  superstition  of  the  Persians  will  not  let  us  know  the 
month  or  the  day.  Their  addiction  to  astrology  is  such, 
that  they  carefully  conceal  the  moments  of  their  princes* 
birth,  to  prevent  the  casting  their  natWItles,  where  they 
might  meet  perhaps  with  something  which  they  should  be 
unwilling  to  know." 

At  the  coronation  of  this  prince  two  astrologers  were  to  be 
present  with  an  astrolabe  in  their  hands,  to  take  the  fortu- 
nate hour,  as  they  term  it,  and  observe  the  lucky  moments 
that  a  happy  constellation  should  point  out  for  proceedings 
of  that  importance. 


THALABA. 

And  you  do  not  know 
The  God  that  made  you 

LAILA. 

Made  me,  man  ! . .  my  Fat 

Made  me.     He  made  this  dwelling,  a 

And  yonder  fountain-fire ;  and  ey 

He  visits  me,  and  takes  the  snow,  s 

Women  and  men,  like  thee ;  and  brea 

Motion,  and  life,  and  sense, .  .  but. 

They  are  chilling  cold ;  and  ever  whe 

They  melt  away  again,  and  leavt 

Alone  and  sad.     Oh  then  how 

When  it  is  day,  and  my  dear  Fat! 

And  cheers  me  with  kind  words  and 

My  dear,  dear  Father  1 . .  .Were  it  i 

I  am  so  weary  of  this  lonelii 

That  I  should  wish  I  also  were  < 

That  I  might  melt  away,  and  ce: 

THALABA. 

And  have  you  always  had  your  dw 
Amid  this  solitude  of  snov 

LAILA. 

I  think  so. 

I  can  remember,  with  unstead 

Tottering  from  room  to  room,  and  fli 

In  flowers,  and  toys,  and  sweetmeats,  thi 

Have  lost  their  power  to  please ;  which, w 

Raise  only  now  a  melancholy 

I  were  the  little  trifler  once 

Who  could  be  pleased  so  ligl 

THALABA. 

Then  you  know  not 
Your  Father's  art  ? 

LAILA. 

No.     I  besought  him  one 

To  give  me  power  like  his,  that  wh< 

I  might  go  with  him ;  but  he  shoo' 

And  said,  it  was  a  power  too  dearl 

And  kiss'd  me  with  the  tendemesi 

THALABA. 

And  wherefore  hath  he  hidden  yoi 
From  all  the  ways  of  humank 

LAILA. 

*Twas  fear. 
Fatherly  fear  and  love.     He  read 
And  saw  a  danger  in  my  des 

Sephie-Mlna  having  by  debauchery  matci 
health,  the  chief  physician  was  greatly  alar 
his  life  depended  upon  the  king's ;  or  if  his 
yet  he  was  sure  to  lose  his  estate  and  his  lil 
to  ail  those  who  attend  the  Asiatic  Sovereign 
under  their  care.  The  queen-mother,  ton. 
treason  or  ignorance,  believing  that  since  I 
physician,  he  was  obliged  to  cure  him.  Thii 
sician  at  his  wits*  end,  so  that  all  his  recript 
bethought  himself  of  one  that  was  peculiarl} 
tlon,  and  which  few  physicians  would  ever 
as  not  being  to  be  met  with  neither  in  Galen  i 
What  does  he  then  do,  but  out  of  an  extraord 
wit,  he  begins  to  lay  the  fault  upon  the  stan 
astrologers,  crying  out  that  they  wen  al 
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therrfore  placed  me  here  amid  the  snows, 
Liid  laid  a  spell  that  never  human  eye, 
t  of  man  by  chance  should  reach  the  depth 
Us  wide  waste,  shall  see  one  trace  of  grove, 
'arden  or  dwelling-place,  or  yonder  fire, 
bat  thaws  and  mitigates  the  frosen  sky. 
^Qd,  more  than  this,  even  if  the  Enemy 
Should  come,  I  have  a  Guardian  here. 

TBALABA. 

A  Guardian  ? 

LAILA. 

'ell,  that  when  my  sight  unclosed  upon  thee, 
here  was  no  dark  suspicion  in  thy  face, 
^ad  called  his  succour  I  Wilt  thou  see  him  ? 
Lt,  if  t  woman  can  have  terrified  thee, 
*^  wnt  thou  bear  his  unrelaxing  brow. 
And  lifted  lightnings  ? 

THALABA. 

Lead  me  to  him.  Lady  I 

14. 

She  took  him  by  the  hand, 
^nd  through  the  porch  they  pass'd. 
Over  the  garden  and  the  grove 
The  fbuntain-streams  of  fire 
FourM  a  broad  light  like  noon : 
A  broad  unnatural  light, 
>ch  made  the  rose's  Uush  of  beauty  pale, 
^Imm'd  the  rich  geranium's  scarlet  blase. 

The  various  verdure  of  the  grove 

^Qie  here  one  undistingiiishable  grey, 

Chequer'd  with  blacker  shade. 

Suddenly  LaUa  stopt, 

"  I  do  not  think  thou  art  the  enemy," 

She  said,  "  but  He  will  know  ! 

If  thou  hast  meditated  wrong, 

Stranger,  depart  in  time . . . 

I  would  not  lead  thee  to  thy  death." 

15. 
She  tum'd  her  gentle  eyes 
rard  him  then  with  anxious  tenderness, 
let  him  pierce  my  breast,"  cried  Thalaba, 
**  If  it  hide  thought  to  harm  you ! " 


liat  if  Uie  king  lay  in  a  languishing  condition,  and 
recorer  his  health,  it  was  because  they  had  failed 
the  happy  hour,  or  the  aspect  of  a  fortunate  con. 
St  the  time  of  his  coronation."  The  stratagem 
the  king  was  re-crowned,  and  by  the  new  name  of 

lave  DOW  to  refUte  their  error,  who  are  persuaded 
a  beads,  nude  under  certain  constellations,  may 
ra,  and  be  as  ft  were  guides  and  counsellors,  upon 
OS,  to  those  that  had  them  in  their  possession, 
••e  Is  one  Tepct,  who  affirms,  that  Henry  de  Vil- 
■adi  a  one  at  Madrid,  broken  to  pieces  afterwards 
iT  Jobo  11..  king  of  Castile.  The  same  thing  is 
f  BartliolciDew  Siblllns,  and  the  author  of  the 
hr  WorU,  of  Virgil ;  by  WiUiam  of  Malmsbory,  of 
by  John  Gower,  of  Robert  of  Lincoln ;  by  the 
wplc  of  BnglaDd.  of  Roger  Bacon ;  and  by  Toi- 
1^  of  Affia,  George  of  Venice,  Delrio,  Sibillus, 
nd  olheri,  too  many  to  awnrion,  of 


ULlUL, 

'Tls  a  figure. 

Almost  I  fear  to  look  at  I ..  yet  come  on. 

*Twill  ease  me  of  a  heaviness  that  .seems 

To  sink  my  heart ;  and  thou  may*st  dwell  here  then 

In  safety ; .  .  for  thou  shalt  not  go  to-morrow. 

Nor  on  the  after,  nor  the  after  day. 

Nor  ever !     It  was  only  solitude 

Which  made  my  misery  here, . . 

And  now,  that  I  can  see  a  human  fiux. 

And  hear  a  human  voice . . . 

Oh  no  I  thou  wilt  not  leave  me  1 

THALABA. 

Alas,  I  must  not  rest ! 

The  star  that  ruled  at  my  nativity. 

Shone  with  a  strange  and  blasting  influence. 

O  gentle  Lady  !  I  should  draw  upon  you 

A  killing  curse ! 

LAILA. 

But  I  will  ask  my  Father 

To  save  you  from  all  danger ;  and  you  know  not 

The  wonders  he  can  work  ;  and  when  I  ask. 

It  is  not  in  his  power  to  say  me  nay. 

Perhaps  thou  know'st  the  happiness  it  is 

To  have  a  tender  Father? 

THALABA. 

He  was  one. 

Whom,  like  a  loathsome  leper,  I  have  tainted 

With  my  contagious  destiny.    One  evening 

He  kiss'd  me  as  he  wont,  and  laid  his  hands 

Upon  my  head,  and  blest  me  ere  I  slept 

His  dying  groan  awoke  me,  for  the  Murderer 

Had  stolen  upon  our  sleep  1 . . .  For  me  was  meant 

The  midnight  blow  of  death ;  ray  Father  died ; 

The  brother  playmates  of  my  infancy. 

The  baby  at  the  breast,  they  perish'd  all, . . 

All  in  that  dreadful  hour ! . . .  but  I  was  saved 

To  remember  and  revenge. 

16. 

She  answer'd  not ;  for  now. 

Emerging  from  the  o'er-arch'd  avenue. 

The  finger  of  her  upraised  hand 

Mark'd  where  the  Guardian  of  the  garden  stood. 

It  was  a  brazen  Image,  every  limb  * 


Albertus  Magnus ;  who,  as  the  most  expert,  had  made  an 
entire  man  of  the  same  metal,  and  had  spent  thirty  years 
without  any  interruption  In  forming  him  under  several  as- 
pects and  constellations .  For  example,  he  formed  the  eyes, 
according  to  the  said  Tostatus.  in  his  Commentaries  upon 
Exodus,  when  the  sun  was  in  a  sign  of  the  Zodiac,  correspon- 
dent to  that  part,  casting  them  out  of  divers  metals  mixed  toge- 
ther, and  marked  with  the  characters  of  the  same  signs  and 
planets,  and  their  several  and  necessary  aspects.  The  same 
method  he  observed  in  the  head,  neck,  shoulders,  thighs,  and 
legs,  all  which  were  fashioned  at  several  times,  and  being  put 
and  fastened  together  in  the  form  of  a  man,  had  the  faculty 
to  reveal  to  the  laid  Albertus  the  solutions  of  all  his  principal 
difficulties.  To  which  they  add  (that  nothing  be  lost  of  the 
story  of  the  Statue),  that  it  was  battered  to  pieces  by  St. 
Thomas,  merely  because  he  could  not  endure  its  excess  of 
prating. 

"  But,  to  give  a  more  rational  account  of  this  Androides  of 
Albertus,  as  also  of  all  these  miraculous  heads,  I  conceive 
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And  swelling  vein  and  muscle  true  to  life : 

The  left  knee  bending  on, 

The  other  straight,  firm  planted,  and  his  hand 

.     Lifted  on  high  to  hurl 

The  lightning  that  it  grasped. 

17. 

When  Thalaba  approach*d. 

The  enchanted  Image  knew  Hodeirah*s  son. 

And  hurrd  the  lightning  at  the  dreaded  foe. 

But  fhnn  Mohareb's  hand 

Had  Thalaba  received  Abdaldar's  Ring. 

Blindly  the  wicked  work 

The  righteous  will  of  Heaven. 

Full  hi  his  fiBu:e  the  lightning-bolt  was  driven ; 

The  scatter'd  fire  recoil*d ; 

Like  the  flowing  of  a  summer  gale  he  felt 

Its  InefTectual  force ; 

His  countenance  was  not  changed, 

Nor  a  hair  of  his  head  was  singed. 

18. 

He  started,  and  his  glance 

Tum*d  angrily  upon  the  Maid. 

The  sight  disarm*d  suspicion ; . .  breathless,  pale. 

Against  a  tree  she  stood ; 

Her  wan  lips  quivering,  and  her  eyes 

Upraised,  in  silent  supplicating  fear. 

19. 

Anon  she  started  with  a  scream  of  joy, 

Seeing  her  Father  there, 

And  ran  and  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck. 

**  Save  me  !  **  she  cried,  '*  the  Enemy  is  come ! 

Save  me !  save  me  1  Okba  I " 

20. 

"  Okba ! "  repeats  the  youth ; 

For  never  since  that  hour. 

When  in  the  tent  the  Spirit  told  his  name, 

Had  Thalaba  let  slip 

The  memory  of  his  Father's  murderer ; 

"  Okba  I " . .  and  in  his  hand 

He  graspt  an  arrow-shaft. 

And  he  rush*d  on  to  strike  him. 


the  original  of  thii  fable  may  well  be  deduced  (yom  the  Te- 
r^>h  of  the  Hebrews,  by  which,  a«  Mr.  Selden  affirm*,  many 
are  of  opinion,  that  we  must  understand  what  is  said  In 
Genesis  concerning  Laban's  Gods,  and  in  the  first  book  of 
Kings,  concerning  the  image  which  Michal  put  into  the  bed 
In  David's  place.  For  R.  Eleaser  holds,  that  it  was  made  of 
the  head  of  a  male  child,  the  first<bom,  and  that  dead-bom, 
onder  whose  tongue  they  applied  a  lamen  of  gold,  whereon 
were  engraved  the  characters  and  inscriptions  of  certain 
planets,  which  the  Jews  superstitiously  wandered  up  and 
down  with.  Instead  of  the  Urim  and  Thummlm,or  theBphod 
of  the  high-priest.  And  that  this  original  is  true  and  well 
deduced,  there  Is  a  manifest  Indicium,  in  that  Henry  D'Assia 
and  Bartholom«u*  Siblllus  affirm,  that  the  Androldes  of 
Albertus,  and  the  head  made  by  Virgil,  were  composed  of 
flesh  and  bone,  yet  not  by  nature  but  by  art.  But  this  being 
Judged  Impossible  by  modern  authors,  and  the  vertue  of 
Images,  amulets,  and  planetary  Sigllls,  being  In  great  repu> 
tation,  men  have  thought  ever  since,  (taking  their  opinion 
firom  Trism^{istas  affirming  In  his  Ascleplon,  that  of  the 


21. 

<*  Son  of  Hoddrah !  **  the  Old  Man  repUcd, 

*♦  My  hour  is  not  yet  come ;  ** 

And  putting  forth  his  hand 

Gently  he  repell'd  the  Touth. 

'*  My  hour  is  not  yet  come  I 

But  thou  may*8t  shed  this  innocent  Maiden*s  blood ; 

That  vengeance  God  allows  thee  1  ** 

22. 

Around  her  Father's  neck 

Still  Laila's  hands  were  clasp'd ; 

Her  face  was  tum'd  to  ThaUba, 

A  broad  light  floated  o'er  its  marble  paleness, 

As  the  wind  waved  the  fountain  fire. 

Her  large  dilated  eye,  in  horror  raised, 

Watch'd  every  look  and  movement  of  the  youth : 

*'  Not  upon  her,**  said  he, 

'*  Not  upon  her,  Hodeirah's  blood  cries  out 

For  vengeance  I "  and  again  his  lifted  arm 

Threaten'd  the  Sorcerer : 

Again  withheld,  it  felt 

A  barrier  that  no  human  strength  could  burst 

23. 

**  Thou  dost  not  aim  the  blow  more  eagerly,** 

Okba  replied,  *«  than  I  would  rush  to  meet  it ! 

But  that  were  poor  revenge. 

O  Thalaba,  thy  God 

Wreaks  on  the  innocent  head 

His  vengeance ; . .  I  must  suffer  in  my  cbOd ! 

Why  dost  thou  pause  to  strike  thy  victim  ?    Allah 

Permits, . .  commands  the  deed.** 


24. 

"  Liar ! "  quoth  Thalaba. 

And  Laila's  wondering  eye 

Look'd  up,  all  anguish,  to  her  father^s  fkce. 

**  By  Allah  and  the  Prophet,"  he  replied, 

**  I  speak  the  words  of  truth. 

Misery  1  misery  I 

That  I  must  beg  mine  enemy  to  speed 

The  inevitable  vengeance  now  so  near  1 

I  read  it  in  her  horoscope ; 

gods,  some  were  made  by  the  Sovereign  God.  and  others  by 
men,  who.  by  some  art,  had  the  power  to  unite  the  InTlsible 
spirlu  to  things  visible  and  corporeal,  as  it  explained  at  isn* 
t^  St  Augustine.)  that  such  figures  were  made  of  copper  or 
some  other  metal,  whereon  men  had  wrought  under  soae 
favourable  aspects  of  Heaven  and  the  planets. 

"  My  design  Is  not  absolutely  to  deny  thai  be  might  caofom 
some  head  or  statue  of  man.  Uke  that  of  Memoon,  tram 
which  proceeded  a  small  sound  and  pleasant  noise,  when  the 
rising  sun  came,  by  his  heat,  to  rwriff  and  force  out,  by  eer> 
tain  small  conduits,  the  air  which.  In  the  eold  of  the  nliiit, 
was  condensed  within  it.  Or  haply,  they  might  be  Uke  tboss 
statues  of  Boetlus.  whereof  Casslodonis  speaUag.  saM. 
"  Metalla  muglunt,  Diomedis  in  are  groes  bucdnant.  «Bses 
anguis  inslbllat.  avM  slmulatar  frltinniunt,  et  qua  proprkB 
Tocem  netdunt,  ab  sere  dulcedinem  probantur  emittert  caa- 
feUensB  ;**  for  such  I  doubt  not  but  may  be  made  by  the  kdp 
of  that  part  of  natural  magic  whidi  depends  oo  the 
raatics.*' — Dmiet*$  HMorf  vf  Ut^, 
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birtb-star  wum*d  me  of  Hodeirah*8  race. 
I  Uid  a  spell,  and  call'd  a  Spirit  up ; 
He  antwered,  one  must  die, 
Laila  or  Thalaba. . . 
Aocursed  Spirit !  even  in  truth 
Giving  a  lying  hope  1 
"Sut,  I  ascended  the  seventh  Heaven, 
.nd  on  the  Everlasting  Table  there^i 
In  characters  of  light, 
I  read  her  written  doom. 
^ars  that  it  has  gnawn  me  1  and  the  load 
f  sin  that  it  has  laid  upon  my  soul  t 
"^  on  this  hand,  that  in  the  only  hour 

The  fiivourixig  Stars  allow*d, 
^ttdCd  with  other  blood  than  thine. 

dost  thou  stand  and  gaze  incredulous  ? 
Og  man,  be  mercifUl,  and  keep  her  not 
Longer  in  agony." 

25. 

Thalaba*s  unbelieving  flrown 

Scowrd  on  the  Sorcerer, 

t  in  the  air  the  rush  of  wings  was  heard, 

And  Azrael  stood  before  them. 

In  equal  terror,  at  the  sight, 

Tht  Enchanter,  the  Destroyer  stood. 

And  Laila,  the  victim  Maid. 

1  table  It  suspended  in  the  Seventh  Hearen,  and 
ram  the  Demons,  lest  they  should  change  or  corrupt 
thereon.  Its  length  Is  so  great  as  is  the  space  be- 
m  and  earth,  its  breadth  equal  to  the  distance 
ttit  to  the  west,  and  it  is  made  of  one  pearl.  The 
was  created  by  the  finger  of  Ood  ;  that  also  is  of 
of  such  length  and  breadth,  that  a  swift  horse  could 
illop  round  it  in  five  hundred  years.  It  is  so  en- 
X,  self-moTed,  it  writes  all  things,  past,  present, 
ne.  Light  is  lU  ink,  and  the  language  which  it 
he  Angel  Seraphael  understands."  —  Maracei. 
r  celebrate  the  night  Leileth-ul-beraeth,  on  the  I5th 
th  of  Scbabann,  with  great  apprehension  and  terror 
ry  consider  it  at  tlie  tremendous  night,  on  which 
Kiramenn-keatibinn.  placed  on  each  side  of  man- 
ite  down  their  good  and  bad  actions,  deliver  up 
,  and  receive  fresh  ones  for  the  continuance  of  the 
Dymcut.  It  is  believed,  also,  tluit  on  that  night,  the 
lirail,  the  angel  of  death,  gives  up  also  his  records, 
«  another  book,  in  which  are  written  the  names  of 
••tined  to  die  in  the  following  year." — D'OAuon. 
,  In  the  Fourth  Heaven,  I  l>ehelda  most  prodigious 
1  admirable  presence  and  aspect,  in  whose  aweful 
« there  appeared  neither  mirth  nor  sorrow,  but  an 
bl«  mixture  of  both.  He  neither  smiled  In  my 
id  be,  indeed,  scarce  turn  his  eyes  towards  me  to 
me,  as  all  the  rest  did,  yet  he  returned  my  salu- 
r  a  very  ooortoous,  obUging  manner,  and  said, 
to  these  mansions,  O  Bfahoroet;  thou  art  the 
in  the  Almi^ty  hath  endowed  with  all  the  united 
of  nature ;  and  upon  whom  he,  of  his  immense 
\aah  been  pleased  to  bestow  the  utmost  of  his  divine 

stood  before  him  a  most  beautiful  table,  of  a  vast 
and  extent,  written  all  over,  almost  from  the  top 
m,  in  a  very  close,  and  scarce  distinguishable  cha- 
o  which  written  table  his  eyes  were  continually 
■o  exeeedln^y  hitent  he  was  upon  that  his  occu- 
t,  fhoogh  I  stood  steadfastly  observing  his  coun- 
onldnotperoriveblscqfelidsoncetomove.  Casting 
wards  the  left  side  of  him,  I  beheld  a  prodigious 
f  Um,  the  leaves  whereof  were  as  Innumerable  as 


26. 

**  Son  of  Hodeirah  I  **  said  the  Angel  of  Death, 

**  The  accursed  fables  not. 

When  from  the  Eternal  Hand  I  took 

The  yearly  scroll  of  Fate,  9 

Her  name  was  written  there  ; . . 

Her  leaf  had  wither  d  on  the  Tree  of  Life.  9 

This  is  the  hour,  and  from  thy  hands 
Ck)mmi8sion*d  to  receive  the  Maid  I  come." 

27. 

*'  Hear  me,  O  Angel  1 "  Thalaba  replied ; 

"  To  avenge  my  father's  death. 

To  work  the  will  of  Heaven, 

To  root  from  earth  the  accursed  sorcerer  race, 

I  have  dared  danger  undismay'd, 

I  have  lost  all  my  soul  held  dear, 

I  am  cut  off  from  all  the  ties  of  life. 

Unmurmuring.     For  whate'er  awaits  me  still, 

Pursuing  to  the  end  the  enterprise. 

Peril  or  pain,  I  bear  a  ready  heart 

But  strike  this  Maid  1  this  innocent  I . . . 

Angel,  I  dare  not  do  it** 

28. 
**  Remember,**  answer'd  Azrael,  "  all  thou  say*st 

Is  written  down  for  judgement !  every  woid 
In  the  balance  of  thy  trial  must  be  weigh'd !  *'  * 

the  sands  of  the  ocean,  and  upon  every  one  of  which  were 
certain  characters  inscribed.  Being  extremely  desirous  of 
knowing  the  secret  of  this  wonderful  mystery,  I  enquired  of 
Gabriel  the  meaning  of  what  I  was  examining  with  my  eyes 
with  so  anxious  a  curiosity.  The  obliging  angel,  to  satisfy 
my  longing,  said,  *  That  person,  concerning  whom  thou  art  so 
very  inquisitive,  is  the  redoububle  Azarael^  the  Angel  of 
Death,  who  was  never  yet  known  either  to  laugh,  smile,  or  be 
merry ;  for,  depend  upon  it,  my  twloved  Mahomet,  had  he 
been  capable  of  smiling,  or  looking  pleasant  upon  any  creature 
in  nature,  it  would  assuredly  have  been  upon  thee  alone.  This 
table,  upon  which  thou  bcholdest  him  so  attentively  fixing  his 
looks,  is  called  Et  Lough  El  Mahqfimd,  and  is  the  register 
upon  which  are  engraven  the  names  of  every  individual  soul 
breathing ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  inspection  of  tliat  register 
taketh  up  the  greatest  part  of  his  time,  yet  he  more  particularly 
looketh  it  all  over  five  times  a-day,  which  are  at  those  very 
same  instants  wherein  the  true  believers  are  obliged  to  oflbr 
up  their  adorations  to  our  Omnipotent  Lord.  The  means 
whereby  he  understandeth  when  the  thread  of  each  individual 
life  is  run  out  and  expired,  is  to  look  upon  the  branches  of 
that  vast  tree  thou  there  beholdest,  upon  the  leaves  whereof 
are  written  the  names  of  all  mortals,  every  one  having  his 
peculiar  leaf;  there,  forty  days  before  the  time  of  any  person's 
life  is  expired,  his  respective  leaf  beginning  to  fade,  wither, 
and  grow  dry,  and  the  letters  of  his  name  to  disappear ;  at  the 
end  of  the  fortieth  day  they  are  quite  blotted  out,  and  the 
leaf  falleth  to  the  ground,  by  which  ^xaro^/ certainly  knoweth 
that  the  breath  of  its  owner  is  ready  to  leave  the  body,  and 
hasteneth  away  to  take  possession  of  the  departing  soul.* 

"  The  siso  or  stature  of  this  formidable  angel  was  so  in- 
comprehensibly stupendous,  so  unmeasurably  great,  that  if  this 
earthly  globe  of  ours,  with  all  that  is  thereon  contained,  were 
to  be  placed  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  it  would  seem  no  more 
than  one  single  grain  of  mustard-seed  (though  the  smallest  of 
all  seeds)  would  do  if  laid  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth.**  i— 
Babadan. 

*  The  balance  of  the  dead  is  an  article  in  almost  every 
creed.  Mahomroed  borrowed  it  from  the  Persians.  I  know 
not  f^om  whence  the  Monks  introduced  it ;  probably  they 
were  Ignorant  enough  to  have  invented  the  obvious  fiction. 

In  the  Vision  of  ThurcUlus,  the  ceremony  is  accurately 
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29. 

<*  So  be  it  I  **  said  the  Youth : 

**  He  who  can  read  the  secrets  of  the  heart. 

Will  judge  with  righteousness  1 

This  is  no  doubtful  path ; 

The  voice  of  God  within  me  cannot  lie. . . 

I  will  not  harm  the  innocent" 

30. 

He  said,  and  fh)m  above, 

As  though  it  were  the  Voice  of  Night, 

The  startling  answer  came. 

"  Son  of  Hodeirah,  think  again  I 

One  must  depart  from  hence, 

Laila,  or  Thalalia ; 

She  dies  for  thee,  or  thou  for  her ; 

It  must  be  life  for  life  ! 

Son  of  Hodeirah  weigh  it  well. 

While  yet  the  choice  is  thine  1  ** 

31. 

He  hesitated  not. 

But,  looking  upward,  spread  his  hands  to  Heaven, 

«  Oneiza,  in  thy  bower  of  Paradise, 

Receive  me,  still  unstained  I " 


"WhatI 


n 


32. 
exclaim'd  Okba,  **  darest  thou  disobey. 
Abandoning  all  claim 
To  Allah's  longer  aid  ?  " 


described.  *'  At  the  end  of  the  north  wall,  within  the  church, 
sate  St.  Paul,  and  opposite  him,  without,  wu  the  devil  and 
his  angels.  At  the  feet  of  the  devil,  a  burning  pit  flamed  up, 
which  was  the  mouth  of  the  pit  of  heh.  A  balance,  equally 
poised,  was  fixed  upon  the  wall,  between  the  deril  and  the 
apostle,  one  scale  hanging  before  each.  The  apostle  had  two 
weights,  a  greater  and  a  les*.  all  »hining,  and  like  gold,  and 
the  devil  also  had  two  imoky  and  black  onei.  Therefore,  the 
souls  that  were  all  black,  came  one  after  another,  with  great 
fear  and  trembling,  to  behold  the  weighing  of  their  good  and 
evil  works  ;  for  these  weights  weighed  the  works  of  all  the 
•ouls,  according  to  the  good  or  evil  which  they  had  done. 
When  the  scale  inclined  to  the  apostle,  he  took  the  soul,  and 
hitroduced  it  through  the  eastern  gate,  into  the  fire  of  Pur- 
gatory, that  there  it  might  expiate  its  crimes.  But  when  the 
scale  inclined  and  sunk  towards  the  devil,  then  he  and  his 
angels  snatched  the  soul,  miserably  howling  and  cursing  the 
father  and  mother  that  begot  it,  to  eternal  torments,  and  cast 
it  with  laughter  and  grinning  into  the  deep  and  fiery  pit 
which  was  at  the  feet  of  the  devil.  Of  this  balance  of  good 
and  evil,  much  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Holy 
Fathers.**—- i\fa/M<ru;  Paris. 

Concerning  the  salvation  of  Charlemagne,  Archbishop 
Turpin,  a  man  of  holy  life,  wrote  thus :  "  I,  Turpin,  Arch- 
bishop of  Rbeims,  being  in  my  chamber  in  the  city  of  Vienna, 
saying  my  prayeis,  saw  a  legion  of  devils  in  the  air,  who  were 
making  a  great  noise.  I  adjured  one  of  them  to  tell  me  from 
whence  they  came,  and  wherefore  they  made  so  great  an 
uproar.  And  he  replied  that  they  came  from  Aix  la  Cha- 
pelle,  where  a  great  lord  had  died,  and  that  they  were  re- 
turning in  anger,  because  they  had  not  been  able  to  carry 
away  his  soul.  1  asked  him  who  the  great  lord  was,  and  why 
they  had  not  been  able  to  carry  away  his  soul  ?  He  replied. 
That  it  was  Charlemagne,  and  that  Santiago  had  been  greatly 
against  them.  And  I  asked  him  how  Santiago  had  been 
against  them  ;  and  he  replied.  We  were  weighing  the  good 
and  the  evil  which  he  had  done  in  this  world,  and  Santiago 
brought  so  much  timber,  and  so  many  stones  fhrai  the 
churches  which  he  had  founded  in  his  name,  that  they 


33. 

The  eager  exultation  of  his  speech 

Earthward  rccali'd  the  thoughts  of  Tludaba. 

"  And  dost  thou  triumph.  Murderer  ?  dost  thou  deem 

Because  I  perish,  that  the  imsleeping  lids 

Of  Justice  shall  be  closed  upon  thy  crime  ? 

Poor,  miserable  man  !  that  thou  canst  live 

With  such  beast-blindness  in  the  present  joy. 

When  o'er  thy  head  the  sword  of  God 

Hangs  for  the  certain  stroke  ! " 

34. 

**  Servant  of  Allah,  thou  hast  disobey'd ; 

God  hath  abandoned  thee ; 

This  hour  is  mine ! "  cried  Okba, 

And  shook  his  daughter  off, 

And  drew  the  dagger  from  his  vest. 

And  aim'd  the  deadly  blow. 

35. 
All  was  accomplish'd.     Laila  rush'd  between 

To  save  the  saviour  Youth. 

She  met  the  blow,  and  sunk  into  his  arms. 

And  Azrael,  from  the  hands  of  Thalaba,* 

Beceived  her  iiarting  soul. 


greatly  overbalanced  all  his  evil  works;  and  so  wc  had 
no  power  over  his  soul.  And  having  said  this,  the  devil  di«- 
speared." 

We  must  understand  from  this  vision  of  Archbishop 
Turpin,  that  they  who  build  or  repair  churches  in  this  world, 
erect  resting  places  and  inns  for  their  salvation.  _^i>/c7ria 
do  Imperador  Carlot  Magna,  et  dot  Dote  Para  de  Franca. 

Two  other  corollaries  follow  from  the  vision.  The  devil's 
way  home  from  Aix  la  Chapelle  lay  through  Vienna  \  and  as 
churches  go  by  weight,  an  architect  of  Sir  Jolm  Vanbrugh's 
school  should  always  be  employed. 

This  tMlance  of  the  dead  was  an  easy  and  apt  metaphor, 
but  clumsily  imagined  as  an  actual  mode  of  trial. 

"  For  take  thy  ballaunce.  if  thou  be  so  wi»e. 

And  weigh  the  winde  that  under  heaven  doth  blow ; 
Or  weigh  the  light  that  in  the  east  doth  rise  ; 
Or  weigh  the  thought  that  from  man's  mind  doth  flow ; 
But  if  the  weight  of  these  thou  canst  not  show. 
Weigh  but  one  word  which  from  thy  lips  doth  fall." 

Spenter. 

1  This  double  meaning  is  in  the  spirit  of  oracular  pre- 
diction. The  classical  reader  will  remember  the  equivoca- 
tions of  Apollo.  The  fable  of  the  Young  Man  and  the  Lion 
in  the  Tapestry  will  be  more  generally  recollected.  We  have 
many  buildings  in  England  to  which  this  story  has  been 
applied.  Cooke's  Folly,  near  Bristol,  derives  its  name  fk-om 
a  similar  tradition. 

The  History  of  the  Buccaneers  affords  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  prophecy  occaiioning  its  own  accomplishment. 

**  Before  my  first  going  over  into  the  Sotah  Seas  with  Captain 
Sharp,  (and  indeed  before  any  privateers,  at  least  since  Drake 
and  Orengham  had  gone  that  way  which  wc  afterwards  went, 
except  £a  Soitnd,  a  French  captain,  who.  by  Cat>tain  H'right't 
instructions,  had  ventured  as  far  as  Chiapo  town  with  a  body 
of  men,  but  was  driven  back  again,)  1  being  then  on  board 
Captain  Coxon,  in  company  with  three  or  four  more  privateers, 
about  four  leagues  to  the  ean  of  Portobcl,  we  took  the  packets 
bound  thither  from  Cartkagena.  We  opened  a  great  quantity 
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THE  BLBVENTH  BOOK. 


**  Thote.  Sir,  that  trafflc  in  th«se  leu. 
Fraught  not  their  bark  with  feari.'* 

Sir  Robert  Howard. 


1. 
O  FOOL,  to  think  thy  human  hand 
Cotdd  check  the  chariot-wheels  of  Destiny  f 
To  dream  of  weakness  in  the  all-knowing  Mind, 
That  its  decrees  should  change  ! 
To  hope  that  the  united  Powers 
Of  Earth,  and  Air,  and  UeU, 
Might  blot  one  letter  from  the  Book  of  Fate, 
Might  break  one  link  of  the  eternal  chain  I 
Thou  miserable,  wicked,  poor  old  man  ! 
Fall  now  upon  the  body  of  thy  child. 
Beat  now  thy  breast,  and  pluck  the  bleeding  hairs 
From  thy  grey  beard,  and  lay 
Thine  ineffectual  hand  to  close  her  wound, 
And  call  on  Hell  to  aid. 
And  call  on  Heaven  to  send 
Its  merciful  thunderbolt  I 

2. 

The  young  Arabian  silently 

Beheld  his  frantic  grief. 

The  presence  of  the  hated  youth 

To  raging  anguish  stung 

The  wretched  Sorcerer. 

**  Ay  !  look  and  triumph  !"  he  exclaimed : 

«  This  is  the  justice  of  thy  God  I 

A  righteous  God  is  he,  to  let 


of  the  mrrchanti*  letters,  and  found  the  contents  of  many  or 
them  to  bevery  surprising ;  the  merchants  of  several  parts  of 
Old  Spain  thereby  informing  their  correspondents  ot  Panama 
and  elsewhere,  of  a  certain  prophecy  that  went  about  Spain 
that  year,  the  tenor  of  which  was,  *  that  there  would  be 
English  priTateers  that  year  in  the  fVett  Indift,  who  would 
make  such  great  discoTeries,  as  to  open  a  door  into  the  South 
Seai*  which  they  supposed  was  fastest  shut ;  and  the  letters 
were  accordingly  full  of  cautions  to  their  (fiends  to  be  rery 
watchful  and  careful  of  their  coasts. 

**  This  door  they  spake  of,  we  all  concluded  must  be  the 
passage  OTer-land  through  the  country  of  the  Indians  of 
Dan'en^  who  were  a  little  before  this  become  our  fHends,  and 
had  lately  (alien  out  with  the  Spaniards,  breaking  off  the  in- 
tercourse which  for  some  time  they  had  with  them.  And 
upon  calling  also  to  mind  the  (V-equent  inYitations  we  had  from 
those  Indians  a  little  before  this  time,  to  pass  through  their 
country  and  (al\  upon  the  Spaniards  in  the  Souih  Seas,  we 
troia  henceforward  began  to  entertain  such  thoughts  in 
earnest,  and  soon  came  to  a  resolution  to  make  those  attempts 
which  we  afterwards  did  with  Captains  Sharp,  Coxon,  Ac. 
So  that  the  taking  these  letters  ga?e  the  first  life  to  those 
bold  undertakings;  and  we  took  the  advantage  of  the  fears 
the  Spantatds  were  in  from  that  propbeqr,  or  probable  con- 


His  vengeance  fiiU  upon  the  innocent  head  I . . 
Curse  thee,  curse  thee,  Thalaba !  '* 

3. 

All  feelings  of  revenge 

Had  left  Hodeirah's  son. 

Pitying  and  silently  he  heard 

The  victim  of  his  own  iniquities ; 

Not  with  the  officious  hand 

Of  consolation,  fretting  the  sore  wound 

He  could  not  hope  to  heal. 

4. 

So  as  the  Servant  of  the  Prophet  stood, 

With  sudden  motion  the  night-air 

Gently  fann'd  his  cheek. 

'Twas  a  Green  Bird,  whose  wings 

Had  waved  the  quiet  air. 

On  the  hand  of  Thalaba 

The  Green  Bird  perch'd,  and  tum'd 

A  mild  eye  up,  as  if  to  win 

The  Adventurer's  confidence ; 

Then,  springing  on,  flew  forward  ; 

And  now  again  returns 

To  court  him  to  the  way ; 

And  now  his  hand  perceives 

Her  rosy  feet  press  firmer,  as  she  leaps 

Upon  the  wing  again. 

5. 

Obedient  to  the  call, 
By  the  pale  moonKght  Thalaba  pursued, 

0*er  trackless  snows,  his  way ; 
Unknowing  he  what  blessed  messenger 

Had  come  to  guide  his  steps, . . 

That  LaiU*s  spirit  went  before  his  path. 

Brought  up  in  darkness,  and  the  child  of  sin, 

Tet,  as  the  meed  of  spotless  innocence. 

Just  Heaven  permitted  her  by  one  good  deed 

To  work  her  own  redemption  after  death ; 

So,  till  the  Judgement  day. 

She  might  abide  in  bliss. 

Green  warbler  of  the  Bowers  of  Paradise.  ^ 


Jecture,  or  whatever  it  were ;  for  we  sealed  up  most  of  the 
letters  again,  and  sent  them  ashore  to  Portobet."— Dampier. 

1  The  souls  of  the  blessed  are  supposed  tiy  some  c^  the 
Mahommedans  to  animate  green  birds  in  the  groves  of 
paradise.  Was  this  opinion  invented  to  conciliate  the  Pagan 
Arabs,  who  believed,  that  of  the  blood  near  the  dead  person's 
brain  was  formed  a  bird  named  Hamah,  which  once  In  a 
hundred  years  visited  the  sepulchre  ? 

To  this  there  is  an  allusion  in  the  Moallakat.  *•  Then  I 
knew  with  certainty,  that,  in  so  fierce  a  contest  with  them, 
many  a  heavy  blow  would  make  the  perched  birds  of  the  brain 
fiy  quickly  fi-om  every  tkuU."-.  Poem  qf  Aniara. 

In  the  Bahar.Danush,  parrots  are  called  the  green-vested 
resemblers  of  Heaven's  dwellers.  The  following  passages  in 
the  same  work  may,  perhaps,  allude  to  the  same  superstition, 
or  perhaps  are  merely  meUphorical,  in  the  usual  style  of  its 
true  oriental  bombast.  "  The  bird  of  understanding  fied 
from  the  nest  of  my  brain."  *'  My  Joints  and  members 
seemed  as  if  they  would  separate  from  each  other,  and  the 
bird  of  life  would  quit  the  nest  of  my  body."  **  The  bird  of 
my  soul  became  a  captive  in  the  net  of  her  glossy  ringlets." 

I  remember  in  a  European  Hagailne  two  similar  lines  by 
the  author  of  the  Lives  of  the  Admirals :  <— 


6. 

The  morning  sun  came  forth. 

Wakening  no  eye  to  life 

In  this  wide  solitude ; 

His  radiance,  with  a  saffron  hue,  like  heat, 

Su^ised  the  desert  snow. 

The  Green  Bird  guided  Thalaba  ; 

Now  oaring  with  slow  wing  her  upward  way, 

Descending  now  in  slant  descent 

On  out-spread  pinions  motionless ; 

Floating  now,  with  rise  and  &11  alternate. 

As  if  the  billows  of  the  air 

Heaved  her  with  their  sink  and  swell. 

And  when  beneath  the  noon 

The  icy  glitter  of  the  snow 

Dauled  his  aching  sight. 

Then  on  his  arm  alighted  the  Green  Bird, 

And  spread  before  his  eyes 

Her  plumage  of  refreshing  hue. 

7. 

Evening  came  on  ;  the  glowing  clouds 

Tinged  with  a  purple  ray  Vie  mountain  ridge 

That  lay  before  the  Traveller. 

Ah  !  whither  art  thou  gone. 

Guide  and  companion  of  the  youth,  whose  eye 

Has  lost  thee  in  the  depth  of  Heaven  ? 

Why  hast  thou  left  alone 
The  weary  wanderer  in  the  wilderness  ? 


**  My  beating  bosom  is  a  well-wrought  cage 
Whence  that  iweet  goldfinch  Hope  shall  ne'er  elope  I** 

The  grave  of  Francisco  Jorge,  the  Maroolte  martyr,  wai 
visited  by  two  strange  birds  of  unusual  sixe.  No  one  knew 
whence  they  came.  They  emblemed,  says  Vasconcellos,  the 
purity  and  the  indefatigable  actiTtty  of  his  soul. 

The  inhabitants  of  Otaheite  have  assigned  a  less  respect- 
able part  of  the  hndj  as  the  seat  of  the  soul. 

**  The  disembowelling  of  the  body  there,  is  always  per- 
formed In  great  secrecy,  and  with  much  religious  superstition. 
The  bowels  are,  by  these  people,  considered  as  the  immediate 
organs  of  sensation,  where  the  first  impressions  are  received, 
and  by  which  all  the  operations  of  the  mind  are  carried  on : 
It  is  therefore  natural  to  conclude,  that  they  may  esteem  and 
venerate  the  Intestines,  as  bearing  the  greatest  affinity  to  the 
Immortal  part.  I  have  frequently  held  conversations  on  this 
subject,  with  a  view  to  convince  tbem  that  all  intellectual 
operations  were  carried  on  in  the  head ;  at  which  they  would 
generally  smile,  and  intimate  that  they  had  frequently  seen 
men  recover  whose  skulls  had  been  fractured,  and  whose 
heads  had  otherwise  been  much  injured ;  but  that.  In  all  cases 
in  which  the  intestines  had  been  wounded,  the  persons  on  a 
certainty  died.  Other  arguments  they  would  also  advance 
in  favour  of  their  belief;  such  as  the  effect  of  fear,  and 
other  passions,  which  caused  groat  agitation  and  uneasiness, 
and  would  sometimes  produce  sickness  at  the  stomach, 
which  they  attributed  entirely  to  the  action  of  the  bowels." 
—  Vancouver. 

1  **  When  Hosein,  the  son  of  All,  was  sick  of  a  grievous 
disorder,  he  longed  for  a  pomegranate,  though  that  fruit  was 
not  then  in  season.  Ali  went  out,  and  diligently  enquiring, 
found  a  single  one  in  the  possession  of  a  Jew.  As  he  re- 
tunied  with  it,  a  sick  man  met  him  and  bogged  half  the  pome- 
granate, saying  it  would  restore  his  health.  Ali  gave  him 
half,  and  when  he  had  eaten  it,  the  man  requested  he  would 
give  him  the  other  half,  the  sooner  to  complete  his  recovery. 
All  benignantly  complied,  returned  to  his  son,  and  told  him 


And  now  the  western  clouds  grow  pale. 
And  night  descends  upon  his  solitude. 

8. 

The  Arabian  youth  knelt  down, 

And  bow'd  his  forehead  to  the  ground, 

And  made  his  evening  prayer. 

When  he  arose  the  stars  were  bright  in  heaven, 

The  sky  was  blue,  and  the  cold  Moon 

Shone  over  the  cold  snow. 

A  speck  in  the  air  I 

Is  it  his  guide  that  approaches  ? 

For  it  moves  with  the  motion  of  life  ! 

Lo  !  she  returns,  and  scatters  from  her  pinions 

Odours  diviner  than  the  gales  of  morning 

Waft  from  Sabea. 

9. 

Hovering  before  the  youth  she  hung, 

Till  from  her  rosy  feet,  that  at  his  touch 

Uncurl'd  their  grasp,  he  took 

The  fruitful  bough  they  bore. 

He  took  and  tasted  :  a  new  life 

Flow*d  through  his  renovated  frame  ; 

His  limbs,  that  late  were  sore  and  stiff, 

Felt  all  the  freshness  of  repose ; 

His  dizzy  brain  was  calm'd. 

The  heavy  aching  of  his  lids  was  gone ; 

For  Laila,  from  the  Bowers  of  Paradise, 

Had  borne  the  healing  Aruit'. 


what  had  happened,  and  Hosein  approved  what  his  father 
had  done. 

**  Immediately  behold  a  miracle !  as  they  were  talking 
together,  the  door  was  gently  knocked  at.  He  ordered  the 
woman  servant  to  go  there,  and  she  found  a  man,  of  all  men 
the  most  beautiful,  who  had  a  plate  in  his  hand  covered  with 
green  silk,  in  which  were  ten  pomegranates.  The  woman 
was  astonished  at  the  beauty  of  the  man  and  of  the  pome- 
granates, and  she  took  one  of  them,  and  hid  it,  and  carried 
the  other  nine  to  Ali.  who  kissed  the  present.  When  he 
had  counted  them,  he  found  that  one  was  wanting,  and  said 
so  to  the  servant ;  she  confessed  that  she  had  taken  it  on 
account  of  its  excellence,  and  Ali  gave  her  her  liberty.  The 
pomegranates  were  from  paradise ;  Hosein  was  cured  of  his 
disease  only  by  their  odour,  and  rose  up  immediately,  re- 
covered, and  in  full  strength." —  Maracei. 

*'  I  suspect,"  says  Maraccl,  "  that  this  is  a  true  miracle 
wrought  by  some  Christian  saint,  and  falsely  attributed  to 
All.  However  this  may  be.  it  does  not  appear  absurd  that 
God  should,  by  some  especial  favour,  reward  an  act  of  re- 
markable charity  even  in  an  infidel,  as  he  has  sometimes,  by 
a  striking  chastisement,  punished  enormous  crimes.  But  the 
assertion,  that  the  pomegranates  were  sent  from  paradise, 
exposes  the  Cable." 

Maracd,  after  detailing  and  ridiculing  the  Mahommedan 
miracles,  contrasts  with  them,  in  an  appendix,  a  few  of  the 
real  and  permanent  miracles  of  Christianity,  which  are 
proved  by  the  testimony  of  the  whole  world.  He  selects  five 
as  examples.  "  I.  The  chapel  of  I.oretto,  brought  by  angels 
from  Nazareth  to  Illyricum,  and  from  Illyricum  to  Italy ; 
faithful  me«sengers  having  been  sent  to  both  places,  and 
finding  in  both  its  old  foundations,  in  dimensions  and  ma. 
terials  exactly  corresponding. 

**  2.  The  cross  of  St.  Thomas  at  Meliapor.  A  Bramin  as 
the  saint  was  extended  upon  his  cross  in  prayer,  slew  him. 
On  the  anniversary  of  his  martyrdom,  during  the  celebration 
of  mass,  the  cross  gradually  becomes  luminous,  till  it  shines 
one  white  glory.     At  elevating  the  host,  it   resumes  its 
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So  up  the  mountain  steep, 

With  antired  foot  he  pu8*d. 

The  Oieen  Bird  guiding  him. 

Mid  cngt,  and  ice,  and  rocks, 

A  difflcult  way,  winding  the  long  ascent 

How  then  the  heart  of  ThaUba  r^olced. 

When,  boiom*d  in  the  mountain  depths, 

A  sheltered  Valley  open*d  on  his  view  I 

It  was  the  Simorg's  vale, 

The  dwelling  of  the  Ancient  Bird. 

11. 

On  a  green  and  mossy  bank. 

Beside  a  rivulet, 


natnril  colour,  and  iweati  blond  profuiely;  In  which  the 
tuKbfbl  dip  thdr  dothet,  Iqr  wliich   many   miracles  are 

WTOU(ht. 

•*!.  C«rf<w*MM  qnim  eHdtniiuinmm At  Bari.  on  the 

Adriatic,  a  liquor  flows  (hm  the  bones  of  St.  Nicholas ;  they 
call  it  St.  Nicholas's  manna,  which,  being  preserved  in  bottles, 
never  cormpCs  or  breeds  worms,  except  the  possessor  be  cor- 
rapt  hlmselt  and  daily  it  works  miracles. 

**  4.  At  T<ricntlno,  in  the  March  of  Anconia,  the  arms  of 
St.  Nicholas  swell  with  blood,  and  pour  out  copious  streams, 
when  any  great  calamity  impends  over  Christendom. 

**  5.  The  blood  of  St.  Januarius  at  Naples. 

"These,"  si^s  Maraoci,  "are  miracula  perteverantia^ 
permanent  miracles ;  and  it  cannot  be  said,  as  of  the  Ma- 
bommedan  ones,  that  thej  are  tricks  of  the  devil.*' 

1  The  birth-day  of  the  world  was  logically  ascertained  in 
a  provincial  council  held  at  Jerusalem,  against  the  Quarto- 
dechnans,  by  command  of  Pope  Victor,  about  the  year  200. 
Venerable  Bede  (dmun.  de  JEquinoct.  Vem.)  supplies  the 
mode  of  proof.  '*  When  the  multitude  of  priests  were  as- 
sembled together,  then  Thcophylus,  the  bishop,  produced  the 
authority  sent  unto  him  by  Pope  Victor,  and  explained  what 
had  been  eqjolned  him.  Then  all  the  bishops  made  answer, 
Unless  it  be  first  examined  how  the  world  was  at  the  be- 
ginning, nothing  salutary  can  be  ordainpd  reipecting  the 
obeervatlons  of  Easter.  And  they  said.  What  day  can  we  be- 
lieve to  have  been  the  first,  except  Sunday  ?  And  Tbeophylus 
•aid.  Prove  this  which  ye  say.  Then  the  bishops  said.  Ac- 
cording to  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  the  evening  and 
the  morning  were  the  first  day ;  and,  in  like  manner,  they 
were  the  second  and  the  third,  and  the  fourth  and  the  fifth, 
and  the  sixth  aud  the  seventh  ;  and  on  the  seventh  day,  which 
was  called  the  Sabbath,  the  Lord  rested  from  all  his  works : 
therefore,  since  Saturday,  which  is  the  Sabbath,  was  the  last 
day,  which  but  Sunday  can  have  been  the  first  ?  Then  said 
Theophyliis,  Ix),  ye  have  proved  that  Sunday  was  the  first 
day ;  what  say  ye  now  concerning  the  seasoits  —  for  there  are 
four  times  or  seasons  in  the  year.  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn, 
and  Winter ;  which  of  these  was  the  flrrt  ?  The  bishops  an- 
swered. Spring.  And  Theophylus  said.  Prove  this  which  ye 
say.  Then  the  bishops  said.  It  is  written,  the  earth  brought 
fiorth  grass,  and  herb  yielding  seed  after  iiis  kind,  and  the  tree 
yielding  fhiit,  whose  seed  was  in  itself,  after  his  kind ;  but 
ttiis  is  in  the  spring.  Then  said  Thraphyius,  When  do  you 
believe  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  have  been.  In  the  t>e- 
ginning  of  the  season,  or  in  the  middle,  or  in  the  end  ?  And 
the  bishops  answered.  At  the  Kquinox,  on  the  eighth  of  the 
kalends  of  April.  And  Theophylus  said.  Prove  this  which 
ye  say.  Then  they  answered.  It  is  written,  God  made  the 
light,  and  called  the  light  day,  and  he  made  the  darkness, 
and  called  the  darkness  night,  and  he  divided  the  light  and 
the  darkness  into  equal  parts.  Then  said  Theophylus,  Lo, 
ye  have  proved  the  day  and  the  season.— What  think  ye 
BOW  coocemlng  the  Moon ;  was  it  created  when  increasing, 


The  Bird  of  Ages  stood. 

No  sound  intruded  on  his  solitude. 

Only  the  rivulet  was  heard. 

Whose  everlasting  flow. 

From  the  birth-day  of  the  world',  had  made 

The  same  unvaried  murmuring. 

Here  dwelt  the  all-knowing  Biid 

In  deep  tranquillity, 

His  eye-Uds  ever  closed 

In  full  enjoyment  of  profound  repose. 

12. 

Reverently  the  youth  approachM 

That  old  and  only  Bird  ,3 

And  crost  his  arms  upon  his  breast. 


or  when  fUll,  or  on  the  wane  ?  And  the  bishops  answered. 
At  the  Aill.  And  he  said.  Prove  this  which  ye  say.  Then 
they  answered,  God  made  two  great  lummaries,  and  placed 
them  in  the  firmament  of  the  Heavens,  that  they  might  give 
light  upon  the  earth  ;  the  greater  luminary  in  the  beginning 
of  the  day,  the  lesser  one  in  the  beginning  of  the  night.  It 
could  not  have  been  thus  unless  the  moon  were  at  the  full 
Now,  therefore,  let  us  see  when  the  world  was  created :  it 
was  made  upon  a  Sunday  in  the  spring,  at  the  Equinox, 
which  is  on  the  eighth  of  the  kalends  of  April,  and  at  the  fUll 
of  the  moon." 

According  to  the  form  of  a  border-oath,  the  work  of  crea- 
tion began  by  night.  "  You  shall  swear  by  Heaven  above 
you.  Hell  beneath  you,  by  your  part  of  Paradise,  bg  all  thai 
God  made  m  tin  days  and  seven  tu'gktit  and  by  God  himself, 
you  are  whart  out  sackless  of  art,  part,  way,  witting,  ridd, 
kenning,  having  or  recetting  of  any  of  the  goods  and  chattells 
named  in  this  bill.  So  help  you  God."  (NickolMm  atut  Bum, 
1.  XXV.)  This,  however,  is  assertion  without  proof,  and 
would  not  have  been  admitted  by  Theophylus  and  his 
bifthops. 

>  **  Simorg  Anka,"  says  my  friend  Mr.  Fox,  in  a  note  to 
his  Achmed  Ardebeili,  "  is  a  bird  or  griflbn  of  extraordinary 
strength  and  sise  (as  its  name  imports,  signifying  as  large  as 
thirty  eagles),  which,  according  to  the  Eastern  writers,  was 
sent  by  the  Supreme  Being  to  subdue  and  chastise  the  rebel- 
lious Dives.  It  was  supi>osed  to  possess  rational  faculties, 
and  the  gift  of  speech."  The  Cakerman  Namek  relates,  that 
Simorg  Anka  being  asked  his  age,  replied,  this  world  is  very 
ancient,  for  it  has  already  been  seren  times  replenished  with 
beings  different  fk-om  man.  and  as  often  depopulated.  That 
the  age  of  Adam,  in  which  we  now  are,  is  to  endure  seven 
thousand  years,  making  a  great  cycle ;  that  himself  had  seen 
twelve  of  these  revolutions,  and  knew  not  how  many  more 
he  had  to  see. 

I  am  afhdd  that  Mr.  Fox  and  myself  have  fallen  Into  a 
grievous  heresy,  both  respecting  the  unity  and  the  sex  of  the 
Simorg.  For  this  great  bird  is  a  hen :  there  is  Indeed  a 
cock  also,  but  he  seems  to  k>e  of  some  inferior  si>ecies,  a  sort 
of  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  the  Simorg's  consort,  not  the 
cock  Simorg. 

In  that  portion  of  the  Skak-Namek  which  has  been  put 
into  English  rhyme  by  Mr.  Champion,  some  anecdotes  may  be 
found  concerning  this  all-knowing  bird,  who  is  there  repre- 
sented as  possessing  one  species  of  knowledge,  of  which  she 
would  not  be  readily  suspected.  Zaiser,  the  father  of  Rus- 
tarn,  is  exposed  in  his  infancy  by  his  own  father,  Saum,  who 
takes  him  for  a  young  devilling,  because  his  body  is  black, 
and  his  hair  white.  The  infant  is  laid  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Elburs,  where  the  Simorg  has  her  nest,  and  she  takes  him 
up,  and  breeds  him  with  her  young,  who  are  very  desirous  of 
eating  him.  but  she  preserves  him.  When  Zaiser  is  grown 
up,  and  leaves  the  nest,  the  Simorg  gives  him  one  of  her  fea- 
thers, telling  him,  whenever  he  a  in  great  distress,  to  bum  it. 
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And  boVd  his  head  and  spake. 

"  Earliest  of  existing  things. 

Earliest  thou,  and  wisest  thou, 

Guide  me,  guide  me,  on  my  way } 

I  am  bound  to  seek  the  Caverns 

Underneath  the  roots  of  Ocean, 

Where  the  Sorcerers  have  their  seat ; 

Thou  the  eldest,  thou  the  wisest. 
Guide  me,  guide  me,  on  my  way  !  ** 

13. 

The  ancient  Simorg  on  the  youth 

Unclosed  his  thoughtful  eye?. 

And  answer'd  to  his  prayer. 

"  Northward  by  the  stream  proceed ; 

In  the  Foimtain  of  the  Rock 

Wash  away  thy  worldly  stain» ; 

Kneel  thou  there,  and  seek  the  Lord, 

And  fortify  thy  soul  with  prayer. 

Thus  prepared,  ascend  the  Sledge ; 

Be  bold,  be  wary ;  seek  and  find  ! 

God  hath  appointed  all.** 

The  Ancient  Simorg  then  let  fall  his  lids. 

Relapsing  to  repose. 

14. 

Northward,  along  the  rivulet. 

The  adventurer  went  his  way ; 

Tracing  its  waters  upward  to  their  source. 

Green  Bird  of  Paradise, 

Thou  hast  not  left  the  youth  ! . . 

With  slow  associate  flight. 

She  companies  his  way  ; 

And  now  they  reach  the  Fountain  of  the  Rock. 

15. 

There,  in  the  cold  clear  well, 

Thalaba  wash'd  away  his  earthly  stains. 

And  bow*d  his  face  before  the  Lord, 

And  fortified  his  soul  with  prayer. 

The  while,  upon  the  rock. 

Stood  the  celestial  Bird, 

And  pondering  all  the  perils  he  must  pass, 

With  a  mild,  melancholy  eye. 

Beheld  the  youth  beloved. 


and  the  will  immediately  come  to  hii  aislstance.  Zalier  mar. 
riei  RodaliTer,  who  ii  likely  to  die  in  childing;  he  then  bums 
the  feather,  and  the  Simorg  appoan  and  orders  the  CcMrean 
operation  to  be  perrormed.  As  those  stories  are  not  Ferdusi's 
inTention,  but  the  old  traditions  of  the  Persians,  collected  and 
arranged  by  him,  this  is,  perhaps,  the  earliMt  fact  concerning 
that  operation  which  is  to  t>e  met  with,  earlier  probably  than 
the  fable  of  Semele.  Zalxer  was  ordered  first  to  gire  her 
wine,  which  acts  as  a  powerful  opiate,  and  after  sewing  up 
the  Incision,  to  anoint  it  with  a  mixture  of  milk,  musk,  and 
grass,  pounded  together,  and  dried  in  the  shade,  and  then  to 
rub  It  with  a  Simorg's  feather. 

In  Mr.  Fox's  collection  of  Persic  books,  is  an  illuminated 
copy  of  Ferdusi,  containing  a  picture  of  the  Simorg,  who  Is 
there  represented  as  an  ugly  dragon  looking  sort  of  bird.  I 
should  be  loth  to  belieye  that  she  has  so  bad  a  physiognomy ; 
and  as,  in  the  same  volume,  there  are  blue  and  yellow  horses, 
there  is  good  reason  to  conclude  that  this  is  not  a  genuine 
portrait. 

When  the  Genius  of  the  Lamp  it  ordered  by  Alidin  to 


16. 

And  lo !  beneath  yon  lonely  pine,  the  Sledge : . . 

There  stand  the  hamess'd  Dogs, 

Their  wide  eyes  watching  for  the  youth. 

Their  ears  erect,  and  tum'd  toward  his  way. 

They  were  lean  as  lean  might  be. 

Their  furrow*d  ribs  rose  prominent. 

And  they  were  black  from  head  to  foot. 

Save  a  white  line  on  every  breast. 

Curved  like  the  crescent  moon. 

Thalaba  takes  his  scat  in  the  sledge ; 

His  arms  are  folded  on  his  breast. 

The  Bird  is  on  his  knees ; 

There  is  fear  in  the  eyes  of  the  Dogs, 

There  is  fear  in  their  pitiful  moan. 

And  now  they  turn  their  heads. 

And  seeing  him  seated,  away  ! 

17. 

The  youth,  with  the  start  of  their  speed. 

Falls  back  to  the  bar  of  the  sledge  ; 

His  hair  floats  straight  in  the  stream  of  the  wind 

Like  the  weeds  in  the  running  brook. 

They  wind  with  speed  their  upward  way. 

An  icy  path  through  rocks  of  ice  : 

His  eye  is  at  the  summit  now. 

And  thus  far  all  is  dangerlcss  ; 

And  now  upon  the  height 
The  black  Dogs  pause  and  pant ; 
They  turn  their  eyes  to  Thalaba 

As  if  to  plead  for  pity ; 
They  moan  and  whine  with  fear. 

18. 

Once  more  away !  and  now 

The  long  descent  is  seen, 

A  long,  long,  narrow  path ; 

Ice-rocks  aright,  and  hills  of  snow, 

Aleft  the  precipice. 

Be  firm,  be  firm,  O  Thalaba ! 

One  motion  now,  one  bend. 

And  on  the  crags  below 

Thy  shatter'd  flesh  will  harden  in  the  frost 

Why  howl  the  Dogs  so  mournfully  ? 

And  wherefore  docs  the  blood  flow  fast 


bring  a  roc's  egg,  and  hang  it  up  in  the  hall,  he  is  violently 
enraged,  and  exclaims,  *'  Wretch,  wouldst  thou  have  me  hang 
up  my  master  ?  "  From  the  manner  in  which  rocs  are  usually 
mentioned  in  the  Arabian  tales,  the  reader  feels  as  much 
surprised  at  this  indignation  as  Aladin  was  himself.  Perhaps 
the  original  may  have  Simorg  instead  of  roc.  To  thtok, 
indeed,  of  robbing  the  Simorg's  nest,  either  for  the  sake  of 
drilling  the  eggs,  or  of  poaching  them,  would,  in  a  believer, 
whether  Shiah  or  Sunni,  be  the  height  of  human  impiety. 

Since  this  note  was  written,  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
Aiiatie  Re*earcheM  has  appeared,  in  which  Captain  Wilford 
identifies  the  roc  with  the  Simorg.  **  Sinbad,"  he  says,  **  was 
exposed  to  many  dangers  from  the  birds  called  Rocs  or 
Simorgs,  the  Garudas  of  the  Pauranics,  whom  Persian  Ro- 
mancers represent  as  living  in  Madagascar,  according  to 
Marco  Polo."  But  the  Roc  of  the  Arabian  Talcs  has  none 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  Simorg ;  and  it  is  only  in  the 
Instance  which  I  have  noticed,  that  any  mistake  of  one  for 
the  other  can  be  suspected. 
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dOo  ; 


All  purple  o*er  their  sable  skin  7 

His  arms  are  folded  on  his  breast* 

Kor  scourge  nor  goad  hath  he> 

No  hand  appears  to  strike, 

Mo  sounding  lash  is  heard  ; 

But  piteously  they  moan  and  whine, 

And  track  their  way  with  blood. 

19. 

Behold !   on  yonder  height 

A  giant  Fiend  aloft 

tat  to  thrust  down  the  tottering  avalanche  ! 

If  Thalaba  looks  back,  he  dies; 

The  motion  of  fear  is  death. 

On  .  .on  . .  with  swift  and  steady  pace, 

Adown  that  dreadful  way  ! 

The  Youth  is  Arm,  the  Dogs  are  fleet, 

The  Sledge  goes  rapidly ; 

The  thunder  of  the  avakmche 

Re-echoes  far  behind. 

On . .  on  . .  with  swift  and  steady  pace, 

Adown  that  dreadful  way 

The  Dogs  are  fleet,  the  way  is  steep, 

The  Sledge  goes  rapidly  ; 

They  reach  the  plain  below. 

20. 

A  wide,  blank  plain,  all  desolate. 

Nor  tree,  nor  bush,  nor  herb  ! 

On  go  the  Dogs  with  rapid  course. 

The  Sledge  slides  after  rapidly. 

And  now  the  sun  went  down. 

They  stopt  and  look'd  at  Thalaba, 

The  Youth  performed  his  prayer  ! 

They  knelt  beside  him  while  he  prayed, 

They  tum*d  their  heads  to  Mecca, 

And  tears  ran  down  their  cheeks. 

Then  down  they  laid  them  in  the  snow. 

As  close  as  they  could  lie. 

They  laid  them  down  and  slept. 

And  backward  in  the  sledge. 

The  Adventurer  laid  himself ; 

There  peacefully  slept  Thalaba, 

And  the  Green  Bird  of  Paradise 

Lay  nestling  in  his  breast. 

21. 
Tlie  Dogs  awoke  him  at  the  dawn. 
They  knelt  and  wept  again ; 
Then  rapidly  they  joumey'd  on. 
And  still  the  plain  was  desolate. 
Nor  tree,  nor  bush,  nor  herb  ! 
And  ever  at  the  hour  of  prayer. 
They  itopt,  and  knelt,  and  wept ; 
And  itill  that  green  and  graceful  Bird 
Was  as  a  fHend  to  him  by  day, 
AJid,  ever  when  at  night  he  slept, 
Lay  nestling  in  his  breast. 

22. 

In  that  most  utter  solitude 

It  cheered  hto  heart  to  hear 

Her  soft  and  soothing  voice. 

Her  voice  was  soft  and  sweet. 

It  itise  not  with  the  blackbird's  thrill, 

tor  vaiMed  llk«  that  dcsrest  bird  that  holds 


The  solitary  man 

A  loiterer  in  his  thoughtful  walk  at  eve ; 

But  if  it  swell'd  with  no  exuberant  Joy, 

It  had  a  tone  that  touch 'd  a  finer  string, 

A  music  that  the  soul  received  and  own'd. 

Her  bill  was  not  the  beak  of  blood ; 

There  was  a  human  meaning  in  her  eye 

When  flx'd  on  Thalaba, 

He  wonder'd  while  he  gazed. 

And  with  mysterious  love 

Felt  his  heart  drawn  in  powerful  sympathy. 

23. 

Oh  joy  !  the  signs  of  life  appear, 

The  first  and  single  Fir 

That  on  the  limits  of  the  living  world 

Strikes  in  the  ice  its  roots 

Another,  and  another  now; 

And  now  the  Inarch,  that  fiings  its  arms 

Down-curving  like  the  falling  wave ; 

And  now  the  Aspin's  scattered  leaves 

Grey-glittering  on  the  moveless  twig ; 

Tlic  Poplar's  varying  verdure  now. 

And  now  the  Bin*h  so  beautiful 

Li^ht  as  a  lady's  plumes. 

Oh  joy !  the  signs  of  life  !  the  Deer 

H<ith  left  his  slot  l)eside  the  way ; 

The  little  Ermine  now  is  seen, 

White  wanderer  of  the  snow ; 

And  now  from  yonder  pines  they  hear 

The  clatter  of  the  Grouse's  wings ; 

And  now  the  snowy  Owl  pursues 

The  Traveller's  sletlge,  in  hope  of  food ; 

And  hark  !  the  rosy-breasted  bird. 

The  Throstle  of  sweet  song  I 

Joy  !  joy  !  the  winter-wilds  are  left  I 

Green  bushes  now,  and  greener  grass. 

Red  thickets  here,  all  berry-bright. 

And  here  the  lovely  flowers  I 

24. 
When  the  last  morning  of  their  way  was  come. 
After  the  early  prayer. 
The  Green  Bird  fix'd  on  Thalaba 

A  sad  and  supplicating  eye. 

And  speech  was  given  her  then : 

"  Servant  of  God,  I  leave  thee  now ; 

If  rightly  I  have  guided  thee. 

Give  me  the  boon  I  beg  I " 


25. 


(( 


O  gentle  Bird  ! "  quoth  Thalaba, 

**  Guide  and  companion  of  my  dangerous  way, 

Friend  and  sole  solace  of  my  solitude. 

How  can  I  pay  thee  benefits  like  these  ? 

A.<k  what  thou  wilt  that  I  can  give, 

O  gentle  Bird,  the  poor  return 

Will  leave  me  debtor  stIU  f 

26. 

«•  Son  of  Hodeirah !  **  she  replied, 

**  When  thou  shalt  see  an  Old  Man  bent  beneath 

The  burthen  of  his  earthly  punishment, 

Forgive  him,  Thalaba ! 
Yea,  send  a  prayer  to  God  in  his  behalf! " 
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27. 

A  flush  overspread  the  young  Destroyer's  cheek ; 

He  tum'd  his  eye  towards  the  Bird 

As  if  in  half  repentance ;  for  he  thought 

Of  Okba ;  and  his  Father's  dying  groan 

Came  on  his  memory.     The  celestial  Bird 

Saw  and  renewed  her  speech ; 

"  O  Thalaba,  if  she  who  in  thine  arms 

Received  the  dagger-blow  and  died  for  thee 

Deserve  one  kind  remembrance, .  .  save,  O  save 

The  Father  that  she  loves  from  endless  death ! " 

28. 
"  Laila !  and  is  it  thou  ?  "  the  youth  replied, 
•*  What  is  there  that  I  durst  refuse  to  thee  ? 

This  is  no  time  to  harbour  in  my  heart 

One  evil  thought ;  .  .  here  1  put  off  revenge. 

The  last  rebellious  feeling.  .  .  Be  it  so ! 

God  grant  to  me  the  pardon  that  I  need. 

As  I  do  pardon  him !  .  .  . 

But  who  am  I,  that  I  should  save 

The  sinful  soul  alive  ?  ** 

29. 

"  Enough !  **  said  Laila.    "  When  the  hour  shall  come. 

Remember,  me  I  my  task  is  done. 

We  meet  again  in  Paradise  I  ** 

She  said,  and  shook  her  wings,  and  up  she  soar'd 

With  arrowy  swiftness  through  the  heights  of  Heaven. 

30. 

His  aching  eye  pursued  her  path. 

When  starting  onward  went  the  Dogs ; 

More  rapidly  they  hurried  now, 

In  hope  of  near  repose. 

It  was  the  early  morning  yet. 

When,  by  the  well-head  of  a  brook 

They  stopt,  their  journey  done. 

The  spring  was  clear,  the  water  deep ; "  * 

A  venturous  man  were  he,  and  rash. 

That  should  have  probed  its  depths , 

For  all  its  loosen'd  bed  below. 

Heaved  strangely  up  and  down. 

And  to  and  fro,  from  side  to  side. 

It  heaved,  and  waved,  and  toss'd. 

And  yet  the  depths  were  clear, 

And  yet  no  ripple  wrinkled  o'er 

The  fece  of  that  fair  WelL 

31. 

And  on  that  Well,  so  strange  and  fair, 

A  little  boat  there  lay, 

Without  an  oar,  without  a  sail. 

One  only  scat  it  had,  one  seat. 

As  if  for  only  Thalaba. 

And  at  the  helm  a  Damsel  stood, 

A  Damsel  bright  and  bold  of  eye. 

Yet  did  a  maiden  modesty 

Adorn  her  fearless  brow ; 

Her  face  was  sorrowful,  but  sure 

More  beautiful  for  sorrow. 
To  her  the  Dogs  look'd  wistful  up, 

1  Some  trtvellert  may  porhapt  be  glad  to  know,  that  the 
spring  from  which  this  description  wai  taken,  is  near  Bristol, 
about  a  mile  from  Stokes- Croft  tarnpike,  and  known  bj  the 


And  then  their  tongues  were  loosed : 

"  Have  we  done  well,  O  Mistress  dear  ! 

And  shall  our  sufferings  end  ?  " 

32. 
The  gentle  Damsel  made  reply ; 
"  Poor  servants  of  the  God  I  serve. 
When  all  this  witcherj'  is  destroy'd. 

Your  woes  will  end  with  mine. 
A  hope,  alas  !  how  long  unknown  ! 

This  new  adventuriT  gives  ; 
Now  God  forbid,  that  he,  like  you. 

Should  perish  for  his  fears  ! 
Poor  servants  of  the  God  I  serve. 
Wait  ye  the  event  in  peace. " 
A  deep  and  total  slumber  cis  she  spake 
Seized  them.     Sleep  on,  poor  sufferers  !  be  at  r 
Ye  wake  no  more  to  anguish :  .  .  yc  have  iMir 
The  Chosen,  the  Destroyer  ! .  .  soon  his  bar 
Shall  strike  the  efficient  blow ; 
And  shaking  off  your  penal  forms,  shall  ye, 
With  songs  of  joy,  amid  the  Eden  groves, 
Hymn  the  Deliverer's  praise. 

33. 

Then  did  the  Damsel  say  to  Thalaba, 

"  The  mom  is  young,  the  Sun  is  fair. 

And  pleasantly  through  pleasant  banks 

Yon  quiet  stream  flows  on  .  . 

Wilt  thou  emlMirk  with  me  ? 

Thou  knowest  not  the  water's  way ; 

Think,  Stranger,  well !  and  night  must  come, 

Darest  thou  embark  with  me  ? 

Throuc[h  fearful  perils  thou  must  pass, .  . 

Stranger,  the  wretched  ask  thine  aid  ! 

Thou  wilt  embark  with  me  ! " 

She  smiled  in  tears  upon  the  youth  ;  .  . 

W^hat  heart  were  his,  who  could  gainsay 

That  melancholy  smile  ? 

"  I  will,"  quoth  Thalaba, 

"  I  will,  in  Allah's  name  ! " 

34. 

He  sate  him  on  the  single  seat, 

The  little  boat  moved  on. 

Through  pleasant  banks  the  quiet  stream 

Went  winding  plejusantly ; 

By  fragrant  fir-groves  now  it  pass'd. 

And  now,  through  alder-shore<*. 

Through  green  and  fertile  meadows  now 

It  silently  ran  by. 

The  flag-flower  blossom 'd  on  its  sidi*. 

The  willow  tresses  waved. 

The  flowing  current  furn)w'd  round 

The  water-lily's  floating  leaf. 

The  fly  of  green  and  gauzy  wing, 

Fell  sporting  down  its  course  ; 

And  grateful  to  the  voyacer 

The  freshness  that  it  breathed, 

And  soothing  to  his  ear 

Its  murmur  round  the  prow. 

The  little  boat  falls  nipidly 

Adown  the  rapid  stream. 

name  of  the  Boiling  Well.  Other,  and  larger  <prini 
the  same  kind,  called  the  Lady  Pools,  are  near  Sholxit 
Herefordshire. 
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35. 

But  mmj  a  Bflent  spring  meantime, 

And  many  a  rivulet  and  rill 

Had  swoln  the  growing  stream ; 

And  when  the  southern  Sun  began 

To  wind  the  downward  way  of  heaven, 

It  ran  a  river  deep  and  wide  J 

Through  banks  that  widened  still. 

Then  once  again  the  Damsel  spake : 

"  The  stream  is  strong,  the  river  broad. 

Wilt  thou  go  on  with  me  ? 

The  day  is  fair,  but  night  must  come . . 

Wilt  thou  go  on  with  me  ? 

Far,  far  away,  the  sufferer's  eye 

For  thee  hath  long  been  looking, .  . 

*•  Thou  wilt  go  on  with  me  ! " 

*<  SaU  on,  sail  on,*'  quoth  Thalaba, 

'*  Sail  on,  in  Allah's  name  I " 

The  little  boat  falls  rapidly 

Adown  the  river-stream. 


36. 

A  broader  and  yet  broader  stream. 

That  rock'd  the  little  boat ! 

The  Cormorant  stands  upon  its  shoals, 

His  black  and  dripping  wings 

Half  open'd  to  the  wind. 

The  Sun  goes  down,  the  crescent  Moon 

Ia  brightening  in  the  firmament ; 

And  what  is  yonder  roar, 

That  sinking  now,  and  swelling  now, 

But  evermore  increasing. 

Still  louder,  louder,  grows? 

The  little  boat  falls  rapidly 

Adown  the  rapid  tide  ; 

The  Moon  is  bright  above, 

knd  the  great  Ocean  opens  on  their  way. 

37. 
Then  did  the  Damsel  speak  again, 

'*  Wilt  thou  go  on  with  me  ? 

The  Moon  is  bright,  the  sea  is  calm, 

I  know  the  ocean-paths ; 

Wilt  thou  go  on  with  me  ?  .  . 

Deliverer  I  yes  I  thou  dost  not  fear ! 

Tliou  wilt  go  on  with  me ! " 

**  Sail  on,  sail  on  I "  quoth  Thalaba, 

**  SaU  on,  in  Allah's  name  1" 

38. 

The  Moon  is  bright,  the  sea  is  calm. 

The  little  boat  rides  rapidly 

Across  the  ocean  waves ; 

The  line  (rf  moonlight  on  the  deep 

Still  follows  as  they  voyage  on  ; 

The  winds  are  motionless ; 


thmlnr  plctore  ocean  In  MIft  Biillie's  Comedy,  *'Uie 
i  Marriagv.**  **  By  Heavaa,  there  1«  nothing  so  In- 
ng  to  Be  as  to  trace  the  coune  of  a  proiperoaa  man 
|h  this  varied  world.  FInt.  ba  ii  tem  like  a  little 
t.  Ml  lug  its  shallow  bed  through  the  grasa,  circling 

'  q»  its  tnasores  from  every  twink- 


The  gentle  waters  gently  part 

In  dimples  round  the  prow. 

He  looks  abo%'e,  he  looks  around. 

The  boundless  heaven,  the  boundless  sea. 

The  crescent  moon,  the  little  boat. 

Nought  else  above,  below. 

39. 
The  Moon  is  sunk ;  a  dusky  grey 

Spreads  o'er  the  Eastern  sky ; 

The  stars  grow  pale  and  paler ; .  . 

Oh  beautiful  1  the  godlike  Sun 

Is  rising  o'er  the  sea  I 

Without  an  oar,  without  a  sail. 

The  little  boat  rides  rapidly; .  . 

Is  that  a  cloud  that  skirts  the  sea  ? 

There  is  no  cloud  in  heaven  I 

And  nearer  now,  and  darker  now . . 

It  is . .  it  is . .  the  Land  I 

For  yonder  are  the  rocks  that  rise 

Dark  in  the  reddening  mom ; 

For  loud  around  their  hollow  base 

The  surges  rage  and  foam. 

40. 

The  little  boat  rides  rapidly. 

And  pitches  now  with  shorter  toss 

Upon  the  narrower  swell ; 

And  now  so  near,  they  see 

The  shelves  and  shadows  of  the  cliff. 

And  the  low-lurking  rocks. 

O'er  whose  black  summits,  hidden  half. 

The  shivering  billows  burst ;  .  . 

And  nearer  now  they  feel  the  breaker's  spray. 

Then  said  the  Damsel :  **  Yonder  i»  our  path 

Beneath  the  cavern  arch. 

Now  is  the  ebb,  and  till  the  ocean  flow 

We  cannot  over- ride  the  rocks. 

Qo  thou,  and  on  the  shore 

Perform  thy  last  ablutions,  and  with  prayer 

Strengthen  thy  heart . .  I  too  have  need  to  pray. 

41. 
She  held  the  helm  with  steady  hand 

Amid  the  stronger  waves ; 

Through  surge  and  surf  she  drove ; 

The  adventurer  leapt  to  land. 


t« 


ling  rill,  aa  it  pastes ;  fbrtber  on,  the  brown  sand  fences  its 
margin,  the  dark  rushes  thicken  on  its  side ;  fiirther  on  still, 
the  broad  flags  shake  their  green  ranks,  the  willows  hend 
their  wide  boughs  o*er  its  course:  and  yonder,  at  last 
the  fair  river  appears  spreading  hit  bright  waves  to  the 
light." 


X  w 
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*'  Wby  f hould  he  that  lores  me  tony  be 
For  ny  dclirerance,  or  at  all  complain 
My  good  to  hear,  and  toward  joys  to  see  ? 
I  go,  and  long  desired  have  to  go, 
I  go  with  gladness  to  my  wished  rest." 

Spenser'M  Dapknaida, 


I. 

Thkh  Thalaba  drew  off  Abdaldar*s  ring, 

And  cast  it  in  the  sea,  and  cried  aloud, 

**  Thou  art  my  shield,  my  trust,  my  hope,  O  God  I 

Behold  and  guard  me  now. 

Thou  who  alone  canst  save. 

If  from  my  childhood  up  I  have  looked  on 

With  exultation  to  my  destiny ; 

If  In  the  hour  of  angtdsh  I  have  own*d 

The  justice  of  the  hand  that  chasten'd  me  ; 

If  of  all  selfish  passions  purified 
I  go  to  work  thy  will,  and  from  the  world 

Root  up  the  ill-doing  race, 

Lord !  let  not  thou  the  weakness  of  my  arm 

Make  vain  the  enterprise ! " 

2. 

The  Sun  was  rising  all  magnificent. 

Ocean  and  Heaven  r^oicing  in  his  beams. 

And  now  had  Thalaba 

Perform'd  his  last  ablutions,  and  he  stood 

And  gazed  upon  the  little  boat 

Riding  the  billows  near. 

Where,  like  a  sea-bird  breasting  the  broad  waves. 

It  rose  and  fell  upon  the  surge, 

Till  from  the  glitterance  of  the  sunny  main 

He  turu*d  his  aching  eyes  ; 
And  then  upon  the  beach  he  laid  him  down. 

And  watched  the  rising  tide. 

He  did  not  pray,  he  was  not  calm  for  prayer; 

His  spirit,  troubled  with  tumultuous  hope, 

Toird  with  futurity ; 

His  brain,  with  busier  workings,  felt 

The  roar  and  raving  of  the  restless  sea, 

The  boundless  waves  that  rose  and  rull'd  and  rock*d : 

The  everlasting  sound 

Opprest  him,  and  the  heaving  infinite : 

He  closed  his  lids  for  rest 

3. 

Meantime  with  ftiller  reach  and  stronger  swell, 

Wave  after  wave  advanced  ; 

Each  following  billow  lifted  the  last  foam 

That  trembled  on  the  sand  with  rainbow  hues ; 

The  living  flower  that,  rooted  to  the  rock. 

Late  from  the  thinner  element 

Shrunk  down  within  its  purple  stem  to  sleep, 

Now  feels  the  water,  and  again 

Awakening,  blossoms  out 

All  its  green  anther-necks. 


Was  there  a  Spirit  In  the  gale 

That  fluttered  o'er  his  cheek  ? 

For  it  came  on  him  like  the  new-risen  sun 

Which  plays  and  dallies  o*er  the  night-closed  flower, 

And  woos^t  to  unfold  anew  to  joy ; 

For  it  came  on  him  as  the  dews  of  eve 

Descend  with  healing  and  with  life 

Upon  the  summer  mead  ; 

Or  llker  the  first  sound  of  seraph  song 

And  Angel  greeting,  to  the  soul 

Whose  latest  sense  had  shuddered  at  the  groan 

Of  anguish,  kneeling  by  a  death-bed  side. 

5. 

He  starts,  and  gazes  round  to  seek 

The  certain  presence.     **  Thalaba !  **  exclaimed 

The  Voice  of  the  Unseen ; . . 

"  Father  of  my  Oneixa ! "  he  replied, 

"  And  have  thy  years  been  numbered  ?  art  thou  too 

Among  the  Angels  ?"..."  Thalaba  ! " 

A  second  and  a  dearer  voice  repeats, 

"  Go  in  the  favour  of  the  Lord, 

My  Thalaba,  go  on  1 

My  husband,  I  have  drest  our  bower  of  bliss. 

Go,  and  perform  the  work  ; 
Let  me  not  longer  suffer  hope  in  Heaven  I " 

6. 

He  tum*d  an  eager  glance  toward  the  sea. 

"  Come  I  *'  quoth  the  Damsel,  and  she  drove 

Her  little  boat  to  land. 

Impatient  through  the  rising  wave. 

He  rush*d  to  meet  its  way. 

His  eye  was  bright,  his  cheek  was  flushM  with  joy. 

**  Hast  thou  had  comfort  in  thy  prayers?  '*  she  a>l(U 

"  Yea,"  Thalaba  replied, 

"  A  heavenly  visitation.  **     ♦•  God  be  praised  ! "" 

She  answer'd,  "  then  I  do  not  hope  in  vain !  ** 

And  her  voic^e  trembled,  and  her  lip 

Quiver*d,  and  tears  ran  down. 

7. 

"  Stranger,"  said  she,  •*  in  years  long  past 

Was  one  who  vow*d  himself 

The  Champion  of  the  Lord,  like  thee. 

Against  the  race  of  HelL 

Young  was  he,  as  thyself. 

Gentle,  and  yet  so  brave  I 

A  lion-hearted  man. 

Shame  on  me.  Stranger  t  in  the  arms  of  love 

I  held  him  fh>m  his  calling,  till  the  hour 

Was  past ;  and  then  the  Angel  who  should  else 

Have  crown'd  him  with  his  glory-wreath. 

Smote  him  in  anger  . . .  Years  and  years  are  gone. . 

And  in  his  place  of  penance  he  awaits 

Thee,  the  Deliverer, . .  surely  thou  art  he  1 

It  was  my  righteous  punishment. 

In  the  same  youth  unchanged. 

And  love  unchangeable. 

Sorrow  for  ever  finesh. 

And  bitter  penitence. 

That  gives  no  respite  night  nor  day  finom  grief^ 

To  abide  the  written  hour,  when  I  should  waft 

The  doom'd  Destroyer  and  Deliverer  here. 

Remember  thou,  that  thy  socoess  ail^cti 

No  liiigle  fiite,  no  onUnary  woes." 
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8. 

Cast  its  dark  outline  there  ; 

Ai  thus  she  spake,  the  entrance  of  the  cave 

For  with  the  hot  and  heavy  atmosphere 

Darkened  the  boat  below. 

The  light  incorporate,  permeating  all. 

Around  them  from  their  nests, 

Spread  over  all  its  equal  yellowness. 

The  screaming  sea-birds  fled. 

There  was  no  motion  in  the  lifeless  air ; 

Wondering  at  that  strange  shape, 

He  felt  no  stirring  as  he  pass'd 

Tet  unalarm*d  at  sight  of  living  man. 

Adown  the  long  descent ; 

Unknowing  of  his  sway  and  power  misused : 

He  heard  not  his  own  footsteps  on  the  rock 

The  clamours  of  their  young 

That  through  the  thick  stagnation  sent  no  sound. 

Echoed  in  shriller  cries, 

How  sweet  it  were,  he  thought. 

Which  rung  in  wild  discordance  round  the  rock. 

To  feel  the  flowing  wind  ! 

And  ftrther  as  they  now  advanced. 

With  what  a  thirst  of  joy 

The  dim  reflection  of  the  darkened  day 

He  should  breathe  in  the  open  gales  of  heaven ! 

Grew  fainter,  and  the  dash 

Of  the  out-breakers  deaden'd ;  farther  yet. 

And  yet  more  faint  the  gleam. 

12. 

And  there  the  waters,  at  their  utmost  bound. 

Downward,  and  downward  still,  and  still  the  way. 

Silently  rippled  on  the  rising  rock. 

The  lengthening  way  is  safe. 

They  landed  and  advanced,  and  deeper  in. 

Is  there  no  secret  wile. 

Two  adamantine  doors 

No  lurking  enemy  ? 

Closed  up  the  cavern  pass. 

His  watchful  eye  is  on  the  wall  of  rock, . . 

And  warily  he  marks  the  roof. 

9. 

And  warily  surveys 

Reclining  on  the  rock  beside. 

The  path  that  lies  before. 

Sate  a  grey-headed  man, 

Downward,  and  downward  still,  and  still  the  way, 

Watching  an  hour-glass  by. 

The  long,  long  way  is  safe ; 

To  him  the  Damsel  spake. 

Rock  only,  the  same  light. 

**  Is  it  the  hour  appointed  ?  '*    The  Old  Man 

The  same  dead  atmosphere. 

Nor  answer'd  her  awhile, 

And  solitude,  and  silence  like  the  grave. 

'                   Nor  lifted  he  his  downward  eye. 

For  now  the  glass  ran  low. 

And,  like  the  days  of  age, 

13. 

With  speed  perceivable, 

At  length  the  long  descent 

The  latter  sands  descend ; 

Ends  on  a  precipice ; 

And  now  the  last  are  gone. 

No  feeble  ray  enter'd  its  dreadful  gulph ; 

Then  he  look*d  up,  and  raided  his  hand,  and  smote 

For  in  the  pit  profound. 

The  adamantine  gates. 

Black  Darkness,  utter  Night, 

Repeird  the  hostile  gleam. 

10. 

And  o*er  the  surface  the  light  atmosphere 

The  gates  of  adamant 

Floated,  and  mingled  not 

Unfolding  at  the  stroke. 

Above  the  depth,  four  over  awning  wings. 

Open*d  and  gave  the  entrance.     Then  she  tum'd 

Unplumed  and  huge  and  strong. 

To  Thakba  and  said. 

Bore  up  a  little  car ; 

"  Go,  in  the  name  of  God  ! 

Four  li\ing  pinions,  headless,  bodiless. 

I  cannot  enter, .  .  I  must  wait  the  end 

Sprung  from  one  stem  that  branched  below 

In  hope  and  agony. 

In  four  down-arching  limbs. 

God  and  Mahommed  prosper  thee, 

And  clench'd  the  car-rings  endlong  and  athwart 

For  thy  sake  and  for  ours !  '* 

With  claws  of  griffin  grasp. 

11. 
He  tarried  not, . .  he  passed 

14. 

The  threshold,  over  which  was  no  return. 

But  not  on  these,  the  depth  so  terrible. 

All  earthly  thoughts,  all  human  hopes 

The  wondrous  wings,  flx'd  Thalaba  his  eye ; 

And  passions  now  put  off, 

For  there,  upon  the  brink. 

He  cast  no  backward  glance 

With  flery  fetters  fksten'd  to  the  rock. 

Toward  the  gleam  of  day. 

A  roan,  a  living  man,  tormented  lay. 

There  was  a  light  within. 

The  young  Othatha ;  in  the  arms  of  love 

A  yellow  light,  as  when  the  autumnal  Sun^ 

He  who  had  linger'd  out  the  auspicious  hour, 

Through  travelling  rain  and  mist 

Forgetful  of  his  call. 

Shines  on  the  evening  hills : 

In  shuddering  pity,  Thalaba  exclalm*d. 

Whether,  from  central  flres  eflfUsed, 

"  Servant  of  God,  can  I  not  succour  thee  ?  ** 

Or  that  the  sun-beams,  day  by  day. 

He  groan'd,  and  answered,  **  Son  of  Man, 

From  earliest  generations,  there  absiorb'd. 

I  sinn*d,  and  am  tormented  ;  I  endure 

Were  gathering  for  the  wrath-fiame.   Shade  was  none 

In  patience  and  in  hope. 

In  those  portentous  vaults ; 

The  hour  that  shall  destroy  the  Race  of  Hell, 

Crag  overhanging,  nor  columnal  rock 

That  hour  shall  set  me  ftree.** 
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15. 

Is  it  not  come  ?  *'  quoth  Thalaba, 

■*  Yea !  by  this  omen  !  ** . .  and  with  fearless  hand 

He  grasp*d  the  burning  fetters,  "  in  the  name 

Of  God  !  ** . .  and  from  the  rock 

Rooted  the  rivets,  and  adown  the  gulph 

Dropt  them.     The  rush  of  flames  roar'd  up, 

For  they  had  kindled  in  their  fall 

The  deadly  vapours  of  the  pit  profound, 

And  Thalaba  bent  on  and  look*d  below. 

But  vainly  he  explored 

The  deep  abyss  of  flame, 

That  sunk  beyond  the  plunge  of  mortal  eye, 

Now  all  ablaze,  as  if  infernal  fires 

Illumed  the  world  beneath. 

Soon  was  the  poison-fiiel  spent. 

The  flame  grew  pale  and  dim. 

And  dimmer  now  it  fiides,  and  now  is  quench*d, 

And  all  again  is  dark. 

Save  where  the  yellow  air 

Enters  a  little  in  and  mingles  slow. 

16. 

Meantime,  the  freed  Othatha  claspt  his  knees, 

And  cried,  "  Deliverer !  "  struggling  then 

With  joyftil  hope,  "  and  where  is  she,"  he  cried, 

"  Whose  promised  coming  for  so  many  a  year  ..." 

**  Go  ! "  answered  Thalaba, 

**  She  waits  thee  at  the  gates.*' 

•*  And  in  thy  triumph,"  he  replied, 

«  There  thou  wilt  join  us  ?  " .  .  The  Deliverer's  eye 

Glanced  on  the  abyss,  way  else  was  none .  . 

The  depth  was  unascendable. 

"  Await  not  me,"  he  cried, 

**  My  path  hath  been  appointed !  go . .  embark ! 

Return  to  life, . .  live  happy  I " 

OTHATHA. 

But  thy  name  ?  . . 

That  through  the  nations  we  may  bkzon  it, . . 

That  we  may  bless  thee  ! 

THALABA. 

Bless  the  Merciful ! 

17. 

Then  Thalaba  pronounced  the  name  of  God, 

And  leapt  into  the  car. 

Down,  down,  it  sunk, . .  down,  down, . . 

He  neither  breathes  nor  sees  ; 

His  eyes  are  closed  for  giddiness. 

His  breath  is  sinking  with  the  fall. 

The  air  that  yields  beneath  the  car, 


1  One  of  these  evil  Genii  ii  thui  described  in  the  Bahar 
Dauuih  :  — . "  On  his  entrance,  he  t>eheld  a  black  demon 
heaped  on  the  ground  like  a  mountain,  with  two  large  horns 
upon  his  h«>ad,  and  a  long  proboscis,  fast  aslenp.  In  his 
head  the  Divine  Creator  had  Joined  the  likenesses  of  the 
elejthant  and  the  wild  bull.  His  teeth  grew  out  as  the  tusks 
of  a  boar,  and  all  over  his  monstrous  carcass  hung  shaggy 
hairs,  like  those  of  the  bear.  The  ejre  ot  mortal-bom  was 
dimmed  at  his  appearance,  and  the  mind,  at  his  horrible  form 
and  frightful  figure,  was  confounded. 

"  He  was  an  J/^eei,  ereaiedfrom  mouth  to  fool  by  the  wrath 
of  God. 


Inflates  the  wings  above. 

Down . .  down . .  a  measureless  depth  I . .  down . .  down. 

Was  then  the  Simorg  with  the  Powers  of  ill 

Associate  to  destroy  ? 

And  was  that  lovely  Mariner 

A  fiend  as  false  as  fkir? 
For  still  the  car  sinks  dovm ; 
But  ever  the  uprushing  wind 

Inflates  the  wings  above. 

And  still  the  struggling  wings 

Repel  the  rushing  wind. 

Down . .  down. .  and  now  it  strikes. 

18. 

He  stands  and  totters  giddily. 

All  olyects  round  awhile 

Float  dizzy  on  his  sight ; 

Collected  sotm,  he  gazes  for  the  way. 

There  was  a  distant  light  that  led  his  search  ; 

The  torch  a  broader  blaze. 

The  unpruned  taper  flares  a  longer  flame, 

But  this  was  strong  as  is  the  noontide  sun. 

So,  in  the  glory  of  its  rays  intense. 

It  quiver'd  with  green  glow. 

Beyond  was  all  unseen. 

Mo  eye  could  penetrate 

That  unendurable  excess  of  light  , 

19. 

It  veird  no  friendly  form,  thought  Thalaba : 

And  wisely  did  he  deem. 

For  at  the  threshold  of  the  rocky  door, 

Hugcst  and  fiercest  of  his  kind  accurst. 

Fit  warden  of  the  sorcery-gate, 

A  rebel  Afreet  lay ;  i 

He  scented  the  approach  of  human  food. 

And  hungry  hope  kindled  his  eye  of  flro. 

Raising  his  hand  to  screen  the  dazzled  sense. 

Onward  held  Thalaba, 

And  lifted  still  at  times  a  rapid  glance ; 

Till  the  due  distance  gain'd. 

With  head  abased,  he  laid 

An  arrow  in  its  rest 

With  steady  effort  and  knit  forehead  then. 

Full  on  the  painful  light 
He  fix'd  his  aching  eye,  and  loosed  the  bow. 

20. 

A  hideous  yell  ensued ; 

And  sure  no  hmnan  voice  had  scope  or  power 

For  that  prodigious  shriek 

Whose  pealing  echoes  thundered  up  the  rock. 

Dim  grew  the  dying  light ; 


'*  Hit  hair  like  a  bcar*9^  hi$  teeth  like  a  boar's.  So  one  ever 
beheld  such  a  monster. 

"  Crook-baekedt  and  crabbed-faced;  he  might  be  scented  at 
the  distance  qf  a  thousand  fersungs. 

"  His  nostrils  were  like,  the  ovens  qf  brick-burners  ^  and  his 
mouth  resembled  the  vat  qf  the  dyer. 

**  When  his  breath  came  forth,  fh>m  its  vehemence  the  dust 
rose  up  as  in  a  whirlwind,  so  as  to  leave  a  chasm  In  the  earth  ; 
and  when  he  drew  it  in,  chaff,  sand,  and  pebbles,  from  the 
distance  of  some  yards,  were  attracted  to  his  nostrils."— 
Bahar  Danush. 


But  Thalaba  leapt  onward  to  the  doors 

Now  visible  beyond. 

And  while  the  Afreet  warden  of  the  way 

Was  writhing  with  his  death-pangs,  over  him 

Sprung  and  smote  the  stony  doors. 

And  bade  them,  in  the  name  of  God,  give  way  ! 

21. 
The  dying  Fiend  beneath  him,  at  that  name 

Tost  in  worse  agony, 

And  the  rocks  shudder'd,  and  the  rocky  doors 

Bent  at  the  voice  asunder.     Lo !  within . . 

The  Teraph  and  the  Fire, 

And  Khawla,  and  in  mail  complete 

Mohareb  for  the  strife. 

But  Thalaba,  with  numbing  force. 

Smites  his  raised  arm,  and  rushes  by ; 

For  now  he  sees  the  Are,  amid  whose  flames. 

On  the  white  ashes  of  Hodeirah,  lies 

Hodeirah's  holy  sword. 

22. 

He  rushes  to  the  Fire : 

Then  Khawla  met  the  youth. 

And  leapt  ujion  him,  and  with  clinging  arms 

Clasps  him,  and  calls  Mohareb  now  to  aim 

The  effectual  vengeance.     O  fool !  fool !  he  sees 

His  Father's  Sword,  and  who  shall  bar  his  way  ? 

Who  stand  against  the  fury  of  that  arm 

That  spurns  her  to  the  ground  ? .  • 

She  rises  half,  she  twists  around  his  knees, . . 

A  moment .  .  and  he  vainly  strives 

To  shake  her  from  her  hold  ; 

Impatient  then  he  seized  her  leathery  neck 

With  throttling  grasp,  and  as  she  loosed  her  hold, 

Thrust  her  aside,  and  unimpeded  now 

Springs  forward  to  the  Sword. 

23. 

The  co-existent  Flame 

Knew  the  Destroyer ;  it  encircled  him, 

BuU'd  up  his  robe,  and  gathered  round  his  head : 

Condensing  to  intenser  splendour  there. 

His  Crown  of  Glory  and  his  Light  of  Life, 

Hover'd  the  irradiate  ¥rreath. 

24. 

The  Instant  Thalaba  had  laid  his  hand 

Upon  his  Father's  Sword, 

The  Living  Image  in  the  inner  cave 

Smote  the  Round  Altar.     The  Domdaniel  rock'd 

Through  all  its  thundering  vaults ; 

Over  the  Surface  of  the  reeling  Earth, 

The  alarum  shock  was  felt ; 

The  Sorcerer  brood,  all,  all,  where'er  dispersed. 

Perforce  obey'd  the  sumnious ;  all, . .  they  came 

Compell'cl  by  Hell  and  Heaven ; 

By  Hell  compoll'd  to  keep 

Their  baptism-covenant. 

And  with  the  union  of  their  strength 

Oppose  the  common  danger ;   forced  by  Heaven 

To  share  the  conunon  doom. 

25. 

Vain  are  all  spells !  the  Destroyer 
Treads  the  Domdaniel  floor. 


They  crowd  with  human  arms  and  human  force 

To  crush  the  single  foe. 

Vain  is  all  human  force  I 

He  wields  his  Father's  Sword, 

The  vengeance  of  awaken'd  Deity. 

But  chief  on  Thalaba  Mohareb  prest ; 

The  Witch  in  her  oracular  speech 

Announced  one  fotal  blow  for  both, 

And,  desperate  of  self-safety,  yet  he  hoped 

To  serve  the  cause  of  Eblis,  and  uphold 

His  empire,  true  in  death. 

26. 

Who  shal]  withstand  the  Destroyer  ? 

Scatter'd  before  the  sword  of  Thalaba 

The  Sorcerer  throng  recede. 

And  leave  him  space  for  combat   Wretched  man, . . 

What  shall  the  helmet  or  the  shield  avail 

Against  Almighty  anger  ?  .  .  wretched  man. 

Too  late  Mohareb  finds  that  he  hath  chosen 

The  evil  part ! . .  He  rears  his  shield 

To  meet  the  Arabian's  sword, . . 

Under  the  edge  of  that  flre-hardened  steel, 

The  shield  falls  sever'd  ;  his  cold  arm 

Rings  with  the  jarring  blow  : . . 

He  lifts  his  scymetar ; 

A  second  stroke,  and  lo  I  the  broken  hilt 

Hangs  from  his  palsied  hand  : 

And  now  he  bleeds,  and  now  he  flies. 

And  fain  would  hide  himself  amid  the  troop ; 

But  they  feel  the  sword  of  Hodeirah, 

But  they  also  fly  from  the  ruin, 

And  hasten  to  the  inner  cave, 

And  fall  all  fearfully 

Around  the  Giant  Idol's  feet. 

Seeking  protection  from  the  Power  they  served. 

27. 

It  was  a  Living  Image,  by  the  art 

Of  magic  hands,  of  flesh  and  bones  composed. 

And  human  blood,  through  veins  and  arteries 

That  flow'd  with  vital  action.     In  the  shape 

Of  Eblis  it  was  made ; 

Ibt  stature  such,  and  such  its  strength. 

As  when  among  the  sons  of  God 

Pre-eminent  he  raised  his  radiant  head. 

Prince  of  the  Morning.     On  his  brow 

A  coronet  of  meteor  flames. 

Flowing  in  points  of  light 

Self'poised  in  air  before  him 

Hung  the  Round  Altar,  rolling  like  the  World 

On  its  diunial  axis,  like  the  World 

Chequer'd  with  sea  and  shore, 

The  work  of  Demon  art. 

For  where  the  sceptre  in  the  Idol's  hand 

Touch'd  the  Round  Altar,  in  its  answering  realm. 

Earth  felt  the  stroke,  and  Ocean  rose  in  storms. 

And  shatter'd  Cities,  shaken  from  their  seat, 

Crush'd  all  their  habitants. 

His  other  arm  was  raised,  and  its  spread  palm 

Sustain'd  the  ocean-weight. 

Whose  naked  waters  arch'd  the  sanctuary  ; 

Sole  prop  and  pillar  he. 

28. 

Fallen  on  the  ground,  around  his  feet. 

The  Sorcerers  lay.     Mohareb's  quivering  arms 
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Clung  to  tht  Idol'*  knteoi 

3S. 

The  Mori  face  «at  pair. 

A  deep  and  aweful  joy 

And  cilm  In  terror  he  beheld 

Seem-d  to  dilate  the  heart  of  Tbalabi ; 

The  api.roach  of  the  Destroyer. 

With  irm>  In                            upon  hl>  breast. 

UpMekIng                                    devout. 

S9. 

Be  anawered                                      of  Gc»l, 

Sure  of  hl»  stroVf.  mil  therefwre  In  punult 

Holy,                                             ■ 

tmhUfoe, 

One  only                                    work 

Mored  SHi                                       hU  ir.y. 

Thy  will                                           mc  that. 

^^jastfStSis 

lAMi  oti                                   are  his  crimv,, 

s^ 

But                                  If  thy  aervanl 

/ 

Tbe  one 

Ha'iSMV^E*                  tbe  sight  of  CJod, 

"  On  tne,  on  me,"  the                                 tried, 

I^  htm                          penitence,  and  cave 

m                  1  I  am  h9  who  >tole 

Hli  »ul  fMm  utl^r  death." 

^                of  thy  FathCT'i  tent ; 

Thl.                               pierced  Hodelrah".  heart. 

■nurt                                    thy  ilitem'  Mood 

33. 

Gu»h                                       Let  Wl  on  me 

-  The  groana  of  penitence."  replied  the  Vcdoe, 

TbB  httd                                             1*  come  r 

"  ^eve^  aiiK  unheanl  1 

DntroycT,  do  thy  work  1 

But,  for  thywif,  prefer  the  prayer  ; 
The  Treasure-house  of  Heaven 

30. 

It  open  to  thy  will." 

Nor  wile,  nor  -eapon.  had  the  ilesperate  wretch ; 

He  >prr>d  his  bowm  to  the  rtroke. 

-  Old  Man,  I  .Irike  the*  not !  "  »ld  Thaliiba  i 

Si. 

■■  Prophet  of  God  !  "  then  answered  Thabbi. 

"I  am  alone  on  earth; 

Jor                                              I  pardon  thee. 

Thou  knowMt  the  secret  vlihei  of  my  h*irt  ! 

Ai  I  !Jfi                                          .  .  For  her  >ekv 

Do  with  me  ai  thou  wUt  1  thy  will  ii  best." 

Bepent  wh                              .  thou  hast  ray  prsyera 

To  aW  thee;  thou  poor 

Upon  th                      f 
1 

35. 

There  Itsued  forth  no  Voice  to  answer  him  ; 

But.  lo  1  Hodelroh's  Spirit  comes  to  -ce 

Al*  not  Allah  made 

HI.  veniteancr.  and  bwidf  him.  a  pure  form 

Ktf;      -m                    '  "here  the  sluht 

Of  roseate  llRhl,  his  Anfiel  mother  hung. 

Of  Ilncen  may  kindle  In  Ite  pml(.->it 

-  My  Child,  my  dear,  my  friorious . .  blessed  . .  Child, 

The  itroni!  and  purif)'lii!!  lire  of  hope, 

My  promlM  li  perform'd . .  fulfll  thy  work  l " 

31. 

Thalaba  knew  that  his  death-hour  was  come  ; 

The  astonlsh'd  man  itood  KBilng  u  he  tpakr. 

And  on  he  leapt,  and  springing  up. 

At  length  hl>                                     the  lean 

Into  the  Idol's  heart 

Guih-d.     'Mmm 

Hilt  deep  he  plungrd  the  Sword. 

The  dran-vault  fell  In,  and  all  were  cnish'd. 

The  all.                                             divine. 

"Thouhajt  done  well,  my  Servant  1 

Of  Paradise.  Ooelia's  Houri  form 

Aak  and  receive  thy  reward  1 " 

Welcomed  her  Husband  to  eternal  blL*i. 

1  Aiaf  it  a  plmc*  Dflir«n  the  Pamdlw  aixl  the  Hell  of 

AI  lenrlh.  at  >h«  day  of  Juriirnnent.  when  all  n>en,  before 

be  iKm  w  render  hcmuiie  to  tMr 

a  ittouK  »ll.    '•»                         IK'  ■ 

Xf^           fW 

[hoM  lKli»en                               Rood 

be™  «  «,«.l.                                              'ftMVtt 

enter  Pit^lM. 

flreolHril.    >^                     ™                7 

BSiaK 

and  aft  nor             B!                             i  but  Iheir  .rd«.l 

Ar>r  appears  a  Hell  lo  Ike  happy,  and  a 

dnin  M  partake  U»  lan*  happliieu  Innaa  ■  inat  pain. 
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"OMNE    SOLUM   FORTI    PATRIA.- 


TO 

CHARLES    WATKIN    WILLIAMS    WYNN, 

THIS  POEM 

WAS   ORIGINALLT   INSCRIBED,    IM    1805» 

AS  A  TOECN    OF    SIXTEEN    YEARS   OF    UNINTERRUPTED    FRIENDSHIP ; 

AND   18   NOW    RE-INSCRIBED    WITH   THE   SAME    FEEUKO, 
AFTER    AN    INTERVAL   OF   THIRTT-TWO. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 

The  historical  facts  on  which  this  Poem  is  founded 
may  be  related  in  a  few  words.  On  the  death  of 
Owen  Gwj-neth,  king  of  North  Wales,  a.  d.  1169, 
his  children  dbputed  the  succession.  Yorwerth,  the 
elder,  was  set  aside  without  a  struggle,  as  being  in- 
capacitated by  a  blemish  in  his  face.  Hoel,  though 
illegitimate,  and  bom  of  an  Irish  mother,  obtained 
possession  of  the  throne  for  a  while,  till  he  was  de- 
feated and  slain  by  David,  the  eldest  son  of  the  late 
king  by  a  second  wife.  The  conqueror,  who  then 
succeeded  without  opi>ositlon,  slew  Yorwerth,  im- 
prisoned Rodri,  and  hunted  others  of  his  brethren 
into  exile.  But  Madoc,  meantime,  abandoned  his 
barbarous  country,  and  sailed  away  to  the  West  in 
search  of  some  better  resting-place.  The  land  which 
he  discovered  pleased  him  :  he  left  there  part  of  his 
people,  and  went  back  to  Wales  for  a  fresh  supp'y 
of  adventurers,  with  whom  he  again  set  sail,  and 
was  heard  of  no  more.  Strong  evidence  has  been 
adduced  that  he  reached  America,  and  that  his  pos- 
terity exist  there  to  this  day,  on  the  southern  branches 
of  the  Missouri  >,  retaining  their  complexion,  their 
language,  and,  in  some  degree,  their  arts. 

About  the  same  time,  the  Aztecns,  an  American 
tribe,  in  consequence  of  certain  calamities,  and  of  a 
particular  omen,  forsook  Aztlau,  their  own  country, 
under  the  guidance  of  Yuhidthiton.  They  became 
a  mighty  people,  and  founded  the  Mexican  empire, 
taking  the  name  of  Mexicans,  in  honour  of  Mexitll, 
their  tutelary  god.  Their  emigration  is  here  con- 
nected with  the  adventures  of  Madoc,  and  their 
superstition  is  represented  as  the  same  which  their 


descendants  practised,  when  discovered  by  the 
Spaniards.  The  manners  of  the  Poem,  in  both  Its 
parts,  will  be  found  historically  true.  It  assumes 
not  the  degraded  title  of  Epic:  and  the  question, 
therefore,  is  not  whether  the  story  is  formed  upon 
the  rules  of  Aristotle,  but  whether  it  be  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  poetry. 

Ketwick,  1805. 


**  Three  things  must  be  avoided  to  Poetry ;  the  frivolooi, 
the  obscure,  and  the  superfluoiu. 

"  The  three  excellencies  of  Poetry ;  simplicity  of  language, 
simplicity  of  subject,  and  simplicity  of  inTC'ntion. 

"  The  three  indispensable  purities  of  Poetry  ;  pure  truth, 
pure  languagp,  and  pure  manners. 

"  Three  things  should  all  Poetry  be  ;  thoroughly  erudite, 
thoroughly  animated,  and  thoroughly  natural."—  Triads. 


COMR.  LISTKN  TO   A  TALE  OP  TIMES  OP  OLD  ! 

COMB,  FOR  Yl  KNOW  MB.     1  AM  H8  WHO  SANO 

TUB  MAID  OP  ARC,  AND  I  AM   HE  WHO  FRAMED 

OP  THALABA  THE  WILD  AND  WONDROUS   SONO. 

COMB,  LISTEN  TO  MY  LAY,  AND  YE  SHALL  HEAR 

HOW   MADOC  PROM  THE  BHORES  OP  BRITAIN  SPREAD 

THE  ADVENTUROUS  SAIL,  EXPLORED  THE  OCBAN  PATHS, 

AND  QUELLED  BARBARIAM   POWER,  AND  OVERTHREW 

THE  BLOODY  ALTARH  OP  IDOLAIRY, 

AND  PLANTED  IN  ITS  PANES  TRIITMPHANTLT 

THE  CROSS  OP  CHRIST.     COME,  LISTEN  TO  MT  LAY  I 


*  That  country  has  now  been  fully  explored,  and  where-     Indians  are  to  be  found  upon  any  branches  of  the  Missouri, 
ever  Madoc  may  have  settled,  it  is  now  certain  that  no  Welsh     — 1815. 
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PART  I. 


THE  RETURN  TO  WALES. 

Fair  blows  the  wind, . .  the  vessel  drives  along, 
Her  streamers  fluttering  at  their  length,  her  sails 
All  fiilU  . .  she  drives  along,  and  round  her  prow 
Scatters  the  ocean  spray.     What  feelings  then 
FUrd  every  bosom,  when  the  mariners. 
After  the  peril  of  that  weary  way, 
Beheld  their  own  dear  country  !     Here  stands  one 
Stretching  his  sight  toward  the  distant  shore. 
And  as  to  well-known  forms  his  busy  joy 
Shapes  the  dim  outline,  eagerly  he  points 
The  fancied  headland  and  the  cape  and  bay. 
Till  his  eyes  ache  overstraining.     This  man  shakes 
His  comrade's  hand  and  bids  him  welcome  home. 
And  blesses  God,  and  then  he  weeps  aloud : 
Here  stands  another,  who  in  secret  prayer 
Calls  on  the  Virgin  and  his  patron  Saint, 
Renewing  his  old  vows  of  gifts  and  alms 
And  pilgrimage,  so  he  may  And  all  well. 
Silent  and  thoughtful  and  apart  from  all 
Stood  Madoc  ^ ;  now  hb  noble  enterprize 
Proudly  remembering,  now  in  dreams  of  hope, 
Anon  of  bodings  full  and  doubt  and  fear. 
Fair  smiled  the  evening,  and  the  favouring  gale 
Sung  in  the  shrouds,  and  swift  the  steady  bark 
Rush'd  roaring  through  the  waves. 

The  sun  goes  down : 
Far  off  his  light  is  on  the  naked  crags 
Of  Penmanmawr,  and  Arvon's  ancient  hills ; 
And  the  last  glory  lingers  yet  awhile. 
Crowning  old  Snowdon's  venerable  head. 
That  rose  amid  his  mountains.     Now  the  ship 
Drew  nigh  where  Mona,  the  dark  island  9,  stretch'd 
Her  shore  along  the  ocean's  lighter  line. 
There  through  the  mist  and  twilight,  many  a  fire 

1  Long  after  these  lines  had  been  written,  I  was  pleased  at 
finding  the  same  feeling  expressed  in  a  very  singular  speci- 
men of  metrical  auto-biography : 

**  A  Nao,  desprcgando  as  velas 

Ja  se  aproveita  do  Tento ; 
E  de  cvidente  alegria 

Os  Portugueses  ja  cheios 

Sobrc  o  conves  estam  todot ; 

Na  terra  se  vara  revendo 
Igrejas,  Palacios,  Qiiintas, 

De  que  tern  conhecimento, 

Daqui,  dalll  apontando 

Vam  ledameuto  co  dedo. 
Todos  fallando  deniostram 

Seus  jubilos  manifestos } 

Mas  o  Vieira  occupado 

Vai  de  hum  notaTel  silencio. 
Seu  excessivo  alvoro^o 

Tumultuante,  que  dentro 

No  peito  sente,  Iho  causa 

De  sobresalto  oa  effeitoc 


Up-flaming  streamed  upon  the  level  sea 

Red  lines  of  lengthening  light,  which,  far  away 

Rising  and  &lling,  flashed  athwart  the  waves. 

Thereat  full  many  a  thought  of  ill  disturb'd 

Prince  Madoc's  mind ; . .  did  some  new  conqueror  seize 

The  throne  of  David  ?  had  the  t>Tant*s  guilt 

Awaken'd  vengeance  to  the  deed  of  death  ? 

Or  blazed  they  for  a  brother's  obsequies. 

The  sport  and  mirth  of  murder  ?  . .  Like  the  lights 

Wliich  there  upon  Aberfraw's  3  royal  walls 

Arc  waving  with  the  wind,  the  painful  doubt 

Fluctuates  within  him.  .  .  Onward  drives  the  gale, .  . 

On  flies  the  bark  ; .  .  and  she  hath  reach'd  at  length 

Her  haven,  safe  fit)m  her  unequalPd  way ! 

And  now,  in  louder  and  yet  louder  joy 

Clamorous,  the  happy  mariners  all-hail 

Their  native  shore,  and  now  they  leap  to  land. 

There  stood  an  old  man  on  the  beach  to  wait 
The  comers  from  the  ocean ;  and  he  ask'd. 
Is  it  the  Prince  ?     And  Madoc  knew  his  voice. 
And  turn'd  to  him  and  fell  upon  his  neck ; 
For  it  was  Uricn  who  had  foster'd  him, 
Had  loved  him  like  a  child ;  and  Madoc  loved. 
Even  as  a  father  loved  he  that  old  man. 
My  Sister  ?  quoth  the  Prince.  .  Ob,  she  and  I 
Have  wept  together,  Madoc,  for  thy  loss, . . 
That  long  and  cruel  absence ! .  .  She  and  I, 
Hour  after  hour  and  day  by  day,  have  look'd 
Toward  the  waters,  and  with  aching  eyes 
And  aching  heart,  sate  watching  every  saiL 

And  David  and  our  brethren  ?  cried  the  Prince, 
As  they  moved  on.  . .  But  then  old  Urien's  lips 
Were  slow  at  answer ;  and  he  spake,  and  paused 
In  the  first  breath  of  utterance,  as  to  choose 
Fit  words  for  uttering  some  tmhappy  tale. 
More  blood,  quoth  Madoc,  yet  ?     Hath  David's  fear 
Forced  him  to  still  more  cruelty  ?     Alas . . 
Woe  for  the  house  of  Owen ! 

Evil  stars. 
Replied  the  old  man,  ruled  o'er  thy  brethren's  birth. 
From  Dolwyddelan  driven,  his  peaceful  home. 
Poor  Yorwerth  sought  the  church's  sanctuary ; 
The  murderer  follow'd ; . .  Madoc,  need  I  say 

Quanto  mais  elle  chegando 
Vai  ao  suspirado  termo, 
Mais  se  Ihe  augmenta  o  gostoso 
Susto  no  docc  projectu."  —  Vieira  LunUmo. 

*  Ynyi  Dowytl,  the  dark  Island. 

'  The  palace  of  Gwynedd,  or  North  Wales.  Rhodrl 
Mawr.  about  the  year  873,  fixed  the  scat  of  government  here, 
which  had  formerly  been  at  Dyganwy,  but  latterly  at  Caer 
Seiont  in  Arvon,  near  the  present  town  of  Caernarvon.  "  It 
is  strange,"  says  Warrington,  "  that  he  should  desert  a 
country  where  every  mountain  was  a  natural  fortress,  and  in 
times  of  such  difficulty  and  danger  should  make  choice  of  a 
residence  so  exposed  and  defenceless."  But  this  very  danger 
may  have  been  his  motive.  The  Danes,  who  could  make  no 
impression  upon  England  against  the  great  Alfred,  had 
turned  their  arms  upon  Wales ;  Mona  was  the  part  most 
open  to  their  ravages,  and  it  may  have  been  an  act  as  well  of 
policy  as  of  courage  in  the  king  to  fix  his  abode  there.  He 
fell  there,  at  length,  in  battle  against  the  Saxons.  A  barn 
now  stands  upon  the  site  of  the  palace,  in  which  there  are 
stones  that,  by  their  better  workmanship,  appear  to  have 
belongad  to  the  original  building. 
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Who  sent  the  flwora  ?  . .  Llewelyn,  his  brave  boy, 

Where  wanders  he  ?  in  this  his  rightful  realm. 

Houseless  and  hunted ;  richly  would  the  king 

Gift  the  red  hand  that  rid  him  of  that  fear  I 

Birid,  an  outlaw*d  fugitire,  as  yet 

Eludes  his  deadly  purpose ;  Rodri  lives, 

A  prisoner  he, . .  I  know  not  in  what  fit 

Of  natural  mercy  from  the  slaughter  spared. 

Oh,  if  my  dear  old  master  saw  the  wreck 

And  scattering  of  his  house  I . .  that  princely  race ! 

The  beautlM  band  of  brethren  that  they  were  I 

Madoc  made  no  reply, . .  he  closed  his  eyes. 
Groaning.     But  Uricn,  for  his  heart  was  full, 
,  Loving  to  linger  on  the  woe,  pursued : 
I  did  not  think  to  live  to  such  an  hour 
Of  joy  as  this  I  and  often,  when  my  sight 
Tum'd  dizzy  from  the  ocean,  overcome 
With  heavy  anguish,  Madoc,  I  have  prayed 
That  God  would  please  to  take  me  to  his  rest 

So  as  he  ceased  his  speech,  a  sudden  shout 
Of  popular  joy  awakened  Madoc's  ear ; 
And  odling  then  to  mind  the  festal  fires. 
He  ask*d  their  import.     The  old  man  replied. 
It  is  the  giddy  people  merry-making 
To  welcome  their  new  Queen ;  unheeding  they 
The  shame  and  the  reproach  to  the  lung  line 
Of  our  old  royalty  I . . .  Thy  brother  weds 
The  Saxon*s  sister. 

Wh&t ! . .  in  loud  reply 
Madoc  exclaim'd,  hath  he  forgotten  all  ? 
David  !  King  Oweu*s  son, . .  my  father's  son, . . 
He  wed  the  Saxon, . .  the  Plantagenet !  ^ 

Quoth  Urien,  He  so  doats,  as  she  had  dropt 
Some  philtre  in  his  cup,  to  lethargize 
The  British  blood  that  came  from  Owen*s  veins. 
Three  days  hb  halls  have  echoed  to  the  song 
Of  joyaunce. 

Shame !  foul  shame !  that  they  should  hear 
Songs  of  such  joyaunce !  cried  the  indignant  Prince : 
Oh  that  my  Father*9  hall,  where  I  have  heard 
The  songs  of  Corwen  and  of  Keiriog's  day. 
Should  echo  this  pollution  !    Will  the  chiefs 
Brook  this  alliance,  this  unnatural  tie  ? 

There  is  no  fkce  but  wears  a  courtly  smile, 
Uricn  replied  :  Aberfraw's  ancient  towers 
Beheld  no  pride  of  festival  like  this, 
No  like  solemnities,  when  Owen  came 
In  conquest,  and  Gowalchmai  struck  the  harp. 
Only  Goervyl,  careless  of  the  pomp. 
Sits  in  her  solitude,  lamenting  thee. 

Saw  ye  not  then  ray  banner  ?  quoth  the  Lord 
Of  Ocean ;  on  the  topmast-head  it  stood 

I  "  It  was  the  manner  of  tboie  days,  that  the  murtherer 
only,  and  he  that  gave  the  death's  wound,  should  fly,  which 
was  called  in  Welsh  Llavrudd,  which  is  a  red  hand,  because 
he  bad  blouded  his  hands.  The  accessories  and  abettors  to 
the  murtberers  were  never  hearkened  after.*'  —  Gwpdir 
Historff. 

*  This  marriage  was  in  fact  one  of  the  means  whereby 
Henry  succeeded  for  a  time  In  breaking  the  iudcpendeut 
spirit  of  the  Welsh.  David  immediately  sent  a  thousand  men 


To  tell  the  tale  of  triumph ; .  .  or  did  night 
Hide  the  glad  signal,  and  the  joy  hath  yet 
To  reach  her  ? 

Now  had  they  almost  attain*d 
The  palace  portaL     Urien  stopt  and  said. 
The  child  should  know  your  coming ;  it  is  long 
Since  she  hath  heard  a  voice  that  to  her  heart 
Spake  gladness; .  .  none  but  I  must  tell  her  this. 
So  Urien  sought  Ooer\'yl,  whom  he  found 
Alone  and  gazing  on  the  moonlight  sea. 

Oh  you  are  welcome,  Urien  !  cried  the  maid 
There  was  a  ship  came  sailing  hitherward  . . . 
I  could  not  see  his  banner,  for  the  night 
Closed  in  so  fast  around  her ;  but  my  heart 
Indulged  a  foolish  hope  I 

The  old  man  replied. 
With  difficult  effort  keeping  his  heart  down, 
God  in  his  goodness  may  reserve  for  us 
That  blessing  yet !     I  have  yet  life  enow 
To  trust  that  I  shall  live  to  see  the  day, 
Albeit  the  number  of  my  years  well  nigh 
BefulL 

Ill-judging  kindness !  said  the  maid. 
Have  I  not  nursed  for  two  long  wretched  years 
That  miserable  hope,  which  every  day 
(trew  weaker  like  a  baby  sick  to  death. 
Yet  dearer  for  its  weakness  day  by  day  I 
No,  never  shall  we  see  his  daring  bark  1 
I  knew  and  felt  it  in  the  evil  hour 
When  forth  she  fared  !  I  felt  it  then !  that  kiss 
Was  our  death  parting ! . . .  And  she  paused  to  curb 
The  agony :  anon, . .  But  thou  hast  been 
To  learn  their  tidings,  Urien  ?  .  .  He  replied. 
In  half-articulate  words, . .  They  said,  my  child. 
That  Madoc  lived, .  .  that  soon  he  would  be  here. 

She  had  received  the  shock  of  happiness : 
Urien  !  she  cried .  .  thou  art  not  mocking  me ! 
Nothing  the  old  man  spake,  but  spread  his  arms 
Sobbing  aloud.     Goervyl  from  their  hold 
Started,  and  sunk  upon  her  brother's  breast. 

Recovering  first,  the  aged  Uricn  said. 
Enough  of  this, . .  .  there  will  be  time  for  this. 
My  children !  Iwtter  it  behoves  ye  now 
To  seek  the  King.     And,  Madoc,  I  beseech  thee, 
Bear  with  thy  brother  I  gently  bear  with  him, 
My  gentle  Prince  !  he  is  the  headstrong  slave 
Of  pa.<*sions  unsubdued  ' ;  he  feels  no  tie 
Of  kindly  love,  or  bUxxl ; . .  provoke  him  not, 
Madoc ! ...  It  is  his  nature's  malady. 

Thou  good  old  man  !  replied  the  Prince,  be  sure 
I  shall  remember  what  to  him  is  due. 
What  to  myself;  for  I  was  in  ray  youth 
Wisely  and  well  train 'd  up ;  nor  yet  hath  time 
Effaced  the  lore  my  foster-father  taught. 

to  serve  under  his  brother-in-law  and  liege  lord  In  Nor- 
mandy, and  shortly  after  attended  tlie  parliament  at  Oxford 
upon  his  summons. 

3  '*  Caradoc  represenu  Davydd  as  a  prince  greatly  disliked 
on  account  of  his  cruelty  and  untractable  spirit,  killing  and 
putting  out  the  eyes  of  those  who  were  not  subservient  to 
his  will,  t^ier  the  manner  qf  the  EngUtk  I "  —  Cambrian 
Biografhy, 
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Haste,  haate !  exclalm'd  Goervyl ; .  .  for  her  heart 
Smote  her  in  sudden  terror  at  the  thought 
Of  Yonwerth,  and  of  Owen's  broken  house ; . . 
1  dread  his  dark  suspicions ! 

Not  for  me 
Suffer  that  fear,  my  sister  I  quoth  the  Prince. 
Safe  is  the  straight  and  open  way  I  tread ; 
Nor  hath  God  made  the  human  heart  so  bad 
That  thou  or  I  should  have  a  danger  there. 
So  saying,  they  tx>ward  the  palace  gate 
Went  on,  ere  yet  Aberfraw  had  received 
The  tidings  of  her  wanderer's  glad  return. 


n. 

THE  HAKIUAGE   FEAST. 

Thb  guests  were  seated  at  the  festal  board ;  ^ 
Green  rushes  strew'd  the  floor ;  high  in  the  hall 
Was  David ;  Emma,  in  her  bridal  robe, 
In  youth,  in  beauty,  by  her  husband's  side 
Sate  at  the  marriage  feast     The  monarch  raised 
His  eyes,  he  saw  the  mariner  approach ; 
Hadoc !  he  cried  ;  strong  nature's  impulses 
Prevaird,  and  with  a  holy  joy  he  met 
Hb  brother's  warm  embrace. 

With  that  what  peals 
Of  exultation  shook  Abcrfraw's  tower ! 
How  then  re-echoing  rang  the  home  of  Kings, 
When  from  subdued  Ocean,  fn)ra  the  World 
That  he  had  first  foreseen,  he  first  had  found. 
Came  her  triumphant  child  1     The  mariners, 
A  happy  band,  enter  the  clamorous  hall ; 

1  The  order  of  the  royal  hall  was  ettablished  by  law. 

**  The  men  to  whom  the  right  of  a  seat  in  the  hall  belongs 
are  fourteen,  of  wliom  four  shall  sit  in  the  lower,  and  ten  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  hall.  The  king  is  the  first,  he  shall  sit 
at  the  pillar,  and  next  him  the  chancellor ;  and  after  him  the 
guest,  and  then  the  heir  apparent,  and  then  the  master  of  the 
hawks.  The  foot-bearer  shall  sit  by  the  dish  opposite  the 
king,  and  the  roead.maker  at  the  pillar  behind  him.  The 
priest  of  the  household  shall  be  at  another  pillar,  who  shall 
blest  the  meat,  and  chaunt  the  pater  noster.  The  crier  shall 
strike  the  pillar  above  the  king's  head.  Next  him  shall  be 
the  Judge  of  tho  palace,  and  next  to  him  the  musician,  to 
whom  the  right  of  the  seat  belongs.  The  smith  of  the  palace 
shall  be  at  the  bottom  before  the  knees  of  the  priest.  The 
master  of  the  palace  shall  sit  in  the  lower  hall  with  his  left 
hand  towards  the  door,  with  the  serving-men  whom  he  shall 
chuse,  and  the  rest  shall  be  at  the  other  side  of  the  door,  and 
at  his  other  hand  the  musician  of  the  household.  The  master 
of  the  horse  shall  sit  at  the  pillar  opposite  the  king,  and  the 
master  of  the  hounds  at  the  pillar  opposite  the  priest  of  the 
household."  —  Latps  of  Hoel  Dha\ 

'  "  1165.  The  king  gathered  another  armie  of  chosen 
men,  through  all  his  dominions,  as  England,  Normandy, 
Aqjow,  Gascoine,  and  Gwyen,  sending  for  succours  flrom 
Flanders  and  Brytain,  and  then  returned  towards  North 
Wales,  minding  utterlie  to  destroy  all  that  had  life  in  the 
land :  and  coming  to  Croes  Oswalt,  called  Oswald's  Tree, 
tncamped  there.  On  the  contrarie  side.  Prince  Owen  and 
bis  brother  Cadwallader,  with  all  the  power  of  North  Wales ; 
and  the  Lord  Rees,  with  the  power  of  South  Wales ;  and 
Owen  Cyveilioc  and  the  sonnes  of  Madoc  ap  Meredyth,  with 
the  power  of  Powyss,  and  the  two  sonnes  of  Madoc  ap  Ed- 
nerth,  with  the  people  betwixt  Wye  and  Seavem,  gathered 
themselves  togither  and  came  to  Corwen  in  Edeymeon,  pro- 
posing to  defend  their  country.    Bat  the  king  understanding 


Friend  greets  with  friend,  and  all  are  friends ;  one  joy 

ilUs  with  one  common  feeling  every  heart. 

And  strangers  g^ve  and  take  the  welcoming 

Of  hand  and  voice  and  eye.     That  boisterous  joy 

At  length  allay'd,  the  board  was  spread  anew. 

Anew  the  horn  was  brimm'd,  the  central  hearth 

Built  up  anew  for  later  revelries. 

Now  to  the  ready  feast !  the  seneschal 

Duly  below  the  pillars  ranged  the  crew ; 

Toward  the  guest's  most  honourable  seat 

The  King  himself  led  his  brave  brother ; . .  then. 

Eyeing  the  lovely  Saxon  as  he  spake. 

Here,  Madoc,  see  thy  sister  !  thou  hast  been 

Long  absent,  and  our  house  hath  felt  the  while 

Sad  diminution ;  but  my  arm  at  last 

Hath  rooted  out  rebellion  from  the  land ; 

And  I  have  stabllsh'd  now  our  ancient  house. 

Grafting  a  sc>'on  from  the  royal  tree 

Of  England  on  the  sceptre ;  so  shall  peace 

Bless  our  dear  country. 

Long  and  happy  yean 
Await  my  sovereigns  !  thus  the  Prince  replied. 
And  long  may  our  dear  country  rest  in  peace !  I 

Enough  of  sorrow  hath  our  royal  house 
Known  in  the  field  of  battles, . .  yet  we  reap'd 
The  harvest  of  renown. 

Ay,  . .  many  a  day, 
David  replied,  together  have  we  led 
The  onset . . .  Dost  thou  not  remember,  brother, 
How  in  that  hot  and  unexpected  charge 
On  Keiriog's  bank,  we  gave  the  enemy 
Their  welcoming  ? 

And  Berwyn's  after-strife  I « 

that  they  were  niph,  being  wonderfull  desirous  of  battell, 
came  to  the  river  Ccireoc,  and  caused  the  woods  to  be  hewn 
down.  Whereupon  a  number  of  the  Welshmen  understand- 
ing the  passage,  unknown  to  their  captains,  met  with  the 
king's  ward,  where  were  placed  the  picked  men  of  all  the 
arniie,  and  there  began  a  bote  skirmish,  where  diverse 
worthie  men  were  slainc  on  either  side ;  but  in  the  end  the 
king  wanne  the  passage,  and  came  to  the  mountain  of  Ber- 
wyn,  where  he  laid  in  campe  certaine  days,  and  so  lioth  the 
armies  stood  in  awe  of  each  other ;  for  the  king  kept  the 
open  plains,  and  was  afraid  to  be  intrapped  in  straits ;  but 
the  Welshmen  watched  for  the  advantage  of  the  place,  and 
kept  the  king  so  straitlie.  that  neither  forage  nor  victiiall 
might  come  to  his  camp,  neither  durst  anie  soldiour  stir 
abroad.  And  to  augment  their  miseries  there  fell  such 
raine,  that  the  king's  men  could  scant  stand  upon  their  feete 
upon  those  slipperie  hilles.  In  the  end,  the  king  was  com- 
pelled to  return  home  without  his  purpose,  and  that  with 
great  loss  of  men  and  munition,  besides  his  charges.  There- 
fore in  a  great  choler  he  caused  the  pledges  eies,  whom  he 
had  received  long  before  that,  to  l)e  put  out ;  which  were 
Uees  and  Cawdwalhon  the  sonnes  of  Owen,  and  Cynwric  and 
Meredith  the  sonnes  of  Rees.  and  other."  —  Powell. 

During  the  military  expedition  which  King  Henry  II.  made 
In  our  days  against  South  Wales,  an  old  Welshman  at  Pen- 
caduir,  who  had  faithfully  adhered  to  him,  being  desired  to 
give  an  opinion  about  the  royal  army,  and  whether  he 
thought  that  of  the  ret>els  would  make  resistance,  and  what 
would  be  the  final  event  of  this  war,  replied :  — "  This 
Nation,  O  king,  may  now,  as  in  former  time,  t>e  harassed, 
and  in  a  great  measure  weakened  and  destroyed  by  you  and 
other  powers,  and  it  will  often  prevail  by  its  laudable  ex- 
ertions i  but  it  can  never  be  totally  subdued  through  vrrath 
of  man,  unless  the  wrath  of  God  shall  concur.  Nor  do  I 
think,  that  any  other  nation  than  this  of  Wales,  or  any  other 
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Quoth  Midoc.  as  the  memory  kindled  him : 
The  fbol  that  day,  who  in  his  masque  attire 
Sported  before  King  Henry  >,  wished  in  vain 
Fitlier  habiliments  of  javelin-proof ! 
And  yet  not  more  precipitate  that  fool 
Dropt  his  mock  weapons,  than  the  archers  cast 
Desperate  their  bows  and  quivers-full  away, 
When  we  leapt  on,  and  in  the  mire  and  blood 
Tnunpled  their  banner ! 

That,  exclaimed  the  king. 
That  was  a  day  indeed,  which  I  may  still 
Proudly  remember,  proved  as  I  have  been 
In  conflicts  of  such  perilous  assay. 
That  Saxon  combat  seem'd  like  woman's  war. 
When  with  the  traitor  Uoel  I  did  wage 
The  deadly  battle,  then  was  I  in  truth 
Put  to  the  proof;  no  vantage-ground  was  there. 
Nor  fiunine,  nor  disease,  nor  storms  to  aid. 
But  equal,  hard,  close  battle,  man  to  man, 
Briton  to  Briton.     By  my  soul,  pursued 
The  tyrant,  heedless  how  from  Madoc's  eye 
Flashed  the  quick  wrath  like  lightning,.. though  I  knew 
The  rebel's  worth «,  his  prowess  then  excited 
Unwelcome  wonder ;  even  at  the  last. 
When  stiif  with  toil  and  faint  with  wounds,  he  raised 
Feebly  his  broken  sword, .  . . 

Then  Madoc's  grief 
Found  utterance ;  IMierefore,  David,  dost  thou  rouse 
The  memory  now  of  that  unhappy  day, 
That  thou  should'st  yrinh  to  hide  fhim  earth  and  heaven? 
Not  in  Aberfraw, . .  not  to  me  this  tale ! 
Tell  it  the  Saxon  I  . .  he  will  join  thy  triumph, . . 
He  hates  the  race  of  Owen  I . .  but  I  loved 
My  brother  Hoel, . .  loved  him  ?  . .  that  ye  knew  1 
I  was  to  him  the  dearest  of  his  kin. 
And  be  my  own  heart's  brother. 

David's  cheek 
Grew  pale  and  dark  ;  he  bent  his  broad  black  brow 
Full  upon  Madoc's  glowing  countenance  ; 
Art  thou  retum'd  to  brave  me  ?  to  my  teeth 
To  praise  the  rebel  bastard  ?  to  insult 
The  royal  Saxon,  my  affianced  Aricnd  ? 

language  whaterer,  may  hereafter  come  to  pasi,  shall  in  the 
d»j  of  tevere  examination  before  the  Supreme  Judge  answer 
for  this  comer  of  the  earth.'*  —  Hoare't  Giraldut. 

1  "  Brlenstone  in  Dorsetshire  was  held  in  grand  sergcantry 
by  a  pretty  odd  jocular  tenure  ;  tIi.  by  finding  a  man  to  go 
before  the  king's  army  for  forty  days,  when  he  should  make  . 
war  in  Scotland  (some  records  say  in  Wales),  bareheaded  I 
and  barefooted,  in  his  shirt  and  linen  drawers,  holding  in  one  | 
hand  a  bow  without  a  siring,  in  another  an  arrow  without 
feathers."  —  Gibson's  Camden. 

»  There  is  a  good  testimony  to  Hocl's  military  talents  in 
the  old  history  of  Cambria,  by  Powell.  "  At  this  time  Cadel, 
Meredyth,  and  Rees,  the  sons  of  Gruffyth  ap  Rees,  ap 
Theodor,  did  lead  their  powers  against  the  ca.<tle  of  Gwys  ; 
which,  after  they  saw  they  could  not  win,  they  sent  for 
Howel  the  sonne  of  Owen,  prince  of  North  Wales,  to  their 
juccour,  who  for  his  prowesse  in  the  field,  and  his  discretion  in 
consultation,  was  counted  the  dowreof  rbivalrie  ;  whose  pre- 
sence also  was  thought  only  sufficient  to  overthrow  anie  hold.'* 

s  Of  this  name  Saxon,  which  the  Welsh  still  use,  Higden 
gires  an  odd  etymology.  "  Men  of  that  cowntree  t>en  more 
lyghter  and  stronger  on  the  see  than  other  scommer*  or 
tbeeves  of  the  see,  and  pursue  theyf  enemyes  full  harde,  both 
by  water  and  by  londe,  and  ben  called  Saxones.  of  Saxum, 
that  is,  a  stone,  for  they  ben  as  hard  as  stones,  and  uneasy  to 
tee  with.*'— Po^ye^vnycDis.  i.  S6. 


I  hate  the  Saxon  !>   Madoc  cried;  not  yet 
Have  I  forgotten,  how  from  Keiriog*8  shame 
Flying,  the  coward  wreak'd  his  cruelty 
On  our  poor  brethren  1 . . .  David,  seest  thou  never 
Those  eyeless  spectres  by  thy  bridal  bed  ?  * 
Forget  that  horror? . .  may  the  fire  of  God 
Blast  my  right  hand,  or  ever  it  be  link'd 
With  that  accursed  Flantagenet's  I 

The  while. 
Impatience  struggled  in  the  heaving  breast 
Of  David  ;  every  agitated  limb 
Shook  with  ungovernable  wrath ;  the  page, 
Who  chafed  his  feet  ^,  in  fear  suspends  his  task ; 
In  fear  the  guests  gaze  on  him  silently ; 
His  eyeballs  flash'd,  strong  anger  choked  his  voice. 
He  started  up. . .  Him  Emma,  by  the  hand 
Gently  retaining,  held,  with  gentle  w(»rds 
Calming  his  rage.     Goervyl  too  in  tears 
Besought  her  generous  brother  :  he  had  met 
Emma's  repn)aching  glance,  and  self-reproved 
While  the  warm  blood  flush'd  deeper  o'er  his  cheek, 
Thus  he  replied ;  I  pray  you  pardon  mc. 
My  Sister-Queen  I  nay,  you  will  learn  to  love 
This  high  affection  for  the  race  of  Owen, 
Yourself  the  daughter  of  his  royal  house 
By  better  ties  than  blood. 

Grateful  the  Queen 
Replied,  by  winning  smile  and  eloquent  eye 
Thanking  the  gentle  Prince  :  a  moment's  pause 
Ensued ;  Goervyl  then  with  timely  speech 
Thus  to  the  wanderer  of  the  waters  spake : 
Madoc,  thou  hast  not  told  us  of  the  world 
Beyond  the  ocean  and  the  paths  of  man. 
A  lovely  land  it  needs  must  be,  my  brother. 
Or  sure  you  had  not  scuourn'd  there  so  long, 
( >f  me  forgetful,  and  my  heavy  hours 
Of  grief  and  solitude  and  wretched  hope. 
Where  is  Cadwallon  ?  for  one  bark  alone 
I  saw  come  sailing  here. 

The  tale  you  ask 
Is  long,  Goervyl,  said  the  mariner, 
And  I  in  truth  am  weary.     Many  moons 

*  Henry  in  his  attempt  upon  Wales,  1 165,  **  did  justice  on 
the  sons  of  Rhys,  and  also  on  the  sons  and  daughters  of  other 
noblemen  that  were  his  accomplices,  very  rigorously ; 
causing  the  eyes  of  the  young  striplings  to  be  pecked  out  of 
their  heads,  and  their  noses  to  be  cut  off  or  slit ;  and  the  earcs 
of  the  young  gentlewomen  to  l)e  stuffed.  But  yet  I  find  In 
other  authors  that  in  this  journey  King  Henry  did  not 
greatly  prevail  against  his  enemies,  but  rather  lost  many  of 
his  men  of  war,  both  horsemen  and  footmen ;  for  by  his 
severe  proceeding  against  them,  he  rather  made  them  more 
eager  to  seek  revenge,  than  quieted  ttiem  in  any  tumult."  — 
Holin$hed.  Among  these  unhappy  hostages  were  some  sons 
of  Owen  Gwynl^dh. 

'  **  The  foot-boarer  shall  hold  the  feet  of  the  king  in  hii 
lap  froTCi  the  time  when  he  reclines  *  at  the  Iward  till  he  goes 
to  rest,  and  he  shall  chafe  them  with  a  towel ;  and  during  all 
that  time  he  shall  watch  that  no  hurt  happen  to  the  king. 
He  shall  eat  of  the  same  dish  from  which  the  king  takes  his 
meat,  having  his  l»ck  turned  toward  the  fire.  He  shall  light 
the  first  candle  before  the  king  at  his  meal."  —  Laws  qfUoel 
Dha\ 


«  AeeuhmnU  it  th«  ward  In  Wotten*t  vanian.  It  h  eHdcnt  that  lb* 
klnK  mnat  hat*  lain  at  hit  mMl,  afkcr  the  Ronum  fuhioa,  or  thU  padlftr 
eould  not  havt  chaiHl  hU  fieaC 
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Have  wax*d  and  waned,  since  from  that  distant  world, 
Tbe  countiy  of  my  dreams  and  hope  and  faith, 
We  spread  the  homeward  sail :  a  goodly  world. 
My  Sister  I  thou  wilt  see  its  goodliness. 
And  greet  Cadwallon  there ....  But  this  shall  he 
To-morrow*s  tale ;  . .  indulge  we  now  the  feast ! . . 
Tou  know  not  with  what  joy  we  mariners 
Behold  a  sight  like  this. 

Smiling  he  spake. 
And  turning,  from  the  sewer's  hand  he  took 
The  flowing  mead.     David,  the  while,  relieved 
From  rising  jealousies,  with  better  eye 
Regards  his  venturous  brother.     Let  the  Bard, 
Exclaimed  the  king,  give  his  accustom'd  lay ; 
For  sweet,  I  know,  to  Madoc  is  the  song 
He  loved  in  earlier  years. 

Then,  strong  of  voice. 
The  officer  proclaimed  the  sovereign  will, ' 
Bidding  the  hall  be  silent ;  loud  he  spake. 
And  smote  the  sounding  pillar  with  his  wand. 
And  hush*d  the  banqueters.     The  chief  of  Bards 
Then  raised  the  ancient  lay.  % 

Thee,  Lord  !  he  sung, 

1  The  crier  to  command  Bilcnce  wat  one  of  the  royal 
household  ;  flrat  he  perronned  this  nervicn  bj  his  Toice,  then 
by  striking  with  the  rod  of  his  ofBce  the  pillars  abore  the 
king's  head.  A  fine  was  due  to  him  for  erery  disturbance  in 
the  court. 

'  The  lines  which  follow  represent  the  Bardic  system,  ai 
laid  down  in  the  following  Triads  qfBardism :  — 

"  12.  There  are  three  Circles  of  Existence ;  the  Circle  of 
Infinity,  where  there  is  nothing  but  God,  of  liring  or  dead, 
and  none  but  God  can  traverse  it ;  the  Circle  of  Inchoation, 
where  all  things  are  by  Nature  derived  from  Death,  ..this 
Circle  hath  been  traversed  by  man  ;  and  the  Circle  of  Happi- 
ness, where  all  tilings  spring  from  Life, . .  this  man  shall  tra- 
verse in  Heaven. 

*'  13.  Animated  Beings  have  three  States  of  Existence : 
that  of  Inchoation  in  the  Great  Deep,  or  Lowest  point  of 
Existence ;  that  of  Liberty  in  the  State  of  Humanity ;  and 
that  of  Love,  which  is  Happiness  in  Heaven. 

*'  14.  All  animated  Beings  are  subiject  to  three  Necessities  ; 
beginning  in  the  Great  Deep ;  Progression  in  the  Circle  of 
Inchoation ;  and  Plenitude  in  the  Circle  of  Happiness.  With- 
out these  things  nothing  can  possibly  exist  but  God. 

**  15.  Three  things  are  necessary  in  the  Circle  of  Incho- 
ation ;  the  least  of  all  animation,  and  thence  Beginning;  the 
materials  of  all  things,  and  thence  Increase,  which  cannot 
take  place  in  any  other  state  ;  the  formation  of  all  things  out 
of  the  dead  mass,  and  thence  Discriminate  Individuality. 

**  16.  Three  things  cannot  but  exist  towards  all  animated 
Beings  (h)m  the  nature  of  Divine  Justice :  Co-sufferance  in 
the  Circle  of  Inchoation,  because  without  that  none  could 
attain  to  the  perfect  knowledge  of  any  thing ;  Co-partici- 
pation in  the  Divine  love ;  and  Co-ultimity  from  the  nature 
of  God's  Power,  and  its  attributes  of  Justice  and  Mercy. 

"  17.  There  are  three  necessary  occasions  of  Inchoation : 
to  collect  the  materials  and  properties  of  every  nature  ;  to 
collect  the  knowledge  of  every  thing ;  and  to  collect  power 
towards  subduing  the  Adverse  and  the  Devastatlvc,  and  for 
the  divestation  of  Evil.  Without  this  traversing  every  mode 
of  animated  existence,  no  state  of  animation,  or  of  any  thing 
In  nature,  can  attain  to  Plenitude." 

'  "  By  the  knowledge  of  three  things  will  all  Evil  and 
Death  be  diminihhed  and  subduod  ;  their  nature,  their  cauite, 
and  their  operation.  This  knowledge  will  be  obtained  in  the 
Circle  of  HApplnemr^TriatU  qf  Barditm,  Tr.  Xt. 

<  AngaUt  the  Welsh  word  for  Death,  signifies  Enlarge- 
ment. 


..  _  ' 


O  Father  !  Thee,  whose  wisdom.  Thee,  whose  power, 
Whose  love,,  .all  love,  all  power,  all  wisdom.  Thou  I 
Tongue  cannot  utter,  nor  can  heart  conceive. 
He  in  the  lowest  depth  of  Being  framed 
The  imperishable  mind  ;  in  every  change. 
Through  the  great  circle  of  progressive  life. 
He  guides  and  guards,  till  evil  shall  be  known. 
And  being  known  as  evil,  cease  to  be ;  ^ 
And  the  pure  soul,  emancipate  by  Death, 
The  Enlarger^,  shall  attain  its  end  prcdoom'd. 
The  eternal  newness  of  eternal  joy.  * 

He  left  this  lofty  theme ;  he  struck  the  harp 

To  Owen*8  praise®,  swift  in  the  course  of  wrath. 

Father  of  Heroes.     That  proud  day  he  sung. 

When  from  green  Erin  came  the  insulting  host, 

Lochlin's  long  burthens  of  the  flood,  and  they 

Who  left  their  distant  homes  in  evil  hour, 

The  death-doom'd  Normen.  There  was  heaviest  toil. 

There  deeper  tumult,  where  the  dragon  race 

Of  Mona  trampled  down  the  humbled  head 

Of  haughty  power ;  the  sword  of  slaughter  carved 

Food  for  the  yellow-footed  fowl  of  heaven, 

>  Xc/becU,  the  Welsh  word  for  Heaven,  signifies  Reno- 
vatioD. 

"  The  three  Excellencies  of  changing  the  mode  of  Exist- 
ence in  the  Circle  of  Happiness : — Acquiitition  of  Knowledge; 
beautiful  Variety;  and  Repose,  from  not  bring  able  to  en- 
dure uniform  Infinity  and  uninterrupted  Eternity. 

"  Three  things  none  but  God  can  do :  endure  the  Eternities 
of  the  Circle  of  Infinity ;  participate  of  every  state  of  Exist- 
ence without  changing  ;  and  reform  and  renovate  every  thing 
without  the  loss  of  it. 

"The  three  Plenitudes  of  Happiness:— Participation  of 
every  nature,  with  a  plenitude  of  One  predominant ;  con- 
formity to  every  cast  of  genius  and  character,  possessing  su- 
perior excellence  in  One  ;  the  Love  of  all  Beings  and  Kxt«t- 
ences,  but  chiefly  concentred  in  one  object,  which  is  (^od: 
and  in  the  predominant  One  of  each  of  these  will  the  Pleni- 
tude of  Happiness  consist."— Trtat/s  of  Bardinn^  40.  3«.  4.S. 

^  **\  will  extol  the  generous  Hero,  descended  from  the 
race  of  Koderic,  the  bulwark  of  his  country,  a  Prince  emi- 
nent for  his  good  qualities,  the  glory  of  Britain :  Owen,  the 
brave  and  expert  in  arms,  that  neither  hoardeth  nor  covetMh 
riches. 

"  Three  fleets  arrived,  vessels  of  the  main,  three  powerful 
fleets  of  the  first  rate,  furiously  to  attack  him  on  the  sudden : 
one  from  Iwerddon*,  the  other  full  of  well-armed  Loch- 
lyuians,  making  a  grand  appearance  on  the  floods,  the  third 
from  the  transmarine  Normans,  which  was  attended  with  an 
immense  though  successless  toil. 

"  Tbe  dragons  of  Mona's  sons  were  so  brave  in  action,  that 
there  was  a  great  tumult  on  their  furious  attack ;  and  before 
the  prince  himself  there  was  vast  confusion,  havoc,  conflict, 
honmirable  death,  bloody  iMUtle,  horrible  consternation,  and 
upon  Tal  Havra,  a  thousand  baimers:  there  was  aa  out. 
rageous  carnage,  and  the  rage  of  spears  and  hasty  signs  of 
violent  Indignation.  Blood  raised  the  tide  of  the  Menai,  and 
the  crimson  of  human  gore  stained  the  brine.  There  were 
glittering  cuirasses,  and  the  agony  of  gashing  wounds,  and 
the  mangled  warriors  prostrate  before  the  chief,  distinguished 
by  his  crimson  lance.  Tx>egria  was  put  into  confusion ;  the 
contest  and  con(\i8ion  was  great,  and  the  glory  of  our  I^rince's 
wide-wasting  sword  shall  be  celebrated  in  an  hundred  lan- 
guages to  give  him  his  merited  ^rvAw."  ^  Pattcpffric  w/mis 
Owen  Gufjfnedd^  PHnu  qf  Xorih  Walts,  hy  Gvalckmai  the 
son  qf  MfltTf  in  the  year  1 157.  —  Evans's  Spccitnens  qf  H'elsk 
Poetry. 

*  InUnd. 
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fenaft  waters,  bunt  with  plunge  on  plunge, 
ig  above  tbeir  banks  with  tempest-swell 
bloody  billows  heaved. 

The  long-past  days 
on  the  mind  of  Madoc,  as  he  heard 
»ng  of  triumph ;  on  his  sun-burnt  brow 
Kultation : . .  other  thoughts  arose, 
the  Ikte  of  all  his  gallant  house 
iful  he  mused ;  oppressive  memory  swell'd 
som,  over  his  fiz'd  eye-balls  swam 
!ar*s  dim  lustre,  and  the  loud-toned  harp 
on  hid  ear  in  vain  ;  . .  its  silence  first 
1  him  finom  dreams  of  days  that  were  no  more. 


IIL 

CADWALLOX, 

on  the  morrow,  at  the  festal  board, 
ord  of  Ocean  thus  began  his  tale. 

heart  beat  high  when  with  the  favouring  wind 
I'd  away ;  Al)erfraw  !  when  thy  towers, 
le  huge  headland  of  my  mother  isle, 
c  and  were  gone. 

But  Madoc,  I  would  learn, 
David,  how  this  enterprise  arose, 
le  wild  hope  of  worlds  beyond  the  sea ; 
thine  outset  being  in  the  war, 
tot  hear  from  vague  and  common  fame 
oving  cause.     Sprung  it  from  bardic  lore, 
ddcn  wisdom  of  the  years  of  old, 
ten  long  ?  or  did  it  visit  thee 
uns  that  come  fh>m  Heaven  ? 

The  Prince  replied, 
ihalt  hear  all ; . .  but  if,  amid  the  tale, 
T  sincere,  I  haply  should  rehearse 
to  the  King  ungrateful,  let  my  brother 
eut  with  the  involuntary  fault 

s  the  guest  of  Rhys  at  Dinevawr,  > 
ere  the  tidings  found  me,  that  our  sire 
ther'd  to  his  fathers  : . .  not  alone 
TOW  came ;  the  same  ill  messenger 
*  the  strife  that  shook  our  royal  house, 
Hoel,  proud  of  prowess,  seized  the  throne* 
you,  for  elder  claim  and  lawful  birth, 
igcd  in  arms.     With  all  a  brother's  love, 
e  instant  hurried  to  prevent 
tpious  battle : . .  all  the  day  I  sped ; 
lid  not  stay  mc  on  my  eager  way .  .  . 
pr  I  pass'd,  new  rumour  raised  new  fear .  . . 
ht  and  mom,  and  noon,  I  hurried  on, 
e  late  eve  was  darkening  when  I  reach'd 
the  fatal  field.  .  .  The  sight  the  .sounds, 
my  memory  now,  . .  for  all  was  done ! 
"se  and  horseman  side  by  side  in  death, 
the  bloody  plain  ; . .  a  host  of  men, 
»t  one  living  soul, . .  and  not  one  sound. 


IS  Vawr,  the  Great  Palace,  the  residence  of  the 
of  Deheubarth,  or  South  Wales.  This  also  was 
)y  Rhodri  Mawr. 

▼e  taken  some  liberties  here  with  the  history.  Hoel 
session  of  the  throne  nearly  two  years ;  he  then  went 
nd  to  claim  the  property  of  bis  mother  Pyrog,  the 


One  human  sound ; . .  only  the  raven*8  wing. 
Which  rose  before  my  coming,  and  the  neigh 
Of  wounded  horses,  wandering  o'er  the  plain. 

Night  now  was  coming  on  ;  a  man  approached 
And  bade  me  to  his  dwelling  nigh  at  hand. 
Thither  I  tum*d,  too  weak  to  travel  more ; 
For  I  was  overspent  with  weariness. 
And  having  now  no  hope  to  bear  me  up. 
Trouble  and  bodily  labour  mastered  me. 
I  ask'd  hhn  of  the  battle : . .  who  had  &llen 
He  knew  not  nor  to  whom  the  lot  of  war 
Had  given  my  father's  sceptre.     Here,  said  he, 
I  came  to  seek  if  haply  I  might  find 
Some  wounded  wretch,  abandoned  else  to  death. 
My  search  was  vain,  the  sword  of  civil  war 
Had  bit  too  deeply. 

Soon  we  reach'd  his  home, 
A  lone  and  lowly  dwelling  in  the  hills. 
By  a  grey  mountain  stream.     Beside  the  hearth 
There  sate  an  old  blind  man ;  his  head  was  raised 
As  he  were  listening  to  the  coming  sounds. 
And  in  the  fire-light  shone  his  silver  locks. 
Father,  said  he  who  guided  me,  I  bring 
A  guest  to  our  poor  hospitality ; 
And  then  he  brought  me  water  from  the  brook. 
And  homely  fare,  and  I  was  satisfied : 
That  done,  he  piled  the  hearth,  and  spread  around 
The  rushes  of  repose.     I  laid  me  down ; 
But  worn  with  toil,  and  fiiU  of  many  fears. 
Sleep  did  not  visit  me :  the  quiet  sounds 
Of  nature  troubled  my  distempered  sense ; 
My  ear  was  busy  with  the  stirring  gale. 
The  moving  leaves,  the  brook's  perpetual  flow. 

So  on  the  morrow  languidly  I  rose. 
And  faint  with  fever :  but  a  restless  wish 
Was  working  in  me,  and  I  said,  My  host 
Wilt  thou  go  with  me  to  the  batUe-fleld, 
That  I  may  search  the  slain  ?  for  in  the  ft^y 
My  brethren  fought ;  and  though  with  all  my  speed 
I  strove  to  reach  them  ere  the  strife  began, 
Alas,  I  sped  too  slow  1 

Grievest  thou  for  that  ? 
He  answer'd,  grievest  thou  that  thou  art  spared 
The  shame  and  guilt  of  that  unhappy  strife, 
Briton  with  Briton  in  unnatural  war  ? 
Nay,  I  replied,  mistake  me  not !    I  came 
To  reconcile  the  chiefs ;  they  might  have  heard 
Their  brother's  voice. 

Their  brother's  voice  ?  said  he, 
Was  it  not  so  ?  . .  .  And  thou,  too,  art  the  son 
Of  Owen  ! .  . .  Yesternight  I  did  not  know 
The  cause  there  is  to  pity  thee.     Alas, 
Two  brethren  thou  wilt  lose  when  one  shall  fall ! . . 
Lament  not  him  whom  death  may  save  from  guilt ; 
For  all  too  surely  in  the  conqueror 
Thou  wilt  find  one  whom  his  own  fears  henceforth 
Must  make  to  all  his  kin  a  perilous  foe. 


daughter  of  an  Irish  chieftain ;  In  the  mean  time  Darid 
sciied  the  goTemmcnt.  Hoel  raised  all  the  force  he  coaid 
to  recover  the  crown,  but  after  a  severe  conflict  was  wounded 
and  defeated.  He  returned  to  Ireland  with  the  remains  of  his 
army,  which  probably  consisted  chiefly  of  Irishmen,  and 
there  died  of  his  wounds. — (kunbrian  Biography. 
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I  felt  as  though  he  wrong*d  my  father's  sods. 
And  raised  an  angry  eye,  and  answer*d  him, . .  . 
My  brethren  love  me. 

Then  the  old  man  cried, 
Oh  what  Is  Princes*  love  ?  what  are  the  tics 
Of  blood,  the  affections  growing  as  we  grow. 
If  but  ambition  come  ?  . . .  Thou  deemest  sure 
Thy  brethren  love  thee ; .  .  ye  have  play'd  together 
In  childhood,  shared  your  riper  hopes  and  fears. 
Fought  side  by  side  in  battle : .  . .  they  may  be 
Brave,  generous  all  that  once  their  father  was, 
Whom  ye,  I  ween,  call  virtuous. 

At  the  name. 
With  pious  warmth  I  cried,  Tes,  he  was  goo<l. 
And  great,  and  glorious !   Gwyneth's  ancient  annals 
Boast  not  a  name  more  noble.    In  the  war 
Fearless  he  was, . .  the  Saxon  found  him  so ; 
Wise  was  his  counsel,  and  no  supplicant 
For  justice  ever  from  his  palace-gate 
Unrighted  tum'd  away.     King  Owen's  name 
Shall  live  to  after  times  without  a  blot ! 

There  were  two  brethren  once  of  kingly  line. 
The  old  man  replied ;  they  loved  each  other  well, 
And  when  the  one  was  at  his  dying  hour. 
It  then  was  comfort  to  him  that  he  left 
So  dear  a  brother,  who  would  duly  pay 
A  Other's  duties  to  his  orphan  boy. 
And  sure  he  loved  the  orphan,  and  the  boy 
With  all  a  child's  sincerity  loved  him. 
And  learnt  to  call  him  father  :  so  the  years 
Went  on,  till  when  the  orphan  gain'd  the  age 
Of  manhood,  to  the  throne  his  uncle  came. 
The  young  man  claim'd  a  fair  inheritance. 
His  father's  lands ;  and  . . .  mark  what  follows.  Prince ! 
At  midnight  he  was  seized,  and  to  his  eyes 
The  brazen  plate  was  held.  .  .  He  cried  aloud. 
He  look'd  around  for  help, ...  he  only  saw 
His  Uncle's  ministers,  prepared  to  do 
Their  wicked  work,  who  to  the  red  hot  brass 
Forced  his  poor  eyes,  and  held  the  open  lids. 
Till  the  long  agony  consumed  the  sense ; 
And  when  their  hold  relax'd,  it  had  been  worth 
The  wealth  of  worlds  if  he  could  then  have  seen. 
Dreadful  to  him  and  hideous  as  they  were. 
Their  ruffian  faces  I . .  I  am  blind,  young  Prince, 
And  I  can  tell  how  sweet  a  thing  it  is 
To  see  the  blessed  light  I 

Must  more  be  told  ? 
Wliat  farther  agonies  he  yet  endured  ? 
Or  hast  thou  known  the  consummated  crime. 
And  heard  Cynetha's  fate  ?  ^ 

A  painful  glow 
Inflamed  my  cheek,  and  for  my  father's  crime 
I  felt  the  shame  of  guilt     The  dark-brow'd  man 
Beheld  the  burning  flush,  the  uneasy  eye. 
That  knew  not  where  to  rest.    Come  1  we  will  search 
The  slain ;  arising  from  his  seat,  he  said. 
I  follow'd ;  to  the  fleld  of  flght  we  went, 


1  Tho  history  of  Cynetba  and  hii  brotheri  la  very  honestly 
related  in  the  Peniarckia. 

**■  Cadwmllonif  crat  primcvus  Jure  Cynetha ; 
Proh  piidor !  hunc  oculit  patnius  privarit  Oenus 
Tettkulisque  sfmul,  fiindum  diim  raptat  arltum ; 


And  over  steeds  and  arms  and  men  we  held 
Our  way  in  silence.     Here  it  was,  quoth  he. 
The  fiercest  war  was  waged ;  lo !  in  what  heaps 
Man  upon  man  fell  slaughter'd  !     Then  my  heart 
Smote  me,  and  my  knees  shook  ;  for  I  Iieheld 
Where,  on  his  conquer'd  focmen,  Hoel  lay. 

He  paused,  his  heart  was  full,  and  on  his  tongue 
The  imperfect  utterance  died ;  a  general  gloom 
Saddcn'd  the  hall,  and  David's  chi-ek  grew  pale. 
Commanding  first  his  feelings,  Madoc  broke 
The  oppressive  silence. 

Then  Cadwallon  took 
My  hand,  and,  pointing  to  his  dwelling,  cried. 
Prince,  go  and  rest  thee  there,  for  thou  hast  need 
Of  rest ; . .  the  care  of  sepulture  be  mine. 
Nor  did  I  then  comply,  refusing  rest. 
Till  I  had  seen  in  holy  ground  inearth'd 
My  poor  lost  brother.     Whercfwre,  be  exclaim'd, 
(And  I  was  awed  by  his  severer  eye) 
Wouldst  thou  be  pampering  thy  distempered  mind  ? 
Affliction  is  not  sent  in  vain,  young  man. 
From  that  good  God,  who  chastens  whom  he  loves. 
Oh  !  there  is  healing  in  the  bitter  cup  ! 
Go  yonder,  and  before  the  unerring  will 
Bow,  and  have  comfort  I    To  the  hut  I  went. 
And  there  bi'side  the  lonely  mountain>strcani, 
I  veil'd  my  head,  and  brooded  on  the  past 

He  tarried  long ;  I  felt  the  hours  pass  by. 
As  in  a  dream  of  morning,  when  the  mind. 
Half  to  reality  awakon'd,  blends 
With  airy  visions  and  vague  phantasies 
Her  dim  perception  ;  till  at  length  his  step 
Aroused  me,  and  he  came.     I  question'd  him 
Where  is  the  body  ?  hast  thou  bade  the  priests 
Perform  due  masses  for  his  soul's  repose  ? 

He  answer'd  me.  The  rain  and  dew  of  heaven 
Will  fall  upon  the  turf  that  covers  him, 
And  greener  grass  will  flourish  on  his  grave. 
But  rouse  thee,  Prince  I  there  will  be  hours  enough 
For  mournful  memory ; .  .  it  befits  thee  now 
Take  counsel  for  thyself :  . .  the  son  of  Owen 
Lives  not  in  safety  here. 

I  bow'd  my  head 
Opprest  by  heavy  thoughts :  all  wretchedness 
The  present ;  darkness  on  the  future  lay ; 
Fearful  and  gloomy  both.     I  answer'd  not 

Hath  power  seduced  thy  wishes  ?  he  pursued. 
And  wouldst  thou  seize  upon  thy  father's  throne  ? 
Now  God  forbid*  quoth  I.    Now  God  forbid ! 
Quoth  he ; . .  but  thou  art  dangerous,  Prince !  and  irhat 
Shall  shield  thee  from  the  jealous  arm  of  power? 
Think  of  Cynetha ! .  .  the  unsleeping  eye 
Of  justice  hath  not  closed  upon  his  wrongs ; 
At  length  the  avenging  arm  is  gone  abroad. 
One  woe  is  past, .  .  woe  after  woe  comes  on, . . 


flouel  ab  irato  •uspeniui  rcge  Johanne, 
EC  Leolinus,  eum  privarunt  lumine  fratres.** 

Thit  curious  iommary  of  Welsh  hlitory  still  remains  iu>> 
printed. 
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HCfetf  here, . .  liere  thou  must  be 

»r  the  murderer  I    Does  thy  h<*art 

the  altenuLtlve? . .  look  round  I . .  behold 

; . .  whither  wouldst  thou  fly  £i)r  peace  ? 

isylum  of  the  Church  were  safe, . . 

10  better  purposes  ordain  *d 

ng  arm,  that  heart  of  noble  hopes  ? 

ingB, . .  of  old  Cassibelan, 

ich,  immortal  Arthur's  line, 

t  blood  of  that  heroic  race 

:lolster-8loth  ?  . .  Or  wouldst  thou  leave 

sle,  and  beg  in  awkward  phrase 

I  sovereign's  charitable  grace, . . 

»r  the  Frank, . .  and  earn  his  gold, 

in  a  war  whose  cause  thou  know'st  not, 
oncems  not  thee  7 

I  sate  and  gazed, 
s  eye  with  wonder,  as  he  paced 
I  and  Aro,  and  listening  still, 

he  paced  in  silence.    But  anon, 
I's  voice  and  step,  awakened  us, 
is  thought ;  I  will  come  out,  said  he, 
sit  beside  the  brook,  and  feel 
able  sun.     As  forth  he  came, 
:hoose  but  look  upon  his  hce : 
Iro  had  gentle  nature  laid 
jf  years ;  all  passions  that  disturb 
away ;  the  fitronger  lines  of  grief 

settled,  till  they  told  of  grief 

ope  and  piety  subdued : 

ich  had  their  hue  and  brightness  left, 

ly,  or  otuectless  they  roU'd, 

ly  sense,  nor  animate  with  thought. 

stone  beside  the  stream  he  took 
eat  in  the  sunshine.     Thou  hast  lost 
rince,  he  said . .  or  the  dull  ear 
^ed  me.     Peace  be  with  his  soul ! 
!  curse  that  lies  upon  the  house 
n  away !    Wilt  thou  come  hither, 
eel  thy  face  ?  . .  I  wondered  at  him : 
9  hand  perused  my  lineaments 
d  reverence  fUl'd  me.    O  my  God, 
ung  man !  he  cried ;  a  perilous  state 
t  let  not  thou  his  fitther's  sins 
I  him! 

I  raised  my  eyes 
)  Cadwallon ;  Nay,  young  Prince, 
hou  the  blind  man's  prayer !  he  cried  ; 
e  given  thy  father's  dying  hour 

sure  he  needed . . .  for,  know  thou, 
im  of  thy  Other's  crime, 
ilening  on  thee  t 

At  his  feet 
isp'd  his  knees :  he  raised  me  up ; .  . 
IS,  a  mutilated  wretch, 

nature  owns  not,  I  survived, 
stence,  and  with  impious  voice 
will  of  heaven,  and  groaned  for  death, 
away ;  this  universal  blank 
liar,  and  my  soul  reposed 


:uique  rei  magnitudinem  natoradederat,  dedit 
111!  infinitum  est  nisi  Oceanus.  Fertilei  in 
terru,  ultraque  Oceanum  runus  alia  Uttora, 
em,  nee  usquam  naturam  rerum  deainere,  led 
4  deiiisM  Tideatur,  noTam  exiurgere;  C^le 


On  God,  and  I  had  oomfbrt  In  my  prayen. 

But  there  were  blessings  fbr  me  yet  in  store 

Thy  fiither  knew  not,  when  hli  bloody  fear 

All  hope  of  an  avenger  had  cut  oft; 

How  there  existed  then  an  unborn  babe, 

Child  of  my  lawless  love.     Tear  after  year 

I  lived  a  lonely  and  forgotten  wretch. 

Before  Cadwallon  knew  his  fkther's  fkte. 

Long  years  and  yean  bef6re  I  knew  my  ion ; 

For  never,  till  his  mother's  dying  hour. 

Learnt  he  his  dangerous  birth.    He  sought  roe  then  i 

He  woke  my  soul  once  more  to  human  ties ; . . 

I  hope  he  hath  not  wean'd  my  heart  flrom  heaven. 

Life  is  so  precious  now  1 . . . 

Dear  good  old  man  t 
And  lives  he  still  ?    Goervyl  ask'd,  in  tears ; 
Madoc  replied,  I  scarce  can  hope  to  find 
A  father's  welcome  at  my  distant  home. 
I  left  him  fiill  of  days,  and  ripe  fbr  death ; 
And  the  Ust  prayer  Cynetha  breathed  upon  me 
Went  like  a  death-bed  blessing  to  my  heart  1 

When  evening  came,  toward  the  echoing  ahore 
I  and  Cadwallon  walk'd  together  forth : 
Bright  with  dilated  glory  shone  the  west ; 
But  brighter  lay  the  ocean-flood  below. 
The  bumlsh'd  silver  sea,  that  heaved  and  flash'd 
Its  restless  rays,  intolerably  bright 
Prince,  quoth  Cadwallon,  thou  hast  rode  the  wavea 
In  triumph,  when  the  invaden  felt  thine  arm. 
Oh  what  a  nobler  conquest  might  be  won, 
There, ...  upon  that  wide  field !..  What  meanest  thou  ? 
I  cried.  .  .  .  That  yonder  waten  are  not  spread 
A  boundless  waste,  a  bourne  impassable  I .  .  > 
That  man  should  rule  the  Elements  1 .  .  that  there 
Might  manly  courage,  manly  wisdom  find 
Some  happy  isle,  some  undiscovered  shore. 
Some  resting  pbu:e  for  peace. .  .Oh  that  my  sonl 
Could  seise  the  wings  of  Morning  I  soon  would  I 
Behold  that  other  world,  where  yonder  sun 
Speeds  now,  to  dawn  in  glory  I 

As  he  spake 
Conviction  came  upon  my  startled  mind. 
Like  lightning  on  the  midnight  traveller. 
I  caught  his  hand ; .  .Kinsman  and  guide  and  ttkaoA 
Tea,  let  us  go  together  ! . . .  Down  we  sate, 
Full  of  the  vision  on  the  echoing  shore ; 
One  only  ol^ject  flU'd  ear,  eye,  and  thought : 
We  gaxed  upon  the  aweful  world  of  waves, 
And  talk'd  and  dreamt  of  yean  that  were  to  oome. 


IV. 
THE  YOTAGE. 

Not  with  a  heart  unmoved  I  left  thy  shores. 
Dear  native  isle !  oh . . .  not  without  a  pang^ 
As  thy  fair  uplands  lessen'd  on  the  view,* 
Cast  back  the  long  involuntary  look  I 
The  morning  cheer'd  our  outset ;  gentle  ain 


ifta  flngnntor,  quia  Oceanos  narigari  Don  potest"  — . 
S<neea.  Swuoria,  1. 

<  '*  Two  of  the  names  of  Britain  were  derived  flron  its 
htlli.  Cioi  Merddim,  the  high  lands  in  the  sea,  and  CUia 
Mtiddin,  the  hilly  lands  or  fields.''—^.  WOUamM't  Poemt, 
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Currd  the  blue  deep,  and  bright  the  summer  sun 
Play*d  o'er  the  summer  ocean,  when  our  barks 
Began  their  way. 

And  they  were  gallant  barks, 
As  ever  through  the  raging  billows  rode ; 
And  many  a  tempest's  buffeting  they  bore. 
Their  sails  all  swelling  with  the  eastern  breeze. 
Their  tightened  cordage  clattering  to  the  mast. 
Steady  they  rode  the  main:  the  gale  aloft 
Sung  in  the  shrouds,  the  sparkling  waters  hiss'd 
Before,  and  froth'd  and  whiten'd  for  behind. 
Day  after  day,  with  one  auspicious  wind, 
Right  to  the  setting  sun  we  held  our  course. 
My  hope  had  kindled  every  heart;  they  blest 
The  unvarying  breeie,  whose  unabating  strength 
Still  sped  us  onward ;  and  they  said  that  Heaven 
Favoured  the  bold  emprize. 

How  many  a  time, 
Moimting  the  mast-tower-top,  with  eager  ken 
They  gazed,  and  fancied  in  the  distant  sky 
Their  promised  shore,  beneath  the  evening  cloud. 
Or  seen,  low  lying,  through  the  haze  of  mom.  > 
I  too  with  eyes  as  anxious  watch'd  the  waves 
Though  patient,  and  prepared  for  long  delay ; 
For  not  on  wild  adventure  had  I  rush'd 
With  giddy  speed,  in  some  delirious  fit 
Of  fiincy;  but  in  many  a  tranquil  hour 
Weigh'd  well  the  attempt,  till  hope  matured  to  fSiith. 
Day  after  day,  day  after  day  the  same, . . 
A  weary  waste  of  waters  I  still  the  breeze 
Hung  heavy  in  our  sails,  and  we  held  on 
One  even  course :  a  second  week  was  gone, 
And  now  another  past,  and  still  the  same. 
Waves  beyond  waves,  the  interminable  sea  ! 
What  marvel,  if  at  length  the  mariners 
Grew  sick  with  long  expectance  ?     I  beheld 
Dark  looks  of  growing  restlessness,  I  heard 
Distrust's  low  murmurings ;  nor  avail'd  it  long 
To  see  and  not  perceive.     Shame  had  awhile 
Represt  their  fear,  till  like  a  smother'd  fire 
It  burst,  and  spread  with  quick  contagion  round, 
And  strengthen'd  as  it  spread.     They  spake  in  tones 
Which  might  not  be  mistaken  ; .  .  They  had  done 
What  men  dared  do,  ventured  where  never  keel 
Had  cut  the  deep  before :  still  all  was  sea. 
The  same  unbounded  ocean  t . .  to  proceed 
Were  tempting  heaven. 

•I  heard  with  fdgn'd  surprise, 
And,  pointing  then  to  where  our  fellow  bark, 
Oay  with  her  fluttering  streamers  and  full  sails. 
Rode,  as  in  triumph,  o'er  the  element, 
I  ask'd  them  what  their  comrades  there  would  deem 
Of  those  so  bold  ashore,  who,  when  a  day. 
Perchance  an  hour  might  crown  their  glorious  toil. 
Shrunk  then,  and  coward-like  retum'd  to  meet 
Mockery  and  shame  ?   True,  they  had  ventured  on 
In  seas  unknown,  beyond  where  ever  man 
Had  plough'd  the  billows  yet :  more  reason  so 
Why  they  should  now,  like  him  whose  happy  speed 
Well  nigh  hath  run  the  race,  with  higher  hope 

1  Whiit  iailori  call  Cape  Fly-away. 

«  ••  Whfn  Makpa.  the  king  of  Karotonga,  who  had  ncTcr 
before  been  from  hit  own  island,  made  a  voyage  with  Mr. 
William!  the  Mi»»ionary,  in  a  vetiel  named  the  Mecsong*'!'  o( 
Peace,  which  Mr.  Willianu  had  built,  they  were  three  days 
■ad  night*  in  returning,  the  wind  being  unfkTourablu  and 


Press  onward  to  the  prize.    But  late  they  said, 

Marking  the  fiivour  of  the  steady  gale. 

That  Heaven  was  with  us ;  Heaven  vouchsafed  usstiL 

Fair  seas  and  favoiuing  skies :  nor  need  we  pray 

For  other  aid,  the  rest  was  in  ourselves; 

Nature  had  given  It,  when  she  gave  to  man 

Courage  and  constancy. 

They  answer'd  not, 
Awhile  obedient ;  but  I  saw  with  dread 
The  silent  suUenness  of  cold  assent 
Then,  with  what  fearful  eagerness  I  gazed 
At  earliest  daybreak,  o'er  the  distant  deep  I 
How  sick  at  heart  with  hope,  when  evening  closed. 
Gazed  through  the  gathering  shadows  1 . . .  but  I  saw 
The  sun  still  sink  below  the  endless  waves. 
And  still  at  mom,  beneath  the  forthest  sky. 
Unbounded  ocean  heaved.     Day  after  day 
Before  the  steady  gale  we  drove  along, . . 
Day  after  day  !   The  fourth  week  now  had  pass'd ; 
Still  all  around  was  sea, .  .  the  etemal  sea  I 
So  long  that  we  had  voyaged  on  so  fast. 
And  still  at  morning  where  we  were  at  night. 
And  where  we  were  at  mom,  at  nlght&ll  still. 
The  centre  of  that  drear  circumference. 
Progressive,  yet  no  change  ! . .  almost  It  scem'd 
That  we  had  pass'd  the  mortal  bounds  of  space. 
And  speed  was  toiling  In  Infinity. ^ 
My  days  were  days  of  fear,  my  hours  of  rest 
Were  like  a  tyrant's  slimiber.     Sullen  looks 
Eyes  tum'd  on  me,  and  whispers  meant  to  meet 
My  ear,  and  loud  despondency,  and  talk 
Of  home,  now  never  to  be  seen  again, . . 
I  suffer'd  these,  dissembling  as  I  could. 
Till  that  avaird  no  longer.     Resolute 
The  men  came  round  me :    They  had  shown  enough 
Of  courage  now,  enough  of  constancy ; 
Still  to  pursue  the  desperate  enterprize 
Were  Impious  madness !  they  had  decm'd.  Indeed, 
That  Heaven  in  favour  gave  the  unchanging  gale ; . . 
More  reason  now  to  think  offended  God, 
When  man's  presumptuous  fully  strove  to  pass 
The  fiited  limits  of  the  world,  had  sent 
His  winds  to  waft  us  to  the  death  we  sought 
Their  lives  were  dear,  they  bade  me  know,  and  they 
Many,  and  I,  the  obstinate,  but  one. 
With  that,  attending  no  reply,  they  hall'd 
Our  fellow  bark,  and  told  their  fix'd  resolve. 
A  shout  of  joy  approved.     Thus,  desperate  now, 
I  sought  my  solitary  cabin  :  there 
Confused  with  vague  tumultuous  feelings  lay, 
And  to  remembrance  and  reflection  lost. 
Knew  only  I  was  wretched. 

Thus  entranced 
Cadwallon  found  me ;  shame,  and  grief,  and  pride. 
And  l>affled  hope,  and  fhdtless  anger  swell'd 
Within  me.     All  Is  over !  I  exclaim'd ; 
Yet  not  in  me,  my  ft'iend,  hath  time  produced 
These  tardy  doubts  and  shameful  fickleness ; 
I  have  not  fail'd,  Cadwallon  1  Nay,  he  said, 

very  boisterous.  *'  On  the  second  evening  the  King  began  to 
get  anxious  and  restless,  fearing  (says  Mr.  Williams),  that  we 
had  missed  the  island,  and  were  sailing  *  t  tf  tarcva  kaua^* 
into  wide  gaping  space." — Missionary  Enterprizes  in  tkt 
South  Sea  Islands,  153. 
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The  eoward  fean  wUch  penecuted  me 

Have  tbown  wliit  thou  hast  tui&r'd.     We  have  yet 

One  hope ...  I  |nray*d  them  to  proceed  a  day, .  . 

But  one  day  more ; .  .  this  little  have  I  gain'd. 

And  here  will  wait  the  issue;  in  yon  bark 

I  am  not  needed, . .  they  are  masters  there. 

One  only  day  I . .  The  gale  blew  strong,  the  bark 
Sped  through  the  waters ;  but  the  silent  hours. 
Who  make  no  pause,  went  by ;  and  center'd  still. 
We  saw  the  dreary  vacancy  of  heaven 

I  Close  nmnd  our  narrow  view,  when  that  brief  term, 
I  The  last  poor  respite  of  our  hopes  expired. 
'  They  shorten*d  sail,  and  caird  with  coward  prayer 
I  For  homeward  winds.    Why,  what  poor  slaves  arc  we, 

In  bitterness  I  cried ;  the  sport  of  chance ; 
I  Left  to  the  mercy  of  the  elements, 
i  Or  the  more  wayward  will  of  such  as  these, 
.   Blind  tools  and  victims  of  their  destiny ! 
I    Yea,  Madoc  I  he  replied,  the  Elements 
{   Master  indeed  the  feeble  powers  of  man ! 

Not  to  the  tthores  of  Cambria  will  thy  ships 
I   Win  back  their  shameful  way  ! . .  or  He,  whose  will 

Unchains  the  winds,  hath  bade  them  minister 

To  aid  us,  when  all  human  hope  was  gone, 

Or  we  shall  soon  eternally  repose 

From  life*s  long  voyage. 

As  he  spake,  I  saw 

The  clouds  hang  thick  and  heavy  o'er  the  deep. 

And  heavily,  ui)on  the  lung  slow  swell. 

The  vessel  labour'd  on  the  labouring  sea. 

The  reef-points  rattled  on  the  shivering  sail ; 

At  fits  the  sudden  gust  howl'd  ominous. 

Anon  with  unremitting  fury  raged  ; 

High  mll'd  the  mighty  billows,  and  the  blast 

Swept  from  their  sheeted  sides  the  showery  foam. 

Vain  now  were  all  the  seamen's  homeward  hopes. 

Tain  all  their  skill ! .  .  we  drove  before  the  btonn. 

*Tis  pleasant,  by  the  cheerful  hearth,  to  hear 
Of  tempests  and  the  dangers  <if  the  deep. 
And  pause  at  times,  and  feel  that  we  are  safe  ; 

>  The  Mint  to  whom  sailors  addrett  themseWet.  The  St. 
Elino  of  the  Welsh. 

**  It  was  ufual  for  all,  even  females,  who  went  from  North 
Wales  in  pilgrimage  to  St.  David's,  to  pass  the  dangerous 
strands  and  sail  over  the  rough  bays  in  slight  coracles,  without 
any  one  to  guide  or  assist  them ;  so  firmly  were  thry  con- 
vinced that  that  Saint  and  St.  Cyric,  the  niler  or  the  waves, 
would  protect  them."— ^.  H'Mianu's  Poems. 

s  **  A  Mermaid.  The  white  foamy  waves  are  called  her 
sheep ;  the  ninth  wave  her  ram.  The  Welsh  have  two  pro- 
verbs  concerning  her :  *  Take  the  Mermaid's  advice  and  s^ve 
thyself; '  *  Take  shelter  when  you  see  the  Mermaid  driving 
her  flocks  ashore.*"— £.  H'iiiianu. 

'  "  Everyche  flood  aryseth  more  in  Oecean  than  In  the  grrte 
see,  that  is  for  the  hole  togyder  is  myghtyer  and  itniui^fr 
than  ony  partye  by  hymself.  Or  for  the  hole  Oecoan  is  gule 
and  large,  and  recey  vcd  more  workynge  of  the  mone  than  ony 
partye  t>7  bymielfe  that  is  smaller  and  Uuse." — FoiycroHiam, 
l.L  c.9. 

*  "  The  see  of  Oecean  becljrppeth  all  the  erthe  abowte  as  a 
sarloode,  and  by  times  cometh  and  goth,  ebbying  and  flow- 
ynge,  and  flodeth  in  sees  and  cattcth  them  up,  and  wyndes 
bk>wen  therein."— i'o/ycrtm/cois,  1.1.  c.9. 

^  **  Physid  autumant  mimdum  animal  esse,  eumque  ex 
variis  elctneatorum  corporibus  conglobatum,  mover!  spiritu, 
regi  mcnte ;  que  utraque  dUHisa  per  membra  omnia,  astemc 


Then  listen  to  the  perilous  tale  again. 
And  with  an  eager  and  suspended  soul. 
Woo  terror  to  delight  us. .  .  .  But  to  hear 
The  roaring  of  the  raging  elements, . . 
To  know  all  human  skill,  all  human  strength, 
Avail  not, . .  to  look  round,  and  only  see 
The  mountain  wave  incumbent  with  its  weight 
Of  bursting  waters  o'er  the  reeling  bark, . .  . 
O  God,  this  is  indeed  a  dreadful  thing  ! 
And  he  who  hath  endured  the  horror  once 
Of  such  an  hour,  doth  never  hear  the  storm 
Howl  round  his  home,  but  he  remembers  it. 
And  thinks  upon  the  suffering  mariner. 

Onward  we  drove :  with  unbating  force 
The  tempest  raged  ;  night  added  to  the  storm 
New  horrors,  and  the  mom  arose  o'erspread 
With  heavier  clouds.  The  weary  mariners 
Called  on  Saint  Cyric's  aid  i ;  and  I  too  placed 
My  hope  on  Heaven,  relaxing  not  the  wiiile 
Our  human  efforts.     Te  who  dwell  at  home, 
Te  do  not  know  the  terrors  of  the  main  ! 
When  the  winds  blow,  ye  walk  along  the  shore, 
And  as  the  ciu'ling  billows  leap  and  toss. 
Fable  that  Ocean's  mermaid  Shepherdess 
Drives  her  white  flocks  atield,  and  warns  in  time 
The  wary  fisherman.     Gwenhidwy  «  wam*d 
When  we  had  no  retreat !     My  secret  heart 
Almost  had  fail'd  me. . .  Were  the  Elements 
Confounded  in  perpetual  conflict  here, 
Si-a,  Air,*and  Heaven  ?     Or  were  we  perishing 
Where  at  their  source  the  Floods,  for  ever  thus. 
Beneath  the  nearer  influence  of  the  moon, 
Labour'd  in  these  mad  workings  ?s     Did  the  Waters 
Here  on  their  outmost  circle  meet  the  void,^ 
The  verge  and  brink  of  Chaos  ?  Or  this  Earth, . . 
Was  it  indeed  a  living  thing^  .  .  its  breath 
The  ebb  and  flow  of  Ocean  ?  and  had  we 
Reach'd  the  stonn  rampart  of  its  Sanctuary,* 
The  insuperable  boundary,  raised  to  guard 
Its  mysteries  from  the  eye  of  man  profane  ? 

molls  vlgorem  exerceant  Sicut  ergo  In  corporibus  oostris 
coromercia  sunt  spiritalia,  Ita  in  profundis  OceanI  nares 
quasdam  mundi  constitutas,  per  quas  emissi  anhelitus,  vel 
redurti,  modo  efflent  maria  niod6  revocent."—  SoimuM,  cap. 
xxxvi. 

M.  Orcgoire  enumerates  among  the  heresies  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury one  witich  represented  t>ur  globe  as  an  animal ;  the  tides 
as  occasioned  by  its  respiration,  and  volcanic  eruptions  as  the 
paroxysms  of  the  diseases  to  which  It  was  liable."— if u/utiv 
des  Sectes,  t.i.  xvii. 

"  I  suppose  the  water,"  says  Pietro  Martire,  **  to  be  driven 
about  the  globe  of  the  earth  by  the  incessant  moving  and 
impulsion  of  the  heavens,  and  not  to  be  swallowed  up  and 
cast  out  again  by  the  breathing  of  Demogorgon,  as  some  have 
imagined,  because  they  see  the  seas,  by  Increase  and  decrease, 
to  flow  and  reflow."— Drc.  iii.  c.6. 

*  "I**  •  «■«? r*AU<)«»  irt^^img  XifAtmi 

"SmuTtut  tin  W  iiHf  »i|Mi, 

Ov^«Mv,  v«>  "hrXmif  ixt' 

K^'f«4  r'  a/4,Cfirtmi  "(^im r«4 
Zuwii  ts4>.i9f»n  xm^k  m»irmt, 

'W  k  fitiit,^  aviu 
2jaBim  x'^  kiimtfMstiatt  3-lMJr. 

Euripides.    Htppolytta^  v.  741— 74a. 
"  Stat  Immotum  mare,  et  quasi   defidentis  In  sue  fine 
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Three  draulM  nights  and  days  we  drove  along ; 
The  fourth  the  welcome  rain  came  rattling  down. 
The  wind  had  fallen,  and  through  the  hn)ken  cloud 
Appeared  the  bright  dilating  blue  of  heaven. 
Embolden*d  now,  I  caird  the  mariners  : . . 
Vain  were  it  should  we  bend  a  homewanl  course. 
Driven  by  the  storm  so  far ;  they  saw  our  bark?, 
For  service  of  that  long  and  perilous  way 
Disabled,  and  our  food  belike  to  folL 
Silent  they  heard,  reluctant  in  asitont ; 
Anon,  they  shouted  joyfully, .  .  I  lookM 
And  saw  a  bird  slow  sailing  overhead, 
His  long  white  pinions  by  the  sunbeam  edged 
As  though  with  bumish'd  silver  ;  .  .  never  yet 
Heard  I  so  sweet  a  music  as  his  cry  ! 

Yet  three  days  more,  and  hope  more  eager  now. 
Sure  of  the  signs  of  land,  .  .  weed-shoals,  and  binls 
Who  flock'd  the  main,  and  gentle  airs  which  breathed. 
Or  seem'd    to  breathe,   fresh  fragrance  from   the 

shore,' 
On  the  last  evening,  a  long  shadowy  line 
Skirted  the  sea  ; . .  how  fast  the  night  closed  in  I 
I  stood  upon  the  deck,  and  watchM  till  dawn. 
But  who  can  tell  what  feelings  flll'd  my  heart, 
When  like  a  cloud  the  distant  land  arose 
Grey  from  the  ocean, . .  when  we  left  the  ship. 
And  cleft,  with  rapid  oars,  the  shallow  wave, 
And  stood  triumphant  on  another  world  1 


V. 
LINCOYA. 

Ma  DOC  had  paused  awhile ;  but  every  eye 

Still  watch'd  his  lips,  and  every  voice  was  hu8h*d. 

Soon  as  I  leapt  ashore,  pursues  the  Lord 

Of  Ocean,  prostrate  on  my  face  I  fell, 

Kiss'd  the  dear  earth,  and  pray'd  with  thankful  tears. 

Hard  by  a  brook  was  flowing ; . .  never  yet. 

Even  flpom  the  guld-tipt  horn  of  victory 

With  harp  and  song  amid  my  father^s  hall. 

Pledged  I  so  sweet  a  draught,  as  lying  there, 

Beside  that  streamlet's  brink ! .  .  to  feel  the  ground, 

To  quaflf  the  cool  clear  water,  to  inhale 

The  breeze  of  land,  while  fears  and  dangers  past 

Recurred  and  heighten'd  joy,  as  summer  storms 

Make  the  fresh  evening  lovelier ! 

To  the  shore 
The  natives  throng'd ;  astonish'd,  they  l)eheld 
Our  winged  barks,  and  gazed  with  wonderment 
On  the  strange  garb,  the  bearded  countenance 
And  the  white  skin,  in  all  unlike  themselves. 
I  see  with  what  enquiring  eyes  you  ask 
What  men  were  they?  Of  dark-brown  colour,  tinged 


natur»  pigra  moles  ;  novc  ac  terribilei  figiine  ;  msgna  etliun 
Oceano  portenta,  qua»  profiinda  itta  vastitas  nutrit ;  confusa 
lux  alt!  caligine,  eC  Interceptua  tenebrli  diet ;  ipium  vcro 
grare  et  deTium  mare,  et  aut  nulla,  aat  ignota  skiera."  — in. 
Seneca.  Snasoria^  L 

>  "  Our  flnt  notice  of  the  approach  of  land  was  the  flragrant 
and  aromatic  imell  of  tb«  continent  of  South  America,  or  of 
the  islands  in  its  Tirinity,  which  we  sensibly  perceived  as  a 
squall  came  from  that  quarter."  —  NfKinnen'i  Tour  tkrvtmk 
tke  BritiMk  1Ve$t  In4ie». 


With  sunny  redness  ;  wild  of  eye ;  their  brows 

So  smooth,  as  never  yet  anxiety 

Nor  busy  thought  had  made  a  fUrrow  there ; 

Beardless,  and  each  to  each  of  lineaments 

So  like,  they  seemM  but  one  great  fsimily. 

Their  loins  were  loosely  cinctured,  all  beside 

Bare  to  the  sun  and  wind  ;  and  thus  their  limbs 

Unmanacled  display'd  the  truest  forms 

Of  strenirth  and  beauty.     Fearless  sure  they  were. 

And  while  they  eyed  us  grasp'd  their  spears,  as  if, 

Like  Britain's  injured  but  unconquerM  sons, 

The>'  too  had  known  how  perilous  it  was 

To  let  a  stranger,  if  he  came  in  arms. 

Set  foot  upon  their  land. 

But  soon  the  guise 
Of  men  nor  purporting  nor  fearing  ill, 
Gain'd  confidence ;  their  wild  distrustftil  looks 
Assumed  a  milder  meaning ;  over  one 
I  cast  my  mantle,  on  another's  head 
The  velvet  bonnet  placed,  and  all  was  joy 
We  now  besought  for  food ;  at  once  they  read 
Our  gestures,  but  I  cast  a  hopeless  eye 
On  hills  and  thickets,  wood<^  and  marshy  plains, 
A  waste  of  rank  luxuriance  all  around. 
Thus  rousing  to  a  lake  I  follow'd  them. 
Left  when  the  rivers  to  their  summer  course 
Withdrew ;  they  scatter'd  on  its  water  drugs 
Of  such  strange  potency,  that  soon  the  shoals 
Coop'd  there  by  Nature  prodigally  kind. 
Floated  inebriate.     As  I  gazed,  a  deer 
Sprung  from  the  bordering  thicket ;  the  true  shaft 
Scarce  with  the  distant  victim's  bliKMl  had  staiii'd 
Its  point,  when  instantly  he  dropt  and  died, 
Such  deadly  juice  imbuetl  it ;  yet  on  this 
We  made  our  meal  unharm'd  ;  and  I  perceived 
The  wisest  leech  that  ever  in  our  world 
Cull'd  herbs  of  hidden  virtue,  was  to  these 
A  child  in  knowledge. 

Sorn)wing  we  beheld 
The  night  come  on ;  but  soon  did  night  dliiplay 
More  wonders  than  it  veil'd  :  Innumerous  tribes 
From  the  wood-cover  swarm *d,  and  darkness  made 
Their  beauties  visible ;  one  while  they  stream 'd 
A  bright  blue  radiance  upon  flowers  which  closed 
Their  gorgeous  colours  from  the  eye  of  day ; 
Now  motionless  and  dark  eluded  search. 
Self-shrouded ;  and  anon  starring  the  sky 
Rose  like  a  shower  of  fire. 

Our  friendly  hosts 
Now  led  us  to  the  hut,  our  that  night's  home, 
A  rude  and  spacious  dwelling  :  twisted  boughs. 
And  canes  and  withies  formed  the  walls  and  nx>f ; 
And  from  the  unhewn  trunks  which  pillar'd  it. 
Low  nets  of  interwoven  reeds  were  hung.* 
With  shouts  of  honour  here  they  gather'd  round  me, 


Dors  always  are  sensible  when  land  is  near,  before  it  can 
be  seen. 

*  **  And  for  as  much  as  I  have  made  mention  of  thoir 
houses,  it  sliall  not  be  greatljr  from  my  purpose  to  describe  in 
what  manner  they  are  builded :  thi>y  are  made  round,  like 
bells  or  round  pavilions.  Their  frame  is  raysed  of  exceeding 
high  trees,  set  close  together,  and  fast  rarapaired  In  the 
ground,  so  standing  aslope,  and  bending  inward,  that  the 
toppes  of  the  trees  joyne  together,  and  bear  one  against  an- 
other, having  alao  within  the  house  certain  strong  and  short 
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Unganiwiitod  my  limbt,  and  In  a  net 

With  loftest  feathen  lined,  a  pleasant  couch, 

Tlier  laid  and  left  me. 

To  our  ships  return*d. 
After  soft  aqfoum  here  we  coasted  on. 
Insatiate  of  the  wonders  and  the  charms 
Of  earth  and  air  and  sea.     Thy  summer  woods 
Are  lorelj,  O  my  mother  ble  I  the  birch 
Light  bending  on  thy  bank%  thy  elmy  vales, 
Thy  venerable  oaks ! . . .  But  there,  what  forms 
Of  beauty  clothed  the  inlands  and  the  shore  ! 
All  these  in  statelie:it  growth,  and  mixt  with  these 
Dark  spreading  cedar,  and  the  cypress  tall. 
Its  pointed  summit  waving  to  the  wind 
like  a  long  beacon  flame ;  and  loveliest 
Amid  a  thousand  strange  and  lovely  shapes. 
The  lofty  palm,  that  with  its  nuts  supplied 
Bererage  and  food ;  they  edged  the  shore  and  crowned 
The  frr-off  highland  summits,  their  straight  stems 
Bsre  without  leaf  or  bough,  erect  and  smooth. 
Their  tresses  nodding  like  a  crested  helm. 
The  plumage  of  the  grove. 

Will  ye  believe 
The  wonders  of  the  ocean  ?  how  its  shoals 
Sprang  from  the  wave  i,  like  flashing  light,  .  .  took 

.     wing. 
And  twinkling  with  a  sliver  glitterance, 
/   Flew  through  the  air  and  sunshine  ?  yet  were  these 
To  sight  less  wondrous  than  the  tribe  who  swam, 
Following  like  fowlers  with  uplifted  eye 
Their  falling  quarry : . .  language  cannot  paint 
Their  splendid  tints* ;  though  in  blue  ocean  seen, 
Blue,  darkly,  deeply,  beautifully  blue, 

proppes  or  posts,  which  ■luteyne  the  trees  from  falling.  They 
eo?er  them  with  the  leaves  of  date  treei  and  other  trees 
•trongly  compact  and  hardened,  wherewith  they  make  them 
dose  from  winde  and  weather.  At  the  short  potts  or  proppes, 
within  the  house,  they  tie  ropes  of  the  cotton  of  gossampine 
trees,  or  other  ropes  made  of  certain  long  and  rough  roots, 
much  like  unto  the  shrubbe  called  Spartum,  whereof  in  old 
time  they  used  to  make  iMnds  for  vines,  and  gables  and  ropes 
for  shippes.  These  they  tie  ovcrthwart  the  house  from  post 
to  pott ;  OQ  these  they  lay  as  it  were  certain  mattresses  made 
of  the  cotton  of  gossampine  trees,  which  grow  plentifully  in 
these  islandes.  This  cotton  the  Spanyards  call  Atgodon,  and 
the  Italians  Bombasine,  and  thus  they  sloepe  in  hanging 
beddes.*' — Pietro  Martire. 

>  I  have  somewhere  seen  an  anecdote  of  a  sailor's  mother, 
who  believed  all  the  strange  lies  which  he  told  her  for  his 
amusement,  but  never  could  be  persuaded  to  believe  there 
could  be  in  existence  such  a  thing  as  a  flying  fish.  A  Sjianish 
author,  who  wrote  before  the  voyage  of  Columbus,  describes 
these  fish  as  baring  been  seen  on  the  coast  of  Flanders.  "  Hay 
alii  unos  pescados  que  vuelan  sobre  el  agua ;  algunos  dellos 
atravesaban  volando  por  encima  de  las  galeras,  e  auu  algunos 
dellos  calan  dentro."  —  Coronica  de  D.  Prro  Ntno. 

A  still  earlier  author  mentions  such  a  sight  in  the  Straits 
as  a  miracle.  **  As  they  sailed  trom  Algeziras,  a  fish  came 
flying  through  the  air,  and  fell  upon  tlie  deck  of  the  Infante's 
Galley,  with  which  they  had  some  fresh  food  (hat  day ;  and 
kiecause  I,  who  wrote  this  history,  have  never  beard  or  seen 
of  any  like  thing,  I  here  recount  it,  because  it  appears  to  me  a 
thing  marvellous,  and  in  my  judgement  out  of  the  course  of 
oature."  ^  Goma  Etamea. 

**  At  Barbadoes  the  negroes,  after  the  example  of  the  Cha- 

ralbs  take  the  flying  fish  very  successftiUy  in  the  dark ;  they 

»prwd  their  nets  before  a  light,  and  disturb  the  water  at  a 

I ;  the  flsh,  rising  eagerly,  fly  towards  the  light. 


In  all  its  rich  variet>'  of  shades, 
Suffused  with  glowing  gold. 

Heaven  too  had  there 
Its  wonders : . . .  fh)m  a  deep,  black,  heavy  cloud. 
What  shall  I  say  ?  . .  a  shoot, . .  a  trunk, . .  an  arm 
Came  down  :  . .  yea !  like  a  Demon*s  arm,  it  seixed 
The  waters.  Ocean  smoked  beneath  its  touch. 
And  rose  like  dust  before  the  whirlwind's  force. 
But  we  sail'd  onward  over  tranquil  seas. 
Wafted  by  airs  so  exquisitely  mild. 
That  even  to  breathe  became  an  act  of  will 
And  sense  and  pleasure.    Not  a  cloud  by  day 
With  purple  islanded  the  dark-blue  deep ; 
By  night  the  quiet  billows  heaved  and  glanced 
Under  the  moon, . .  that  heavenly  Moon  !  so  bright. 
That  many  a  midnight  have  I  paced  the  deck. 
Forgetful  of  the  hours  of  due  repose ; 
Yea  till  the  Sun  in  his  full  majesty 
Went  forth,  like  God  beholding  his  own  works. 

Once  when  a  chief  was  feasting  us  on  shore, ' 
A  captive  served  the  food  :   I  mark'd  the  youth. 
For  he  had  features  of  a  gentler  race ; 
And  oftentimes  his  eye  was  fix'd  on  me. 
With  looks  of  more  than  wonder.    We  rctum'd 
At  evening  to  our  ships  i  at  night  a  voice 
Came  fh)m  the  sea,  the  intelligible  voice 
Of  earnest  supplication  ;  he  had  swum 
To  trust  our  mercy;  up  the  side  he  sprang. 
And  look'd  among  the  crew,  and  singling  me 
Fell  at  my  feet      Such  friendly  tokenlngs 
As  our  short  commerce  with  the  native  tribes 
Had  taught,  I  proffer'd,  and  sincerity 

and  are  intercepted  by  the  nets."  —  WKinmen.  —  These  fly- 
ing fishes,  says  the  writer  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe's  Voyage,  are 
like  men  professing  two  trades,  and  thrive  at  neither. 

>  Atkins,  with  some  feeling,  describes  the  Dolphin  as  a 
gton'out-cotourcd  flsh.  A  laboured  description  of  itsbe«uty 
would  not  have  conveyed  so  lively  a  sense  of  admiration.  He 
adds,  quite  as  naturally,  that  it  is  of  dry  taste,  but  makes  good 
broth.  —  Voyage  to  Guinea  m  hitMt\ie$tff*t  Ships  theSwaliow 
and  n'eymouth. 

Herbert  has  given  this  fisli  a  very  extraordinary  character, 
upon  the  authority  of  the  ancients. 

"  The  Dolphin  is  no  bigger  than  a  salmon,  it  glitters  in  the 
ocean  with  a  variety  of  beautiful  colours ;  has  few  scales ; 
from  its  swiftness  and  spirit  metonymically  simamed  the 
Prince  and  Arrow  of  the  sea ;  celebrated  by  many  learned 
Pens  in  sundry  Epithets ;  rkilanthropoi,  for  affecting  men, 
and  Monogamoi,  fur  their  turtle  constancy ;  generated  they  be 
of  sperme,  nourisht  like  men,  Imbrace,  join,  and  go  10  months 
great.  •  In  facicm  versi  dulces  celebrant  hymenseos  1^- 
phines,  similes  hominis  complexibus  haerent : '  A  careAil  hus- 
band over  his  gravid  associate,  detesting  incest,  abhorring 
bigamy,  tenderly  affecting  Parents,  whom,  when  300  years 
old,  they  feed  and  defend  against  hungry  fishes ;  and  when 
dead  (to  avoid  the  Shark  and  like  marine  Tyrants)  carry  them 
ashore,  and  there  (if  AristoUe,  J^yan,  and  Pliny,  em  not) 
inhume  and  bedew  their  Sepulchres ;  they  were  glad  ot  our 
company,  as  it  were  aflnscting  the  sight  and  society  of  men, 
many  hundred  miles  in  an  eager  and  unwearied  pursuit,  frisk- 
ing  about  us ;  and  as  a  Poet  olMerved, 

**  *  Undique  dant  saltus,  multaque  aspergine  rorant 
Emerguntque  iterum,  redeuntque  sub  cquora  rursus, 
Inque  chori  ludunt  s|»eciem  lascivaque  jactant 
Corpora,  et  acceptum  patulls  mare  naribus  efflant'  " 

Herbert's  Trowels. 
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finrt  fr/nx  and  nManfni(  to  the  balf-kamt  ffwna. 
V*^  fftm  «e  ntttlnl  wtao  mii^ht  «p«ak  fr/r  iv ; 
And  well  f  liked  the  jtAtth,  —  the  o^n  IiiM-4 
Hlikh  cbarwrt^T'd  fata  ftce,  the  finiie«4  btart, 
Whb:h  finvf*  at  once  and  woo  full  ooofidence. 
i¥f  tlMt  n:^bt  at  my  feet  LinccTa  flepc 

Whm  I  dL<{f!ajr*d  wfaate'er  mU^t  fratify, 
miat^'er  ^urvrfte,  with  nu^t  delU^ht  he  vitw'd 
thir  arms  the  inAi  helm,  the  pliant  mail. 
The  huckler  «trrrfig  ti>  mtc  ;  and  then  be  ?faor;k 
j    The  lane»,  and  graxp'd  the  «word,  and  turn'd  to  me 
.    With  vehement  wordA  and  ipe^tum,  erenr  limb 
j    Workimc  with  f^ne  utronir  paMlon ;  and  be  placed 
The  Mchu/n  In  my  hand,  and  i^re  the  hhiehl. 
And  pointed  «outh  and  wort,  that  I  should  go 
To  rofK|u<rr  and  protect ;  anon  he  wept 
Aloud,  aiid  claNp'd  my  knees,  and  falling  fain 
He  wfHjld  have  kimi'd  my  feet  Went  we  Ut  vhore  ? 
Then  w^nild  he  labrMir  reiitle««ily  to  »how 
A  iMrttiT  place  lay  onward ;  and  In  the  und. 
To  Mftjth  and  we^l  he  drew  the  line  of  coast, 
An<i  ri;(ured  how  a  mlirhty  river  there 
Kan  V»  the  «tea.     The  land  bent  wefttward  foon. 
And  thus  confirmed  we  veyaji^  on  to  seek 
The  river  Inlet,  followlni;  at  the  will 
iff  our  new  friend  :  and  we  learnt  after  him. 
Well  pleaned  and  proud  to  teach,  what  this  was  call'd 
What  that,  with  no  unprofitable  palm. 
Nor  liirht  the  Joy  I  felt  at  hearing  first 
The  plea«(ant  accents  of  my  native  tongue. 
Albeit  in  broken  words  and  tones  uncouth, 
Come  from  these  foreign  lips. 

At  length  we  came 
Where  the  great  river,  amid  shoals  and  lianks 
And  i*tlandM,  growth  of  ItH  own  gathering  minmIs, 
ThroiiKh  many  a  branching  channel,  wi<le  aiiJ  full, 
KuNhM  to  the  main.    The  gale  was  strong ;  and  safe, 
Amid  the  upmar  of  conflicting  tides, 
Our  gallunt  vesiM;lH  nnle.    A  stream  as  broad 
And  turbid,  when  It  leaves  the  l^nd  of  Hills, 
Old  Severn  mils ;  but  Imnks  so  fair  ba  thci»e 
Old  Hevem  views  not  in  his  I^nd  of  Hills, 
Nor  even  where  lii^  turl>id  waters  swell 
And  sully  the  salt  sea. 

80  we  sailM  on 
By  shores  now  cover'd  with  ImiMTvioiis  woods. 
Now  stretching  wide  and  low,  a  reedy  waste. 
And  now  tlmuixh  vales  when*  earth  profusely  pour'd 
Her  tri'iisuHM,  guther'd  from  the  flrnt  of  days. 
K<»metimes  a  savage  trilM!  would  welcome  us. 
By  wonder  frtMu  their  lethargy  of  life 
Awaken'd ;  then  again  we  voyaged  on 
Through  tnu'tt  all  flesolate,  for  days  and  days. 
League  after  le^igue,  one  green  and  fertile  mead, 

I  "  Thrrn  In  In  ATi'ry  village  of  thf  Sntquehannah  Indiani, 
a  varutit  tlwi>niti({  rolled  the  .StrAnffRr'i  House.  When  a 
trnvHliT  arrlvi'*  within  hearing  or  a  village,  he  ftopi  and 
hsIliKw,  fiir  It  li  dcH-mcd  nnrlvll  tn  enter  abruptly.  Two  old 
mm  lead  him  to  the  house,  and  then  go  round  to  the  Inha- 
bitants, telling  tlirm  a  stranger  li  arrived  fatigued  and  hungry. 
They  M-nd  them  all  they  ran  iparn,  bring  tobarco  after  they 
are  ri>nmshed.  ami  then  a«k  questions  whence  they  come  and 
whither  they  go."  —  Franklin. 

*  "  They  are  easily  pi>rsuaded  that  the  God  that  made 
BnglMiBMii  Is  a  greaUT  Gud  than  theirs,  becauie  be  hath  to 


That  fed  a  thoniuid  henb. 

A  diffiRvnt  Mene 
Ito«e  on  our  view,  of  moont  on  moantam  iKled, 
Which  when  I  see  aAin  in  memorr, 
Star-eazing  Idris's  stupendous  scat 
Seem*  dwarf 'd,  and  Snowdoo  with  its  eagle  haunts 
Shrinks,  and  is  dwindled  like  a  Saxoo  hni 

Here  with  CadwaDoo  and  a  chosen  hand, 
I  left  the  ships.     Lincova  guided  ns 
A  toilsome  way  among  the  heights ;  at  dusk 
We  reached  the  village  skirts ;  he  bade  as  halt. 
And  rai«ed  his  voice ;  the  elders  of  the  land 
,  Came  fortli,  and  led  os  to  an  ample  hut, 
■  Which  in  the  centre  of  their  dwellings  stood. 

The  Stranger's  House.  *    They  ej-ed  us  wondering, 
I  Yet  not  for  wonder  ceased  they  to  observe 
:  Their  hospitable  rites ;  from  hut  to  hut 
I  The  tidings  ran  that  strangers  were  arrived, 
I  Fatigued  and  hungT>-  and  athirst ;  anon, 
I  Each  from  his  means  supplying  us,  came  food 
And  beverage  such  as  cheers  tlie  weary  man. 


VI. 

ERILLYAB. 

At  morning  their  high-priest  Ayayaca 

Came  with  our  miide :  the  venerable  man 

With  reverential  awe  accosted  us. 

For  we,  he  ween'd,  were  children  of  a  race 

Mightier  than  they,  and  wiser,  and  by  heaven 

Beloved  and  favoured  more  ^  :  he  came  to  give 

Fit  welcome,  and  he  led  us  to  the  Queen. 

The  fate  of  war  had  reft  of  her  realm ; 

Yet  with  affection  and  habitual  awe. 

And  old  remembrances,  which  gave  their  love 

A  deeper  and  religious  character. 

Fallen  as  she  was,  and  humbled  as  they  were. 

Her  faithful  people  still  in  all  they  coiild 

Obcy'd  Erillyab.     She  too  in  her  mind 

Those  recollections  cherish 'd,  and  such  thoughts 

As,  though  no  hope  allayed  their  bitteme^. 

Gave  to  her  eye  a  spirit  and  a  strength. 

And  pride  to  features  which  belike  had  borne. 

Had  they  been  foshion'd  by  a  happier  fate. 

Meaning  more  gentle  and  more  womanly, 

Yet  not  more  worthy  of  esteem  and  love. 

She  sate  upon  the  threshold  of  her  hut ; 

For  in  the  palace  where  her  sires  had  reign  M 

The  conqueror  dwelt.     Her  son  was  at  her  side, 

A  boy  now  near  to  manhood ;  by  the  door, 

Bare  of  its  bark,  the  head  and  branches  shorn. 

Stood  a  young  tree  with  many  a  weapon  bung. 

Her  husband's  war- pole  \  and  his  monument. 

richly  endowed  the  English  above  themselves.  But  when 
they  hear  that  about  1600  years  ago  England  and  the  inhabit- 
ants  thereof  were  like  unto  themselves,  and  since  have  re- 
ceived (torn  God  clothes,  books,  &c.  they  arc  greatly  alft>cted 
with  a  secret  hope  concerning  themselves."  —  A  A'ty  into  the 
Language  qf  America^  bp  Roger  WiUiams,  164.3. 

"  '  The  war-pole  Is  a  small  peeled  tree  painted  red.  the  top 
and  boughs  cut  off  short.  It  Is  fixed  In  the  ground  opposite 
the  door  of  the  dead  warrior,  and  all  his  implements  of  war 
are  hung  on  the  short  boughs  of  it  till  they  rot."  —  Admit. 

This  author,  who  knew  the  manners  of  the  North  American 
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Then  had  his  qulTcr  moulder'd,  his  stone-axe 

Had  there  grown  green  with  moss,  his  bow-string 

there 
Sung  as  it  cut  the  wind. 

She  welcomed  us 
With  a  proud  sorrow  in  her  mien ;  fresh  fhiits 
Were  spread  before  us,  and  her  gestures  said 
Tliat  when  he  lived  whose  hand  was  wont  to  wield 
Those  weapons, . .  that  in  better  days, . .  that  ere 
She  let  the  tresses  of  her  widowhood 
Grow  wild,  she  could  have  given  to  guests  like  us 
A  worthier  welcome.     Soon  a  man  approach'd. 
Hooded  with  sable,  his  half-naked  limbs 
Smear'd  black ;  the  people  at  his  sifrht  drew  round. 
The  women  wail'd  and  wept,  the  children  tum*d 
And  hid  their  fkces  on  their  mothers*  knees. 
He  to  the  Queen  addrest  his  speech,  then  look'd 
Around  the  children,  and  laid  hands  on  two. 
Of  different  sexes  but  of  age  alike 
Some  six  years  each,  who  at  his  touch  shrieked  out 
But  then  Lincoya  rose,  and  to  my  feet 
Led  them,  and  told  me  that  the  conquerors  dalm'd 
These  Innocents  for  tribute ;  that  the  Priest 
Would  lay  them  on  the  altar  of  his  god. 
Pluck  out  their  little  hearts  in  sacrifice, 
And  with  his  brotherhood  in  impious  rites 
Feast  on  their  flesh  I . .  I  shudder'd,  and  my  hand 
Instinctively  unsheathed  the  avenging  sword. 
As  he  with  passionate  and  eloquent  signs. 
Eye-speaking  earnestness  and  quivering  lips. 
Besought  me  to  preserve  himself,  and  those 
Who  now  fell  suppliant  round  me, . .  youths  and  maids. 
Grey-headed  men,  and  mothers  with  their  babes. 

I  caught  the  little  victims  up,  I  kiss'd 
Their  innocent  cheeks,  I  raised  my  eyes  to  heaven, 
I  cali'd  upon  Almighty  God  to  hear 
And  bless  the  vow  I  made  ;  in  our  own  tongue 
Was  that  sworn  promise  of  protection  pledged . . 
Impetuous  feeling  made  no  pause  for  thought 
Heaven  heard  the  vow ;  the  suppliant  multitude 
Saw  what  was  stirring  in  my  heart ;  the  Priest, 
With  eye  inflamed  and  rapid  answer,  raised 
HLs  menacing  hand ;  the  tone,  the  bitter  smile, 
Interpreting  his  threat 

Meanwhile  the  Queen, 
With  watchful  eye  and  steady  countenance, 
Had  IbtenM  ;  now  she  rose  and  to  the  Priest 
Addressed  her  speech.    Low  was  her  voice  and  calm. 
As  one  who  spake  with  eflbrt  to  subdue 
Sorrow  that  struggled  still ;  but  while  she  spake 
Her  features  kindled  to  more  miyesty. 


Indians  well,  though  he  formed  a  most  wild  theory  to  account 
for  them,  describes  the  ritps  of  mourning.  *'  The  ividow,  ' 
through  the  long  term  of  her  weeds,  is  compelled  to  refrain 
IW)m  all  public  company  and  diversions,  at  the  penalty  of  an 
adulteress,  and  likewise  to  go  with  flowing  hair,  without  the 
privilege  of  oil  to  anoint  it.  The  nearest  kinsmen  of  the  de- 
ceased husband  keep  a  very  watchful  eye  over  her  conduct  in 
this  respect.  The  place  of  interment  is  also  calculated  to 
wake  the  widow's  grief,  for  he  is  entombed  in  the  house 
under  her  bed  ;  and  if  he  was  a  war- leader,  she  is  obliged,  for 
the  first  moon,  to  sit  in  the  day-time  under  his  mourning  war- 
pole,  which  is  decked  with  all  his  martial  trophies,  and  must 
be  beard  to  cry  with  bewailing  notes.    But  none  of  them  are 


Her  eye  became  more  animate,  her  voice 
Rose  to  the  height  of  feeling ;  on  her  son 
She  cali'd,  and  fh>m  her  husband's  monument 
His  battle-axe  she  took  *,  and  I  could  see. 
That  when  she  gave  the  boy  his  father's  arms, 
She  cali'd  his  father's  spirit  to  look  on 
And  bless  them  to  his  vengeance. 

Silently 
The  tribe  stood  listening  as  Erillyab  spake. 
The  very  Priest  was  awed :  once  he  essayed 
To  answer;  his  tongue  fsil'd  him,  and  his  lip 
Grew  pale  and  felL     He  to  his  countrymen 
Of  rage  and  shame  and  wonder  full,  retum'd. 
Bearing  no  victims  for  their  shrines  accurst. 
But  tidings  that  the  Hoamen  had  cast  off 
Their  vassalage,  roused  to  desperate  revolt 
By  men  In  hue  and  speech  and  garment  itrange^ 
Who  in  their  folly  dared  defy  the  power 
Of  Axtlan. 

When  the  King  of  Aztlan  heard 
The  unlook'd-for  tale,  ere  yet  he  roused  his  strength. 
Or  pitying  our  rash  valour,  or  perhaps 
Curious  to  see  the  man  so  bravely  rash. 
He  sent  to  bid  me  to  his  court     Surprised, 
I  should  have  given  to  him  no  credulous  faith. 
But  fearlessly  Erillyab  bade  me  trust 
Her  honourable  foe.     Unarm'd  I  went, 
Lincoya  with  me  to  exchange  our  speech 
So  as  he  could,  of  safety  first  assured ; 
For  to  their  devilish  idols  he  had  been 
A  victim  doom'd,  and  from  the  bloody  rites 
Flying  been  carried  captive  fiur  away. 

From  early  morning  till  the  midnoon  hour 
We  travell'd  in  the  mountains  *,  then  a  plain 
Ol)en'd  below,  and  rose  upon  the  sight. 
Like  boundless  ocean  from  a  hill-top  seen. 
A  beautiful  and  populous  plain  It  was ; 
Fair  woods  were  there  and  fertilizing  streams. 
And  pastures  spreading  wide,  and  villages 
In  fruitful  groves  embower'd,  and  stately  towns. 
And  many  a  single  dwelling  specking  it. 
As  though  for  many  a  year  the  land  had  been 
The  land  of  peace.     Below  us,  where  the  base 
Of  the  great  moimtain  to  the  level  sloped, 
A  broad  blue  lake  extended  far  and  wide 
Its  waters,  dark  beneath  the  light  of  noon. 
There  Aztlan  stood  upon  the  farther  shore : 
Amid  the  shade  of  trees  its  dwellings  rose. 
Their  level  roofs  with  turrets  set  around. 
And  battlements  all  bumish'd  white,  which  shone 
Like  silver  in  the  sunshine,  i     I  beheld 


fond  of  that  month's  supposed  religious  duty,  it  chills,  or 
sweats  and  wastes  them  so  exceedingly,  for  they  are  allowed 
no  shade  or  shelter." 

I  "  So  dazzlingly  white  were  the  houses  at  Zerapoalla,  that 
one  of  the  Spaniards  galloped  back  to  Cortes  to  tell  him  tlie 
walls  were  of  silver."  —  Bemal  Diaz,  30. 

Torquemada  also  says,  '*  that  the  temple  and  palace  courts 
at  Mexico  were  so  highly  polished,  that  they  actually  shone 
like  burnished  gold  or  silver  in  the  sun."  — t.  i.  p.  251. 

I  have  described  Aztlan  like  the  cities  which  the  Spaniards 
found  in  New  Spain.  How  large  and  how  magnificent  they 
were  may  be  learnt  from  the  True  History  of  the  Conquest  of 
Mexico,  by  Bemal  Diaz.    This  delightful  work  has  been 
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The  imperial  city,  her  &r-circling  walls. 

Her  garden  groves  and  stately  palaces. 

Her  temple's  mountain-sixe,  her  thousand  roofs ; 

And  when  I  saw  her  might  and  majesty 

My  mind  misgave  me  then. 

We  reach'd  the  shore : 
A  floating  islet  waited  for  me  there,  i 
The  heautiful  work  of  man.     I  set  my  feet 
Upon  green-growing  herhs  and  flowers,  and  sate 
Embower'd  in  odorous  shruhs :  four  long  light  boats 
Tolced  to  the  garden,  with  accordant  song. 
And  dip  and  dash  of  oar  in  harmony. 
Bore  me  across  the  lake. 

Then  in  a  car 
Aloft  by  human  bearers  was  I  borne ; 
And  through  the  city  gate,  and  through  long  lines 
Of  marshaird  multitudes  who  thronged  the  way, 
We  reach'd  the  palace  court   Four  priests  were  there ; 
Each  held  a  burning  censer  in  his  hand,  ^ 
And  strew'd  the  precious  gum  as  I  drew  nigh. 
And  held  the  steaming  fragrance  forth  to  me. 
Honouring  me  like  a  god.     They  led  me  in, 
Where  on  his  throne  the  royal  Azteca 
Coanocotsin  sate.     Stranger,  said  he, 

abridged  Into  English  by  Mr.  Keating;  and  if  the  reader  has 
not  seen  it,  he  may  thank  roe  for  recommending  it  to  his 
notice. 

Gomara*8  description  of  Zempoallan  will  show,  that  cities 
as  splendid  in  their  appearance  as  Aztlan  did  exist  among  the 
native  Americans. 

**  They  descried  Zempoallan,  which  stoode  a  myle  distant 
f^om  them,  all  beset  with  fayre  Orchardes  and  Gardens,  verye 
pleasaunte  to  beholde :  they  used  alwayes  to  water  them  with 
sluices  when  they  pleased.  There  proceeded  nut  of  the 
Towne  many  persons  to  behold  and  receyve  so  strange  a 
people  unto  them.  They  came  with  smilinx  countenance, 
and  presented  unto  them  divers  liinde  of  floures  and  sundry 
fhiltes  which  none  of  our  menne  had  heretofore  scone.  These 
people  came  without  feare  among  the  ordinance ;  with  this 
pompe,  trlumphe,  and  joy,  they  were  received  into  the  Citle, 
which  seemed  a  beautifull  Garden:  for  the  trees  were  so 
greene  and  high  that  scarcely  the  houses  appeared. 

**  Sixe  horsemen,  which  hadde  gone  before  the  army  to  dis- 
cover, returned  barke  as  Cortex  was  entering  into  the  Citie, 
saying,  that  they  had  scene  a  great  house  and  court,  and  that 
the  walles  were  garnished  with  silver.  Cortes  commanded 
them  to  proceed  on,  willing  them  not  to  show  any  token  of 
wonder  of  any  thing  that  they  should  see.  All  the  strectes 
were  replenished  with  people,  whiche  stoode  gaping  and  wou- 
dering  at  the  horses  and  straungers.  And  passing  through 
a  great  market-place,  they  saw,  on  their  right  hand,  a  great 
walled  house  made  of  lyme  and  stone,  with  loupe  holes  and 
towers,  whited  with  playster  that  shined  lyke  silver,  being  so 
well  burnished  and  the  sunne  glistering  upon  it,  and  that  was 
the  thing  that  the  Spaniards  thought  had  beene  walles  of 
■liver.  1  doe  believe  that  with  the  imagination  and  great  de> 
sire  which  they  had  of  golde  and  silver,  all  that  shined  they 
deemed  to  be  of  the  same  metall."  —  Conquest  qftke  Weatt 
India. 

Cortes  himself  says  of  Cholula,  that  he  counted  above  four 
hundred  temple  towers  in  that  city ;  and  the  city  of  Ixtapa- 
lapa,  he  says,  conUined  from  12,000  to  15,000  inhabitanu.— 
Carta  de  Relaeion,  16.  30. 

I  "  Islets  of  this  kind,  with  dwelling  huts  upon  them,  were 
oimmon  upon  the  Lake  of  Mexico.  They  were  moved  at 
pleasure  (h>m  bay  to  bay,  as  the  inhabitants  wanted  sunshine 
or  shelter."  —  Clavigero. 

fl  *'  Tendilli,'*  says  the  old  translator  of  Gomara,  *'  accord- 
iig  to  their  uaanoe,  did  his  reverence  to  the  CapCaine,  burning 


Welcome ;  and  be  this  coming  to  thy  weal  I 

A  desperate  warfare  doth  thy  courage  court ; 

But  thou  shalt  see  the  people  and  the  power 

Whom  thy  deluded  zeal  would  call  to  arms ; 

So  may  the  knowledge  make  thee  timely  wise. 

The  valiant  love  the  valiant. .  .  Come  with  me ! 

So  saying  he  rose ;  we  went  together  forth 

To  the  Great  Temple.  ^     'Twas  a  huge  square  hill. 

Or  rather  like  a  rock  it  seem'd,  hewn  out 

And  squared  by  patient  labour.    Never  yet 

Did  our  forefathers,  oVr  beloved  chief 

Fallen  in  his  glory,  heap  a  monument 

Of  that  prodigious  bulk,  though  every  shield 

Was  laden  for  his  grave,  and  every  hand 

Toil'd  unremitting  at  the  willing  work 

From  mom  till  eve,  all  the  long  summer  day. 

The  ascent  was  lengthened  with  provoking  art. 
By  steps  which  led  but  to  a  wearying  path 
Round  the  whole  structure ;  then  another  flight. 
Another  road  around,  and  thus  a  third. 
And  yet  a  fourth,  before  we  reach'd  the  height 
Lo,  now,  Coanocotzin  cried,  thou  seest 
The  cities  of  this  widely  peopled  plain ; 

frankincense,  and  little  strawes  touched  in  bloud  of  his  own 
bodie.  And  at  Chiauixtlan,  the  Lord  toke  a  little  chafyne- 
dishe  in  his  hande,  and  cast  into  it  a  certaine  gum,  whyche 
savoured  in  sweete  smel  much  like  unto  frankincense  ;  and 
with  a  renser  he  smoked  Cortex,  with  the  corenionye  they  use 
in  theyr  salutations  to  theyr  Gods  and  nobilitie.  So  also  the 
TIascallan  Embassadors  burnt  copal  before  Cortes,  having 
thrice  made  obeicence,  and  they  touched  the  ground  with 
their  hands,  and  kissed  the  earth. 

"  The  nexte  day  in  the  morning,  the  Spaniards  came  to 
Chololla,  and  there  came  out  near  ten  thousand  Indians  to 
receyve  him,  with  their  Captaynes.  in  good  order.  Many  of 
them  presented  unto  him  bread,  foules,  and  roses :  and  every 
Captayne  as  he  approached,  welcomed  Cortes,  and  then  stood 
aside,  that  the  rest,  in  order,  mighte  come  unto  him  ;  and 
when  he  came  entering  into  the  citie,  all  the  other  citixens 
receyved  him,  marvelling  to  see  such  men  and  horses. 

"  After  all  this  came  out  all  the  religious  menne,  as  Priejits 
and  Ministers  to  the  idols,  who  were  many  and  straunge  to 
behold,  and  all  were  clothed  in  white,  lyke  unto  »tir|>lices, 
and  hemmed  with  common  threcde ;  some  brought  instru- 
ments of  musicke  like  unto  Cornettes,  others  brought  instru- 
ments made  of  bones ;  others  an  instrument  like  a  kotcl 
covered  with  skin ;  some  brought  chafing-dishes  of  coals, 
with  perfumes  ;  others  brought  idols  covered  ;  and,  finally, 
they  al  came  singing  in  their  language,  which  was  a  terrible 
noyse,  and  drew  neere  Cortes  and  his  company,  sensing  them 
with  sweete  smelles  in  their  sensers.  With  this  pomp  of 
solemnitie,  which  truely  was  great,  they  brought  him  unto 
the  cittie."  —  Conquest  qfUke  ll'east  India. 

Gage's  account  of  Mexico  is  copied  verbatim  from  this  old 
translation,  even,  in  some  places,  to  the  literal  error  of  using 
the  hard  e  instead  of  a,  which  the  p  with  the  cedilla  repre- 
sents. 

3  **  The  great  Cu  of  Mexico,  for  thus  these  mounds  were 
called,  had  114  steps  to  the  summit:  that  of  Texcuco,  115; 
of  Cholula,  130.  Gold  and  jewels,  and  the  different  seeds  of 
the  country,  and  human  blood,  were  thrown  in  the  found- 
ations. The  Spaniards  found  great  treasures  when  they 
levelled  the  Cu  at  Mexico,  to  make  room  for  a  church  to 
Santiago."  _  Bemal  Diaz. 

The  lines  which  follow  describe  its  structure,  as  related 
by  Clavigero  and  by  the  Spanish  Conquerors.  The  Tower 
of  Babel  is  usually  painted  with  the  same  kind  of  circuitous 
ascent. 
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And  iveit  tlioa  on  yon  fkrthest  temple-top, 
Tet  as  hr  onwud  irouldst  thou  see  the  land 
Well  hiubanded  like  this,  and  full  of  men. 
They  tell  me  that  two  floating  palaces 
Brought  thee  and  all  thy  people ; . .  when  I  sound 
The  Tambour  of  the  Ood  >,  ten  Cities  hear 
Its TdceS  >Ad  answer  to  the  call  in  arms. 

In  truth  I  felt  my  weakness  and  the  view 
Had  wakened  nm  unreasonable  fear. 
But  that  a  nearer  sight  had  stirrM  my  blood ; 
For  on  the  summit  where  we  stood  four  Towers 
Were  piled  with  human  skulls  •*,  and  all  around 
Long  files  of  human  heads  were  strung  to  parch 
And  whiten  in  the  sun.     l^liat  then  1  felt 
Was  more  than  natural  courage  • . .  'twas  a  trust 
In  more  than  mortal  strength ...  a  faith  in  God, . . 
Tea,  inspiration  firom  Him  I ...  I  exclaim'd, 
Nut  though  ten  Cities  ten  times  told  ubey'd 
The  King  of  Aztlan*s  bidding,  bhould  I  fear 
The  power  of  man  ! 

Art  thou  then  more  than  man  7 
He  answered ;  and  I  saw  hb  tawny  cheek 
Lose  its  life-colour  as  the  fear  arose ; 
N(v  did  I  undeceive  him  from  that  fear. 
For  iooth  I  knew  not  how  to  answer  him, 
And  therefore  let  it  work.     So  not  a  word 
Spake  he,  till  we  again  had  reach'd  the  court, 
And  I  too  went  in  silent  thoughtfulness : 
But  then  when,  save  Lincoya,  there  was  none 
To  hear  our  speech,  again  did  he  renew 
The  query . .  Stranger !  art  thou  more  than  man. 
That  thou  shouldst  set  the  power  of  man  at  nought  ? 

Then  I  replied.  Two  floating  Palaces 
Bore  me  and  all  my  people  o'er  the  seas. 
Hlien  we  departed  from  our  mother-land. 
The  Moon  was  newly  bom ;  we  saw  her  wax 
And  wane,  and  witnessed  her  new  birth  again ; 
And  all  that  while,  alike  by  day  and  night. 
We  travell*d  through  the  sea,  and  caught  the  winds, 

I  GumflU  (c.  36.)  describes  a  prodigious  drum  used  as  a 
signal  to  assemble  the  people  in  time  of  danger,  by  some  of 
the  Orinoco  tribes,  especially  by  the  Carerres,  to  whom  the 
InTentioo  Is  ascribed.  It  is  a  hollowed  piece  of  wood,  in 
thidinets  about  an  Inch,  in  girth  a«  much  as  two  men  can 
clasp,  in  length  about  eleTcn  or  twelve  feet.  This  is  sus- 
pended by  a  with  at  each  cud  from  a  sort  of  gallows.  On  the 
upper  surface  are  three  apertures  like  those  in  a  fiddle,  and 
in  the  bottom  of  the  instrument,  immediately  under  the 
middle  of  the  middle  aperture,  which  is  shaped  like  a  half- 
moon,  a  flint  about  two  pounds  in  weight  is  fastened  with 
gtim.  This  is  said  to  be  necessary  to  the  sound.  Both  ends 
of  this  long  tube  are  carefully  closed,  and  it  is  beaten  on  the 
middle  aperture  with  a  pellet  which  is  covered  with  a  sort  of 
gum  called  Currucay.  Gumilla  positively  aflSrms.  and  on  his 
own  knowledge,  that  its  sound  may  be  heard  four  leagues 
round.  This  Is  scarcely  possible.  I  doubt  whether  the 
loudest  gong  can  be  heard  four  miles,  and  it  is  not  possible 
that  wood  can  be  made  as  sonorous  as  metal. 

s  **  There,  in  the  great  Cu,  they  had  an  exceeding  large 
drum ;  and  when  they  beat  it,  the  sound  was  such  and  so 
dismal,  that  it  was  like  an  instrument  of  hell,  and  was  heard 
for  more  than  two  leagues  round.  They  said  that  the  cover 
of  that  drum  was  made  of  the  skin  of  huge  serpents."  — 
BfmalDioM, 

After  Cones  bad  been  defeated,  he  always  heard  this  drum 


And  made  them  bear  us  forward.     We  mutt  meet 

In  battle,  if  the  Hoamen  are  not  freed 

From  your  accursed  tribute, .  .  thou  and  I, 

My  people  and  thy  countless  multitudes. 

Yuur  arrows  shall  fall  from  us  us  the  hail 

I^aps  on  a  rock, . .  and  when  ye  vmite  with  swords, 

Not  hiuod  but  fire  shall  follow  from  the  stroke. 

Tet  think  not  thou  that  we  are  more  than  men  I 

Our  knowledge  is  our  power,  and  God  our  strength, 

God,  whose  almighty  will  created  thee. 

And  me,  and  all  that  hath  the  breath  of  life. 

He  is  our  strength ;  . .  for  in  His  name  I  speak, .  • 

And  when  I  tell  thee  that  thou  shalt  not  shed 

The  life  of  man  in  bloody  sacrillce. 

It  is  His  holy  bidding  which  I  speak : 

And  if  thou  wilt  not  listen  and  obey. 

When  I  shall  meet  thee  in  the  battle-field. 

It  is  His  holy  cause  for  which  I  fight. 

And  I  shall  have  His  power  to  vanquish  thee  ! 

And  thinkest  thou  oar  Gods  are  feeble  ?  cried 
The  King  of  Aztlan ;  thinkest  thou  they  lack 
Power  to  defend  their  altars,  and  to  keep 
The  kingdom  which  they  gave  us  strength  to  win  ? 
The  Gods  of  thirty  nations  have  opposed 
Their  irresistible  might,  and  they  lie  now 
Conquer'd  and  caged  and  fetter'd  at  their  feet 
That  we  who  serve  them  are  no  coward  race. 
Let  prove  the  ample  realm  we  won  in  arms: .  • 
And  I  their  leader  am  not  of  the  sons 
Of  the  feeble  1     As  he  spake,  he  reach'd  a  mace. 
The  trunk  and  knotted  root  of  some  young  tree. 
Such  as  old  Albion  and  his  monster-brood 
From  the  oak-forest  for  their  weapons  pluck'd. 
When  father  Brute  and  Corineus  set  foot 
On  the  White  Island  first     Lo  this,  quoth  he, 
My  club !  and  he  threw  batrk  his  robe ;  and  this 
The  arm  that  wields  it  1    .  Twas  my  father's  once : 
Erillyab's  husband.  King  Teimllomi, 
He  felt  its  weight  .  .  Did  I  not  show  thee  him  ? 
He  lights  me  at  my  evening  banquet.-*     There, 

when  they  were  otTerlng  up  the  reeking  hearts  of  his  men. 
The  account  in  Bemal  Diax,  of  tlieir  midnight  sacrifice,  per- 
formed by  torch-light,  and  in  the  sight  of  the  Spanish  army, 
is  truly  terrific. 

s  These  skull-built  temples  are  delineated  in  Picart's  great 
work ;  I  suppose  he  copied  them  from  Dc  Bry.  They  are 
described  by  all  the  historians  of  Mexico.  Human  heads 
have  often  been  thus  employed.  Tavemier  and  Hanway  had 
seen  pyramids  of  them  in  Persia  erected  as  trophies.  The 
Casa  do*  Ossoi  at  Evora  gave  me  an  idea  of  what  these 
Mexican  temples  must  have  been.  It  is  built  of  skulls  and 
thigh-bones  in  alternate  layers,  and  two  whole  bodies,  dried 
and  shrivelled,  are  hung  up  ag^nst  the  walls,  like  armour  in 
an  old  baron's  hall. 

*  "  The  King  of  Chalco  having  treacherously  taken  and 
slain  two  sons  of  the  King  of  Tetzcuco,  had  their  bodiea 
dried,  and  placed  as  candelabras  in  his  palace,  to  hold  the 
lights."  —  Tbr^atematfa,  i.  151. 

**  This  same  king  wore  round  his  neck  a  chain  of  human 
hearts  set  in  gold  —  the  hearts  of  the  bravest  men  whom  be 
had  slain,  or  taken,  and  sacrificed."  —  lb.  I.'>2. 

The  more  usual  custom  was  to  stuff  the  skin  of  the  royal, 
or  noble  prisoner,  and  suspend  it  as  a  trophy  in  the  palace, 
or  the  house  of  the  priest.  Gomara's  account  of  this  custom 
is  a  dreadful  picture  of  the  most  barbarous  superstition 
which  ever  yet  disgraced  mankind.    **  On  the  last  day  of  the 
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In  very  deed,  the  dead  Tepollomi 
Stood  up  against  the  wall,  by  devilish  art 
Presenr'd ;  and  from  his  black  and  shriveird  hand 
The  steady  lamp  hmig  down. 

My  spirit  rose 
At  that  abomination ;  I  ezclaim'd 
Thou  art  of  noble  nature,  and  full  foin 
Would  I  in  friendship  plight  my  hand  with  thine : 
But  till  that  body  in  the  grave  be  laid, 
Till  thy  polluted  altars  be  made  pure, 
There  is  no  peace  between  us.     May  my  God, 
Who,  though  thou  know'st  him  not,  is  also  thine, 
And  after  death  will  be  thy  dreadful  Judge, 
May  it  please  Him  to  visit  thee,  and  shed 
His  mercy  on  thy  soul .  .  .  But  if  thy  heart 
Be  harden'd  to  the  proof,  come  when  thou  wilt  I 
I  know  thy  power,  and  thou  shalt  then  know  mine. 


VII. 

THE   BATTLE. 

Now  then  to  meet  the  war  I     Erillyab's  call 
Boused  all  her  people  to  revenge  their  wrongs ; 
And  at  Lincoya*s  voice,  the  mountain  tribes 
Arose  and  broke  their  ^bondage.     I  meantime 
Took  counsel  with  Cadwallon  and  his  sire, 
And  told  them  of  the  numbers  we  must  meet. 
And  what  advantage  fh)m  the  mountain-straits 
I  thought,  as  in  the  Saxon  wars,  to  win. 
Thou  saw'st  their  weapons  then,  Cadwallon  said  ; 
Are  they  like  these  rude  works  of  ignorance, 
Bone-headed  shafts,  and  spears  of  wood,  and  shields, 
Stnmg  only  for  such  strife  ? 

We  had  to  cope 
With  wiser  enemies,  and  abler  arm'd. 
What  for  the  sword  they  wielded  was  a  staff 
Set  thick  with  stones  athwart ;  you  would  have  deem*d 
The  uncouth  shape  was  cumbrous ;  but  a  hand 
Expert,  and  practised  to  its  use,  could  drive 
The  sharpen'd  flints  with  deadly  impulse  down. 
Their  mail,  if  mail  it  may  be  call'd,  was  woven 
Of  vegetable  down,  like  finest  flax, 
BleachM  to  the  whiteness  of  the  new-&llen  snow, 
To  every  bend  and  motion  flexible. 
Light  as  a  warrior's  summer-garb  in  peace  ; 
Yet,  in  that  lightest,  softest,  habergeon 
Harmless  the  sharp  stone  arrow-head  would  hang. 
Others,  of  higher  office,  were  array'd 
In  feathery  breast-plates  of  more  gorgeous  hue 
Than  the  gay  plumage  of  the  mountain-cock. 
Or  pheasant's  glittering  pride.    But  what  were  these, 

flnt  month,  a  hundred  slaves  were  sacrificed:  this  done, they 
plurkt  off  the  skinnes  of  a  certalne  number  of  them,  the 
which  tktnnes  so  many  andent  persons  put,  incontinent, 
upon  their  naked  bodies,  all  fnth  and  bloudy  as  they  were 
fleane  from  the  dead  carcases.  And  being  open  in  the  backe 
parte  and  shoulders,  they  used  to  lace  them,  in  such  sort 
that  they  came  fitte  nponn  the  bodies  of  those  that  ware 
them  :  and  b«'Ing  In  this  order  attired,  ihey  came  to  daunce 
amonif  many  others.  In  Mexico  the  King  himself  did  put  on 
one  of  these  skinnes,  being  of  a  prindpall  captiTe,  and 
daunced  among  the  other  disguised  persons,  to  exhalte  and 
honour  the  feast ;  and  an  Infinite  number  followed  him,  to 
behold  his  terrible  gesture ;  although  some  hold  opinion, 
that  they  followed  him  to  coiitem[dat«  hli  greate  derotloD. 


Or  what  the  thin  gold  hauberk,  when  opposed 
To  arms  like  ours  in  battle  ?     What  the  mail 
Of  wood  flre-harden'd,  or  the  wooden  helm, 
Against  the  iron  arrows  of  the  South, 
Against  our  northern  spears,  or  battle-axe. 
Or  good  sword,  wielded  by  a  British  hand  ? 

Then,  quoth  Cadwallon,  at  the  wooden  helm. 
Of  these  weak  arms  the  weakest,  let  the  sword 
Hew,  and  the  spear  be  thrust.     The  mountalnet^rs, 
So  long  inured  to  crouch  beneath  their  yoke. 
We  will  not  trust  in  battle  ;  firum  the  heights 
They  with  their  arrows  may  annoy  the  foe ; 
And  when  our  closer  strife  has  won  the  fhiy. 
Then  let  them  loose  for  havoc 

O  my  son, 
Exdaim'd  the  blind  old  man,  thou  counsellest  ill  I 
Blood  will  have  blood,  revenge  beget  revenge. 
Evil  must  come  of  evil.     We  shidl  win, 
Certcs,  a  cheap  and  easy  victory 
In  the  flntt  field ;  their  arrows  fh>m  our  arms 
Will  fall,  and  on  the  hauberk  and  the  helm 
The  flint-edge  blunt  and  break;  while  through  their 
Naked,  or  vainly  fenced,  the  griding  steel        [limb^, 
Shall  sheer  its  mf)rtal  way.     But  what  are  we 
Against  a  nation  ?     Other  hosts  will  rise 
In  endless  warfare,  with  perpetual  fights 
Dwindling  our  all-too-few  ;  or  multitudes 
Will  wear  and  weary  us,  till  we  sink  subdued 
By  the  very  toil  of  conquest     Ye  are  strong ; 
But  he  who  puts  his  trust  in  morul  strength 
Leans  on  a  broken  reed.     First  prove  your  power; 
Be  in  the  battle  terrible,  but  spare 
The  fallen,  and  follow  not  the  flying  foe  : 
Then  may  ye  win  a  nobler  victory. 
So  dealing  with  the  captives  as  to  fill 
Their  hearts  with  wonder,  gratitude,  and  awe. 
That  love  shall  mingle  with  their  fear,  and  fear 
'Stablish  the  love,  else  wavering.     Let  them  see. 
That  as  more  pure  and  gentle  is  your  faith,  i 

Yourselves  are  gentler,  piu^r.     Ye  shall  be 
As  godH  among  them,  if  ye  thus  obey 
God's  precepts.  ; 

Soon  the  mountain  tribes,  in  arms    '. 
Bose  at  Lincoya's  call :  a  numerous  host. 
More  than  in  niunbers,  in  the  mcmor>' 
Of  long  oppression,  and  revengeful  hope, 
A  formidable  foe.     I  station'd  them 
Where  at  the  entrance  of  the  rocky  straits 
Secure  themselves,  their  arrows  might  command 
The  coming  army.     On  the  plain  Iwlow  i 

We  took  our  stand,  between  the  mountain-hose  | 

After  the  sacrifice  rndcd,  the  owner  of  the  slaves  did  carry    | 
their  bodies  home  to  th<>ir  houses,  to  make  of  their  fleshe  a    ; 
solemne  feaste  to  all  their  friendes.  tearing  their  heads  and 
heartes  to  the  Priests,  as  their  dutie  and  offering :  and  the    | 
skinnes  were  filled  with  cotton  wool,  or  strawe,  to  be  hung 
in  the  temple  and  kyng's  palayce  for  a  memorie."— ron^aM'j/ 
of  the  Wi'iut  India. 

*•  After  the  IngaYupangui  had  succesufully  defended  Cukco 
against  the  Chancas.  he  had  all  of  them  who  were  slain 
skinned,  and  their  skins  stuffbd  and  placed  in  various  atti- 
tudes, some  beating  tamlwurs,  others  blowing  flutes,  &c.  in  a 
large  building  which  he  erected  as  a  monument  for  tho«e 
who  bad  fallen  in  defending  the  dty."  —  ffcrrcm,  6.  Ji  12. 
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And  the  green  maivin  of  the  waters.     Soon 
Their  long  amy  came  on.     Oh  what  a  pomp 
And  pride  and  pageantry  of  war  ^  was  there  I 
Not  half  so  gaudled,  for  their  May-day  mirth, 
All  wrvathed  and  ribanded,  our  youths  and  maids, 
I  As  these  stem  Aitecas  in  war  attire ! 
{  The  golden  glitterance,  and  the  feather-mail, 
I  More  gay  than  glittering  gold  ;  and  round  tiie  helm 
I  A  coronal  of  high  upstanding  plumes 
I  Green  as  the  spring  grass  in  the  sunny  shower ; 
I  Or  scarlet  bright,  as  in  the  wintry  wood 
The  cluster'd  holly ;  or  of  purple  tint, .  . 
Whereto  shall  that  be  lilcen'd?  to  what  gem 
Indiadem'd, . .  what  flower, . .  what  insect's  wing  ? 
With  war  songs  and  wild  music  they  came  on, 
We  the  whUe  kneeling,  raised  with  one  accord 
Tlie  hymn  of  supplication. 

Front  to  fhmt. 
And  now  the  embattled  armies  stood :  a  liand 
()f  priests,  all  sable-garmented,  advanced  ; 
They  piled  a  heap  of  sedge  before  our  host*2 
And  wam*d  us, . .  Sons  of  Ocean  I  fh)m  the  land 
iH  Astlan,  while  ye  may,  depart  in  peace  I 
Before  the  Are  shall  be  extingulshM,  hence  I 
Or,  even  as  yon  dry  sedge  amid  the  flame 
So  ye  shall  be  consumed . .  .The  arid  heap 
They  kindled,  and  the  rapid  flame  ran  up. 
And  biased,  and  died  away.     Then  fh>m  his  bow, 
W'ith  steady  hand,  their  chosen  archer  loosed 
The  Arrow  of  the  Omen,  a   To  its  mark 


I  Gomara  thus  detcribei  the  TIaicallan  army :  **  They 
VL're  trimne  felowet .  and  wel  armed,  according  to  their  use, 
I  altiiough  they  were  pajrnted  to.  that  their  faces  shewed  like 
I  dirds.  with  great  tuiTes  of  feathers  and  triumphed  gallantry. 
Hiey  had  also  slinges,  staves,  speares,  swordes.  bowes,  and 
'  arrowes,  skuUet,  spllntes,  gantlettes,  all  of  wood,  giltc.  or 
;  elMf  covered  with  feathers,  or  leather ;  their  cordets  were 
,  made  of  cotton  woole,  their  targettes  and  buclilers,  gallant 
'  aiid  strong,  made  of  woodc  covered  with  leather,  and 
I  trimmed  with  laton  and  feathcri ;  theyr  swnrdos  were 
I  staves,  with  an  edge  of  flint  stone  cunningly  jo)  ned  into  the 
atafTe,  which  would  cutte  very  well,  and  mrdie  asnre  wouiide. 
Their  iosiruments  of  warre  were  hunters*  homes,  and 
drummes,  called  attabals,  made  like  a  caldron,  and  covered 
with  vellum."—  Conquest  qfthc  Wfost  India, 

In  the  Inventory  of  the  treasure  which  Grijalva  brought 
from  his  expedition  are,  a  wliole  hanievs  of  furniture  for  an 
armed  man,  of  gold  thin  Iteaten  ;  another  whole  armour  of 
wotnI,  with  leaves  of  gold,  garnished  with  little  black  stones ; 
four  pieces  of  armour  of  wood,  made  for  the  knees,  and 
covered  with  golden  leaf.  And  among  the  presents  designed 
fur  the  king,  were  five  targets  of  feathers  and  silver,  and  24  of 
featliers  and  gold,  set  with  pearls,  both  curious  and  gallant 
to  behold. 

3  **  When  the  Spaniards  discovered  Campeche,  the  Indians 
heaped  up  a  pile  of  dry  sedge,  and  ranged  themselves  in 
troops.  Ten  Priests  then  came  from  a  temple  with  censers 
and  copal,  wherewith  they  incensed  the  strangers  ;  and  then 
told  them  by  signs  to  depart,  before  that  pile,  which  they 
were  about  to  kindle,  should  be  burnt  out.  The  pile  was 
immediately  lighted ;  the  Priest  withdrew  without  another 
word  or  motion,  and  the  people  liegan  to  whistle  and  sound 
thHr  shells.  The  Spaniards  were  weak,  and  many  of  them 
wuuiided,  and  they  prudently  retired  in  peace."  —  Bfmal 
Diaz^  3w 

"  At  the  sacring  of  the  Popes,  when  the  new-elected  Pope 
passeth  (as  the  manner  is)  before  St.  Gregory's  chapel,  tlie 
Master  of  tlie  Ceremonies  goeth  before  him,  bearing  two  dry 


The  shaft  of  divination  fled ;  it  smote 
Ciidwallon's  plated  breast;  the  brittle  point 
Rebounded.     Uc,  contemptuous  of  their  faith, 
Stoopt  for  the  shaft,  and  while  with  zealous  speed 
To  the  re:»cue  they  rushed  onward,  snapping  it 
Asunder,  toss'd  the  fhigments  back  in  scorn. 

Fierce  was  their  onset ;  never  in  the  field 
Encountered  I  with  braver  enemies. 
Nor  marvel  ye,  nor  think  it  to  their  shame, 
If  soon  they  stagger'd,  and  gave  way,  and  fled. 
So  many  from  so  few  ;  they  saw  their  darts 
Recoil,  their  lances  shiver,  and  their  swords 
Fall  ineffectual,  blimted  with  the  blow. 
Think  ye  no  shame  of  Aztlan  that  they  fled. 
When  the  bowmen  of  Deheubarth  plied  so  well 
Their  shafts  with  fatal  aim ;  through  the  thin  gold 
Or  feather-mail,  while  Gwyneth's  deep-driven  spears^ 
Pierced  to  the  bone  and  vitals ;  when  they  saw 
The  falchion,  flashing  late  so  lightning-like, 
Quench'd  in  their  own  life-blood.    Our  mountaineers 
Shower*dfh>m  the  heights,  meantime,  an  arrowy  storm, 
Themselves  secure  ;  and  we  who  bore  the  brunt 
Of  battle,  iron  men,  impassable. 
Stood  in  our  strength  unbroken.     Marvel  not 
If  then  the  brave  felt  fear,  already  irapress'd 
That  day  by  ominous  thoughts,  to  fear  akin ; 
For  so  it  chanced,  high  Heaven  ordaining  so, 
The  King,  who  should  have  led  his  people  forth. 
At  the  army-head,  as  they  began  their  march, 

reeds,  at  the  end  of  the  one  a  burning  wax  candle  tied,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  other  a  handfbll  of  flax,  the  which  he  setteth 
on  fire,  saying,  with  a  loud  voice,  '  Pater  Sancte,  sk  transit 
gloria  mundi.*  "  —  Cameraritu. 

3  "  The  Tlaxcaltecas  had  two  arrows,  which  they  regarded 
with  great  reverence,  and  lued  to  augur  the  event  of  a  battle. 
IVo  of  their  bravest  Chiefs  were  to  siioot  them  at  the  enemy, 
:md  recover  them  or  die.  If  the  arrow  struck  and  wounded, 
it  was  held  an  omen  that  the  flsht  would  be  prosperous ;  but 
if  they  neither  struck,  nor  drew  blood,  the  army  retired. — 
Torqu^mada,  i.  34. 

This  is  more,  particularly  noticed  by  Gomara.  "  In  the 
warres  the  Tlascallans  use  their  standerde  to  be  carried  be- 
hynde  the  army  ;  but  when  the  battyle  is  to  be  fought,  they 
place  the  standerde  where  all  the  hoste  may  see  it ;  and  he 
that  commeth  not  incontinent  to  hys  ancient,  payeth  a 
penaltie.  Tlieir  standerde  hath  two  crossbow  arrowes  set 
thereon,  whiche  they  esteeme  as  the  relikes  of  their  ancestors. 
Thys  standerde  two  olde  soldiers,  and  valiant  menne,  being 
of  the  chiefest  Captaynes.  have  the  charge  to  carrie ;  in  the 
which  standerde,  an  abusion  of  southsaying,  eyther  of  losse 
or  victory,  is  noted.  In  this  order  they  shnte  one  of  these 
arrowes  against  the  first  enemies  that  they  meete;  and  if 
with  that  arrowe  they  do  eyther  kill  or  hurte.  It  Is  a  token 
that  they  shall  have  the  victorie ;  and  if  it  neyther  kill  nor 
hurte,  then  they  assuredly  believe  that  they  shall  lose  the 
&e\d."  —  CoHquest  qftkf  Weast  India. 

<  "  Sunt  autem  his  in  partibus  (Ardudwy)  lanoe«  Iod- 
gisslmsB :  sicut  enim  arcu  prevalet  SudwaUla,  sic  lancels 
prcvalet  Viniedotia,  adeo  ut  ictum  hie  lancea  cominus  datam 
ferroa  loricK  tricature  minime  sustineat."— G^altfsu  Caai- 
InrentiM. 

Thus  also  Trevisa,  in  his  lame  rhymes : 

**  The  south  hete  Demecia, 
And  the  other  Venedoda 
The  first  shoteth  and  arowes  beres, 
That  other  dealeth  all  with  spere. 

Po^feromieam. 
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Was  with  sore  sickness  stricken ;  and  the  stroke 
Came  like  the  act  and  arm  of  very  Ood, 
So  suddenly,  and  in  that  point  of  time. 

A  gallant  man  was  he,  who  in  his  stead. 
That  day  commanded  Aztlan :  his  long  hair, 
Tufted  with  many  a  cotton  lock,  proclaim'd 
Of  princely  prowess  many  a  feat  achieved 
In  many  a  field  of  fame.     Oft  had  he  led 
The  Axtecas,  with  happy  fortune,  forth ; 
Tet  could  not  now  Tuhidthiton  inspire 
His  host  with  hope :  he,  not  the  less,  that  day. 
True  to  his  old  renown,  and  in  the  hour 
Of  rout  and  ruin  with  collected  mind. 
Sounded  his  signals  shrill,  and  in  the  voice 
Of  loud  reproach  and  anger,  and  brave  shame, 
CallM  on  the  people . . .  But  when  nought  availM, 
Seizing  the  standard  from  the  timid  hand 
Which  held  it  in  dismay,  alone  he  tuni'd. 
For  honourable  death  resolved,  and  praise 
That  would  not  die.     Thereat  the  braver  chiefs 
Rallied,  anew  their  signals  rung  around. 
And  Aztlan,  seeing  how  we  spared  her  flight. 
Took  heart,  and  roird  the  tide  of  battle  back. 
But  when  Cadwallon  from  the  chicftain*s  grasp 
Had  cut  the  standard-staff  away,  and  stunn'd 
And  stretch'd  him  at  his  mercy  on  the  field, 
Then  fled  the  enemy  in  utter  rout, 
Broken  and  queird  at  heart     One  chief  alone 
Bestrode  the  body  of  Tuhidthiton  ; 
Bareheaded  did  young  Malinal  bestride 
His  brother*s  body,  wiping  from  his  brow 
With  the  shield-hand  the  blinding  blood  away» 
And  dealing  franticly  with  broken  sword 
Obstinate  wrath,  the  last  resisting  foe. 
Him,  in  his  own  despite,  we  seized  and  saved. 

Then  in  the  moment  of  our  victory, 
We  purified  our  hands  fh)m  blood,  and  knelt. 
And  pour'd  to  heaven  the  grateful  prayer  of  praise 
And  raised  the  choral  psalm.     Triumphant  tJius 
To  the  hills  we  went  our  way ;  the  mountaineers 
With  joy,  and  dissonant  song,  and  antic  dance ; 
The  captives  sullenly,  deeming  that  they  went 
To  meet  the  certain  death  of  sacrifice. 
Yet  stem  and  undismay*d.     We  bade  them  know 
Ours  was  a  law  of  mercy  and  of  love ; 
We  heal*d  their  wounds,  and  set  the  prisoners  firee. 
Bear  ye,  quoth  I,  my  bidding  to  your  King ; 
Say  to  hhn.  Did  the  stranger  speak  to  thee 
The  words  of  truth,  and  hath  he  proved  his  power  ? 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Ocean,  in  the  name 
Of  God,  Almighty,  Universal  Ood, 
Thy  Judge  and  mine,  whose  battles  I  have  fought. 
Whose  bidding  I  obey,  whose  will  I  speak ; 
Shed  thou  no  more  in  impious  sacrifice 
The  life  of  man ;  restore  unto  the  grave 
The  dead  Tepollomi ;  set  this  people  free, 
And  peace  shall  be  between  us. 

On  the  morrow 
Came  messengers  fh)m  Aztlan,  in  reply. 
Coanocotzin  with  sore  malady 
Hath,  by  the  Gods,  been  stricken :  will  the  Lord 
Of  Ocean  visit  his  sick  bed  ? .  .  He  told 
Of  wrath,  and  as  he  said,  the  vengeance  came  ; 
Let  him  bring  healing  now,  and  'stablish  peace. 
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Agaik,  and  now  with  better  hope,  I  sought 
The  city  of  the  King  1  there  went  with  me 
lolo,  old  lulo,  he  who  knows 
The  virtue  of  all  herbs  of  mount  or  vale. 
Or  greenwood  shade,  or  quiet  brooklet's  bed  ; 
Whatever  lore  of  science,  or  of  song. 
Sages  and  Bards  of  old  have  handed  down. 
Aztlan  that  day  pour'd  forth  her  swarming  sons. 
To  wait  my  coming.     Will  he  ask  hb  God 
To  stay  the  hand  of  anger  ?  was  the  cry. 
The  general  cry, . .  and  will  he  save  the  King  ? 
Coanocotzin  too  had  nurst  that  thought* 
And  the  strong  hope  upheld  him  ;  he  put  forth 
His  hand,  and  raised  a  quick  and  anxious  eye, .  . 
Is  it  not  peace  and  mercy  ? . .  thou  art  come 
To  pardon  and  to  save  1 

I  answer'd  him. 
That  power,  O  King  of  Aztlan,  is  not  mine  1 
Such  help  as  human  cunning  can  bestow. 
Such  human  help  I  bring ;  but  health  and  life 
Are  in  the  hand  of  God,  who  at  his  will 
Gives  or  withdraws ;  and  what  he  wills  is  best 
Then  old  lolo  took  his  arm,  and  felt 
The  symptom,  and  he  bade  him  have  good  hope, 
For  life  was  strong  within  him.     So  it  proved  : 
The  drugs  of  subtle  virtue  did  their  work  ; 
They  quell'd  the  venom  of  the  malady, 
And  from  the  frame  expeird  it, . .  that  a  sleep, 
Fell  on  the  King,  a  sweet  and  natural  sleep. 
And  ft'om  its  healing  he  awoke  refreshed 
Though  weak,  and  joyful  as  a  man  who  felt 
The  peril  pass'd  away. 

Ere  long  we  spake 
Of  concord,  and  how  best  to  knit  the  bonds 
Of  lasting  fHendship.     When  we  won  this  land, 
Coanocotzin  said,  these  fertile  vales 
Were  not,  as  now,  with  fruitful  gn>ves  embowerM, 
Nor  rich  with  towns  and  populous  villages. 
Abounding,  as  thou  secst,  with  life  and  joy ; 
Our  fathers  found  bleak  heath,  and  desert  moor. 
Wild  woodland,  and  savaimahs  wide  and  waste. 
Rude  country  of  rude  dwellers.     Fn)m  our  arms 
They  to  the  mountain  fastnesses  retired. 
And  long  with  obstinate  and  harassing  war 
Provoked  us,  hoping  not  for  victory. 
Yet  mad  for  vengeance  ;  till  Tepollomi 
Fell  by  my  father's  hand ;  and  with  their  King, 
The  strength  and  flower  of  all  their  youth  cut  off. 
All  in  one  desolating  day,  they  took 
The  yoke  upon  their  necks.     What  wouldest  thou 
That  to  these  Hoamen  I  should  now  concede  ? 
Lord  of  the  Ocean,  speak  ! 

Let  them  be  free ! 
Quoth  I.     I  come  not  from  my  native  isle 
To  wage  the  war  of  conquest,  and  cast  out 
Your  people  from  the  land  which  time  and  toil 
Have  rightly  made  their  own.     The  land  is  wide ; 
There  is  enough  for  all.     So  they  be  freed 
From  that  accursed  tribute,  and  ye  shed 
The  life  of  man  no  more  in  sacrifice, 
In  the  most  holy  name  of  God  I  say. 
Let  there  be  peace  between  us  I 
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Thou  hast  won 
ibeity,  the  King  replied  :  henceforth, 

they  are,  if  they  provoke  the  war, 
intly  will  Axtlan  raise  her  arm. 
u  the  peace-preterver.     To  what  else 
ay'»t,  instructed  by  calamity, 
a  humble  ear ;  but  to  destroy 
inthip  of  ray  fiithers,  or  abate 
Q^  one  point,  lies  not  within  the  reach 
ope  of  kingly  power.     Speak  thou  hereon 
hose  whom  we  hold  holy,  with  the  sons 

Temple,  they  who  commune  with  the  Gods ; 
lem,  for  they  awe  me.     So  we  reisolved 
rhen  the  bones  of  King  Tepollomi 
id  their  ftineral  honours,  they  and  I 

by  the  green-lake  side,  before  the  King, 

the  presence  of  the  people,  hold 
nn  tajk. 

Then  to  the  mountain-huts, 
arer  of  good  tidings,  I  ruturnM 
g  the  honourable  train  who  bore 
lies  of  the  King ;  not  parch 'd  and  black, 
ad  seen  the  unnatural  corpse  stand  up, 
3tly  mockery  of  the  attitude 
-t  of  life, . .  his  bones  had  now  been  blanch 'd 
ecent  reverence.     Soon  the  mountaineers 
c  white  deer.skin  shroud ' ;  the  rumour  spread ; 
^ther'd  round,  and  follow'd  in  our  train. 
£rillyab*s  hut  the  l)earers  laid 
burden  down.     She,  ralm  of  countenance, 
ith  dry  eye,  albeit  her  hand  the  while 
like  an  agueish  limb,  unroll'd  the  shroud, 
ultltude  stood  gazing  silently, 
»ung  and  old  alike  all  awed  and  hush*d 


be  Indians  use  the  same  ceremonlos  to  the  bones  of 
ad,  as  if  they  were  covered  with  their  former  skin, 
ad  ligaments.  It  is  but  a  few  days  since  I  saw  some 
rith  the  bones  of  nine  of  their  people,  who  had  been 
iths  before  killed  by  the  enemy.  They  were  tied  in 
*er-skins  separately,  and  when  carried  by  the  door  of 
the  houses  of  their  family,  they  were  laid  down  op- 
>  it,  till  the  female  relations  convened,  with  flowing 
id  wept  over  them  about  half  an  hour.  Then  they 
them  home  to  their  friendly  ma^aiines  of  mortality, 
er  them  again,  and  then  buried  them  with  the  usual 
ties.  The  chieftains  carried  twelve  short  sticks,  tied 
r  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle,  so  that  each  square 
d  of  three.  The  sticks  were  only  peeled,  without  any 
: ;  but  there  were  swan  feathers  tied  to  eacli  comer, 
.lied  that  frame  the  White  Circle,  an<l  plarcd  it  over 
r  while  the  women  were  weeping  over  the  bones." 

le  Mosqueto  Indians,  when  they  die,  are  buried  in  their 
and  the  very  spot  they  lay  over  when  alive,  and  have 
:chet,  harpoon  lances,  with  mushelaw,  and  other  neccs> 
uried  with  them ;  but  if  the  defunct  leaves  behind  him 
ome  friend  preserves  that  from  the  earth,  that  would 
mnify  the  powder,  and  so  render  it  unserviceable  in 
uige  journey.  His  boat,  or  dorta,  they  cut  in  pieces, 
over  his  grave,  with  all  the  rest  of  his  household 
'  he  hath  any  more.  If  the  deceased  leave  behind  him 
ren,  brothers,  or  parents,  the  cousins,  or  other  his  rc- 
cut  up,  or  destroy  his  plantations.  lest  any  living 
as  they  esteem  it.  rob  the  dead."  —  The  Mosqueto  In- 
d  kit  Golden  River,  by  M.  IV.  Linlot  and  Osbom's 
n, 
hen  the  body  is  in  the  grave,  they  take  care  to  cover 


Under  the  holy  feeling, . .  and  the  hiuh 

Was  aweful ;  that  huge  multitude  so  still, 

That  we  could  hear  distinct  the  mountain-stream 

Roll  down  Its  rocky  channel  far  away 

And  this  was  all ;  sole  ceremony  this. 

The  sight  of  death  and  silence, . .  till  at  length, 

In  the  ready  grave  his  bones  were  laid  to  rest. 

'Twas  in  her  hut  and  home,  yea,  underneath 

The  marriage  bed,  the  bed  of  widowhood, 

Her  husband's  grave  was  dug  < ;  on  softest  tur 

The  bones  were  laid  3,  with  fur  were  covered  o>r, 

Then  heap'd  with  bark  and  boughs,  and,  last  of  all. 

Earth  was  to  earth  trod  down. 

And  now  the  day 
Appointed  for  our  talk  of  peace  was  come. 
On  the  green  margin  of  the  lake  we  met. 
Elders,  and  Priests,  and  Chiefs ;  the  multitude 
Around  the  Circle  of  the  Coimcil  stood. 
Then,  in  the  midst,  Coanocotzin  ro9e, 
And  thus  the  King  began :  Pabas  *  and  Chieti 
Of  Axtlan,  hither  ye  are  come  to  learn 
The  law  of  peace.     The  Ijord  of  Ocean  saith. 
The  Tribes  whom  he  hath  gathered  underneath 
The  wings  of  his  protection,  shall  be  free ; 
And  In  the  name  of  his  great  God  he  saidi, 
That  ye  shall  never  shed  in  sacrifice 
The  blood  of  man.     Are  ye  content  ?  that  so 
We  may  together  here,  iu  happy  hour, 
Bur>'  the  sword. 

Hereat  a  Paba  rose. 
And  answer'd  for  his  brethren  :  . .  He  hath  won 
The  Hoamen's  freedom,  that  their  blood  no  more 
Shall  on  oiu*  altars  flow ;  for  this  the  Lord 
Of  Ocean  fought,  and  Aztlan  yielded  it 


it  In  such  a  manner,  that  the  earth  does  not  touch  it.  It  Het 
as  in  a  little  cave,  lined  with  skins,  much  neater,  and  better 
adorned,  than  their  cabins." —  Charlevoix. 

Adair  was  present  at  one  of  their  funerals.  **  They  laM 
the  corpse  in  his  tomb  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  hU  feet 
toWards  the  east,  his  head  anointed  with  bear's  oil,  and  his 
face  painted  red  ;  but  not  streaked  with  black,  because  that 
is  a  constant  emblem  of  war  and  death.  He  was  drett  in  hli 
finest  apparel,  having  his  gun  and  pouch,  and  trusty  hlccory 
bow,  with  a  young  panther's  skin  full  of  arrows,  alongside  of 
him,  and  every  other  useful  thing  he  had  been  possessed  of, 
that  when  he  rises  again  they  may  serve  him  In  that  track  of 
land  which  pleased  him  best  before  he  went  to  take  his  long 
sleep.  His  tomb  was  firm  and  clean  inside ;  they  covered  It 
witli  thick  logs  so  as  to  bear  several  tiers  of  cypress  bark,  and 
such  a  quantity  of  clay,  as  would  confine  the  putrid  smell,  and 
be  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  the  floor.  They  often  sleep  over 
these  tombs  ;  which,  with  the  loud  wailing  of  the  women  at 
the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  dawn  of  the  day,  on  bencbos 
close  by  the  tombs,  must  awake  the  memory  of  their  relations 
very  often  ;  and  if  they  were  killed  by  an  enemy.  It  helps  to 
irritate,  and  set  on  such  revengeful  tempers  to  retaliate  blood 
for  blood." 

<  Papa  is  the  word  which  Bemal  Dias  uses  when  be  speaks 
of  the  Mexican  priests ;  and  In  this  he  is  followed  by  Purchas. 
The  appellation  in  Torquemada  is  Quaquil.  I  am  not  certain 
that  Bemal  Dias  did  not  mean  to  call  them  Popet^  and  that 
Purchas  has  not  mistaken  his  mining.  An  easy  alteration 
made  it  more  suitable  for  English  verse,  than  the  more  accu- 
rate word  would  have  been. 

I  perceive  by  Herrera  (8. 2.  ISi)  that  the  word  is  Mexicao, 
and  that  the  Devil  was  the  author  of  It,  in  imitation  of  the 
Church. 
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In  battle.     But  if  we  forego  the  rites 
Of  our  forefathers,  if  we  wrong  the  Gods* 
Who  give  us  timely  sun  and  timely  showers. 
Their  wrath  will  be  upon  us ;  they  will  shut 
Their  ears  to  prayer,  and  turn  away  the  eyes 
Which  watch  for  our  well-doing,  and  withhold 
The  hands  dispensing  our  prosperity. 

Cynetha  then  arose,  between  hh  son 
And  me  supported,  rose  the  blind  old  man. 
Ye  wrong  us,  men  of  Axtlan,  if  ye  deem 
We  bid  ye  wrong  the  Gods ;  accurst  were  he 
Who  would  obey  such  bidding, . .  more  accurst 
The  wretch  who  should  ei^join  impiety. 
It  is  the  will  of  God  which  we  make  known. 
Your  God  and  ours.     Know  ye  not  Him  who  laid 
The  deep  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  built 
The  arch  of  heaven,  and  kindled  yonder  sun. 
And  breathed  into  the  woods  and  waves  and  sky 
The  power  of  life  ? 

We  know  Him,  they  replied. 
The  great  For-Ever  One,  the  God  of  Gods, 
Ipalnemoani,  He  by  whom  we  live !  ^ 
And  we  too,  quoth  Ayayaca,  we  know 
And  worship  the  Great  Spirit,  who  in  clouds 
And  storms,  in  mountain  caves,  and  by  the  fall 
Of  waters,  in  the  woodland  solitude. 
And  in  the  night  and  silence  of  the  sky. 
Doth  make  his  being  felt*     We  also  know. 
And  fear,  and  worship  the  Beloved  One. 

Our  God,  replied  Cynetha,  is  the  same, 
The  Universal  Father.     He  to  the  first 
Made  his  will  known ;  but  when  men  multiplied, 
The  Evil  Spirits  darkened  them,  and  sin 
And  misery  came  into  the  world,  and  men 


1  **  The  Mexicans  had  ■ome  idea,  though  a  very  inperfMt 
one,  of  a  supreme,  absolute,  and  independent  bring.  They 
represented  him  in  no  external  form,  because  tbey  twliered 
him  to  be  invisible  ;  and  they  named  him  only  by  the  common 
appellation  of  God,  or  in  their  language  Teotl;  a  word  re- 
sembling still  more  in  its  meaning  than  its  pronunciation, 
the  Bit  of  the  Greeks.  But  they  applied  to  him  certain 
epithets,  which  were  highly  expressive  of  the  grandeur  and 
power  which  they  conceired  him  to  possess  ;  Ipalnemoani^ 
*  He  by  whom  we  live :  *  and  Tioque  Ifahuaquf,  *  He  who 
has  all  in  himself.**'  —  Clavigrro. 

Torquemadahas  a  very  characteristic  remark  upon  these  ap- 
pellations :  —  *'  Although,*'  says  he,  "  these  blinded  men  went 
astray  In  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  adored  the  Devil  In  his 
stead,  they  did  not  err  in  the  names  which  they  gave  him,  those 
being  truly  and  properly  his  own :  the  Derll  usingthls  cunning 
with  them,  that  they  should  apply  to  bim  these,  which,  by 
nature  and  divine  right,  are  God's ;  his  most  holy  Hi^efty  per- 
mitting this  on  account  of  the  enormity  and  shamefulneis  of 
their  depraved  customs,  and  themuItltiMie  of  tbeir  Iniquities.*' 
—  L.  vi.  C.8. 

*  "  About  thirty  miles  below  the  fUls  of  St.  Anthony,  Is  a 
remarkable  cave,  of  an  amaaing  depth.  The  Indians  term  It 
Wakon-teebe ;  that  Is.  the  dwelling  of  the  Great  Spirit  The 
entrance  Into  It  Is  about  ten  feet  wide ;  the  arch  within  Is  near 
fifteen  feet  high,  and  about  thirty  feet  broad.  The  bottom  of 
It  consists  of  fine  clean  sand.  About  twenty  feet  from  the 
entrance  begins  a  lake,  the  water  of  which  Is  transparent,  wnd 
extends  to  an  unsearchable  distance  ;  for  the  darkness  of  the 
cave  prevents  all  attempts  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  it.  I 
threw  a  small  peUile  towards  the  Interior  parts  of  it,  with  my 


Forsook  the  way  of  truth,  and  gave  to  stocks 
And  stones  the  incommunicable  name. 
Yet  with  one  chosen,  one  peculiar  Race, 
The  knowledge  of  their  Father  and  their  God 
Remain'd,  fh)m  sire  to  son  transmitted  down. 
While  the  bewilder'd  Nations  of  the  earth 
Wander'd  in  fogs,  and  were  in  darkness  lost. 
The  light  abode  with  them ;  and  when  at  times 
They  sinn'd  and  went  astray,  the  Lord  hath  put 
A  voice  into  the  mouths  of  holy  men, 
Raising  up  witnesses  unto  himself. 
That  so  the  saving  knowledge  of  his  name 
Might  never  foil ;  nor  the  glad  promise,  given 
To  our  first  parent,  that  at  length  his  sons. 
From  error,  sin,  and  wretchedness  redeem'd. 
Should  fonn  one  happy  family  of  love. 
Nor  ever  hath  that  light,  howe*er  bedimm'd. 
Wholly  been  quenched  ;  still  in  the  heart  of  man 
A  feeling  and  an  instinct  it  exists. 
His  very  nature's  stamp  and  privilege. 
Yea,  of  his  life  the  Ufe.     I  tell  ye  not, 

0  Aztecas  !  of  things  unknown  before ; 

1  do  but  waken  up  a  living  sense 

That  sleeps  within  ye  1  Do  ye  love  the  Gods 

Who  call  for  blood  ?     Doth  the  poor  sacrifice 

Go  with  a  willing  step,  to  lay  his  life 

Upon  their  altars  ?  . .  Good  must  come  of  good. 

Evil  of  evil ;  if  the  fruit  be  death. 

The  poison  springeth  from  the  sap  and  root. 

And  the  whole  tree  is  deadly  ;  if  the  rites 

Be  evil,  they  who  claim  them  are  not  good. 

Not  to  be  worshipped  then ;  for  to  obey 

The  evil  will  Is  eviL     Astecas  I 

From  the  For-Ever,  the  Beloved  One, 

The  Universal  Only  God  I  speak. 

Your  God  and  mine,  our  Father  and  our  Judge. 


utmost  strength ;  I  could  hear  that  it  fell  mto  the  water,  and, 
notwithstanding  It  was  of  so  small  a  size,  it  caused  an  asto- 
nishing and  horrible  noise,  that  reverberated  through  all  those 
gloomy  regions.  I  found  In  this  cave  many  Indian  hic^ro- 
glyphlcs,  which  appeared  very  ancient,  for  time  had  nearly 
covered  them  with  moss.  They  were  cut  in  a  rude  manner 
upon  the  Inside  of  ihc  walls,  which  were  composed  of  a  stone 
so  extremely  soft,  that  it  might  easily  be  penetrated  with  a 
knife :  a  stone  every  where  to  be  found  near  the  Mississippi. 
The  cave  Is  only  accessible  by  ascending  a  narrow  steep  pasMtge 
that  ties  near  the  brink  of  the  river."  —  Carver. 

**  The  Prince  had  no  sooner  gained  the  point  that  over- 
looks this  wonderftil  cascade  (the  falls  of  St.  Anthony)  than 
he  began  with  an  audible  voice  to  address  the  Great  Spirit, 
one  of  whose  i)laces  of  residence  he  supposed  this  to  be.  He 
told  him  he  had  come  a  long  way  to  pay  his  adorations  to 
him,  and  now  would  make  him  the  best  offerings  in  his  power. 
He  accordingly  first  threw  his  pipe  into  the  stream ;  then  the 
roll  that  contained  his  tobacco ;  after  these,  the  bracelets  he 
wore  on  his  arms  and  wrists ;  next,  an  ornament  that  encircled 
his  neck,  composed  of  beads  and  wires  ;  and  at  last,  the  ear- 
rings from  his  ears  ;  in  short,  he  presented  to  his  God  every 
part  of  his  dress  that  was  valuable ;  during  this  he  frequently 
smote  his  breast  with  great  violence,  threw  his  arms  about, 
and  appeared  to  be  much  agitated. 

**  All  this  while  he  continued  his  adorations,  and  at  length 
concluded  them  with  fervent  petitions  that  the  Great  Spirit 
would  constantly  aflbrd  us  his  protection  on  our  travels,  giving 
us  a  bright  sun,  a  blue  sky,  and  clear  untroubled  waters ;  nor 
would  he  leave  the  place  till  we  had  smoked  together  with  my 
pipe  in  honour  of  the  Great  Spirit.'*  —  Carver. 
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Heir  ye  hit  law, .  *  heir  jt  the  perfect  law 
Of  lore,  "  Do  ye  to  othen,  is  ye  would 
That  they  should  do  to  you  !  "    He  bids  us  meet 
To  prdse  his  name,  in  thanldFkilnesa  and  Joy ; 
He  Uds  us,  in  our  sorrow,  pray  to  him, 
The  Comforter.     Lore  him,  for  he  is  good  I 
Fear  him,  for  he  is  just  I    Obey  his  will. 
For  who  can  bear  his  anger  I 

While  he  spake, 
Tbey  stood  with  open  mouth,  and  motionless  sight. 
Watching  his  countenance,  as  though  the  voice 
Were  of  a  God ;  for  sure  it  seemed  that  less 
Than  inspiration  could  not  have  infused 
That  eloquent  passion  in  a  blind  man's  fkcc. 


'  Tliere  is  m  puMge  in  Bede  which  well  llliutrates  the  dif- 
itmt  feelingt  whereby  barbarians  are  induced  to  accept  a  now 
religion. 

"  Ed«ln  of  Korthumbria  had  summoned  his  chiefs  and 
coansellors  to  adTise  with  him  concerning  his  intended  con- 
version. The  first  person  who  delivered  his  opinkm  was 
Cuifi.  the  Chief  Priest  of  the  Idols.  *  For  this  which  is 
I  prut-hed  to  us,'  said  he,  *  do  you,  O  King,  see  to  it,  what  it 
may  be.  I  will  freely  confess  to  you  what  I  have  learnt,  that 
Ihe  relifrioQ  which  we  have  held  till  now  lias  no  virtue  in  it. 
No  one  of  your  subjects  has  devoted  himself  to  the  worship  of 
our  Gods  more  earnestly  than  I,  and  yet  many  there  are  who 
have  received  greater  bounties  and  greater  favours  from  your 
haml,  and  have  prospered  better  in  all  their  undertaking!  and 
de»ires.  Now,  if  our  Gods  could  have  done  any  thhig,  they 
would  rather  have  assisted  me  than  them.'  To  this  another 
of  the  niibles  added,  *  The  present  life  of  man  upon  earth, 
«hen  compared  with  the  future,  has  appeared  tome,  O  King, 
like  as  when  you  and  your  (Chiefs  and  servants  have  been 
•rated  at  your  supper,  in  winter  time,  the  hearth  blazing  in 
the  centre,  and  the  viands  smoking,  while  without  it  is  storm, 
or  rain,  or  snow,  and  a  sparrow  flies  through  the  hall,  entering 
at  one  door  and  passing  out  at  another  ;  while  he  is  within, 
in  that  little  minute  he  does  not  feel  the  weather,  but  after 
tlut  instant  ci  calm,  he  returns  again  to  winter  as  fhmi  winter 
be  came,  and  la  gone.  Such  and  so  transitory  is  the  life  of 
nan,  and  of  what  follows  It  or  what  preceded  it  we  are  alto- 
gether Ignorant.  Wherefore,  if  this  new  doctrine  should  bring 
any  thing  more  certain,  it  well  deserves  to  be  followed.' "  ~- 
Llb.  U.  c.  13. 


John  Wesley  has  preserved  a  very  interesting  dialogue 
between  himself  and  the  Chicasaws. 

**  Q.  Do  you  believe  there  is  One  above  who  is  over  all 
things  ?  —  Paustoobec  answered.  We  believe  there  are  four 
Beloved  Things  above,  the  Clouds,  the  Sun,  the  Clear  Sky, 
and  He  that  lives  In  the  Clear  Sky. 

**  Q.  Do  you  believe  there  is  but  one  that  lives  in  the  Clear 
Sky? 

"  A.  We  believe  there  are  Two  with  him ;  Three  in  all. 

**  Q.  Do  you  think  He  made  the  Sun  and  the  other  Beloved 
Things? 

**  A.  We  cannot  tell.    Who  hath  seen  ? 

"  Q.  Do  you  think  He  made  you  ? 

"  A.  We  think  He  made  all  men  at  first. 

**  Q.  How  did  He  make  them  at  first  ? 

"  A.  Out  of  the  ground. 

**  Q.  Do  yon  believe  He  loves  you  ? 

**  A.  I  do  not  know.     I  cannot  sec  Him. 

**  Q.  But  has  He  not  often  saved  your  life  ? 

**  A.  He  has.  Many  bullets  have  gone  no  this  side,  and 
many  on  that  side,  but  he  would  never  let  them  hurt  me. 
And  many  bulleCs  have  gone  into  these  young  men,  and  yet 
tbey  are  iJlve. 

**  Q.  Then  eannot  He  save  you  from  your  enemies  now  ? 

**  A.  Yes,  but  we  know  not  if  he  will.    We  have  now  so 


And  when  he  ceased,  all  eyei  at  once  were  tum*d 

V{K)n  the  Pabas,  waiting  their  reply. 

If  that  to  that  acknowledged  argument 

Reply  could  be  devised.     But  they  themselves, 

Stricken  by  the  truth,  were  silent ;  and  they  look*d 

Towanl  their  chief  and  mouth-piece,  the  High  Priest 

Tezozomoc  ;  he  too  wa.H  pale  and  mute. 

And  when  he  gathered  up  his  strength  to  speak, 

S|)eech  fail'd  him,  his  lip  falter'd,  and  his  eye 

Fell  utterly  abashM,  and  put  to  shame. 

But  in  the  Chiefs,  and  in  the  multitude, 

And  in  the  King  of  Aztlan,  lietter  thoughts 

Were  working ;  for  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 

That  day  was  moving  in  the  heart  of  man.i 

many  enemies  round  about  us,  that  I  think  of  nothing  but 
death ;  and  if  I  am  to  die,  I  shall  die,  and  I  will  die  tike  a 
man.  But  if  He  will  have  me  to  live,  I  shall  live.  Though 
I  had  ever  so  many  rnemies  He  can  destroy  them  all. 

'*  a.  How  do  you  know  that  ? 

"  A.  From  what  I  have  seen.  When  our  enemies  came 
against  us  before,  then  the  Helovod  Clouds  came  for  us ;  and 
often  much  rain  and  sometimes  hail  has  come  upon  them,  and 
that  in  a  very  hot  day.  And  I  saw  when  many  French  and 
!  Choctaws  and  other  nations  came  against  one  of  our  towns, 
and  the  ground  made  a  noise  under  them,  and  the  Beloved 
Ones  in  the  air  behind  them,  and  they  were  afraid,  and  went 
away,  and  led  their  meat  and  their  drink,  and  their  guns.  I 
tell  no  lie.  all  these  saw  it  too. 

"  Q.  Have  you  heard  such  noises  at  other  times  ? 

"  A.  Yes,  oilen ;  before  and  after  almost  every  battle. 

"  Q.  What  sort  of  noises  were  they  ? 

**  A.  Like  the  noise  uf  drums  and  guns  and  shouting. 

"  U'  Have  you  heard  any  such  lately  ? 

"  A.  Yes ;  four  days  after  our  last  battle  with  the  French. 

"  Q.  Then  you  heard  nothing  before  it  ? 

"  A.  The  night  before  1  dreamed  I  heard  many  drums  up 
there,  and  many  trumpets  there,  and  much  stamping  of  feet 
and  shouting.  Till  then  I  thought  we  should  all  die ;  but 
then  I  thought  the  beloved  ones  were  come  to  help  lu.  And 
the  next  day  I  heard  above  a  hundred  gims  go  off  before  the 
fight  began,  and  1  said.  When  the  Sun  is  there  the  Belov«d 
Ones  will  help  us,  and  we  shall  conquer  our  enemies  ;  and  we 
did  so. 

"  Q.  Do  you  often  think  and  talk  of  the  Beloved  Ones? 

"  A.  We  think  of  them  always  wherever  we  are.  We  Ulk 
of  them  and  to  them,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  |ieaceand  in  war, 
before  and  after  we  fight,  and  indeed  whenever  and  wherever 
we  meet  together. 

"  Q.  Where  do  you  think  your  souls  go  after  death  ? 

**  A.  We  believe  the  souls  of  red  men  walk  up  and  down 
near  the  place  where  they  died,  or  where  their  bodies  lie.  liir 
we  have  often  heard  cries  and  noises  near  the  place  where 
any  prisoners  had  been  burnt. 

'*  Q.  Where  do  the  souls  of  white  men  go  after  death  ? 

**  A.  We  cannot  tell ;  we  have  not  seen. 

"  Q.  Our  belief  is,  that  the  souls  of  bad  men  only  walk  up 
and  down  ;  but  the  souls  of  good  men  go  up. 

'*A.  I  believe  so  too;  but  I  told  yoo  the  talk  of  the 
nation. 

"  Mr.  AwlrftPi.  They  said  at  the  burying  they  knew  what 
you  was  doing.  You  was  speaking  to  the  Beloved  Onta 
ab«>vc  to  take  up  the  soul  of  the  young  woman. 

"  Q.  We  have  a  txxik  that  tells  us  many  things  of  the 
Beloved  Ones  above ;  would  you  be  glad  to  know  them  ? 

"  A.  We  have  no  time  now  but  to  fight.  If  we  should 
ever  be  at  peace,  we  should  be  glad  to  know. 

"  I2>  Do  you  expect  ever  to  know  what  the  white  men 
know? 

"  Mr.  Amdrev>$.  They  told  Mr.  O.  they  believe  the  time 
will  come  when  the  red  and  white  men  will  be  one. 
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CoanocoUin  rose  :  Pabas,  and  Chiefs 
And  men  of  Axtlan,  ye  have  heard  a  talk 
Of  peace  and  love,  and  there  is  no  reply. 
Are  ye  content  with  what  the  Wise  Man  saith  ? 
And  will  ye  worship  God  in  that  good  way 
Which  God  himself  ordains  ?     If  it  be  so» 
Together  here  will  we  in  happy  hour 
Bury  the  sword. 

Teiozomoc  replied. 
This  thing  is  new,  and  in  the  land  till  now 
Unheard : . .  what  marvel,  therefore,  if  we  And 
No  ready  answer  ?     Let  our  Lord  the  King 
Do  that  which  seemeth  best. 

Tuhidthiton, 
Chief  of  the  Chie6  of  Astlan,  next  arose. 
Of  all  her  numerous  sons,  could  Aztlan  boast 
No  mightier  arm  in  battle,  nor  whose  voice 
To  more  attentive  silence  hush'd  the  hall 
Of  counciL     When  the  Wise  Man  spake,  quoth  he, 
I  ask*d  of  mine  own  heart  if  it  were  so. 
And,  as  he  said,  the  living  instinct  there 
Answered,  and  own'd  the  truth.     In  happy  hour, 
O  King  of  Aztlan,  did  the  Ocean  Lord 
Through  the  great  waters  hither  wend  his  way ; 
For  sure  he  is  the  friend  of  God  and  man. 

With  that  an  uproar  of  assent  arose 
From  title  whole  people,  a  tumultuous  shout 
Of  universal  joy  and  glad  acclaim. 
But  when  Coanocotsin  raised  his  hand. 
That  he  might  speak,  the  clamour  and  the  bux 
Ceased,  and  the  multitude,  in  tiptoe  hope, 
Attent  and  still,  await  the  final  voice. 
Then  said  the  Sovereign,  Hear,  O  Axtecas, 
Tour  own  united  will  I  From  this  day  forth 
No  life  upon  the  altar  shall  be  shed. 
No  blood  shall  flow  in  sacrifice ;  the  rites 
Shall  all  be  pure,  such  as  the  blind  Old  Man, 
Whom  God  hath  taught,  will  teach.  This  ye  have  will'd ; 
And  therefore  it  shall  be  1 

The  King  hath  said  1 
Like  thunder  the  collected  voice  replied : 
Let  it  be  so  1 

Lord  of  the  Ocean,  then 
Pursued  the  King  of  Astlan,  we  will  now 
Lay  the  war-weapon  in  the  grave,  and  join 
In  right-hand  friendship.     By  our  custom,  blood 
Should  sanctify  and  bind  the  solemn  act ; 
But  by  what  oath  and  ceremony  thou 
Shalt  proffer,  by  the  same  will  Astlan  swear. 
Nor  oath,  nor  ceremony,  I  replied, 
O  King,  is  needful.     To  his  own  good  word 
The  good  and  honourable  man  will  act, 
Oaths  will  not  curb  the  wicked.     Here  we  stand 
In  the  broad  day-light;  the  For-Ever  One, 
The  Every- Where  beholds  us.     In  his  sight 
We  Join  our  hands  in  peace :  if  e'er  again 
Should  these  right  hands  be  raised  in  enmity. 
Upon  the  offender  will  his  Judgement  fidL 


"Q.  What  do  the  French  teach  yon  ? 

**  A.  The  French  Black  Kingi  (the  PrletU)  never  go  out. 
We  lee  you  go  about :  we  like  that ;  that  is  good. 

**  Q,  How  came  your  nation  by  the  knowledge  they  have  ? 

**A.  As  toon  as  ever  the  ground  was  sound  and  fit  to  stand 
upon,  it  came  to  ui,  and  has  been  with  us  ever  since.    But 


The  grave  was  dug ;  Coanocotsin  laid 
His  weapon  in  the  earth ;  Erillyab's  son* 
Toung  Amalahta,  for  the  Hoamen,  laid 
His  hatchet  there ;  and  there  I  laid  the  sword. 

Here  let  me  end.     What  follow'd  was  the  work 
Of  peace,  no  theme  for  story ;  how  we  flx'd 
Our  sqjoum  in  the  hills,  and  sow'd  our  flelds. 
And,  day  by  day,  saw  all  things  pro5pering. 
Thence  have  I  come,  GoervyU  to  announce 
The  tidings  of  my  happy  enterprise ; 
There  I  return,  to  take  thee  to  our  home. 
I  love  my  native  land ;  with  as  true  love 
As  ever  yet  did  warm  a  British  heart. 
Love  I  the  green  fields  of  the  beautiful  Isle, 
My  fether's  heritage !     But  far  away. 
Where  nature's  booner  hand  has  blest  the  earth, 
My  lot  hath  been  assign'd ;  beyond  the  seas 
Madoc  hath  found  his  home ;  beyond  the  seas 
A  country  for  his  children  hath  he  chosen, 
A  land  wherein  their  portion  may  be  peace. 


IX, 

EMMA. 

BiTT  while  Aberfraw  echoed  to  the  sounds 
(K  merriment  and  music,  Madoc's  heart 
Moum'd  for  his  brethren.     Therefore,  when  no  ear 
Was  nigh,  he  sought  the  King,  and  said  to  hhn. 
To-morrow,  for  Mathraval  I  set  forth  ; 
Longer  I  must  not  linger  here,  to  pass 
The  easy  hours  in  feast  and  revelry, 
Forgetful  of  my  people  far  away. 
I  go  to  tell  the  tidings  of  success. 
And  seek  new  comrades.     Wliat  if  it  should  chance 
That,  for  this  enterprise,  our  brethren. 
Foregoing  all  their  hopes  and  fortunes  here. 
Would  join  my  banner  ? . .  Let  me  send  abroad 
Their  summons,  O  my  brother  !  so  secure. 
You  may  forgive  the  past,  and  once  again 
Will  peace  and  concord  bless  our  father's  house. 

Hereafter  will  be  time  enow  for  this. 
The  King  replied ;  thy  easy  nature  sees  not, 
How,  if  the  traitors  for  thy  banner  send 
Their  bidding  round,  in  open  war  against  me 
Their  own  would  soon  be  spread.  I  charge  thee,  Mador, 
Neither  to  see  nor  aid  these  fugitives. 
The  shame  of  Owen's  blood. 

Sullen  he  spake. 
And  tum'd  away ;  nor  farther  commune  now 
Did  Madoc  seek,  nor  had  he  more  endured  ; 
For  bitter  thoughts  were  rising  in  his  heart. 
And  anguish,  kindling  anger.     In  such  mood 
He  to  his  sister's  chamber  took  his  way. 
She  sate  with  Emma,  with  the  gentle  Queen ; 
For  Enuna  had  already  learnt  to  love 
The  gentle  maid.     Goervyl  saw  what  thoughts 


we  are  young  men,  our  old  men  know  more ;  but  all  of  them 
do  not  know.    There  are  but  a  few  whom  the  Beloved  One 
chooies  from  a  child,  and  is  in  them,  and  takes  care  of  them, 
and  teaches  them.    They  know  these  things,  and  our  old 
men  practise,  therefore  they  know:  but  I  do  not  practise , 
therefore  I  know  little."_FFcsley'«  Journal,  No.  1. 39. 
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^  her  brother's  brow.     Madoc,  she  cried, 
ast  been  with  the  King,  been  rashly  pleading 
id  and  for  Rodri  1 . .  He  replied. 
It  ask  him  little, . .  did  but  say, 
)ur  brethren  would  go  forth  with  me, 
intary  exile ;  then,  mcthought, 
*  and  Jealousy  might  well  have  ceased, 
be  safe. 

And  did  the  King  refuse  ? 
Emma :  I  will  plead  for  them,  quoth  she, 
itiful  warmth  and  seal  will  plead  for  them ; 
rely  David  will  not  say  me  nay. 

ter  I  cried  Goenryl,  tempt  him  not ! 
rou  know  him  not  1    Alas,  to  touch 
!rilous  theme  is  even  in  Madoc  here, 
)us  folly . . .  Sister,  tempt  him  not ! 
not  know  the  King ! 

But  then  a  fear 
the  cheek  of  Emma,  and  her  eye, 
ling  with  wonder,  tum'd  toward  the  Prince, 
ipecting  that  his  manly  mind 
mould  Goervyl's  meaning  to  a  shape 
irfuU  would  interpret  and  amend 
rds  she  hoped  she  did  not  hear  aright 
was  young ;  she  was  a  sacrifice 
cold  king-craft,  which,  in  marringe-vows 
;  two  hearts,  unknowing  each  of  each, 
s  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  makes 
liest  tie  a  mockery  and  a  curse. 
'.  was  patient,  and  she  spake  in  tones 
t  and  of  so  pensive  gentleness, 
te  heart  felt  them.     Madoc  !  she  exclaimed, 
ist  thou  hate  the  Saxons  ?    ()  my  brother, 
■Q  heard  aright,  the  hour  will  come 
he  Plantagenet  slmll  wish  herself 
her  nobler,  happier  countrymen, 
lese  unnatural  enmities  escaped, 
m  the  vengeance  they  must  call  from  Heaven  1 

le  then  suffused  the  Prince's  countenance, 
1  how,  drunk  in  anger,  he  had  given 
red  loose.     My  sister  Queen,  quuth  he, 
not  you  that  with  my  mother's  milk 
I  that  hatred  In.     Have  they  not  Iwen 
turge  and  the  devouring  sword  of  God, 
rse  and  pestilence  which  he  hath  sent 
us  from  the  land  ?    Alas,  our  crimes 
*awn  this  dolorous  visitation  down  ! 
1  hath  long  been  westering ;  and  the  night 

Iwyddclan  it  iltuatod  in  a  rocky  valley  wliich  is 
1  with  stunted  trees,  and  watered  by  the  LIcdrr.  l*he 
es  arc  rude  and  barren  mountains,  and  among  others, 
;  t)endmg  mountiin  Seabed,  often  conspicuous  from 
unt  places.  The  castle  is  placed  on  a  high  rock 
us  on  one  side,  and  insu1ate<l:  it  consists  of  two 
>wers,  one  40  feet  by  S-*),  tlie  other  32  by  tO :  each  had 
three  floors.  The  materials  of  this  fortress  arc  the 
stone  of  the  country;  yet  well  squared,  the  masonry 
d  the  mortar  hard  ;  the  castle  yard  lay  between  the 
— PenmanV*  Smowdon. 

udeness  and  barrenness  of  the  surrounding  moun- 
Iran  well  testify,  having  been  bewildered  and  be- 
ipon  them. 

le  beginning  of  Edward  the  Fourth  his  reign,  Dol- 
1  was  inhabited  by  Howell  ap  Evan  ap  Rhys  Gethin, 


And  darkness  and  extinction  are  at  hand. 

We  are  a  ftdlen  people ! . .  From  ourselves 

The  desolation  and  the  ruin  come ; 

In  our  own  vitals  doth  the  poison  work . . 

The  House  that  is  divided  in  itself. 

How  should  it  stand  ? . .  A  blessing  on  you,  I^y  I 

But  in  this  wretched  family  strife 

Is  rooted  all  too  deep  \  it  is  an  old 

And  cankered  wound, . .  an  eating,  killing  sore. 

For  which  there  is  no  healing. . .  If  the  King 

Should  ever  speak  his  fears, . .  and  sure  to  you 

All  his  most  Inward  thoughts  he  will  make  known, . , 

Counsel  him  then  to  let  hb  brethren  share 

My  enterprize,  to  send  them  forth  with  me 

To  everlasting  exile. .  .  She  hath  told  you 

Too  hardly  of  the  King ;  I  know  him  well ; 

He  hath  a  stormy  nature  ;  and  what  germs 

Ot  virtue  would  have  budded  in  his  heart. 

Cold  winds  have  check 'd,  and  blighting  seasons  nipt, 

Tet  in  his  heart  they  live.  . .  A  blessing  on  you , 

That  you  may  see  their  blossom  and  their  fruit  1 


MATIIRAVAL. 

Now  for  Mathraval  went  Prince  Madoc  forth ; 

0*er  Menai's  ebbing  tide,  up  mountain -paths. 

Beside  grey  mountain-stream,  and  lonely  lake. 

And  through  old  Snowdon's  forest-solitude. 

He  held  right  on  his  solitary  way. 

Nor  paused  he  in  that  rocky  vale,  where  oft 

Up  the  familiar  path,  with  gladder  i>ace. 

His  steed  had  hastened  to  the  well-known  door, . . 

That  valley,  o'er  whose  crags,  and  sprinkled  trees, 

And  winding  stream,  so  oft  his  eye  had  loved 

To  linger,  gazing,  as  the  eve  grew  dhn. 

From  DoIwyddelan*s  Tower  ;> . .  alas !  flrom  thence 

As  from  his  brother's  monument,  he  tum*d 

A  loathing  eye,  and  through  the  rocky  vale 

Sped  on.    From  mom  till  noon,  from  noon  till  eve, 

He  travelled  on  his  way :  and  when  at  mom 

Again  the  Ocean  Chief  bestrode  his  steed. 

The  heights  of  Snowdon  on  his  backward  glance 

Hung  like  a  cloud  in  heaven.    O'er  heath  and  hill 

And  barren  height  he  rode ;  and  darker  now. 

In  loftier  majesty  thy  mountain-seat^ 

Star-loving  Idris,  rose.    Nor  tum'd  he  now 

Beside  Kregennan,  where  his  infant  feet 


a  base  ton,  captain  of  the  country,  and  an  outlaw.  Against 
this  man  David  ap  Jenkin  rose  and  contended  with  him  for 
the  sovereignty  of  the  country,  and  being  su|>erior  to  him  in 
the  end,  he  drew  a  draught  for  him.  and  took  him  in  his  bed 
at  Penanonen  with  his  concubine,  performing  by  craft  what 
he  could  not  by  foree ;  for  after  many  bickerings  between 
Howell  and  David,  David  being  too  weak  was  (ajme  to  fly  the 
country  and  to  go  to  Ireland,  where  he  was  a  year  or  there- 
abouts ;  in  the  end  he  returned,  in  a  summer  time,  having  him- 
self and  all  his  followers  clad  in  greeno  ;  which  being  come 
into  the  country,  he  dispersed  here  and  there  among  his 
friends,  lurking  by  day  and  walking  by  night,  for  fear  of  his 
adversaries ;  and  such  of  the  country  as  happened  to  have  a 
sight  of  him  and  of  his  followers,  said  they  were  fayries,  and 
so  ran  away."— Gisytfi'r  HUtory. 
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Had  trod  £dnywain*s  hall  ^ ;  nor  loitered  he 
In  the  green  vales  of  Powys,  till  he  came 
Where  Wamway  rolls  its  waters  underneath 
Ancient  Mathraval's  venerable  walls, 
Cyveilioc*s  princely  and  paternal  seat 

But  Madoc  sprung  not  forward  now  to  greet 
The  chief  he  loved,  for  fh>m  Cyveilioc's  hall 
The  voice  of  harp  and  song  commingled  came ; 
It  was  that  day  the  feast  of  victory  there ; 
Around  the  Chieftain's  board  the  warriors  sate ; 
The  sword  and  shield  and  helmet,  on  the  wall 
And  round  the  pillars,  were  in  peace  hung  up ; 
And,  as  the  flashes  of  the  central  fire 
At  fits  arose,  a  dance  of  wavy  light 


1  **  At  some  distance  beyond  the  two  pooli  called  Lljnian 
Cmgenan,  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cader  Idris  near  the  rlTer 
Kregnnnan,  I  mw  the  remains  of  Llyi  Bradwcn,  the  Court  or 
Palace  of  Ednowain,  chief  of  one  of  the  fifteen  tribes  of  North 
Wales,  either  in  the  reign  of  Gruffydd  ap  Cynan,  or  soon 
after.  The  relics  are  about  thirty  yards  square :  the  entrance 
above  seven  feet  wide,  with  a  large  upright  stone  on  each  side, 
by  way  of  door-case  ;  the  walls  with  large  stones,  uncemented 
by  any  mortar :  In  short,  the  structure  of  this  palace  shows 
the  very  low  state  of  architecture  in  those  times ;  it  may  be 
parallelcfl  only  by  the  artless  fabric  of  a  cattle  house." — 
Pemumt's  Snowdon. 

s  Mr.  Owen,  to  whose  indefatigable  industry  Cjrmbric  liter- 
ature is  so  much  indebted,  has  favoured  me  with  a  literal 
version  of  this  remarkable  poem. 

**  When  the  dawn  uprose  a  shout  was  given ; 
Foes  were  sending  a  luckless  destiny. 
Mangled  with  ruddy  wounds  our  men,  after  heavy  toil, 
were  seen  scattered  about  the  wall  of  the  Vale  of  Maelor. 
1  chased  away  the  strangers  inured  to  contention, 
dauntless  in  the  conflict,  with  red  staint^  weapons. 
Who  insults  the  brave  let  him  beware  his  presence ! 
the  result  of  molesting  him  is  a  source  of  affliction. 

"  Pour  out,  thou  Cup-bearer,  thus  yielding  pleasure, 
the  Horn  in  the  hand  of  Rhys,  in  the  hall  of  the  director  of 

bounty, 
the  hall  of  Owen,  that  has  ever  been  maintained  on  spoil, 
the  feasting  of  a  thousand  thou  roayest  hear ;  open  are  the 

gates. 
Cup-bearer !  I  am  sad  and  silent :  has  he  not  left  me  ? 
Ritach  thou  the  horn  for  mutual  drinking ; 
Full  of  sorrow  am  I  for  the  leader  of  the  hue  of  the  ninth  wave;* 
long  and  blue  its  characteristic,  gold  its  cover : 
so  bring  it  forth  with  Bragod,  a  liquor  of  exalted  pledge. 
Into  the  hand  of  the  fk-oward  Gwgan,  to  requite  his  deed. 
The  whelps  of  Goronwy  are  mighty  in  the  path  of  wrath, 
aptly  springing  whelps,  confident  their  feet, 
men  who  claim  a  reward  in  every  difliculty ; 
men  in  the  shout  greatly  valued,  of  mighty  deliverance. 
The  shepherd  of  Havem  (Sofem)  it  elates  the  soul  to  hear 

them 
loanding  the  Horns  of  mead  that  greatly  rouse  desire. 

**  Pour  out  thou  the  Horn  covered  with  a  yellow  top, 
honourably  drunk  with  over  fh>thing  mead  t 
and  if  thou  seekest  life  to  one  year's  close, 
diminish  not  its  respect,  since  it  is  not  meet ; 


*  Tht  ninth  wmv*  b  n  wp— ton  much  BMd  by  the  Wdth  Potts.  It 
orenn  fai  th*  Ifolcnau  of  Mjrddln.  "  I  will  prophwy  Ixfort  tho  ninth 
«•«•.*—  Arek.  p.  135.  Ho  In  iIm  mlogj  on  Eva.  "  Eva,  of  the  hue  of 
ths  ivnying  lbaai  iMfwt  the  ninth  wavn.*— iire*.  p.  S17. 


Play'd  o*er  the  reddening  steeL   The  Chiefe,  who  late 

So  well  had  wielded  in  the  work  of  war 

Those  weapons,  sate  around  the  board,  to  quaff 

The  beverage  of  the  brave,  and  hear  their  fkme. 

Mathraval's  Lord,  the  Poet  and  the  Prince, 

Cy  veilioc  stood  before  them, .  .  in  his  pride  ; 

His  hands  were  on  the  harp,  his  eyes  were  closed. 

His  head,  as  if  in  reverence  to  receive 

The  inspiration,  bent ;  anon,  he  raised 

His  glowing  countenance  and  brighter  eye. 

And  swept  with  passionate  hand  the  ringing  harp. 

Fill  high  the  Hirlas  Horn  s  1  to  Orufydd  bear 
Its  frothy  beverage, .  .  fh)m  his  crimson  lance 
The  invader  fled  ;..  fill  high  the  gold.tipt  Horn ! 


And  bear  to  Orufydd,  the  crimson-lanced  foe, 

wine  with  pellucid  glass  around  it ; 

the  dragon  of  Arwstli.  safeguard  of  the  borders, 

the  dragon  of  Owen,  the  genen)us,  of  the  race  of  Cynvyn. 

a  dragon  from  his  beginning,  and  never  scared  by  a  conflict 

of  triumphant  slaughter,  or  afflicting  chase. 

Men  of  combat  dei>artcd  fur  the  acquirement  of  Came, 

armed  sons  of  the  banquet  with  gleaming  wca{)ons ; 

they  requited  well  their  mead,  like  Belyn's  men  of  yore ; 

fairly  did  they  toil  while  a  single  man  was  left. 

"  Pour  out  thou  the  Horn,  for  it  is  my  purpose 
that  its  potent  sway  may  incite  a  sprightly  conversation, 
in  the  right  hand  of  our  leader  of  devastation, 
gleaming  beneath  the  broad  light  shield ; 
In  the  hand  of  Ednyvcd,  the  lion  of  his  laud  irreproachable; 
all  dexterous  in  the  push  of  spears,  shivered  away  his  shield. 
The  tumult  hurries  on  the  two  fearless  of  nature ; 
they  would  break  as  a  whirlwind  over  a  fair  retreat, 
with  oppoKing  fronts  in  the  combat  of  battle, 
where  the  face  of  the  gold* bespangled  shield  they  would 

quickly  break. 
Thoroughly  stained  their  shafts  after  head-cleaving  blows. 
Thoroughly  active  in  defending  the  glory-bounded  Garthran, 
and  there  was  heard  in  Maelor  a  great  and  sudden  outcry, 
with  horrid  scream  of  men  in  agony  of  wounds, 
and  thronging  round  the  carnage  they  interwove  their  paths. 
As  it  was. in  Bangor  round  the  fire  of  spears, 
when  two  sovereigns  over  horns  made  discord, 
when  there  was  the  banquet  of  Morac  Morvrau. 

"  Pour  thou  out  the  Horn,  for  I  am  contemplating 
where  they  defend  both  their  mead  and  their  couutry. 
Selyc  the  undaunted,  of  the  station  ot  Gwygyr, 
look  to  it,  who  insults  him  of  eagle  he.irt ! 
And  Madoc's  only  son,  the  generous  Tudyr  of  high  renown, 
and  the  claim  of  the  wolf,  a  slayer  with  gleaming  shafts. 
Two  heroic  ones,  two  lions  in  their  onset, 
two  of  cruel  energy,  the  two  sons  of  Ynyr ; 
two,  unrestrained  in  the  day  of  battle  their  onward  course, 
of  irresistible  progress  and  of  matchless  feat. 
The  stroke  of  the  fierce  lions  fiercely  cut  through  warriors 
of  battle-leading  forms,  red  their  anhen  thrusters 
of  violence,  bending  in  pursuit  with  ruthless  glory. 
The  shivering  of  their  two  shields  may  be  likened 
to  the  loud-voiced  wind,  over  the  green-»ea  brink 
checking  the  incessant  waves ;  so  seemed  the  scene  of  Talgarth. 

"  Pour  out.  thou  Cup-bearer,  seek  not  death, 
the  Horn  with  honour  in  festivals. 
The  long  blue  bugle  of  high  prlvUege,  with  ancient  silver 
that  covers  it.  with  opposite  lips, 
and  bear  to  Tudyr,  eagle  of  conflicts, 
a  prime  beverage  of  the  blushing  wine. 
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ye  in  Blaelor  the  step  of  iwar . . 
astenSng  shout . .  the  onset  ?  . .  Did  ye  hear 
lash  and  clang  of  arms . .  the  battle-din, 
as  the  roar  of  Ocean,  when  the  winds 
dnight  are  abroad  ? . .  the  yell  of  wounds . . 
ige .  .  the  agony?  . .  Give  to  him  the  Honi 
f  spear  was  broken,  and  whose  buckler  pierced 
many  a  shaft,  yet  not  the  less  he  fought 
onquered ; . .  therefore  let  l!^n>'yed  share 
enerous  draught,  give  him  the  long  blue  Horn ! 
)ut  again,  and  All  again  the  spoil 

wild  bull,  with  silver  wrought  of  yore ; 
ear  the  golden  lip  to  Tudyr's  hand, 
of  battle :    For  Morelddig  fill 
onourable  Hirlas ! . .  Where  are  They  ? 

are  the  noble  Brethren  ?    Wolves  of  war, 
kept  their  border  well,  they  did  their  part, 
fame  is  ftill,  their  lot  is  praise  and  song . . . 
imful  song  to  me,  a  song  of  woe  ! . . 
Brethren  1  for  their  honour  brim  the  cup, 
.  they  shall  quaif  no  more. 

We  dn)ve  away 
rangers  from  our  land  ;  profuse  of  life, 
arriors  rush'd  to  battle,  and  the  Sun 


:  come  not  in  of  mead  the  best  of  all 

lor  from  the  bowl,  thy  head  is  forfeit, 

laod  of  Morelddig  the  encourager  of  songs ; 

7  become  old  in  fame  before  their  cold  dcpositurc ! 

■s  blameless  !  of  highly  soaring  minds, 

tleu  vigour  earning  your  deserts, 

s  who  for  me  have  achieved  services, 

with  unsightliness.  but  old  in  dexterity, 

impellers,  leaders  that  are  wolves 

ruel  foremost  rank,  with  gory  limbs. 

aptains  of  the  men  of  Mocnant,  a  Powysian  land, 

ssess  the  prowess  of  the  brave ; 

verers  in  every  need,  ruddy  are  their  weapons, 

r  they  would  keep  their  bounds  from  tumult, 

I  their  meed,  they  who  are  so  blest — 

leath  was  it  ?  be  the  two  to  me  changed  ! 

Christ !  how  sad  am  1  from  the«e  wounds  1 

loss  of  Morelddig  greatly  Is  his  absence  fvlt. 

ir  thou  out  the  Horn,  for  they  do  not  sigh  for  me  I 
las,  cheeringly  in  the  hand  of  Morgant, 
rho  deserves  the  homage  of  peculiar  iiraise. 
lison  to  the  happy  is  the  track  of  his  spear, 
r  accursed  Is  the  abiding  his  blade, 
its  two  sides,  keen  its  edges. 

ir  out,  thou  Cup-bearer,  from  a  silver  vessel 
mn  festive  boon  with  due  respect, 
plain  of  great  Gwcstun  I  saw  the  raw  throbbing. 
ie  Goronwy  were  a  ta^k  for  a  hundred  men  ; 
rlors  a  mutual  purpose  did  accomplish  there, 
ers  of  the  battle,  heedless  of  life, 
alted  chief  did  meet  the  dispersed  ones  of  slaughter, 
nor  was  slain,  burnt  was  a  fort  on  the  flood  mark  of 
the  sea ; 

mimous  prisoner  they  fetched  away, 
son  of  Grufydd,  the  theme  of  prophetic  song : 
ley  not  all  bathed  in  sweat  when  they  returned, 
of  sunshine  were  the  extended  hill  and  dale  ? 

ir  thou  out  the  Horn  to  the  mutually  tolling  ones, 
;lps  of  Owen  with  connected  spears  In  united  leap ; 
«ild  pour  abroad  in  a  noted  spot 
where  the  glitteriag  irons  go  rebounding ; 


Saw  fW)m  his  noontide  fields  their  manly  strife. 
Pour  thou  the  fiowing  mead  I    Cup-hearer,  fill 
The  Hirku !  for  hadst  thou  beheld  the  day 
Of  Llidom,  thou  hadst  known  how  well  the  Chiefr 
Deserve  this  honour  now.    CyveiIioc*s  shield 
Were  they  in  danger,  when  the  Invader  came ; 
Be  praise  and  llljerty  their  lot  on  earth. 
And  Joy  be  theirs  in  heaven ! 

Here  ceased  the  song ; 
Then  fh)m  the  threshold  on  the  rush-strewn  floor 
Madoc  advanced.     Cyveilioc's  eye  was  now 
To  present  forms  awake,  but  even  as  still 
He  felt  his  harp-chords  throb  with  dying  sounds, 
The  heat  and  stir  and  passion  had  not  yet 
Subsided  in  his  souL    Again  he  struck 
The  loud -toned  harp ....  Pour  from  the  silver  vase. 
And  brim  the  honourable  Horn,  and  bear 
The  draught  of  joy  to  Madoc, .  .  he  who  first 
Explored  the  desert  ways  of  Ocean,  first 
Through  the  wide  waste  of  sea  and  sky,  held  on 
Undaunted,  till  upon  another  World, 
The  Lord  and  Conqueror  of  the  Elements, 
He  set  his  foot  triumphant  ?    Fill  for  him 
The  Hhrhis !  fill  the  honourable  Horn  I 


Madoc  and  Metier,  men  nurtured  in  depredation, 

for  iniquity  the  stemming  opponents, 

the  instructors  for  tumult  oTa  shield-bearing  host, 

and  froward  conductors  of  subjects  trained  for  conflicts. 

It  is  heard  how  from  the  feast  of  mead  went  the  chief  of 

Catraeth; 
upright  their  purpose  with  keen-edged  weapons ; 
the  train  of  Mynyddoc,  for  their  being  consigned  to  sleep, 
obtained  their  recording,  leaders  of  a  wretched  fray  I 
None  achieved  what  my  warriors  did  in  the  hard  Udi  of 

Maelor,— 
the  release  of  a  prisoner  belongs  to  the  harmonious  eulogy. 

**  Pour  out,  thou  Cup-bearer,  sweet  mead  distilled 

of  spear-impelling  spirit  in  the  sweating  toll, 

from  bugle  horns  proudly  overlaid  with  gold 

to  requite  the  pledge  of  their  lives. 

Of  the  various  distresses  that  chieftains  endure 

no  one  knows  but  God  and  he  who  speaks. 

A  man  who  will  not  pay,  will  not  pledge,  will  abide  no  law, 

Daniel  the  auxiliary  chief,  so  fair  of  loyalty. 

Cup-bearer,  great  the  deed  that  claims  to  be  honoured, 

of  men  refraining  not  from  death  if  they  find  not  hospitality. 

Cup-bearer,  a  choicest  treat  of  mead  must  be  served  us 
together, 

an  ardent  fire  bright,  a  light  of  ardently  bright  tapers. 

Cup-bearer,  thou  mightcst  have  seen  a  house  of  wrath  in 
Lledwn  land, 

a  sullenly  subjected  prey  that  shall  be  highly  praised. 

Cup-bearer,  I  cannot  be  continued  here :  nor  avoid  a  separ- 
ation; 

Be  it  in  Paradise  that  we  be  received ; 

with  the  Supreme  of  Kings  long  be  our  abode, 

where  there  Is  to  be  seen  the  secure  course  of  truth." 

The  passage  in  the  poem  would  have  stood  very  dlflferently 
had  I  seen  this  literal  version  before  ft  was  printed.  I  had 
written  fk-om  the  faithless  paraphrase  of  Evans,  in  which 
everything  characteristic  or  beautiful  is  lost. 

Few  persons  who  read  this  song  can  possibly  doubt  its  au- 
thenticity. They  who  chose  to  consider  the  Welsh  poems  at 
spurious  bad  never  examined  them.  Their  groundless  and 
impodent  incredulity,  however,  has  been  of  service  to  liter- 
ature, as  it  occasiimed  Mr.  Turner  to  write  his  Vindication, 
wliich  has  settled  tlie  question  for  ever. 


za 
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This  for  Mathraval  Is  a  happy  hour, 
When  Madoc,  her  hereditary  guest, 
Appears  within  her  honour'd  walls  again, 
Madoc,  the  British  Prince,  the  Ocean  Lord, 
Who,  never  for  injustice  rear'd  his  arm ; 
Whose  presence  Alls  the  heart  of  every  foe 
With  fear,  the  heart  of  every  friend  with  joy ; 
Oive  him  the  Hirlas  Horn,  fill,  till  the  draught 
Of  joy  shall  quiver  o*er  the  golden  brim  I 
In  happy  hour  the  hero  hath  returned  ! 
In  hapiiy  hour  the  friend,  the  brother  treads 
Cy  veilioc*s  floor ! 

He  sprung  to  greet  his  guest ; 
The  cordial  grasp  of  fellowship  was  given  ; 
So  in  Mathraval  there  was  double  joy 
On  that  illustrious  day ;  they  gave  their  guest 
The  seat  of  honour,  and  they  flll'd  for  him 
The  Hirlas  Horn.    Cy  veilioc  and  his  Chicfe, 
All  eagerly,  with  wonder- waiting  eyes. 
Look  to  the  Wanderer  of  the  Water's  tale. 
Nor  mean  the  joy  which  kindled  Madoc*s  brow. 
When  as  he  told  of  daring  enterprizc 
Crown*d  with  deserved  success.     Intent  they  heard 
Of  all  the  blessings  of  that  happier  clime ; 
And  when  the  adventurer  spake  of  soon  return. 
Each  on  the  other  gazed,  as  if  to  say, 
Methinks  it  were  a  goodly  lot  to  dwell 
In  that  fair  land  in  peace. 

Then  said  the  Prince 
Of  Powys,  Madoc,  at  an  happy  time 
Thou  hast  toward  Mathraval  bent  thy  way ; 
For  on  the  morrow,  in  the  eye  of  light. 
Our  bards  will  hold  their  congress.     Seekest  thou 
Comrades  to  share  success  ?  proclaim  abroad 
Thine  invitation  there,  and  it  will  spread 
Far  as  our  fathers*  ancient  tongue  is  known. 

Thus  at  Mathraval  went  the  Hirlas  round ; 
A  happy  day  was  that  I    Of  other  years 
They  talk'd,  of  common  toils,  and  flelds  of  war 
Where  they  fought  side  by  side ;  of  Corwen's  scene 
Of  glory,  and  of  comrades  now  no  more : .  . 
Themes  of  delight,  and  grief  which  brought  its  joy. 
Thus  they  beguiled  the  pleasant  hours,  while  night 
Waned  fast  away ;  then  late  they  laid  them  down. 
Each  on  his  bed  of  rushes,  stretch'd  around 
The  central  tire. 

The  Sim  was  newly  risen 
When  Madoc  join'd  his  host,  no  longer  now 
Clad  as  the  conquering  chief  of  Maclor, 
In  princely  arms,  but  in  his  nobler  robe, 
The  sky-blue  mantle  of  the  Bard,  arrayed. 
So  for  the  place  of  meeting  they  set  forth ; 
And  now  they  rcach'd  Melangcirs  lonely  church. 
Amid  a  grove  of  evergreens  it  stood, 
A  garden  and  a  grove,  where  every  grave 
Was  decked  with  flowers,  or  with  unfading  plants 

1  "  In  Pennant-MeUngle  church  wu  the  tomb  of  .St.  Mona- 
oella,  who,  protecting  a  hare  fWmi  the  purf  ult  of  Brocwell 
Ytcythbrog.  Prince  of  Powlt.he  gnre  her  land  to  found  a 
religioui  houie,  of  which  she  became  first  Abbeu.  Her  hard 
bed  li  shown  In  the  cleft  of  a  neighbouring  rock,  her  tomb 
was  in  a  little  chapel,  now  the  vestrjr,  and  her  Image  is  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  churchyard,  where  is  also  that  of  Edward, 
eldest  son  of  Owen  Gwynedh,  who  was  set  aside  from  the 
•oooeitioo  on  aocoont  of  a  brohea  noM,  and  flying  here  for 


Overgrown,  sad  rue,  and  funeral  rosemary. 

Here  Madoc  paused.     The  mom  is  young,  quoth  he, 

A  little  while  to  old  remembrance  given 

Will  not  belate  us . .  Many  a  year  hath  fled, 

Cyveilioc,  since  you  led  me  here,  and  told 

The  legend  of  the  Saint     Come  !  .  .  be  not  loth ! 

We  will  not  loiter  long.  .  .  So  soon  to  mount 

The  bark,  which  will  for  ever  bear  me  hence, 

I  would  not  willingly  pass  by  one  spot 

Which  thus  recalls  the  thought  of  other  times. 

Without  a  pilgrim's  visit 

Thus  he  spake. 
And  drew  Cyveilioc  through  the  church-yard  porch^ 
To  the  rude  image  of  Saint  Monacel. ' 
Dost  thou  remember,  Owen,  said  the  Prince, 
When  flrsti  was  thy  guest  in  early  youth, 
That  once,  as  we  had  wandered  here  at  eve. 
You  told,  how  here  a  \yooT  and  hunted  hare 
Ran  to  the  Virgin's  feet,  and  look'd  to  her 
For  life  ?  .  .  I  thought,  when  listening  to  the  tale, 
She  had  a  merciful  heart,  and  that  her  face 
Must  with  a  saintly  gentleness  have  beam'd. 
When  beasts  could  read  it^  virtue.     Here  we  sate 
Upon  the  jutting  root  of  this  old  yeugh. .  . 
I>ear  friend  !  so  pleasant  didst  thou  make  those  days, 
That  in  my  hearty  long  as  my  heart  shall  beat. 
Minutest  recollections  still  will  live. 
Still  be  the  source  of  joy. 

As  Madoc  spake, 
His  glancing  eye  fell  on  a  monument 
Around  whose  l>ase  the  rosemary  droop'd  down. 
As  yet  not  rooted  well.     Sculptured  above, 
A  warrior  lay ;  the  shield  was  on  his  arm ; 
Madoc  approached,  and  saw  the  blazonry', .  . 
A  sudden  chill  ran  through  him,  as  he  read, 
Here  Yorwerth  lies, .  .  it  was  his  brother's  grave. 

Cyveilioc  took  him  by  the  hand :  For  this, 
Madoc,  was  I  so  loth  to  enter  here  ! 
He  sought  the  sanctuary',  but  close  upon  him 
The  murderers  follow'd,  and  by  yonder  copse 
The  stroke  of  death  was  given.     All  I  could 
Was  done; . .  I  saw  him  here  consign 'd  to  rest, 
Daily  due  masses  for  his  soul  are  sung, 
And  duly  hath  his  grave  been  dcck'd  with  flowers. 

So  saying,  from  the  place  of  death  he  led 
The  silent  Prince.     But  lately,  he  pursue<l, 
I-lewelyn  was  my  guest  thy  favourite  boy. 
For  thy  sake  and  his  own,  it  was  my  hope 
That  at  Mathraval  he  would  make  Yih  home : 
He  had  not  needed  then  a  father's  love. 
But  he,  I  know  not  on  what  enterprize. 
Was  brooding  ever ;  and  those  secret  thoughts 
Drew  him  away.     God  prosper  the  brave  boy  ! 
It  were  a  happy  day  for  this  i>o<)r  land 
If  e'er  Llewelyn  mount  his  rightful  throne. 

safety,  was  slain  not  far  oflT,  at  a  place  called  Btrlck  Crofs 
lorvtrrth.  On  his  shield  is  inscribed,  *  Hie  Jacct  Etward.*  "— 
Gough"*  Camden. 

Mr.  Gough  has  certainly  been  mistaken  concerning  one  of 
these  monuments,  if  not  both.  What  he  siipposod  to  be  the 
Image  of  St.  Monac<>l  is  the  monumental  stone  nf  some  female 
of  distinction,  tlie  flgurc  being  recumbent,  with  the  hands 
joined,  and  the  feet  resting  upon  some  animal.  And  the 
letters  whidi  he  read  for  Etward,  are  plainly  Et  Mado. 
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THE   GOKSEDD. 

place  uf  meeting  wu  a  hi^ta  hill-top, ^ 

Kjwer*d  with  trees  nor  broken  by  the  plough, 

te  from  human  dwellings  and  the  8tir 

iman  life,  and  open  to  the  breath 

o  the  e>'e  of  Heaven.     In  days  of  old, 

r  had  the  circling  stones  beiMi  planted  ;  there, 

earliest  ages,  the  primeval  lon.% 

igh  Bard  to  Bard  with  reverence  handed  down 

whom  to  wonder,  or  the  love  of  song, 

verence  of  their  fathers'  ancient  rites 

thither,  stood  without  the  ring  of  stones. 

lioc  entered  to  the  initiate  Bards, 

'If,  albeit  his  hands  were  stain'd  with  war, 

te ;  for  the  Order,  in  the  lapse 

ars  and  in  their  nation's  lend:  decline 

the  first  rigour  of  their  purity 

what  had  fallen. 'i     The  Masters  of  the  Song 

clad  in  azure  robes,  for  in  that  hue 

?ed  fh)m  Heaven,  which  o'er  a  sinful  world 

lis  its  eternal  canopy  serene, 

emblem  did  the  ancient  Sages  see 

lity  and  peace  and  spotless  truth. 

thin  the  stones  of  Federation  there, 
e  green  turf,  and  under  the  blue  sky, 
)le  band,  the  Bards  of  Britain  stood, 
heads  in  reverence  bare,  and  bare  of  foot, 
thless  brotherhood  !  Cyveilioc  there, 
of  the  Hirlas ;  Llywarc  there  was  seen, 
)ld  Cynddelow,  to  whose  lofty  song, 
my  a  time  amid  his  father's  court 
ning  up  his  soul,  had  Madoc  given 
low  of  feeling  loose.     But  Madoc's  heart 
ull ;  old  feelings  and  remembrances, 
hoiights  ftx)m  which  was  no  escape,  arose  ; 
is  not  there  to  whose  sweet  lay,  so  oft, 


ic  Bardic  meetingi,  or  Gorseiidau,  were  held  in  the 
ir,  on  a  conspicuous  place,  while  the  sun  was  nho\'C  the 
n  ;  for  they  were  to  perform  every  thing  in  the  epe  qf 
tnd  in  the  face  qf  the  sun.  The  place  was  set  apart  by 
ig  a  Circle  of  Stones,  with  a  large  stone  in  the  middle, 

which  the  presiding  Bard  stood.  This  was  termed 
'ynf^rair,  or  the  Circle  of  Fetleration,  and  the  middle 
Maen  Llog,  the  Stone  of  CoTonant. 
Owen's  very  curious  Introduction  to  his  translation  of 
re  Hen  has  supplied  mc  with  materials  for  the  account 
Gorsedd,  introduced  in  the  poem.  That  It  might  be  as 
itea*  i>ossible,  he  himself  and  Edward  Williams  the  Bard 
i  the  favour  of  examining  it.  To  their  knowledge  and 
t  of  Mr.  Turner,  the  historian  of  the  AngIo.Saxons, 
)  the  liberality  and  friendliness  with  which  they  have 
>een  willing  to  assist  me  therewith,  I  am  greatly  and 
sly  indebtctl. 

'  Bard  at  these  meetings  wore  the  distinguishing  dress 
order :  a  robe  of  sky  blue,  as  an  emblem  of  truth,  being 
oared,  and  also  as  a  type,  that,  amid  the  storms  of  the 
world,  he  must  assume  the  serenity  of  the  unclouded 
The  dress  of  the  Ovydd^  the  third  order,  or  first  into 

the  candidate  could  be  admitted,  was  green.  The 
yvWAm,  the  Disciples,  wore  a  variegated  dress  of  blue, 
,  and  white,  the  three  Bardic  colours,  white  X»Yng  the 
of  tlie  Druidi,  who  were  the  second  order.    The  bards 


With  all  a  brother's  fond  delight,  he  lov'd 

To  listen, . .  Hoel  was  not  there  1 . .  the  hand 

That  once  so  well,  amid  the  triple  chords, 

Moved  in  the  rapid  maze  of  harmony. 

It  had  no  motion  now ;  the  lips  were  dumb 

Which  knew  all  tones  of  passion  ;  and  that  heart. 

That  warm,  ebullient  heart,  was  cold  and  still. 

Upon  its  bed  of  clay.     He  look'd  aroimd, 

And  there  was  no  familiar  countenance, 

None  but  Cynddelow's  fiice,  which  he  had  learnt 

In  childhood,  and  old  age  had  set  its  mark, 

Making  unsightly  alteration  there. 

Another  generation  had  sprung  up. 

And  made  him  feel  how  fast  the  days  of  man 

Flow  by,  how  soon  their  ntunber  is  told  out. 

He  knew  not  then  that  Llywarc's  lay  should  give 

His  future  fame ;  his  spirit  on  the  past 

Brooding,  beheld  with  no  forefeeling  joy 

The  rising  sons  of  song,  who  there  essay'd 

Their  eaglet  flight     But  there  among  the  youth 

In  the  green  vesture  of  their  earliest  rank. 

Or  with  the  aspirants  clad  in  motley  garb, 

Toung  Benvras  stood ;  and,  one  whose  favoured  race 

Heaven  with  the  hereditary  power  had  blest. 

The  old  Gowalchmai's  not  degenerate  child ; 

And  there  another  Einion  ;  gifted  youths, 

And  heirs  of  immortality  on  earth. 

Whose  after-strains,  through  many  a  distant  age 

Cambria  shall  boast,  and  love  the  songs  that  tell 

The  fome  of  Owen's  house. 

There,  in  the  eye 
Of  light  and  in  the  face  of  day,  the  rites 
Began.     Upon  the  stone  of  Covenant 
First,  the  sheathed  sword  was  laid  ;  the  Master  then 
Upraised  his  voice,  and  cried.  Let  them  who  seek 
The  high  degree  and  sacred  privilege 
Of  Bardic  science,  and  of  Cimbric  lore. 
Here  to  the  Bards  of  Britain  make  their  claim  I 
Thus  having  said,  the  Master  bade  the  youths 
Approach  the  place  of  peace,  and  merit  there 
The  Bard's  most  honoiurable  name  3  -.  With  that. 


stood  within  the  circle  bareheaded  and  barefooted,  and  the 
ceremony  opened  by  sheathing  a  sword  and  laying  it  on  the 
Stone  of  Covenant.  The  Bardic  traditions  were  then  re- 
cited. 

'  "  By  the  principles  of  the  Order  a  Bard  was  never  to  bear 
arms,  nor  In  any  other  manner  to  become  a  party  In  any  dis- 
pute, either  political  or  religious ;  nor  was  a  naked  weapon 
ever  to  be  held  in  his  presence,  for  under  the  title  of  Bardd 
Ynys  Prydain,  Bard  of  the  Me  of  Britain,  he  was  recognUed 
as  the  sacred  Herald  of  Peace.  He  could  pass  unmolested 
from  one  country  to  another,  where  his  character  was  known ; 
and  whenever  he  appeared  in  his  unicoloured  robe,  attention 
was  given  to  him  on  all  occasions;  If  It  was  even  between 
armies  in  the  heat  of  action,  both  parties  would  instantly 
desist." —  Owen's  Lfywarc  Hen. 

Six  of  the  elder  Bards  are  enumerated  in  the  Triads  as 
having  borne  arms  in  violation  of  their  Order ;  but  in  these 
latter  days  the  perversion  had  become  more  frequent  Met- 
ier, the  Bard  of  Grufydd  ab  Cynan,  distinguished  himself  hi 
war  ;  Cynddelw,  Brydydd  Mawr^  the  Great  Bard,  was  emi- 
nent for  his  valour ;  and  Gwalchmai  boasts  in  one  of  his 
poenu  that  he  had  defended  the  Marches  against  the  Saxons." 
— Warrington. 

3  No  people  seem  to  have  uiulerstood  the  poetical  clurae- 
ter  so  well  as  the  Welsh ;  witness  their  Triads. 

"  The  three  primary  requisites  of  poetical  Genius ;  an  eye 
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Heirs  and  tr&nsmitton  of  the  ancient  light, 
The  youths  advanced ;  they  heard  the  Clmbric  lore,* 
From  earliest  days  preserved ;  they  struck  their  harps. 
And  each  in  due  succession  raised  the  song. 

Last  of  the  aspirants,  as  of  greener  years, 
Toung  Caradoc  advanced ;  his  lip  as  yet 
Scarce  darkened  with  its  down,  his  flaxen  locks 
Wreathed  in  contracting  ringlets  waving  low ; 
Bright  were  his  large  blue  eyes,  and  kindled  now 
With  that  same  passion  that  inflamed  his  cheek  ; 
Yet  in  his  cheek  there  was  the  sickliness 
Which  thought  and  feeling  leave,  wearing  away 
The  hue  of  youth.     Inclining  on  his  harp. 
He,  while  his  comrades  in  probation  song 
Approved  their  claim,  stood  hearkening,  as  it  seem'd. 
And  yet  like  unintelligible  sounds 


that  can  see  Nature,  a  heart  that  can  feel  Nature,  and  a  reso- 
lution that  dares  follow  Nature. 

'*  The  three  foundations  of  Genius :  the  gift  of  God,  man's 
exertion,  and  the  events  of  life. 

**  The  three  indispensables  of  Genius ;  understanding,  feel- 
ing, and  perseverance. 

**  The  three  things  which  constitute  a  poet ;  genius,  know. 
ledge,  and  impulse. 

"  The  three  things  that  enrich  Genius  {  contentment  of 
mind,  the  cherishing  of  good  thoughts,  and  exercising  the 
memory."— £.  WiUianu's  Poems.    Owen's  Lytnarc  Hen. 

1  '*  The  Welsh  have  always  called  themselves  Cymry^  of 
which  the  strictly  literal  meaning  is  Aborigines.  There  can 
be  no  doulH  that  it  is  the  same  word  as  the  Cimbri  of  the 
ancients :  they  call  their  language  Cymraegy  the  Primitive 
Tongue."— £.  fViUiam's  Poems. 

*  "  Gavran,  the  son  of  Aeddan  Vradog  ab  Dyvnwal  Hen, 
a  chieftain  of  distinguished  celebrity  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifth  century.  Gavran,  Cadwallon,  and  Gwenddolau,  were  the 
beads  of  the  three  fifdthful  tribes  of  Britain.  The  family  of 
Garran  obuined  that  title  by  accompanying  him  to  sea  to 
discover  some  islands,  which,  by  a  traditionary  memorial, 
were  known  by  the  name  of  Gtcerdonnau  Llion^  or  the 
green  Islands  of  the  Ocean.  This  expedition  was  not  heard 
of  afterwards,  and  the  situation  of  those  Islands  became  lost 
to  the  Britons.  This  event,  the  voyage  of  Merddin  Emrys 
with  the  twelve  Bards,  and  the  expedition  of  Madoc,  were 
called  the  three  losses  by  disappearance."— CamfrrMm  BfO' 
grapky. 

Of  these  Islands,  or  Green  Spots  of  the  Floods,  there  are 
some  singular  superstitions.  They  are  the  abode  of  the 
Tylwytk  Teg,  or  the  Fair  Family,  the  souls  of  the  virtuous 
Druids,  who,  not  having  been  Christians,  cannot  enter  the 
Christian  heaven,  but  enjoy  this  heaven  of  their  own.  They 
however  discover  a  love  of  mischief,  neither  becoming  happy 
Spirits,  nor  consistent  with  their  original  character ;  for  they 
love  to  visit  the  earth,  and,  seizing  a  man,  inquire  whether  he 
will  travel  above  wind,  mid  wind,  or  below  wind  ( above  wind 
Is  a  giddy  and  terrible  passage,  below  wind  is  through  bush 
and  brake ;  the  middle  is  a  safe  course.  But  the  spell  of  se- 
curity is,  to  catch  hold  of  the  gross,  for  these  beings  have  not 
power  to  destroy  a  blade  of  grass.  In  their  better  moods  they 
come  over  and  carry  the  Welsh  in  their  boats.  He  who  visits 
these  islands  imagines  on  his  return  that  he  has  been  absent 
only  a  few  hours,  when,  in  truth,  whole  centuries  have 
passed  away. 

If  you  take  a  turf  fktmi  St.  David's  church-yard,  and 
stand  upon  it  on  the  sea-shore,  you  behold  these  islands.  A 
man  once,  who  had  thus  obtained  sight  of  them,  immediately 
pot  to  sea  to  find  them ;  but  they  disappeared,  and  his  search 
was  in  rain.  He  returned,  looked  at  them  again  fh)m  the 
enchanted  turf,  again  set  taH,  and  Ikiled  again.    The  third 


He  heard  the  symphony  and  voice  attuned ; 
Even  in  such  feelings  as,  all  undeflned. 
Come  with  the  flow  of  waters  to  the  soul, 
Or  with  the  motions  of  the  moonlight  sky. 
But  when  his  bidding  came,  he  at  the  call 
Arising  from  that  dreamy  mood,  advanced. 
Threw  back  his  mantle,  and  began  the  lay. 

Where  are  the  sons  of  Gavran  ?  where  his  tribe 
The  faithful  s  ?  following  their  beloved  chief. 
They  the  Green  Lslands  of  the  Ocean  sought ; 
Nor  human  tongue  hath  told,  nor  himian  ear. 
Since  from  the  silver  shores  they  went  their  way. 
Hath  heard  tbeir  fortunes.     In  his  crystal  Ark, 
Whither  sall'd  Merlin  with  his  band  of  Bards, 
Old  Merlin,  master  of  the  mystic  lore?' 
Belike  his  cr>'stal  Ark,  instinct  with  life. 


time  he  took  the  turf  into  his  vessel,  and  stood  upon  it  till  he 
reached  them. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  Arran  More,  the  largest  of  the  south 
isles  of  Arran,  on  the  coast  of  Galwny,  are  persuaded  that 
in  a  dear  day  they  can  see  Hy  BrasaU,  the  Enchanted  Island, 
from  the  coast,  the  Paradise  of  the  Pagan  Irish."— CM&v- 
tanea  de  Rebus  Ilibenucis.  BeattfonTs  Ancient  Topography 
qf  Ireland. 

General  Vallancey  relates  a  dilTerent  history  of  this  sn. 
perstition.  "  The  old  Irish,"  he  says,  "  say,  that  great  part 
of  Ireland  was  swallowed  up  by  the  sea,  and  that  the  sunken 
part  often  rises,  and  is  frequently  to  be  seen  on  the  horizon 
from  the  Northern  coast.  On  the  North-west  of  the  island 
they  call  this  enchanted  country  Tir  Hudi,  or  the  dty  of 
Hud.  believing  that  the  city  stands  there  which  once  pos- 
sessed all  the  riches  of  the  world,  and  that  its  key  lies  buried 
under  some  druidical  monument.  When  Mr.  Burton,  in 
1765,  went  in  search  of  the  Ogham  monument,  called  Conane's 
Tomb,  on  Callan  mountain,  the  people  could  not  be  con- 
vinced  that  the  search  was  made  after  an  inscription,  but  in- 
sisted  that  he  was  seeking  after  an  Enchanted  Key  that  lay 
buried  with  the  Hero,  and  which,  when  found,  would  restore 
the  Enchanted  City  to  its  former  splendour,  and  convert  tlie 
moory  heights  of  Callan  mountain  into  rich  and  fruitful 
plains.  They  expect  great  riches  whenever  this  city  is  di»- 
covered." 

This  enchanted  country  is  called  0  Breasff,  or  O  Brazil, 
which,  according  to  General  Vallancey's  interpretation,  sig- 
nifies the  lioyal  Island.  He  says  it  is  evidently  the  lost  city 
of  Arabian  story,  visited  by  their  fabulous  prophet  Houd. .  . . 
the  City  and  Paradise  of  I  rem  !  He  compares  this  tradition 
with  the  remarks  of  Whitehurst  on  the  Giant's  Causeway, 
and  suspects  that  it  refers  to  the  lost  Atlantis,  which  White- 
hurst thinks  perhaps  existed  there. 

Is  that  remarkable  phenomenon,  known  in  Sidly  by  the 
name  of  Morgaine  le  Fay's  works,  ever  witnessed  on  the 
coast  of  Ireland  ?  If  so,  the  superstition  is  explained  by  an 
actual  apparition.  —  I  had  not.  when  this  note  was  writtc'n. 
seen  Mr.  Latham's  account  of  a  similar  phenomenon  at 
Hastings,  (Phil.  Trans.  17<J8),  which  completely  establishes 
what  I  had  here  conjectured.  Mr.  Nicholson,  in  his  remarks 
on  it,  says  the  same  thing  has  been  seen  from  Broadstairs, 
and  that  these  appe.arances  are  much  more  frequent  and 
general  than  has  usually  been  supposed. 

3  The  name  of  Merlin  has  been  so  canonised  by  Ariosto 
and  our  diviner  Spenser,  that  it  would  have  been  a  heresy  in 
poetry  to  have  altered  it  to  its  genuine  orthogr^hy. 

Merddin  was  the  bard  of  Emrys  Wiedig,  the  Ambroslus  of 
Saxon  history,  by  whose  command  he  erected  Stonchcnge, 
in  memory  of  the  Plot  of  the  Long  Knives,  when,  by  the 
treachery  of  Gwrytheym,  or  Vortigem,  and  Uie  Saxons,  three 
hundred  British  chiefs  were  massacred.    He  built  it  on  tlie 
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Obedient  to  the  migbtjr  Master,  reach*d 
Hie  Land  of  the  Depurted ;  there,  belike. 


lite  of  a  fanatt  Circle.  The  structure  Itwlf  affbrdt  proof 
that  It  cannot  have  been  raised  much  earlier,  inasmuch  as  it 
deriates  ftom  the  original  principle  of  Bardic  circles,  where 
DO  appearance  of  art  was  to  be  admitted.  Those  of  Avebiiry, 
Stanton-Drew,  Keswick,  ftc.  exemplify  this.  It  Is  called  by 
the  Welsh  OwaAk  BmrpSt  the  work  of  Ambrosius.  Drayton's 
rrproacb,  therefore,  it  ill  founded, 

**  111  did  thoae  mighty  men  to  trust  thee  with  their  story. 
Thou  bast  forgot  their  names  who  reared  thee  for  their 
glorj." 

The  Wdsh  tradltioBs  say  that  Merddln  made  a  House  of 
Glass,  in  which  he  went  to  sea,  accompanied  by  the  Nine 
Cylfdrdd  Bards,  and  was  never  heard  of  more.  This  was  one 
of  the  Three  disappearances  from  the  isle  of  Britain.  Menldln 
Is  also  one  of  the  Three  principal  Christian  Bards  of  Britain ; 

Mcfddin  Wyllt  and  Taliethi  are  the  other  two Cambrian 

Biograpkff. 

A  diving  House  of  Glass  is  also  introduced  in  the  Spanish 
Romance  of  Alexander,  written  about  the  middle  of  the  13th 
century,  by  Joan  Lorenxo  Segura  de  Aitorga:  — 

**  Unas  facianas  suelen  les  gentes  rctraer, 
Non  yax  en  escrito,  h  es  grave  de  creer ; 
St  es  verdat  6  non,  yo  non  he  y  que  veer, 
Pero  no  lo  quiero  en  olvido  poner. 

**  DIcen  que  por  saber  que  facen  los  pescados, 
Como  vlven  los  chicos  entrc  los  mas  gronados, 
Fiao  cuba  de  vidrio  con  puntos  bicn  cerrados, 
Ifetloa  en  ella  dentro  con  dos  de  sus  criados. 

"  Estos  ftiron  catados  de  todos  los  raeiores, 
Por  tal  que  non  oviesscn  dona  los  traedores, 
Ca  que  el  6  que  ellos  avrien  aguardadores, 
Non  farien  i  sus  guisas  los  malos  revoltures. 

**  Fu  de  bona  betume  la  cuba  aguisada, 
Fu  con  bonas  cadenos  bIcn  presa  6  calzada, 
Fu  con  priegos  firmes  i  las  naves  prcgada. 
Que  fonder  non  se  podicsse  6  cstotllosse  colgada. 

**  Mando  que  quinze  dias  lo  dexasson  hy  durar. 
Las  naves  con  todesto  pensassen  de  tost  andar, 
Assaz  podrie  en  esto  saber  §  mesurar, 
Metria  en  escrito  los  sccretua  del  mar. 

**  La  cuba  fue  fecha  en  quel  Rey  ada, 
A  los  unos  pesaba,  k  los  otros  placia : 
Bien  cuidaban  algunos  que  nunca  ende  saldria, 
Mas  destaiado  era  que  en  mar  non  muriria 

**  Andabal  bon  Rey  en  su  casa  cerrada, 
Seia  grant  corazon  en  angosta  po»ada ; 
Veia  toda  la  mar  dc  pescados  iN)blada, 
No  es  bestia  nel  sieglo  que  non  fus  y  trobada. 

*'  Non  vive  en  el  mundo  nenguna  creatura 
Que  non  cria  la  mar  semejonte  figura ; 
Traen  enemisadcs  entre  si  por  natura, 
Los  fbertes  i  los  flacos  danlcs  mala  ventura. 

**  Estonce  vio  el  Rey  en  aquellas  andadas 
Como  echan  los  unos  &  los  otros  celadas 
DIeen  que  ende  furon  presas  k  sossacadas, 
Fnron  desent  aca  por  el  sieglo  usadas. 

**  Tanto  se  acoglen  al  Rey  los  pescados 
Como  si  los  ovies  el  Rey  por  subiugadot. 


They  in  the  clime  of  immortality. 
Themselves  immortal,  drlDk  the  gales  of  bliss, 


Venien  fksta  la  cuba  todos  cabezcolgados, 
Tremian  todos  antel  como  mozos  moiades. 

'  Juraba  Alexandre  per  lo  su  diestro  llado. 
Que  nunca  fura  domes  meior  accompannado ; 
De  los  pueblos  del  mar  tovose  por  pagado, 
Contaba  que  avle  grant  emperio  ganado. 

'  Otra  faciana  vio  en  essos  pobladores, 
Vio  que  los  maiores  comien  k  los  menores, 
Los  chicos  k  los  grandes  tenienos  por  sennorei, 
Haltraen  los  mas  f\iertes  k  los  que  son  menores. 


*i 


Diz  el  Rey,  soberbia  es  en  todolos  lugares, 
Forcia  es  enna  tierra  6  dentro  ennos  marcs : 
Las  aves  esso  mismo  non  se  catan  por  pares, 
Dios  confunda  tal  vicio  que  tien  tantos  lugares. 

'  Nacio  entre  los  angelos  k  flzo  muchos  caer, 
Arram61os  Dios  per  la  tierra,  6  dioles  grant  poder. 
La  mesnada  non  puede  su  derecho  aver 
Ascondio  la  cabeza,  non  osaba  parecer. 


"  Quien  mas  pucde  mas  fsce,  non  de  bien,  mas  de  mal, 
Quien  mas  k  aver  mas  quier,  e  morre  por  ganal ; 
Non  veeria  de  su  grado  nenguno  si  igual : 
Mai  peccado,  nenguno  no  es  i  Dios  leal. 

**  Las  aves  £  las  bcstlas,  los  omes,  los  pescados, 
Todos  son  entre  si  k  bandos  derramados ; 
De  vicio  k  de  s<iberbia  son  todos  entregados, 
Los  flacos  dc  los  fuertes  andan  desafiados. 

**  Se  como  sabel  Rey  bien  todesto  osmar 
Quisies»e  assiuilsmo  k  derechas  iulgar, 
Bien  debie  un  poco  su  lengua  refrenar. 
Quo  en  tant  fleras  grandias  non  quisiesse  andar. 

**  De  su  gradol  Rey  mas  oviera  estado 
Mas  k  sus  criazones  faciesles  pesado ; 
Temiendo  la  ocasion  que  sucl  venir  privado, 
Sacaronlo  bien  ante  del  termluo  passado." 

The  sweet  flow  of  language  and  metre  in  so  early  a  poem  Is 
very  remarkable  ;  but  no  modem  language  can  boast  of  monu- 
ments so  early  and  so  valuable  as  the  Spanish.  To  attempt  to 
versify  this  passage  would  be  laborious  and  unprofltable.  Its 
import  is  that  Alexander,  being  desirous  to  see  how  the  Fish 
lived,  and  in  what  manner  the  great  Fish  behaved  to  the 
little  ones,  ordered  a  vessel  of  glass  to  be  maile,  and  fastened 
with  long  chains  to  his  ships,  that  it  might  not  sink  too  deep. 
He  entered  it  with  two  chosen  servants,  leaving  orders  that 
the  ships  should  continue  their  course,  and  draw  him  up  at 
the  end  of  fifteen  days.  Tlie  vessel  had  tieen  made  perfectly 
water-tight.  He  descended,  and  found  the  fish  as  curious  to 
see  him  as  ho  had  been  to  see  the  fish.  They  crowded  round 
his  machine,  and  trembled  before  him  as  if  he  had  been  their 
conqueror,  so  that  he  thought  he  had  acquired  another  em- 
pire. But  Alexander  perceived  the  same  system  of  tyranny 
in  the  water  as  on  the  land,  the  great  eat  the  little,  and  the 
little  eat  the  less ;  upon  which  tyranny  he  made  sundry  moral 
observations,  which  would  have  come  with  more  propriety 
trom  any  other  person  than  from  himself.  However,  he 
observed  the  various  devices  which  were  used  for  catching 
fish,  and  which,  in  consequence  of  this  discovery,  have  been 
used  in  the  world  ever  since.  His  people  were  afraid  s<mie 
accident  might  happen,  and  drew  him  up  long  before  the 
fifteen  days  were  expired. 

The  Poet  htanself  does  not  believe  this  story.    *'  People 
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Which  o*er  Flathiimis  i  breathe  eternal  spring, 
Blending  whatever  odours  make  the  gale 
Of  evening  sweet,  whatever  melody 
Charms  the  wood-traveller.  In  their  high  roofd  halls 
There,  with  the  Chiefs  of  other  days,  feel  they 
The  mingled  joy  pervade  them  ?  .  .  Or  beneath 
The  mid-sea  waters,  did  that  crystal  Ark 
Down  to  the  secret  depths  of  Ocean  plunge 
Its  fated  crew?  Dwell  they  in  coral  bowers 
With  Mermaid  loves,  teaching  their  paramours 
The  songs  that  stir  the  sea,  or  make  the  winds 
Hush,  and  the  waves  be  still?  In  fields  of  joy 
Have  they  their  home,  where  central  fires  maintain 
Perpetual  summer,  and  an  emerald  light 
Pervades  the  green  translucent  element  ?  ^ 


say  so,'*  he  sayf,  "  but  It  ii  not  in  writing,  and  it  it  a  thing 
difficult  to  bcliere.  It  is  not  my  bunincM  to  examine  whether 
It  be  true  or  not,  but  I  do  not  choose  to  pass  it  over  un- 
noticed." The  same  story  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr. 
Coleridge  in  one  of  the  oldest  German  poems  ;  and  what  is 
more  remarkable,  it  is  mentioned  by  one  of  the  old  Welsh 
bards.  —  Davies^s  Celtic  Researckest  p.  196.  Jests,  and  the 
fictions  of  romance  and  superstition,  seem  to  have  travelled 
everywhere. 

1  Flatli-iniiis.  the  Noble  Island,  lies  surrotmdcd  with  tem- 
pests in  the  Western  Ocean.  I  fear  the  account  of  this  Para- 
dise is  but  apocryphal,  as  it  rests  upon  the  evidence  of  Mac- 
pherson,  and  has  every  internal  mark  of  a  modem  fiction. 

"  In  former  days  there  lived  in  Skerr*  a  magician  f  of  high 
renown.  The  blast  of  wind  waited  for  his  commands  at  the 
gate ;  he  rode  the  tempest,  and  the  troubled  wave  ofltered  it- 
self OS  a  pillow  for  his  repose.  His  eye  followed  the  sun  by 
day ;  his  thoughts  travelli-d  from  star  to  star  in  the  season  of 
night ;  he  thirsted  after  things  unseen  ;  he  sighed  over  the 
narrow  circle  which  surrounded  his  days  :  he  often  sat  in  si- 
lence beneath  the  sound  of  his  groves ;  and  he  blamed  the 
careless  billows  that  rolled  between  him  and  the  Green  Islo 
of  the  West. 

**  One  day,  as  the  Magician  of  Skerr  sat  thoughtful  upon  a 
rock,  a  storm  arose  on  the  sea :  a  cloud,  under  whose  squally 
skirts  the  foaming  waters  complained,  rushed  suddenly  into 
the  l>ay,  and  from  its  dark  womb  at  once  issued  forth  a  boat, 
with  its  white  sails  bent  to  the  wind,  and  hung  around  with  a 
hundred  moving  oars.  But  it  was  destitute  of  mariners, 
itself  seeming  to  live  and  move.  An  unusual  terror  seized 
the  aged  Magician  ;  he  heard  a  voice  though  he  saw  no  hu- 
man form.  *  Arise  !  behold  the  boat  of  the  heroes  !  arise, 
and  see  the  Green  Isle  of  those  who  have  passed  away ! ' 

"  He  felt  a  strange  force  on  his  limbi :  he  saw  no  person, 
but  he  moved  to  the  boat ;  immediately  the  wind  changed ; 
in  the  bosom  of  the  cloud  he  sailed  away.  Seven  days 
gleamed  famtly  round  him,  seven  nights  added  their  gloom  to 
his  darkness :  his  ears  were  stunned  with  shrill  voices  ;  the 
dull  murmurs  of  winds  passed  him  on  either  side  ;  he  slept 
not,  bat  his  eyes  were  not  heavy ;  he  ate  not,  but  he  was  not  | 
hungry :  on  the  eighth  day  the  waves  swelled  Into  moun-  ' 
tains ;  the  boat  was  rocked  violently  from  side  to  side  ;  the 
darkness  thickened  around  him,  when  a  thousand  voices  at 
once  cried  aloud,  The  Isle  I  the  Isle !  The  billows  opened 
wide  before  him  ;  the  calm  land  of  the  departed  rushed  in 
light  on  his  eyes. 

**  It  was  not  a  light  that  dazsled,  but  a  pure,  distinguishing, 
and  placid  light,  which  called  forth  every  object  to  view  in 
their  most  perfect  form.  The  isle  spread  large  before  him 
like  a  pleasing  dream  of  the  soul,  where  distance  fades  not  on 
the  tight,  where  nearness  fatigues  not  the  eye.    It  had  its 
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t  A  magician  U  callad  Draklh  in  (ht  Gaelic. 


Twice  have  the  sons  of  Britain  left  her  shores. 
As  the  fledged  eaglets  quit  their  native  nest ; 
Twice  over  ocean  have  her  fearless  sons 
For  ever  sail'd  away.     Again  they  launch 
Their  vessels  to  the  deep . .  .Who  moimts  the  bark  ? 
The  son  of  Owen,  the  beloved  Prince, 
Who  never  for  injustice  rcar'd  his  arm. 
Respects  his  enterprise,  ye  Ocean  Waves  I 
Ye  Winds  of  Heaven,  waft  Madoc  on  his  way  I 
The  Waves  of  Ocean,  and  the  Winds   of  Heaven, 
Became  his  ministers,  and  Madoc  found 
The  world  he  sought 

Who  seeks  the  better  land  ? 
Who  mounts  the  vessel  for  a  world  of  peace  ? 
He  who  hath  felt  the  throb  of  pride,  to  hear 


gently-sloping  hills  of  green,  nor  did  they  wholly  want  thrir 
clouds  ;  but  the  clouds  were  bright  and  transparent,  and  each 
involved  in  its  bosom  the  source  of  a  stream,  .  .  a  beMitcous 
stream,  which,  wandering  down  the  steep,  was  like  the  AJnt 
notes  of  the  half.touched  harp  to  the  distant  ear.  The  val* 
leyt  were  open  and  free  to  the  ocean ;  trees  loaded  with 
leaves,  which  scarcely  waved  to  the  light  breese,  weio  tcat- 
tered  on  the  green  declivities  and  rising  ground ;  the  rude 
winds  walked  not  on  the  mountain ;  no  storm  took  its  rourie 
through  the  sky.  All  was  calm  and  bright ;  the  pure  tun  of 
Autumn  shone  from  his  blue  sky  on  the  fields ;  he  hastened 
not  to  the  West  for  repose,  nor  was  he  teen  to  rise  from  the 
East :  he  sits  in  his  mid-day  height,  and  looks  obliquely  oo 
the  Noble  Isle. 

"  In  each  valley  is  Us  slow  moving  stream  ;  the  pure  waters 
swell  over  the  liank,  yet  abstain  from  the  fields ;  the  chowrrs 
disturb  them  not,  nor  arc  they  lessened  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  On  the  rising  hill  are  the  halls  of  the  departed,  .  .  the 
high-roofed  dwellings  of  the  heroes  of  old. 

**  The  departed,  according  to  the  Tale,  retained,  in  the  midst 
of  their  happiness,  a  warm  affection  for  their  country  and 
living  friends.  They  sometimes  visited  the  first ;  and  by  the 
latter,  as  the  Bard  expresses  it,  they  were  transiently  seen  in 
the  hour  of  peril,  and  especially  on  the  near  approach  of 
death  ;  it  was  then  that  at  midnight  the  death  devoted,  to 
use  the  words  of  the  Tale,  were  suddenly  awakeued  by  a 
strange  knocking  at  their  gates  :  it  was  then  that  they  heard 
the  indistinct  voice  of  their  departed  friends  calling  them 
away  to  the  Noble  Isle  ;  *  a  sudden  joy  rushed  in  upon  their 
minds,  and  that  pleasing  melancholy  which  look*  forward  to 
happiness  in  a  distant  land.'  ** ^-Macpher son's  Introduction 
to  the  History  ((f  Great  Britain. 

*'  The  softer  sex, among  the  Celts,"  he  adds,  "passed  with 
their  friends  to  the  fortunate  isles ;  their  beauty  increased 
with  the  change,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  tlie  Bard,  they 
were  ruddy  lights  in  the  Island  of  Joy." 

s  I  have  supplied  Merlin  with  light  when  he  arrived  at  his 
world  of  Mermankind,  but  not  for  his  submarine  voyage  ;  let 
Paracelsus  do  this. 

**  Urim  and  Thummim  were  the  Philosopher's  Stone,  and    ' 
it  was  this  which  gave  light  in  the  Ark. 

"  For  God  commanded  Noah  to  make  a  clear  light  in  the    ' 
Ark,  which  some  take  for  a  window.    But  since  the  Text 
saith,  "  Day  and  night  shall  no  more  cease ;"  It  seems  it  did 
then  ceasCf  and  therefore  there  could  be  no  exterior  light. 

'*  The  Rabbis  say,  that  the  Hebrew  word  Zohar,  which  the 
Chaldeet  translate  Neher,  is  only  to  be  found  in  thii  place. 
Other  Hebrew  doctors  believe  it  to  have  been  a  precious 
stone  hung  up  in  the  Ark,  which  gave  light  to  all  living  crea- 
tures therein.  This  the  greatest  carbuncle  could  not  do,  nor 
any  precious  stone  which  is  only  natural  But  the  Tniversal 
Spirit,  fixed  in  a  transparent  body,  shines  like  the  sun  in 
glory,  and  this  was  the  light  which  God  commanded  Noah  to 
make."  —  Paraeelstu*s  Urim  and  Thummim, 
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Our  old  illurtrioufl  annals ;  who  was  taught 
To  lisp  the  fame  of  Arthur,  to  rerere 
Great  Caratach's  unconquer'd  soul,  and  call 
That  gallant  chief  hb  countr>-nian,  who  led 
The  wrath  of  Britain  from  her  chalky  shores 
To  drive  the  Roman  robber.  ■  He  who  loves 
His  country,  and  who  feels  his  country's  shame ; 
\^lio«e  bones  amid  a  land  of  servitude 
j    Could  never  rest  in  peace ;  who  if  he  saw 
His  children  slaves,  would  feel  a  pang  in  Heaven, . . 
He  mounts  the  bark,  to  seek  for  liberty. 

^"ho  seeks  the  better  land  ?     The  wrctchccl  one 
Whose  joys  are  blasted  all,  whose  heart  is  sick. 
Who  hath  no  hope,  to  whom  all  change  is  gain, 
To  whom  rpmember*d  pleasures  strike  a  pang 
That  only  guilt  should  know, . .  he  mounts  the  bark, 
The  Bard  will  mount  the  bark  of  banishment ; 
The  harp  ot  Cambria  shall  in  other  lands 
Bemind  the  Cambrian  of  his  father's  fame ; . . 
The  Bard  will  seek  the  land  of  liberty. 
The  world  of  peace. . .  ()  Prince,  receive  the  Bard ! 

He  ceased  the  song.     HLs  cheek,  now  fever-flush 'd 
Wu  tum'd  to  Madoc,  and  his  asking  eye 
Unfer*d  on  him  in  hope  :  nor  linger'd  long 
The  look  expectant ;  forward  sprung  the  Prince, 
And  gave  to  Caradoc  the  right-hand  ple<]gv. 
And  for  the  comrade  of  his  enterprizc. 
With  Joyful  welcome,  hail'd  the  Joyful  Bard. 

Nor  needed  now  the  Searcher  of  the  Sea 
Announce  hLs  enteri>rise,  by  Caradoc 
In  song  announced  so  well ;  from  man  to  man 
The  busy  murmur  spn-ad,  while  from  the  Stone 
Of  Covenant  the  swonl  was  taken  up. 
And  from  the  Circle  of  the  Cvri'mony 
The  Bards  went  forth,  their  meeting  now  fulflll'd. 
The  multitude,  unheeding  all  beside. 
Of  Madoc  and  his  noble  enterprise 
Held  stirring  converse  on  their  homewanl  way. 
And  spread  abroad  the  tidings  of  a  Land, 
Where  Plenty  dwelt  with  Liberty  and  Peace. 


XII. 

DIN'EVAWR. 

So  In  the  court  of  Powys  pleasantly. 

With  hawk  and  hound  afleld,  and  harp  in  hall, 

1  Bhjiwmi  ooeofthe  bravrst,  wSfe^t,  most  Iib<>ral,And  nio«t 
cplebrated  of  the  princes  of  South  Wales,  lie  is  thus  praised 
is  the  FaUarckia  :— 

**  Quis  queat  heroem  calamo  doscribcre  tantum. 
Qiuntus  ut  ipse  fiiit,  modo  ciTibus  Herlnrii  tiistar, 
Fortls  in  hostiles  modo  Cumias  instar  Achillls. 
L'ltas  avos  patriae  fere  scxa4j;inta  per  aunos, 
Quot  fuias  aciei,  quot  castra  recepta.  qudt  url>c», 
Spei  patric,  columen  pads,  lux  urbis  et  orbiii, 
Gentii  bonot,  decus  armorutn,  fulmeiiquc  ducUi, 
Quo  Deque  pace  prior,  iieque  fortior  alter  Id  arinis.*' 

Id  He«nM*t  Collection  of  Curious  Discourses,  arc  these 
ftmeral  verses  opoo  Lord  Rhys,  as  preserved  by  Camden  :— 

**  NoMlo  Cambrensls  cccidit  diadema  decoris. 
Hoc  est  Rhesus  obiit,  Cambria  tota  gemit. 
SnbCrabitur,  led  non  moritur,  quia  semper  habetur 
Ipshis  cgregium  nomcn  in  orbe  noTum. 


The  days  went  by  ;  till  Madoc,  for  his  heart 

Was  with  Cadwallon,  and  in  early  spring 

Must  he  set  forth  to  join  him  over-sea. 

Took  his  constrain'd  farewelL     To  Dinevawr 

He  bent  his  way,  whence  many  a  time  with  Rhys  i 

Had  he  gime  forth  to  smite  the  Saxon  foe. 

The  son  of  Owen  greets  his  father's  friend 

With  reverential  Joy ;  nor  did  the  I<ord 

Of  Dinevawr  with  cold  or  deaden'd  heart 

Welcome  the  Prince  he  loved  ;  though  not  with  joy 

Unmingled  now,  nor  the  proud  consciousness 

Which  in  the  man  of  tried  and  approved  worth 

Could  bid  an  equal  hail.     Henry  had  seen 

The  I^inl  of  Dinevawr  between  his  knees 

Vow  homage ;  yea,  the  Lord  of  Dinevawr 

Had  knelt  in  homage  to  that  Saxon  king. 

Who  set  a  price  upon  his  father's  head. 

That  Saxon,  on  whose  soul  his  mother's  blood 

Cried  out  for  vengeance.     Madoc  saw  the  shame 

Which  Rhys  would  fain  have  hidden,  and,  in  grief 

For  the  degenerate  land,  rejoiced  at  heart 

That  now  another  country  was  his  home. 

Musing  on  thoughts  like  these  did  Madoc  roam 
Alone  along  the  Towy's  winding  shore. 
The  beavers  <  in  its  bank  had  hollow'd  out 
Their  social  place  of  dwelling,  and  had  damm'd 
The  summer-current  with  their  i>erfect  art 
Of  instinct,  erring  not  in  means  nor  end. 
But  as  the  fl(N)ds  of  spring  had  broken  down 
Their  barrier,  so  its  breaches  unrepaired 
Were  left ;  and  round  the  piles,  which,  deeiwr  driven, 
Still  held  their  place,  the  eddying  waters  whlrl'd. 
Now  In  those  habitations  dinM>late 
One  sole  survivor  dwelt :  him  Madoc  saw, 
LalH>uring  alone,  beside  his  hermit  housi' ; 
And  in  that  mood  of  melancholy  thought, . . 
For  In  his  l)oyhood  he  had  love<l  to  watch 
Their  social  work,  and  for  he  knew  that  man 
In  bloody  sport  had  well-nigh  nN>ted  out 
The  iK)or  community, . .  the  ominous  sight 
Became  a  grief  and  burthen.     Eve  came  on ; 
The  dr>'  leaves  rustled  to  the  wind,  and  fell 
And  floated  on  the  stream ;  there  was  no  voice 
Save  of  the  mournful  rooks,  who  overhead 
Wing'd  their  long  line ;  for  fragrance  of  sweet  flowerS) 
Only  the  odour  of  the  autumnal  leaves ; .  . 
All  sights  an<i  sounds  of  sjidness.  .  .  And  the  place 
To  that  despondent  mood  was  mlnistrant ; .  . 

Ilic  trgitur,  sed  detcgitur,  quia  fama  p<*rennis 

Non  siiiit  illufttrcm  voce  latere  durem. 
Excrs»it  probitatu  modum,  sensu  probitatem, 

Kloquio  sonsum,  moribus  cluquium." 

Rhys  ap  Griffith,  say  the  Chroniclos,  was  no  less  remark- 
able in  courage,  than  in  the  stature  and  lineaments  of  his 
Ixxly.  wherein  he  exceeded  most  men — Hoyat  Tribes. 

*  When  Giraldus  Cambrcnsis  wrote,  tliat  is,  at  the  time 
whereof  the  poem  treats,  the  only  Beavers  remaining  in 
Wales  or  England  were  in  the  Towy.  "  Inter  univcrsoa 
Cambrise,  seu  utiam  Locgric  fluvios,  solus  hie  (Teivi)  cas- 
tores  hatiet." 

The  Beaver  is  mentioned  also  in  the  laws  of  Hoel  Dha,  and 
one  of  those  dark  deep  resting-places  or  pits  of  the  river  Con- 
way, which  the  Spaniards  call  the  remaruoM  del  rio,  is  called 
the  Beavers'  pool. 
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Among  the  hills  of  Owyncth  and  its  wilds 
And  mountain  glens,  perforce  he  cherish'd  sUU 
The  hope  of  mountain  liberty ;  they  braced 
And  knit  the  heart  and  arm  of  hardihood ; . . 
But  here,  in  these  green  meads,  by  these  low  sloiies 
And  hanging  groves,  attempered  to  the  scene, 
His  spirit  yielded.     As  he  lolter'd  on, 
There  came  toward  him  one  in  peasant  garb. 
And  call'd  his  name ; .  .  he  started  at  the  sound. 
For  he  had  heeded  not  the  man's  approach ; 
And  now  that  sudden  and  familiar  voice 
Came  on  him,  like  a  vision.     So  he  stood 
Gaxing,  and  knew  him  not  in  the  dim  light. 
Till  he  again  cried,  Madoc ! .  .  then  he  woke, 
And  knew  the  voice  of  Ririd,  and  sprang  ou, 
And  fell  upon  his  neck,  and  wept  for  joy 
And  sorrow. 

O  my  brother !  Ririd  cried, 
Long,  very  long  it  is  since  I  have  heard 
The  voice  of  kindness  I .  .  Let  me  go  with  thee  ! 
I  am  a  wanderer  in  my  father  s  land, . . 
Hoel  he  kiird,  and  Yorwerth  hath  he  slain ; 
IJewelyn  hath  not  where  to  hide  his  head 
]|i  his  own  kingdom ;  Rodrl  is  in  chains ; . . 
Let  me  go  with  thee,  IMUidoc,  to  some  land. 
Where  I  may  look  upon  the  sun,  nor  dread 
The  light  that  may  betray  me ;  where  at  night 
I  may  not,  like  a  hunted  beast,  rouse  up, 
If  the  leaves  rustle  over  me. 

The  Lord 
Of  Ocean  struggled  with  his  swelling  heart 
Let  me  go  with  thee  ?  .  .  but  thou  didst  not  doubt 
Thy  brother  ?  . .  Let  thee  go  ?  . .  with  what  a  joy, 
Ririd,  would  I  collect  the  remnant  left, .  . 
The  wretched  remnant  now  of  Owen's  house. 
And  mount  the  bark  of  willing  banishment. 
And  leave  the  tyrant  to  his  Saxon  friends. 
And  to  his  Saxon  yoke ! . .  I  urged  him  thus, 
Curb'd  down  my  angry  spirit,  and  besought 
Only  that  I  might  bid  our  brethren  come. 
And  share  my  exile ; . .  and  he  spum'd  my  prayer ! . . 
Thou  hast  a  gentle  pleader  at  his  court ; 
She  may  prevail ;  till  then  abide  thou  here ; . . 
But  not  in  this,  the  garb  of  fear  and  guilt. 
Come  thou  to  Dinevawr, .  .  assume  thyself; . . 
The  good  old  Rhys  will  bid  thee  welcome  there. 
And  the  great  Palace,  like  a  sanctuary, 
Is  safe. '     If  then  Queen  Emma's  plea  should  fail, 
My  timely  bidding  hence  shall  summon  thei>. 
When  I  shall  spread  the  sail. .  .  Nay,  hast  thou  learnt 
Suspicion  ?  • .  Rhys  is  noble,  and  no  deed 
Of  treachery  ever  sullied  his  fair  fame  ! 

Madoc  then  led  his  brother  to  the  hall 
Of  Rhys.     I  bring  to  thee  a  supplicant, 
O  King,  he  cried  ;  thou  wert  my  father's  fHcnd  ! 
And  till  our  barks  be  ready  in  the  spring, 

1  Dhuu  Fawr,  the  Great  Palace.  It  was  regarded  as  an 
aiylura. 

*  Properly  Gwgan ;  but  I  hare  adapted  the  orthography  to 
an  English  eye.  Thii  very  characteristic  story  is  to  be  found 
as  narrated  in  the  poem,  in  Mr.  Yorke*t  curious  work  upon 
the  Royal  Tribes  of  Wales.  Gwgaii's  demand  was  for  Ave 
pounds,  instead  often  marks ;  this  is  the  only  liberty  I  have 
taken  with  the  fMd,  except  that  of  fitting  it  to  the  business  of 


I  know  that  here  the  persecuted  son 
Of  Owen  will  be  safe. 

A  welcome  guest ! 
The  old  warrior  cried ;  by  his  good  father's  soul. 
He  is  a  wela>me  guest  at  Dinevawr  I 
And  rising  as  he  spake,  he  pledged  his  hand 
In  hospitality. .  .  How  now !  quoth  he. 
This  raiment  ill  beseems  the  princely  son 
Of  Owen ! . .  Ririd  at  his  words  was  led 
Apart ;  they  wash'd  his  feet,  they  gave  to  him 
Fine  linen  as  beseem'd  his  royal  race, 
The  tunic  of  soft  texture  woven  well, 
The  broider'd  ginlle,  the  broad  mantle  edged 
With  fur,  and  flowing  low,  the  bonnet  last, 
Form'd  of  some  forest  martin's  costly  spoils. 
The  Lord  of  Dinevawr  sat  at  the  dice 
With  Madoc,  when  he  saw  him  thus  array'd, 
Returning  to  the  hall.     Ay  I  this  is  well  I 
The  noble  Chief  exclaim'd :  'tis  as  of  yore, 
MTien  in  Aberfraw,  at  his  father's  board. 
We  sat  together,  after  we  had  won 
Peace  and  r^oicing  with  our  own  right  hands. 
By  Corwen,  where,  commixt  with  Saxon  blood, 
Along  its  rocky  channel  the  dark  Dee 
Roll'd  darker  waters.  . .  Would  that  all  his  house 
Had,  in  their  day  of  trouble,  thought  of  me. 
And  honour'd  me  like  this  !     David  respects 
Deheubarth's  strength,  nor  would  respect  it  less, 
When  such  protection  leagued  its  cause  with  Heaven. 

I  had  forgot  his  messenger  !  quoth  he. 
Arising  from  the  dice.     Go,  bid  him  here ! 
He  came  this  morning  at  an  ill-starr'd  hour, 
To  Madoc  he  pursued ;  my  lazy  grooms 
Had  let  the  hounds  play  bavoc  in  my  flock. 
And  my  old  blood  was  chafed.     I'faith,  the  King 
Hath  chosen  well  his  messenger:  . .  he  saw 
That  in  such  mood,  I  might  have  render'd  him 
A  hot  and  hasty  answer,  and  hath  waited, 
Perhaps  to  David's  service  and  to  mine. 
My  better  leisure. 

Now  the  Messenger 
Enter'd  the  hall ;  Goagan  of  Powj-s-land, « 
He  of  Caer-£inion  was  it,  who  was  charged 
From  Gwyncth  to  Dcheubarth  ;  a  brave  man 
Of  copious  speech.     He  told  the  royal  son 
Of  Gryflidd,  the  descendant  of  the  line 
Of  Rhys-ab-Tudyr  mawr,  that  he  came  there 
From  David,  son  of  Owen,  of  the  stock 
Of  kingly  Cynan.     I  am  sent,  said  he. 
With  friendly  greeting ;  and  as  I  ri'ceive 
Welcome  and  honour,  so,  in  David's  name, 
Am  I  to  thank  the  Lord  of  Dinevawr. 

Tell  on  I  quoth  Rhys,  the  purport  and  the  cause 
Of  this  api>e£d  ? 

Of  late,  some  fugitives 


the  poem,  by  the  last  part  of  Rhys's  reply.  The  ill  humoor 
in  which  the  Ix>rd  of  Dlnrawr  confesses  the  messenger  had 
surprised  him,  is  mentioned  more  bluntly  by  the  historian. 
"  Gwgan  found  him  in  a  furious  temper,  beating  his  serranti 
and  hanging  his  dogs."  1  have  not  lost  the  character  of  the 
anecdote,  by  relating  the  cause  of  his  anger.  Instead  of  the 
cflbcts. 
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I  fbe  South  to  Mona,  whom  the  King 
rfth  generons  welcome.     Some  there  were 
sd  hii  royal  goodness ;  for  they  said, 
s  the  suljects  of  a  rival  Prince, 
iTenture,  would  with  no  such  bounty 
Qorthem  suppliant     This  they  urged, 
t  if  from  memory  of  old  feuds, 
otten,  or  in  envy.     Moved 
Jig  David  swore  he  would  not  rest 
i  put  the  question  to  the  proof, 
ith  liberal  honour  the  Lord  Rhys 
!t  his  messenger ;  but  none  was  found 
had  instm*d  that  evil  doubt, 
ear  the  embassy :  I  heard  it, 
y  person  tender, . .  for  I  knew 
i  of  Lord  Bhys  of  Dinevawr. 

uoth  the  Chief,  Goagan  of  Powys-land, 
irable  welcome  that  thou  seek^ 
lay  it  consist  ? 

In  giving  me, 
Powys-land  replied,  a  horse 
I  mine,  to  bear  me  home;  a  suit 
raiment,  and  ten  marks  in  coin, 
;nt  and  two  marks  for  him  who  leads 
bridle. 

For  his  sake,  said  Rhys, 
hee,  thou  shalt  have  the  noblest  steed 
tuds, . .  I  double  thee  the  marks, 
tie  raiment  threefold.     More  than  this, . . 
)  David,  that  the  guests  who  sit 
1th  me,  and  drink  of  my  own  cup, 
and  Lord  Rlrid.     TeU  the  King, 
It  is  Lord  Rbys  of  Dinevawr 
to  do  honour  to  the  sons 
tf  his  old  and  honoured  friend. 
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,  my  brother,  cried  the  Ocean  Chief; 

lie  farewell !  as  through  the  gate 

wr  he  pass'd,  to  pass  again 

table  threshold  never  more. 

DO  O  thou  good  old  man,  true  friend 

md  of  Owen's  house,  farewell ! 

be  told  me,  Rhys,  when  thy  grey  hairs 

grave  gone  down ;  but  oftentimes 


e  tract  of  fenny  country,  called  Cantrev  7 
t  Lowland  Canton,  was,  about  the  year  800,  in- 
tie  lea ;  for  Seithen}^!,  in  a  fit  of  drunkenneM, 
rough  the  dams  which  secured  it.  He  Is  there- 
Ished  with  Geraint  and  Gwrtheym,  under  the 
if  the  Three  arrant  Drunkards.  This  district, 
the  present  Cardigan  Bay,  contained  sixteen 
-ns  of  the  Cymry,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  who 
inundation,  fled  into  the  mountainous  parts  of 
ArTon,  which  were  till  then  nearly  uncuttiTated. 
iranhir,  one  of  the  petty  Princes,  whose  territo- 
«  destroyed,  was  a  poet.  There  were  lately  (and 
^s  Edmund  Williams,  are  still)  to  be  seen  in  the 
bay  large  stones  with  inscriptions  on  them,  the 
oroan,  but  the  language  unknown." — E.  Wi^ 
M,  —  Cambritm  Biograj^ff. 
other  arrant  Drunkards  were  both  Princes ;  the 


In  the  distant  world  I  shall  remember  thee. 
And  think  that,  come  thy  summons  when  tt  mi^ 
Thou  wot  not  leave  a  braver  man  behind. . . . 
Now  God  be  with  thee,  Rhys  I 

The  old  Chief  prawd 
A  moment  ere  he  amwer'd,  as  for  pain ; 
Then  shaking  his  hoar  head,  I  never  yet 
Gave  thee  this  hand  unwillingly  before  I 
When  fbr  a  guest  I  spread  the  board,  my  hont 
Win  think  on  him,  whom  ever  with  most  joy 
It  leapt  to  welcome :  should  I  lift  again 
The  spear  against  the  Saxon, ..  for  old  Rfaya 
Hath  that  within  him  yet,  that  could  upUffc 
The  Clmbric  spear, . .  I  then  shall  wish  his  aid. 
Who  oft  has  conquer'd  with  me :  when  I  kneel 
In  prayer  to  Heaven,  an  old  man's  prayer  shall  beg 
A  blessing  on  thee  1 

Madoc  answer*d  not. 
But  pressed  his  hand  in  silence,  then  sprang  up 
And  spurred  his  courser  on.     A  weary  way. 
Through  fbrest  and  o'er  fell.  Prince  Madoc  rode; 
And  now  he  skirts  the  bay  whose  reckless  wavra 
Roll  o'er  the  plain  of  Gwaelod :  >  fkir  fields 
And  busy  towns  and  happy  villages, 
They  overwhelm'd  in  one  disastrous  day ; 
For  they  by  their  eternal  siege  had  sapp'd 
The  bnlwaric  of  the  land,  while  Selthenyn 
Took  of  his  charge  no  thought,  till  in  his  sloth 
And  riotous  cups  surprised,  he  saw  the  waves 
Roll  like  an  army  o'er  the  levell'd  mound. 
A  supplicant  in  other  courts,  he  moum'd 
His  crime  and  ruin ;  in  another's  court 
The  kingly  harp  of  Garanhir  was  heard, 
Wailing  his  kingdom  wreck'd ;  and  many  a  Prtaioe» 
Wam'd  by  the  visitation,  sought  and  gahi'd 
A  saintly  crown,  Tynelo,  Merini, 
Boda  and  Brenda  and  Aelgsrvarch, 
Gwynon  and  Celynln  and  GwynodyL 

To  Bardsey  was  the  Lord  of  Ocean  bound; 
Bardsey,  the  holy  Islet,  in  whose  soil 
Did  many  a  Chief  and  many  a  Saint  repose. 
His  great  progenitors.     He  moimts  the  skiff; 
Her  canvass  swells  before  the  breese,  the  sea 
Sings  roimd  her  sparkling  keel,  and  soon  the  Lord 
Of  Ocean  treads  the  venerable  shore. 

There  was  not,  on  that  day,  a  speck  to  stain 
The  azure  heaven ;  the  blessed  Sun  akme 
In  unapproachable  divinity 

one  set  fire  to  the  standing  com  in  his  country,  and  so  oe. 
casioned  a  ftmine ;  Gwrtheym,  the  other,  is  the  Vortigern 
of  Saxon  hlstoiy,  thus  distinguished  for  ceding  tbs  Isle  of 
Thanet  in  his  drunkenness,  at  the  price  of  Rowena.  TIUS 
worthless  King  is  also  recorded  as  one  of  the  Tliree  dlsgrsee- 
fUl  men  of  the  Island,  and  one  of  the  Three  treadwroos  000- 
spirators,  whose  fkmlllea  were  for  ever  divested  of  prlvHege.** 
—  Cambrian  Bwgrmpkif. 

s  **  This  Uttle  island,**  says  GiraMus,  **  Is  hihabited  by 
certain  monks  of  exceeding  piety,  whom  they  call  Culdsss 
(CalAtM  pel  ColideoM).  This  wonderful  property  It  bath, 
either  from  the  salubrity  of  lu  air,  whleh  it  partskss  with 
the  shores  of  Ireland,  or  rather  Urom  some  miracle  by  rsason 
of  the  merits  of  the  Saints,  that  diseases  are  rarely  known 
there,  and  seldom  or  never  does  any  one  die  till  worn  out  by 
old  age.    Infinite  nambers  <rf  Saints  are  burled  there." 
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Career*d,  rdoidng  in  his  fields  of  light 
How  beautlftil,  beneath  the  bright  blue  sky 
The  billows  heave  !  one  glowing  green  extMinse, 
Save  where  along  the  bending  line  of  shore 
Such  hue  is  thrown,  as  when  the  peacock's  neck 
Assumes  its  proudest  tint  of  amethyst, 
Embathed  in  emerald  glory.     All  the  flocks 
Of  Ocean  are  abroad :  like  floating  foam. 
The  sea-gulls  rise  and  fall  upon  the  waves ; 
With  long  protruded  neck  the  cormorants 
Wing  their  far  flight  aloft,  and  round  and  round 
The  plovers  wheel,  and  give  their  note  of  joy. 
It  was  a  day  that  sent  into  the  heart 
A  summer  feeling :  even  the  insect  swarms 
From  their  dark  nooks  and  coverts  issued  forth, 
To  sport  through  one  day  of  existence  more ; 
The  solitary  primrose  on  the  bank 
Seem*d  now  as  though  it  had  no  cause  to  mourn 
Its  bleak  autumnal  birth  ;  the  Rocks,  and  Shores, 
The  Forest  and  the  everlasting  Hills, 
Smiled  in  that  joyful  sunshine, . .  they  partook 
The  universal  blessing. 

To  this  Isle, 
Where  his  forefathers  were  to  dust  consign'd, 
Did  Madoc  come  for  natural  piety. 
Ordering  a  solemn  service  for  their  souls. 
Therefore  for  this  the  Church  that  day  was  drest : 
For  this  the  Abbot,  in  his  alb  arrayed. 
At  the  high  altar  stood ;  for  this  infused, 
Sweet  incense  from  the  waving  thuribule 
Rose  like  a  mist,  and  the  grey  brotherhood 
Chaunted  the  solemn  mass.     And  now  on  high 
The  mighty  Mystery  had  been  elevate, 
And  now  around  the  graves  the  brethren 
In  long  array  proceed  :  each  in  his  hand. 
Tall  as  the  staff  of  some  wayfaring  man. 
Bears  the  brown  taper,  with  their  daylight  flames 
Dimming  the  cheerftil  day.     Before  the  train 
The  Cross  is  borne,  where,  fashion'd  to  the  life 
In  shape  and  size  and  ghastly  colouring. 
The  aweful  Image  hangs.     Next,  in  its  shrine 
Of  gold  and  crystal,  by  the  Abbot  held, 
The  mighty  Mystery  came  ;  on  either  hand 
Three  Monks  uphold  above,  on  silver  wands. 
The  purple  pall.     With  holy  water  next 
A  &ther  went,  therewith  firom  hyssop  branch 
Sprinkling  the  graves ;  the  while,  with  one  accord. 
The  solemn  psalm  of  mercy  all  entoned. 

Pure  was  the  faith  of  Madoc,  though  his  mind 
To  all  this  pomp  and  solemn  circumstance 
Yielded  a  willing  homage.     But  the  place 
Was  holy ;  . .  the  dead  air,  which  underneath 
Those  arches  never  felt  the  healthy  sun. 
Nor  the  f^  motion  of  the  elements. 
Chilly  and  damp,  inftised  associate  awe : 
The  sacred  odours  of  the  incense  still 
Floated ;  the  daylight  and  the  taper-flames 
Commingled,  dimming  each,  and  each  bedimra*d ; 
And  as  the  slow  procession  paced  along, 
StUl  to  their  hymn,  as  if  in  symphony. 
The  regular  fooUfall  sounded :  swelling  now, 


I  **  The  coracles  are  generally  five  feet  and  a  half  long  and 
four  broad,  their  bottom  ti  a  little  rounded,  and  their  shape 


Their  voices  in  one  chorus,  loud  and  deep. 

Rung  thn>ugh  the  echoing  aisles ;  and  when  it  ceased 

The  silence  of  that  huge  and  sacred  pile 

Came  on  the  heart.     What  wonder  if  the  Prince 

Yielded  his  homage  there  ?  the  Influences 

Of  that  sweet  autumn  day  made  every  sense 

Alive  to  every  impulse,  .  .  and  beneath 

The  stones  whereon  he  stood,  his  ancestors 

Were  mouldering,  dust  to  dust     Father!  quoth  he. 

When  now  the  rites  were  ended, . .  far  away 

It  hath  been  Madoc's  lot  to  pitch  his  tent 

On  other  shon's ;  there,  in  a  foreign  land, 

Fiir  fn>m  my  father's  burial-place,  must  I 

Be  laid  to  rest;  yet  would  I  have  my  name 

Be  held  with  theirs  in  memory.     I  beseech  you. 

Have  this  a  yearly  rite  for  evermore. 

As  I  will  leave  endowment  for  the  same. 

And  let  me  be  remember'd  in  the  prayer. 

The  day  shall  be  a  holy  day  with  me. 

While  I  do  live ;  they  who  come  after  me. 

Will  hold  it  holy ;  it  will  be  a  bond 

Of  love  and  brotherhood,  when  all  beside 

Hnth  been  dissolved ;  and  though  wide  ocean  rolls 

Between  my  people  and  their  mother  Isle, 

This  shall  be  their  communion  :  They  shall  send, 

Link'd  in  one  sacred  feeling  at  one  hour, 

In  the  same  language,  the  same  prayer  to  Heaven, 

And  each  rememljering  each  in  piety. 

Pray  for  the  other's  welfare. 

The  old  man 
Partook  that  feeling,  and  some  pious  tears 
Fell  down  his  aged  cheek.     Kinsman  and  son, 
It  shall  be  so !  said  he ;  and  thou  shalt  be 
Remember'd  in  the  prayer :  nor  then  alone  ; 
But  till  my  sinking  sands  be  quite  run  out. 
This  feeble  voice  shall,  from  its  solitude. 
Go  up  for  thee  to  Heaven  ! 

And  now  the  bell 
Rung  out  its  cheerful  summons  ;  to  the  hall, 
In  seemly  order,  pass  the  bn)therhoo<l : 
The  serving-men  wait  with  the  ready  ewer ; 
The  place  of  honour  to  the  Prince  is  given, 
The  Abbot's  right-hand  guetiit ;  the  viands  smoke, 
The  horn  of  ale  goes  round  ;  and  now  the  catcs 
Removed,  for  days  of  festival  reserved 
Comes  choicer  beverage,  clary,  hippocras. 
And  mead  mature,  that  to  the  goblet's  brim 
Sparkles  and  sings  and  smiles.     It  was  a  day 
Of  that  allowable  and  temperate  mirth 
Which  leaves  a  joy  for  memory.     Madoc  told 
His  talc ;  and  thus,  with  question  and  reply 
And  cheorf\il  intercourse,  from  noon  till  nones 
The  brethren  sate ;  and  when  the  quire  was  done, 
Rcnew'd  their  converse  till  the  vesper  bell. 

But  then  the  Porter  call'd  Prince  Madoc  out. 
To  speak  with  one,  he  said,  who  from  the  land 
Had  sought  him  and  required  his  private  ear. 
Madoc  in  the  moonlight  met  him  :  in  his  hand 
The  stripling  held  an  oar,  and  on  his  back. 
Like  a  broad  shield,  the  coracle  was  hung.  ^ 
Uncle  !  he  cried,  and  with  a  gush  of  tears. 


nearly  oval.    These  boats  are  ribbed  willi  light  laths,  or  split 
twigs,  in  the  manner  of  basket-work,  and  are  covered  with  a 
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the  glad  embrace. 

O  my  brave  boy  ! 
!  my  dear  boy !  with  stifled  voice, 
rupted  utterance,  Madoc  cried  ; 
r  times  he  claspt  him  to  his  breast, 
!  times  drew  back  and  gazed  \\\wn  him, 
e  tears  away  which  dimm'd  the  sight, 
him  how  his  heart  ha<i  yearn *d  for  him, 

father's  love,  and  bade  him  now 
is  lonely  haunts  and  come  with  him, 
)eyond  the  seas  and  share  his  fate. 

my  God  !  the  high-hearted  youth  replied, 
ball  be  said  Llewelyn  left 
's  murderer  on  his  father's  throne  ! 
rightful  king  of  this  poor  land  .  .  . 
Euid  wisely  go ;  but  I  must  stay, 
ly  save  my  people.     Tell  me,  Uncle, 

of  thy  fortunes ;  I  can  hear  it 
lis  lonely  Isle,  and  at  this  hour, 

Na5',  quoth  Madoc,  tell  me  first 
;  thy  haunts  and  covert,*^,  and  what  hope 
;  to  bear  thee  up  ?     Why  gocst  thou  not 
•ar  father's  friend  in  Powys-land, 
Mathraval  would  C\'A*eiloc  give 
a's  welcome ;  or  at  Dinevawr, 

of  honour  shouldst  thou  be  with  Rhys  ; 
?like  from  David  might  obtain 
)mpence,  though  poor. 

What  rccorapencc  ? 

Llewelyn  ;  what  hath  he  to  uivc, 
»r  life  ?  and  what  have  I  to  claim 
•ance,  and  my  father  Yorwcrth's  throne  ? 
ight  short  of  this  my  soul  could  rest, 
lot  through  the  wide  world  follow  thee, 
le !  and  fare  with  thee,  well  or  ill, 

to  thine  old  age  the  tenderness 
lood  found  from  thee ! . .  What  hopes  I  have 
display.     Have  thou  no  fear  for  me  ! 

made  within  the  ocean  cave**, 
ed<5,  Meach'd  by  many  a  sun  and  s>hower ; 
le  mountain  dens,  and  every  hold 
ess  of  the  forest ;  and  I  know, .  .  . 
ibles  him  by  day  and  in  his  tlreains, . . . 
lany  an  honest  heart  in  Gwyneth  yet ! 
le  thine  adventure  ;  that  will  be 
hink  of  in  long  winter  niirhts, 
rmy  billows  make  my  lullaby. 


r  strong  canvass,  pitched  in  such  a  mode  as  to 
ir  leaking;  a  seat  crosses  just  above  the  ccntrp, 
e  broader  end  ;  they  seldom  weigh  more  than 
and  30  pounds.  The  men  paddle  them  with  one 
they  fish  with  the  other,  and  when  their  work  is 
they  throw  the  coracles  over  their  shoulders,  and 
Hculty  return  with  them  home, 
through  Abcrgwilly  we  saw  several  of  these  phae- 
sting  with  their  tnittoms  upwards  against  the 
rcftembling  the  shells  of  so  many  enormous  turtles; 
a  traveller,  at  the  first  view  of  a  coracle  on  the 
fa  fisherman,  miglit  fancy  he  saw  a  tortoise  walk- 
linder  legs.*' —  ff'indham. 

Marvell,  in  his  poem  called  "  Appleton  House," 
le  coracle  as  then  used  in  Yorkshire  :  — 


So  as  they  walk'd  along  the  moonlight  shore. 
Did  Madoc  tell  him  all ;  and  still  he  strove. 
By  dwelling  on  that  noble  end  and  aim, 
That  of  his  actions  was  the  heart  and  life, 
To  win  him  to  his  wish.     It  touch'd  the  youth ; 
And  when  the  Prince  had  ceased,  he  heaved  a  sigh, 
I^ng-drawn  apd  deep,  as  if  regret  were  there. 
No,  no  !  he  cried,  it  must  not  be  !  lo  yonder 
My  native  mountains,  and  how  beautifid 
They  rest  in  the  moonlight !  I  was  nurst  among  them ; 
They  saw  my  sports  in  childhood,  they  have  seen 
My  sorrows,  they  have  saved  me  in  the  hour 
Of  danger ; . .  I  have  vow'd,  that  as  they  were 
My  cradle,  they  shall  be  my  monument  I .  . 
But  we  shall  meet  again,  and  thou  wilt  find  me, 
When  next  thou  visitest  thy  native  Isle, 
King  in  Aberfraw  ! 

Never  more,  Llewelyn, 
Madoc  replied,  shall  I  behold  the  shores 
Of  Britain,  nor  will  ever  tale  of  me 
Reach  the  Green  Isle  again.     With  fearful  care 
I  chuse  my  little  company,  and  leave 
No  traces  of  our  path,  where  Violence, 
And  bloody  Zeal,  and  bloodier  Avarice 
Might  And  their  blasting  way. 

If  it  be  so, . . 
And  wise  Is  thy  resolve,  the  youth  replied. 
Thou  wilt  not  know  my  fate ;  . .  but  this  be  sxire, 
It  shall  not  be  inglorious.     I  have  in  me 
A  hope  from  Heaven. . .  Give  me  thy  blessing,  Uncle  I 

Llewelyn,  kneeling  on  the  sand,  embraced 
His  knees,  with  lifted  head  and  streaming  eyes 
Listening.     He  rose,  and  fell  on  Madoc's  neck, 
And  clasp'd  him,  with  a  silent  agony, . . 
Then  launch'd  his  coracle,  and  took  his  way, 
A  lonely  traveller  on  the  moonlight  sea. 


XIV. 

LLAIAN. 

Now  hath  Prince  Madoc  left  the  holy  Isle, 
And  homeward  to  Aberfiraw,  through  the  wilds 
Of  Arvon,  bent  his  course.     A  little  way 
He  turn'd  aside,  by  natural  impulses 
Moved,  to  behold  Cadwallon's  lonely  hut. 
That  lonely  dwelling  stood  among  the  hills, 
By  a  grey  mountain-stream  ;  just  elevate 


"  And  now  the  salmon-flshers  moist 
Their  leathern  boats  begin  to  hoist ; 
And,  like  Antipodes  in  shoes. 
Have  shod  their  heads  in  their  canoes. 
How  Tortoise-Iike,  but  not  so  slow 
These  rational  amphibli  go  I 
Let 's  in ;  for  the  dark  hemisphere 
Does  now  like  one  of  them  appear." 

The  Saxon  pirates  Tentured  to  sea  in  vessels  of  batket> 
work  covered  with  skins  :  they  were  used  also  by  the  ancient 
Spaniards ;  perhaps  the  coracle  succeeded  the  canoe,  hnply- 
ingmore  skill  than  is  necessary  to  scoop  out  a  tree,  or  hollow 
it  with  fire,  and  less  than  is  required  to  build  a  boat.  The 
boats  of  bark  which  the  savages  of  Canada  use  are  equally 
ingenious,  and  possess  the  sane  advantages. 
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Above  the  winter  torrents  did  it  stand. 

Upon  a  craggy  bank  ;  an  orchard  slope 

Arose  behind,  and  joyous  was  the  scene 

In  early  summer,  when  those  antic  trees 

Shone  with  their  blushing  blossoms,  and  the  flax 

Twinkled  beneath  the  breeze  its  liveliest  green. 

But  save  the  ffax-fleld  and  that  orchard  slope, 

All  else  was  desolate,  and  now  it  wore 

One  sober  hue ;  the  narrow  vale  which  wound 

Among  the  hills,  was  grey  with  rocks,  that  peer'd 

Above  its  shallow  soil ;  the  mountain  side 

Was  loose  with  stones  bestrewn,  which  oftentimes 

Clattered  adown  the  steep,  beneath  the  foot 

Of  straggling  goat  dislodged  ;  or  tower'd  with  crags. 

One  day  when  winter's  work  hath  loosen'd  them, 

To  thunder  down.     All  things  assorted  well 

With  that  grey  mountain  hue ;  the  low  stone  lines. 

Which  scarcely  seem'd  to  be  the  work  of  man. 

The  dwelling  rudely  reared  with  stones  unhewn, 

The  stubble  flax,  the  crooked  applc-trces 

Grey  with  their  fleecy  moss  and  misseltoe, 

The  whitc-bark'd  birch  now  leaflessi  and  the  ash 

Whose  knotted  roots  were  like  the  rifted  rock. 

Through  which  they  forced  their  way.  Adown  the  vale, 

Broken  by  stones  and  o'er  a  stony  bed, 

Boll'd  the  loud  mountain-stream. 

When  Biadoc  came, 
A  little  child  was  sporting  by  the  brook. 
Floating  the  &llcn  leaves,  that  he  might  see  them 
Whirl  in  the  eddy  now  and  now  be  driven 
Down  the  descent,  now  on  the  smoother  stream 
Sail  onward  fvx  away.     But  when  he  heard 
The  horse's  tramp,  he  raised  his  head  and  watch *d 
The  Prince,  who  now  dismounted  and  drew  nigh. 
The  little  boy  still  fix'd  his  eyes  on  him, 
His  bright  blue  eyes ;  the  wind  just  moved  the  curls 
That  cluster'd  round  his  brow ;  and  so  he  stood, 
His  rosy  cheeks  still  lifted  up  to  gaze 
In  innocent  wonder.     Madoc  took  his  hand. 
And  now  had  ask'd  his  name,  and  if  he  dwelt 
There  in  the  hut,  when  fW>m  that  cottage-door 
A  woman  came,  who,  seeing  Madoc  stopt. 
With  such  a  fear, . .  for  she  had  cause  for  fear, . . 
As  when  a  bird  returning  to  her  nest. 
Turns  to  a  tree  beside,  if  she  behold 
Some  prying  boy  too  near  the  dear  retreat. 
Howbeit  advancing  soon  she  now  approach'd 
The  approaching  Prince,  and  timidly  enquired. 
If  on  his  way&re  he  had  lost  the  track. 
That  thither  he  had  strayed.     Not  so,  replied 
The  gentle  Prince ;  but  having  known  this  place, 
And  its  old  habitants,  I  came  once  more 
To  see  the  lonely  hut  among  the  hills. 
Hath  it  been  long  your  dwelling  ? 

Some  few  years, 
Here  we  have  dwelt,  quoth  she,  my  child  and  I. 
Will  it  please  you  enter,  and  partake  such  fiu% 
As  we  can  give  ?    Still  timidly  she  spake. 
But  gathering  courage  from  the  gentle  mien 
Of  him  with  whom  she  conversed.    Madoc  thank'd 

>   Eight  poems  by  Frinoe  Hoel  are  pretenred :  they  are 
here  given  in  Mr.  Oweu'f  translation. 

1. 

**  My  choice  if  a  lady,  elegant,  slender,  and  fair,  whose 
lengthened  white  form  is  seen  through  the  thin  blue  veil ; 


Her  fHendly  proffer,  and  toward  the  hut 
They  went,  and  in  his  arms  he  took  the  boy. 
Who  is  his  father  ?  said  the  Prince,  but  wish'd 
The  word  unuttcr'd  ;  for  thereat  her  cheek 
Was  flush'd  with  sudden  heat  and  manifest  pain ; 
And  she  replied.  He  pcrish'd  in  the  war. 

They  enter'd  nuw  her  home ;  she  spread  the  board. 
And  set  before  her  guest  soft  curds,  and  chee:»e 
Of  curd-like  whiteness,  with  no  foreign  die 
Adulterate,  and  what  fruits  the  orchard  gave. 
And  that  old  British  beverage  which  the  bees 
Had  toil'd  to  purvey  all  the  summer  long. 
Three  years,  said  Madoc,  have  gone  by,  since  here 
I  found  a  timely  welcome,  overworn 
With  toil  and  sorrow  and  sickness : . .  three  long  yean ! 
*Twas  when  the  battle  had  been  waged  hard  by, 
Upon  the  plain  of  Arvon. 

She  grew  pale. 
Suddenly  pale ;  and  seeing  that  he  mark'd 
The  change,  she  told  him,  with  a  feeble  voice, 
That  was  the  &tal  fight  which  widow'd  her. 

O  Christ,  cried  Madoc,  'tis  a  grief  to  think 
How  many  a  gallant  Briton  died  that  day. 
In  that  accursed  strife !    I  trod  the  field 
When  all  was  over, .  .  I  beheld  them  heap'd . . . 
Ay,  like  ripe  com  within  the  reaper's  reach. 
Strewn  roimd  the  bloody  siK>t  where  Hoel  lay ; 
Brave  as  he  was,  himself  cut  down  at  lubt. 
Oppress 'd  by  numbers,  gash'd  with  wounds,  yet  still 
Clenching  in  his  dead  hand  the  broken  sword ! . . 
But  you  are  moved, . .  you  weep  at  what  I  tell. 
Forgive  me,  that  renewing  my  own  grief, 
I  should  have  waken 'd  yours  I    Did  you  then  know 
Prince  Hoel  ? 

She  replied.  Oh  no  !  my  lot 
Was  humble,  and  my  loss  a  humble  one ; 
Yet  was  it  all  to  me  !    They  say,  quoth  she, . . . 
And,  as  she  spake,  she  struggled  to  bring  forth 
With  painful  voice  the  interrupted  words, . . . 
They  say  Prince  Uoel's  body  was  not  found  ; 
But  you  who  saw  him  dead  perchance  can  tell 
Where  he  was  laid,  and  by  what  friendly  hand. 

Even  where  he  fell,  said  Aladoc,  is  his  grave ; 
For  he  who  buried  him  was  one  whose  faith 
Reck'd  not  of  boughten  prayers,  nor  i^assing  belL 
There  is  a  hawthorn  grows  beside  the  place, 
A  solitary  tree,  nipt  by  the  winds. 
That  it  doth  seem  a  fitting  monument 
For  one  untimely  slain. . .  But  wherefore  dwell  ve 
On  this  ungrateful  theme  ? 

He  took  a  harp 
Which  stood  beside,  and  passing  o'er  its  chords 
Made  music.    At  the  touch  the  child  drew  nigh, 
Pleased  by  the  sound,  and  leant  on  Madoo's  knee, 
And  bade  him  play  again :   So  Madoc  play'd, 
For  he  had  skill  in  minstrelsy,  and  raised 
His  voice,  and  sung  Prince  Hoel's  lay  of  love.  * 

and  my  choicest  faculty  is  to  muse  on  superior  female  excel- 
lence, when  she  with  diffldrnce  utters  the  becoming  senti- 
ment ;  and  my  choicest  participation  is  to  become  united  with 
the  maid,  and  to  share  mutual  confidence  as  to  thoughts  and 
fortune.  I  chuse  the  bright  hue  of  the  spreading  wave,  thou 
who  art  the  most  discreet  in  thy  country,  with  thy  pure  Welsh 
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I  have  hanieis'd  thee,  my  Steed  of  shining  grey, 
And  thoa  dudt  hear  me  to  the  dear  white  walls. 


■peech,  dioMO  by  me  art  thon ;  what  am  I  with  thee?  how  1 
iotn  titon  reflrmin  from  speaking  ?  ah !  thy  lilence  even  is 
lair !  I  hmf  cboMO  a  maid,  to  tliafc  with  me  there  should  be 
no  beaitatioo ;  U  la  right  to  cfaooae  the  choicest  Csir  one ; 
cbooae,  fair  maid! 

2. 

**  I  lore  the  white  glittering  walls  on  the  side  of  the  bank, 
dotbcd  in  freah  rerdancj,  where  bashfulness  loves  to  observe 
the  modest  sea-mew's  course ;  it  would  be  my  delight,  though 
I  have  aoet  with  no  great  return  of  love  in  ray  much-desired 
visit  on  the  sleek  white  steed,  to  behold  ray  sister  of  flippant 
MiUe ;  to  talk  of  knre  since  it  has  come  to  my  lot ;  to  restore 
■y  ease  of  mind,  and  to  renew  her  slighted  troth  with  the 
Bjaph  as  fjslr  as  the  hoe  of  the  shore-tieating  wave. 

"  From  her  country,  who  is  brifiht  as  the  coldly-drifted 
SDOv  upon  the  lofty  hill,  a  censure  has  come  to  us,  that  I 
ibould  be  so  treated  with  disdain  in  the  Hall  of  Ogyrvan. 
"  Playful,  from  her  promise  was  new-bom  expectation  ; . . 

the  is  gone  with  my  soul  away :  I  am  made  wretched  ! . .  Am 

I  not  become  for  love  like  Garwy  Hir  to  the  lair  one  of  whom 

I  am  debarred  in  the  Hall  of  Ogyrvan  I 

3. 
**  I  love  the  castle  of  proud  workmanship  m  the  Cyv}-lcl. 
vhere  ray  own  assuming  form  is  wont  to  intrude :  the  high 
of  renown,  in  fUU  bustle,  seek  admittance  there,  and  by  it 
(peaks  the  mad  resounding  wava 

**  It  IS  the  chosen  place  of  a  luminary  of  splendid  qualities 
*Bd  lair ;  glorious  her  rising  from  the  verge  of  the  turreni. 
and  the  fair  one  shines  upon  the  now  progressive  year  in  the 
*Ud  of  Anron,  in  the  Snowdonian  hills. 

**  The  tent  does  not  attract ;  the  glossy  silk  is  not  looked  on 
liy  her  I  love,  with  passing  tenderness :  If  her  conqucit  could 
he  wrought  by  the  muse's  aid,  ere  the  night  that  comes,  I 
should  next  to  her  be  found. 

4. 

"  I  have  hameued  thee  to-day,  my  steed  of  shining  grey  ; 
I  will  traverse  on  thee  the  fair  region  of  Cynlas  ;  and  I  will 
hold  a  hard  dispute  before  death  shall  cut  me  off  in  obstructing 
sleep,  and  thus  obstructing  health  ;  and  on  roc  it  has  been  a 
sign,  no  longer  being  the  honoured  youth,  the  complexion  is 
like  the  pale  blue  waves. 

**  Oppressed  with  longing  Is  my  memory  in  society ;  regret 
for  her  by  whom  1  am  hated  ;  whilst  I  confer  on  the  maid  the 
honoured  eulogy  ;  she,  to  prosper  pain,  deigns  not  to  return 
the  consolation  of  the  slightest  grace. 

**  Broken  Is  my  heart  1  my  portion  Is  regret,  caused  by  the 
form  of  a  slender  lady,  with  a  girdle  of  ruddy  gold ;  my 
treatment  is  not  deserved,  she  is  not  this  day  where  my  ap- 
pointed place  was  fixed  Son  of  the  God  of  Heaven  !  if  before 
a  promise  of  forbearance  she  goes  away,  woe  to  me  that  I  am 
not  slain. 

5. 
"  When  the  ravens  reiolce,  when  blood  Is  hastening,  when 
the  gore  runs  bubbling,  when  the  war  doth  rage,  when  the 
houses  redden  in  Ruzlan.  when  the  red  hall  is  burning,  when 
we  glow  with  wrath  ;  the  ruddy  flame  it  blazes  up  to  heaven  ; 
our  abode  affords  no  shelter  ;  and  plainly  is  the  bright  con- 
flagration  seen   from  the  white  walls  upon  the  shore  of 

Menai. 

"  They  perished  on  the  third  day  of  May,  three  hundred 
ships  of  a  fleet  roving  the  ocean ;  and  ten  hundred  times  the 
norat>er  the  sword  would  put  to  flight,  leaving  not  a  single 
beard  on  Meoai. 


6. 
**  Five  evening  tides  were  celebrated  when  France  was 
u,rmi,  when  barbarian  chiefs  were  made  to  fly,  when  there 


I  love  the  white  walls  by  the  verdant  bank. 
That  glitter  In  the  sun,  where  Bashfiilness 


was  pressure  round  the  steel-clad  bodies ;  diould  a  weapon 
yet  be  brandished  round  the  beard,  a  public  triumph  would 
my  wrath  procure,  scouring  the  bounds  of  Loegyr,  and  on  her 
habitation  hurling  ruin  ;  there  should  be  the  hand  of  the 
hastening  host  upon  the  cross,  the  keen  edge  slaughtering,  the 
blade  reeking  with  blood,  the  blood  hue  over  the  abject  throng, 
a  blood  veil  hiding  its  place  of  falling,  and  a  plain  of  blood, 
and  a  cheek  sulfUscd  with  gore. 

7. 

*'  I  love  the  time  of  summer ;  then  the  gladly-exulting  steed 
of  the  warrior  prances  before  a  gallant  chief ;  the  wave  is 
crowned  with  foam ;  the  limb  of  the  active  more  quickly 
moves  ;  the  apple  tree  has  arrayed  Itself  in  another  livery ; 
bordered  with  white  Is  my  shield  on  my  shoulder,  prepared 
for  violence.  I  have  loved,  with  ardency  of  desire,  the  object 
which  I  have  not  obtained. 

"  Ceridwen,  fair  and  tall,  of  slowly  languid  gait,  her  com- 
plexitm  vies  with  the  warm  dawn  in  the  evening  hour,  of  a 
splendid  delicate  form,  be<mtifully  mild  and  white-hued  pre- 
sence ;  in  stepping  over  a  rush  nearly  falling  seems  the  little 
tiny  fair  one ;  gentle  in  her  air,  she  appears  but  scarcely  older 
than  a  tenth  year  infant.  Young,  shapely,  and  full  of  grace- 
Ailneis,  it  were  a  congenial  virtue  that  she  should  (ireely  give ; 
but  the  youthful  female  does  more  embarrass  good  fortune 
by  a  smile,  than  an  expression  from  her  lips  checks  imperti- 
nence. 

'*  A  worshipping  pilgrim,  she  will  send  me  to  the  celestial 
presence  ;  how  long  shall  I  worship  thee  ?  stop  and  think  of 
thine  office  !  If  I  am  unskilful  through  the  dotage  of  love, 
Jesus,  the  wcU-infonncd,  will  not  rebuke  me. 

8. 

*'  Fair  foam-crowned  wave,  spraying  over  the  sacred  tomb  of 
Ruvon  the  brave,  the  chief  of  princes,  behold  this  day  I  love 
the  utmost  hate  of  England,  a  flat  and  unergetic  land,  with  a 
race  involved  in  every  wile.  1  love  the  spot  that  gave  ma  the 
much-debired  gift  of  mead,  where  the  seas  extend  a  tedious 
conflict.  I  love  the  society  and  thick  inhabitants  therein,  and 
which,  obedient  to  its  lord,  directs  its  view  to  peace.  I  love 
its  sea-coast  and  its  mountains,  its  city  bordering  on  its  forest, 
its  fair  landscape,  its  dales,  its  water,  and  its  vales,  its  white 
sea-mews,  and  its  t)cauteous  women.  1  love  its  warriors  and 
itswriUtrained  steeds,  its  wood».  its  htrong-holds,  and  its  social 
domicile.  I  love  its  fields  clothed  with  tender  trefoil,  where  I 
had  the  glory  of  a  mighty  triumph.  I  love  iu  cultivated  re- 
gions, the  prerogative  of  heroism,  and  its  far-extended  wild, 
and  its  sports  of  the  chase,  which.  Son  of  God  !  have  been 
great  and  wonderful :  how  sleek  the  melodious  deer,  and  In 
what  plenty  found  I  I  achieved  by  the  push  of  a  spear  an 
excellent  deed  between  the  chief  or  Powys  and  happy  Gwynei, 
and  upon  the  pale-hued  element  of  ever-struggling  motion 
may  I  accomplish  a  liberation  from  exile.  1  will  not  take 
breath  until  my  party  comes  ;  a  dream  declares  it,  and  God 
wills  it  to  be  so,  fair  foam-crowned  wave  spraying  over  the 
grave. 

"  Fair  fonm -crowned  wave,  impetuous  in  thy  course,  like  in 
colour  to  tlie  hoar  when  it  accumulates ;  I  love  the  sea-eoast 
in  Meirionyz,  where  1  have  had  a  white  arm  for  a  pillow.  I 
love  the  nightingale  upon  the  privet-brake  in  Cymmer  D«n- 
sur,  a  celebrated  vale.  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  glory 
of  the  blest,  though  so  far  it  is  from  Ceri  to  Caerliwelyi,  I 
mounted  the  yellow  steed,  and  from  Maelienyi  reached  the 
land  of  Reged  between  the  night  and  day.  Before  I  am  in 
the  grave,  may  I  enjoy  a  new  blessing  firom  the  land  of  Te* 
gyngyl  of  fairest  aspect  I  Since  I  am  a  love-wight,  one  Inured 
to  wander,  may  God  direct  my  late,  fair  foam-crowned  wave 
of  Impetuous  course  1 

**  I  will  implore  the  Divine  Supreme,  the  wonderfbl  in  sub* 
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Vatctm  the  illvcr  Ka-meir  nail  ilong. 
I  luve  thiit  glittering  dWElIlng,  whrn  we  bew 
~     evcr-HundlDR  billows ;  for  tben  dwells 
The  sbapcly  Mnlilen,  blr  u  the  wa-9pray, 
elieek  u  lovely  u  the  apple  flower, 
luminer  evenlng'i  glow.    I  pine  tor  ber; 
rowded  lulla  my  spirit  Is  with  her ; 
Thtougb  the  long  tleepleu  night  I  tbink  on  ber 
And  happiness  li  gone,  >inil  health  U  ' 


id  fled  tt 


Duth,  a 


ls  tbe  pale  ocean  on  a  sunless  mora. 
t  vine  away  tar  her,  yet  pity  her. 
That  abe  should  ipUTD  >o  true  n  love  as  mine. 

He  ceued,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  the  child, . . . 
And  dldit  thou  tike  the  song  ?    The  child  replied, . 
Oh  yei  I  It  Is  a  sonj;  my  mother  lovi^ 
'     1  so  I  love  It  too.     He  str>i|>t  and  klss'd 
The  boy,  who  still  waa  leaning  on  hli  knee,  . 
Already  grown  familiar.     I  should  like 
To  take  thee  with  me,  quoth  tbe  Ocean  Lord, 
Over  the  sets. 

Thou  art  Prince  Madoc,  then '... . 
The  motbec  cried, .  .  .  thou  art  Indeed  the  Piinci!  1 
That  song . . .  that  look ...  and  at  his  ft«t  she  fell, 
Crying ...  Ob  lake  him,  Madoc  !  aave  the  child  I 
Thy  brother  Uoel'i  onihan  I 

Long  It  was 
Ere  that  In  either  agitated  heart 

le  tumult  could  subside.     One  while  the  Prince 
Gaied  on  the  child,  tmcing  Intently  there 
His  hruther's  lines ;  and  now  he  caught  blm  up. 
And  klu'd  his  check,  and  eaied  again  till  all 

I  dim  and  diiiy, . .  then  bleet  God.  and  vaw'd 
That  he  should  never  need  a  father's  love. 

At  length  when  copious  tears  had  now  relieved 
Her  burthen'd  heart,  and  mnny  a  broken  speech 
In  tears  had  died  away,  0  Prince,  she  cried. 
Long  bath  It  been  my  dearest  prayer  to  heaven, 
That  I  might  see  thee  once,  and  to  thy  love 
Commit  this  friendless  boy  I    For  many  a  time, 
In  pbraie  so  fond  did  Hoel  tell  thy  nortb. 
That  It  hath  waken'd  misery  In  me 
To  think  I  could  not  as  a  Hister  cUlm 
Thy  love  \  and  therefore  was  it  that  till  now 
~'   >u  kneWat  me  not ;  for  I  pntreutrd  hira 
That  be  would  never  let  thy  virtuous  eye 
Look  on  my  guUt,  and  make  me  feel  my  ibame. 


jBfsllDgtohl 
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Hadoc,  I  did  not  dare  to  see  thee  then. 
Thou  wilt  not  scorn  me  now, .  .  for  I  hara  now 
Forgiven  myself;  and,  while  I  here  perfonn'd 
A  mother's  duty  in  this  solitude. 
Have  felt  myself  forgiven. 

With  that  she  claip'd 
His  hand,  and  bent  her  ftcc  on  It  and  wept. 


Anon  collfcUng  she 

Mynuue 

Is  Llalan  ;   by  the  chance  of  war  I  fell 

Into  his  power,  whe 

all  my  family 

Had  bevn  cut  otT.  all 

r  uf  blood. 

e  ruffian's 

land,  he  sooth' 

With  tenilcrest  care 

.You  can  tell 

How  gentle  he  coulil 

tK.-,  and  b. 

SolUUodifeandki 

dllncH,  c 

Hid  win 

All  hearts  to  low  hi 

1.     Madoc 

I  had  no  living  frien 

;..Bnd» 

len  I  gnve 

This  Infant  lo  his  an 

US  when  w 

1lhsuchj..y 

He  vien'd  it  o'er  and  o'er  again,  and  prcv,'d 
A  father's  kiss  upon  its  cheek,  and  turn'd 
To  me,  and  made  me  feel  more  deeply  yet 
A  mother's  deep  delight, . .  oh  !  1  was  proud 
To  think  my  child  in  after  years  should  say. 
Prince  Hoel  was  hb  Kitber  I 

Thus  I  dwelt 
In  the  white  dwelling  by  the  verdant  hank, . . 
Though  not  without  my  melancholy  hours, 
Happy.    Tbe  joj'  It  wa.*  when  I  beheld 
His  steed  of  shiuing  grey  conic  hastening  on, 
Acnjss  the  yellow  laml ! . .  Alas,  ere  long, 
King  Owen  died.    I  need  not  tell  thee,  Modoc, 
With  what  a  dvailly  and  fbrefeeling  fear 
1  heard  how  Hik'I  seiicd  his  Ruber's  throne. 
Nor  with  what  ominous  woe  I  welivmcd  hhn. 
In  that  last  little  niis.>rahlc  hour 
Ambition  gave  to  lore.     I  think  his  heart. 
Brave  as  It  ins,  misgave  him.    u'ben  I  spake 
Of  David  and  my  fean,  he  smiled  upon  mei 

A  most  Ill-boding  smile  ! . .  O  Madoc  I  Uadoc  I 
You  know  not  with  what  misery  I  saw 
His  parting  steps, . .  with  what  a  dreadful  hope 
I  watcb'd  for  tidings  I . .  And  at  length  It  came,.. 
Came  like  a  thunderbolt  I . .  I  sougbt  the  field  I 

0  Madoc,  there  were  nuny  widows  there. 

But  none  with  grief  like  mine  I    I  liwk'd  animd; 

1  dragg'd  aside  the  Indlca  of  [he  dead. 

To  srarcb  for  hini.  In  vain : . .  and  then  ■  bopi 
Sclied  me,  which  It  was  igony  to  kae  I 
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Glorious  alike,  may  be  their  recompense. 
This  holy  badges  whether  in  godless  scorn, 
Or  for  the  natural  blindness  of  his  heart, 
Cyveilioc  hath  refused ;  thereby  incurring 
The  pain,  which,  not  of  our  own  impulse,  we 
Inflict  upon  his  soul,  but  at  the  will 
Of  our  most  h61y  Father,  firom  whose  word 
Lies  no  appeal  on  earth. 

*Tis  well  for  thee, 
Intemperate  Prince  !  said  Baldwin,  that  our  blood 
Flows  with  a  calmer  action  than  thine  own  ! 
Thy  brother  David  hath  put  on  the  cross. 
To  our  most  pious  warfare  piously 
Pledging  his  kingly  sword.     Do  thou  the  like. 
And  for  this  better  ol^ect  lay  aiiidc 
Thine  other  enterprizc,  which,  lest  it  rob 
Judea  of  one  single  Christian  arm. 
We  do  condemn  as  sinful.     Follow  thou 
The  banner  of  the  church  to  Palestine ; 
So  Shalt  thou  expiate  this  rash  offence, 
Against  the  which  we  else  should  fdlminate 
Our  ire,  did  we  not  see  in  charity. 
And  therefore  rather  pity  than  resent. 
The  rudeness  of  this  barbarous  laud. 

At  that, 
Scorn  tempering  wrath,  yet  anger  sharpening  scorn, 
Madoc  replied.  Barbarians  as  we  are. 
Lord  Prelate,  we  received  the  law  of  Christ 
Many  a  long  age  before  your  pirate  sires 
Had  left  their  forest  dens ;  nor  are  we  now 
To  learn  that  law  from  Norman  or  from  Dane, 
Saxon,  Jute,  Angle,  or  whatever  name 
Suit  best  your  mongrel  race  !  Ye  think,  perchance, 
That  like  your  own  poor  woman-hearted  King, 


1  "  Owen  Gwjneth  was  buried  at  Bangor.  When  Bald- 
win, Archbifhop  or  Canterbury,  coming  to  preach  the  crusade 
against  the  Saracens,  saw  his  tomb,  he  charged  the  Bishop  to 
remove  the  body  out  of  the  Cathedral,  when  he  could  find  a 
fit  opportunity  so  to  do  ;  in  regard  that  Archbishop  Becket 
had  excommunicated  him  heretofore,  because  he  had  married 
his  first  cousin,  the  daughter  of  Grono  ab  Kdwyn,  and  thnt 
notwithstanding  he  had  continued  to  live  with  her  till  she 
died.  The  Bishop,  in  obedience  to  the  charge,  made  a  pas- 
sage from  the  vault  through  the  south  wall  of  the  church 
under  ground,  and  so  secretly  shoved  the  body  into  the 
churchyard."  —  Royal  Tribes.    From  the  Hengwrt  MS. 

*'  One  of  the  first  things  we  asked  to  see  was  the  tomb  of 
Potemkin.  All  Europe  has  heard  that  he  was  buried  in 
Cherson  ;  and  a  magnificent  sepulchre  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected for  a  person  so  renowned.  The  reader  will  imagine 
our  surprise,  when,  in  answer  to  our  inquiries  concerning  his 
remains,  we  were  told  that  no  one  knew  what  was  become  of 
them. 

••  Potemkin,  the  Illustrious,  the  powerful,  of  all  the  princes 
that  ever  lived  the  roost  princely,  of  all  Imficrial  favourites 
the  most  favoured,  had  not  a  spot  wliich  might  be  called  his 
grave.  He,  who  not  only  governed  all  Russia,  but  even  made 
the  haughty  Catherine  his  suppliant,  had  not  the  distinction 
possessed  by  the  humblest  of  the  human  race.  The  particu- 
lar! respecting  the  ultimate  disposal  of  his  body,  as  they  were 
communicated  to  me  upon  the  spot  on  the  most  credible  tes- 
timony, merit  cursory  detail. 

"  The  corpse  soon  after  his  death  was  brought  to  Cherson, 
and  placed  beneath  a  dome  of  the  small  church  belonging  to 
the  fortress,  opposite  to  the  altar.  After  the  usual  ceremony 
of  interment,  the  vault  was  covered,  merely  by  restoring  to 
their  former  situation  the  planks  of  wood  belonging  to  the 


We  too  in  Gwyneth  are  to  take  the  yoke 
Of  Rome  upon  our  necks ; . .  but  you  may  tell 
Tour  Pope,  that  when  I  sail  upon  the  seas, 
I  shall  not  strike  a  topsail  for  the  breath 
Of  all  his  maledictions  I 

Saying  thus. 
He  tum'd  away,  lest  fiarther  speech  might  call 
Farther  reply,  and  kindle  fiirther  wrath. 
More  easy  to  avoid  than  to  aUay. 
Therefore  he  left  the  church ;  and  soon  his  mind 
To  gentler  mood  was  won,  by  social  talk 
And  the  sweet  prattle  of  that  blue-eyed  boy. 
Whom  in  his  arms  he  fondled. 

But  when  now 
Evening  had  settled,  to  the  door  there  came 
One  of  the  brethren  of  the  Monaster)', 
Who  called  Prince  Madoc  forth.     Apart  they  went, 
And  in  the  low  su9piclous  voice  of  fear. 
Though  none  was  nigh,  the  Monk  began.    Be  calm, 
Prince  Madoc,  while  I  speak,  and  patiently 
Hear  to  the  end  !     Thou  know'st  that,  in  his  Wk, 
Becket  did  excommunicate  thy  sire 
For  his  unlawful  marriage ;  but  the  King, 
Feeling  no  sin  in  conscience,  heeded  not 
The  ineflScient  censure.     Mow  when  Baldwin 
Beheld  his  monument  to-day,  impell'd. 
As  we  do  think,  by  anger  against  thee. 
He  swore  that,  even  as  Owen  in  his  deeds 
Disown'd  the  Church  when  living,  even  so 
The  Church  disown'd  him  dead',  and  that  his  corpse 
No  longer  should  be  suffered  to  pollute 
The  Sanctuary ...  Be  patient,  I  beseech. 
And  hear  me  out     Gerald  at  this,  who  felt 
A  natural  horror,  sought, . .  as  best  he  knew 


floor  of  the  building.  Many  inhabitants  of  Cherson,  as  well 
as  English  oflScers  in  the  Russian  service,  who  resided  in  the 
neighbourhood,  had  seen  the  coflSn :  this  was  extremely 
ordinary,  but  the  practice  of  showing  it  to  strangers  prevailed 
for  some  years  after  Poterokln's  decease.  The  Emprest  Ca> 
therlne  either  had,  or  pretended  to  have,  an  intention  of 
erecting  a  superb  monument  to  his  memory  ;  whether  at 
Cherson  or  elsewhere,  is  unknown.  Her  sudden  death  is  be- 
lieved to  have  prevented  the  completion  of  this  design. 

**  The  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  story  remains  now 
to  be  rtlatcd:  the  coffin  itself  has  disappeared:  iuttead  of 
any  answer  to  the  varioiu  Inquiries  we  made  concerning  it, 
we  were  cautioned  to  be  silent.  *  No  one.'  said  a  rountrj-man 
ofours,  living  hi  the  place.  '  dares  to  mention  the  name  of 
Potemkin.'  At  length  we  received  intelligence  that  the 
verger  could  satisfy  our  curiosity,  if  we  would  venture  to  a»k 
him. 

**  We  soon  found  the  means  of  encouraging  a  little  com- 
munication on  his  part ;  and  were  then  told,  that  the  bodj, 
by  the  Emperor  Paul's  command,  had  been  taken  up,  aiid 
thrown  into  the  ditch  of  the  fortress.  These  orders  were 
Implicitly  obeyed.  A  hole  was  dug  in  the  fosae.  into  which 
his  remains  were  thrown,  with  as  Utile  ceremony  as  if  they 
were  those  of  a  dead  dog ;  but  this  pr(H:edure  taking  place 
during  the  night,  very  few  were  informed  of  the  disposal  of 
the  body.  An  eye-witness  of  the  fact  assured  me  that  the 
coffin  no  longer  existed  in  the  vault  where  it  was  origiDaily 
placed ;  and  the  Verger  was  actually  proceeding  to  point  out 
,  the  place  where  the  body  was  abandoned,  when  the  Bishop 
himself,  happening  to  arrive,  took  away  my  guide,  and  with 
menaces  but  too  likely  to  be  fulfilled,  prevented  our  beiiif 
more  fully  informed  concerning  the  obloquy  at  present  in- 
volving Potemkin."— C/arir's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  602. 
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u^ty  Friiiiate*8  temper, . .  to  dissuade 

tk  argument*  and  chiefly  urged 

ick  and  flery  nature  of  our  nation, . . 

the  sight  of  such  indignity, 
ould  arise  in  arms,  and  limb  from  limb 
ecemeal  him  and  all  his  company, 
lid  this  prevail,  that  he  will  now 
t  the  deed  in  secret ;  and,  this  night, 
her*s  body  finom  its  resting  place, 
X* !  shall  be  torn,  and  cast  aside 
s  unhallow'd  pit,  with  foul  disgrace 
ntumelious  wrong. 

Sayest  thou  to-night  ? 
Madoc. . .  Ay,  at  midnight,  he  replied, 
lis  impiety  be  perpetrated. 
>re  hath  Oerald,  fbr  the  reverence 
rs  to  Owen's  royal  memory, 
ee  the  Udings.     Now  be  temperate 
just  anger.  Prince !  and  shed  no  blood, 
now'st  how  dearly  the  Plantagenet 
for  Becket's  death ;  and  be  thou  sure, 
1  thou  thyself  shouldst  sail  beyond  the  storm, 

would  fall  on  Britain. 

While  he  spake, 
was  still ;  the  feeling  work'd  too  deep 
ech,  or  visible  sign.     At  length  he  said, 
'  amid  their  midnight  sacrilege 
1  appear  among  them  ? 

It  were  well ; 
onk  replied,  if,  at  a  sight  like  that, 
anst  withhold  thy  hand. 

Oh,  fear  me  not  I 
od  true  friend,  said  Madoc.     I  am  calm, 
Im  as  thou  beholdest  me  will  prove 
1  and  action.     Quick  I  am  to  feel 
Us, . .  perhaps  o'er-hasty  :  summer  gnats, 
I  my  cheek  unguarded,  may  infix 
kin-deep  stings,  to  vex  and  irritate ; 
the  wolf,  or  forest  boar,  be  nigh, 
vake  to  danger.     Even  so 
a  mind  of  steel  and  adamant 
t  all  greater  wrongs.     My  heart  hath  now 
k1  its  impulse  ;  and  thou  shalt  behold 
i  this  strange  and  hideous  circumstance 
find  profit .  . .  Only,  my  true  friend, 

have  entrance. 

At  the  western  porch, 
n  the  complines  and  the  matin-bell, . . 
9nk  made  answer :  thou  shalt  find  the  door 

Tby  single  person  will  suflSlce ; 
Idwin  knows  his  danger,  and  the  hour 
It  or  fear  convicts  him,  both  alike 
irious.     Now,  farewell ! 

Then  Madoc  took 
it  aside,  and  in  his  private  ear 
im  the  puriK>rt,  and  wherein  his  help 
•eded.     Night  came  on  ;  the  hearth  was  heapt, 
jraen  went  to  rest     They  twain,  the  while, 

the  board,  and  while  the  untasted  bowl 
yy  them,  watch'd  the  glass  whose  falling  sands 
at  the  weary  hours.     The  hour  is  come; 

Madoc  helm'd  his  head,  and  from  his  neck 
ig  the  bugle-hom ;  they  took  their  shields, 
nee  in  hand  went  forth.     And  now  arrived, 
ilts  give  back  before  them,  and  the  door 
n  iti  heavy  hinge. 


Beside  the  grave 
Stood  Baldwin  and  the  Prior,  who,  albeit 
Cambrian  himself^  in  fear  and  awe  obey*d 
The  lordly  Primate's  wilL     They  stood  and  watch'd 
Their  ministers  perform  the  irreverent  work. 
And  now  with  spade  and  mattock  have  they  broken 
Into  the  house  of  death,  and  now  have  they 
Fnmi  the  stone  coffin  wrench*d  the  ircm  crampty 
When  sudden  interruption  startled  them. 
And  clad  in  complete  mail  from  head  to  foot. 
They  saw  the  Prince  come  in.  Their  tapers  ^eam*d 
Upon  his  visage,  as  he  wore  his  helm 
Open  ;  and  when  in  that  pale  countenance,. . 
For  the  strong  feeling  blanch'd  his  cheek, .  .they  nw 
His  fiither's  living  lineaments,  a  fear 
Like  ague  shook  them.     But  anon  that  flt 
Of  scared  imagination  to  the  sense 
Of  other  peril  yielded,  when  they  heard 
Prince  Madoc's  dreadfiil  voice.     Stay  1  he  exclafaii'd. 
As  now  they  would  have  fled  ; . .  stir  not  a  man^ . . 
Or  if  I  once  put  breath  into  this  horn. 
All  Wales  will  hear,  as  if  dead  Owen  call'd 
For  vengeance  from  that  grave.     Sdr  not  a  man. 
Or  not  a  man  shall  live !     The  doors  are  watch'd. 
And  ye  are  at  my  mercy ! 

But  at  that, 
Baldwin  fh)m  the  altar  seixed  the  crucifix. 
And  held  it  forth  to  Madoc,  and  cried  out, 
He  who  strikes  roe,  strikes  Him ;  forbear,  on  pain 

Of  endless 

Peace  1  quoth  Madoc,  and  proflme  not 
The  holy  Cross,  with  those  polluted  hands 
Of  midnight  sacrilege ! . .  Peace  1  I  harm  thee  not, .  • 
Be  wise,  and  thou  art  safe. . .  For  thee,  thou  know'st. 
Prior,  that  if  thy  treason  were  divulged, 
David  would  hang  thee  on  thy  steeple  top, 
To  feed  the  steeple  daws :  Obey  and  live  1 
Go,  bring  flne  linen  and  a  coffer  meet 
To  bear  these  relics ;  and  do  ye,  meanwhOe, 
Proceed  upon  your  work. 

They  at  his  word 
Raised  the  stone  cover,  and  displa/d  the  dead. 
In  royal  grave-clothes  habited,  his  arms 
Cross'd  on  the  breast,  with  precious  gums  and  spice 
Fragrant,  and  incorruptibly  preserved. 
At  Madoc's  bidding,  round  the  corpse  they  wrap 
The  linen  web,  fold  within  fold  involved ; 
They  laid  it  in  the  coffer,  and  with  cloth 
At  head  and  foot  filled  every  interval 
And  prest  it  down  compact;  they  closed  the  lid. 
And  Madoc  with  his  signet  seal'd  it  thrice. 
Then  said  he  to  his  host.  Bear  thou  at  dawn 
This  treasure  to  the  ships.     My  Other's  bones 
Shall  have  their  resting-place,  where  mhie  one  day 
May  moulder  by  their  side.    He  shall  be  Aree 
In  death,  who  living  did  so  well  maintain 
His  and  his  country's  freedom.     As  for  ye, 
For  your  own  safety,  ye  I  wean  will  keep 
My  secret  safe.     So  saying,  he  went  his  way. 

XVL 

DAVm. 

Now  hath  the  Lord  of  Ocean  once  again 
Set  foot  in  Mona.  Llaian  there  receives 
Sisterly  greeting  firom  the  royal  maid, 

__ 
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Who,  wliile  she  tempers  to  the  puhlic  eye 
Her  welcome,  safely  to  the  boy  indulged 
In  fond  endearments  of  instinctive  love. 
When  the  first  flow  of  joy  was  overpast. 
How  went  the  equipment  on,  the  Prince  enquired. 
Nay,  brother,  quoth  Goervyl,  ask  thou  that 
Of  Urien  ^ . .  it  hath  been  his  sole  employ 
Daily  fhmi  cock-crow  until  even-song. 
That  he  hath  laid  aside  all  other  thoughts, 
Forgetful  even  of  me  !     She  said  and  smiled 
Flayfiil  reproach  upon  the  good  old  man. 
Who  in  such  chiding  as  affection  loves. 
Dallying  with  terms  of  wrong,  retum'd  rebuke. 
There,  Madoc,  pointing  to  the  shore,  he  cried. 
There  are  they  moor'd ;  six  gallant  barks,  as  trim 
And  worthy  of  the  sea  as  ever  yet 
Gave  canvass  to  the  gale.     The  mariners 
Flock  to  thy  banner,  and  the  call  hath  roused 
Many  a  brave  spirit     Soon  as  Spring  shall  serve, 
There  need  be  no  delay.     I  should  depart 
Without  one  wish  that  lingers,  could  we  bear 
Ririd  from  hence,  and  break  poor  Rodri*s  chains, 
Thy  lion-hearted  brother ; .  . .  and  that  boy. 
If  he  were  with  us,  Madoc  I  that  dear  boy 
Llewelyn ! 

Sister,  said  the  Prince  at  that. 
How  sped  the  Queen  ? 

Oh,  Madoc  t  she  replied, 
A  hard  and  unrelenting  heart  hath  he. 
The  gentle  Emma  told  me  she  had  fail'd. 
And  that  was  all  she  told ;  but  in  her  eye 
I  could  see  sorrow  struggling.     She  complains  not. 
And  yet  I  know,  in  bittemeK  laments 
The  hour  which  brought  her  as  a  victim  here. 

Then  I  will  seek  the  Monarch,  Madoc  cried ; 
And  forth  he  went     Cold  welcome  David  gave, 
Such  as  might  chill  a  suppliant ;  but  the  Prince 
Fearless  began.     I  found  at  Dinevawr 
Our  brother  Ririd,  and  he  made  his  suit 
That  he  might  follow  me,  a  banished  man. 
He  waits  thine  answer  at  the  court  of  Rhys. 
Now  I  beseech  thee,  David,  say  to  him 
His  fiither's  hall  is  open  I 

Then  the  King 
Replied,  I  told  thee,  Madoc,  thy  request 
Displeased  me  heretofore ;  I  wam'd  thee,  too, 
To  shun  the  rebel ;  yet  my  messenger 
Tells  me,  the  guests  at  Dinevawr  who  sate 
At  board  with  Rhys  and  drank  of  his  own  cup 
Were  Madoc  and  Lord  Ririd. .  .  Was  this  well. 
This  open  disobedience  to  my  will. 
And  my  express  command  ? 

Madoc  subdued 
His  rising  wrath.     If  I  should  tell  thee.  Sire, 
He  answer'd,  by  what  chance  it  so  fell  out, 
I  should  of  disobedience  stand  excused. 
Even  were  it  here  a  crime.     Tet  think  again, 
David,  and  let  thy  better  mind  prevail ! 
I  am  his  surety  here ;  he  comes  alone; 
The  strength  of  yonder  armament  is  mine  ; 
And  when  did  I  deceive  thee  ?  . .  I  did  hope, 
For  natural  love  and  public  decency. 
That  ye  would  part  in  f^riendship. . .  let  that  pass ! 
He  may  remain  and  Join  me  in  the  hour 
Of  embarkation.     Bat  for  thine  own  sake. 


Cast  off  these  vile  suspicions,  and  the  Uax 
That  makes  its  danger  I    Call  to  mind,  my  brother, 
The  rampart  that  we  were  to  Owen's  throne ! 
Are  there  no  moments  when  the  thoughts  and  loves 
Of  other  days  return  ?  . .  Let  Rodrl  loose ! 
Restore  him  to  his  birthright  I . .  Why  wouldst  thou 
Hold  him  in  chains,  when  benefits  would  bind 
His  noble  spirit  ? 

Leave  met  cried  the  King; 
Thou  know'st  the  theme  is  hateful  to  my  ear. 
I  have  the  mastery  now,  and  idle  words, 
Madoc,  shall  never  thrust  me  fnim  the  throne, 
Which  this  right  arm  in  battle  hardly  won. 
There  must  he  lie  till  nature  set  him  f^. 
And  so  deliver  both.     Trespass  no  more  I 

A  little  yet  bear  with  me,  Madoc  cried. 
I  leave  this  land  for  ever ;  let  me  first 
Behold  my  brother  Rodri,  lest  he  think 
My  summer  love  be  withered,  and  in  wrath 
Remember  me  hereafter. 

Leave  me,  Madoc ! 
Speedily,  ere  indulgence  grow  a  fault, 
Exclaim'd  the  Monarch.     Do  not  tempt  my  wrath; 
Thou  know*st  me ! 

Ay !  the  Ocean  Prince  replied, 
I  know  thee,  David,  and  I  pity  thee, 
Thou  poor,  suspicious,  miserable  man ! 
Friend  hast  thou  none,  except  thy  country's  foe, 
That  hateAil  Saxon,  he  whose  bloody  hand 
Pluck'd  out  thy  brethren's  eyes;  and  for  thy  kin, 
Them  hast  thou  made  thy  perilous  enemies. 
What  if  the  Lion  Rodri  were  abroad  ? 
What  if  Llewelyn's  banner  were  display'd  ? 
The  sword  of  England  could  not  save  thee  then. 
Frown  not,  and  menace  not  1  for  what  am  I, 
That  I  should  fear  thine  anger  ? .  .  And  with  that 
He  tum'd  indignant  fh>m  the  wrathful  king. 


xvn. 

THE   DEPARTURE. 

WiKTiR  hath  pass'd  away ;  the  vernal  storms 

Have  spent  their  rage,  the  ships  are  stored,  and  now 

To-morrow  they  depart     That  day  a  Boy, 

Weary  and  foot-sore,  to  Aberfraw  came. 

Who  to  Goervj'l's  chamber  made  his  way. 

And  caught  the  hem  of  her  garment,  and  exclaim'd, 

A  boon> . .  a  boon, . .  dear  Lady  I     Nor  did  he 

Wait  more  reply  than  that  encouragement. 

Which  her  sweet  eye  and  lovely  sniile  bestow'd ; 

I  am  a  poor,  unhappy,  orphan  boy. 

Bom  to  fair  promises  and  better  hopes. 

But  now  forlorn.     Take  me  to  be  your  page  I . . 

For  blessed  Mary's  sake,  refuse  me  not  1 

I  have  no  friend  on  earth,  nor  hope  but  this. 

The  boy  was  fair ;  and  though  his  eyes  were  swoln, 
And  cheek  defiled  with  tears,  and  though  his  voice 
Came  choak'd  by  grief,  yet  to  that  earnest  eye 
And  supplicating  voice  so  musical. 
It  had  not  sure  been  easy  to  refuse 
The  boon  he  begg'd.     I  cannot  grant  thy  suit, 
Goervyl  cried,  but  I  can  aid  it,  boy  I . . 
Go  ask  of  Madoc ! .  .  And  herself  arose. 
And  led  him  where  her  brother  on  the  shore 
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lay  the  last  emtMffkment  oversaw. 
Ti  then  took  his  numtle  by  the  skirt, 
nelt  and  made  his  suit ;  she  too  began 
>,  but  Madoc  smiling  on  the  Maid, 
ty  the  virtue  of  the  countenance 
look'd  for  fovour,  lightly  gave  the  yes. 

?re  wert  thou,  Caradoc,  when  that  fair  boy 

lis  false  tale  ?  for  hadst  thou  heard  the  voice, 

mtle  voice  so  musically  sweet, 

.>en  that  earnest  eye,  it  would  have  beal*d 

ounded  heart,  and  thou  hadst  voyaged  on 

ippiest  man  that  ever  yet  forsook 

live  country  1     He,  on  board  the  bark, 

o'er  the  vessel-side,  and  there  he  stood 

ized,  almost  unconscious  that  he  gazed, 

d  yon  distant  mountains  where  she  dwelt, 

I,  his  beloved.     Caradoc, 

I,  thy  beloved,  is  at  hand  ! 

•Iden  locks  are  clipt,  and  her  blue  eye 

dering  through  the  throng  in  search  of  thee, 

lose  dear  sake  she  hath  forsaken  all. 

Hrm  her  fiilse,  that  her  frail  constancy 

t  from  her  father's  anger,  that  she  lives 

^r's  victim  bride;  but  she  hath  fled 

:hat  unnatural  anger ;  hath  escaped 

^natural  union ;  she  is  on  the  shore, 

I,  blue-eyed  maid,  a  seemly  boy, 

.re  thy  fortunes,  to  reward  thy  love, 

I  the  land  of  peace  to  follow  thee, 

he  ocean  waves. 

Now  all  is  done. 

beeves  and  flocks  and  water  all  aboard ; 
-y  East  blows,  and  not  a  sign  of  change 
the  clear  firmament     The  Sea-I^rd  sate 

last  banquet  in  his  brother's  court, 
eard  the  song :  It  told  of  Owen's  fame, 
with  his  Normen  and  assembled  force 
ienne  and  Gascony,  and  Anjou*s  strength, 
lemlng's  aid  and  England's  chosen  troops, 
the  ascent  of  Berw>'n,  many  a  day 
ixon  vainly  on  his  mountain  foes 
need  his  wrath ;  fur  Mona's  dragon  sons, 
ry  patience  baffled  long  his  force, 
ig  slow  Famine  to  their  aid  i,  and  help'd 

angry  Elements,  and  Sickness  sent 
Heaven,  and  Fear  that  of  its  vigour  robb'd 
^althy  arm ; . .  then  in  quick  entcn^rize 
I  his  weary  and  dishearten'd  host, 
ith  defeat  and  loss  and  obloquy 
1  with  all  his  nations.     Madoc  gave 
irit  to  the  song ;  he  felt  the  theme 
r>'  pulse ;  the  recollection  came, 
d  and  heighten'd  to  intenser  pain, 
n  Aberfraw,  in  his  father's  ball, 
v^er  more  should  share  the  feast  nor  hear 
:holng  harp  again !     Ilis  heart  was  full : 


zm  mach  affected,*'  says  old  Fuller,  "  with  the  In- 
of  an  English  nobleman,  who,  following  the  camp  of 
lenry  III.  in  these  parts  ( Cacrnarronshire^  wrote 
)  his  friends,  abotit  the  end  of  September.  1243,  the 
truth  Indeed  as  followeth :  *  We  lie  in  our  tents, 
ig,  fasting,  prajing,  and  freezing  ;  we  watch  for  fear 
iVelshmen,  who  are  wont  to  invade  us  in  the  night ; 
for  wont  of  meat,  for  the  half-pennj  loaf  ii  worth 


And,  yielding  to  its  yearnings,  in  that  mood 

Of  awefiil  fieeling,  he  call'd  forth  the  Ring, 

And  led  him  ftrora  the  palace-porch,  and  stretch'd 

His  hand  toward  the  ocean,  and  exclalm'd. 

To-morrow  over  yon  wide  waves  I  go ; 

To-morrow,  never  to  return,  I  leave 

My  native  land  I  O  David,  O  my  brother. 

Turn  not  impatiently  a  reckless  ear 

To  that  affectionate  and  natural  voice 

Which  thou  wilt  hear  no  more  I  Release  our  brethren. 

Recall  the  wanderers  home,  and  link  them  to  thee 

By  cordial  confidence,  by  benefits 

Which  bless  the  benefactor.     Be  not  thou 

As  is  the  black  and  melancholy  yew 

That  strikes  into  the  grave  its  baleflil  roots. 

And  prospers  cm  the  dead  I  < . .  The  Saxon  King, . . 

Think  not  I  wrong  him  now  ;  . .  an  hour  like  thli 

Hath  soften'd  all  my  harsher  feelings  down ; 

Nor  will  I  hate  him  for  his  sister's  sake. 

Thy  gentle  Queen, . .  whom,  that  great  God  may  bless, 

And,  blessing  her,  bless  thee  and  our  dear  country. 

Shall  never  be  forgotten  in  my  prayers  ; 

But  he  is  fkr  away ;  and  should  there  come 

The  evil  hour  upon  thee, . .  if  thy  kin, 

Wearied  by  suffering,  and  driven  desperate. 

Should  lift  the  sword,  or  young  Llewelyn  raise 

His  banner  and  demand  his  father's  throne, . . 

Were  it  not  trusting  to  a  broken  reed, 

To  lean  on  England's  aid  ?  . .  I  urge  thee  not 

For  answer  now ;  but  sometimes,  O  my  brother ! 

Sometimes  recall  to  mind  my  purting  words. 

As  'twere  the  death-bed  counsel  of  the  IHend 

Who  loved  thee  best ! 

The  affection  of  his  voice. 
So  mild  and  solemn,  soften'd  David's  heart; 
He  saw  his  brother's  eyes,  suffused  with  tean. 
Shine  in  the  moon-beam  as  he  spake ;  the  King 
Rememher'd  his  departure,  and  he  felt 
Feelings,  which  long  fh>m  his  disnatured  breast 
Ambition  had  expell'd :  he  could  almost 
Have  foUow'd  their  strong  impulse.     From  the  shofv, 
Madoc  with  quick  and  agitated  step 
Had  sought  his  home ;  the  monarch  went  his  way, 
Serious  and  slow,  and  laid  him  down  that  night 
With  painftil  recollections,  and  such  thoughts. 
As  might,  if  Heaven  had  will'd  it,  have  matured 
To  penitence  and  peace. 

The  day  is  come. 
The  adventurers  in  Saint  Cybi's  holy  fane 
Hear  the  last  mass,  and  all  assoil'd  of  sin 
Partake  the  bread  of  Christian  fellowship. 
Then,  as  the  Priest  his  benediction  gave, 
They  knelt  in  such  an  aweful  stillness  husU'd, 
As  with  yet  more  oppression  seem'd  to  load 
The  burthen'd  heart     At  times  and  half  supprest, 
Womanly  sobs  were  heard,  and  manly  cheeks 
Were  wet  with  silent  tears.    Now  forth  they  go^ 


five  pence ;  we  pray  to  God  to  send  us  home  ipeedlly ;  we 
freeze  for  want  of  winter  garments,  having  nothing  but  thin 
linen  betwixt  us  and  tlie  wind.* " 

*  "  IJke  the  black  and  melancholick  yew-tree. 

Dost  think  to  root  thyself  in  dead  men's  graves, 
And  yet  to  prosper  ?  " 

IVehtUr'M  White  Devil,  or  t'iUorim  Coromboun, 
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And  at  the  portal  of  the  Church  imftiii 
Prince  Madoc's  banner ;  at  that  sight  a  shout 
Burst  fipom  his  followers,  and  the  hills  and  rocks 
Thrice  echoed  their  acclaim. 

There  lie  the  ships, 
Their  saik  ail  loose,  their  streamers  rolling  out 
With  sinuous  flow  and  swell,  like  water-snakes, 
Curling  aloft;  the  waves  are  gaf  with  boats. 
Pinnace  and  barge  and  coracle, . .  the  sea 
Swarms  like  the  shore  with  life.     Oh  what  a  sight 
Of  beauty  for  the  spirit  unconcem'd. 
If  heart  there  be  which  unconcem'd  could  view 
A  sight  like  this  ! . .  how  yet  more  beautiful 
For  him,  whose  soul  can  feel  and  understand 
The  solemn  import !     Yonder  they  embark, 
Touth,  beauty,  valour,  virtue,  reverend  age; 
Some  led  by  love  of  noble  enterprize. 
Others,  who,  desperate  of  their  country's  weal. 
Fly  from  the  impending  yoke ;  all  warm  alike 
With  confidence  and  high  heroic  hope. 
And  all  in  one  fraternal  bond  coi^joinM 
By  reverence  to  their  Chief^  the  best  beloved 
That  ever  yet  on  hopefiil  enterprise 
Led  gallant  army  forth.     He,  even  now 
Lord  of  himself,  by  £adth  in  God  and  love 
To  roan  subdues  the  feeling  of  this  hour. 
The  bitterest  of  his  being. 

At  this  time. 
Pale,  and  with  feverish  eye,  the  King  came  up, 
And  led  him  somewhat  from  the  throng  apart. 
Saying,  I  sent  at  day-break  to  release 
Rodri  from  prison,  meaning  that  with  thee 
He  should  depart  in  peace ;  but  he  was  gone. 
This  very  night  he  had  escaped  1 . .  Perchance, 
As  I  do  hope, . .  it  was  thy  doing,  Biadoc  ? 
Is  he  aboard  the  fleet  ? 

I  would  he  were  I 
Madoc  replied ;  with  what  a  lighten'd  heart 
Then  should  I  sail  away  1     Ririd  is  there 
Alone . . .  alas !  that  this  was  done  so  late  I 

Reproach  me  not  t  half  sullenly  the  King, 
Answering,  exclaim'd ;  Madoc,  reproach  me  not! 
Thou  know*st  how  hardly  I  attain*d  the  throne ; 
And  is  it  strange  that  I  should  guard  with  fear 
The  precious  prise  ?. .  Now, . .  when  I  would  have  taken 
Thy  counsel, .  .  be  the  evil  on  his  head  t 
Blame  me  not  now,  my  brother,  lest  sometimes 
I  call  again  to  mind  thy  parting  words 
In  sorrow! 

Qod  be  with  thee  I  Madoc  cried ; 
And  if  at  times  the  harshness  of  a  heart. 
Too  prone  to  wrath,  have  wrong*d  thee,  let  these  tears 
Eflboe  all  faults,  I  leave  thee,  O  my  brother. 
With  all  a  brother's  feelings  1 

So  he  said. 
And  grasp'd,  with  trembling  tenderness,  his  hand. 
Then  calm*d  himself,  and  moved  toward  the  boat 
Emma,  though  tears  would  have  their  way  and  sighs 
Would  swell,  suppressing  still  all  words  of  woe, 

1  **  The  three  Rettorationi  in  the  Circle  of  HapplneM ; 
Rratonition  of  original  geoiiu  and  character ;  Rettoratkm  <^ 
alt  that  teat  beloved ;  and  the  Restoration  of  Remembrance 
flrom  the  origin  of  all  things :  without  these  perfect  happiness 
cannot  exiit.*'—  Triadi  qf  Barditm»  89. 


FolIow*d  Ooervyl  to  the  extremest  shore. 
But  then  as  on  the  plank  the  maid  set  foot. 
Did  Emma,  staying  her  by  the  hand,  pluck  out 
The  crucifix,  which  next  her  heart  she  wore 
In  reverence  to  its  relic,  and  she  cried, 
Tet  ere  we  part  change  with  me,  dear  Goervyl, . . 
Dear  sister,  loved  too  well,  or  lost  too  soon  I . . 
I  shall  betake  me  often  to  my  prayers. 
Never  in  them,  Goervyl,  of  Uiy  name 
Unmindful ; . .  thou  too  wilt  remember  me 
Still  in  thy  orisons; . .  but  God  forefend 
That  ever  misery  should  make  thee  find 
This  Cross  thy  only  comforter  I 

She  said. 
And  kiss'd  the  holy  pledge,  as  each  to  each 
Transferr'd  the  mutual  gift     Nor  could  the  Mild 
Answer  for  agony,  to  that  &rewell; 
She  held  Queen  Emma  to  her  breast,  and  clow 
She  dsap'd  her  with  a  strong  convulsive  sob, 
Silently.     Madoc  too  in  silence  went. 
But  prest  a  kiss  on  Emma's  lips,  and  left 
His  tears  upon  her  cheek.     With  disxy  eyes 
Gazing  she  stood,  nor  saw  the  boat  push  ofi^ . . 
The  dashing  of  the  oars  awaken'd  her ; 
She  wipes  her  tears  away,  to  view  once  more 
Those  dear  Cuniliar  &ces; . .  they  are  dim 
In  the  distance ;  never  shall  her  waking  eye 
Behold  them,  till  the  hour  of  happiness. 
When  death  hath  made  her  pure  for  perfect  bliss  1 ' 

Two  hearts  alone  of  all  that  company. 
Of  all  the  thousands  who  beheld  the  scene. 
Partook  unmingled  joy.     Dumb  with  delight, 
Toung  Hod  views  the  ships  and  feels  the  boat 
Rock  on  the  heaving  waves;  and  Lbdan  felt 
Comfort, . .  though  sad,  yet  comfort, . .  that  for  her 
No  eye  was  left  to  weep,  nor  heart  to  mourn. 

Hark  I  'tis  the  mariners  with  voice  attuned 
Timing  their  toil  I  and  now  with  gentle  gales, 
Slow  fh>m  the  holy  haven  they  depart 
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Now  hath  the  evening  settled ;  the  broad  Moon 
Rolls  through  the  rifted  clouds.     With  gentle  gales 
Slowly  they  glide  along,  when  they  behold 
A  boat  with  press  of  sail  and  stress  of  oar 
Speed  forward  to  the  fleet;  and  now,  arrived 
Beside  the  Chieftain's  vessel,  one  enquires 
If  Madoc  be  aboard  ?  the  answer  given. 
Swift  he  ascended  up  the  lofty  side. 
With  Joyful  wonder  did  the  Ocean  Lord 
Again  behold  Llewelyn ;  but  he  gazed 
DoubtfuUy  on  his  comrade's  countenance, . . 
A  meagre  man,  severe  of  brow,  his  eye 
Stem.     Thou  dost  view  me,  Madoc,  he  exdalm'd. 
As  'twere  a  stranger's  face.    I  marvel  not  1 

I  have  thoagfat  it  unnecessary  to  giro  a  connected  acrooat 
of  the  Bardic  system  in  these  Notes,  as  It  has  been  so  well 
done  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Turner,  in  his  Vindication  of  tbe 
Ancient  British  Poems. 
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\g  aflUctioiu  of  my  prison  house 
umged  me. 

Rodri !  cried  the  Prince,  and  fell 
is  neck  ; .  .  last  night,  subdued  at  length 
mlicitatkms,  did  the  King 
deliver  thee,  that  thou  shouldst  share 
py  enterprize  ; . .  and  thou  art  come, 
my  wish  t 

Nay,  Madoc,  nay,  not  so  t 
rered,  with  a  stem  and  bitter  smile ; 
[lant  boy  hath  given  me  liberty, 
rill  pay  him  with  his  father's  throne, 
my  other's  soul ! .  .  Last  night  we  fled 
ise  of  l)ondage,  and  in  the  sea-caves 
we  Iurk*d  securely.     Here  I  come, 
see  thee  once  before  I  die, 
•  farewell, .  .  dear  brother  : 

Would  to  God 
rpose  could  be  changed  !  the  Sea  Lord  cried ; 
u  art  roused  by  wrongs,  and  who  shall  tame 
»n  heart  ? . .  This  only.  If  your  lot 
curable,  will  I  beseech  of  ye, 
his  Queen  the  fair  PUntagenet, 
)urable  humanity  ye  show, 
own  virtue,  and  in  gratitude, 
lath  pleaded  for  you,  and  hath  urged 
band  on  your  pari,  till  it  hath  tum'd 
th  upon  herself.     Oh  !  deal  ye  by  her 
our  dearest  sister  in  distress, 
1  so  dear  is  she  to  Madoc's  heari : 
w  I  know  she  from  Aberfraw's  tower 
h  these  specks  upon  the  moonlight  sea. 
?ps  for  my  departure,  and  for  me 
p  her  prayers  to  Heaven,  nor  thinks  that  now 
nake  mine  to  man  in  her  behalf ! 

1  Rodri,  Rest  assured  for  her.    I  swear, 
iead  mother,  so  to  deal  with  her 

thyself  wouldst  dictate,  as  herself 
sh. 

The  tears  fell  fast  from  Madoc's  eyes : 
n  !  O  my  country  !  he  exclaim'd, 
'  thus  by  civil  strife  convulsed, 
dren*s  blood  flowing  to  satisfy 
Idren's  rage,  how  wilt  tbou  still  supix>rt 
iggle  with  the  Saxon  ? 

Rodri  cried, 
To  shall  not  be  long.     Mona  will  rise 
,-,  to  welcome  mc  her  rightful  Ijord ; 
.'  be  to  the  King  who  rules  by  fear, 
inger  comes  against  him  ! 

Fear  not  thou 
ain  !  quoth  Llewelyn ;  for  not  yet 
ntry  of  our  fathers  shall  resign 
le  among  the  nations.     Though  her  Sun 
)ra  his  eminence,  the  voice  of  man 

arrest  him  on  his  downward  way. 
ms  by  day,  my  visions  in  the  niuht, 
er  welfare.     I  shall  mount  the  throne, . . 
[loc  !  and  the  Bard  of  years  to  come, 
•ps  of  Arthur's  and  of  Owen's  deeds, 
th  the  Worthies  of  his  country  rank 
1*8  name.     Dear  Uncle,  fare  thee  well  I . . 
most  could  wish  I  had  been  bom 
)ler  lot,  that  I  might  follow  thee, 
ion  of  this  noble  enterprize. 


Think  of  Llewelyn  often,  who  will  oft 
Remember  thee  in  love  ! 

For  the  last  time 
He  press'd  his  Uncle's  hand,  and  Rodri  gave 
The  last  farewell ;  then  went  the  twain  their  way. 

So  over  ocean  through  the  moonlight  wavei» 
Prince  Madoc  sail'd  with  all  his  company. 
No  nobler  crew  flU'd  that  heroic  bark. 
Which  bore  the  first  adventurers  of  the  deep 
To  seek  the  Golden  Fleece  on  barbarous  shores : 
Nor  richlier  fhtught  did  that  illustrious  fleet 
Home  to  the  Happy  Island  hold  its  way, 
When  Amadis  with  his  prime  chivalry. 
He  of  all  chivalry  himself  the  flower, 
Came  from  the  rescue,  proud  of  Roman  spoils, 
And  Oriana,  fireed  fh»m  Roman  thraU. 
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THE  RETURN  TO  AZTLAN. 

Now  go  your  way,  ye  gallant  company, 

God  and  good  Angels  giuuti  ye  as  ye  go ! 

Blow  fairly.  Winds  of  Heaven  1    Te  Ocean  Waves, 

Swell  not  in  anger  to  that  feted  fleet  I 

For  not  of  conquest  greedy  nor  of  gold. 

Seek  they  the  distant  worid. . .  Blow  fairly.  Winds ! 

Waft,  Waves  of  Ocean,  well  your  blessed  load ! 

Fair  blew  the  Winds,  and  safely  did  the  Waves 
Bear  that  beloved  charge.    It  were  a  tale 
Would  rouse  adventurous  courage  in  a  boy, 
Making  him  long  to  be  a  mariner 
That  he  might  rove  the  main.  If  I  should  tell 
How  pleasantly  for  many  a  summer-day, 
Over  the  sunny  sea  with  wind  at  will. 
Prince  Madoc  sail'd ;  and  of  those  happy  Isles, 
Which  had  he  seen  ere  that  appointed  storm 
Drove  southward  his  slope  course,  there  he  had  pltch*d 
His  tent,  and  blest  his  lot  that  it  had  fallen 
In  land  so  fair ;  and  human  blood  had  reek*d 
Daily  on  Aztlan's  devilish  altars  stiU, 
But  other  doom  was  his,  more  arduous  toil 
Tet  to  achieve,  worse  danger  to  endure. 
Worse  evil  to  be  quell'd,  and  higher  good 
Which  passeth  not  away  educed  from  ill ; 
Whereof  all  unforeseeing,  yet  for  all 
Prepared  at  heart,  he  over  ocean  sails. 
Wafted  by  gentle  winds  o'er  gentle  waves, 
As  if  the  elements  combined  to  serve 
The  perfect  Prince,  by  God  and  man  beloved. 
And  now  how  joyfully  he  views  the  land, 
Skirting  like  morning  clouds  the  dusky  sea ; 
With  what  a  searching  eye  recals  to  mind 
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Foreland  and  creek  and  cape ;  how  happy  now 
Up  the  great  river  bends  at  last  his  way  1 

No  watchman  had  been  stationed  on  the  height 
To  seek  his  sails, . .  for  with  Cadwallon*s  hope 
Too  much  of  doubt  was  blended  and  of  fear : 
Tet  thitherward  whene'er  he  walked  abroad 
His  face,  as  if  instinctively,  was  tum*d  ; 
And  duly  mom  and  eve  Lincoya  there, 
As  though  religion  led  his  dnteous  feet. 
Went  up  to  gaxe.     He  on  a  st&ff  had  scored 
The  promised  moons  and  days ;  and  many  a  time 
Counting  again  its  often-told  account. 
So  to  beguile  impatience,  day  by  day 
Smoothed  off  witii  more  delight  the  dally  notch. 
But  now  that  the  appointed  time  was  nigh. 
Did  that  perpetual  presence  of  his  hope 
Haunt  him,  and  mingle  with  his  sleep,  and  mar 
The  natural  rest,  and  trouble  him  by  day. 
That  all  his  pleasure  was  at  earlii>st  light 
To  take  his  station,  and  at  latest  eve. 
If  he  might  see  the  sails  where  far  away 
Through  wide  savannahs  roll'd  the  silver  stream. 
Oh  then  with  .what  a  sudden  start  his  blood 
Flow*d  from  its  quicken'd  spring,  when  far  away 
He  spied  the  glittering  topsails !    For  a  while 
Distrustful  of  that  happy  sight,  till  now 
Slowly  he  sees  them  rise,  and  wind  along 
Through  wide  savannahs  up  the  silver  stream. 
Then  with  a  breathless  speed  he  flies  to  spread 
The  joy ;  and  with  Cadwallon  now  descends, 
And  drives  adown  the  tide  the  light  canoe. 
And  mounts  the  vesseUside,  and  once  again 
Fklls  at  the  Ocean  Lord's  beloved  feet 

First  of  the  general  weal  did  Madoc  ask ; 
Cadwallon  answer'd.  All  as  yet  is  well. 
And,  by  this  seasonable  aid  secured, 
Will  well  remain. .  .  Thy  father  ?  quoth  the  Prince. 
Even  so,  replied  Cadwallon,  as  that  eye 
Of  hesitation  augurs, . .  fallen  asleep. 
The  good  old  man  remember'd  thee  in  death, 
And  bless'd  thee  ere  he  died. 

By  this  the  shores 
And  heights  were  throng'd ;  from  hill  to  hill,  from  rock 
To  rock,  the  shouts  of  welcome  rung  around. 
Forward  they  press  to  view  the  man  beloved, 
Britons  and  Hoamcn  with  one  common  joy 
Hailing  their  common  friend.    Happy  that  day 
Was  he  who  heard  his  name  from  Madoc's  voice ; 
Happy  who  met  the  greeting  of  his  eye ; 
Tea  happy  he  who  shared  his  general  smile. 
Amid  the  unacknowledged  multitude. 


I  Columbiis  infpiTod  thli  from  the  elevation  of  the  Pole  at 
Paria.  "  How  it  cntneth  to  paw,"  sajrt  Pietro  Martire,  "  that 
at  the  boginning  or  the  evening  twilight  it  ii  elevate  in  that 
region  only  five  degrees  in  tlie  month  of  June,  and  in  the 
morning  twilight  to  be  elevate  fifteen  degrees  by  the  same 
quadrant.  1  do  not  understand,  nor  yet  do  the  reasons  which 
he  briogeth  in  any  point  satisfy  me.  For  he  saith  that  he 
hereby  conjectured  that  the  Karth  is  not  perfectly  round,  hut 
that,  when  it  was  created,  there  was  a  certain  heap  raised 
thereon,  much  higher  than  the  other  parts  of  the  same.  So 
that,  as  he  sayth,  it  is  not  round  after  the  form  of  an  apple  or 


Caermadoc, .  .  by  that  name  Cadwalkm's  love 
Caird  it  in  memory  of  the  absent  Prince, .  . 
Stood  in  a  mountain  vale,  by  rocks  and  heights, 
A  natural  bulwark,  girt    A  rocky  stream 
Which  fh>m  the  fells  came  down  there  spread  itMlf 
Into  a  quiet  lake,  to  compass  which 
Had  been  a  two  hours*  pleasurable  toil ; 
And  he,  who  from  a  well-strung  bow  could  send 
His  shaft  acroin,  had  needs  a  sinewy  arm. 
And  might  frx>m  many  an  archer  &r  and  near 
Have  borne  away  the  belt     Here  had  the  Chief 
Chosen  his  abiding  place,  tor  strength  prefierrU 
Where  vainly  might  an  host  in  equal  arms 
Attempt  the  difficult  entrance ;  and  for  all 
That  could  delight  the  eye  and  heart  of  man; 
Whate'er  of  beauty  or  of  usefulness 
Heart  could  desire,  or  eye  behold,  being  here. 
What  he  had  found  an  idle  wilderness 
Now  gave  rich  increase  to  ttie  husbandmen. 
For  Heaven  had  blest  their  labour.    Flourishing 
He  left  the  happy  vale ;  and  now  he  saw 
More  fields  rcclaim'd,  more  habitations  rear'd. 
More  harvests  rising  round.     The  reptile  race. 
And  every  beast  of  rapine,  had  retired 
From  man's  asserted  empire ;  and  the  sound 
Of  axe  and  dashing  oar,  and  fisher's  net. 
And  song  beguiling  toll,  and  pastoral  pipe. 
Were  heard,  where  late  the  solitary  hills 
Gave  only  to  the  mountain-cataract 
Their  wild  response. 

Here,  Urien,  cried  the  Prinoe, 
These  craggy  heights  and  overhanging  grovrs 
Will  make  thee  think  of  Gwyneth.    And  this  hot, 
lUgoin'd  Cadwallon,  with  its  roof  of  reeds, 
Goervyl,  is  our  palace :  it  was  built 
With  lighter  labour  than  Aberfraw's  towers ; 
Tet,  Lady,  safer  are  its  wattled  sides 
Than  Mona's  kingly  walls. . .  Like  Gwyneth,  said  he? 
Oh  no !  we  neighbour  nearer  to  the  Sun,i 
And  with  a  more  benignant  eye  the  Lord 
Of  Light  beholds  us  here. 

So  thus  did  they 
Cheerfully  welcome  to  their  new  abode 
These,  who  albeit  aweary  of  their  way. 
And  glad  to  reach  at  length  the  place  of  rest. 
Felt  their  hearts  overburthen'd,  and  their  eyes 
Ready  to  overflow.    Yet  not  the  less 
The  buzz  of  busy  joy  was  heard  around. 
Where  every  dwelling  had  its  guest,  and  all 
Gave  the  long  eve  to  hospitable  mirth. 


I 


a  ball,  at  others  think,  but  rather  like  a  pe«r  at  it  han^h 
on  the  tree,  and  that  Paria  is  the  region  which  possessrtb 
the  supereminent  or  highest  part  thereof,  nearest  unto  h^ 
Ten.  In  so  much,  that  he  earnestly  contendeth  the  earthlj 
Paradise  to  be  situate  in  the  tops  of  those  thre«  hills  vhicii 
the  Watchmen  saw  out  of  the  top  castle  of  the  ship;  anJ 
that  the  outrageous  streams  of  the  flresh  waters  which  to 
violently  issue  out  of  the  said  gulpht,  and  strive  fo  with  ti» 
salt  water,  fall  lieadlong  from  tlie  tops  of  the  aaid  noua- 
tains.*'  —  PiWro  Martire,  Dec.  t.  Book  6. 
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IL 

TIIE   TIDINGS. 

I  the  Lord  of  Ocean  from  the  8tir 
lit  WM  retired,  Cadwallon  then 
ler'd  his  account. 

When  we  had  quell*d 
gth  of  Axthin,  we  should  have  thrown  down 
,  cast  her  Idols  to  the  Are, 
le  ruins  of  her  fiines  accurst 
le  Cross  triumphant.    Vain  it  is 
le  seed  where  noxious  weeds  and  briars 
ce  it  in  the  grovrth. 

Yet  I  had  hope 
'  influence  of  exampled  ffood 
the  saving  knowledge  of  the  truth 
bedarken'd  race ;  and  when  tby  ship 
the  stream  to  distant  Britain  bound, 
iied  welL    The  strangers'  God  had  proved 
in  war ;  and  Aztlan  could  not  choose 
lor  seeing  could  she  fail  to  love, 
om  of  his  service.    Few  were  now 
ngs  at  her  altars,  few  the  youths 
ns  to  the  temple-toils  devote, 
the  Priests  combined  to  save  their  craft ; 
the  rumour  ran  of  evil  signs 
IS ;  in  the  temple  had  been  heard 
md  loud  lament ;  the  eternal  Are 
lally  a  dim  and  doubtful  flame ; 
the  censer,  which  at  mom  should  steam 
urs  to  the  sun,  a  fetid  cloud 
portentous  rose.    And  now  no  Priest 
d  our  dwelling.    Even  the  friendly  Prince 
on  was  at  Caermadoc  now 
^est ;  and  if  that  tried  good-will       * 
ce  he  bore  us  did  at  times  ai>i>ear, 
;loom  and  silence  like  remorse 
the  imagined  crime. 

But  I  the  while 
t  the  brooding  of  the  storm  ;  for  then 
'  to  the  grave  was  hastening  down, 
did  the  pious  man  endure, 
nticii>ating  blessedness, 
lore  than  man  in  th(Me  sad  hours 
n  is  meanest    I  sate  by  his  side, 
d  with  him  and  talked  with  him  of  death 
o  come.    ()  Madoc !  those  were  hours 
en  in  anguish  gave  my  soul  a  joy : 
'  them  in  solitude,  and  feci 
ort  of  my  faith. 

But  when  that  time 
less  was  past  and  I  retum'd 
lutles,  no  siuspicious  sign 
,  ill ;  the  Priests  among  us  came 


rout  worihipppr  of  this  Deity  once  «et  out  to  sec 
find  him ;  he  reached  the  sea.coast,  and  there  the 
>cd  to  him,  and  hade  him  rail  the  Whale,  and  the 
md  the  Tortoise,  to  mu.k*i  a  bridge  for  him,  over 
tight  pass  to  the  house  of  the  Sun,  and  brin^  back 
e  inxtrumcnts  of  mueic  and  singers  to  celebrate 
IS.  The  Whale,  the  Mermaid,  and  the  Tortoise 
r  matle  the  bridge,  and  the  man  went  over  it,  sing. 
•rent,  a  song  which  the  God  taught  him.  As  soon 
1  heard  him,  be  cautioned  all  his  servants  and 


As  heretofore,  and  I  their  intercourse 

Encouraged  as  I  could,  suspecting  nought, 

Nor  conscious  of  the  subtle-minded  men 

I  dealt  with,  how  inveterate  in  revenge. 

How  patient  in  deceit     Lincoya  first 

Forewarned  me  of  the  danger.    He,  thou  know*ft, 

Had  from  the  death  of  sacrifice  escaped, 

And  lived  a  slave  among  a  distant  tribe, 

When  seeing  us  he  felt  a  hope,  that  we. 

Lords  as  he  deem'd  us  of  the  Elements, 

Might  pity  his  poor  countrymen  opprest. 

And  flree  them  from  their  bondage.  Didst  thou  heir 

How  from  yon  bloody  altars  he  was  saved  ? 

For  in  the  eternal  chain  his  fote  and  ours 

Were  link'd  together  then. 

The  Prince  replied, 
I  did  but  hear  a  broken  tale.    Tell  on ! 

Among  the  Gods  of  yon  imhappy  race, 
Tezcalipoca  ^  as  the  chief  they  rank. 
Or  with  the  chief  co-equal ;  Maker  he. 
And  Master  of  created  things  esteem'd. 
He  sits  upon  a  throne  of  trophled  skulls. 
Hideous  and  huge ;  a  shield  is  on  his  arm. 
And  with  his  black  right  hand  he  lifts,  as  though 
In  wrath,  the  menacing  spear.     His  festival. 
Of  all  this  wicked  nation's  wicked  rites. 
With  most  solemnity  and  circumstance 
And  pomp  of  hellish  piety,  is  held. 
From  all  whom  evil  fortune  hath  subdued 
To  their  inhuman  thraldom,  they  select 
Him  whom  they  judge,  for  comely  countenance 
And  shapely  form  and  all  good  natural  gifts. 
Worthiest  to  be  the  victim ;  and  for  this 
Was  young  Lincoya  chosen,  being  in  truth 
The  flower  of  all  his  nation.    For  twelve  months. 
Their  custom  is,  that  this  appointed  youth 
Be  as  the  Idol's  living  image  held. 
Garb'd  therefore  like  the  Demon  Deity, 
Whene'er  he  goes  abroad,  an  antic  train 
With  miuic  and  with  dance  attend  his  way ; 
The  crowd  before  him  fall  and  worship  him  ; 
And  those  infernal  Priests  who  guard  him  then. 
To  be  their  victim  and  their  feast  at  last. 
At  morning  and  at  evening  incense  him. 
And  mock  him  with  knee-reverence.     Twenty  days 
Before  the  bloody  festival  arrive. 
As  'twere  to  make  the  wretch  in  love  with  life. 
Four  maids,  the  loveliest  of  the  land,  are  given 
In  spousals.     W^ith  Lincoya  all  these  rites 
Duly  were  kept ;  and  at  the  stated  time. 
Four  maids,  the  loveliest  of  the  land,  were  his. 
Of  these  was  one,  whom  even  at  that  hour 
He  learnt  to  love,  so  excellently  good 
Was  she  ;  and  she  loved  him  and  pitied  him. 


people  not  to  answer  to  the  song,  for  they  who  answered 
would  be  obliged  to  aliandon  his  House  and  follow  the  Singer. 
Some  there  were,  however,  who  could  not  resist  the  voice  of 
the  charmer,  and  these  he  brought  l)ack  with  him  to  earth, 
together  with  the  drum  called  HuakuMtth  and  the  Tepu- 
nmtli"-'Torqucmada^  \.  vi.  c.  43. 

The  particular  sacrifice  related  in  the  poem  is  described  hj 
this  author,  1.  x.  c.  14.  It  is  sufficient  merely  to  refer  to  my 
authorities  in  such  instances  as  these,  where  no  other  liberty 
has  been  taken  than  that  of  otnistlon. 
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She  is  the  daughter  of  an  aged  Priest ; 
I  oftentimes  have  seen  her ;  and  in  truth. 
Compared  with  Britain's  maids  so  beautiful, 
Or  with  the  dark-eyed  daughters  of  the  South, 
She  would  be  lovely  still.     Her  cotton  vest 
Falls  to  the  knee,  and  leaves  her  olive  arras 
Bare  in  their  beauty ;  loose,  luxuriant,  long, 
Flow  the  black  tresses  of  her  glossy  hair ; 
Mild  is  her  eye's  jet  lustre ;  and  her  voice ! . . 
A  soul  which  harbour'd  evil  never  breathed 
Such  winning  tones. 

Thou  know*8t  how  manfully 
These  tribes,  as  if  insensible  to  pain. 
Welcome  their  death  in  battle,  or  in  bonds 
Defy  their  torturers.  To  Lincoya's  mind 
Long  preparation  now  had  made  his  fate 
Familiar ;  and,  he  says,  the  thought  of  death 
Broke  not  his  sleep,  nor  mingled  with  his  dreams. 
Till  Coatel  was  his.     But  then  it  woke ; . . 
It  hung, . .  it  prest  upon  him  like  a  weight 
On  one  who  scarce  can  struggle  with  the  waves ; 
And  when  her  soul  was  full  of  tenderness. 
That  thought  recurring  to  her,  she  would  rest 
Her  cheek  on  hb  and  weep. 

The  day  drew  nigh ; 
And  now  the  eve  of  sacrifice  was  come .  . . 
What  will  not  woman,  gentle  woman,  dare. 
When  strong  affection  stirs  her  spirit  up  ? . . 
She  gather'd  herbs,  which,  like  our  poppy,  bear 
The  seed  of  sleep',  and  with  the  temple-food 
Mingled  their  power;  herself  part(X)k  the  food, 
So  best  to  lull  suspicion ;  and  the  youth. 
Instructed  well,  when  all  were  laid  asleep. 
Fled  far  away. 

After  our  conquering  arms 
Had  fireed  the  Hoamen  from  their  wretched  yoke, 
Lincoya  needed  but  his  Coatel 
To  fill  his  sum  of  earthly  happiness 
Her  to  the  temple  had  her  fiither's  vow 
Awhile  devoted,  and  some  moons  were  still 
To  pass  away,  ere  yet  she  might  become 
A  sojourner  with  us,  Lincoya's  wife, 
When  firom  the  Paba*s  wiles  his  watchful  mind 
Foreboded  ill.     He  bade  me  take  good  heed. 
And  fear  the  sudden  kindness  of  a  foe. 
I  started  at  his  words ; . .  these  artful  men. 
Hostile  at  heart,  as  well  we  knew  they  were, 
These  were  lip-lavish  of  their  friendship  now, 
And  courted  confidence,  while  our  tried  friend 
Tuhidthiton,  estranged,  a  seldom  guest. 
Sullen  and  joyless,  seem'd  to  bear  at  heart 
Something  that  rankled  there.    These  things  were 

strange; 
The  omens  too  had  ceased  ;  . .  we  heard  no  more 
Of  twilight  voices,  nor  the  unholy  cloud 
Steam'd  from  the  morning  Incense.     Why  was  this  ? 

Toung  Malinal  had  from  the  hour  of  peace 
Been  our  in-dweller,  studious  to  attain 
Our  language  and  our  arts.     To  him  I  told 


>  The  expreuion  ii  Gower'i : 

"  Poppy,  which  bcareth  the  sede  of  sleepe.'* 
The  Spanish  name  for  the  poppy  is  adormidera. 


My  doubts,  assured  of  his  true  love  and  truth ; 
For  he  had  learnt  to  understand  and  feel 
Our  holy  ^th,  and  tended  like  a  son 
Cynctha's  drooping  age,  and  shared  with  me 
His  dying  benediction.     He,  thus  long 
Intent  on  better  things,  had  been  estranged 
From  AzUan  and  her  councils ;  but  at  this 
He  judged  it  for  her  wel&re  and  for  ours. 
Now  to  resume  his  rank ; . .  belike  hb  voice    ' 
Might  yet  be  heard,  or,  if  the  worst  befel. 
His  timely  warning  save  us  fh>m  the  snare. 

But  in  their  secret  councils  Malinal 
No  longer  bore  a  part :  the  Chiefs  and  King 
Yielding  blind  reverence  to  the  Pabas  now. 
Deluded  or  dismay'd.     He  sent  to  say 
Some  treachery  was  deslgn'd,  and  bade  me  charge 
His  brother  with  the  crime.     On  that  same  day, 
Lincoya  came  from  Aztlan  ;  he  had  found 
Coatel  labouring  with  a  wretchedness 
She  did  not  seek  to  hide ;  and  when  the  youth 
Reveal'd  his  fear,  he  saw  her  tawny  cheek 
Whiten,  and  /ound  his  neck  she  clung  and  wept 
She  told  him  something  dreadful  was  at  hand, 
She  knew  not  what :  That,  in  the  dead  of  nigbt, 
Coanocotzin  at  Mexitli's  shrine 
Had  stood  with  all  his  nobles  ;  human  blood 
Had  then  been  offer'd  up,  and  secret  vows 
Yow'd  with  mysterious  horror :  That  but  late, 
When  to  her  fkther  of  the  days  to  come 
She  spake,  and  of  Lincoya  and  her  lot 
Among  the  strangers,  he  had  fh>wn'd,  and  strove 
Beneath  dissembled  anger  to  conceal 
Visible  grief.     She  knew  not  what  to  fear. 
But  something  dreadful  surely  was  at  hand. 
And  she  was  wretched. 

When  I  heard  these  things 
Yuhidthiton  and  the  Priest  Helhua 
Were  in  our  dwellings.     Them  I  call'd  apart. . . 
There  should  be  peace  between  us  I  began  ; 
Why  is  it  otherwise? 

The  Priest  replied. 
Is  there  not  peace,  Cadwallon  ?     Seek  we  cot 
More  frequent  and  more  friendly  intercourse, 
Even  we,  the  servants  of  our  Country -Gods, 
Whose  worship  ye  have  changed,  and  for  whose  sake 
We  were  and  would  have  been  your  enemies  ? 
But  as  those  Gods  have  otherwise  ordain'd. 
Do  we  obey.     Why  therefore  is  this  doubt? 

The  Power  who  led  us  hither,  I  replied. 
Over  the  world  of  waters,  who  hath  saved. 
And  who  will  save  his  people,  warns  me  now. 
Then  on  Yuhidthiton  I  flx'd  my  eye. 
Danger  is  near  !  I  cried  ;  I  know  it  near  I 
It  comes  fh)m  Aztlan. 

His  disorder*d  cheek. 
And  the  forced  and  steady  boldness  of  his  eye. 
Which  in  defiance  met  the  look  it  fear'd. 
Confessed  the  crime.     I  saw  his  inward  shame ; 
Yet  with  a  pride  like  angry  innocence 
Did  he  make  answer,  I  am  in  your  hands. 
And  you  believe  me  treacherous  I .  •  Kill  roe  now ! 

Not  so,  Yuhidthiton  1  not  so!  quoth  I ; 
You  were  the  Strangers*  friend,  and  yet  again 
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1  may  return.    We  are  not  changed ; .  . 

!ace,  we  know,  when  danger  comes, 

I  evil  on  the  guilty  head 

and  sure  I    With  our  good  arms, 

d  cause,  and  that  Almighty  One, 

tgh,  had  we  no  other  aid, 

nadoc  here,  to  put  to  shame 

all  her  strength  and  all  her  wiles, 
w  is  Madoc  on  the  seas ; 
'  brethren  here ;  and  should  he  find 

hath  been  &lse, .  .  oh  I  hope  not  then, 
fraud,  to  baffle  or  elude 
mgeance  1  While  ye  may, 
r  choice ;  for  we  are  firiends  or  foes, 
r  own  desert 

So  saying,  I  left 
i*d  men,  whose  unprovided  minds 
;  nor  did  they  aim  at  answer  more, 
rd  went  their  way.  Nor  knew  I  then, .  . 

but  a  thing  of  yesterday, . . 
le  help  I  boasted.     Now  I  trust, 

shall  discomfit  all  their  wiles. 


IIL 
NEOLIK. 

est,  m>  Sister !  quoth  the  Prince, 
relling-door  he  saw  the  M^d 
1  that  lovely  moonlight  scene  : . . 
rvyl.     Dearest,  what  hast  thou 
i  wakeful  here  at  this  late  hour, 
[  shall  bid  a  truce  to  thought, 
down  in  peace  ?. .  Good  night,  Goervyl ! 
dine, . .  my  own  dear  mother's  child  1 

and  bending  on  vrith  lifted  arms, 
1  kiss,  obedient  then  withdrew. 
)t  he  so  lightly  as  he  ween*d 
thoughts  aside ;  for  he  foresaw 
ind  hard  adventure  to  achieve, 
f  danger  vague  dlsturb'd  his  dreams. 

nom  the  colonists  arose ; 

:he  tent-pole,  and  pin  down  the  lines 

the  o*er-awning  canvass ;  to  the  wood 
saw  and  axe  and  bill  for  stakes, 
*owth  to  weave  the  wicker  walls ; 

ships,  with  whom  Cadwallon  sends 
i  Bison,  broken  to  the  yoke. 

Erillyab  and  her  son  arrived. 
Chief.     She  wore  no  longer  now 
>se  locks  of  careless  widowhood ; 
tresses  round  her  brow  were  bound, 
h  tufts  of  grey  and  silvery  plumes 
I  the  eagle's  pennons.     She  with  eye 
lance  which  spake  no  felgn'd  delight, 
sr  great  deliverer.     But  her  son 


(ring  the  Akancefti  go  in  a  body  to  lome  retired 
'e  turn  up  a  large  space  of  land,  which  they  do 
M  beating  all  the  while.  After  this  they  take 
the  Desert,  or  the  Field  of  the  Spirit.  And 
>  in  good  earnest  when  they  are  In  their  entho- 


Had  Nature  duuicter^d  so  leglUy, 
That  when  his  tongue  told  fdr  his  het  bewray'd 
The  lurking  lUsdiood  ;  sullen,  slow  of  speech. 
Savage,  down-kwklng,  dark,  that  at  his  words 
Of  weioome,  Madoc  hi  his  heart  ooDceived 
Instinctive  enmity. 

In  a  happy  hour 
Did  the  Oreat  Spirit,  said  Eriilyah, 
Give  bidding  to  the  Winds  to  speed  thee  here  I 
For  this  I  made  my  prayer;  and  when  He  sent 
For  the  Beloved  Teacher,  to  restore  him 
Eyesight  and  youth,  of  him  I  then  besouf^t, 
Aa  he  had  been  thy  ftiend  and  ours  on  earth. 
That  he  would  intercede. . .  Brother,  we  know 
That  the  Great  Spirit  loves  thee ;  He  hath  bleat 
Thy  going  and  thy  coming,  and  thy  fHends 
Have  prospered  fi:^  thy  sake ;  and  now  when  flnt 
The  Powers  of  £vil  do  begin  to  work, 
Lo !  thou  art  here  1 . .  Brother,  we  have  obeyed 
Thy  will,  and  the  Beloved  Teacher^  words 
Have  been  our  law ;  but  now  the  Evil  Ones 
Cry  out  for  Uood,  and  say  they  are  athirst. 
And  threaten  vengeance.  I  have  brought  the  Fritat 
To  whom  they  spake  in  dai^ness. . .  Thou  art  wiae^ 
And  the  Great  Spirit  wUl  enlighten  thee ; . . 
We  know  not  what  to  answer. . .  Tell  fhy  tik^ 
Neolinl 

Hereat  did  Biadoc  flz  upon  him 
A  searching  eye ;  but  he,  no  whit  abash'd. 
Began  with  firm  eflhmtery  his  speech. 
The  Feast  of  the  Departed  is  at  hand. 
And  I,  in  preparation,  on  the  Field 
Of  the  Spiriti  pess*d  the  night    It  came  to  me 
In  darkness,  after  midnight,  when  the  moon 
Was  gone,  and  all  the  stars  were  blotted  out ; 
It  gathered  round  me,  with  a  noise  of  storms, 
And  enter*d  into  me,  and  I  could  feel 
It  was  the  Snake-God  roU'd  and  writhed  within ; 
And  I  too  with  the  inward  agony, 
Boll'd  like  a  snake  and  writhed.  Give  I  give  1  he  cried  t 
I  thirst  I . .  His  voice  was  hi  me,  and  it  burnt 
Like  fire,  and  all  my  flesh  and  Ixmes  were  shaken ; 
Till,  with  a  throe  which  seem'd  to  rend  my  jolnta 
Asunder,  he  pass'd  forth,  and  I  was  left 
Speechless  and  motionless,  gasping  for  breath. 

Then  Madoc,  turning  to  Ayayaca, 
Enquired,  who  is  the  man  ? . .  The  good  old  Prleit 
Replied,  he  hath  attended  finom  his  youth 
The  Snake- God's  temple,  and  received  for  him 
His  offerings,  and  perform'd  his  sacrifice. 
Till  the  Beloved  Teacher  made  us  leave 
The  wicked  way. 

Hear  me !  quoth  NeoUn, 
With  antic  gesture  and  loud  vehemence ; 
Before  this  generation,  and  before 
These  ancient  forests, . .  yea,  before  yon  lake 
Was  hoUow'd  out,  or  one  snow-feather  fell 
On  yonder  mountain-top,  now  never  bare, .  • 


dastic  fits,  and  there  wait  for  insplratioQ  fhiiii  tbalr  pceCsaded 
Deity.  In  the  meanwhile,  aa  they  do  this  every  year,  it  proves 
of  no  small  adTantage  to  them,  for  by  this  means  th^  turn 
up  all  their  land  Insensibly,  and  It  beeomes  abundantly  mon 

fruitfol.'*~2lBMtt 


Before  these  things  I  was  i, . .  where,  or  fttmi  whence, 
I  know  not, . .  who  can  tell  ?    But  then  I  was. 


1  **  The  manner  in  which,  he  says,  he  obtained  the  spirit  of 
divination  was  this :  He  was  admitted  into  the  presence  of  a 
Great  Man,  who  informed  him  that  he  loved,  pitied,  and 
desired  to  do  him  good.  It  was  not  in  this  world  that  he  saw 
the  Great  Man,  but  in  a  world  above,  at  a  vast  distance  flrom 
this.  The  Great  Man,  he  says,  was  clothed  with  the  Day, 
yea  with  the  brightest  Day,  he  ever  saw ;  a  Day  of  many 
years,  yea  of  everlasting  continuance  I  This  whole  world, 
he  says,  was  drawn  upon  him,  so  that  in  him  the  Earth  and 
all  things  in  it  might  be  seen.  I  asked  him  if  rocks,  moun- 
tains, and  seas  were  drawn  tftpem  or  appeared  m  him  ?  he 
replied,  that  every  thing  that  was  beauUAil  and  lovely  in  the 
earth  was  upon  him,  and  might  be  seen  by  looking  on  him, 
as  well  as  if  one  was  on  the  earth  to  take  a  view  of  them 
there.  By  the  side  of  the  Great  Man,  he  says,  stood  his 
Shadow  or  Spirit,  for  he  used  chichung,  the  word  they  com- 
monly make  use  of  to  express  that  of  the  man  which  survives 
the  body,  which  word  properly  signifies  a  shadow.  This 
shadow,  he  says,  was  as  lovely  as  the  Man  himself,  and  JUled 
all  places^  and  was  most  agreeable  as  well  as  wonderful  to 
him.  Here,  he  says,  he  tarried  some  time,  and  was  unsp««k- 
ably  entertidned  and  delighted  with  a  view  of  the  Great  Man, 
of  his  Shadow,  and  of  all  things  in  him.  And  what  is  most 
of  all  astonishing,  he  imagines  all  this  to  have  passed  before 
he  was  bom  {  he  never  had  been,  he  says,  in  this  world  at 
that  time,  and  what  confirms  him  in  the  belief  of  this  is,  that 
the  Great  Man  told  him,  that  ho  must  come  down  to  earth, 
be  bom  of  such  a  woman,  meet  with  such  and  such  things, 
and  in  particular  that  he  should  once  in  his  life  be  guilty  of 
murder ;  at  this  he  was  displeased,  and  told  the  Great  Man 
he  would  never  murder.  But  the  Great  Man  replied,  I  have 
said  it,  and  it  shall  be  so ;  which  has  accordingly  happened. 
At  this  time,  he  says,  the  Great  Man  asked  him  what  he 
would  choose  in  life  ;  he  replied,  first  to  be  a  Hunter,  and 
aHerwards  to  be  a  PowtPOWt  or  Divine ;  whereupon  the 
Great  Man  told  him,  he  should  have  what  he  desired,  and 
that  his  Shadow  should  go  along  with  him  down  to  earth, 
and  be  with  him  for  ever.  There  was,  he  says,  all  this  time 
no  words  spoken  between  them ;  the  conference  was  not 
carried  on  by  any  human  language,  but  they  had  a  kind  of 
mental  intelligence  of  each  other's  thoughts,  dispositions, 
and  proposals.  After  this,  he  says,  he  saw  the  Great  Man  no 
more,  tnit  supposes  be  now  came  down  to  earth  to  be  bom  ; 
but  the  Shadow  of  the  Great  Man  still  attended  him,  and  ever 
after  continued  to  appear  to  him  in  dreams  and  other  ways. 
This  Shadow  used  sometimes  to  direct  him  in  dreams  to  go 
to  such  a  place  and  hunt,  assuring  him  he  should  there  meet 
with  success,  which  accordingly  proved  so ;  and  when  he  had 
been  there  some  time  the  Spirit  would  order  him  to  another 
place,  so  that  he  had  success  in  hunting,  according  to  the 
Great  Man's  promise,  made  to  him  at  the  time  of  his  choosing 
this  emplojrment. 

**  There  were  some  times  when  this  Spirit  came  upon  him 
in  a  speciiU  manner,  and  he  was  full  of  what  he  saw  in  the 
Great  Man,  and  then,  h^says,  he  was  alt  light,  and  not  only 
light  himself,  but  it  was  light  all  around  him,  so  that  he 
could  see  through  men,  and  knew  the  thoughts  of  their 
hearts.  These  depths  of  Satan  I  leave  to  others  to  fathom 
or  to  dive  into  as  they  please,  and  do  not  pretend,  for  my  own 
part,  to  know  what  ideas  to  affix  to  such  terms,  and  cannot 
well  guess  what  conceptions  of  thing*  these  creatures  have  at 
these  times  when  they  call  themselves  ail  tight."  —  David 
Brainerd's  Journal. 

Had  Brainerd  been  a  Jesuit,  his  superiors  would  certainly 
have  thought  him  a  fit  candidate  for  the  crown  of  martyrdom, 
and  worthy  to  be  made  a  Saint. 

He  found  one  of  the  Indian  coi^urers  who  seemed  to  have 
something  like  grace  in  him.  only  he  would  not  believe  in  the 
Devil.    **  Of  all  the  sights,"  says  be.  **  1  ever  saw  among 


And  in  the  shadow  of  the  Spirit  stood ; 
And  I  beheld  the  Spirit,  and  in  him 


them,  or  Indeed  any  where  else,  none  appeared  so  frightful, 
or  so  near  akin  to  what  is  usually  imagined  of  infemai 
powers  1  none  ever  excited  such  images  of  terror  in  my  miod 
as  the  appearance  of  one,  who  was  a  devout  and  zealous  re- 
former, or  rather  restorer,  of  what  he  supposed  was  the 
ancient  religion  of  the  Indians.  He  made  his  appearance  in 
his  pontifical  garb,  which  was  a  coat  of  bears*  skins,  dressed 
with  the  hair  on,  and  hanging  down  to  his  toes,  a  pair  of 
bear-skin  stockings,  and  a  great  wooden  fkce,  painted  tlie  one 
half  black,  and  the  other  tawny,  about  the  colour  of  an  In- 
dian's skin,  with  an  extravagant  mouth,  cut  very  much  awry ; 
the  fkce  fastened  to  a  bear-skin  cap,  which  was  drawn  over 
his  head.  He  advanced  towards  me  with  the  instrument  in 
his  hand  that  he  used  for  music  in  his  idolatrous  worship, 
which  was  a  dry  Tortoise-shell,  with  some  com  in  it,  and  tlic 
neck  of  it  drawn  on  to  a  piece  of  wood,  which  made  a  very 
convenient  handle.  As  he  came  forward,  he  beat  his  tune 
with  the  rattle,  and  danced  with  all  his  might,  but  did  nt>t 
sufl^ir  any  part  of  his  Inxly,  not  so  much  as  his  fingers,  to  be 
seen ;  and  no  man  would  have  guessed  by  his  appearance  and 
actions  that  he  could  have  been  a  human  creature,  if  they 
had  not  had  some  intimation  of  it  otherwise.  When  he  came 
near  me,  I  could  not  but  shrink  away  from  him,  although  it 
was  then  noon  day,  and  I  knew  who  it  was,  his  appearance 
and  gestures  were  so  prodigiously  frightful.  He  had  a  house 
consecrated  to  religious  uses,  with  divers  images  cut  out 
upon  the  several  parts  of  it ;  I  went  in,  and  found  the  ground 
beat  almost  as  hard  as  a  rock,  with  their  frequent  dancing  on 
it.  I  discoursed  with  him  about  Christianity,  and  some  of 
my  discourse  he  seemed  to  like,  but  some  of  it  he  disiikrd 
entirely.  He  told  me,  that  God  had  taught  him  his  religion, 
and  that  he  never  would  turn  from  it,  but  wanted  to  find 
some  that  would  Join  heartily  with  him  in  it ;  for  the  Intiian«, 
he  said,  were  grown  very  degenerate  and  corrupt.  He  h4ii 
thought,  he  said,  of  leaving  all  his  friends,  and  travelling 
abroad,  In  order  to  find  some  that  would  join  with  him  ;  for 
he  believed  God  had  some  good  people  somewhere  ttiAt 
felt  as  he  did.  He  had  not  always,  he  said,  felt  as  he  now 
did,  but  had  formerly  been  like  the  rest  of  the  Indians,  until 
about  four  or  five  years  t)efore  that  time ;  then,  he  said.  hi»> 
heart  was  very  much  distressed,  so  that  he  could  not  live 
among  the  Indians,  but  got  away  into  the  woods,  and  lived 
alone  for  some  months.  At  length,  he  said,  God  comfortpd 
his  heart,  and  showed  him  what  ho  should  do,  and  i>lnce  that 
time  he  had  known  God,  and  tried  to  serve  him  ;  and  loved 
all  men,  be  they  who  they  would,  so  as  he  never  did  before. 
He  treated  me  with  uncommon  courtesy,  and  >eemcd  to  be 
hearty  in  it ;  and  I  was  told  by  the  Indians,  that  he  opposed 
their  drinking  strong  liquor  with  all  his  power ;  and  if  at  any 
time  he  could  not  dissuade  them  firom  it  by  all  he  could  »ay, 
he  would  leave  tliem,  and  go  crying  into  the  woods.  It  mas 
manifest  he  had  a  set  of  religious  notions  that  he  had  looked 
into  for  himself,  and  not  taken  for  granted  upon  bare  tra- 
dition ;  and  he  relished  or  disrelished  whatever  was  spoken 
of  a  religious  nature,  according  as  it  either  agreed  or  dis- 
agreed with  his  standard.  And  while  I  was  discnursing  he 
would  sometimes  say,  *  Now  that  I  like  ;  so  God  has  taught 
me ; '  and  some  of  his  sentiments  seemed  very  just.  Yet  he 
utterly  denied  the  being  of  a  Devil,  and  declared  there  was 
no  such  creature  known  among  the  Indians  of  old  times, 
whose  religion,  he  supposes,  he  was  attempting  to  revirc. 
He  likewise  told  me  that  departed  souls  all  went  southward, 
and  that  the  difTbrence  between  the  good  and  bad  was  this, 
that  the  former  were  admitted  into  a  beautiful  town  with 
spiritual  walls,  or  walls  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  souls  ;  and 
that  the  latter  would  for  ever  hover  round  those  walls,  and 
in  vain  attempt  to  get  in.  He  seemed  to  be  sincere,  honest, 
and  conscientiotu  in  his  own  way,  and  according  to  his  own 
religimu  notions,  which  was  more  than  1  ever  saw  in  any 
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Saw  an  things,  even  as  they  were  to  be ; 

And  I  held  commune  with  him,  not  of  words, 

But  thought  with  thought     Then  was  it  given  me 

That  I  should  choose  my  station  when  my  hour 

Of  mortal  birth  was  come, .  .  hunter,  or  chief, 

<>r  to  be  mightiest  in  the  work  of  war, 

Or  in  the  shadow  of  the  Spirit  live. 

And  He  in  roe.     According  to  my  choice, 

For  ever,  overshadow'd  by  his  power, 

I  walk  among  mankind.     At  times  I  feel  not 

The  burthen  of  his  presence ;  then  am  I 

Like  other  men ;  but  when  the  season  comes, 

Or  if  I  seek  the  visitation,  then 

He  fills  roe,  and  my  soul  is  carried  on. 

And  then  do  I  forelivc  the  race  of  men. 

So  that  the  things  that  will  be,  are  to  me 

Past 

Amalahta  lifted  then  his  eyes 
A  moment ; . .  It  is  true,  he  cried ;  we  know 
He  is  a  gifted  man,  and  wise  beyond 
The  reach  of  mortal  powers.     Ayayaca 
Hath  also  heard  the  warning. 

As  I  slept, 
Replied  the  aged  Priest,  upon  the  Field 
Of  the  Spirit  a  loud  voice  awaken*d  me, 
Crying,  I  thirst !     Give, . .  give !  or  I  will  take  I 
And  then  I  heard  a  hiss,  as  if  a  snake 
Were  threatening  at  my  side. . .  But  saw  you  nothing? 
Quoth  Bfadoc. . .  Nothing ;  for  the  night  was  dark. 
And  felt  you  nothing?  said  the  Ocean  Prince. 
He  answered.  Nothing ;  only  sudden  fear.  . . 
No  inward  struggle,  like  possession  ?  . .  None. 
I  thought  of  the  Beloved  Teacher*s  words, 
And  crossed  m}'%lf,  and  then  he  had  no  power. 

Thou  hast  slept  heretofore  upon  the  Field, 
Said  Siadoc ;  didst  thou  never  witness  voice, 
Or  ominous  sound  ?     Ayayaca  replied, 
Certes  the  Field  is  holy  I  it  receives. 
All  the  year  long,  the  operative  power 
Which  iklleth  from  the  sky,  or  fh)m  below 
IVrvades  the  earth ;  no  harvest  groweth  there. 
Nor  tree,  nor  bush,  nor  herb,  is  left  to  spring ; 
But  there  the  virtue  of  the  elements 
h  gathered,  till  the  circle  of  the  months 
fie  full ;  then,  when  the  Priest  by  mystic  rites, 


other  Pagan:  and  I  perceired  he  was  looked  upon  and  derided 
bjr  most  of  the  Indiani  at  a  prrcise  zealot  who  made  a  need. 
leM  noiie  about  religioui  matters.  But  I  must  say.  there  was 
fomettaing  in  his  temper  and  disposition,  that  loolied  more 
hlte  true  religion  than  any  thing  1  ever  observed  amongst 
other  Heathens.'*  —  Brainerd. 

<  Olcjurius  mentions  a  very  disinterested  Instance  of  that 
hatred  of  Innovation  which  is  to  l)e  found  in  all  ignorant  per- 
sons, and  in  some  wise  ones. 

"  An  old  oiuitry  fellow  in  Livonia  being  condemned,  for 
balls  enormous  enough,  to  lie  along  upon  the  ground  to 
receive  his  punishment,  and  Madam  de  la  Barrn,  pitying  his 
almost  decrepit  age,  having  so  far  interceded  for  liim,  as  that 
his  corporal  punishment  should  t)e  changed  into  a  pecuniary 
mnkt  of  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  pence ;  he  thanked  her  for 
her  kindness,  and  said,  tliat,  for  his  part,  being  an  old  man,  he 
wnuU  not  introduce  any  novelty,  nor  suffer  the  customs  of 
the  eountry  to  be  altered,  but  was  ready  to  receive  the  chas- 
tisement which  bis  predecessors  had  not  thought  much  to 
undergo;  put  off  his  clothes,  laid  hinuelf  upon  the  ground. 


Long  vigils,  and  long  abstinence  prepared, 
Croeth  there  to  pass  the  appointed  night  alone. 
The  whole  collected  influence  enters  him. 
Doubt  not  but  I  have  felt  strange  impulses 
On  that  mysterious  Field,  and  in  my  dreams 
Been  visited ;  and  have  heard  sounds  in  the  dr, 
I  knew  not  what; . .  but  words  articulate 
Never  till  now.     It  was  the  Wicked  One ! 
Ue  wanted  blood. 

Who  says  the  Wicked  One  ? 
It  was  our  Others*  Gud !  cried  Ncolin. 
Sons  of  the  Ocean,  why  should  we  forsake 
The  worship  of  our  fathers  ?  >     Ye  obey 
The  White- Man's  Maker ;  but  to  us  was  given 
A  different  skin  and  speech  and  land  and  law. 
The  Snake- (jrod  understands  the  Red- Man's  prayer. 
And  knows  his  wants  and  loves  him.  Shame  be  to  us. 
That  since  the  Stranger  here  set  foot  among  us. 
We  have  let  his  lips  be  dry  I 

Enough  I  replied 
Madoc,  who  at  Cadwallon's  look  repress'd 
His  answering  anger.     We  will  hold  a  talk 
Of  this  hereaiter.     Be  ye  sure,  meantime. 
That  the  Great  Spirit  will  fh)m  Evil  Powers 
Protect  his  people.     This,  too,  be  ye  sure. 
That  every  deed  of  darkness  shall  be  brought 
To  light  •  •  and  woe  be  to  the  lying  lips  I 


IV. 

AMALAHTA. 

Soon  as  the  coming  of  the  fleet  was  known. 
Had  Queen  Eriliyab  sent  her  hunters  forth. 
They  from  the  forest  now  arrive,  with  store 
Of  venison ;  fires  are  built  before  the  tents, 
AVhere  Llaian  and  Goervyl  for  their  guests. 
Direct  the  feast ;  and  now  the  ready  board 
W^ith  grateful  odour  steams.     But  while  they  sate 
At  meat  did  Amalahta  many  a  time 
Lift  his  slow  eye  askance,  and  eagerly 
G&xe  on  Goervyl's  beauty ;  for  whate'er 
In  man  he  might  have  thought  deformed  or  strange 
Seemed  beautiful  in  her, .  .  her  golden  curls. 
Bright  eyes  of  heavenly  blue,  and  that  clear  skin,* 
Blooming  with  health  and  youth  and  happiness. 


and  received  the  blows  according  to  his  condemnation." — 
Ambas$ador't  Travels. 

3  A  good  description  of  Welsh  beauty  is  given  by  Mr. 
Yorke,  from  one  of  their  original  chronicles,  in  the  account 
of  Grufydd  ab  Cynan  and  his  Queen. 

"  Grufydd  in  his  person  was  of  moderate  stature,  having 
yellow  hair,  a  round  face,  and  a  fair  and  agreeable  com- 
plexion ;  eyes  rather  large,  light  eyebrows,  a  comely  beard, 
a  round  neck,  white  skin,  strong  limbs,  hmg  fingers,  straight 
legs,  and  handsome  feet.  He  was,  moreover,  skilful  in  di- 
vers languages,  courteous  and  civil  to  his  friends,  fierce  to  hit 
enemies,  and  resolute  in  battle ;  of  a  passionate  temper,  and 
fertile  imagination. . .  Angharad,  his  wife,  was  an  accom- 
plished person :  her  hair  was  long  and  of  a  flaxen  colour ; 
her  eyes  large  and  rolling ;  and  her  features  brilliant  and 
beautiful  She  was  tall  and  well-proportioned ;  her  leg  and 
foot  handsome;  her  fingers  long,  and  her  nails  thin  and 
transparent.  She  was  good-tempered,  cheerfiil,  discreet, 
witty,  and  gave  good  advice  as  well  as  alms  to  her  needy  de- 
pendents, and  never  transgressed  the  laws  of  duty." 
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He,  lightly  yielding  to  the  Impulse,  bent 

His  head  aside,  and  to  Erillyab  spake ; 

Mother,  sold  he,  tell  them  to  give  to  me 

That  woman  for  my  wife,  that  we  may  be 

Brethren  and  friends.     She,  in  the  same  low  tone, 

Rebuked  him,  in  her  heart  too  well  aware 

How  &r  unworthy  he.     Abash'd  thereby. 

As  he  not  yet  had  wholly  shaken  off 

Habitu^  reverence,  he  sate  sullenly. 

Brooding  in  silence  his  imagined  wiles. 

By  sight  of  beauty  made  more  apt  for  ill ; 

For  he  himself  being  evil,  good  in  him 

Work'd  evil. 

And  now  Madoc,  pouring  forth 
The  ripe  metheglin,  to  Erillyab  gave 
The  horn  of  silver  brim.     Taste,  Queen  and  IViend, 
Said  he,  wliat  from  our  father-land  we  bring, 
The  old  beloved  beverage.     Sparingly 
Drink,  for  it  hath  a  strength  to  stir  the  brain, 
And  trouble  reason,  if  intemperate  lips 
Abuse  its  potency.     She  took  the  horn. 
And  sipt  with  wary  wisdom. . .  Canst  thou  teach  us 
The  art  of  this  rare  beverage  ?  quoth  the  Queen, 
Or  is  the  gift  reserved  for  ye  alone. 
By  the  Great  Spirit,  who  hath  favour*d  ye 
In  all  things  above  us  ?  . .  The  Chief  replied. 
All  that  we  know  of  useful  and  of  good 
Te  also  shall  be  taught,  that  we  may  be 
One  people.     While  he  spoke,  Erillyab  pass'd 
The  horn  to  Amalahta.     Spulngly ! 
Madoc  exclaim'd ;  but  when  the  savage  felt 
The  luscious  flavour,  and  the  poignant  life. 
He  heeded  nought  beyond  the  immediate  joy. 
Deep  did  he  drink,  and  still  with  clenching  hands 
Struggled,  when  from  his  lips  unsatisfied, 
Erillyab  pluck'd  the  horn  with  sharp  reproof, 
Chiding  his  stubborn  wilfulness.     Ere  long 
The  generous  liquor  flush*d  him :  he  could  feel 
His  blood  play  faster,  and  the  joyful  dance 
Of  animal  life  within  him.     Bolder  grown, 
He  at  Goervyl  lifts  no  longer  now 
The  secret  glance,  but  gloats  with  greedy  eye  ; 
Till,  at  the  long  and  loathsome  look  abash'd. 
She  rose,  and  nearer  to  her  brother  drew. 
On  light  pretence  of  speech,  being  half  in  fear. 
But  he,  regardless  of  Erillyab  now. 
To  Madoc  cried  aloud,  Thou  art  a  Kini^, 
And  I  a  King ! . .  Give  me  thy  sister  there. 
To  be  my  wife,  and  then  we  will  be  firiends. 
And  reign  together. 

Let  me  answer  him, 
Madoc !  Cadwallon  cried.     I  better  know 
Their  language,  and  will  set  aside  all  hope, 
Tet  not  incense  the  savage. . .  A  great  thing. 
Prince  Amalahta,  hast  thou  ask'd !  said  he. 
Nor  is  it  in  Lord  Madoc's  power  to  give 
Or  to  withhold ;  for  marriage  is  with  us 
The  holiest  ordinance  ^f  God,  whereon 
The  bliss  or  bane  of  human  life  depends. 
Love  must  be  won  by  love,  and  heart  to  heart 
Link*d  in  mysterious  sympathy,  before 
We  pledge  the  marriage- vow ;  and  some  there  are, 
Who  hold,  that,  e*er  we  enter  into  life. 
Soul  hath  with  soul  been  mated,  each  for  each 
Especially  ordain'd.     Prince  Madoc*s  will 
Avails  not,  therefbre,  where  this  secret  bond 


Hath  not  been  flramed  in  Heaven. 

The  skilfid  speech 
Which,  with  wild  fidth  and  reason,  thus  confirm'd 
Tet  tempered  the  denial,  for  a  while 
Silenced  him,  and  he  sate  in  moody  dreams 
Of  snares  and  violence.     Soon  a  drunken  thirst. 
And  longing  for  the  luscious  beverage. 
Drove  those  dark   thoughts  aside.      More  drink! 

quoth  he. 
Give  me  the  drink  ! .  .  Madoc  again  repeats 
His  warning,  and  again  with  look  and  voice 
Erillyab  chides ;  but  he  of  all  restrahit 
Impatient,  cries  aloud.  Am  I  a  child? 
Give  !  give  !  or  I  will  take !  . .  .  Perchance  ye  think 
I  and  my  God  alike  cry  out  in  valu  ! 
But  ye  shall  find  us  true  t 

Give  him  the  horn  ! 
Cadwallon  answer'd  ;  there  will  come  upon  him 
Folly  and  sleep,  and  then  an  after  pain. 
Which  may  bring  wisdom  with  it,  if  he  learn 
Therefrom  to  heed  our  warning. . .  As  thou  say'st. 
No  child  art  thou ! . .  the  choice  is  in  thy  hand ; . . 
Drink,  if  thou  wilt,  and  suffer,  and  in  pain 
Remember  us. 

He  clench'd  the  bom,  and  swill'd 
The  sweet  intoxication  copious  down. 
So  bad  grew  worse.     The  potent  draught  provoked 
Fierce  pride  and  savage  in.<^lence.     Ay  !  now 
It  seems  that  I  have  taught  ye  who  I  am  ! 
The  inebriate  wretch  exclaim 'd.     This  land  is  mine^ 
Not  hers ;  the  kingdom  and  the  power  are  mine ; 
I  am  the  master  I 

Hath  it  made  thee  mad  ? 
Erillyab  cried.  . .  Ask  thou  the  Snake-God  that ! 
Quoth  he ;  ask  Neolin  and  Aztlan  that ! 
Hear  me,  thou  Son  of  the  Waters !  wilt  thou  have  me 
For  fHend  or  foe  ?  .  .  Give  me  that  woman  there. 
And  store  me  with  this  blessed  beverage. 
And  thou  shalt  dwell  in  my  domains, .  .  or  else. 
Blood  !  blood !     The  Snake- God  calls  for  blood  ;  th« 

Gods 
Of  Aztlan  and  the  people  call  for  blood ; 
They  call  on  me,  and  I  will  give  them  blood. 
Till  they  have  had  their  fiU. 

Meanwhile  the  Queen  i 
In  wonder  and  amazement  heard  and  grief ; 
Watching  the  fiendish  worldngs  of  his  face, 
And  turning  to  the  Prince  at  times,  as  if 
She  look'd  to  him  for  comfort.     Give  him  drink, 
To  be  at  peace  !  quoth  Madoc.     The  good  mead 
Did  its  good  office  soon  ;  his  dizzy  eyes 
Roird  with  a  sleepy  swim  ;  the  joyous  thrill 
Died  away  ;  and  as  every  limb  relax'd, 
Down  sunk  his  heavy  head  and  down  he  fell. 
Then  said  the  Prince,  We  must  rejoice  in  this, 
O  Queen  and  friend,  that,  evil  though  it  be. 
Evil  is  brought  to  light ;  he  hath  divulged 
In  this  mad  mood,  what  else  had  been  concealed 
By  guilty  cunning.     Set  a  watch  upon  him 
And  on  Priest  Neolin  ;  they  plot  against  us  ; 
Your  fall  and  mine  do  they  alike  conspire, 
Being  leagued  with  Aztlan  to  destroy  us  both. 
Thy  son  will  not  remember  that  his  lips 
Have  let  the  treason  pass.     Be  war>'  then. 
And  we  shall  catch  the  crafty  in  the  pit 
Which  they  have  dug  for  us. 
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Erillyab  cast 
A  look  of  anger,  made  Intense  by  grief. 
On  Amalahta. . .  Cursed  be  the  hour 
Mlierein  I  gave  thee  birth  I  she  cried ;  that  pain 
Wv  light  to  what  thy  base  and  brutal  nature 
Hath  sent  into  my  souL  . .  But  take  thou  heed  ! 
I  have  borne  many  a  woe  and  many  a  loss, . . 
My  father's  realm,  the  husband  of  my  youth. 
My  hope  in  thee ! . .  all  motherly  love  is  gone, .  • 
Sufferance  well  nigh  worn  out 

When  she  had  ceased, 
RtiU  the  deep  feeling  flU*d  her,  and  her  eye 
Dwelt  on  him,  still  in  thought  Brother  !  she  cried 
A.<  Madoc  would  have  sooth'd  her,  doubt  not  me  ! 
Mine  is  no  feeble  heart.     Abundantly 
Did  the  Great  Spirit  overpay  all  woes. 
And  this  the  heaviest,  when  he  sent  thee  here, 
The  friend  and  the  deliverer.     Evil  tongues 
May  scatter  lies ;  bad  spirits  and  bad  men 
May  league  against  thy  life  ;  but  go  thou  on. 
Brother  I  He  loves  thee  and  will  be  thy  shield. 


V. 

WAR  DENOUNCED. 

This  Is  the  day,  when,  in  a  foreign  grave, 
Ring  Owen's  relics  shall  be  laid  to  rest 
No  bright  emblazonries  bedeck'd  his  bier, 
Mo  tapers  blazed,  no  prelate  sung  the  mass, 
No  choristers  the  funeral  dirge  intoned, 
No  mitre«l  abbots,  and  no  tonsured  train. 
Lengthen 'd  the  pomp  of  ceremonious  woe. 
His  decent  bier  was  with  white  linen  spread 
And  canopied  ;  two  elks  and  bisons  yoked, 
Ihew  on  the  car ;  foremost  Cadwallon  bore 
The  Crudflx ;  with  single  voice  distinct. 
The  good  priest  IJorien  chaunted  loud  and  deep 
The  solemn  service  ;  Madcx:  next  the  bier 
Followed  his  father's  con>se  ;  bareheaded  then 
Came  all  the  people,  silently  and  slow. 

The  burial-place  was  In  a  grassy  plat, 
A  little  level  glade  of  sunny  green, 
Between  the  river  and  a  rocky  bank, 
Which,  like  a  buttnnts,  from  the  precipice 
<)f  naked  rock  sloped  out     On  either  side 
'Twas  sklried  by  the  woodlands.     A  stone  cross 
Stood  on  Cynetha's  grave,  sole  monument. 
Beneath  a  single  cocoa,  whose  straight  trunk 
Rose  like  an  obelisk,  and  waved  on'high 
Ito  palmy  plumage,  green  and  never  sere. 
Here  by  Cynetha's  side,  with  Christian  prayers. 
All  wrongs  forgotten  now,  was  Owen  laid. 
Rest,  King  of  Gwyneth,  in  a  foreign  grave  I 
Vrom  foul  indignity  of  Romitih  pride 
And  bigot  priestho(Ki,  fn)m  a  falling  land 
Thus  timely  snatch VI,  and  from  the  imi>ending  yoke, 
Rest  in  the  kingdom  of  thy  noble  son  t 

Amba»adors  from  Aztlan  in  the  vale 
Awaited  their  return, . .  Yuhidthiton, 
Chief  of  the  Chiefs,  and  Helhua  the  priest ; 
With  these  came  MalinaL     They  met  the  Prince, 
And  with  a  sullen  stateliness  retum'd 


His  salutation,  then  the  Chief  began : 

Lord  of  the  Strangers,  hear  me  I  by  my  voice 

The  People  and  the  Pabas  and  the  King 

Of  Aztlan  speak.     Our  injured  Gods  have  claim'd 

Their  wonted  worship,  and  made  manifest 

Their  wrath  ;  we  dare  not  impiously  provoke 

The  Dreadfid.     Worship  ye  in  your  own  way ; 

But  we  must  keep  the  path  our  &thers  kept 

We  parted,  O  Yuhidthiton  I  at  friends 
And  brethren,  said  the  Christian  Prince  ; .  .  alas, 
That  this  should  be  our  meeting !  A^lben  we  pledged. 
In  the  bn>ad  daylight  and  the  eye  of  Heaven, 
Our  hands  in  peace,  ye  heard  the  will  of  God, 
And  felt  and  understood.     This  calm  assent 
Ye  would  belie,  by  midnight  miracles 
Scared,  and  such  signs  of  darkness  as  beseem 
The  Demons  whom  ye  dread ;  or  likelier 
Duped  by  the  craft  of  those  accursed  men. 
Whose  trade  is  blood.     Ask  thou  of  thine  own  heart, 
Yuhidthiton, . . 

But  Helhua  broke  his  speech ; 
Our  bidding  is  to  tell  thee,  quoth  the  Priest, 
That  Aztlan  hath  restored,  and  will  maintain, 
Her  ancient  faith.     If  it  offendeth  thee. 
Move  thou  thy  dwelling  place ! 

Madoc  replied. 
This  day  have  I  deposited  in  earth 
My  father's  bones,  and  where  his  bones  are  laid. 
There  mine  shall  moulder. 

Malinal  at  that 
Advanced ; . .  Prince  Madoc,  said  the  youth,  I  come, 
True  to  thy  faith  and  thee,  and  to  the  weal 
Of  Aztlan  true,  and  bearing,  for  that  truth, 
Reproach  and  shame  and  scorn  and  obloquy. 
In  sorrow  come  I  here,  a  banish'd  man  ; 
Here  take,  in  sorrow,  my  abiding  place. 
Cut  off  fh>m  all  my  kin,  from  all  old  ties 
Divorced  ;  all  dear  familiar  countenances 
No  longer  to  be  present  to  my  sight ; 
The  very  mother-language  which  I  learnt, 
A  lisping  baby  on  my  mother's  knees. 
No  more  with  its  sweet  sounds  to  comfort  me. 
So  be  it ! .  .  To  his  bnuher  then  he  tum'd ; 
Yuhidthiton,  said  he,  when  thou  shalt  find, . . 
As  find  thou  wilt, . .  that  those  accursed  men 
Have  played  the  juggler  with  thee,  and  deceived 
Thine  honest  heart .  .when  Aztlan  groans  in  blood, . . 
Bid  her  remember  then,  that  Malinal 
Is  in  the  dwellings  of  her  enemy; 
Where  all  his  hope  in  banishment  hath  been 
To  intercede  for  her,  and  heal  her  wounds. 
And  mitigate  her  righteous  punishment 

Sternly  and  sullenly  his  brother  heard ; 
Yet  hearken 'd  he  as  one  whose  heart  perforce 
Suppress'd  its  instinct  and  there  might  be  seen 
A  sorrow  in  his  silent  stubbornness. 
And  now  his  ministers  on  either  hand 
A  water-vessel  fill,  and  heap  dry  sedge 
And  straw  before  his  face,  and  fire  the  pile. 
He,  looking  upward,  spread  his  arms  and  cried. 
Hear  me,  ye  Gods  of  Aztlan,  as  we  were. 
And  are,  and  will  be  yours  !  Behold  your  foes  I 
He  stoopt  and  lifted  up  one  ample  urn, .  . 
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Thus  let  their  blood  be  shed  l^ . .  and  far  away 
He  whirrd  the  scattering  water.     Then  again 
Baised  the  fUll  vase, . .  Thus  let  their  lives  be  quench*dl 
And  out  he  pour'd  it  on  the  flaming  pile. 
The  steam-cloud,  hissing  from  the  extinguish'd  heap, 
Spread  like  a  mist,  and  ere  it  melted  off. 
Homeward  the  heralds  of  the  war  had  tum'd. 


VI. 

TUB   FESTIVAL   OF   THE   DEAD. 

Thk  Hoamen  in  their  Councll-hall  3  are  met 

To  hold  the  Feast  of  Souls  s ;  seat  above  seat. 

Ranged  round  the  circling  theatre  tbey  sit 

No  light  but  from  the  central  fire,  whose  smoke, 

Slow  passing  through  the  over  aperture. 

Excludes  the  day,  and  fills  the  conic  roof, 

And  hangs  above  them  like  a  cloud.     Around, 

The  ghastly  bodies  of  their  chiefs  are  hung, 

Shrivell'd  and  parch'd  by  heat ;  the  humbler  dead 

Lie  on  the  floor, .  .  white  bones,  exposed  to  view, 

On  deer,  or  elk-skin  laid,  or  softer  fur. 

Or  web,  the  work  of  many  a  mournful  hour ; 

The  loathlier  forms  of  fresh  mortality 

Swathed,  and  in  decent  tenderness  conceal'd. 

Beside  each  body  pious  gifts  are  laid. 

Mantle  and  belt  and  feathery  coronal. 

The  bow  he  used  in  war,  his  drinking  shell, 

His  arrows  for  the  chace,  the  sarbacan,^ 

Through  whose  long  tube  the  slender  shaft,  breath 

driven, 
Might  pierce  the  winged  game.  Husbands  and  wives, 
Parents  and  children,  there  in  death  they  lie ; 
The  widow'd  and  the  parent  and  the  child 
Look  on  in  silence.     Not  a  sound  is  heard 
But  of  the  crackling  brand,  or  mouldering  fire. 
Or  when,  amid  yon  pendant  string  of  shells,^ 
The  slow  wind  wakes  a  shrill  and  feeble  sound, . . 
A  sound  of  sorrow  to  the  mind  attuned 


1  This  ceremony  of  declaring  war  with  fire  and  water  Is 
represented  by  De  Bry,  in  the  eleventh  print  of  the  Descrip- 
tion of  Florida,  by  Le  Moyne  de  Morguei. 

*  "  The  town.houie,  in  which  are  transacted  all  public 
basinets  and  diversions,  is  raised  with  wood  and  covered  over 
with  earth,  and  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  small  mount  at  a 
little  distance.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  sugar  loaf,  and 
large  enough  to  contain  500  persons,  but  extremely  dark, 
having  (besides  the  door,  which  is  so  narrow  that  but  one  at 
a  time  can  pass,  and  that  after  much  winding  and  turning) 
but  one  small  aperture  to  let  the  smoke  out.  which  Is  so  ill 
contrived  that  most  of  it  settles  In  the  roof  of  the  house. 
Within  it  has  the  appearance  of  an  ancient  amphitheatre,  the 
seats  being  raised  one  above  another,  leaving  an  area  in  the 
middle.  In  the  centre  of  which  stands  the  fire :  the  seats  of 
the  head  warriors  are  nearest  it"  —  Memoirs  qf  Lieutenant 
Henry  TtmberlakCt  who  aecompanted  the  Cherokee  Indian*  to 
England  in  1762. 

s  Lafiuu.  Charlevoix.  It  is  a  custom  among  the  Greeks 
at  this  time,  some  twelve  months  or  more,  after  the  death  of 
a  fHend,  to  open  the  grave,  collect  the  bmies,  have  prayers 
read  over  them,  and  then  re-inter  them. 

*  **  The  children  at  eight  or  ten  years  old  are  very  expert 
at  killing  birds  and  smaller  game  with  a  sarbacan,  or  hollow 
cane,  through  which  they  blow  a  small  dart,  whose  weakness 
obliges  them  to  shoot  at  the  eye  of  the  larger  sort  of  prey, 
which  tb^  seldom  m\M»:* —TimberlaJu. 


By  sights  of  woe. 

Ayayaca  at  length 
Came  forward : . .  Spirits,  is  it  well  with  ye  ? 
Is  it  well.  Brethren  ?  said  the  aged  Priest ; 
Have  ye  received  your  mourning,  and  the  rites 
Of  righteous  grie(?  or  roimd  your  dwelling-place 
Still  do  your  shadows  roam  dissatisfied. 
And  to  tiie  cries  of  wailing  woe  return 
A  voice  of  lamentation  1^    Teach  us  now. 
If  we  in  aught  have  fail'd,  that  I,  your  Priest, 
When  I  shall  join  ye  soon,  as  soon  I  must. 
May  unimpeded  pass  the  perilous  fioods. 
And  in  the  Country  of  the  Dead,  be  hail'd 
By  you,  with  song  and  dance  and  grateful  joy. 

So  saying,  to  the  Oracle  he  tum*d. 
Awaiting  there  the  silence  which  implied 
Peaceful  assent     Against  the  eastern  wall. 
Fronting  the  narrow  portal's  winding  way. 
An  Image  stood  :  a  cloak  of  fur  disguised 
The  rude  proportion  of  its  uncouth  limbs ; 
The  skull  of  some  old  seer  7  of  days  of  old 
Topt  it,  and  with  a  visor  this  was  masked. 
Honouring  the  oracular  Spirit,  who  at  times 
There  took  his  resting  place.     Ayayaca 
Repeated,  Brethren,  is  it  well  with  ye  ? 
And  raised  the  visor.     But  he  started  back, 
Appaird  and  shuddering;  for  a  moony  light 
Lay  in  its  eyeless  sockets,  and  there  came 
From  its  immoveable  and  bony  jaws 
A  long  deep  groan,  thrice  utter'd,  and  thrice  felt 
In  every  heart  of  all  the  hearers  round. 
The  good  old  Priest  stood  tottering,  like  a  man 
Stricken  with  palsy ;  and  he  gazed  with  eyes 
Of  asking  horror  round,  as  if  he  look*d 
For  counsel  in  that  fear.     But  Neolin 
Sprung  boldly  to  the  oracle,  and  cried. 
Speak,  Spirit  1  tell  us  of  our  sin,  and  teach 
The  atonement !     A  sepulchral  voice  replied, 
Te  have  for  other  Gods  forsaken  us. 


'  "  The  doors  of  their  houses  and  chambers  were  full  of 
diverse  kindes  of  shells,  hanging  loose  by  small  cordes,  that 
being  shaken  by  the  wind  they  make  a  certaine  ratteling.  and 
also  a  vhisteling  noise,  by  gathering  their  wind  in  their  bol- 
lowe  places ;  for  herein  they  have  great  delight,  and  impute 
this  for  a  goodly  ornament."  —  Pietro  Martire. 

*  "  They  firmly  believe  that  the  Spirits  of  those  who  are 
killed  by  the  enemy,  without  equal  revenge  of  blood,  find  no 
rest,  and  at  night  haunt  the  houses  of  the  trilic  to  which  they 
belonged ;  but  when  that  kindred  duty  of  retaliation  Is  justly 
executed,  they  immediately  get  ease  and  power  to  fly  away." 
—  Adair. 

"  The  answering  voices  heard  from  caves  and  hollow  holes, 
which  the  Latines  call  Echo,  they  suppose  to  be  the  SimiIm 
wandering  through  those  places." — Pietro  Marlire.  "  This 
superstition  prevailed  in  Cumana,  where  they  believed  the 
Echo  to  bo  the  voice  of  the  Soul,  thus  answering  when  it  was 
called."— //«T<Ta,  3, 4. 11. 

The  word  by  which  they  express  the  funeral  wailing  in 
one  of  the  Indian  languages  is  very  characteristic, . .  Mauo  ; 
"which  bewailing,"  says  Roger  Williams,  **is  very  solemn 
amongst  them :  morning  and  evening,  and  sometimes  in  the 
night,  they  bewail  their  lost  husbands,  wives,  children.  *c. ; 
sometimes  a  quarter,  half,  yea  a  whole  year  and  longer,  if  it 
be  for  a  great  Prince. 

7  On  the  coast  of  Paria  oracles  were  thus  delivered 

TarqvemadOt  1.  vl.  c.  26. 
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ibaodon  you  ! . .  and  crash  with  that, 
ge  fielL 

A  loud  and  hideous  shriek, 
emon,  Neolin  set  up ; 
I  yelU  that,  even  in  that  hour, 
It  fresh  terror  to  the  startled  ear. 
t  they  sate,  pale  and  irresolute, 
he  Azteca  came  in.     He  bore 
and  arrow, . .  83rmbols  these  of  war, 
beheld  with  hope,  so  great  relief 
:  his  human  presence. 

Hoamcn,  hear  me  ! 
«enger  began ;  Erillyab,  hear, 
Elders,  People  !  but  hear  chiefly  thou 
malahta,  as  of  these  by  birth, 
if  years  mature,  the  rightful  Lord  ! . . 
>e  peace  or  war  ?  . .  thus  Aztlan  salth ; 
ler  anger,  from  the  land  will  root 
dren  of  the  Sea ;  but  viewing  you 
',  to  your  former  vassalage 
e,  and  remits  the  tribute  lives, 
rebellion  claimeth  no  revenge. 

lise  your  Gods  I  cried  Neolin,  and  haO 
-spring  of  new  hope  !     Aztlan  remits 
jte  lives, . .  what  more  could  Madoc  give  ? 
leth  no  revenge,  and  if  she  claimed, 
not  save.     O  Hoamcn,  bless  your  Gods ; 
them  f     Thou,  Prince  Araalahta,  speak, 
;  the  mercy. 

pinion  of  tlie  American  Indians  may  be  illustrated 
xnutiful  story  from  Carver's  Travels :  — 
:  I  remained  among  them,  a  couple,  whose  tent  was 
>  mine,  lost  a  son  of  about  four  years  of  age.    Tlie 
?re  so  much  affected  at  the  death  of  their  favourite 

they  pursued  the  usual  testimonies  of  grief  witli 
mmon  rigour,  as  through  ttic  weight  of  sorrow 
f  blood  to  occasion  the  death  of  the  fattier.  The 
bo  had  hitherto  been  inconsolable,  no  sooner  saw 
id  expire,  than  she  dried  up  her  tears,  and  appeared 
od  resigned.  As  I  knew  not  how  to  account  for 
Unary  a  transition,  I  took  an  opportunity  to  ask  her 

of  it ;  telling  her  at  the  same  time,  that  I  should 
^ned  the  loss  of  her  husband  would  rather  have 
,  an  increase  of  grief  than  such  a  sudden  diminution 

formed  me,  that  as  the  child  was  so  young  when  it 
unable  to  support  itself  in  the  country  of  spirits, 
id  her  husband  had  been  apprehensive  that  its  situa- 
[  be  far  from  being  happy :  but  no  sooner  did  she 
father  depart  for  the  same  place,  who  not  only  loved 
irith  the  tenderest  affection,  but  was  a  go<xi  hunter, 
be  able  to  provide  plentifully  for  its  support,  than 
to  mourn.  She  added,  that  she  now  saw  no  reason 
e  her  tears,  as  the  child,  on  whom  she  doated,  was 
care  and  protection  of  a  fond  father,  and  she  had 
rish  that  remained  ungratificd,  which  was  that  of 
elf  with  them. 

ssions  so  replete  with  unaffected  tenderness,  and 
I  that  would  have  done  honour  to  a  Roman  matron, 
npression  on  my  mind  greatly  in  favour  of  the  peo- 
•m  she  belonged,  anil  tended  not  a  little  to  counter- 
•judices  1  had  hitherto  entertidned,  in  common  with 
er  traveller,  of  Indian  insensibility  and  want  of 
mderness.  Her  subsequent  conduct  confirmed  the 
•  opinion  I  had  just  imbibed,  and  convinced  me  that 
mding  the  apparent  suspension  of  her  grief,  some 
of  that  reluctance  to  be  separated  ft'om  a  beloved 


Amalahta  stood 
In  act  of  speech ;  but  then  Erillyab  rose . . . 
Mlio  gives  thee,  Boy,  this  Elder's  privilege  ? 
The  Queen  exclaim*d; .  .  and  thou.  Priest  Neolin, 
Curb  thou  thy  traitorous  tongue  I  The  reign  is  mine; 
I  hold  it  finom  my  father,  he  from  his ; 
Age  before  age,  bej-ond  the  memory 
Of  man  it  hath  been  thu.*.     My  father  fell 
In  battle  for  his  people,  and  his  sons 
Fell  by  his  side ;  they  perish'd,  but  their  names 
Are  with  the  names  we  love, . .  their  happy  souls 
Pursue  in  fields  of  bliss  the  shadowy  deer ; » 
The  spirit  of  that  noble  blood  which  ran 
From  their  death-wounds,  is  in  the  ruddy  clonds 
Which  go  before  the  Sun,  when  he  comes  forth 
In  glory.*     Last  of  that  illustrious  race 
Was  I,  Erillyab.     Ye  remember  well. 
Elders,  that  day  when  I  assembled  here 
The  people,  and  demanded  at  their  choice 
The  worthiest,  to  perpetuate  our  old  line 
Of  Kings  and  Warriors ...  To  the  wind  he  spread 
His  black  and  blood-red  banner.     Even  now 
I  hear  his  war  drum's  tripled  sound,  that  call'd 
The  youth  to  battle  ;  even  now  behold 
The  hope  which  tit  his  dark  and  fiery  eye, 
And  kindled  with  a  sunnier  glow  his  cheek, 
As  he  trom  yonder  war-pole,  in  his  pride. 
Took  the  death-doers  down  . . .  Lo  here  the  bonet 
Of  King  Tepollomi ! . .  my  husband's  bones ! . . 
There  should  be  some  among  ye  who  beheld, 

relation,  which  is  implanted  by  nature  or  custovn  in  every 
human  heart,  still  lurked  in  hers.  I  observed  that  she  went 
almost  every  evening  to  the  foot  of  the  tree,  on  a  branch  of 
which  the  bodies  of  her  husband  and  child  were  laid,  and 
after  cutting  off  a  lock  of  her  hair,  and  throwing  it  oo  the 
ground,  in  a  plaintive  melancholy  song  bemoaned  Its  fate.  A 
recapitulation  of  the  actions  he  might  have  performed,  had 
his  life  been  spared,  appeared  to  be  her  favourite  theme ;  and 
whilst  she  foretold  the  fame  that  would  have  attended  an  imi- 
tation of  his  father's  virtues,  her  grief  seemed  to  be  suspended. 
*  If  thou  hadst  continued  with  lu,  my  dear  Son,'  would  the 
cry,  '  how  well  would  the  bow  have  become  thy  hand,  and 
how  (ktal  would  thy  arrows  have  proved  to  the  enemies  of 
our  bands !  thou  wouldst  often  have  drunk  their  blood  and 
eaten  their  flesh,  and  numerous  slaves  would  have  rewarded 
thy  toils.  With  a  nervous  arm  wouldest  thou  have  seised  the 
wounded  buflklo,  or  have  combated  the  fury  of  the  enraged 
bear.  Thou  wouldst  have  overtaken  the  flying  elk,  and 
have  kept  pace  on  the  mountain's  brow  with  the  fleetest  deer. 
What  feats  mightest  thou  not  have  performed,  hadst  thou 
staid  among  us  till  age  had  given  thee  strength,  and  thy 
father  had  instructed  thee  in  every  Indian  accomplishment  1 ' 
In  terms  like  these  did  this  untutored  savage  bewail  the  lost 
of  her  son,  and  frequently  would  she  pass  the  greatest  part  of 
the  night  in  the  affectionate  employ." 

*  "  Among  the  last  comers,  one  Avila,  a  cacique,  had  great 
authority,  who  understanding  that  Valdivia  affirmed  the  God 
of  the  Christians  was  the  only  Creator  of  all  things,  in  a  great 
rage  cried  out,  he  would  never  allow  Pillan,  the  God  of  the 
Chilenians,  to  be  denied  the  power  of  creating.  Valdivia 
enquired  of  him  concerning  this  imaginary  deity.  Avila  told 
him  that  his  God  did,  after  death,  translate  the  chief  men  of 
the  nation  and  soldiers  of  known  bravery  to  places  where 
there  was  dancing  and  drinking,  there  to  live  happy  (tor 
ever ;  that  the  blood  of  noble  men  slain  in  battle  was  placed 
about  the  Sun,  and  changed  into  red  clouds,  which  some- 
times adorn  his  ri»ing." — liigt.  qf  Paragu^^  ^c.  bp  F.  A. 
i  del  Tccho. 
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When,  all  with  arrows  quiird,  and  clothed  with  blood 

As  with  a  purple  garment,  he  sustain*d 

The  unequal  conflict,  till  the  Aztecas 

Took  him  at  vantage,  and  their  monarches  club 

Let  loose  his  struggling  souL     Look,  Hoaraen,  here, 

See  through  how  wide  a  wound  his  spirit  fled  I 

Twenty  long  years  of  mournful  widowhood 

Have  pass'd  away  ;  so  long  have  I  maintain'd 

The  little  empire  left  us,  loving  well 

My  people,  and  by  them  as  well  beloved. 

Say,  Hoamen,  am  I  still  your  Queen  ? 

At  once 
The  whole  assembly  rose  with  one  acclaim, . . 
Still,  O  EriUyab,  O  Beloved,  rule 
Thy  own  beloved  people  I 

But  the  Gods  I 
Cried  Amalahta, . .  but  the  Oracle  ! 
The  Oracle  I  quoth  she ;  what  hath  it  said 
That  forty  years  of  suffering  hath  not  taught 
This  wretched  people  ?  . .  They  abandon  us  ?  , . 
So  let  them  go  t     Where  were  they  at  that  hour, 
When  like  a  blasting  night-wind  in  the  spring, 
The  multitudes  of  Aztlan  came  upon  us  ? 
Where  were  they  when  my  father  went  to  war  ? 
Where  were  they  when  thy  father's  stifien'd  corpse. 
Even  after  death  a  slave,  held  up  the  lamp 
To  light  his  conqueror's  revels  ? . .  Think  not.  Boy, 
To  palter  with  me  thus  I     A  fire  may  tremble 
Within  the  sockets  of  a  skull,  and  groans 
May  issue  fh)m  a  dead  man's  flcshlcss  jaws. 
And  images  may  fall,  and  yet  no  (lod 
Be  there  ! . .  If  it  had  walk'd  abroad  with  life. 
That  had  indeed  been  something  ! 

Then  she  tum'd 
Her  voice  toward  the  people. .  .Te  have  heard 
This  Priest  of  Aztlan,  whose  insidious  tongue 
Bids  ye  desert  the  Children  of  the  Sea, 
And  vow  again  your  former  vassalage. 
Speaks  Aztlan  of  the  former  ?     O  my  people, 
I  too  could  tell  ye  of  the  former  days,* 
When  yonder  plain  was  ours,  with  all  its  woods 
And  waters  and  savannahs  ! .  .  of  those  days. 
When,  following  where  her  husband's  stronger  arm 
Had  open'd  the  light  glebe,  the  willing  wife 
Dropt  in  the  yellow  maize ;  ere  long  to  bear 
Its  increase  to  the  general  store,  and  toss 
Her  flowing  tresses  in  the  dance  of  joy. 
And  I  could  tell  ye  how  those  summer  stores 
Were  hoarded  for  the  invader's  winter  feasts ; 


1  The  mode  of  towing  ii  from  the  21  tt  plate  of  De  Bry  to 
J.  Le  Moyne  de  Morgues ;  the  common  itore-houses  are 
mentioned  by  the  same  author ;  and  the  ceremony  of  the 
widows  strowing  their  hair  upon  their  husbands'  grares  Is 
represented  in  the  19th  plate. 

*  Snake  worship  was  common  In  America.  Bemal  Diat, 
p.  3.  7.  12ft.  The  Idol  described  VII.  p.  373.  somewhat 
resembles  what  the  Spaniards  found  at  Campcche,  which  is 
thus  described  by  the  oldest  historian  of  the  DiscoTeries. 
"  Our  men  were  conducted  to  a  broade  crosse-way,  standing 
on  the  side  of  the  towne.  Here  they  shew  them  a  square 
stage  or  pulpit  foure  steppes  high,  partly  of  clammy  bitumen, 
and  partly  of  small  stones,  whereto  the  image  of  a  man  cut  in 
marble  was  joyned,  two  foure*  footed  unknown  beastes  fasten- 
ing upon  him,  which,  like  madde  dogges,  seemed  they  would 
tear  the  marble  man's  guts  out  of  his  belly.  And  by  the 
Image  stood  a  Serpent,  besmeared  all  with  goare  bloud,  de- 


And  how  the  widows  clipt  those  flowing  locks 
.  To  strew  them, . .  not  upon  their  husband's  grave,.. 
'  Their  husbands  had  no  graves  ! . .  but  on  the  rocks 
I  And  mountains  in  their  flight.  And  even  these  rocks 
And  mountains  could  not  save  us  I     Tear  by  year 
I  Our  babes,  like  firstlings  of  the  flock,  were  cull'd 
{  To  be  the  banquet  of  these  Aztecas  I 
This  very  wretch,  who  tells  us  of  the  past. 
Hath  chosen  them  for  the  butchery. .  .Oh,  I  thank  you 
For  this  brave  anger  ! . .  In  your  name  I  take 
The  war-gift  I 

Gods  of  Aztlan,  Helhua  cried. 
As  to  Erillyab's  ready  hand  he  gave 
The  deadly  symbol,  in  your  name  I  give 
The  war-gift  1     Ye  have  thirsted  over  long ; 
Take  now  your  fill  of  blood  I . .  He  tum'd  away 
And  Queen  EriUyab  bade  the  tribe  fulfil 
Their  customary  rites. 

Each  family 
Bore  its  own  dead,  and  to  the  general  grave. 
With  melancholy  song  and  sob  of  woe. 
The  slow  procession  moves.     The  general  grave 
Was  delved  within  a  deep  and  shady  dell. 
Fronting  a  cavern  in  the  rock, . .  the  scene 
Of  many  a  bloody  rite,  ere  Madoc  came, . . 
A  temple,  as  they  deem'd,  by  Nature  made, 
WTiere  the  Snake- Idol  *  stood.     On  fur  and  cloth 
Of  woven  grass,  they  lay  their  burthens  down, 
Within  the  ample  pit ;  their  offerings  range 
Beside,  and  piously  a  portion  take 
Of  that  cold  earth,  to  which  for  ever  now 
Consign'd,  they  leave  their  fathers,  dust  to  dust ; ' 
Sad  relic  that,  and  wise  remembrancer. 

But  as  with  bark  and  resinous  boughs  they  pile 
The  sepulchre,  suddenly  Neolin 
Sprung  up  aloft,  and  shriek'd,  as  one  who  treads 
Upon  a  viper  in  his  heedless  path. 
The  God !  the  very  God !  he  cried,  and  howl'd 
One  long,  shrill,  piercing,  modulated  cry ; 
Whereat  from  that  dark  temple  issued  forth 
A  Serpent,  huge  and  hideous.     On  he  came. 
Strait  to  the  sound,  and  curl'd  around  the  Priest 
His  mighty  folds  innocuous,  overtopping 
His  human  height,  and  arching  down  his  head. 
Sought  in  the  hands  of  Neolin  for  food  ; 
Then  questing,  rear'd  and  stretched  and  waved  his  neck, 
And  glanced  his  forky  tongue.     Who  then  had  seen 
The  man,  with  what  triumphant  fearlessness. 


Touring  a  marble  lion,  which  Serpent,  compacted  of  bitumen 
and  small  stones  incorporated  together,  was  seven  and  fortie 
feet  in  length,  and  as  thicke  as  a  great  oxe.  Next  uotn  it 
were  three  rafters  or  stakes  fastened  to  the  grounde,  whicb 
three  others  crossed  underpropped  with  stones ;  in  which 
place  they  punish  malefactors  condemned,  for  proof  whcrrof 
they  saw  innumerable  broken  arrowes,  all  bloudie,  scattered 
on  the  grounde,  and  the  bones  of  the  dead  cast  into  an  in- 
closed courte  neere  unto  it."  —  Pietro  Marlfre. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  say,  that  I  hare  attribatfd 
to  the  Hoamen  such  manners  and  superstitions  as,  rrally 
existing  among  the  savage  tribes  of  America,  were  best  suited 
to  the  plan  of  the  poem. 

3  Charlevoix  assigns  an  unworthy  motive  for  this  mnark- 
able  custom,  which  may  surely  be  more  naturally  explained: 
he  says  they  fancy  it  procures  luck  at  play. 
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lighs,  and  neck,  and  body,  wreathed  and  ring'd 
'.  tremendous  folds  he  stood  secure, 
rith  the  reptile*8  jaws,  and  call'd  for  food, 
*  the  present  God  I . .  who  then  had  seen 
idlsh  joy  which  fired  his  countenance, 
rell  have  ween*d  that  he  had  summoned  up 
adful  monster  from  its  native  IIcII, 
lish  power,  himself  a  Fiend  inflesh'd. 

for  the  God  1  he  cried  ;  Lincoya's  blood  ! 
if  the  Serpent's  foe ! . .  Lincoya's  blood  ! 
malahta,  and  the  people  tum'd 
res  to  seek  the  victim,  as  if  each 
his  own  safety  in  that  sacrifice, 
irillyab  raised  her  voice,  confused 

confounded ;  she  alone  exclaim'd, 
hall  answer  this !  Unheard  her  voice 
:)cwilder'd  people,  by  the  Priest 
Hi ;  and  Lincoya  sure  had  fallen 
tim  of  their  fear,  had  he  been  found 
wild  hour ;  but  when  his  watchful  eve 
the  Serpent  from  his  den  come  forth, 
to  bear  the  tidings.  .  .Neolin 
the  accursed  call,  Food  for  the  God ! 
^  his  unbelieving  Priest ! 

all  eager  eyes  were  fix'd  on  him, 
:ame  forward  calmly  at  the  call ; 
"e  am  I !  quoth  he ;  and  from  his  head 
;  the  thin  grey  hairs  he  dealt  them  round. . ' 
■men,  kinsmen,  brethren,  children,  take 
1  remembrance  of  me  !  there  will  be 

of  your  aged  Priest  but  this, 
anhood  to  old  age,  full  threescore  years, 
l>een  your  true  servant :  fit  it  is 
who  witnessed  Aztlan's  first  assault, 
perish  her  last  victim  ! . .  and  he  moved 
i  the  death.     But  then  Erillyab 
im,  and  by  the  garment  dn>w  him  l)ack  ! . . 
Cvreat  Spirit,  but  he  shall  not  die ! 
een  exclaim'd  ;  nor  shalt  thou  triumph  thus, 
1  traitor !  Iloamen,  to  your  homes  ! 
hall  answer  this ! 

Irresolute 
?ard,  and  inobedient ;  to  olwy 
,  yet  fearful  to  remain.     Anon, 
een  repeat**  her  bidding.  To  your  homes, 
lie  ! . .  But  when  Neolin  perceived 
wing  stir  and  motion  of  the  crowd, 

the  outwanl  ring  they  moved  away, 
:'d  a  new  cry,  and  disentangling 
sive  reptile's  folds,  rush'd  out  among  them, 
tstretch'd  hands,  like  one  possess'd,  to  seize 
Im.     Then  they  fled  ;  for  who  could  tell 
m  the  madman,  in  that  hellish  fit, 

i  puiages  in  Mr.  Mackenzie's  Tra?el>,  BiiggeRted 

e. 

Ifuide  called  aloud  to  the  fugitives,  and  entreated 

taj,  but  without  effect ;  the  old  man,  however,  did 

«te  to  approach  u>,  and  repre»ont(>fl  himself  as  too 

ced  in  life,  and  too  indifferent  about  the  short  time 

I  remain  in  the  world,  to  be  very  anxious  alraut  es- 

om  any  danger  that  threatcne^i  liira ;  at  the  same 

Milled  the  grey  hairs  from  his  head  by  handfuls  to 

i  among  us,  and  implored  our  favour  for  himself  and 

ons. 

'e  were  ready  to  cmliark,  our  new  recniit  was  de- 


Might  cast  the  lot  ?     An  eight^years*  boy  he  seiied 

And  held  him  by  the  leg,  and,  whirling  him 

In  ritual  dance,  till  breath  and  sense  were  gone> 

Set  up  the  death-song  of  the  sacrifice. 

Amalahta,  and  what  others  nioted  love 

Of  evil  leagued  with  him,  accomplices 

In  treason,  join'd  the  death-song  and  the  dance. 

Some  too  there  were,  lielieving  what  they  fear'd 

Who  yielded  to  their  old  idolatry. 

And  mingled  in  the  worship.     Round  and  round 

The  accursed  minister  of  murder  whirl'd 

Ilis  senselev  victim ;  they  too  round  and  round 

In  maddening  motion,  and  with  maddening  cries 

Revolving,  whirl'd  and  wheel'd.  At  length,  when  now, 

According  to  old  rites,  he  should  have  dash'd 

On  the  stone  Idol's  head  the  wretch's  brains, 

Neolin  stopt,  and  once  again  l)egan 

The  long,  shrill,  piercing,  modulated  cry. 

The  Serpent  knew  the  call,  and,  rolling  on. 

Wave  above  wave,  his  rising  length,  advanced 

His  open  jaws :  then,  with  the  expected  prey, 

Glides  to  the  dark  recesses  of  his  den. 

vn. 

THE   SNAKE   GOD. 

Meaktimk  Erillyab's  messenger  had  girt 

His  loins,  and  like  a  roebuck,  o'er  the  hills 

He  sped.     He  met  Cadwallon  and  the  Prince 

In  arms,  so  quickly  Madoc  had  obey'd 

Lincoya's  call ;  at  noon  he  heard  the  call. 

And  still  the  sun  was  riding  high  in  heaven. 

When  up  the  valley  where  the  Iloamen  dwelt 

He  led  his  twenty  spears.     O  welcome,  friend 

And  brother !  cried  the  Queen.    Even  as  thou  saidst 

So  hath  it  proved ;  and  those  accursed  schemi's 

pf  treachery,  which  that  wretched  boy  reveal'd 

Under  the  influence  of  thy  potent  drink. 

Have  ripen'd  to  eflfect.     From  what  a  snare 

The  timely  warning  saved  me  I  for,  be  sure. 

What  I  had  seen  I  else  should  have  believed. 

In  utter  fear  confounded.     The  Great  Spirit, 

Who  taught  thee  to  foresee  the  evil  thing. 

Will  give  thee  power  to  quell  It, 

On  they  went 
Toward  the  dell,  where  now  the  Idolaters 
Had  built  their  dedicated  fire,  and  still 
With  feast  and  fits  of  song  and  violent  dance. 
Pursued  their  rites.     When  Neolin  i>erceived 
The  Prince  appn»ach,  fearlessly  he  came  forth. 
And  raised  his  arm,  and  cried.  Strangers,  away ! 
Away,  profane !  hence  to  your  mother-lnnd  ! 
Hence  tt>  your  waters ;  for  the  God  is  here ;  . . 
He  came  for  blood,  and  he  shall  have  his  fill ! 

sired  to  prepare  himself  for  his  departure,  which  he  would 
have  declined ;  but  as  none  of  his  friends  would  take  his 
place,  we  may  be  said,  after  the  delay  of  an  hour,  to  have 
compelled  him  to  cml)ark.  Previous  to  his  departure,  a 
ceremony  took  place,  of  which  I  could  not  learn  the  mean, 
ing ;  he  cut  off  a  lock  of  his  hair,  and  having  divided  It  into 
three  parts,  he  fastened  one  of  them  to  the  hair  on  the  upper 
parts  of  his  wife's  head,  blowing  on  It  three  times  with  all  the 
violence  in  his  power,  and  uttering  certain  words.  The  other 
two  he  fastened  with  the  same  formalities,  on  the  heads  of 
his  two  children." —  Mackenzie. 
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Impious,  away  1 

Seise  Udn !  ezclaimM  the  Prince ; 
Nor  had  he  time  for  motion  nor  for  flight. 
So  instantly  was  that  command  obeyed. 
Hoamen,  said  Madoc,  hear  me  I .  .  I  came  here. 
Stranger  alike  to  Aztlan  and  to  you ; 
I  found  ye  an  opprest  and  wretched  race, 
Groaning  beneath  your  chains ;  at  your  request. 
For  your  deliverance,  I  unsheathed  the  sword. 
Redeemed  ye  fh>m  your  bondage,  and  preserved 
Your  children  from  the  slaughter.     With  those  foes 
Whose  burthen  ye  for  forty  years  endured, 
This  traitor  hath  conspired,  against  yourselves. 
Tour  Queen,  and  me  your  friend  ;  the  solemn  fidth 
Which  in  the  foith  of  yonder  sun  we  pledged. 
Each  to  the  other,  this  perfidious  man 
Hath  broken,  and  hath  stain'd  his  hands  this  day 
With  innocent  blood.     Life  must  atone  for  life : 
Ere  I  destroy  the  Serpent,  whom  his  wiles 
Have  train*d  so  well,  Uist  victim,  he  shall  glut 
The  monster's  maw. 

Strike,  man !  quoth  Neolin. 
This  is  my  consummation !  the  reward 
Of  my  true  faith  1  the  best  that  I  could  ask. 
The  best  the  God  could  give : ...  to  rest  in  him. 
Body  with  body  be  incorporate, 


1  Of  the  wonderful  docility  of  the  Snake  one  initance  may 
lufflce. 

"  An  Indian  belonging  to  the  Menomonie,  having  taken  a 
Rattle  Snake  found  meani  to  tame  it :  and  when  he  had  done 
this  treated  it  a«  a  Deity ;  calling  it  hli  great  Father,  and 
carrying  It  with  him  In  a  box  wherever  ho  went.  This  he 
had  done  for  several  summers,  when  Mons.  Pinntsance  acci- 
dentally met  with  him  at  this  carrying  place,  Just  as  he  was 
setting  off  for  a  winter's  hunt.  The  French  gentleman  was 
surprised  one  day  to  see  the  Indian  place  the  box  which  con. 
talned  his  God  on  the  ground,  and  opening  the  door,  gave 
him  hU  liberty ;  telling  him,  whilst  he  did  it,  to  be  sure  and 
return  by  the  time  he  himself  should  come  back,  which  was 
to  be  in  the  month  of  May  following.  As  this  was  but  Octo- 
ber, Monsieur  told  the  Indian,  whose  simplicity  astonished 
him,  that  he  fancied  he  might  wait  long  enough,  when  May 
arrived,  for  the  arrival  of  his  great  Father.  The  Indian  was 
so  confident  of  bis  creature's  obedience,  that  he  offered  to  lay 
the  Frenchman  a  wager  of  two  gallons  of  rum,  that  at  the 
time  appointed  he  would  come  and  crawl  into  his  box.  lliis 
was  agreed  on,  and  the  second  week  in  May  following  fixed 
for  the  determination  of  the  wager.  At  that  period  they  both 
met  there  again ;  when  the  Indian  set  down  his  box,  and 
called  for  his  great  Father.  The  Snake  heard  him  not ;  and 
the  time  being  now  expired,  he  acknowledged  that  he  had 
lost.  However,  without  seeming  to  be  discouraged,  he  offered 
to  double  the  bet  if  his  father  came  not  within  two  days  more. 
This  was  farther  agreed  on ;  when  behold  on  the  second 
day,  about  one  o'clock,  the  Snake  arrived,  and  of  his  own 
accord  crawled  into  the  box  which  was  placed  ready  for  him. 
The  French  gentleman  vouched  for  the  truth  of  this  story, 
and  ftrom  the  accounts  I  have  often  received  of  the  docility  of 
those  creatures,  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  its  veracity."  — 
Carper*M  Travels. 

We  have  not  taken  animals  enough  into  alliance  with  ns. 
In  one  of  the  most  interesting  families  which  it  was  ever  my 
good  fortune  to  visit,  I  saw  a  child  suckled  by  a  goat.  The 
gull  should  be  taught  to  catch  fish  for  us  in  the  sea,  the  otter 
in  fresh  water.  The  more  spiders  there  were  in  the  stable, 
the  less  would  the  horses  suffer  from  the  flies.  The  great 
American  fire-fly  should  be  imported  into  Spain  to  catch 
musquitos.     Snakes  would  make  good  mousers ;   but  one 


Soul  into  soul  absorbed,  and  I  and  He 
One  life,  inseparable,  for  evermore. 
Strike,  I  am  weary  of  this  mortal  part ; 
Unite  me  to  the  God  I 

Triumphantly 
He  spake ;  the  assembled  people,  at  his  words, 
With  rising  awe  gazed  on  the  miscreant ; 
Madoc  himself,  when  now  he  would  have  given 
The  sign  for  death,  in  admiration  paused. 
Such  power  hath  fortitude.     And  he  perceived 
The  auspicious  moment,  and  set  up  his  cry. 
Forth,  from  the  dark  recesses  of  the  cave. 
The  Serpent  came  i :  the  Hoamen  at  the  sight 
Shouted,  and  they  who  held  the  Priest,  appall'd 
Relax  *d  their  hold.     On  came  the  mighty  snake, 
And  twined,  in  many  a  wreath,  round  Meolin, 
Darting  aright,  aleft,  his  sinuous  neck. 
With  searching  eye,  and  lifted  jaw  and  tongue 
Quivering,  and  hiss  as  of  a  heavy  shower 
Upon  the  summer  woods.     The  Britons  stood 
Astounded  at  the  powerful  reptile's  bulk. 
And  that  strange  sight.     His  girth  was  as  of  man. 
But  easily  could  he  have  overtopped 
Goliath's  helmed  head,  or  that  huge  King 
Of  Basan,  hugest  of  the  Anakim :  ^ 
What  then  was  human  strength,  if  once  involved 


favourite  mouse  should  be  kept  to  rid  the  bouse  of  cock- 
roaches. The  toad  is  an  excellent  fly-catcher,  and  in  hot  coun- 
tries a  rewardshould  be  offered  to  the  man  who  could  diacovrr 
what  insect  feeds  upon  fleas ;  for,  say  the  Spaniards,  "  no  ay 
criatura  tan  libre,  &  quien  falta  su  Alguadl." 

*  **  Og,  the  King  of  Basan,  was  the  largest  man  that  ever 
lived ;  all  Giants,  Titans,  and  Ogres  are  but  dwarfs  to  him ; 
Garagantua  himself  is  no  more  compared  to  Og,  than  Tom 
Thumb  is  to  Garagantua.  For  thus  say  the  Rabbis  :  Mocr^ 
chose  out  twelve  Chiefs,  and  advanced  with  them  till  they 
approached  the  land  of  Canaan,  where  Jericho  was.  and  there 
he  sent  those  Chiefs  that  they  might  spy  out  the  land  for 
him.  One  of  the  Giants  met  them  ;  he  was  called  Og  the 
son  of  Anak,  and  the  height  of  his  stature  was  twenty-three 
thousand  and  thirty-three  cubits.  Now  Og  used  to  catch 
the  clouds  and  draw  them  towards  him  and  drink  the  water*; 
and  he  used  to  take  the  fishes  out  of  the  depths  of  the  sea  and 
toast  them  against  the  orb  of  the  Sun,  and  eat  them.  It  ii 
related  of  him,  by  tradition,  that  in  the  time  of  the  deluge  he 
went  to  Noah  and  said  to  him,  *  Take  me  with  thee  in  the 
Ark ;'  but  Noah  made  answer.  *  Depart  IVom  me,  O  thou 
enemy  of  God  I '  And  when  the  water  covered  the  highest 
mountains  of  the  earth,  it  did  not  reach  to  Og's  knees.  Og 
lived  three  thousand  years,  and  then  God  destroyed  him  by 
the  hand  of  Moses.  For  when  the  army  of  Moses  covered  a 
space  of  nine  miles,  Og  came  and  looked  at  it,  and  reached 
out  his  hand  to  a  mountain,  and  cut  from  it  a  stone  so  wide, 
that  it  could  have  covered  the  whole  army,  and  he  put  it  upon 
his  head,  that  he  might  throw  it  upon  them.  But  God  scDt  a 
lapwing,  who  made  a  hole  through  the  stone  with  his  bill  to 
that  it  slipt  over  his  head,  and  hung  round  his  neck  like  a 
necklace,  and  he  was  borne  down  to  the  ground  by  its  weight 
Then  Moses  ran  to  him :  Moses  was  himself  ten  cubits  in 
stature,  and  he  took  a  spear  ten  cubits  long,  and  threw  it  up 
ten  cubits  high,  and  yet  it  only  reached  the  heel  of  Og,  who 
was  lying  prostrate,  and  thus  he  slew  him.  And  then  came 
a  great  multitude  with  scythes,  and  cut  off  his  head,  and  when 
he  was  dead  his  body  lay  for  a  whole  year,  reaching  as  far  ai 
the  river  Nile  in  Egjpt.  His  mother's  name  was  Enac,  one 
of  the  daughters  of  Adam,  and  she  was  the  first  harlot ;  her 
fingers  were  two  cubits  long,  and  upon  every  finger  she  had 
two  sharp  nails,  like  two  sickles.    But  because  she  was  a 
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dreadful  coils?  . .  The  multitude 
nd  worshipped ;  pale  Erillyab  grew, 
ipon  the  Prince  a  doubtful  eye  ; 
too  were  pale,  albeit  they  held 
protended ;  and  they  also  look*d 
rho  the  while  stood  silently, 
\g  how  wiseliest  he  might  cope 
rpassing  strength. 

But  Neolin, 
now  succew,  when  he  had  awed 
feeling  thus,  exclaimed  aloud, 
i  God  I  give  him  the  Stranger's  blood ! 
on  his  foes !     And  then,  perchance, 
irged  them  to  some  desperate  deed, 
)onder'd  more,  or  paused  in  act 
:.     From  the  sacrificial  flames 
1  firebrand,  and  with  fire  and  sword, 
?  monster :  back  the  monster  drew 
Tdsed  recoiling,  and  the  Prince 
1 ;  all  circled  as  he  was, 
his  fiilse  Deity's  embrace, 
>  accursed  Priest ;  the  avenging  sword 
eck  ;  through  flesh  and  bone  it  drove 
chest :  the  wretched  criminal 
i  those  huge  rings  a  moment  held 
>rpse  upright,  while  Madoc  struck 
:  twice  he  struck  him,  and  the  siword 
1  the  impenetrable  scales ;  nor  more 
trust,  though  driven  by  that  strong  arm ; 
nyiclding  skin  the  temper'd  blade 
pnmg  upward  then,  and  in  the  eyes 
monster  flashed  the  fiery  brand, 
the  smoke  and  burning,  back 
rreathed,  and  from  his  loosening  clasp 
ad  Neolin,  and  tum'd,  and  fied 
den. 

The  Hoamen,  at  that  sight 
1  wonder-cry,  with  one  accord. 
Son  of  Ocean,  and  his  God 
I     But  Erillyab  silently 
he  great  Deliverer ;  her  whole  frame 
th  strong  emotion,  and  she  took 
d  gazed  a  moment  earnestly, 
>wer  of  speech,  till  with  a  gush 


It  against  her  lions  as  big  as  elephants,  and 
s  camels,  and  eagles  as  big  as  asses,  and  they 
eat  her. 

met  the  spies  who  were  sent  by  Moses,  he  took 

*  in  his  hand  and  put  them  in  his  wallet ;  and 

>  his  wife,  and  said  to  her,  *  Look,  I  beseech 

len  who  want  to  fight  with  us  !'  and  he  emptied 

e  her,  and  aslced  her  if  he  should  tread  upon 

said,  *  Let  them  go  and  tell  their  people  what 

.'    When  they  were  got  out  they  said  to  each 

lould  tell  these  thiags  to  the  Children  of  Israel 

sake  Moses  ;  let  us  therefore  relate  what  we 

to  Mofes  and  Aaron.'    And  they  took  with 

e  stone  from  the  grapes  of  that  country,  and  it 

a  camel  could  carry.    And  they  began  to  ad- 

that  they  should  not  go  to  war,  saying  what 

but  two  of  them,  namely,  Caleb  the  son  of 

id  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  concealed  it."^ 

t  grapes  bad  not  been  proportioned  to  Og's  ca- 
,  the  Rabbis  would  not  have  let  him  starve. 
(ehemoChs  for  him  to  roast  whole,  and  Bar- 


Of  tears  her  utterance  came,  and  she  exclairo'd, 

Blessed  art  thou,  my  brother  I  for  the  power 

Of  God  is  in  thee ! . .  and  she  would  have  kissed 

His  hand  in  adoration ;  but  he  cried, 

God  is  indeed  with  us,  and  in  his  name 

Will  we  complete  the  work  I . .  then  to  the  cave 

Advanced  and  call'd  for  fire.    Bring  fire  1  quoth  he ; 

By  his  own  element  this  spawn  of  hell 

Shall  perish !  and  he  entered,  to  explore 

The  cavern  depths.     Cadwallon  follow'd  him. 

Bearing  in  either  hand  a  flaming  brand. 

For  sword  or  spear  avail'd  not 

Far  in  the  hill 
Cave  within  cave,  the  ample  grotto  pierced. 
Three  chambers  in  the  rock.     Fit  vestibule 
The  flrst  to  that  wild  temple,  long  and  low, 
Shut  out  the  outward  day.     The  second  vault 
Had  its  own  daylight  from  a  central  chasm 
High  in  the  hollow ;  here  the  Image  stood. 
Their  rude  idolatry, . .  a  sculptured  snake, . . 
If  term  of  art  may  such  mis-shapen  form 
Beseem, .  .  around  a  human  flgure  coil'd. 
And  all  begrimed  with  blood.     The  inmost  cell 
Dark ;  and  fiir  up  within  its  blackest  depth 
They  saw  the  Serpent's  still  small  eye  of  fire. 
Not  if  they  thinn'd  the  forest  for  their  pile. 
Could  they,  with  fiame  or  sufibcatlng  smoke. 
Destroy  him  there ;  for  through  the  open  roof 
The  clouds  would  pass  away.  They  paused  not  long: 
Drive  him  beneath  the  chasm,  Cadwallon  cried. 
And  hem  him  in  with  fire,  and  fh>m  above 
We  crush  him. 

Forth  they  went  and  cHmb'd  the  hill, 
With  all  their  people.     Their  united  strength 
Loosen'd  the  rocks,  and  ranged  them  round  the  brink, 
Impending.     With  Cadwallon  on  the  height 
Ten  Britons  wait ;  ten  with  the  Prince  descend. 
And  with  a  firebrand  each  in  either  hand, 
Enter  the  outer  cave.     Madoc  advanced. 
And  at  the  entrance  of  the  inner  den. 
He  took  his  stand  alone.     A  bow  he  bore. 
And  arrows  round  whose  heads  dry  tow  was  twined. 
In  pine-gum  dipt  > ;  he  kindled  these,  and  shot 
The  fiery  shafts.     Upon  the  scaly  skin. 


Chana  saw  a  fish  to  which  Whales  are  but  sprats,  and  Lerl- 
athan  but  a  herring.  *  We  saw  a  fish,'  says  he,  *  into  whose 
nostrils  the  worm  called  Tinna  had  got  and  ktUod  it ;  and  it 
was  cast  upon  the  shore  with  such  force  by  the  na,  that  it 
overthrew  sixty  maritime  cities :  sixty  other  cities  fed  upon 
its  flesh,  and  what  they  left  was  salted  for  the  food  of  sixty 
cities  more.* 

**  From  one  of  the  pupils  of  his  eyes  they  filled  thirty  bar- 
rels of  oil.  A  year  or  two  afterwards,  as  we  pasted  by  the  same 
place,  we  saw  men  cutting  up  his  bones,  with  which  the  same 
cities  were  built  up  again." —  Maracci. 

1  This  mode  of  offence  has  been  adopted  wherever  bows 
and  arrows  were  in  use.  De  Bry  represents  it  in  the  81st 
plate  to  Le  Moyne  de  Morgues. 

*'  The  Medes  poisoned  their  arrows  with  a  bltominocu 
liquor  called  naphtlia,  whereof  there  was  great  plenty  in  Me- 
dia, Persia,  and  Assyria.  The  arrow,  being  steeped  in  it,  and 
shot  ftOTti  a  slack  bow  (for  swift  and  violent  motion  took  off 
nrom  iu  virtue),  burnt  the  flesh  with  such  violence,  that  wa- 
ter rather  increased  than  extinguished  the  malignant  flame : 
dust  alone  could  put  a  stop  to  It,  and,  in  some  degree,  allay 
the  unspeakable  pain  it  occasioned.**—  Dnivenai  History. 
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As  on  a  rock,  the  bone-tipt  arrows  fell ; 

But  at  their  bright  and  blazing  light  efAray'd, 

Out  rush'd  the  reptile.     Madoc  fh>m  his  path 

Retired  against  the  side,  and  call'd  his  men. 

And  ill  they  came  and  circled  round  the  Snake, 

And  shaking  all  their  flames,  as  with  a  wheel 

Of  Are,  they  ring'd  him  in.     From  side  to  side 

The  monster  turns ! .  .  where'er  he  turns,  the  flame 

Flares  in  his  nostrils  and  his  blinking  eyes ; 

Nor  aught  against  the  dreaded  element 

Did  that  brute  force  avail,  which  could  have  crush'd 

Milo's  young  limbs,  or  Theban  Hercules, 

Or  old  Manoah's  mightier  son,  ere  yet 

Shorn  of  his  strength.  They  press  him  now,  and  now 

Give  back,  here  urging,  and  here  yielding  way. 

Till  right  beneath  the  chasm  they  centre  him. 

At  once  the  crags  are  loosed,  and  down  they  fall 

Thundering.    They  fell  like  thunder,  but  the  crash 

Of  scale  and  bone  was  heard.     In  agony 

The  Serpent  writhed  beneath  the  blow ;  in  vain. 

From  under  the  incumbent  load  essay'd 

To  drag  his  mangled  folds.     One  heavier  stone 

Fastened  and  flattcn'd  him ;  yet  still,  with  tail 

Ten  cubits  long,  he  lash'd  the  air,  and  foined 

Frohi  side  to  side,  and  raised  his  raging  head 

Above  the  height  of  man,  though  half  his  length 

Lay  mutilate.     Who  then  had  felt  the  force 

Of  that  wild  fury,  little  had  to  him 

Buckler  or  corselet  profited,  or  mail. 

Or  might  of  human  arm.     The  Britons  shrunk 

Beyond  its  arc  of  motion ;  but  the  Prince 

Took  a  long  spear,  and  springing  on  the  stone 

Which  fix'd  the  monster  down,  provoked  his  rage. 

Uplifts  the  Snake  his  head  retorted,  high 

He  lifts  it  over  Madoc,  then  darts  down 

To  seize  his  prey.     The  Prince,  with  foot  advanced 

Inclines  his  body  back,  and  points  the  spear 

With  sure  and  certain  aim,  then  drives  it  up, 

Into  his  open  jaws  ;  two  cubits  deep 

It  pierced,  the  monster  forcing  on  the  wound. 

He  closed  his  teeth  fdr  anguish,  and  bit  short 

The  ashen  hilt     But  not  the  rage  which  now 

Clangs  all  his  scales,  can  from  his  seat  dislodge 

The  barl)ed  shaft :  nor  those  contortions  wild. 

Nor  those  convulsive  shmldcrings,  nor  the  throes 

Which  shake  his  inmost  entrails,  as  with  the  air 

In  suffocatine  gulps  the  monster  now 

Inhales  his  own  life-blood.     The  Prince  descends ; 

He  lifts  another  lance ;  and  now  the  Snake, 

Gasping,  as  if  exhausted,  on  the  ground 

Reclines  his  head  one  moment     Madoc  seized 

That  moment  planted  in  his  eye  the  spear. 

Then  setting  foot  upon  his  neck,  drove  down 

Through  bone  and  brain  and  throat  and  to  the  earth 

Infixed  the  mortal  weapon.     Yet  once  more 

The  Snake  essay'd  to  rise ;  his  dying  strength 

Fail'd  him,  nor  longer  did  those  mighty  folds 

Obey  the  moving  impulse,  crush'd  and  scotched ; 

In  every  ring,  through  all  his  mangled  length. 

The  shrinking  muscles  quivered,  then  collapsed 

In  death. 

Cadwallon  and  his  comrades  now 
Enter  the  den ;  they  roll  away  the  crag 
Which  held  him  down,  pluck  out  the  mortal  spear. 
Then  drag  him  forth  to  day ;  the  force  coi^oin'd 
Of  all  the  Britons  difficultly  drag 


His  lifeless  bulk.     But  when  the  Hoamen  saw 
That  form  portentous  trailing  in  its  gore. 
The  jaws  which,  in  the  morning,  they  had  seen 
Purpled  with  human  blood,  now  in  their  own 
Blackening, . .  aknee  they  fell  before  the  Prince, 
And  in  adoring  admiration  raised 
Their  hands  with  one  accord,  and  all  in  fear 
Worshipped  the  mighty  Deicide.     But  he. 
Recoiling  from  those  sinful  honours,  cried. 
Drag  out  the  Idol  now,  and  heap  the  fire, 
That  all  may  be  consumed  I 

Forthwith  they  heap 
The  sacrificial  fire,  and  on  the  pile 
The  Sen>ent  and  the  Image  and  the  corpse 
Of  Neolin  were  laid ;  with  prompt  supply 
They  feed  the  raging  flames,  hour  after  hour. 
Till  now  the  black  and  nauseous  smoke  is  spent 
And  mingled  with  the  ruins  of  the  pile. 
The  undistinguishable  ashes  lay. 
Go  !  cried  Prince  Madoc,  cast  them  in  the  stream, 
And  scatter  them  uiH)n  the  winds,  that  so 
No  relic  of  this  foul  idolatry 
Pollute  the  land.     To-morrow  meets  me  here, 
Hoamen,  and  I  will  purify  yon  den 
Of  your  abominations.     Come  ye  here 
With  humble  hearts ;  for  ye,  too.  In  the  sight 
Of  the  Great  Spirit  the  Beloved  One, 
Must  be  made  (Hire,  and  cleansed  from  your  offence, 
And  take  upon  yourselves  his  holy  law. 


VIIL 

THE   CONVERSION   OF   THE    HOAMEN. 

How  beautiful.  O  Sun,  is  thine  uprise. 

And  on  how  fair  a  scene  !     Before  the  Cave 

The  Elders  of  the  Hoamen  wait  the  will 

Of  their  Deliverer ;  ranged  without  their  ring 

The  tribe  look  on,  thronging  the  narrow  vale. 

And  what  of  gradual  rise  the  shelving  combe 

Displayed,  or  stcei>er  eminence  of  wood. 

Broken  with  crags  and  sunny  sIoik*  of  green. 

And  grassy  platform.     With  the  Elders  sate 

The  Queen  and  Prince,  their  rank's  prerogjitive. 

Excluded  else  for  sex  unfit,  and  youth 

For  counsi"l  immature.     Before  the  arch. 

To  that  rude  fane,  rude  i>ortal,  stands  the  Cross, 

By  Madoc's  hand  victorious  planted  there. 

And  lo.  Prince  Madoc  comes  I  no  longer  mail'd 

In  arms  of  mort;d  might ;  the  si)ear  and  sw<»rd, 

The  hauberk  and  the  helmet  laid  aside. 

Gorget  and  gauntlet,  grieves  and  shield, . .  he  conn's 

In  i)eaceful  tunic  clad,  and  mantle  long ; 

His  hyacinthine  locks  now  shadowing 

That  face,  which  late,  with  iron  overbrow'd 

Struck  from  within  the  aventayle  such  awe 

And  terror  to  the  heart.     Bareheaded  he. 

Following  the  sen'ant  of  the  altar,  leads 

The  reverential  train.     Before  them,  raised 

On  high,  the  sacred  images  are  borne ; 

There,  in  faint  semblance,  holiest  Mary  bends 

In  virgin  beauty  o'er  her  babe  divine, .  . 

A  sight  which  almost  to  idolatry 

Might  win  the  soul  by  love.     But  who  can  gaze 

Upon  that  other  form,  which  on  the  rood 

In  agony  is  stretch'd  ?  .  .  his  hands  transfix 'd» 
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rate  with  the  body's  pendent  weight;  i 
k  and  deadly  paleness  of  his  face, 
with  the  blood  which  fh)m  that  crown  of 
wm 

«ed  to  flow;  the  side  wound  streaming  still; 
1  still  those  eyes,  from  which  the  look 
lath  pass*(f  away,  that  went  to  Heaven, 
that  hour,  the  Son  of  Man  exclaim'd, 
hem,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do ! 
arrived  before  the  cave,  the  train 
the  assembled  elders,  where  they  sate 
1  half  circle,  Madoc  then  advanced, 
rd,  as  if  in  act  to  speak,  his  hand, 
vas  every  human  sound  suppress'd ; 
y  quicken'd  ear  and  eager  eye 
ter'd  on  his  lips. 

The  Prince  began,  • . 
friends,  brethren, .  .  friends  we  have  been 
ng, 

hren  shall  be,  ere  the  day  go  down, .  . 
>t  here  propounding  doubtful  things 
>el,  and  deliberate  resolve 
ing  throught ;  but  with  authority 
iven,  to  give  the  law,  and  to  enforce 
e.     Ye  shall  worship  God  alone. 
Eternal.     That  Beloved  One 
not  serve  with  offer'd  fruits,  or  smoke 
cial  fire,  or  blood,  or  life : 
sacrifice  he  claims, .  .  a  soul 
a  will  subdued,  a  heart  made  clean 
offence.     Not  for  your  lots  cm  earth, 
•  mighty,  slave  or  highly-l)om, 
ing  in  the  chase,  or  strength  in  war, 
H?  judged  hereafter*; .  .  as  ye  keep 
)f  love,  as  ye  shall  tame  your  wrath, 
venge,  forgive  your  enemies, 
to  them  that  wrong  ye,  ye  will  find 
•<■  or  bale.  This  law  came  down  from  Heaven, 
hold  Him  there  by  whom  it  came ; 
it  was  in  Him,  and  for  the  sins 
Ic  suffered  thus,  and  by  His  death 
mankind  be  blest.     Not  knoin^ing  Him, 
r'd  on  in  error ;  knowing  now. 
jbeying,  what  was  error  once 

areras  toto  mpmbrorum  pondorc  palinas." 
lambntni  Coiutantinm,  tivc  Idululatn'a  DcMlata. 

r  arc  informed  in  gome  places  that  the  Kings  and 
have  immortal  souls,  and  iM'licve  that  the  souls  of 
ri»h  together  uith  their  bodies,  except  the  fumiiiar 
he  Princes  themselves,  and  tliose  only  who  suffer 
to  be  buried  alive togetiier  with  their  master's  fu- 
their  ancestors  have  h'fl  them  so  persuaded,  that 
f  Kings,  deprived  of  their  coriwreal  clothing,  joy- 

0  perpetual  delights  through  pleasant  places  always 
;ig,  drinking,  and  giving  themselves  to  sports,  and 
th  women  after  their  old  manner  while  they  were 

this  they  hold  for  a  certain  truth.  Thereupon 
ving  with  a  kind  of  emulation,  cast  themselves 
ito  the  sepulchres  of  their  Lords,  which,  if  his  fa. 
ids  defer  to  do,  they  think  their  souls  become  tern- 
ead  of  eternal."—  Pictro  Martire. 

1  was  upon  the  Sierras  of  Guaturo,'*  says  Ovicdo, 
aken  prisoner  the  l!acique  of  the  Province  who  had 
uked  him  whose  graves  were  those  which  were  in 
bis ;  and  he  told  me,  of  some  Indians  who  had 
uelTes  when  the  Cacique  his  father  died.    But 


Is  guilt  and  wilful  wrong.     If  ever  more 

Te  bow  to  your  hlse  deities  the  knee ; 

If  ever  more  ye  worship  them  with  feast. 

Or  sacrifice  or  dxmce ;  whoso  offends 

Shall  from  among  the  people  be  cut  off. 

Like  a  corrupted  member,  lest  he  taint 

The  whole  with  death.     With  what  appointed  rites 

Your  homage  must  be  paid,  ye  shall  be  taught ; 

Your  children,  in  the  way  that  they  shall  go. 

Be  train'd  from  childhood  up.  Make  ye  meantime. 

Your  prayer  to  that  Beloved  One,  who  sees 

The  secrets  of  all  hearts ;  and  set  ye  up 

This,  the  memorial  of  his  chosen  Son, 

And  Her,  who,  blessed  among  women,  fed 

The  Appointed  at  Her  breast,  and  by  His  cross 

Endured  intenser  anguish ;  therefore  sharing 

His  glory  now,  with  sunbeams  robed,  the  Moon 

Her  footstool,  and  a  wreath  of  stars  her  crown. 

Hoamen,  ye  deem  us  children  of  a  race 
Mightier  than  ye,  and  wiser,  and  by  Heaven 
Beloved  and  favour'd  more.     From  this  pure  law 
Hath  all  proceeded, . .  wisdom,  power,  whatever 
Here  elevates  the  soul,  and  makes  it  ripe 
For  higher  powers  and  more  exalted  bliss. 
Share  then  our  law,  and  be  with  us,  on  earth. 
Partakers  of  these  blessings,  and  in  Heaven, 
Co-heritors  with  us  of  endless  joy. 

Ere  yet  one  breath  or  motion  had  disturbed 
The  reverential  hush,  Erillyab  rose. 
My  people,  said  the  Queen,  their  God  is  best 
And  mightiest     Him  to  whom  we  offered  up 
Blood  of  our  blood  and  of  our  flesh  the  flesh. 
Vainly  we  deem'd  divine ;  no  spirit  he 
Of  good  or  evil,  by  the  conquering  arm 
Of  Madoc  mortal  proved.    What  then  remains 
But  that  the  blessing  proffer'd  thus  in  love, 
In  love  we  take  ?  . .  Deliverer,  Teacher,  Friend, 
First  in  the  fellowship  of  faith  I  claim 
The  hiitlatory  rite. 

I  also,  cried 
The  venerable  Priest  Ayayaca, 
Old  as  I  am,  I  also,  like  a  child, 

because  they  often  used  to  bury  a  quantity  of  wrought  gold 
with  them,  I  had  two  of  the  graves  opened,  and  found  in 
them  a  small  quantity  of  maize  and  a  small  instrument. 
When  I  enquired  the  reason  of  this,  the  Cacique  and  his  In- 
dians replied,  that  they  who  were  buried  there  were  labourers, 
who  had  been  well  skilled  in  sowing  corn  and  in  gathering  it 
in,  and  were  his  and  his  father's  servants,  who,  that  their 
souls  might  not  die  with  their  bodies,  had  slain  themselves 
upon  his  father's  death,  and  that  maize  with  the  tools  was 
laid  there  with  them  that  they  might  sow  it  in  heaven.  In 
reply  to  this.  I  bade  them  see  how  the  Tuyra  had  deceived 
them,  and  that  all  he  had  told  them  was  a  lie :  for  though 
they  had  long  been  dead,  they  had  never  fetched  the  maize, 
wliich  was  now  rotten  and  good  for  nothing,  so  that  they  had 
sown  nothing  in  heaven.    But  the  Cacique  answered,  that 

was  because  they  found  plenty  there,  and  did  not  want  it." 

Relanon  tumaria  de  la  Histori'a  Natural  de  las  Jndias,  par 
el  CavUan  Gonzalo  Frmandcz  de  Oviedo. 

**  The  Tlascallans  believed  that  the  souls  of  Chiefs  and 
Princes  became  clouds,  or  beautifiil  birds,  or  precious  stones  ; 
whereas  those  of  the  common  people  would  past  into  beetles, 
rats,  mice,  weasels,  and  all  vile  and  stinking  animali." — 
Torquemada^  1.  ri.  c.  47* 
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Would  learn  this  wisdom  yet  before  I  die. 
The  Elders  rose  and  answer'd,  We  and  all  I 
And  from  the  congregated  tribe  burst  forth 
One  universal  shout, . .  Great  is  the  God 
Of  Madoc, . .  worthy  to  be  served  is  He ! 

Then  to  the  mountain  rivulet,  which  roll*d 
Like  amber  over  its  dark  bed  of  rock, 
Did  Madoc  lead  Erillyab,  in  the  name 
Of  Jesus,  to  his  Christian  family. 


*  **  The  two  first  of  thete  Saints,  with  Madog  Morryn,  are 
called  the  three  holy  bachelors  of  the  Isle  of  Britain.  Cadog 
the  Wise  was  a  Bard  who  flourished  in  the  sixth  century. 
He  is  one  of  the  three  protectors  of  innocence ;  his  protection 
was  through  the  church  law :  Bias's  by  the  common  law ;  and 
Fedrogyl's  by  the  law  of  arms :  these  three  were  also  called 
the  Just  Knights  of  the  Court  of  Arthur.  Cadog  was  the  first 
of  whom  there  is  any  account,  who  collected  the  British 
Proverbs.  There  is  a  church  dedicated  to  him  in  Caermar- 
thenshire,  and  two  in  Monmouthshire.  Deiniol  has  churches 
dedicated  to  him  in  Monmouth,  Cardigan,  and  Pembrolie- 
shires.  In  the  year  52A  he  founded  a  college  at  Bangor, 
where  he  was  Abbot,  and  when  it  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
Bishopric  he  was  the  first  Bishop.  Padam  and  Teilo  rank 
with  Dewi  or  David,  as  the  three  blessed  Visitors,  for  they 
went  about  preaching  the  faith  to  all  degrees  of  people,  not 
only  without  reward,  but  themselves  alleviating  the  distresses 
of  the  poor  as  far  as  their  means  extended.  Padam  found  a 
congregation  at  a  place  called  from  him  Llanbadarn  Vaar, 
where  he  had  the  title  of  Archbishop.  Teilo  established  the 
college  at  Llandaff ;  the  many  places  called  Llandcilo  were  so 
named  in  honour  of  him.  He  and  Cadog  and  David  were  the 
three  canonical  Saints  of  Britain."—  Cambrian  Biography. 

Teilo,  or  Teliau,  as  he  is  called  by  David  Williams,  took  an 
active  part  against  the  heresy  of  Pelagius,  the  great  Welsh- 
man. "  Such  was  the  lustre  of  his  seal,  that  by  something 
like  a  pun  on  his  name,  he  was  compared  to  the  sun,  and 
called  HXuu ;  and  when  ilain  at  the  altar,  devotees  contended 
with  so  much  virulence  for  the  reputation  of  possessing  his 
body,  that  the  Priests,  to  avoid  scandalous  divisions,  found 
three  miraculous  liodies  of  the  Saint,  as  similar,  according  to 
(1)0  phrase  used  on  tlie  occasion,  as  one  egg  to  another ;  and 
miracles  were  equally  performed  at  the  tombs  of  all  the 
three."— D.  WiUianu's  HitL  qf  Monmouihthire. 

This  miracle  is  claimed  by  some  Agiologitts  for  St.  Baldred, 
Confessour ;  "  whoso  memory  in  ancient  tjmes  hath  byn  very 
famous  in  the  kingdome  of  Scotland.  For  that  he  having 
sometymes  preachixl  to  the  people  of  three  villages  neere  ad- 
Jojming  one  to  the  other  in  Scotland,  called  Aldham,  Tining- 
ham,  and  Preston,  was  so  holy  a  man  of  life,  that  when  he  was 
dead,  the  people  of  each  village  contended  one  with  another 
which  of  them  should  have  his  body ;  in  so  much,  that  at  last, 
they  not  agreeing  therabout,  took  armes,  and  each  of  them 
sought  by  force  to  enjoy  the  some.  And  when  the  matter 
came  to  issue,  the  said  sacred  body  was  found  all  whole  in 
three  distinct  places  of  the  house  where  he  died :  so  as  the 
people  of  each  village  coming  thither,  and  carrying  the  same 
away,  placed  it  in  their  churches,  and  kept  it  with  great 
honour  and  veneration  for  the  miracles  that  at  each  place 
it  pleased  God  to  worke."— £iig/isA  Martyrology. 

The  story  may  be  as  true  of  the  one  Saint  as  of  the  other, 
a  solution  in  which  Romanists  and  Protestants  will  agree. 
Godwin  {in  CatoL  Ep.  Landav.)  says  that  the  Churches  which 
contended  for  the  Welsh  Saint,  were  Pennalum,  the  burial 
place  of  his  family,  Llandeilo  Vawr,  where  he  died,  and 
Llandaff,  where  he  had  been  Bishop ;  and  he  adds,  in  honour 
of  his  own  church,  that  by  frequent  miracles  at  his  tomb  it 
waLpertain  Llandaff  possessed  the  true  body.— Yet  in  such  a 
case  as  this  the  fac-slmile  might  have  been  not  unreasonably 
deemed  more  curious  than  the  original. 


Accepted  now.     On  her  and  on  her  bod. 
The  Elders  and  the  People,  Llorien 
Sprinkled  the  sanctifying  waters.     Day 
Was  scarcely  two  hours  old  when  he  began 
His  work,  and  when  he  ceased,  the  sun  had  pas*d 
The  heights  of  noon.     Ye  saw  that  ble»ed  work. 
Sons  of  the  Cymry,  Cadog,  Deiniol, 
Padam,  and  Teilo  >  I  ye  whose  sainted  names 
Tour  monumental  temples  still  record  ; 
Thou,  David  %  still  revered,  who  in  the  vale, 


The  polypus's  power  of  producing  as  many  heads,  le^rs. 
and  arms  as  were  wanted,  has  been  possessed  by  all  the  great 
Saints. 

St.  Teilo  left  his  own  country  for  a  time  because  it  wm  iit' 
fested  by  an  infectious  disorder,  called  the  YeUotp  Plagmf. 
which  attacked  both  men  and  Ijeasts.  —  Capgravt^  quoUd  m 
Cre$sy'$  Church  History  qf  Brittany. 

s  "  'Mongst  HatteriU's  lofty  hills,  that  with  the  clouds  are 

crown 'd. 

The  valley  Ewias  lies,  immured  so  deep  and  round. 

As  they  below  who  see  the  mountains  rise  so  high. 

Might  think  the  straggling  herds  were  grazing  in  the  fky : 

Which  in  it  such  a  shape  of  solitude  doth  bear, 

As  Nature  at  the  first  appointed  it  for  prayer. 

Where  in  an  aged  cell,  with  moss  and  ivy  grown. 

In  which  not  to  this  day  the  Sun  hath  ever  shone. 

That  reverend  British  Saint,  in  lealous  ages  past. 

To  contemplation  lived  ;  and  did  so  truly  fast. 

As  he  did  only  drink  what  crystal  Hudney  yields. 

And  fed  upon  the  leeks  he  gathered  in  the  fields  ; 

In  memory  of  whom,  in  each  revolving  year, 

The  Welshmen  on  his  day  that  sacred  herb  do  wear. 
«  «  •  • 

Of  all  the  holy  men  whose  fame  so  fresh  remains. 
To  whom  the  Britons  built  so  many  sumptuous  fanes. 
This  saint  before  the  rest  their  patron  still  they  hold. 
Whose  birth  their  ancient  bards  to  Cambria  long  foretold ; 
And  seated  here  a  see,  his  bishopric  of  yore. 
Upon  the  farthest  point  of  this  unfruitful  shore. 
Selected  by  himself,  that  far  from  all  resort 
With  contemplation  seemed  most  fitly  to  comport. 
That  void  of  all  delight,  cold,  barren,  bleak,  and  dry, 
No  pleasure  might  allure,  nor  steal  the  wandering  eye." 

Drayton. 

**  A.  D.  4G2.  It  happened  on  a  day,  as  Gildas  was  in  s 
sermon,  (Kead^,  whether  smiling  or  frowning,  forgive  the 
digression,)  a  Nunne  big  with  child  came  into  the  congrrK'- 
tion,  whereat  the  preacher  presently  was  struck  dumb  (vouUl 
not  a  maid's  child  amaze  any  man  ?)  and  could  procet-U  nu 
farther.  Afterwards  ho  gave  this  reason  for  his  silence,  bo- 
cause  that  Virgin  bare  in  her  body  an  infant  of  such  signal 
sanctity  as  far  transcended  him.  Thus,  as  lesser  loadstont-s 
are  reported  to  lose  their  virtue  in  the  presence  of  those  tlut 
are  bigger,  so  Gildas  was  silenced  at  the  approach  of  th<> 
Welsh  St.  David  (being  then  but  Hans  in  Kelder).  tbouKli 
afterwards,  like  Zachary,  he  recovered  his  speech  again.'*— 
FuUer^s  Church  History  qf  Great  Britain, 

**  David  one  day  was  preaching  in  an  open  field  to  the  mul- 
titude, and  could  not  be  well  seen  l>ecause  of  the  concourse, 
(though  they  make  him  four  cubits  high,  a  man  and  a  half  in 
stature,)  when  t>ehoId  the  Earth  whereon  he  stood.  oflBciou^lj 
heaving  itself  up,  mounted  him  up  to  a  competent  visibility 
above  all  his  audience.  Whereas  our  Saviour  himself,  «hi'n 
he  taught  the  people,  was  pleased  to  chuse  a  mountain,  miking 
use  of  the  advantage  of  Nature  without  improving  hi&  iuir;i- 
culous  power." — Fuller. 

David  is  indebted  to  the  Romancers  for  his  fame  as  a 
Champion  of  Christendom :  how  he  came  by  his  l<>ck  is  s 
question  which  the  Antiquarians  have  not  determined.  I  am 
bound  to  make  grateful  mention  of  St.  David,  having  in  my 
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,  by  old  HattnUI's  wintry  torrents  swoln 
lodney  roUs  his  raging  stream,  didst  choose 
ermit  home ;  and  ye  who  by  the  sword 
fierce  Saxon,  when  the  bloodier  Monlc 
on  the  work  of  murder,  for  your  faith 
eedom  fell, . .  Martyrs  and  Saints,  ye  saw 
riumph  of  the  Cymry  and  the  Cross, 
ruck  your  golden  harps  to  hymns  of  joy. 


IX. 

TLALALA. 

r  the  rites  were  ended,  Caradoc 

fwm  the  ships,  leading  an  Azteca 

^  and  bound.     Prince  Madoc,  said  the  Bard, 

le  first  captive  of  our  arms  I  bring. 

beside  the  river  I  had  stray 'd, 
from  his  lurking  place,  the  savage  hurl'd 
lin.     At  the  rustle  of  the  reeds, 
whence  the  blow  was  aim'd,  I  tum'd  in  time, 
?ard  it  whizz  beside  me.     Well  it  was, 
rom  the  ships  they  saw  and  succour'd  me ; 
ibtle  as  a  serpent  in  ray  grasp, 
med  all  joint  and  flexure ;  nor  had  I 
ir  to  ward,  nor  weapon  to  offend, 
tie  all  unused  and  unprepared ; 
too  here  upon  this  barbarous  land, 
Imur  and  like  Aronan  of  old, 
ift  the  ruddy  spear.  > 

This  is  no  day 
ngeance,  answer*d  Madoc,  else  his  deed 
let  no  mercy.     Freely  let  him  go  I 
nee  the  tidings  of  our  triumph  here 
>t  reclaim  his  country. . .  Azteca, 
:  your  Pabas  know  that  we  have  crush*d 
complots  here ;  beneath  our  righteous  sword 
riest  and  his  false  Deity  have  fallen ; 
ols  are  consume<l,  and  in  their  stead 
nblems  of  our  holy  faith  set  up, 
of  the  Hoamen  have  this  day  been  made 
en.     Say  to  Aztlan,  when  she  too 
lake  her  temples  clean,  and  put  away 
111  abominations,  and  accept 
iriiitian  Cross,  that  Madoc  then  accords 
.>ness  for  the  past,  and  peace  to  come, 
etter  part  let  her,  of  her  free  will 
isdom  choose  in  time. 

Till  Madoc  spake, 
ptive  reckless  of  his  peril  stood, 

with  resolute  and  careless  eye, 

in  whom  the  lot  of  life  or  death 
neither  fear  nor  feeling ;  but  that  eye 
•arkling  with  defiance, . .  Seek  ye  peace  ? 
id :  O  weak  and  woman- hearted  man  I 
y  wouldst  thou  lay  the  sword  to  rest  ? 
th  the  burial  of  the  sword  this  strife 
n<l,  for  never  doth  the  Tree  of  Peace 
root  and  flourish,  till  the  strong  man's  hand 
lis  enemy's  grave  hath  planted  it 
fe  to  Aztlan  then  in  quest  of  peace  ? 


days  been  benefited  by  hii  meriu  at  Wettmlniter, 
he  fint  of  March  is  an  early  play i 
tar,  CynhaTal,  and  Avacm  the  son  of  Taliesin,  all 


Ye  feeble  souls,  if  that  be  what  ye  seek 
Fly  hence  I  our  Aztlan  suffers  on  her  soQ 
No  living  stranger. 

I>o  thy  bidding.  Chief  I 
Calmly  Cadwallon  answered.     To  her  choice 
Let  Aztlan  look,  lest  what  she  now  reject 
In  insolence  of  strength,  she  take  upon  her. 
In  sorrow  and  in  suffering  and  in  shame. 
By  strong  compulsion,  penitent  too  late. 
Thou  hast  beheld  our  ships  with  gallant  men 
Freighted,  a  numerous  fbrce, . .  and  for  our  arms,  •  • 
Surely  thy  nation  hath  acquired  of  them 
Disastrous  knowledge. 

Curse  upon  your  arms ! 
Exdaim'd  the  savage : . .  Is  there  one  among  you 
Dare  lay  that  cowardly  advantage  by. 
And  meet  me,  man  to  man,  in  honest  strife  ? 
That  I  might  grapple  with  him,  weaponless. 
On  yonder  rock,  breast  against  breast,  bir  fbrce 
Of  limb  and  breath  and  blood, . .  till  one,  or  both, 
DashM  down  the  shattering  precipice,  should  feed 
The  mountain  eagle ! . .  Give  me,  I  beseech  you. 
That  joy  1 

As  wisely,  said  Cynetha*s  son 
Thy  foe  might  challenge  thee,  and  bid  thee  let 
Thy  strong  right  hand  hang  idle  in  the  fray. 
That  so  his  weakness  with  thy  strength  might  cope 
In  equal  battle  ! . .  Not  in  wrongful  war, 
The  tyrants  of  our  weaker  brethren. 
Wield  we  these  dreadful  arms, . .  but  when  assailed 
By  firaud  and  force,  when  caird  upon  to  aid 
The  feeble  and  oppressed,  shall  we  not 
Then  put  our  terrors  forth,  and  thunder-strike 
The  guilty? 

Silently  the  Savage  heard ; 
Joy  brighten'd  in  his  eyes,  as  they  unloosed 
His  bonds ;  he  stretch'd  his  arms  at  length,  to  feel 
His  liberty,  and  like  a  greyhound  then 
Sllpt  from  the  leash,  he  bounded  o*er  the  hills. 
What  was  fh)m  early  morning  till  noon  day 
The  steady  travel  of  a  well-girt  man. 
He  with  fleet  feet  and  un&tlguable. 
In  three  short  hours  hath  traversed  ;  in  the  lake 
He  plunged,  now  shooting  forth  his  pointed  arms, 
Arrow-like  darting  on ;  recumbent  now. 
Forces  with  springing  feet  his  easier  way ; 
Then  with  new  speed,  as  freshen'd  by  repose. 
Again  he  breasts  the  water.     On  the  shore 
Of  Aztlan  now  he  stands,  and  breathes  at  will. 
And  wrings  his  dripping  locks ;  then  through  the  gate 
Pursued  his  way. 

Green  garlands  deck  the  gate ; 
Gay  are  the  temples  with  green  boughs  aifix'd ; 
The  door-posts  and  the  lintels  hung  with  wreaths ; 
The  fire  of  sacrifice,  with  flames  bedimm'd. 
Bums  in  the  sun-light,  pale ;  the  victims  wait 
Around,  impatient  of  their  death  delay'd. 
The  Priest  before  Tezcalipoca's  shrine. 
Watches  the  maize-strewn  threshold,  to  announce 
The  footsteps  of  the  God ;  for  this  the  day. 
When  to  his  favoured  city  he  vouchsafes 


deserted  the  Bardic  principles  to  bear  arms,  and  were  called 
the  three  Chieft  like  Bulls  in  conflict.  Araon,  Aronan,  and 
Dygynnelw  are  the  three  Bards  of  the  ruddy  spear. 
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His  annual  presence  i,  and,  with  unseen  feet, 
Imprints  the  maize-strewn  threshold ;  folluw'd  soon 
By  all  whose  altars  with  eternal  ftres 
Aztlan  illumed,  and  fed  with  human  blood ; . . 
Mexitli,  woman-bom  %  who  from  the  womb, 

1  **  Esta  fiesta,  6  espera  de  estos  diabolicos  DioMi,  era  muy 
■olemne,  y  muy  creida  do  estajt  barbaraa  naciones ;  porque  el 
Demonio  los  tenia  pertuadidoi  i  ser  verdad  que  entoncet 
▼enian  de  otrai  partes,  y  qucrian  descansar  alii  en  aqud  dia 
de  BU  gran  fiesta.  La  causa  de  tenerlo  tan  creido  estos  ciegos 
y  desatinados  hombres,  era  porque  les  daba  sefial  de  su  llegada, 
en  forma  risible,  aunque  por  invisible  modo.  en  esta  manera. 
Aquella  noche,  que  era  la  vigilia  de  el  festival  dia,  en  la  qual 
el  Demonio  les  tenia  pcrsuadido  que  llegaba  el  Dios  mancebo 
Texcatlipuca,  ponian  una  estera  que  llaroaban  petate,  en  el 
suelo  y  entrada  de  la  Capella  Mayor  de  su  abominable  Tem- 
plo ;  sobre  la  qual  cemian  y  polvoreaban  una  poca  de  harina 
de  mail,  que  es  su  trigo  ;  y  esto  era  al  principio  de  la  noche, 
la  qual  pasaba  el  Sumo  Sacerdote  en  vela,  iendo,  y  viniendo 
muy  i  menudo  k  ver  la  estera,  si  por  ventura  hallaba  impresa, 
en  la  harina  alguna  huella  da  el  Dios  que  aguardAlMui.  Ya 
las  mas  horas  pasadas  do  la  noche,  (que  ordinariamente  era 
de  media  noche  abajo,)  vela  la  seflal  dc  su  llegada,  que  era 
una  pisada,  6  huella  de  pie  humano  estampada,  y  seflolada  en 
la  harina.  Luego  que  el  Satrapa  y  Sacerdote  la  veiacomenxaba 
i  decir  £  voces,  *  Ya  lleg5  nuestro  Dios !  Ya  Uegd  nuestro 
Dios  I  Nuestro  Gran  Dios  es  venido  ! '  A  esta  vox  acudia  todo 
el  Pueblo,  que  ya  la  estaban  aguardando,  unos  en  los  Templos, 
y  otrot  en  sus  casas,  velando ;  y  luego  sonaban  todos  los  in- 
strumentos  musicos,  y  comenzaban  graudes  regocijos,  y  bai- 
laban,  y  cantabau,  muy  concertadamente,  con  mucba  solem- 
nidad  y  contcnto,  celebrando  la  venida  y  llegada  de  su  falso  y 
mentiroso  Dios.  Y  procedian  en  su  baile  hasta  el  dia,  en 
todo  el  qual  creian  que  Ucgaban  todos  los  dem&s.  —  Porque 
flngian  ser  unos  mas  moxos  que  otros,  y  tener  unos  mas  vigor 
y  fuerxas  que  otros,  y  por  esta  raxon  no  ser  i  una  su  llegada, 
lino  en  diferentes  tiempot  "—Torquanada,  1.  x.  c.  24. 

Texcalipoca  was  believed  to  arrive  first,  because  he  was 
the  youngest  of  the  Gods,  and  never  waxed  old  :  TelpuctU, 
the  Youth,  was  one  of  his  titles.  On  the  night  of  his  arrival 
a  general  carousal  took  place,  in  which  it  was  the  custom, 
particularly  for  old  people,  men  and  women  alike,  to  drink 
immoderately;  for  they  said  the  liquor  which  they  drank 
would  go  to  wash  the  feet  of  the  God,  after  his  journey. 
*'  And  I,"  sap  the  Franciscan  provincial, . .  who.  if  be  had 
been  a  philosopher,  would  perhaps  have  not  written  a  book 
at  all.  or  certainly  not  so  interesting  a  one, . . "  I  say,  that  this 
is  a  great  mistake,  and  the  truth  is,  that  they  washed  their 
own  stripes  and  filled  them  with  liquor,  which  made  them 
merry,  and  the  fumes  got  up  into  their  heads  and  overset 
them  ;  with  which  fall  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they 
fell  into  such  errors  and  foolishness." 

"  In  the  reign  of  RtOah  Chundrunund^  a  Brahmin  woman 
came  to  sue  for  justice  against  the  unknown  murderer  of  her 
husband.  The  Ilajah  demanded,  whether  she  had  reason  to 
suspect  any  one  of  the  deed.  She  replied,  that  her  husband 
was  a  man  of  a  very  fair  character,  and  that  she  had  never 
known  any  one  bear  him  ilUwill,  excepting  one  man  with 
whom  he  was  continually  disputing  upon  points  of  philosophy. 
This  person,  being  brought  before  the  Rjgah,  denied  the 
charge  ;  and  the  wife  was  not  satisfied  with  the  cause  being 
determined  by  the  ordeal  trial,  from  the  droad  that  he  might 
escape  by  means  of  witchcraft  The  Rajah  was  so  much  per- 
plexed how  to  decide  upon  the  case,  that  he  could  neither  eat 
nor  sleep.  At  length  he  saw  in  a  dream  a  sage,  who  taught 
him  an  incantation,  which  he  should  utter  over  a  heap  of  rice 
flour,  and  then  scatter  the  meal  upon  the  ground,  and  direct 
the  siupected  person  to  walk  over  it ;  if  there  appeared  upon 
the  mral  the  impression  of  the  feet  of  two  persons,  then  the 
accused  was  certainly  the  murderer.  Mr'hen  the  Ri^ab  awoke. 


ChUd  of  no  mortal  sire,  leapt  terrible, 
The  arm*d  avenger  of  his  mother's  fame  ; 
And  he  whose  will  the  subject  winds  obey, 
Quetzalcoal3 ;  and  Tlaloc^,*  Water-Qod, 
And  all  the  host  of  Deities,  whose  power 

he  did  as  the  vision  had  commanded  him,  and  the  Brahmin 
was  proved  guilty."  —  Apeen-Akber^. 

"  It  was  thought  that  Texca  often  visited  the  Mexicans,  but, 
except  on  this  occasion,  he  always  came  incognito.  A  stone 
seat  was  placed  at  every  crossing,  or  division,  of  a  street, 
called  Momoztli  or  Ichiatoca^ '  where  he  is  expected ;  *  and  this 
was  continually  hung  with  fresh  garlands  and  green  bougfaj, 
that  he  might  rest  ttiere."  —Torquctnada,  1.  vl.  c.  20. 

s  The  history  of  Mcxitli's  birth  is  related  in  the  Poem. 
Part  11.  Sect.xxi.  Though  the  Mexicans  took  their  name  fhiin 
him.  he  is  more  usually  called  Huitziiupuchtli,  or  comipcly 
Vitxliputxli.  In  consequence  of  the  vengeance,  which  he 
exercised  as  soon  as  bom,  ho  was  styled  Tetxahuitl,  Terror, 
and  Tctxauhtcotl,  the  Terrible  God.  —  Clatigero.  Tonjuc- 
madOt  1.  vi.  c.  21. 

3  God  of  the  Winds :  his  temple  was  circular,  "  for  even  u 
the  ayre  goeth  rounde  about  the  heavens,  even  for  that  con- 
sideration they  made  his  temple  round.  The  entrance  of  that 
temple  had  a  dore  made  lyke  unto  the  mouth  of  a  serpent,  ; 
and  was  paynted  with  foule  and  divilish  gesture*,  with  great 
teeth  and  gummes  wrought,  which  was  a  thing  to  fearc^  those 
that  should  enter  thereat,  and  especially  the  Christians,  unto 
whom  it  represented  very  Hell  with  that  ougly  iace  and 
monsterous  teeth." — Gomara. 

Some  history  is  blended  with  fable  in  the  legend  of  Qort- 
xalcohiiatl,  for  such  Is  the  uglyography  oi  his  name.  He  vai 
chief  of  a  band  of  strangers  who  landed  at  Panuco,  coming 
from  the  North :  their  dress  was  black,  long,  and  loose,  lilie 
the  Turkish  dress,  or  the  Cassack,  says  Torquemada,  open 
before,  without  hood  or  cape,  the  sleeves  full,  but  not  reach- 
ing quite  to  the  elbow ;  such  dresses  were,  even  in  his  tim«, 
used  by  the  natives  in  some  of  their  dances,  In  memory  of 
this  event.  Their  leader  was  a  white  man,  fiorid,  and  having 
a  large  beard.  At  first  he  settled  in  Tullan,  but  left  that  pro- 
vince in  consequence  of  the  vices  of  its  Lords,  lluemac  am) 
Texcalipoca,  and  removed  to  ChoIuUan.  He  taught  the  na- 
tives to  cut  the  green  stones,  calletl  chalchiliuites.  which  wrre 
so  highly  valued,  and  to  work  silver  and  gold.  Every  thing 
flourished  in  his  reign  ;  the  head  of  maixe  was  a  man's  load, 
and  the  cotton  grew  of  all  colours ;  he  had  one  palace  of 
emeralds,  another  of  silver,  another  of  shells,  one  of  all  kinds 
of  wood,  one  of  turquoises,  and  one  of  feathers  ;  his  com- 
mands were  proclaimed  by  a  cryer  from  the  Sierra  of  Tzat- 
xitepec,  near  the  city  of  Tulla,  and  were  heard  as  far  as  the 
sea-coast,  and  for  more  than  a  hundred  leagues  round. 
Fr.  Bernardino  de  Sahagun  heard  such  a  voice  once  in  the 
dead  of  the  night,  far  exceeding  the  power  of  any  human 
voice :  he  was  told  that  it  was  to  summon  the  labourer  to 
the  maixes  fields ;  but  both  he  and  Torquemada  believed  it 
was  the  Devil's  doing.  Notwithstanding  his  power,  Quet- 
xalcoal  was  driven  out  by  Texcalipoca  and  lluemac  :  before 
ho  departed  he  burnt  or  buried  all  his  treasures,  converted 
the  cocoa  trees  into  others  of  less  worth,  aud  sent  off  all  the 
sweet  singing  birds,  who  had  before  aboiwded,  to  go  btfore 
him  to  Tlapallan,  the  land  of  the  Sun,  whither  he  himself 
had  been  summoned.  The  Indians  always  thought  he  would 
return,  and  when  first  they  saw  the  Spanish  ship:*,  thought  he 
was  come  in  these  moving  temples.  They  worshipped  him. 
for  the  useful  arts  which  he  had  taught,  for  the  tranquillity 
they  had  enjoyed  under  his  government,  and  becau>o  h« 
never  sufl'ered  blood  to  be  shed  in  sacrifice,  but  ordered 
bread  and  flowers,  and  incense  to  be  offered  up  instead.— 
Torquemada,  1.  iii.  c.7.  1.  vi.  c.  24. 

Some  authors  have  supposed  that  these  strangers  came  from 
Ireland,  because  they  scarred  their  laces  aud  eat  human 


*  For  note  ^,  see  the  following  page. 
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es  with  bounty  Axtlan's  pious  zeal, 
and  rich  increase  giving  to  her  sons, 
itherlng  in  the  war  her  enemies. 
i;ht  the  Priests,  and  therefore  were  the  gates 
garianded,  the  temples  green  with  boughs, 
x)r-pa3ts  and  the  lintels  hung  with  wreaths ; 
>nder  victims,  ranged  around  the  fire, 
stin'd,  with  the  steam  of  sacrifice, 
ct  their  dreadful  coming. 

With  the  train 
Tior  Chieft  Coanacotzin  stood, 
»hen  the  Priest  proclaimed  the  enter'd  God, 
'»  before  the  present  Deity 
pour  efiectual  prayer.     The  assembled  Chiefs 
hilala '  approach,  more  welcome  now, 
r  whose  ali^ence  from  the  appointed  rites 
iiken'd  fear  and  wonder. .  .  Think  not  ye, 
)uth  exclaim'd,  careless  impiety 
this  day  lead  me  wandering.     I  went  forth 
»  my  javelin  in  the  Strangers'  bIo«Ml, . . 
ifioe,  methought,  our  Gods  hail  loved 
nt,  and  sooner  hasten'd  to  enjoy. 
.  and  fell  a  prisoner ;  but  their  fear 
h\  me, . .  coward  fear,  or  childish  hope, 
liice  Yuhidthiton,  I  might  become 
friend,  and  merit  chastisement  from  Heaven, 
ig  the  Strangers*  cause.     They  bade  me  go 
n)flrer  peace. . .  Chiefs,  were  it  possible 
ongue  of  mine  could  win  you  to  that  shame, 
)\i\d  I  pluck  the  member,  though  my  soul 
ed  its  bloody  roots.     The  Stranger  finds 
ice  in  Aztlan,  but  the  peace  of  death  I 

bravely  said  !  Yuhidthiton  replied, 
irly  raay'st  thou  boast,  young  Tlalala, 

hii  ii  no  cornpliment  to  the  Irish,  and  certainly  does 
3rd  with  the  legend.     Other*  that  they  were  Cartha- 

tMHrause  New  Spain  wa«  called  Analiuacc,  and  the 
ians  were  children  of  Anak.    That  the  Carthaginiani 

America,  is  the  more  likely,  say  they,  becauno  they 
leir  earri.  and  so  did  the  Incas  of  Peru.     One  of  these 

in  prcMress  of  time,  t^ays  GarcilasM).  being  willing  to 
ttic  iirivilegtts  of  his  people,  gave  them  iicrmisslon  to 
fir  ears  also,  —  but  not  so  wi<lc  as  the  Incas. 
much  may  legitimately  be  deduced  from  the  legend, 
w  Spain,  as  well  as  Peru,  was  civilized  by  a  foreign 
rnr,  who,  it  MH'ms,  attempted  to  destroy  the  san- 
superstition  of  the  country,  but  was  himself  driren 
he  firiests. 

I  of  the  Waters :  ho  is  menticmed  more  particularly 
on  xii.  TUIocatecuhtli,  the  Lord  of  Paradiite  as  he  is 
ed,  was  the  oldest  of  the  country  Gtxb.  His  Imago 
1  of  a  man  sitting  on  a  square  seat,  with  a  vessel 
lim.  in  which  a  specimen  of  all  the  different  grains 
t  seeds  in  the  cotintry  was  to  be  offered ;  it  was  a  sort 
ce  stone,  and,  according  to  traiiition,  had  been  found 
i  mountains.  One  of  the  kings  of  Tetzcuco  ordered  a 
dol  to  be  made,  which  was  destroyed  by  lightning, 
original  one  in  consequence  replaced  with  fear  and 
ig.  A»  one  of  the  arms  had  been  broken  in  removing, 
5tened  with  three  large  golden  nails  ;  but  In  the  time 
irst  Bishop  Zumarraga,  the  golden  nails  were  taken 
d  the  Idol  destroyed. 

c  dwelt  among  thi;  mountains,  where  he  collected  the 
and  dispensed  them  in  rain  and  dew.    A  number  of 
Deities  were  under  his  command. 
le  of  my  readers  will  stumble  at  this  name ;  but  to 
ho  would  accuse  me  of  designing  to  HoUcntotify  the 


For  thou  art  brave  in  battle.    Yet  twere  well 
If  that  same  fearless  tongue  were  taught  to  check 
Its  boyish  licence  now.     No  hiw  forbade 
Our  friendship  with  the  Stranger,  when  ray  voice 
Pleaded  for  proffered  peace ;  that  ikult  I  shared 
In  common  with  the  King,  and  with  the  Chieft, 
The  Pabas  and  the  People,  none  foreseeing 
I>unger  or  guilt :  but  when  at  length  the  Gods 
Made  evident  their  wrath  in  prodigies, 
I  yielded  to  their  manifested  will 
My  prompt  obedience.  . .  Bravely  hast  thou  said. 
And  brave  thou  art,  young  Tiger  of  the  War  I  * 
But  thou  hast  dealt  with  other  enemies 
Than  these  impenetrable  men, . .  with  foes. 
Whose  conquered  Gods  lie  idle  in  their  chains, 
And  with  tame  weakness  brook  captivity.3 
When  thou  hast  met  the  Strangers  in  the  fight, 
And  in  the  doings  of  that  fight  outdone 
Yuhidthiton,  revile  him  then  for  one 
Slow  to  defend  his  country  and  his  fkith ; 
Till  then,  with  reverence,  as  beseems  thy  youth, 
Resi>ect  thou  his  fUil  fame ! 

I  wrong  it  not ! 
I  wrong  it  not !  cried  the  young  Asteca ; 
But  truly,  as  I  hope  to  equal  it, 
Honour  thy  well-earned  glory. . .  But  this  peace  I . . 
Renounce  it ! . .  say  that  it  shall  never  be  I . . 
Never, . .  as  long  as  there  are  Gods  in  Heaven, 
Or  men  in  Aztlan  I 

That,  the  King  replied. 
The  Gods  themselves  have  answer'd.     Never  yet 
By  holler  ardour  were  our  countrymen 
Possess'd ;  peace-offerings  of  repentance  fill 
The  temple  courts*  ;  from  every  voice  ascends 
The  contrite  prayer ;  daily  the  victim's  heart, 

language  by  introducing  one  of  the  barbarous  clacks,  I  muit 
reply,  that  tho  sound  U  Grecian.  The  writers  who  have  sup- 
posed that  America  was  peopled  ttam  Plato's  Island,  observe 
that  the  H,  a  combination  so  remarkably  frequent  in  the 
Mexican  tongue,  has  probably  a  reference  to  A/Zantls  and  the 
A</antic,  A//  being  the  Mexican  word  for  water,  and  TTaloc 
the  God  of  the  waters.  An  argument  quite  worthy  of  the 
hypothesis.  —  Fr.  Gregorio  Garcia.  Origen  de  lot  Indiott 
lib.  Iv.  c.  8.  i  2. 

The  quaintest  opinion  ever  started  upon  this  obscure  sub- 
ject is  that  of  Fr.  Pedro  Simon,  who  argtied  that  the  Indians 
were  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  because  he  was  "a  strong  au  in 
a  pleasant  land,  who  bowed  his  shoulder  to  bear,  and  became 
a  servant  unto  tribute."  If  the  Hebrew  word,  which  is 
rendered  tribute,  may  mean  taxes  as  well,  1  humbly  submit 
it  to  consideration  whether  Issachar  does  not  typify  John 
Bull. 

^  This  was  one  of  the  four  most  honourable  titles  among 
the  Mexicans :  the  others  were  Shedder  of  Blood,  Destroyer 
of  Men,  and  Lord  of  the  Dark  House.  Great  Slayer  of  Men 
was  also  a  title  among  the  Natchez ;  but  to  obuin  this  it  was 
necessary  that  the  warrior  should  have  made  ten  prisoners, 
or  brought  home  twenty  scalps. 

**  The  Chinese  have  certain  soldiers  whom  they  call  Tygers 
of  War.  On  their  large  round  shields  of  basket-work  are 
painted  monstrous  faces  of  some  imaginary  animal,  intended 
to  frighten  the  enemy.**—  Barrow's  Travclt  m  Ckina. 

3  The  Gods  of  the  conquered  nations  were  kept  fastened 
and  caged  in  the  Mexican  temples.  They  who  argued  for  tlie 
Phccnician  origin  of  the  Indians,  might  liave  compared  this 
with  tho  triumph  of  the  Philistines  over  the  Ark,  when  they 
placed  it  in  the  temple  of  Dagon. 

4  "  Before  the  Mexican  temples  were  large  courts,  kept 
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Sends  its  propitiatory  steam  to  Heaven ; 

And  if  the  aid  divine  may  be  procured 

By  the  most  dread  solemnities  of  fiiith, 

And  rigour  of  severest  penitence, 

Soon  shall  the  present  influence  strengthen  us, 

And  Aitlan  be  triumphant 

While  they  spake, 
The  ceaseless  sound  of  song  and  instrument 
Rung  through  the  air,  now  rising  like  the  voice 
Of  angry  ocean,  now  subsiding  soft. 
As  when  the  breexe  of  evening  dies  away. 
The  horn,  and  shrill-toned  pipe,  and  drum,  that  gave 
Its  music  to  the  hand,  and  hoUow'd  wood. 
Drum-like,  whose  thunders,  ever  and  anon. 
Commingling  with  the  sea-shell's  spiml  roar. 
Closed  the  fiill  harmony.     And  now  the  eve 
Passed  on,  and,  through  the  twilight  visible. 
The  frequent  fire-flies*  brightening  beauties  shone. 
Anxious  and  often  now  the  Priest  inspects 
The  maize-strewn  threshold ;  for  the  wonted  hour 
Was  come,  and  yet  no  footstep  of  the  God ! 
More  radiant  now  the  fire  of  sacrifice, 
Fed  to  full  fury,  blazed ;  and  its  red  smoke 
Imparted  to  the  darker  atmosphere 
Such  obscure  light,  as,  o'er  Yesuvio  seen. 
Or  pillared  upon  £tna's  mountain-head. 
Makes  darkness  dreadful.     In  the  captives*  cheeks 
Then  might  a  livid  paleness  have  been  seen, 
And  wilder  terror  in  their  ghastly  eyes. 
Expecting  momently  the  pang  of  death. 
Soon  in  the  multitude  a  doubt  arose. 
Which  none  durst  mention,  lest  his  neighbour's  fears, 
Divulged,  should  strengthen  his ; . .  the  hour  was  past. 
And  yet  no  foot  had  mark'd  the  sprinkled  maize ! 


THE  ARRIVAL  OF   THE  GODS. 

Now  every  moment  gave  their  doubts  new  force. 

And  every  wondering  eye  disclosed  the  fear 

Which  on  the  tongue  was  trembling,  when  to  the  King, 

Emaciate  like  some  bare  anatomy. 

And  deadly  pale,  Tezozomoc  was  led. 

By  two  supporting  Priests.     Ten  painfull  months, 

Immured  amid  the  forest  had  he  dwelt. 

In  abstinence  and  solitary  prayer 

lousing  his  nights  and  days :  >  thus  did  the  Gods 

From  their  High  Priest  exact,  when  they  enforced, 

By  danger  or  distress,  the  penance  due 


well  cleansed,  and  planted  with  the  trees  which  they  call 
Ahuchuetl,  which  are  green  throughout  the  year,  and  give  a 
plea«ant  shade,  wherefore  they  are  much  esteemed  by  the 
Indians :  they  are  our  savin  {iobineM  de  Espafla).  In  the 
comfort  of  their  shade  the  Priests  sit.  and  await  those  who 
come  to  make  oflkrings  or  sacrifice  to  the  idol." — HiUoria  de 
la  Fundaeton  ff  Discurto  de  la  Provimda  de  Santiago  de 
Meeico  de  la  orden  de  Predicadorea ;  por  el  Maestro  Frag 
Jugiatin  Davila  PadiUa.    Bruueln,  1C25. 

1  Torquemada,  1.  Ix.  c.  25.    Clavigero. 

*'  The  most  painful  penance  to  which  any  of  these  Priests 
were  subjected,  was  that  which  the  Chololtecas  performed 
every  four  years  In  honour  of  Quetsalcoal.  All  the  Priests 
nat  round  the  walls  hi  the  temple  holding  a  censer  In  their 
hands  :  l^om  this  posture  they  were  not  permitted  to  move. 


L... 


For  public  sins ;  and  he  had  dwelt  ten  months. 

Praying  and  fksting  and  in  solitude. 

Till  now  might  every  bone  of  his  lean  limbs 

Be  told,  and  in  his  starved  and  bony  ftce 

The  living  eye  appeared  unnatural,  , . 

A  ghostly  sight. 

In  breathless  eagerness 
The  multitude  drew  round  as  he  began, .  . 

0  King,  the  Gods  of  Aztlan  are  not  come ; 
They  will  not  come  before  the  Strangers'  blood 
Smoke  on  their  altars :  but  they  have  beheld 
My  days  of  prayer,  and  nights  of  watchfulness. 
And  fiists  austere,  and  bloody  disciplines. 

And  have  reveal'd  their  pleasure.    Who  is  here. 
Who  to  the  White  King's  dwelling-place  daie  go» 
And  execute  their  will  ? 

Scarce  had  he  said. 
When  Thdala  exclaim'd,  I  am  the  man. 

Hear  then  I  Tezozomoc  replied, . .  Ye  know 
That  self-denial  and  long  penance  purge 
The  film  and  foulness  of  mortality. 
For  more  immediate  intercourse  with  Heaven 
Preparing  the  pure  spirit ;  and  all  eyes 
May  witness  that  with  no  relaxing  zeal 

1  have  perform'd  my  duty.    Much  I  fear*d 
For  Aztlan's  sins,  and  oft  in  bitterness. 
Have  groan'd  and  bled  for  her  iniquity ; 
But  chiefly  for  this  solemn  day  the  fear 
Was  strong  upon  me,  lest  her  Deities, 
Estranged  should  turn  away,  and  we  be  left 
A  spiritless  and  God-abandoned  race, 

A  warning  to  the  earth.     Ten  weary  months 
Have  the  raw  maize  and  running  water  been 
My  only  food ;  but  not  a  grain  of  maize 
Hath  stay'd  the  gnawing  appetite,  nor  drop 
Of  water  cool'd  my  parch'd  and  painful  tongue. 
Since  yester-mom  arose.     Fasting  I  pray'd. 
And,  praying,  gash'd  myself;  and  all  night  long, 
I  watch'd  and  wept  and  supplicated  Heaven, 
Till  the  weak  flesh,  its  life-blood  almost  drain'd. 
Sunk  with  the  long  austerity :  a  dread 
Of  death  came  over  me ;  a  deathy  chill 
Ran  through  my  veins,  and  loosen'd  every  limb ; 
Dim  grew  mine  eyes ;  and  I  could  feel  my  heart 
Dying  away  within  me,  intermit 
Its  slow  and  feeble  throbs,  then  suddenly 
Start,  as  it  seem'd  exerting  all  its  force 
In  one  last  effort.     On  the  ground  I  fell, 
I  know  not  if  entranced,  or  dead  indeed. 


except  when  they  went  out  for  the  necessary  calls  of  nature ; 
two  hours  they  might  sleep  at  the  beginning  of  the  night, 
and  one  after  sunrise ;  at  midnight  they  bathed,  smeared 
themselves  with  a  black  unction,  and  pricked  their  ears  to 
offer  the  blood:  the  twenty-one  remaining  hours  they  sate 
In  the  same  posture  Incensing  the  Idol,  and  In  that  same  pos- 
ture took  the  little  sleep  permitted  them ;  this  contineed 
sixty  days ;  if  any  one  slept  out  of  his  time,  his  companions 
pricked  him :  the  ceremony  continued  twenty  days  longer, 
but  they  were  then  permitted  more  nti."  —  Torquemada, 
I.  X.  c.  32. 

Folly  and  madness  have  had  as  much  to  do  as  knavery  io 
priestcraft.  The  knaves  in  general  have  made  the  focrfs  their 
Instruments,  but  they  not  unfrequently  have  suffered  in  their 
turn. 


MADOC  IN  AZTLAN. 
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thout  motton,  hearing,  sight,  or  sense, 

:,  or  breath,  or  life.     From  that  strange  state, 

a  such  blessed  freedom  fh>m  all  pain, 

lire  I  thought  myself  in  very  Heaven, 

,  and  raised  ray  eyelids,  and  beheld 

which  seemed  to  penetrate  ray  bones 
fe  and  health.     Before  me,  yisible, 
i^oatlantona  ^  ;  a  wreath  of  flowers 

her  hair,  and  from  their  odorous  leaves 

I  lambent  flame ;  not  fitfully, 

th  fidnt  flash  or  spark  of  earthly  flowers  ; 
he^e,  for  ever  flowing  forth,  there  play'd 
perpetual  dance  of  pointed  light, 
ure  radiance  of  innocuous  Are. 
ike. . .  Hear,  Astlan  I  and  give  ear,  O  King ! 
d.  Not  yet  the  offended  Gods  relax 
mger ;  they  require  the  Strangers'  blood, 
retaste  of  Uieir  banquet.     Let  their  will 
•wn  to  Axtlan,  and  the  brave  perform 
9idding ;  I,  meantime,  will  seek  to  soothe, 

II  a  mother's  power,  Mexitli's  wrath, 
the  Bfaidens  daily  with  fresh  flowers 

d  my  temple  ! . .  Daily  with  fresh  flowers 
d  her  temple,  Aztlau !  and  revere 
ntle  mother  of  thy  guanlian  God  t 

let  the  brave,  exc1aim*d  young  Tlalala, 
a  her  bidding  !  Servant  of  the  Gods, 

•  their  will ! . .  Is  it,  that  I  should  seek 
rangers,  in  the  first  who  meets  my  way 
ngc  the  holy  weapon  ?     Say  thou  to  me 
( ; . .  and  I  depart  to  do  the  deed, 

1  my  life-blood  should  mingle  with  the  foe's. 

ave  young  Chief  I  Tcioiomoc  replied, 
etter  fortune  may  the  grateful  Gods 
I  thy  valour !  deed  so  hazardous 
sk  not  Couldst  thou  from  the  mountain  holds 
one  of  these  rash  foemen  to  pursue 
artful  flight,  an  ambush*d  band  might  rise 
be  imsuspecting  enemy, 
tercept  his  way ;  then  hitherward 
ptive  should  be  led,  and  Aztlan's  Gods 
if  own  altars  see  the  sacrifice, 
eased,  and  Aztlan's  sons  inspirited, 
the  omcu  of  a*(sured  succesH. 
mow'st  that  Tlaloc's  annual  festival 

•  at  hand.     A  Stranger's  child  would  prove 
m,  whose  rare  value  would  deserve 

tain  favour.     More  1  nt»ed  not  say. 

thou  the  force  for  ambush ;  and  thyself 
or  with  a  choson  comrade,  seek 
ountain  dwellers. 

Instant  as  he  ceased, 
lan  began ;  I  go  with  thee, 
da  !  My  friend  ! . .  If  one  alone 
have  the  honour  «»f  this  enterprixe, 
e  might  yield  it  thee ;  .  .  but  thou  wilt  need 
rade.  .  .  Tlalala,  I  go  with  thee ! 

the  Chief  answered,  should  my  heart  select, 
d  companion  else,  but  thee,  so  oft 


mother  of  Mexitli.  who,  being  a  mortal  woman, 
le  immortal  for  her  »on'i  »ake,  and  appointed  Goddeu 
rtM,  flowers,  and  tree:— Ciavigero. 


My  brother  in  the  battle  7  We  will  go, 
Shedder  of  blood  1  together  will  we  go, 
Now,  ere  the  midnight  I 

Nay  !  the  Priest  replied, 
A  little  while  delay  ,  and  ere  ye  go. 
Devote  yourselves  to  Heaven  1   Feebly  he  spake 
Like  one  exhausted ;  gathering  then  new  fiHrce, 
As  with  laborious  effort,  he  pursued, . 
Bedew  Mexitli's  altar  with  your  blood. 
And  go  beneath  his  guldage.     I  have  yet 
Strength  to  officiate,  and  to  bleai  your  acal. 

So  saying,  to  the  Temple  of  the  God 
He  led  the  way.     The  warriors  follow'd  him ; 
And  with  his  chieft,  Coanocotzin  went. 
To  grace  with  all  solemnity  the  rite. 
They  pass  the  Wall  of  Serpents,  and  ascend 
The  massive  fabric ;  four  times  they  surround 
Its  ample  square,  the  fifth  they  reach  the  height 
There,  on  the  level  top,  two  temple-towers 
Were  rear'd ;  the  one  Tezcalipoca's  fime. 
Supreme  of  Heaven,  where  now  the  wily  Priest 
Stood,  watchful  for  his  presence,  and  observed 
The  nudze-strewn  threshold.     His  the  other  pile, 
By  whose  peculiar  power  and  patronage 
Aztlan  was  blest,  Mexitli,  woman-bom. 
Before  the  entrance,  the  eternal  fire 
Was  burning ;  bare  of  foot  they  enter'd  there. 

On  a  blue  throne,  with  four  huge  silver  makes. 
As  if  the  keepers  of  the  sanctuary. 
Circled,  with  stretching  neck  and  fangs  displayed, 
Mexitli  sate :  another  graven  snake 
Belted  with  scales  of  gold  his  monster  bulk. 
Around  the  neck  a  loathsome  collar  hung. 
Of  human  hearts ;  the  face  was  nuuk'd  with  gold. 
His  specular  eyes  seem'd  fire ;  one  hand  uprear'd 
A  club,  the  other,  as  In  battle,  held 
The  shield ;  and  over  all  suspended  hung 
The  banner  of  the  nation.     They  beheld 
In  awe,  and  knelt  before  the  Terrible  God. 

Guardian  of  Aztlan  I  cried  Tezozomoc, 
\^lio  to  thy  mortal  mother  hast  assign 'd 
The  kingdom  o  er  all  trees  and  arboreta 
And  h(>rbs  and  fiowers,  giving  her  endless  life, 
A  Deity  among  the  Deities ; 
While  Coatlantona  implores  thy  love 
To  thine  own  people,  they  in  fear  approach 
Thy  awcful  fane,  who  know  no  fear  beside. 
And  offer  up  the  worthiest  sacrifice, 
The  blood  of  heroes ! 

To  the  ready  Chiefs 
He  tum'd,  and  said.  Now  stretch  your  arms,  and  make 
The  offering  to  the  God.     They  thefr  bare  arms 
Stretch'd  forth,  and  stabb'd  them  with  the  aloe-pohit 
Then  in  a  golden  vase,  Tezozomoc 
Received  the  mingled  streanu,  and  held  it  up 
Toward  the  giant  Idol,  and  exclaim*d. 
Terrible  God  1  Protector  of  our  realm  I 
Receive  thine  incense  I  Let  the  steam  of  blood 
Ascend  to  thee,  delightfril !  So  mayest  thou 
Still  to  thy  chosen  people  lend  thine  aid ; 
And  these  blaspheming  strangers  fh)m  the  earth 
Be  swept  away ;  as  erst  the  monster  race 
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Of  mammathi,  Heaven's  fierce  ministers  of  trrathy 

Who  dralnM  the  lakes  in  thirst,  and  for  their  food 

Exterminated  nations.     And  as  when, 

Their  dreadful  ministry  of  death  fulfilled, 

Ipalnemoani,  by  whom  we  live, 

Bade  thee  go  forth,  and  with  thy  lightnings  fill 

The  vault  of  Heaven,  and  with  thy  thunders  rock 

The  rooted  earth,  till  of  the  monster  race 

Only  their  monumental  bones  remained, . . 

So  arm  thy  favour'd  people  with  thy  might. 


1  Mr.  Jefferson  infonnt  us  that  a  late  goremor  of  Virginia, 
having  asked  some  delegates  of  the  Dolawares  what  they 
knew  or  bad  heard  respecting  this  animal,  the  chief  speaker 
immediately  put  himself  into  an  oratorical  attitude,  and,  with 
a  pomp  suited  to  the  elevation  of  his  subject,  informed  him, 
that  it  was  a  tradition  handed  down  from  their  fathers,  that 
in  ancient  times  a  herd  of  them  came  to  the  Big-bonc-licks, 
and  began  an  universal  destruction  of  the  bears,  deer,  elks, 
buSkloes,  and  other  animals  which  had  been  created  for  the 
use  of  the  Indians ;  that  the  Great  Man  above,  looking  down 
and  seeing  this,  was  so  enraged,  that  he  seized  his  lightning, 
descended  to  the  earth,  and  seated  himself  upon  a  neigh- 
bouring mountain  on  a  rock,  oi»  which  his  seat  and  the  print 
of  his  feet  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  hurled  his  bolts  among 
them  till  the  whole  were  slaughtered,  except  the  Big  Bull, 
who,  presenting  his  forehead  to  the  shafts,  shook  them  off  as 
they  fell ;  but  at  length  missing  one,  it  wounded  him  on  the 
side,  whereon  springing  around,  he  bounded  over  the  Ohio, 
the  Wabash,  the  Illinois,  and  finally  over  the  great  lakes, 
where  he  is  living  at  this  day. 

Colonel  G.  Morgan,  in  a  note  to  Mr.  Morse,  says,  "  these 
bones  are  found  only  at  the  Salt  Licks  on  the  Ohio ;  some  few 
scattered  grinders  liave,  indeed,  been  found  in  other  places ; 
but  it  has  been  supposed  these  have  t>een  brought  f^om  the 
above-mentioned  deposit  by  Indian  warriors  and  others  who 
have  passed  it,  as  we  know  many  have  been  spread  in  this 
manner.  Wlien  I  first  visited  the  Salt  Licks,"  says  the 
Colonel,  "  in  1766,  I  met  here  a  Urge  party  of  the  Iroquois 
and  Wyandot  Indians,  who  were  then  on  a  war  expedition 
against  the  Chicasaw  tribe.  The  head  chief  was  a  very  old 
man  to  be  engaged  in  war ;  he  told  me  he  was  eighty-four 
years  old ;  he  was  probably  as  much  as  eighty.  I  fixed  on 
this  venerable  chief,  as  a  person  from  whom  some  knowledge 
might  be  obtained.  After  making  him  some  acceptable  pre- 
sents of  tobacco,  paint,  ammunition,  &c.,  and  complimenting 
him  upon  the  wisdom  of  his  nation,  their  prowess  In  war,  and 
prudence  in  peace.  1  intimated  my  ignorance  respecting  the 
great  bones  before  us,  which  nothing  but  his  superior  know- 
ledge  could  remove,  and  accordingly  requested  him  to 
Inform  me  what  he  knew  concerning  them.  Agreeably  to 
the  customs  of  his  nation,  he  informed  me  In  substance  as 
follows : 

"  Whilst  I  was  yet  a  boy  I  passed  this  road  several  times  to 
war  against  the  Catawbas ;  and  the  wise  old  chiefs,  among 
whom  was  my  grandfather,  then  gave  mc  the  tradition,  handed 
down  to  us.  respecting  these  bones,  the  like  to  which  are  found 
in  no  other  part  of  the  country ;  it  is  as  follows:  After  the 
Great  Spirit  first  formed  the  world,  he  made  the  various  birds 
and  beasts  which  now  inhabit  it.  He  also  made  man  ;  but 
having  formed  him  white,  and  very  imperfect  and  Ill-tem- 
pered, he  placed  him  on  one  side  of  it  where  he  now  inhabits, 
and  fkrom  whence  he  has  lately  found  a  passage  across  the 
great  water,  to  be  a  plague  to  us.  As  the  Great  Spirit  was  not 
pleated  with  this  his  work,  he  took  of  black  clay,  and  made 
what  yov  call  a  negro,  with  a  woolly  head.  This  black  man 
was  much  better  than  the  white  man :  but  still  he  did  not 
answer  the  wish  of  the  Great  Spirit ;  that  is,  he  was  imper- 
fect. At  last  the  Great  Spirit  having  procured  a  piece  of 
pure,  fine  red  clay,  formed  from  It  the  red  man,  perfectly  to 
his  mind;  and  he  was  so  well  pleased  with  him,  that  he 


Terrible  God  !  and  purify  the  land 
From  these  blaspheming  foes ! 

He  said,  and  gave 
Occllopan  the  vase.  .  .Chiefs,  ye  have  pour'd 
Tour  strength  and  courage  to  the  Terrible  God, 
Devoted  to  his  service ;  take  ye  now 
The  beverage  he  hath  hallow*d.     In  your  youth 
Ye  have  quaff*d  manly  blood,  that  manly  thoughts 
Might  ripen  in  your  hearts  ;2  so  now  with  this. 
Which  mingling  from  such  noble  veins  hath  flowed. 


placed  him  on  this  great  Island,  separate  fh)m  the  white  and 
black  men,  and  gave  him  rules  for  his  conduct,  proraiung 
happiness  in  proportion  as  they  should  be  observed.  He  in- 
creased exceedingly,  and  was  perfectly  happy  fur  ages ;  biit 
the  foolish  young  people,  at  length  forgetting  his  rairs, 
became  exceedingly  ill-tempered  and  wicked.  In  consequence 
of  this  the  Great  Spirit  created  the  Great  Buffklo,  the  bones 
of  which  you  now  see  before  us  ;  these  made  war  upon  the 
hum^  species  alone,  and  destroyed  all  but  a  few,  who  re- 
pented, and  promised  the  Great  Spirit  to  live  according  to 
his  laws,  if  he  would  restrain  the  devouring  enemy :  where- 
upon he  sent  lightning  and  thunder,  and  destroyed  the  whole 
race,  in  this  spot,  two  excepted,  a  male  and  a  fennale,  which 
he  shut  up  in  yonder  mountain,  ready  to  let  loose  again, 
should  occasion  require." 

The  following  tradition,  existing  among  the  natives,  we 
give  in  the  very  terms  of  a  Shawance  Indian,  to  shew  that  the 
impression  made  on  their  minds  by  it  must  have  been 
forcible.  "  Ten  thouKand  moons  ago,  when  nought  but 
gloomy  forests  covered  this  land  of  the  sleeping  sun,  long 
before  the  pale  men,  with  thunder  and  fire  at  their  command, 
rushed  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  to  ruin  this  garden  of  na- 
ture ;  when  nought  but  the  untamed  wanderers  of  the  wo«xls, 
and  men  as  unrestrained  as  they  were  the  lords  of  the  soil ; 
a  race  of  animals  were  in  being,  huge  as  the  frowning  preci- 
pice, cruel  as  the  bloody  panther,  swift  as  the  descending 
eagle,  and  terrible  as  the  angel  of  night.  The  pines  crashfxi 
beneath  their  feet,  and  the  lake  shrunk  when  they  slaked 
their  thirst ;  the  forceful  javelin  in  vain  was  hurled,  and  the 
barbed  arrow  fell  harmless  from  their  side.  Forests  were 
laid  waste  at  a  meal ;  the  groans  of  expiring  animals  were 
every  where  heard;  and  whole  villages  inhabited  by  mm 
were  destroyed  in  a  moment.  The  cry  of  universal  distress 
extended  even  to  the  region  of  peace  in  the  west,  and  the 
Good  Spirit  interposed  to  save  the  unhappy.  The  forked 
lightnings  gleamed  all  around,  and  loudest  thunder  rocked 
the  globe.  The  bolts  of  heaven  were  hurled  upon  the  cruel 
destroyers  alone,  and  the  mountains  echoed  with  the  bellow- 
ings  of  death.  All  were  killed  except  one  male,  the  fiercest 
of  the  race,  and  him  even  the  artillery  of  the  skies  assailed  in 
vain.  He  ascended  the  bluest  summit  which  shades  the 
source  of  the  Monongahola.  and.  roaring  aloud,  bid  defiance  to 
every  vengeance.  The  red  lightning  scorched  the  lofty  firs, 
and  rived  the  knotty  oaks,  but  only  glanced  upon  the  enraged 
monster.  At  length,  maddened  with  fury,  he  leaped  over  the 
waves  of  the  west  at  a  bound,  and  this  moment  reigns  the 
uncontrolled  monarch  of  the  wilderness,  in  des]>ite  of  even 
Omnipotence  itself." — WiiUcrhotham.  The  tradition  pro- 
bably  is  Indian,  but  certainly  not  the  bombast. 

*  In  Florida,  when  a  sick  man  was  bled,  women  who  were 
suckling  a  man-child  drank  the  blood,  if  the  patient  were  a 
brave  or  strung  man,  that  it  might  strengthen  their  milk  and 
make  the  boys  braver.  Pregnant  women  also  drank  it.  — 
Lc  Moffne  d£  Morgues. 

There  is  a  more  remarkable  tale  of  kindred  barbarity  in 
Irish  history.  The  royal  family  had  been  all  cut  off  except 
one  girl,  and  the  wise  men  of  the  country  fed  her  upon  chil. 
dren's  flesh  to  make  her  the  s<K>ner  marriageable.  I  have 
not  the  book  to  refer  to.  and  cannot  therefore  give  the  names, 
but  the  story  is  in  Koating's  history. 
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i  of  valour  drink,  and  added  force, 
an  received  the  bloody  vase, 
ink,  and  gave  in  silence  to  his  fHend 
isecrated  draught ;  then  Tlalala 
off  the  offering.     Braver  blood  than  this 
can  never  taste !  quoth  he ;  hut  soon 
ae,  Mexitii,  a  more  grateful  cup, . . 
ranger's  life  I 

Are  all  the  rites  performed  7 
m  enquired.     Tea,  all  is  done, 
'd  the  Priest     Go !  and  the  guardian  God 
An  be  your  guide  I 

They  left  the  fane. 
Teiozomoc  was  passing  by 
mal  Are,  the  eternal  Are  shot  up 
blue  flame.     He  started ;  he  exclaimed, 
•d  !  the  God !  Tezcalipoca*s  Priest 
the  welcome  cry,  The  God  I  the  (iod  1 
his  footsteps  mark  the  maize-strewn  floor, 
ty  shout  from  all  the  multitudes 
an  rose ;  they  cast  into  the  Are 
ttms,  whose  last  shrieks  of  a^ny 
I  unheeded  with  the  cries  of  joy. 
tudcr  from  the  spiral  sea-shell's  depth 
the  full  roar,  and  from  the  hollow  wood 
loeper  thunders.     Round  the  choral  band, 
cling  nobles,  gay  with  gorgeous  plumes, 
ins  which  sparkled  to  the  midnight  fire, 
in  the  solemn  dance ;  each  in  his  hand, 
ured  movements  lifts  the  feathery  shield, 
ikes  a  rattling  ball  to  measure<l  sounds, 
licker  steps,  the  inferior  chiefs  without, 
1  number,  but  in  just  array, 
leading  radii  of  the  mystic  wheel,  > 
;  and,  outermost,  the  youths  roll  round, 
ons  rapid  as  their  quicken'd  blood, 
with  song  and  harmony  the  night 
>n  in  Aztlan,  and  all  hearts  rc;ioiced. 


XI. 


THE   CAPTURE. 

[ME  from  Aztlan,  on  their  entorprize, 

•  of  Blood  and  Tiger  of  the  War, 

m  and  Tlalala  set  forth. 

losen  followers,  through  the  silent  night, 

hey  travel  I'd  on.     AfUT  a  way 

ms  and  far  through  lonely  tracks, 

>ach*d  the  mountains,  and  amid  the  shade 

kots  covering  the  uncultured  slope, 

atient  ambush  placed.     The  chiefs  alone 

I,  till  winding  in  ascent  they  reach'd 

ghts  which  o'er  the  Briton's  mountain  hold 

ed ;  there  they  stood,  and  by  the  moon 

:,  with  undiminished  lustre,  hung 


dance  is  deftcribod  from  Claviirero ;  from  whom  also 
mt  of  their  musical  instruments  is  taken. 
as  awakened  in  the  morning  early  by  the  cheering 
of  the  wihl  turkey-cock  ( Meleagru  occidcntalis)  sa- 
ch  other,  from  tlie  sun-brightened  tops  of  the  lofty 
\*  disticha  and  Magnolia  grand(fiora.  They  begin  at 
rn,  and  continue  till  sun-rise,  from  March  to  the  last 
The  high  forests  ring  with  the  noise,  like  the 
of  the  domestic  cock,  of  these  social  centinels,  the 


High  in  the  dark  blue  firmament,  from  thence 
Explored  the  steep  descent     Precipitous 
The  rock  beneath  them  lay,  a  sudden  cliff 
Bare  and  unbroken ;  in  its  midway  holes. 
Where  never  hand  could  reach,  nor  eye  intrude. 
The  eagle  built  her  eyrie.     Farther  on. 
Its  interrupted  crags  and  ancient  woods 
Offered  a  difllcult  way.     From  crag  to  crag. 
By  rocky  shelf,  by  trunk,  or  root,  or  bough, 
A  painful  toil  and  perilous  thi^r  pass'd  ; 
And  now,  stretch'd  out  amid  the  matted  shrubs, 
Which,  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley,  clothed 
The  rugged  bank,  they  crouched. 

By  this  the  stan 
Grew  dim  ;  the  glow. worm  hath  put  out  her  lamp ; 
The  owls  have  ceased  their  night  song.      On  the  top 
Of  yon  magnolia  the  loud  turkey's  voice 
Is  heralding  the  dawn  ^ ;  fn)m  tree  to  tree 
Extends  the  wakening  watch-note,  far  and  wide. 
Till  the  whole  woodlands  echo  with  the  cry. 
Now  breaks  the  morning ;  but  as  yet  no  foot 
Hath  mark'd  the  dews,  nor  sound  of  man  is  heard. 
Then  first  Ocellopan  beheld,  where  near. 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  a  half-roof  d  hut, 
A  sleeping  stranger  lay.     He  pointed  him 
To  Tlalala.     The  Tiger  look'd  around : 
None  else  was  nigh. . .  Shall  I  descend,  he  said. 
And  strike  him  ?  here  is  none  to  see  the  deed. 
We  offered  to  the  Gods  our  mingled  blood 
Last  night ;  and  now,  I  deem  it,  they  present 
An  offering  which  shall  more  propitiate  them, 
And  omen  sure  success.     I  will  go  down 
And  kill  1 

He  said,  and,  glidhig  like  a  snake, 
Where  Caradoc  lay  sleeping  made  his  way 
Sweetly  slept  he,  and  pleasant  were  his  -dreaniB 
Of  Britain,  and  the  blue-ej-ed  maid  he  loved, 
The  Azteca  stood  over  him  ;  he  knew 
His  victim,  and  the  power  of  vengeance  gave 
Malignant  joy.     Once  hast  thou  'scaped  my  arm : 
But  what  shall  save  thee  now  ?  the  Tiger  thought. 
Exulting ;  and  he  ndsed  his  spear  to  strike. 
That  instant,  o'er  the  Briton  s  unseen  harp 
The  gale  of  morning  pass'd,  and  swept  its  strings 
Into  so  sweet  a  harmony,  that  sure 
It  seem'd  no  earthly  tone.     The  savage  man 
Suspends  his  stroke;  he  looks  astonish 'd  round; 
No  human  hand  is  near : . .  and  hark  1  again 
The  a'erial  music  swells  and  dies  away. 
Then  first  the  heart  of  Tlalala  felt  fear: 
He  thought  that  some  protecting  spirit  watch'd 
Beside  the  Stranger,  and,  abash'd,  withdrew. 

A  God  protects  him  I  to  Ocellopan, 
Whispering,  he  said.    Didst  thou  not  hear  the  sound 
Which  enter'd  into  me,  and  flx'd  my  arm 


watch-word  being  caught  and  repeated,  from  one  to  another, 
for  hundreds  of  miles  around ;  insomuch,  that  the  whole 
country  is,  for  an  hour  or  more,  in  an  nniversal  shout.  A 
little  after  sun-rise,  their  crowing  gradually  ceases,  they  quit 
their  high  lodging  places,  and  alight  on  the  earth,  where, 
expanding  their  silver-bordered  train,  they  strut  and  dance 
round  about  the  coy  female,  while  the  deep  forests  se«n  to 
tremble  with  their  shrill  noiae.**—Bartram. 
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Powerless  above  him  ? 

Was  it  not  a  voice 
From  thine  own  Gods  to  strengthen  thee,  replied 
His  sterner  comrade,  and  make  evident 
Their  pleasure  in  the  deed  ? 

Nay  I  TIalala 
Bcjoin*d  ;  they  speak  in  darkness  and  in  storms : 
The  thunder  is  their  voice,  that  peals  through  heaven. 
Or  rolling  underneath  us,  makes  earth  rock 
In  tempest,  and  destroys  the  sons  of  men. 
It  was  no  sound  of  theirs,  Ocellopan ! 
No  voice  to  hearten, . .  for  I  felt  it  pass 
Unmanning  every  limb ;  yea  it  relax'd 
The  sinews  of  my  souL     Shedder  of  Blood, 
I  cannot  lift  my  hand  against  the  man. 
Go,  if  thy  heart  be  stronger  I 

But  meantime 
Young  Caradoc  arose,  of  his  escape 
Unconscious ;  and  by  this  the  stirring  sounds 
Of  day  began,  increasing  now,  as  all 
Now  to  their  toU  betake  them.     Some  go  feR 
The  stately  tree ;  some  from  the  trunk  low-laid 
Hew  the  huge  boughs ;  here  round  the  fire  they  char 
The  stake-points ;  here  they  level  with  a  line 
The  ground-plot,  and  infix  the  ready  piles. 
Or,  interknitting  them  with  osiers,  weave 
The  wicker  wall ;  others  along  the  lake. 
From  its  shoal  waters  gather  reeds  and  canes, . . 
Light  roofing,  suited  to  the  genial  sky. 
The  woodman's  measured  stroke,  the  regular  saw, 
The  wain  slow-creaking  and  the  voice  of  man 
Answering  his  fellow,  or  in  single  toil. 
Cheering  his  labour  with  a  cheerAil  song. 
Strange  concert  nuule  to  those  fierce  Aztecas, 
Who,  beast-like,  in  their  silent  lurking  place 
Couch'd  close  and  still,  observant  for  their  prey. 

All  overseeing,  and  directhig  all. 
From  place  to  place  moved  Madoc,  and  beheld 
The  dwellings  rise.     Toung  Hoel  at  his  side 
Ran  on,  best  pleased  when  at  his  Uncle's  side 
Courting  indulgent  love.     And  now  they  came 
Beside  the  half-roof  d  hut  of  Caradoc ; 
Of  all  the  mountain-dwellings,  that  the  last 
The  little  boy,  in  boyish  wantonness. 
Would  quit  his  Uncle's  hold,  and  haste  away. 
With  childhood's  frolic  speed,  then  laugh  aloud, 
To  tempt  pursuit,  now  running  to  the  huts. 
Now  toward  the  entrance  of  the  valley  straits. 
But  wheresoe'er  he  turned,  Ocellopan 
With  hunter's-eye  pursued  his  heedless  course. 
In  breath-suspending  vigilance.     Ah  me ! 
The  little  wretch  toward  his  lurking-place 
Draws  near,  and  calls  on  Madoc ;  and  the  Prince 
Thinks  of  no  danger  nigh,  and  follows  not 
The  childish  lure !  nearer  the  covert  now 
Toung  Hoel  runs,  and  stops,  and  calls  again ; 
Then  like  a  lion,  fh)m  his  couching  place 
Ocellopan  leapt  forth,  and  seised  his  prey. 

Loud  shriek'd  the  afiVighted  child,  as  in  his  arms 
The  savage  grasp'd  him ;  startled  at  the  cry, 
Bfadoc  beheld  him  hastening  trough  the  pass. 
Quick  as  instinctive  love  can  urge  his  feet 
He  follows,  and  be  now  almost  hath  reach'd 
The  incumber'd  ravisher,  and  hope  inspires 


New  speed, . .  yet  nearer  now,  and  nearer  still. 

And  lo  1  the  child  holds  out  his  little  arms  I 

That  instant,  as  the  Prince  almost  had  laid 

His  hand  upon  the  lx>y,  young  TIalala 

Leapt  on  his  neck,  and  soon,  though  Bfadoc's  strength 

With  frantic  fUry  shook  him  from  his  hold. 

Far  down  the  steep  Ocellopan  had  fied. 

Ah  I  what  avails  it  now,  that  they,  by  whom 

Madoc  was  standing  to  survey  their  toil. 

Have  miss'd  their  Chief,  and  spread  the  quick  alarm  ? 

What  now  avails  it,  that  with  distant  aid. 

His  gallant  men  come  down  ?     Regarding  nought 

But  Hoel,  but  the  wretched  Llaian's  grief. 

He  rushes  on;  and  ever  as  he  draws 

Near  to  the  child,  the  Tiger  TIalala 

Impedes  his  way ;  and  now  they  reach  the  place 

Of  ambush,  and  the  ambush'd  band  arise. 

And  Madoc  is  their  prisoner. 

Caradoc, 
In  vain  thou  leadest  on  the  late  pursuit ! 
In  vain,  Cadwallon,  hath  thy  love  alarm'd 
Caught  the  first  sound  of  evil  i     They  pour  out 
Tumultuous  fh)m  the  vale,  a  half-arm'd  troop ; 
Each  with  such  weapons  as  his*  hasty  hand 
Can  seize,  they  rush  to  battle.     Gallant  men. 
Tour  valour  boots  not !     It  avails  not  now. 
With  such  fierce  onset  that  ye  charge  the  foe. 
And  drive  with  such  fhll  force  the  weapon  home ! 
They  while  ye  slaughter  them,  impede  pursuit. 
And  fiu*  away,  meantime,  their  comrades  bear 
The  captive  Prince,     In  vain  his  noble  heart 
Swells  now  with  wild  and  suffocating  rage ; 
In  vain  he  struggles : . .  they  bave  bound  his  limbs 
With  the  tough  osier,  and  his  struggles  now 
But  bind  more  close  and  cuttingly  the  band. 
They  hasten  on ;  and  while  they  bear  the  prise. 
Leaving  their  ill-doom'd  fellows  in  the  fight 
To  check  pursuit,  foremost  afor  of  all. 
With  unabating  strength  by  joy  inspired, 
Ocellopan  to  Aztlan  bears  the  child. 


xn. 

HOEL. 

Good  tidings  travel  fast.  .  .  The  chief  is  seen ; 
He  hastens  on  ;  he  holds  the  child  on  high ; 
He  shouts  aloud.  Through  Aztlan  spreads  the  news ; 
Each  to  his  neighbour  tells  the  happy  tale, . . 
Joy, .  .  joy  to  Aztlan  !  the  blood-shedder  comes ! 
Tlaloc  has  given  his  victim. 

Ah,  poor  child  I 
They  from  the  gate  swarm  out  to  welcome  thee, 
Warriors,  and  men  grown  grey,  and  youths  and  maids, 
Exulting,  forth  they  crowd.     The  mothers  throng 
To  view  thee,  and,  while  thinking  of  thy  doom. 
They  clasp  their  own  dear  infants  to  the  breast 
With  deeper  love,  delighted  think  that  thou 
Shalt  suffer  for  them.     He,  poor  chUd,  admires 
The  strange  array  !  with  wonder  he  beholds 
Their  olive  limbs,  half  bare,  their  plumy  crowns. 
And  gazes  round  and  round,  where  all  was  new, 
Forgetful  of  his  fears.     But  when  the  Priest 
Approach'd  to  take  him  fh>m  the  Warrior's  arms, 
Then  Hoel  scream'd,  and  from  that  hideous  man 
Averting,  to  Ocellopan  he  tum'd. 
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old  hsve  clang  to  him,  so  dreadful  late, 
he  was,  and  terrible  of  eye, 
«dftil  than  the  Priest,  whose  dark  aspect 
lature  with  her  hanhest  characters 
nired,  art  made  worse.    His  cowl  was  white ;  > 
imm'd  hair,  a  long  and  loathsome  mass, 
tton  cords  intwisted,  clung  with  gum, 
tted  with  the  blood,  which  eyery  mom, 
I  his  temples  drew  before  the  Ood, 
}ce ;  bare  were  his  arms,  and  smear*d 
But  his  countenance  a  stronger  dread 
I  the  horrors  of  that  outward  garb, 
rith  quick  instinct  to  young  Hoers  heart ; 
fftce,  whose  settled  sullenness 
le  feeling  ever  had  disturb'd ; 
when  he  probed  a  victim's  living  breast, 
I  its  hard  composure. 

Such  was  he 
k  the  son  of  Llaian,  heeding  not 
(  and  screams,  and  arms  in  suppliant  guise, 
1  out  to  all  around,  and  struggllngs  vain. 
le  temple  of  the  Water- God 
1  his  victim.     By  the  threshold,  there 
ii:itering  Virgins  stood,  a  comely  band 
•bom  damsels,  to  the  temple  rites 
i  parents  vow'd.     Gladly  to  them 
le  Hoel  leapt ;  their  gentle  looks 
excited ;  and  he  gazed  around, 
and  surprised,  unconscious  to  what  end 
hings  were  tending.     O'er  the  rush-strewn 
loor 

the  azure  Idol  led  the  boy, 
:  reluctant,  and  they  raised  the  hymn. 

if  the  Waters !  at  whose  will  the  streams 
their  wonted  channel,  and  diffuse 
enty  round,  the  blood  and  life  of  earth ; 
e  command  they  swell,  and  o'er  their  banks 
ith  resistless  min,  making  vain 
s  and  hopes  of  roan, . . .  behold  this  child  1 
I  to  bless,  and  mighty  to  destroy, 
behold  thy  victim  1  so  mayest  thou 

7  wore  large  garmentf  like  turplicet,  which  were 
i  had  hoodi  such  as  the  Canons  wear ;  their  hair 
matted,  to  that  it  could  not  be  parted,  and  now  fkiU 
lood  from  their  ears,  which  they  had  that  day  tacri- 
1  their  nailt  very  long."— J?.  Diaz.  Such  is  the 
n  or  the  Mexican  prieita  by  one  who  had  seen 

Paradise  of  Tlaloc. 

distinguished  three  places  Tor  the  souls  when  sepa- 
n  the  body :  Those  of  soldiers  who  died  in  battle  or 
ty  among  their  enemies,  and  those  of  women  who 
twur,  went  to  the  House  of  the  Sun,  whom  they 
1  as  the  Prince  of  Giory,  where  they  led  a  life  of 
.'light ;  where,  every  day,  at  the  first  appearance  of 
rays,  they  hailed  his  birth  with  rejoicings ;  and 
ingi  and  the  music  of  Instruments  and  of  roioet, 
lim  to  his  meridian  ;  there  they  met  the  souls  of 
n,  and  with  the  same  festivity  accompanied  him  to 
I :  they  next  supposed,  that  these  spirits,  after  four 
lat  glorious  life,  went  to  animate  clouds,  and  birds 
il  feathers  and  of  sweet  song,  but  always  at  liberty 
rain  to  heaven,  or  to  descend  upon  the  earth,  to 
d  suck  the  flowers.  . .  The  souls  of  those  that  were 
X  struck  by  lightning,  of  those  who  died  of  dropsy, 
irounds,  and  other  such  diseases,  went  along  with 


Restrain  the  peaoeftd  streams  within  their  huaHtM, 
And  bless  the  labours  of  the  husbandman. 

God  of  the  Mountains !  at  whose  wUl  the  douda 
Cluster  around  the  heights ;  who  sendest  them 
To  shed  their  fertilizing  showers,  and  ndse 
The  drooping  herb,  and  o*er  the  thirsty  vale 
Spread  their  green  freshness;  at  whose  voice  the  hiUi 
Grow  black  with  storms ;  whose  wrath  the  thunder 

speaks. 
Whose  bow  of  anger  shoote  the  lightning  shafts, 
To  blast  the  works  of  man ; . .  behold  this  child  1 
O  strong  to  bless,  and  mighty  to  destroy, 
Tlaloc  1  behold  thy  victim !  so  mayest  thou 
Lay  by  the  fiery  arrows  of  thy  rage. 
And  bid  the  genial  rains  and  dews  descend. 

O  thou.  Companion  of  the  powerful  God, 
Companion  and  Beloved ! . .  when  he  treads 
The  mountain-top,  whose  breath  diffuses  round 
The  sweets  of  summer ;  when  he  rides  the  waves^ 
Whose  presence  is  the  sunshine  and  the  calm, . . 
Aiauh,  O  green-robed  Goddess,  see  this  child  I 
Behold  thy  victim  I  so  mayest  thou  appease 
The  sterner  mind  of  Tlaloc  when  he  frowns^ 
And  Astlan  flourish  in  thy  fostering  smile. 
Young  Spirits !  ye  whom  Aztlan*s  piety 
Hath  given  to  Tlaloc,  to  ei^oy  with  him. 
For  aye,  the  cool  delights  of  Thdocan, . .  ^ 
Young  Spirite  of  the  happy ;  who  have  left 
Your  Heaven  to-day,  unseen  assistants  here, . . 
Behold  your  comrade !  see  the  chosen  child. 
Who  through  tbe  lonely  cave  of  death  must  yam. 
Like  you,  to  Join  you  in  eternal  joy. 

Now  fhnn  the  rush-strewn  temple  they  depart 
They  place  their  smiling  victim  in  a  car. 
Upon  whose  sides  of  pearly  shell  there  play*d. 
Shading  and  shifting  still,  the  rainbow  light 
On  vligin  shoulders  is  he  bome  aloft, 
With  dance  before,  and  song  and  music  round ; 
And  thus  they  seek,  in  fiestival  array, 

the  souls  of  children,  at  least  of  tfoee  which  were  sacriflosd 
to  Tlaloc,  the  God  of  Water,  to  a  cool  and  delightftil  place 
called  Thdoran,  where  that  God  resided,  and  where  they 
were  to  enjoy  the  mqst  delicious  repasts,  with  every  other 
kind  of  pleasure. . .  Lastly,  the  third  place  allotted  to  tbe 
souls  of  those  who  suflfered  any  other  kind  of  death  wm 
Mlctlan,  or  Hell,  which  they  conceived  to  be  a  place  of  otter 
darkness,  in  which  reigned  a  God,  called  HictlaoteuctlULord 
of  Hell,  and  a  Goddess,  named  Midancihuatl.  I  am  of  opi- 
nion that  they  believed  Hell  to  be  a  place  in  the  centre  <rfthe 
earth,  but  they  did  not  imagine  that  the  souls  anderwent  aqy 
other  punishment  there  than  wliat  they  sulfered  by  the  dai^ 
ness  of  their  abode.  Siguensa  thought  the  Mexicans  placed 
Hell  in  the  northern  part  of  the  earth,  as  tbe  word  Mirtlampa 
signified  towards  both."  ^  aatrigero. 

**  When  any  person  whose  manner  of  death  entiUfd  him  to 
a  place  hi  Tlalocan  was  buried  (for  they  were  nerer  burnt),  a 
rod  or  bough  was  laid  in  the  grave  with  him,  that  it  ml^ 
bud  out  again  and  flourish  in  that  Paradise."— IbrfaMMdla, 
Lxiii.  c.48. 

**  The  souls  of  all  the  children,  who  had  been  oAnred  to 
Tlaloc,  were  believed  to  be  present  at  all  afler  sacrUlcea, 
under  the  care  of  a  large  and  beautiful  serpmt,  called 
Xiubcoatl.** — Torqugmada,  L  vUl.  c  14. 
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SOUTHEyS  WORKS. 


The  water-side.     There  lies  the  sacred  bark, 

i^ll  gay  with  gold,  and  garlanded  with  flowers: 

The  virgins  with  the  joyous  boy  embark ; 

Ten  boatmen  urge  them  on ;  Uie  Priests  behind 

Follow,  and  all  the  long  solemnity. 

The  lake  is  overspread  with  boats ;  the  sun 

Sliines  on  the  ^Ided  prows,  the  feathery  crowns, 

The  sparkling  waves.     Green  islets  float  along,  ^ 

Where  high-born  damsels,  under  jasmin  bowers. 

Raise  the  sweet  voice,  to  which  the  echoing  oars, 

In  modulated  motion,  rise  and  fall. 

The  moving  multitude  along  the  shore 

Flows  like  a  stream ;  bright  shines  the  unclouded  sky ; 

Heaven,  earth,  and  waters  wear  one  face  of  joy. 

Young  Hoel  with  delight  beholds  the  pomp ; 

His  heart  throbs  joyfully;  and  if  he  thinks 

Upon  his  mother  now,  *tls  but  to  think 

How  beautiful  a  tale  for  her  glad  ear 

He  hath  when  he  returns.     Meantime  the  maids 

Weave  garlands  for  his  head,  and  raise  the  song. 

Oh  !  happy  thou,  whom  early  from  the  world 
The  Gods  require  I  not  by  the  wasting  worm 
Of  sorrow  canker'd,  nor  condemn'd  to  feel 
The  pang  of  sickness,  nor  the  wound  of  war, 
Nor  the  long  miseries  of  protracted  age ; 
But  thus  in  childhood  chosen  of  the  God, 
To  share  his  joys.     Soon  shall  thy  rescued  soul. 
Child  of  the  Stranger !  in  his  blissful  world. 
Mix  with  the  blessed  spirits ;  for  not  thine, 
Amid  the  central  darkness  of  the  earth. 
To  endure  the  eternal  void ; . .  not  thine  to  live, 
Dead  to  all  ol^ects  of  eye,  ear,  or  sense. 
In  the  long  horrors  of  one  endless  night. 
With  endless  being  curst     For  thee  the  bowers 
Of  Tlalocan  have  blossom'd  with  new  sweets ; 
For  thee  have  its  immortal  trees  matured 
The  fhiits  of  Heaven ;  thy  comrades  even  now 
Wait  thee,  impatient,  in  their  fields  of  bliss  ; 
The  God  will  welcome  thee,  his  chosen  child. 
And  Aiauh  love  thee  with  a  mother's  love. 
Child  of  the  Stranger,  dreary  is  thy  way  ! 
Darkness  and  Famine  through  the  cave  of  Death 
Must  guide  thee.     Happy  thou,  when  on  that  night 
The  morning  of  the  eternal  day  shall  dawn. 

1  Artificial  itlandi  are  common  la  China  as  woU  as  in 
Mexico. 

"  The  Chinese  flshermen,  having  no  houses  on  shore,  nor 
stationary  abode,  but  moving  about  in  their  vettelt  upon  the 
extensive  lakes  and  riven,  have  no  inducement  to  cultivate 
patches  of  ground,  which  the  pursuits  of  their  profession 
might  require  them  to  leave  for  the  profit  of  another ;  they 
prefer,  therefore,  to  plant  their  onions  on  rafts  of  tNunboo, 
well  interwoven  with  reeds  and  long  grass,  and  covered  with 
earth :  and  these  floating  gardens  are  towed  after  their  lioats." 
— Barrow's  China. 

*  "  There  were  three  yearly  sacrifices  to  Tlaloc.  At  the 
first,  two  children  were  drowned  in  the  Lake  of  Mexico ;  but 
in  all  the  provinces  they  were  sacrificed  on  the  mountains  ; 
they  were  a  l>oy  and  a  g^rl,  from  three  to  four  years  old  :  in 
this  last  case  the  Inxlies  were  preserved  in  a  stone  chest,  as 
relict,  1  suppose,  (says  Torquemada,)  of  persons  whose  hands 
were  clean  from  actual  sin;  though  their  souls  were  foul 
with  the  original  stain,  of  which  they  were  neither  clomsed 
nor  purged,  and  Uierefore  they  went  to  the  place  appointed 
for  all  like  them  who  perish  unbaptised. .  .  At  the  second, 
foor  children,  from  six  to  seven  years  of  age,  who  were 


So  as  they  sung  young  Hoel's  song  of  death. 
With  rapid  strength  the  boatmen  plied  their  oars. 
And  through  the  water  swift  they  glided  on. 
And  now  to  shore  they  drew.     The  stately  bank 
Rose  with  the  majesty  of  woods  o'erhung. 
And  rocks,  or  peering  through  the  forest  shade. 
Or  rising  from  the  lake,  and  with  their  bulk 
Glassing  Its  dark  deep  waters.     Half  way  up, 
A  cavern  pierced  the  rock  ;  no  human  foot 
Had  trod  its  depths,  nor  ever  sunbeam  reached 
Its  long  recesses  and  mysterious  gloom ; 
To  Tlaloc  it  was  hallowed  ;  and  the  stone. 
Which  closed  Its  entrance,  never  was  removed. 
Save  when  the  yearly  festival  return 'd. 
And  in  its  womb  a  child  was  sepulchred, 
The  living  victim.^     Up  the  winding  path. 
That  to  the  entrance  of  the  cavern  led. 
With  many  a  painful  step  the  train  ascend : 
But  many  a  time,  upon  that  long  ascent. 
Young  Hoel  would  have  paused,  with  weariness 
Exhausted  now.    They  urge  him  on, . .  poor  child ! 
They  urge  him  on  ! . .  'WTiere  Is  Cadwallon's  aid  ? 
Where  Is  the  sword  of  Ririd  ?  where  the  arm 
Of  Madoc  now  ?  . .  Oh  !  better  had  he  lived. 
Unknowing  and  unknown,  on  Arvon's  plain. 
And  trod  upon  his  noble  father's  grave. 
With  peasant  feet,  unconscious ! .  .They  have  reach'd 
The  cavern  now,  and  from  its  mouth  the  Priests 
Roll  the  huge  portal.     Thitherward  they  force 
The  son  of  Llidan.     A  cold  air  comes  out ; .  . 
It  chills  him,  and  his  feet  recoil ; .  .  in  vain 
His  feet  recoil ; . .  in  vain  he  turns  to  fly. 
Affrighted  at  the  sudden  gloom  that  spreads 
Around ; . .  the  den  is  closed,  and  he  is  left 
In  solitude  and  darkness, . .  left  to  die  ! 


XIII. 

COATEL. 

That  mom  fh)m  Aztlan  Coatel  had  gone, 

In  search  of  flowers,  amid  the  woods  and  crags. 

To  deck  the  shrine  of  Coatlantona ; 

Such  flowers  as  In  the  solitary  wilds 

Hiding  their  modest  beaut>',  made  their  worth 

bought  for  the  purpose,  the  price  being  contributed  by  the 
chiefs,  were  shut  up  in  a  cavern,  and  left  to  die  with  hunger ; 
the  cavern  was  not  opened  again  till  the  next  year's  sacrifire. 
.  .  The  third  continued  during  the  three  rainy  months,  dur- 
ing all  which  time  children  were  offered  up  on  the  moim. 
tains ;  the«e  also  were  bought ;  the  heart  and  blood  verf 
given  in  sacrifice,  the  bodies  were  feasted  on  by  the  chirff 
and  priests." — Torquftnada,  1.  vii.  c.  21. 

"  In  the  country  of  the  Mistecas  was  a  cave  sacred  to  th^ 
Water  God.  Its  entrance  was  concealed,  for  though  thi* 
Idol  was  generally  reverenced,  this  his  temple  wu  known  to 
few  ;  it  was  necessary  to  crawl  the  length  of  a  musket-shnt 
and  then  the  way.  sometimes  open  and  sometimes  narrow, 
extended  for  a  mile,  l>efore  it  reached  the  great  dome,  a  place 
70  feet  long,  and  40  wide,  where  were  the  idol  and  the  altar : 
the  Idol  was  a  rude  column  of  stalactites,  or  incnutations, 
formed  by  a  spring  of  petrifying  water,  and  other  fantastic 
figures  had  thus  grown  around  it.  The  ways  of  the  care 
were  so  intricate,  that  sometimes  those  who  had  unwarily 
bewildered  themselves  there  perished.  The  Friar  who  di»* 
covered  this  Idol  destroyed  it,  and  filled  up  the  entrance."  — 
PadiUa,  p.  643. 
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laed  for  its  mmmB.    *Twa8  to  her 

al  tuk ;  not  only  for  she  fled 

■uel  Tito,  to  which  nor  reverent  use, 

uent  custom  could  ftmilUuise 

tie  heart,  and  teach  it  to  put  off 

anly  feeling ; . .  but  that  from  all  eyes 

,  and  an  obtrusive  fellowship, 

hat  solitude  might  send  her  soul 

e  Lincoya  with  the  Strangers  dwelt 

1  the  summit  of  the  woodland  heights 

3  the  lake  below.     The  sound  of  song 

Tument,  in  soften*d  harmony, 

:h*d  her  where  she  stray'd  ;  and  she  beheld 

ip,  and  listened  to  the  floating  sounds, 

•nt,  with  delight :  but  then  a  fear 

k  her,  for  she  knew  with  what  design 

:er  and  Ocellopan  had  sought 

*Uings  of  the  Cymry . . .  Now  the  boats 

arer,  and  she  knew  the  Stranger's  child. 

?h*d  them  land  below ;  she  saw  them  wind 

.>nt : . .  and  now  from  that  abhorred  cave 

ie  is  roU'd  away, . .  and  now  the  child 

;ht  and  life  is  cavem'd.     Coatel 

t  of  his  mother  then,  of  all  the  ills 

•  would  augur,  and  how  worse  than  all 

rven  a  mother's  maddening  fear  could  feign, 

lal  fote.     She  thought  of  this,  and  bow'd 

>  upon  her  knees,  and  closed  her  eyes, 

ing.     Suddenly  in  the  brake  beside, 

Qg  started  her,  and  fh)m  the  shrubs 

ire  rose. 

She  moved  toward  the  spot, 
an  idle  impulse,  as  it  seem'd, 
rom  whence  the  carrion  bird  had  fled, 
ihes  overhung  a  narrow  chasm 
>ierced  the  hUl :  upon  its  mossy  sides 
)ving  herbs  and  flowers  luxuriant  grew, 
ting  crags  made  easy  the  descent 
way  descending,  Coatel 
?r  the  flowers,  and  heard,  or  thought  she  heard, 
!  sound  below.     She  raised  her  head, 
Kiously  she  listen'd  for  the  sound, 
bout  fear. . .  Feebly  again,  and  like 
It  cry,  it  came ;  and  then  she  thought, 

it  was  the  voice  of  that  poor  child, 
slow  pain  of  hunger  doom'd  to  die. 
dder'd  at  the  thought,  and  breathed  a  groan 
ailing  pity ; . .  but  the  sound 
earer,  and  her  trembling  heart  conceived 
>rous  hope.     The  Vulture  from  that  chasm 
1,  perchance  accustomed  in  the  cave 

his  banquet,  and  by  living  feet 
1 : . .  there  was  an  entrance  then  below; 
re  it  possible  that  she  could  save 
■anger's  child, . .  Oh  what  a  joy  it  were 
Lincoya  that ! 

It  was  a  thought 
made  her  heart  with  terror  and  delight 
mdibly.     From  crag  to  crag  she  pass'd 
ling,  and  beheld  a  narrow  cave 
tie  hill.     A  UtUe  way  the  light 
but  its  feeble  glimmering  she  herself 
ted  half^  as  stooping  in  she  went 
:h  grew  loftier,  and  the  increasing  gloom 
er  with  more  afflright ;  and  now  she  paused ; 
I  sudden  and  abrupt  descent 


She  stood,  and  fear*d  its  unseen  depth  ;  her  heart 
Fail'd,  and  she  back  had  hastened ;  but  the  cry 
Reach*d  her  again,  the  near  and  certain  cry 
Of  that  most  pitiid)le  innocent 
Again  adown  the  dark  descent  she  look'd. 
Straining  her  eyes ;  by  this  the  strengthen*d  li^ 
Had  grown  adapted  to  the  gloom  around. 
And  her  dilated  pupils  now  received 
Dim  sense  of  ot|$ects  near.     Something  below. 
White  in  the  darkness  lay,  it  mark'd  the  depth, 
Still  Coatel  stood  dubious;  but  she  heard 
The  walling  of  the  child,  and  his  kmd  sobs ; . . 
Then,  clinging  to  the  rock  with  foarftd  handi. 
Her  feet  explored  below,  and  twice  she  felt 
Firm  footing,  ere  her  fearful  hold  relaz'd. 
The  sound  she  made,  along  the  hollow  rock 
Ran  echoing.     Hoel  heard  it,  and  he  came 
Groping  along  the  side.    A  dim,  dim  light 
Broke  on  the  darkness  of  his  sepulchre ; 
A  human  form  drew  near  him ; . .  he  sprang  on. 
Screaming  with  joy,  and  clung  to  Coatel, 
And  cried,  O  take  me  from  this  dismal  place  I 
She  answer'd  not ;  she  understood  him  not ; 
But  clasp'd  the  little  victim  to  her  breast, 
And  shed  delightftil  tears. 

But  from  that  den 
Of  darkness  and  of  horror,  Coatel 
Durst  not  convey  the  child,  though  in  her  heart 
There  was  a  female  tenderness  which  yeam'd, 
As  with  maternal  love,  to  cherish  him. 
She  hush'd  his  clamours,  fearful  lest  the  sound 
Might  reach  some  other  ear;  she  kissed  away 
The  tears  that  stream'd  adown  his  little  cheeks ; 
She  gave  him  food  which  in  the  mom  she  brought. 
For  her  own  wants,  from  Astlan.     Some  few  worda 
Of  Britain's  ancient  language  she  had  learnt 
From  her  Lincoya,  in  those  happy  days 
Of  peace,  when  Axtlan  was  the  Stranger^  fHend  x 
Aptly  she  learnt,  what  willingly  he  taught. 
Terms  of  endearment  and  the  parting  words 
Which  promised  quick  return.     She  to  the  child 
These  precious  words  addrese'd ;  and  if  it  chanced 
Imperfect  knowledge,  or  some  difilcult  sound 
Check'd  her  heart's  utterance,  then  the  gentle  toiler 
The  fond  caress,  intelligibly  spake 
Aflbction's  language. 

But  when  she  arose. 
And  would  have  dlmb'd  the  ascent,  the  aflMghted  bof 
Fast  held  her,  and  his  tears  interpreted 
The  prayer  to  leave  him  not    Again  she  Uia'd 
His  tears  away;  again  of  soon  return 
Assured  and  soothed  him ;  till  reluctantly 
And  weeping,  but  in  silence,  he  unloosed 
His  grasp ;  and  up  the  diflicult  ascent 
Coatel  climbed,  and  to  the  light  of  day 
Returning,  with  her  flowers  die  hastened  home. 


XIV. 

THE  STONE  OF  SACRIFICE. 

Who  comes  to  Astlan,  bounding  likie  a  deer 
Along  the  plain  ?  . .  The  herald  of  suooesa ; 
For  lo  I  his  locks  are  braided,  and  his  loins 
Cinctured  with  white ;  and  see,  he  lifts  the  shield. 
And  bnmdishes  the  sword.    The  populace 

ce  a 
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Flock  round,  impatient  for  the  tale  of  joy. 

And  follow  to  the  palace  in  his  path. 

Joy !  joy  I  the  Ti^r  hath  achieved  his  quest ! 

They  bring  a  captive  home  ! .  .  Triumphantly 

Coanocotzin  and  his  Chiefs  go  forth 

To  greet  the  youth  triumphant,  and  receive 

The  victim  whom  the  gracious  gods  have  given. 

Sure  omen  and  first  fruits  of  victory. 

A  woman  leads  the  train,  young,  beautiful, .  . 

More  beautiful  for  that  translucent  joy 

Flushing  her  cheek,  and  sparkling  in  her  eye ; .  . 

Her  hair  is  twined  with  festal  flowers,  her  robe 

With  flowing  wreaths  adorn 'd;  she  holds  a  child. 

He,  too,  bedeck'd  and  garlanded  with  flowers. 

And,  lifting  him,  with  agile  force  of  arm. 

In  graceful  action,  to  harmonious  step 

Accordant,  leads  Uie  dance.     It  is  the  wife 

Of  TIalala,  who,  with  his  child,  goes  forth 

To  meet  her  hero  husband. 

And  behold 
The  Tiger  comes !  and  ere  the  shouts  and  sounds 
Of  gratulation  cease,  his  followers  bear 
The  captive  Prince.     At  that  so  welcome  sight 
Loud  rose  the  glad  acclaim ;  nor  knew  they  yet 
That  he  who  there  lay  patient  in  his  bonds. 
Expecting  the  inevitable  lot. 
Was  Matioc     Patient  in  his  bonds  he  lay. 
Exhausted  with  vain  efforts,  hoi)eless  now. 
And  silently  resigned.     But  when  the  King 
Approached  the  prisioner,  and  beheld  his  face. 
And  knew  the  Chief  of  Strangers,  at  that  sound 
Electric  joy  shot  through  the  multitude. 
And,  like  the  raging  of  the  hurricane. 
Their  thundering  transports  peal'd.     A  deeper  joy, 
A  nobler  triumph  kindU>d  Tlalala, 
As,  limb  by  limb,  his  eye  survey*d  the  Prince, 
With  a  calm  fierceness.     And  by  this  the  Priests 
Approached  their  victim,  clad  in  vestments  white 
Of  sacrifice,  which  from  the  shoulders  fell. 


1  *'  The  head  of  a  ucrlflced  penon  wa«  •trung  up ;  the 
limbs  eaten  at  the  frait ;  the  body  given  to  the  wOd  beaiU 
which  were  kept  within  the  temple  circuit* :  moreover.  !u 
that  accursed  home  they  kept  Tipen  and  venomou*  snakec, 
who  had  something  at  their  tails  which  sounded  like  morris- 
bells,  and  tliey  are  the  worst  of  all  vipers  ;  these  were  kept  in 
cradles,  and  barrels,  and  earthen  vessels,  upon  feathers,  and 
there  they  laid  their  eggs,  and  nursed  up  their  snakelings, 
and  they  were  fed  with  the  bodies  of  the  sacrificed  and  with 
dog*s  flesh.  We  learnt  for  certain,  that,  after  they  had  driven 
us  from  Mexico,  and  slain  above  8.^)  of  our  soldiers  and  of 
the  men  of  Narvaez.  these  beasts  and  snakes,  who  had  been 
offered  to  their  cruel  idol  to  be  in  his  company,  were  sup- 
ported upon  their  flesh  for  many  days.  When  these  lions 
and  tigers  roared,  and  the  Jackalu  and  foxes  howled,  and  the 
snakes  hissed,  it  was  a  grim  thing  to  bear  them,  and  it 
seemed  like  hell."— ^mio/  Diaz, 

*  Some  of  the  Orinoco  tribes  required  these  severe  proba- 
tions, which  are  described  by  Gumilla,  c.  35. ;  the  principle 
upon  which  they  acted  is  strikingly  stated  by  the  Abb^  Ifa- 
rlgny  in  an  Arabian  anecdote. 

**  AH  having  been  chosen  by  Nasser  for  Emir,  or  general 
of  his  army,  against  Makan,  being  one  day  before  this  prince, 
whose  orders  he  was  receiving,  made  a  convulsive  motion 
with  his  whole  body  on  feeling  an  acute  bite :  Nasser  per- 
ceived it  not.  After  receiving  his  orders,  the  Kmir  returned 
home,  and  taking  off  his  clothes  to  examine  the  bile,  found 
the  srarplon  that  bad  bitten  him.    Nasser,  learning  this  ad- 


As  fh)m  the  breast,  unbending,  broad  and  straight. 

Leaving  their  black  arms  bare.    The  blood-red  robe. 

The  turquoise  pendant  from  his  down-drawn  lip. 

The  crown  of  glossy  plumage,  whose  green  hue 

Vied  with  his  emerald  ear-drops,  marked  their  Chief 

Tezoxomoc :  his  thin  and  ghastly  cheek, 

\l'hich, . .  save  the  temple  serpents  *,  when  he  brought 

Their  human  banquet, . .  never  li\ing  eye 

Rejoiced  to  see,  became  more  ghastly  now. 

As  in  Mexitli's  name,  upon  the  Prince 

He  laid  his  murtherous  hand.     But  as  he  spake, 

Up  darted  Tialala  hLs  eagle  glance. . . 

Away  !  away  !  he  shall  not  |)erii>h  so ! 

The  warrior  cried.  . .  Not  tamely,  by  the  knife. 

Nor  on  the  jaspar-stone,  his  blood  shall  flow ! 

The  Gods  of  Axtlan  love  a  Warrior  Priest  I 

I  am  their  Priest  to-day  I 

A  murmuring 
Ran  through  the  train ;  nor  waited  he  to  hear 
Denial  thence ;  but  on  the  multitude 
Aloud  he  caird. . .  When  first  our  fathers  seized 
This  land,  there  was  a  savage  chief  who  stopt 
Their  progress.     He  had  gained  the  rank  he  bore. 
By  long  probation  :  stripes,  which  laid  his  flesh 
All  bleeding  bare,  had  forced  not  one  complaint ; 
Not  when  the  working  bowels  might  be  seen. 
One  movement ;  hand-bound,  he  had  been  confined 
\lliere  myriad  insects  on  his  nakedness 
Infix'd  their  venomous  anger,  and  no  start. 
No  shudder,  shook  his  frame '-^ :  last,  in  a  net 
Susi>ended,  he  had  felt  the  agony 
Of  fire,  which  Ajo  his  bones  and  marrow  pierced. 
And  breathed  the  suflTocating  smoke  which  fiird 
His  lungs  with  fire,  without  a  groan,  a  breath, 
A  look  betokening  sense ;  so  gallantly 
Had  he  sulMlued  his  nature.     This  brave  man 
Met  Axtlan  in  the  war,  and  put  her  Chiefs 
To  shame.     Our  Elders  have  not  yet  forgot 
How  from  the  slaughtered  brother  of  their  King 


venture,  when  next  he  saw  the  Emir,  reproved  him  for  havini 
sustained  the  evil,  without  complaining  at  the  moment,  thst 
it  miftht  have  been  remedied.  '  How,  sir.*  replied  the  Emir, 
*  should  I  be  capable  of  braving  the  arrow's  pi)int,  and  the 
sabre's  edge,  at  the  head  of  your  armies  and  far  from  joa, 
if  in  your  presence  I  could  not  bear  the  bile  of  a  scorpion  !'" 
Rank  in  war  among  savages  can  only  be  procured  by  supe- 
rior skill  or  strength. 

"  Y  desde  la  niflez  al  egercicio 

los  apremian  por  fuerza  y  los  indtan, 

y  en  el  bclico  estudio  y  duro  oficio 
entrando  en  mas  cdad  los  egercitan ; 

tl  alguno  de  flaqiicza  da  uii  indicio 
del  uso  militar  lo  inhabilitan, 

y  el  que  sale  en  las  armas  sefialado 

conformc  i  su  valor  le  dan  el  grado. 

**  Los  cargos  de  la  guerra  y  preeminencla 
no  son  por  flacos  medios  proveidot, 

ni  van  por  calidad,  ni  por  herencia 
ni  por  hacienda,  y  ser  mejor  naridos ; 

mas  la  virtud  del  brazo  y  la  excclencia, 
esta  hare  los  hombres  preferidos, 

esta  ilustra,  habiliia,  perflciona, 

y  quilata  el  valor  de  la  persona." 

JraMcaisa,  I.  p.  5. 
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the  ddn,  and  fcnn'd  of  it  a  drum, 
md  tUHghted  armies,  i    With  this  man 
coped  in  battle ;  bere  he  led  him, 
g  to  the  God ;  and  man  to  man, 
im  here  in  fight     I  was  a  child, 
Qongh  to  lift  my  ikther's  shield ; 
ember,  on  that  glorious  day, 
n  tlie  sacred  combat  he  retum*d, 
inda  reeking  with  the  hot  hearths  blood, 
s  arms  he  took  me,  and  besought 
irhom  he  had  served,  to  bless  his  boy, 
me  like  my  fkther.     Men  of  Aztlan, 
•ard  his  prayer ; . .  Here  I  have  brought 
ger-Chief,  the  noblest  sacrifice 
graced  the  altar  of  the  God ; 
lis  death  be  noble!  so  my  boy 
be  day  of  battle,  think  of  me ; 
bllow'd  my  brave  father's  steps, 
f  path  of  glory. 

Ere  the  Priest 
ae  denial,  had  the  Monarch's  look 
assent . .  Reftise  not  this,  he  said, 
of  the  Gods  !     He  hath  not  here 

0  save  him ;  and  the  Tiger's  strength 
lo  mortal  might     Then  for  his  sword 
and  bade  Tuhidthiton  address 
ger-Chlef. 

Tuhidthiton  began, 
of  Aztlan  triumph,  and  thy  blood 
their  altars.     Prince,  thou  shalt  not  die 
d's  death ;  but,  sworded,  and  in  fight, 
oraes  the  valiant     Should  thine  arm 
battle  six  successive  fbes, 
y,  and  glory,  will  repay 
conquest  ^    Madoc,  hope  not  this ! 
the  brave  of  Aztlan  I 

Then  they  loosed 

1  Chieftain's  bonds ;  they  rent  away 
[Its ;  and  with  songs  and  shouts  of  joy, 
lim  to  the  Stone  of  Sacrifice. 

I  that  Stone  of  Blood ;  the  half-raised  arm 
manly  growth,  who  stood  below, 

upon  its  height ;  the  circle  small, 
boy  might  almost  bound  across. 
1  for  the  combat,  ampler  space ; 

centre  was  the  prisoner's  foot 

d  down.    Thus  fetter'd  Madoc  stood. 

buckler,  light  and  small,  of  cane 

ith  beaten  gold  ;  his  sword,  the  King, 

:  a  noble  enemy,  had  given, 

tried  in  war, . .  to  Madoc's  grasp 

id  unwieldy :  'twas  a  broad  strung  staff. 


le  prorincef  they  flayed  the  captires  taken  in  war, 
>ir  skim  coTered.their  drums,  thinking  with  the 
em  to  affright  their  enemies:  for  their  opinion 
len  the  kindred  of  the  slain  heard  the  sound  of 
,  they  would  immediately  be  selxed  with  fear  and 
."  —  GareiUuo  de.  la  Vega. 
alazzo  Caprea  at  Bologna  are  several  Turkish 
*d  with  human  skin,  dressed  like  leather :  they 
«  that  of  the  backs  of  Christian  prisoners,  taken 
id  the  Turks  esteem  a  buckler  lined  with  it  to  be 
security  against  the  impression  of  an  arrow,  or 
ra  sabre."  —  Lad^  Miller' $  Lettertjrom  Italff. 
■o.    One  Instance  occurred,  in  which,  after  the 


Set  thick  with  transverse  stones,  on  either  tide 
Keen-edged  as  Syrian  steeL     But  when  he  felt 
The  weapon,  Madoc  call'd  to  mind  his  deeds 
Done  on  the  Saxon  in  his  fkthers'  land, 
And  hope  arose  within  him.     Nor  though  noiw 
Naked  he  stood,  did  fear  for  that  assail 
His  steady  heart ;  for  often  had  he  seen 
His  gallant  countrymen  with  naked  breasts. 
Rush  on  their  iron-coated  enemy,  s 
And  win  the  conquest. 

Now  hath  Tbdala 
Array'd  hhnself  for  battle.     First  he  donn*d 
A  gipion,  quilted  close  of  gossampine ; 
O'er  that  a  jointed  mail  of  plates  of  gold, 
Bespotted  like  the  tiger's  speckled  pride. 
To  speak  his  rank ;  it  clad  his  arms  half-way. 
Half-way  his  thighs ;  but  culshes  had  he  none^ 
Nor  gauntlets,  nor  feet-armour.     On  his  helm 
There  yawn'd  the  semblance  of  a  tiger's  head. 
The  long  white  teeth  extended,  as  for  prey ; 
Proud  crest,  to  blazon  his  proud  title  forth. 
And  now  toward  the  fatal  stage,  equlpp'd 
For  fight,  he  went ;  when,  from  the  press  behind, 
A  warrior's  voice  was  heard,  and  clad  in  arms. 
And  shaking  in  his  angry  grasp  the  sword, 
Ocellopan  rush'd  on,  and  cried  aloud. 
And  for  himself  the  holy  combat  daim'd. 
The  Tiger,  heedless  of  his  clamour,  sprung 
Upon  the  stone,  and  tum'd  him  to  the  war. 
Fierce  leaping  forward  came  Ocellopan, 
And  boimded  up  the  ascent,  and  seized  his  arm: . . 
Why  wouldst  thou  rob  me  of  a  deed  like  this  ? 
Equal  our  peril  in  the  enterprise. 
Equal  our  merit ; . .  thou  wouldst  reap  alone 
The  guerdon  I    Never  shall  my  children  lift 
Their  little  hands  at  thee,  and  say,  Lo !  there 
The  Chief  who  slew  the  White  King  I . .  TIalala, 
Trust  to  the  lot,  or  turn  on  me,  and  prove. 
By  the  best  chance  to  which  the  brave  appeal. 
Who  best  deserves  this  glory  I 

Stung  to  wrath, 
The  Tiger  answer'd  not ;  he  raised  his  sword. 
And  they  had  rush'd  to  battle ;  but  the  Priests 
Came  hastening  up,  and  by  their  common  Gods, 
And  by  their  common  country,  bade  them  cease 
Their  impious  strife,  and  let  the  lot  decide 
From  whom  Mexitli  should  that  day  receive 
His  noble  victim.     Both  unsatisfied. 
But  both  obedient,  heard.     Two  equal  shafts, 
As  outwardly  they  seem'd  the  Paba  brought ; 
His  mantle  hid  their  points ;  and  TlaUU 
Drew  forth  the  broken  stave.     A  bitter  smile 


captive  had  been  Tictorious  in  all  the  actions,  be  was  put  to 
death,  because  they  durst  not  venture  to  i«t  at  llboty  so 
brave  an  enemy.  But  this  is  mentioned  as  a  very  dishonour- 
able thing.  I  cannot  torn  to  the  authority,  bat  can  onus  mjf 
memory  for  the  (act. 

s  **  Schyr  Mawrtce  alsua  the  Berclay 

Fra  the  greC  battaill  held  hys  way. 
With  a  great  rout  off  Walls  men ; 
Quahareuir  yeld  men  mycht  them  keo. 
For  thai  wele  ner  ail  nakyt  war. 
Or  lyni^  dayths  had  but  mar.*' 

Tke  Brwect  b.  ziii.  p.  117. 
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DarkenM  his  cheek,  as  angrily  he  cast 

To  earth  the  hostile  lot  . .  Shedder  of  Blood, 

Thine  is  the  first  adventure  !  he  exclaim'd  ; 

But  thou  mayst  perish  here ! .  .  and  in  his  heart 

The  Tiger  hoped  Ocellopan  might  fall. 

As  sullenly  retiring  fh)m  the  stage, 

He  mingled  with  the  crowd. 

And  now  opposed 
In  hattle,  on  the  Stone  of  Sacrifice, 
Prince  Madoc  and  the  Life- Destroyer  stood. 
This  clad  in  arms  complete,  tree  to  advance 
In  quick  assault,  or  shun  the  threatened  blow, 
Wielding  his  wonted  sword ;  the  other,  stript. 
Save  of  that  fragile  shield,  of  all  defence ; 
His  weapon  strange  and  cumbrous ;  and  pinn*d  down, 
Disabled  from  all  onset,  all  retreat 

With  looks  of  greedy  joy,  Ocellopan 
Survey'd  his  foe,  and  wonder'd  to  behold 
The  breast  so  broad,  the  bare  and  brawny  limbs. 
Of  matchless  strength.     The  eye  of  Madoc,  too. 
Dwelt  on  his  foe ;  his  countenance  was  calm. 
Something  more  pale  than  wonted  ;  like  a  man 
Prepared  to  meet  his  death.     The  Azteca 
Fiercely  began  the  flght ;  now  here,  now  there 
Aright,  aleft,  above,  below,  he  wheel'd 
The  rapid  sword :  still  Madoc*s  rapid  eye 
Pursued  the  motion,  and  his  ready  shield. 
In  prompt  interposition,  caught  the  blow. 
Or  tum'd  its  edge  aside.     Nor  did  the  Prince 
Yet  aim  the  sword  to  wound,  but  held  it  forth. 
Another  shield,  to  save  him,  till  his  hand. 
Familiar  with  its  weight  and  shape  uncouth. 
Might  wield  it  well  to  vengeance.     Thus  he  stood. 
Baffling  the  impatient  enemy,  who  now 
Wax'd  wrathful,  thus  to  waste  in  idle  strokes 
Reiterate  so  oft,  his  bootless  strength. 
And  now  yet  more  exasperate  he  grew ; 
For,  from  the  eager  multitude,  was  heard. 
Amid  the  din  of  undistinguished  sounds. 
The  Tiger's  murmur'd  name,  as  though  they  thought. 
Had  he  been  on  the  Stone,  ere  this,  besure. 
The  Gods  had  tasted  of  their  sacrifice. 
Now  all  too  long  delay 'd.     Then  fiercelier, 
And  yet  more  rapidly,  he  drove  the  sword ; 
But  still  the  wary  Prince  or  met  its  fall. 
And  broke  the  force,  or  bent  him  from  the  blow ; 
And  now  retiring,  and  advancing  now. 
As  one  free  foot  permitted,  still  provoked. 
And  baffled  still  the  savage ;  and  sometimes. 
With  cautious  strength  did  Madoc  aim  attack. 
Mastering  each  moment  now  with  abler  swny 
The  acquainte<l  sword.    But,  though  as  yet  unharm'd 
In  life  or  limb,  more  perilous  the  strife 
Grew  momently ;  for  with  repeated  strokes. 
Battered  and  broken  now,  the  shield  hung  loose ; 
And  shouts  of  triumph  finom  the  multitude 
Arose,  as  piece-meal  they  beheld  it  fall. 
And  saw  the  Prince  exposed. 

That  welcome  sight 
Those  welcome  sounds,  inspired  Ocellopan  ; 
He  ^It  each  limb  new-strung.     Impatient  now 
Of  conquest  long  delay'd,  with  wilder  rage 
He  drives  the  weapon ;  Madoc's  lifted  swonl 
Received  Its  edge,  and  shiver'd  with  the  blow. 
A  shriek  of  transport  burst  from  all  around ; 


For  lo !  the  White  King,  shleldless,  weaponless, 
Naked  before  his  foe  !     That  savage  foe. 
Dallying  with  the  delight  of  victory. 
Drew  back  a  moment  to  enjoy  the  sight. 
Then  yelVd  in  triumph,  and  sprang  on  to  give 
The  consummating  blow.     Madoc  beheld 
The  coming  death ;  he  darted  up  his  hand 
Instinctively  to  save,  and  caught  the  wrist 
In  its  mid  fall,  and  drove  with  desperate  force 
The  splinter'd  truncheon  of  his  broken  sword 
Full  in  the  enemy's  face.     Beneath  his  eye 
It  broke  its  way,  and  where  the  nasal  nerves 
Branch  in  flne  flhrils  o'er  their  mazy  seat. 
Burst  through,  and  slantmg  upward  in  the  brain 
Buried  its  jagged  point 

Madoc  himself 
Stood  at  his  fall  astonished,  at  escape 
Unhoped,  and  stnuige  success.     The  multitude 
Beheld,  and  they  were  silent,  and  they  stood 
Gazing  in  terror.     But  far  other  thoughts 
Rose  in  the  Tiger's  heart ;  it  was  a  joy 
To  Tlalala;  and  forth  he  sprung,  and  up 
The  Stone  of  Sacrifice,  and  call'd  aloud 
To  bring  the  Prince  another  sword  and  shield. 
For  his  last  strife.     Then  in  that  interval. 
Upon  Ocellopan  he  fix'd  his  eyes. 
Contemplating  the  dead,  as  though  thereby 
To  kindle  in  his  heart  a  fiercer  thirst 
For  vengeance.     Nor  to  Madoc  was  the  tting 
Of  anger  wanting,  when  in  Tlalala 
He  knew  the  captive  whom  his  mercy  freed. 
The  man  whose  ambush  had  that  day  destroyed. 
Young  Hoel  and  himself ;  . .  for,  sure,  hcdeem'd 
Young  Hoel  was  with  God,  and  he  himself 
At  his  death  day  arrived.     And  now  he  graspt 
A  second  sword,  and  held  another  shield ; 
And  fn)m  the  Stone  of  Blood  Ocellopan 
Was  borne  away ;  and,  fresh  in  arms,  and  fierce 
With  all  that  makes  a  savage  thirst  for  war, 
Hope,  vengeance,  courage,  superstitious  hate, 
A  second  foe  came  on.     By  this  the  Prince 
Could  wield  his  weapon  well ;  and  dreading  now 
Lest  in  protracted  combat,  he  might  stand 
Again  defenceless,  he  put  forth  his  strength, 
As  oft  assailing  as  assail'd,  and  watch 'd 
So  well  the  Tiger's  motions,  and  received 
The  Tiger's  blows  so  warily,  and  aimed 
His  own  so  fierce  and  fast,  that  in  the  crowd 
Doubt  and  alarm  prevail'd.     Ilanquel  grew 
Pale  at  her  husband's  danger ;  and  she  clasp'd 
The  infant  to  her  breast,  whom  late  she  held 
On  high,  to  see  his  victory.     The  throng 
Of  the  beholders  silently  look'd  on  ; 
And  in  their  silence  might  at  times  be  heart! 
An  indrawn  breath  of  terror ;  and  the  I*rie*ts 
Angrily  murmur'd,  that  in  evil  hour, 
Coanocotzin  had  indulged  the  pride 
Of  vaunting  valour,  and  from  certain  death 
Reprieved  the  foe. 

But  now  a  murmur  rose 
Amid  the  multitude ;  and  they  who  stood 
So  thickly  throng'd,  and  with  such  eager  eyes 
Late  watch 'd  the  flght,  hastily  now  broke  up, 
And  with  disorder'd  speed  and  sudden  arms 
Ran  to  the  city  gates.     More  eager  now. 
Conscious  of  what  had  chanced,  fought  Tlalala; 
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ope  invigorated  Madoc*s  heart ; 
.'II  he  ween'd  Cadwallon  was  at  hand, 
ig  his  gallant  friends.     Aright  he  ween'd ; 
id  Cadwallon  was  I  His  gallant  friends 
from  the  mountains  with  impetuous  speed, 
e  or  to  revenge.     Nor  long  endured 
>rabat  now :  the  Priests  ascend  the  stone, 
id  the  Tiger  hasten  to  defend 
untry  and  his  Gods ;  and,  hand  and  foot, 
g  the  captive  Prince,  they  bear  him  thence 
y  him  in  the  temple.     Then  his  heart 
'd  itself  to  death,  and  Madoc  thought 
lum  and  Goervyl :  and  he  felt 
ieath  was  dreadful.     But  not  so  the  King 
ted  ;  but  not  so  had  Heaven  decreed ; 
ble  was  the  King  of  Aztlan's  heart, 
ire  his  tongue  from  falsehood  :  he  had  said, 
y  the  warrior's  death  should  Madoc  die ; 
red  the  Pabas  violently  break 
revocable  word.     There  Madoc  lay 
tude  ;  the  distant  battle  reach'd 
' ;  inactive  and  in  bonds  he  lay 
ing  the  dread  issue,  and  almost 
for  the  perils  of  the  fight  again. 

XV. 
THE   BATTLE. 

nprepared  Cadwallon  found  the  sons 

tian,  nor  defenceless  were  her  walls ; 

lien  the  Britons*  distant  march  was  seen, 

y  army  issued  fh)m  her  gates, 

iizht  themselves  to  battle :  these  the  King 

Totzin  had,  with  timely  care, 

rovident  for  danger,  thus  array *d. 

issuing  from  the  gates,  they  met  the  foe, 

ith  the  sound  of  sonorous  instruments, 

ith  their  shouts  and  screams  and  yells,drove  back 

ritons'  fainter  war-cry  >,  as  the  swell 


xir  seems  to  have  been  as  soon  applied  to  military  as 
iouf  lues. 

Con  flautas,  cuernos,  roncos  instrumentos, 

alto  esWuendo,  alaridos  desdcfiosos, 
salen  los  fieros  l>ar)>aro&  langrientos 

contra  los  Esfpifioles  valerosos." 

Araucana,  i.  p.  73. 

nes  Reid,  who  had  acted  as  piper  to  a  rel)el  regiment 
Rebellion,  suffered  death  at  York,  on  Nor.  15. 1746, 
>el.  On  his  trial  it  was  alleged  in  his  defpnce,  that  he 
:  carried  arms.  But  the  court  observed,  that  a  High- 
giment  never  marched  without  a  piper,  and  therefore 
pipe,  in  the  eye  or  the  law,  was  an  instrument  of  war." 
>vr'«  Iri$h  Barda. 

conttniction  was  too  much  in  the  spirit  of  military 
£«op's  trumpeter  should  not  have  served  as  a  prece- 
Croxall's  fables  have  been  made  of  much  practical 
uence :  this  poor  ])iper  was  hung  for  not  remembering 
d  Gilbert  Wakefield  imprisoned  for  quoting  another, 
e  Romans  had  a  weapon  of  this  kind  which  they 
iclides,  having  a  thong  fixed  to  it  by  which  it  might  be 
back :  it  was  full  of  spikes,  so  as  to  injure  both  when  it 
and  when  it  was  withdrawn.— iZ^ex's  CycL 
:ractile  weapon  of  tremendous  effect  was  used  by  the 
tribes.  Its  use  is  thus  described  in  a  very  interesting 
>f  the  sixth  century. 


Of  ocean,  flowing  onward,  up  its  course 
Repels  the  river-stream.     Their  darts  and  stonei 
Fell  like  the  rain  drops  of  the  summer-shower, 
So  fiist,  and  on  the  helmet  and  the  shield. 
On  the  strong  corselet  and  the  netted  mail. 
So  innocent  they  felL     But  not  in  vain 
The  bowmen  of  Deheubarth  sent,  that  day, 
Their  iron  bolts  abroad ;  those  volant  deaths 
Descended  on  the  naked  multitude. 
And  through  the  chieftain's  quilted  gossampine. 
Through  feathery  breastplate  and  effulgent  gold. 
They  reach'd  the  life. 

But  soon  no  interval 
For  archer's  art  was  left,  nor  scope  for  flight 
Of  stone  fh}m  whirling  sling:  both  hosts,  alike 
Impatient  for  the  proof  of  war,  press  on ; 
The  Aztccas,  to  shim  the  arrowy  storm. 
The  Cymry,  to  release  their  Lord,  or  heap 
Aztlan  in  ruins,  for  his  monument 
Spear  against  spear,  and  shield  to  shield,  and  breast 
To  breast  they  met ;  equal  in  force  of  limb 
And  strength  of  heart.  In  resolute  resolve. 
And  stubborn  effort  of  determined  wrath: 
The  few,  advantaged  by  their  iron  mail ; 
The  weaklier  arm'd,  of  near  retreat  assured 
And  succour  close  at  hand,  in  tenfold  troops 
Their  foemen  ovemumbering.     And  of  all 
That  mighty  multitude,  did  every  man 
Of  either  host,  alike  inspired  by  all 
That  stings  to  will  and  strengthens  to  perform. 
Then  put  forth  all  his  power ;  for  well  they  knew 
Aztlan  that  day  must  triumph  or  must  &11. 
Then  sword  and  mace  on  helm  and  buckler  rang. 
And  hurtling  javelins  whirred  along  the  sky. 
Nor  when  they  hurled  the  javelin,  did  the  sons 
Of  Aztlan,  prodigal  of  weapons,  loose 
The  lance,  to  serve  them  for  no  second  stroke  ; 
A  line  of  ample  measure  still  retain'd 
The  missile  shaft  ^ ;  and  when  its  blow  was  spent. 
Swiftly  the  dexterous  spearman  coiled  the  string. 


"  At  nonus  pugnse  Helmnod  successit,  et  ipse 
Incertum  triplici  gestabat  fune  tridentcm, 
Quem  post  terga  quidem  stantes  socii  tenuerunt ; 
Consiliumquc  fuit,  dum  cuspes  missa  sederet 
In  clypeo,  cuncti  pariter  traxisse  studcrent, 
Ut  vel  sic  hominem  dejecisscnt  furihundum, 
Atque  sub  hac  certum  sibi  spe  posuere  triumpham. 
Nee  mora ;  Dux,  totas  fundens  in  brachia  vires, 
MIsit  in  adversum  magna  cum  voce  tridentem, 
Et  dicens,  finis  ferro  tibi,  calve,  sub  isto. 
Qui,  ventos  penetrans,  Jaculorum  more  coruicat ; 
Quod  genus  aspidis,  ex  alta  sese  arbore.  tanto 
Turbine  demittit,  quo  cuncta  obstantia  vincat. 
Quid  moror  ?  umbonem  scindit,  pcltaque  resultat. 
Clamorcm  Franci  tollunt,  saltusque  resultant ; 
Obnixique  trahunt  restim  simul  atque  vicissim ; 
Nee  dubitat  princeps  tali  se  aptare  labori  ; 
Manarimt  cunctis  sudorls  flumina  m^nbrls : 
Sed  tamen  hie  intra  velut  esculus  astitit  hcroi. 
Qui  non  phu  petit  astra  comis,  quam  tartars  fibris, 
Contemnens  omnes  ventorum.  immota,  fk'agores.** 

De  prima  Exprditione  AUiUe^  Argts  tf  nmsonim,  As 
Oallias,  ac  de  Rebus  Gesh's  WaUkarii  JquiiO' 
norum  Principis,  Carmen  Epicum, 

This  weapon,  which  is  described  by  Suidas,  Eustatiui, 
and  Agathias,  was  called  Ango,  and  was  a  barbed  trident ;  if 
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And  sped  again  tbe  artificer  of  death. 

Rattling,  like  summer  hailstones,  they  descend, 

But  from  the  Britons'  iron  panoply, 

Baffled  and  blunted,  fell ;  nor  more  avaird 

The  stony  falchion  there,  whose  broken  edge 

Inflict*}  no  second  wound  ;  nor  profited. 

On  the  strong  buckler  or  the  crested  helm. 

The  knotty  club ;  though  fust,  in  blinding  showers, 

Those  javelins  fly,  those  heavy  weapons  fall 

With  stunning  weight.      Meantime   with    wonted 

strength. 
The  men  of  Gwyneth  through  their  fenceless  foes 
Those  lances  thrust,  whose  terrors  had  so  oft 
Affray'd  the  Suxons,  and  whose  home-driven  points. 
So  oft  had  pierced  the  Normcn's  knightly  amu. 
Little  did  then  his  pomp  of  plumes  bestead 
The  Aztet'a,  or  glittering  pride  of  gold. 
Against  the  tempered  sword ;  little  his  casque, 
Oay  with  its  feathery  coronal,  or  drest 
In  graven  terrors,  when  the  Briton's  hand 
Drove  in  through  helm  and  head  the  short-piked 

mace: 
Or  swung  its  iron  weights  with  shattering  sway, 
Wliich  where  they  struck   destroyed.    Beneath  those 

arms 
The  men  of  Aztlan  fell ;  and  whoso  dropt 
Dead  or  disabled,  him  his  comrades  l)ore 
Away  with  instant  caution,  lest  the  sight 
Of  those  whom  they  had  slaughtered  might  inspire 


It  entered  thn  body  It  could  not  be  extracted  without  certain 
death,  and  If  it  only  pierced  the  nhield,  the  shield  became  un> 
manageable,  and  the  enemy  wan  left  exposed. 

The  Cataia,  which  Virgil  mentions  as  a  Teutonic  wea- 
pon, was  also  retractile.  This  was  a  club  of  about  a  yard 
long,  with  a  heavy  end  worked  into  four  sharp  points  ;  to  the 
thin  end,  or  handle,  a  cord  was  fixed,  which  enableil  a  i>er!>on 
well  trained,  to  throw  it  with  great  force  and  exnctnofis,  and 
then  by  a  jerk  to  bring  it  back  to  his  hand,  either  to  renew 
his  throw,  or  to  use  it  in  close  combat.  This  weapon  was 
called  Cat  and  Catai —  Cambrian  Register. 

"  The  Irish  horsemen  were  attended  by  servants  on  foot, 
comnioiilr  called  Dellini,  armed  only  with  darts  or  javelins, 
to  which  thongs  of  leather  were  fastened  wherewith  to  draw 
them  back  after  they  were  cast."— 5ir  Jamgs  lVake*$  Anti- 
quitift  c\f  Ireland. 

1  "  When  this  name  was  pronounced  it  was  equivalent  to  a 
proclamation  for  rising  In  mM%."—Torquemada,  I.  vi.  c.  22. 

s  "  The  name  of  this  arsenal  is  a  toi(>rable  specimen  of 
Mexican  sesquipedalian  ism  ;  Tlacochcalcoatlyacapau."  — 
Torquemada,  L  viil.  c.  13. 

"  Cortes  consumed  all  the  weapons  of  this  arsenal  in  tlie 
Infamous  execution  of  Qualpopoca,  and  his  companions."  — 
Herrera,  2.  K.  9. 

•^  "  .An  old  priest  of  the  TLitelucas,  when  they  were  at  war 
with  the  Mexicans,  advised  them  to  drink  the  holy  beverage 
before  they  went  to  battle :  this  was  made  by  washing  the 
Stone  of  Sacrifice ;  the  king  drank  first,  and  then  all  his 
chii'fs  and  soldiers  in  order  ;  it  made  them  eager  and  impa- 
tient for  the  fight."—  Torquftnada,  I.  ii.  c.  58. 

To  phytic  soldiers  before  a  campaign  seems  an  odd  way  of 
raiting  their  courage,  yet  this  was  done  by  one  of  the  fiercest 
American  trit)es. 

**  When  the  warriors  among  the  Natches  had  assembled  in 
Bufflolent  numbers  fur  their  expedition,  the  Medicine  of  War 
was  prepared  in  the  chief's  cabin.  This  was  an  emetic, com- 
poted  of  a  root  boiled  in  water.  The  warriors,  sometimes  to 
the  numt>er  of  three  hundred,  seated  themselves  round  the 
kettles  or  cauldroos ;  about  a  gallon  was  served  to  each :  the 


The  foe  with  hope  and  courage.     Fast  they  feU, 
And  last  were  resuppUed,  man  after  man 
Succeeding  to  the  death.     Nor  in  the  town 
Did  now  the  sight  of  their  slain  countr>-men. 
Momentarily  carried  in  and  piled  in  heaps. 
Awake  one   thought  of  fear.     Hark  I    through  tl 

streets 
Of  Aztlan,  how  fW)m  house  to  house,  and  tower 
To  tower,  reiterate,  Paynalton's  *  name 
Calls  all  her  sons  to  battle  !  at  whose  name 
All  must  go  forth,  and  follow  to  the  fleld 
The  Leader  of  the  Armies  of  the  Gods, 
Whom,  in  his  unseen  power,  Mexitli  now 
Sends  out  to  lead  his  people.     They,  in  crowds. 
Throng  for  their  weapons  to  the  House'' of  Arms,* 
Beneath  their  guardian  Deit>'  preserved. 
Through  years  of  peace ;  and  there  the  Pabas  stoo* 
Within  the  temple-court,  and  dealt  around 
The  ablution  of  the  Stone  of  Sacrlttcc,  s 
Bidding  them  with  the  holy  beverage. 
Imbibe  diviner  valour,  strength  of  arm 
Not  to  be  wearied,  hope  of  victory. 
And  certain  faith  of  endless  joy  in  Heaven, 
Their  sure  reward. . .  Oh  I  happy,  cried  the  Prieit 
Your  brethren  who  have  fallen  !  already  they 
Have  joined  the  company  of  blessed  souls  ; 
Already  they,  with  song  and  harmony. 
And  in  tbe  dance  of  beauty,  are  gone  forth. 
To  follow  down  his  western  path  of  light 


ceremony  was  to  swallow  It  at  one  draught,  and  thf>n  dl 
charge  it  again  with  such  loud  eructations  and  efforts  > 
might  t>e  heard  at  a  great  distance."  —  Hcriot's  History  < 
Canada. 

Odd  as  this  method  of  administering  medicine  may  api>ea 
some  tribes  have  a  still  more  extraordinary  mode  of  di»iK>ii: 
ing  it. 

"  As  I  was  informed  there  was  to  be  a  phytic  dance  ; 
night,  curiosity  led  me  to  the  town-house  to  see  the  nn 
paration.  A  vessel  of  their  own  make,  that  might  i-ontai 
twenty  gallons  (there  l)cing  a  great  many  to  take  the  miii 
cine),  was  set  on  the  fire,  round  which  stood  several  g'»iiri 
filled  with  river  wati^r.  which  was  poured  into  the  p<»t.  Tt: 
done,  thure  arose  one  of  the  beloved  women,  who,  opening 
deer-Kkin  filled  with  various  roots  and  herbs,  took  out  a  »nia 
handful  of  something  like  fine  salt,  pnrt  of  which  she  tbrr 
on  the  head  man's  seat,  and  part  on  the  fire  ch»se  to  the  p«->t 
she  then  took  out  the  wing  of  a  swan,  and,  af^er  flouri>lii!i 
It  over  the  pot,  stood  fixed  for  ne'ar  a  minute,  mutterin 
something  to  herself;  then  taking  a  i^hrub  like  laurel, whir 
I  suppof^ed  was  the  physic,  she  threw  it  Into  the  pot  and  n 
turned  to  her  seat.  At  no  more  ceremony  seemed  to  be  goin 
on,  I  took  a  walk  till  the  Indians  assembled  to  take  it.  S 
my  return  I  found  the  house  quite  full ;  they  danced  near  a 
hour  round  the  pot,  till  one  of  them,  with  a  small  gounJ  tL 
might  hold  about  a  gill,  took  some  of  the  physic,  and  dran 
it,  after  which  all  the  re»t  took  in  turn.  One  of  their  hca 
men  presented  me  witli  some,  and  in  a  manner  ctimpelled  n: 
to  drink,  though  1  would  willingly  have  declined.  Itwa 
however,  much  more  palatable  than  1  expected,  ha^ini? 
strong  tatte  of  sassafras ;  the  Indian  who  pnisentetl  it  tol 
me  it  was  taken  to  wash  away  their  sins,  so  that  thii  \*  a  fp 
ritual  medicine,  and  migiit  be  ranked  among  their  relitrioi 
ceremonies.  They  arc  very  solicitous  about  its  6uci-et«  :  tl 
conjuror,  for  several  mornings  l)efore  it  is  drank,  mokrs 
dreadful  howling,  yelling,  and  hollowing  from  the  top  of  tl 
town-house,  to  frighten  away  apparitions  aud  evil  spirits. "- 
Timberlake. 
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in,  ihe  Prince  of  Glory,  from  the  world 
ig  to  the  Palace  of  his  rest 
wy  they,  who  fur  their  country's  cause, 
r  their  GimIs,  shall  die  the  brave  man's  death  I 
will  their  country  consecrate  with  praise, 
will  the  God9  reward  I . .  They  heard  the  Priests 
rate,  and  from  the  gate  swarm'd  out, 
tuous  to  the  fight  of  martyrdom. 

when  Cadwallon  every  moment  saw 
lemics  increase,  and  with  what  rage 
jiken  ^Tdour  to  the  fight  they  rush'd, 
linst  that  impetuous  attack, 
:  he  could,  providiner,  fonn'd  the  troops 
tain  into  one  collected  mass : 
equal  sides  it  offered  to  the  foe, 
md  compact ;  no  multitude  could  break 
mdensed  strength  :  its  narrow  point  prest  on, 
ig  the  throng's  resistance,  like  a  wedge, 
ora  t>ehind  impcll'd.     So  thought  the  Chief 
St  the  gates  of  Aztlan  might  be  gain'd, 
oq\  and  the  Prince  preserved  if  yet 
?cre  among  mankind.     Nor  could  the  force 
tile  thousands  break  that  strength  condensed, 
t  whose  iron  sides  the  stream  of  war 
unavailing,  as  the  ocean  waves, 
idly  round  some  insulated  rtK'k 
urious,  warning  with  their  silvery  smoke 
ariner  far  off.     Nor  could  the  iwint 
t  compacted  body,  though  it  bore 
>n  the  foe,  and  with  united  force 
on  to  enter,  through  the  multitude 
►w  its  difficult  way;  as  where  the  sea 
hrough  some  strait  its  violent  waters,  swoln 
,nd  fresh,  vainly  the  oarmen  there 
11  their  weight  and  strength  essay  to  drive 
ralley  through  the  pass,  the  stress  and  strain 
K  scarce  to  stem  the  impetuous  stream. 

hark  !  above  the  deafening  din  of  fi^ht 

r  shout,  heard  like  the  thunder-peal, 

he  war  of  winds  !  Lincoya  comes, 

5  the  mountain-dwellers.     From  the  shock 

recoil'd.     And  now  a  second  troop 

:ons  to  the  town  advanced,  for  war 

•nt  and  revenge.     Cadwallon  these, 

dings  of  their  gallant  Prince  enthralled, 

mmon'd  from  the  ships.     That  dreadful  tale 

them  to  fur}'.     Not  a  man  was  left 
rd  the  fleet ;  for  who  could  have  endured 
lie  duty  ?  who  could  have  endured 
ig,  inactive,  miserable  hours, 
»pe  and  expectation  and  the  rage 
dening  angui<«h  ?     Ririd  led  them  on  ; 
m  a  brother's  love  had  cidl'd  not  up 
;)irit -stirring  pain,  than  trembled  now 
y  Briti>h  heart  ;  so  dear  to  all 
id'x;.    On  they  came ;  and  Aztlan  then 
1  appaird ;  but  in  that  dangerous  hour 
'.h  preserved  her.     From  the  Kate  her  Priests 
des|)erate  out,  and  to  the  foremost  rank 
their  wild  way,  and  fought  with  martyr  zeal, 
h  all  the  host  contagious  fury  spread : 
1  the  sight  that  hour  enabled  them 
htier  efforts,  had  Mexitli,  clad 
is  Imaged  terrors,  gone  before 
ray,  and  driven  upon  his  enemies 


His  giant  club  destroying.     Then  more  fierce 
The  Conflict  grew ;  the  din  of  arms,  the  yell 
Of  lavage  rage,  the  shriek  of  agony, 
The  groan  of  death,  commingled  in  one  sound 
Of  undistinguished  horrors  ;  while  the  Sun, 
Retiring  slow  beneath  the  plain's  far  verge. 
Shed  o'er  the  quiet  hills  his  fiiding  light 

XVI. 
THE   WOMEN. 

Silent  and  solitary  is  thy  vale, 

Caermadoc,  and  how  melancholy  now 

That  solitude  and  silence  I . .  Broad  noon-day, 

And  not  a  sound  of  human  life  is  there  I 

The  fisher's  net,  abandon'd  in  his  haste. 

Sways  idly  in  the  waters ;  in  the  tree. 

Where  its  last  stroke  had  pierced,  the  hatchet  hangs: 

The  birds,  beside  the  mattock  and  the  spade, 

Hunt  in  Uie  new-tum'd  mould,  and  fearlessly 

Fly  through  the  cage-work  of  the  imperfect  wall ; 

Or  through  the  vacant  dwelling's  open  door, 

Pass  and  repass  secure. 

In  Madoc's  house, 
And  on  his  bed  of  reeds,  Goervyl  lies. 
Her  face  toward  the  ground.     She  neither  weeps, 
Nor  sighs,  nor  groans  ;  too  strong  her  agony 
For  outward  sign  of  anguish,  and  for  prayer 
Too  hopeless  was  the  ill ;  and  though,  at  times, 
The  pious  exclamation  pass'd  her  lips. 
Thy  will  be  done  I  yet  was  that  utterance 
Rather  the  breathing  of  a  broken  heart. 
Than  of  a  soul  resign  d.     Mervyu  beside. 
Hangs  over  his  dear  mistress  silently. 
Having  no  hope  or  comfort  to  bestow. 
Nor  aught  but  sot)s  and  unavailing  tears. 
The  women  of  Caermadoc,  like  a  fiock 
Collected  in  their  panic,  stand  around 
The  house  of  their  lost  leader ;  and  they  too 
Are  mute  in  their  despair.     Llaian  alone 
Is  absent ;  wildly  hath  she  wander'd  forth 
To  seek  her  child,  and  such  the  general  woe. 
That  none  hath  mark'd  her  absence.    Yet  have  they, 
Though  unprotected  thus,  no  selfish  fear ; 
The  sudden  evil  had  destroyed  all  thought. 
All  sense  of  present  danger  to  themselves. 
All  foresight. 

Yet  new  terrors !   Malinal, 
Panting  with  speed,  bursts  in,  and  takes  the  arms 
Of  Madoc  down.     GtMTvyl,  at  that  sound. 
Started  in  sudden  hope ;  but  when  she  saw 
The  Azteca,  she  uttered  a  faint  scream 
Of  wrongful  fear,  remembering  not  the  proofs 
Of  his  tried  truth,  nor  recognizing  aught 
In  those  known  filatures,  save  their  hostile  hue. 
But  he,  by  worser  fear  abating  soon 
Her  vain  alarm,  exclaim'd,  I  saw  a  band 
Of  Hoamen  coming  up  the  straits,  for  ill, 
Besure,  for  Amalahta  leads  them  on. 
Buckle  this  harness  on,  that,  being  arm'd, 
I  may  defend  the  entrance. 

Scarce  had  she 
Fastened  the  breast-plate  with  her  trembling  hands, 
When,  flying  from  the  sight  of  men  in  arms. 
The  women  crowded  in.     Hastily  he  seized 
The  shield  and  spear,  and  on  the  threshold  took 
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His  stand  ;  but,  wakenM  now  to  provident  thought, 

Goervyl,  following,  helmed  him.     There  was  now 

No  time  to  gird  the  bauldric  on ;  she  held 

Her  brother's  sword,  and  bade  him  look  to  her 

For  prompt  supply  of  weapons ;  in  herself 

Being  resolved  not  idly  to  abide, 

Nor  unprepared  of  hand  or  heart  to  meet 

The  issue  of  the  danger,  nor  to  die 

Reluctant  now. 

Rightly  had  they  divined 
The  Hoaman's  felon  purpose.     When  he  heard 
The  fate  of  Madoc,  from  his  mother's  eye 
He  mask'd  his  secret  joy,  and  took  his  arms. 
And  to  the  rescue,  with  the  foremost  band. 
Set  forth.     But  soon,  upon  the  way,  he  told 
The  associates  of  his  crime,  that  now  their  hour 
Of  triumph  was  arrived ;  Caermadoc,  left 
Defenceless,  would  become,  with  all  its  wealth, 
The  spoiler's  easy  prey,  raiment  and  arms 
And  iron ;  skins  of  that  sweet  beverage, 
'Which  to  a  sense  of  its  own  life  could  stir 
The  joyful  blood ;  the  women  above  all, 
Whom  to  the  forest  they  might  bear  away. 
To  be  their  slaves,  if  so  their  pleasure  was ; 
Or,  yielding  them  to  Aztlan,  for  such  priie 
Receive  a  royal  guerdon.     Twelve  there  were, 
Long  leagued  with  him  in  guilt,  who  tum'd  aside : 
And  they  have  reach'd  Caermadoc  now,  and  now 
Rush  onward,  where  they  see  the  women  fly ; 
When,  on  the  threshold,  clad  in  Cimbric  arms. 
And  with  long  lance  protended,  Malinal 
Rebuffs  them  firom  the  entrance.     At  that  sight 
Suddenly  quail'd,  they  stood,  as  midnight  thieves 
Who  find  the  master  waking;  but  ere  long, 
Gathering  a  boastful  courage,  as  they  saw 
No  other  guard,  press'd  forward,  and  essay'd 
To  turn  his  spear  aside.     Its  steady  point. 
True  to  the  impelling  strength,  held  on,  and  thrust 
The  foremost  through  the  breast,  and  breath  and 

blood 
Followe<i  the  re-drawn  shaft     Nor  seem'd  the  strife 
Unequal  now,  though  with  their  numbers,  they 
Beleuguer'd  in  half-ring  the  door,  where  he. 
The  sole  defender,  stood.      From  side  to  side. 
So  well  and  swiftly  did  he  veer  the  lance, 
That  every  enemy  beheld  its  point 
Aim'd  at  himself  direct.     But  chief  on  one 
Had  Malinal  his  deadly  pun>ose  flx'd. 
On  Amalahta ;  by  his  death  to  quell 
The  present  danger,  and  cut  off  the  root 
Of  many  an  evil,  certain  el»e  to  spring 
From  that  accursed  st(H'k.     On  him  his  eye 
Tum'd  with  more  eacer  wilfulness,  and  dwelt 
With  keener  ken  ;  and  now,  with  sudden  step 
Bending  his  bo<iy  on,  at  him  he  drives 
The  meiUtateii  blow  :  but  that  ill  Prince, 
As  chiefly  sought,  so  chiefly  fearing,  swer\'ed 
Timely  aside ;  and  ere  the  Axteca 
Recovered  from  the  frustrate  aim,  the  spear 
Was  seized,  and  from  his  hold,  by  stress  and  weight 
Of  numbers  wrench "d.     He,  facing  still  the  foe. 
And  holding  at  arm's  length  the  targe,  put  back 
His  hand,  and  called  Goen>7l,  and  from  her 
Received  the  sword :  . .  in  time,  for  the  enemy 
Prest  on  so  near,  that  having  now  no  scope 
To  raise  his  arm,  he  drove  the  blade  straight  on. 


It  entered  at  the  mouth  of  xme  who  stood 

With  face  aslant,  and  glanced  along  the  teeth 

Through  to  the  ear,  then,  slivering  downward,  left 

The  cheek-flap  dangling.     He,  in  that  same  point 

Of  time,  as  if  a  single  impulse  gave 

Birth  to  the  double  action,  dash'd  his  shield 

Against  another's  head,  with  so  flercc  swing 

And  sway  of  strength,  that  this  third  enemy 

Fell  at  his  feet.     Astounded  by  such  proof 

Of  prowess,  and  by  unexpected  loss 

Dismay 'd,  the  foe  gave  back,  beyond  the  reach 

Of  his  strong  arm  ;  and  there  awhile  they  stood. 

Beholding  him  at  bay,  and  counselling 

How  best  to  work  their  vengeance  upon  him. 

Their  sole  opponent.     Soon  did  they  behold 

The  vantage,  overlook'd  by  hasty  hope. 

How  vulnerable  he  stood,  his  arms  and  thighs 

Bare  for  their  butt.     At  once  they  bent  their  bows; 

At  once  ten  arrows  fled ;  seven,  shot  in  vain. 

Rung  on  his  shield ;  but,  with  unhappier  mark, 

Two  shafts  hung  quivering  in  his  leg ;  a  third 

Below  the  shoulder  pierced.     Then  Malinal 

Groan'd,  not  for  anguish  of  his  wounds,  but  grie 

And  agony  of  spirit ;  yet  resolved 

To  his  last  gasp  to  guard  that  precious  post. 

Nor  longer  able  to  endure  afoot. 

He,  falling  on  his  knees,  received  unharm'd 

Upon  the  shield,  now  ample  for  defence, 

Their  second  shower,  and  still  defied  the  foe. 

But  they,  now  sure  of  conquest,  hasten'd  on 

To  thrust  him  down,  and  he  too  felt  his  strength 

Ebbing  away.     Goervyl,  in  that  hour 

Of  horror  and  despair,  collected  still. 

Caught  him,  and  by  the  shoulders  drew  him  in ; 

And,  calling  on  her  comrades,  with  their  help 

Shut  to  the  door  in  time,  and  with  their  weight 

Secured  it,  not  their  strength ;  for  she  alone, 

Found  worthy  of  her  noble  ancestry. 

In  this  emergence  felt  her  faculties 

All  present,  and  heroic  strength  of  heart. 

To  cope  with  danger  and  contempt  of  death. 

Shame  on  ye,  British  women  I  shame  !  exclaira'd 

The  daughter  of  King  Owen,  as  she  saw 

The  trembling  hands  and  bUxklless  countenance 

Pale  as  sepulchral  marble ;  silent  some ; 

Others  with  womanish  cries  lamenting  now 

That  ever,  in  unhappy  hour,  they  left 

Their  native  land ; .  .  a  pardonable  fear  ; 

For  hark,  the  war-whoop !  sound,  whereto  the  hovl 

Of  tigers  or  hyenas,  heard  at  night 

By  captive  from  barbarian  foes  escaped. 

And  wandering  in  the  pathless  wilderness. 

Were  music.     Shame  on  ye  I  Goervyl  cried ; 

Think  what  your  fathers  were,  your  husbands  what, 

And  what  your  sons  should  be !     These  savages 

Seek  not  to  wreak  on  ye  immediate  death  ; 

So  are  ye  safe,  if  safety  such  as  this 

Be  worth  a  thought ;  and  in  the  interval 

We  yet  may  gain,  by  keeping  to  the  last 

This  entrance,  easily  to  be  maintain'd 

By  us,  though  women,  against  foes  so  few, . . 

Who  knows  what  succour  chance,  or  timely  thought 

Of  our  own  friends  may  send,  or  Providence, 

Who  slumbereth  not  ? . .  While  thus  she  spake,  a  hand 

In  at  the  window  came,  of  one  who  sought 

That  way  to  win  the  entrance.     She  drew  out 
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rrow  through  the  urm  of  Malinal, 
gentle  care, . .  the  readiest  weapon  that, . . 
leld  it  short  above  the  bony  barb, 
idding  deeds  to  words,  with  all  her  might 
;abbed  it  through  the  hand.     The  sadden  pain 
ked  a  cry,  and  back  the  savage  fell, 
Qing  his  hold,  and  maim'd  for  Airther  war. 
leave  that  entrance  open  1  she  exdaim'd 
e  who  would  have  closed  it, . .  who  comes  next 
not  go  thence  so  cheaply ! . .  for  she  now 
iken  up  a  spear  to  guard  that  way, 

guarded,  even  by  female  might 
rt  of  proof  I  what  now  avails  thy  worth 
xcellent  courage  ?  for  the  savage  foe, 
mattock  and  with  spade,  for  other  use 
I'd,  hew  now  upon  the  door,  and  rend 
attled  sides ;  and  they  within  shrink  bads, 
>w  it  splinters  through, . .  and  lo,  the  way 
a  to  the  spoiler  I 

Then  once  more, 
ting  his  last  strength,  did  Malinal 
a  his  knees,  and  over  him  the  maid 
t  with  the  ready  spear,  she  guarding  him 
:uarded  her  so  welL     Roused  to  new  force 
It  exampled  valour,  and  with  will 
lieve  one  service  yet  before  he  died, . . 
:h  indeed,  as  sure  he  thought,  were  nigh, . . 
il  gather'd  up  his  fainting  powers  ; 
eaching  forward,  with  a  blow  that  threw 
dy  on,  upon  the  knee  he  smote 
'oaman  more,  and  brought  him  to  the  ground. 
«  fell  over  him ;  but  he,  prepared, 

him  with  sudden  jerk  aside,  and  rose 
3ne  hand,  and  with  the  other  plunged 
;n  hb  ribs  the  mortal  blade.     Meantime 
hta,  rushing  in  blind  eagerness 
te  Goervyl,  set  at  nought  the  power 
lale  hands,  and  stooping  as  he  came 
:h  her  spear-point,  thought  with  lifted  arm 
*n  the  thrust  aside.     But  she  drew  back, 
iwered  at  once  the  spear  with  aim  so  sure, 
»n  the  front  it  met  him,  and  plough'd  up 
hole  scalp-length.     He,  blinded  by  the  blood, 
r*d  aside,  escaping  by  that  chance 
nd  push,  else  mortal.     And  by  this, 
omen,  learning  courage  from  despair, 
Y  Goervyl 's  bold  example  fired, 
leart,  and  rushing  on  with  one  accord, 
out  the  foe.     Then  took  they  hope  ;  for  then 
»aw  but  seven  remain  in  plight  for  war ; 
mowing  their  own  number,  in  the  pride 
rngth,  caught  up  stones,  staves,  or  axe,  or  spear, 
;tile  use  converting  whatsoe'er 
asty  hand  could  seize.     Such  fierce  attack 
\ed  the  ruffian  band ;  nor  had  they  room 
1  the  arrow,  nor  to  speed  the  spear, 
low  beset  by  many.     But  their  Prince, 
ilndful  of  his  purport,  call'd  to  them, .  . 

my  passage  while  I  bear  away 
rhite  King's  Sister ;  having  her,  the  law 
kce  is  in  our  power. .  .  And  on  he  went 
d  Goervyl,  and,  with  sudden  turn, 
on  another  foe  her  eye  was  flx'd, 
I  upon  her,  and  stoop'd  down,  and  claspt 
laid  above  the  knees,  and  throwing  her 
lis  shoulder,  to  the  valley  straits 


Set  off :..  ill  seconded  in  HI  attempt ; 

For  now  his  comrades  are  too  dose  b^et 

To  aid  thehr  Chief;  and  Mervyn  hath  beheld 

His  lady's  peril.     At  the  sight,  inspired 

With  force,  as  if  indeed  that  manly  garb 

Had  dothed  a  manly  heart,  the  Page  ran  od» 

And  with  a  bill-hook  striking  at  his  ham, 

Cut  the  back  sinewa.    Amalanta  fell ; 

The  Ifaid  fell  with  hhn :  and  she  first  hath  iInii, 

While,  grovelling  on  the  earth,  he  gnaah'd  his  teeth 

For  agony.     Tet,  even  in  those  pangs, 

Remembering  still  revenge,  he  turned  and  seiaed 

Goervyl's  skirt,  and  pluck'd  her  to  the  ground, 

And  roll'd  himself  upon  her,  and  essay'd 

To  kneel  upon  her  breast ;  but  she  dench'd  flut 

His  bloody  locks,  and  drew  him  down  aside. 

Faint  now  with  anguish,  and  with  lots  of  blood ; 

And  Mervyn,  coming  to  her  help  again. 

As  once  again  he  rose,  around  the  neck 

Seised  him,  with  throttling  grasp,  and  held  him 

down, . . 
Strange  strife  and  horrible, . .  tHl  Malinal 
Crawrd  to  the  spot,  and  thrust  into  his  groin 
The  mortal  sword  of  Madoc ;  he  himself 
At  the  same  moment,  fidnting,  now  no  more 
By  his  strong  will  upheld,  the  service  done. 
The  tew  surviving  traitors,  at  the  sight 
Of  their  ikllen  Prince  and  Leader,  now  too  late 
Believed  that  some  diviner  power  had  given 
These  female  arms  strength  for  their  overthrow. 
Themselves  proved  weak  before  them,  as,  of  late, 
Thehr  God,  by  Madoc  crush'd. 

Away  they  fled 
Toward  the  valley  straits ;  but  in  the  goige 
Erillyab  met  their  flight :  and  then  her  hearty 
Boding  the  evil,  smote  her,  and  she  bade 
Her  people  seiae,  and  bring  them  on  in  bonds. 
For  judgement     She  herself,  with  quicken'd  pace. 
Advanced,  to  know  the  worst ;  and  o*er  the  dead 
Casting  a  rapid  glance,  she  knew  her  son. 
She  knew  him  by  his  garments,  by  the  work 
Of  her  own  hands ;  for  now  his  &ce,  besmeared 
And  black  with  gore,  and  stiffened  in  its  pangs, 
Boro  of  the  life  no  semblance. . .  God  is  good  I 
She  cried,  and  closed  her  eyelids,  and  her  lips 
Shook,  and  her  countenance  changed.     Bat  in  her 

heart 
She  queii'd  the  natural  feeling. . .  Bear  away 
These  wretches  I . .  to  her  followers  she  exdaim*d ; 
And  root  them  from  the  earth.  Then  she  approach*d 
Goervyl,  who  was  pale  and  trembling  now. 
Exhausted  with  past  effort ;  and  she  took 
Gently  the  maiden's  tremulous  hand,  and  said, 
God  comfort  thee,  my  Sister  I  At  that  voice 
Of  consolation,  firom  her  dreamy  state 
Goervyl  to  a  sense  of  all  her  woe 
Awoke,  and  burst  into  a  gush  of  tears. 
God  comfort  thee,  my  Sister  I  cried  the  Qneen, 
Even  as  He  strengthens  me.    I  would  not  raiw 
Decdtfid  hope, . .  but  in  His  hand,  even  yet. 
The  issue  hangs ;  and  He  is  mcrdftiL 

Tea,  daughter  of  Aberfhiw,  take  thou  hope  I 
For  Madoc  lives ! . .  he  lives  to  wield  the  sword 
Of  righteous  vengeance,  and  accomplish  aU. 
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XVII. 
THE   DELIVERANCE. 

Madoc,  meantime,  in  bonds  and  solitude. 

Lay  listening  to  the  tumult     How  his  heart 

Panted !  how  then  with  fruitless  strength,  he  strove 

And  struggled  for  enlargement^  as  the  sound 

Of  battle  from  without  the  city  came ; 

While  all  things  near  were  still,  nor  foot  of  man 

Nor  voice,  in  that  deserted  i>art,  were  heard. 

At  length  one  light  and  solitary  step 

Approach*d  the  place ;  a  woman  crossed  the  door 

From  Madoc's  busy  mind  her  image  i>ass*d, 

Quick  as  the  form  that  caused  it ;  but  not  so 

Did  the  remembrance  fly  from  Coatcl, 

That  Madoc  lay  in  bonds.     That  thought  possessed 

Her  soul,  and  made  her,  as  she  garlanded 

1  It  it  well  known  that  Madamp  Merian  painted  one  of 
these  insect*  by  its  own  lifrht. 

"  In  Hispaniola  and  the  rest  of  the  Ocean  Islandes,  there 
are  plashjr  and  marshy  places,  very  fitt  for  the  feeding  of 
heaities  of  cattcl.  Gnattes  of  divers  kindes,  ingcndercd  of 
that  moyste  heate,  grievously  aflSict  the  colonies  seated  on 
the  brinke  thereof,  and  that  not  only  in  the  night,  as  in  other 
countries:  therefore  the  inhabitants  build  low  houses,  and 
make  little  doores  therein,  scarce  able  to  receive  the  master, 
and  without  holes,  that  the  gnatts  may  have  no  entrance. 
And  for  that  cause  also,  they  forbeare  to  light  torches  or 
candels,  for  that  the  gnatts  by  natural  instinct  follow  the  light; 
yet  neverthelesse  th*fy  oOcn  6ndc  a  way  in.  Nature  liath 
given  that  pestilent  mischicfe,  and  hath  also  given  a  remedy  ; 
as  she  hath  given  us  cattes  to  destroy  the  filthy  progeny  of 
mise,  so  hath  she  given  them  pretty  and  commodious  hunters, 
which  they  call  Cucuij.  These  be  harmless  winged  worms, 
somewhat  less  than  battes  or  reere  mise,  I  should  rather  call 
them  a  kind  of  beetles,  because  they  have  other  wings  after 
the  same  order  under  their  hard-winged  sheath,  which  they 
close  within  the  sheath  when  they  leave  flying.  To  this  little 
creature  (as  we  see  flyes  shine  by  night,  and  certaine  slug- 
gish worms  lying  in  thick  hedges)  provident  nature  hath 
given  some  very  cleere  looking-glasses;  two  in  the  seate  of 
the  eyes,  and  two  lying  hid  in  the  flank,  under  the  sheath, 
which  he  then  sheweth,  when,  after  the  manner  of  the  beetle, 
unsheathing  his  thin  wings,  he  taketh  his  flight  into  the  ayre ; 
whereupon  every  Cucuitu  bringeth  four  lights  or  candels  with 
him.  But  how  they  are  a  remedy  for  so  great  a  mischiefe,  as 
is  the  stinging  of  these  gnatts,  which  In  some  places  are  little 
lew  than  bees,  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  hear.  Ilee  who  un- 
derstandeth  he  hath  those  troublesome  gue.«tes  (the  gnattes) 
at  home,  or  feareth  lest  they  may  got  in,  diligently  hunteth 
after  the  Cueni),  which  he  deceiveth  by  this  means  aud  in- 
dustry, which  necessity  (cfTocting  wonders)  hath  sought  out: 
whoso  wantcth  Cucuij,  goeth  out  of  the  house  in  the  first 
twilight  of  the  night,  carrying  a  burning  fire-brande  in  his 
hande,  and  ascendeth  the  next  hillock,  that  the  CucvtJ  may 
see  it,  and  hee  swingeth  the  fire-brande  about  calling  Cucuitu 
aloud,  and  beateth  the  ayre  withal,  often  calling  and  crying 
out  Cucuie,  Cucuie.  Many  simple  people  suppose  that  the 
CueuO,  delighted  with  that  noise,  come  flying  and  flocking 
together  to  the  bellowing  sound  of  him  that  calleth  them,  for 
they  come  with  a  speedy  and  headlong  course :  but  I  rather 
thinke  the  CucutJ  make  haste  to  the  brightness  of  the  fire, 
brande ;  because  swarmes  of  gnatts  fly  unto  every  light,  which 
the  Cucui)  eate  in  the  very  ajrre,  as  the  martlets  and  swaU 
Inwes  doe.  Behold  the  desired  number  of  CucuiJ,  at  what 
time  the  hunter  casteth  the  fire-brande  out  of  his  hand. 
Some  Cucuitu  sometimes  foUoweth  the  fire-brande,  and 
lighteth  on  the  grounde ;  then  is  he  easily  taken,  as  travellers 
may  take  a  beetle  if  they  have  need  thereof,  walking  with  his 


The  fane  of  Coatlantona  with  flowers, 
Tremble  in  strong  emotion. 

It  was  now 
The  hour  of  dusk ;  the  Pabas  all  were  gone. 
Gone  to  the  battle ; .  .  none  could  see  her  steps ; 
The  gate  was  nigh.     A  momentary  thought 
Shot  through  her ;  she  delay'd  not  to  reflect. 
But  hasten'd  to  the  Prince,  and  took  the  knife 
Of  sacrifice,  which  by  the  altar  hung. 
And  cut  his  bonds,  and  with  an  eager  eye. 
Motioning  haste  and  silence,  to  the  gate 
She  led  him.     Fast  along  the  forest  way. 
And  fearfully,  he  followed  to  the  chasm.  ' 
She  beckon'd,  and  descended,  and  drew  out 
From  underneath  her  vest,  a  cage,  or  net 
It  rather  might  be  c*alled,  so  flne  the  twigs 
WTiich  knit  it,  where  confined  two  fire-flies  gave 
Their  lustre.  >     By  that  light  did  Madoc  first 

wings  shutt.  Others  denie  that  the  Cucui)  are  woont  to  be 
taken  after  this  manner,  l>ut  say,  that  the  hunters  especially 
have  boughs  full  of  leaves  ready  prepared,  or  broad  linofD 
cloaths,  wherewith  they  smite  the  Cucuiu*  flying  atwut  no 
high,  and  strike  him  to  the  ground,  where  he  lyeth  as  it  were 
astonished,  and  suflTereth  himself  to  bee  taken ;  or,  as  they 
say,  following  the  fall  of  the  fly,  they  take  the  prcyc.  by  cast- 
ing the  same  bushie  bough  or  linen  cloath  upon  him  :  hov- 
MMjverit  bee,  the  hunter  havinge  the  hunting  C^cf«i/,  retumeth 
home,  and  shutting  the  doore  of  the  house,  lettcth  the  preye 
goc.  The  Cucuij  loosed,  swiftly  flyeth  about  the  whole  home 
seeking  gnatts,  under  their  hanging  bedds,  and  about  tbe 
faces  of  them  that  sleepe,  whiche  the  gnatts  used  to  assayle: 
they  seem  to  execute  the  office  of  watchmen,  that  such  as  are 
shut  in  may  quietly  rest.  Another  pleasant  and  profitable 
commodity  proceedeth  from  the  Cucui}.  As  many  eyes  u 
every  Cucuitu  openeth,  the  hoste  enjoyeth  the  light  of  so 
many  candels  ;  so  that  the  inhabitants  spinne,  sewe,  weave, 
and  dance  by  the  light  of  the  flying  Cucuif.  The  inhabitants 
thinke  that  the  Cucuius  is  dwiighted  with  the  harmony  and 
melody  of  their  singing,  and  that  hee  also  exerciseth  his  mo- 
tion in  the  ayre  according  to  the  action  of  their  dancing ;  but 
hee,  by  reason  of  the  divers  circuit  of  the  gnatts,  of  necessity 
swiftly  flyeth  about  divers  ways  to  seek  his  food.  Our  rora  I 
also  reade  and  write  by  that  light,  which  always  continuctb 
until  he  have  gotten  enough  whereby  he  may  be  well  fedd. 
The  gnatts  being  cleansed,  or  driven  out  of  doors,  the  Cucwiu 
beginning  to  famish  the  light  beglnneth  to  faile  ;  therefore 
when  they  see  his  light  to  waxe  dim,  opening  the  little  doore, 
they  set  him  at  libertie,  that  he  may  seeke  his  foode. 

"  In  sport  and  merriment,  or  to  the  intent  to  terrifie  such  as 
are  afrayd  of  every  shadow,  they  say,  that  maiiy  wanton  wild  i 
fellowes  sometimes  rubbed  their  faces  by  night  with  the  flesh 
of  a  Cucuiu*^  being  killed,  with  purpose  to  meet  their  neigh- 
bours with  a  flaming  countenance,  as  with  us  sometimes 
wanton  young  men,  putting  a  gaping  toothed  vixard  over  ' 
their  face,  endeavour  to  tcrriiie  children,  or  women,  who  are 
easily  frighted ;  for  tlie  face  being  anointed  with  the  lump 
or  fleshy  part  of  the  Cucuius,  shineth  like  a  flame  of  fire ;  yet 
in  short  space  that  fiery  virtue  waxeth  feeble  and  is  extin- 
guish(^d,  seeing  it  is  a  certain  bright  humour  received  in  a 
thin  substance.  There  is  also  another  wonderful  commodity 
proceeding  from  the  Cucuius ;  the  islanders  appointed  hy  our 
menn,  goc  with  their  good  will  by  night,  with  two  Cucuif 
tied  to  the  great  to<!S  of  their  feet ;  for  the  traveller  goeth 
better  by  the  direction  of  these  lights,  than  if  he  brought  so 
many  candels  with  him  as  their  open  eyes ;  he  also  carryeth 
another  in  his  hand  to  seek  the  Utiu:  by  night,  a  certain  kind 
of  cony,  a  little  exceeding  a  mouse  in  bignesse  and  buike  of 
txxlio :  which  four-footed  beast  they  onely  knewe  before  our 
coming  thither,  and  did  eate  the  same.  They  also  go  a  fish- 
iog  by  the  light  of  the  Cucu^.**  ~~  Pietro  Martire. 
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the  features  of  hb  lovely  guide ; 
rough  the  entrance  of  the  cavern  gloom, 
3wed  in  full  tnut 

Now  have  they  reach'd 
nipt  descent ;  there  Coatcl  held  forth 
ing  lamp,  and  turning,  with  a  smile 
IS  good  Angels  wear  when  they  present 
nortal  charge  hefore  the  throne  of  Heaven, 
)w'd  where  little  Hocl  slept  below, 
lild  1  he  lay  upon  that  very  spot, 
•t  whereto  his  feet  had  followed  her ; 
i  he  slept,  his  hand  was  on  the  bones 
who  years  agonc  had  perish VI  there, 
on  the  place  where  last  his  wretched  eyes 
:atch  the  gleam  of  day.    But  when  the  voice, 
'11-known  voice  of  Madoc  wakened  him, .  . 
:le's  voice, . .  he  started,  with  a  scream 
echoed  through  the  cavern's  winding  length, 
retch'd  his  arms  to  reach  him.  Madoc  hush*d 
ngerous  transport,  raised  him  up  the  ascent, 
llowed  Coatel  again,  whose  face, 
1  tears  of  pleasure  still  were  coursing  down 
I'd  fear  and  haste.     Adown  the  wood 
ent ;  and  coasting  now  the  lake,  her  eye 
hat  they  sought  beheld,  a  light  canoe, 
to  the  bank.     Then  in  her  arms  she  took 
ild,  and  kiss*d  him  with  maternal  love, 
iced  him  in  the  boat ;  but  when  the  Prince, 
»oks  and  gestures  and  imperfect  words 
}  the  look,  the  gesture,  well  explain  d, 
ler  to  follow,  doubtfully  she  stood : 
I  of  danger,  for  the  thing  she  had  done, 
n  her,  and  Lincoya  rose  to  mind, 
she  had  resolved ;  but  then  she  thought 
dear  father,  whom  that  flight  would  leave 
n  age  ;  how  he  would  weep  for  her, 
among  the  dead,  and  to  the  grave 
owing ;  or,  If  ever  it  were  known 
ne  had  dared,  that  on  his  head  the  weight 
shment  would  foil.     That  dreadful  fear 
d  her,  and  she  waved  her  head,  and  raised 
id,  to  bid  the  Prince  depart  in  haste, 
oks  whose  painful  seriousness  forbade 
her  eflTort     Yet  unwillingly, 
rling  evil,  Madoc  from  the  shore 
off  his  little  boat     She  on  its  way 
azing  for  a  moment,  lost  in  thought, 
;ruck  into  the  woods. 

Swift  through  the  lake 
{  strong  arm  impell'd  the  light  canoe, 
and  fainter  to  his  distant  car 
aid  of  battle  came  ;  and  now  the  Moon 
1  heaven,  and  poured  o'er  lake  and  land 
ind  mellowing  ray.     Along  the  shore 
vas  wandering  with  distracted  steps, 
waning  for  her  child.     She  saw  the  boat 
:h ;  and  as  on  Madoc 's  naked  limbs, 
his  countenance,  the  moonbeam  fell, 
she  saw  the  boy  in  that  dim  light, 
'd  as  though  the  Spirits  of  the  dead 
lOving  on  the  waters ;  and  she  stood 
>en  lips  that  breathed  not,  and  flx'd  eyes, 
ig  the  unreal  shapes :  but  when  the  boat 
igh,  and  Madoc  landed,  and  she  saw 
)  substantial,  and  the  child  came  near, 
then  to  move,  or  speak,  or  breathe. 


Down  on  the  sand  she  sank. 

But  who  can  tell, 
^Vho  comprehend,  her  agony  of  joy. 
When,  by  the  Prince's  care  restored  to  sense. 
She  recognized  her  child,  she  heard  the  name 
Of  mother  fhmi  that  voice,  which,  sure,  she  thought 
Had  pour'd  upon  some  Priest's  remorseless  ear 
Its  last  vain  prayer  for  life  I     No  tear  relieved 
The  insupiwrtable  feeling  that  convulsed 
Her  swelling  breast     She  look'd,  and  look'd,  and  felt 
The  child,  lest  some  delusion  should  have  mock'd 
Her  soul  to  madness ;  then  the  gushing  joy 
Burst  forth,  and  with  caresses  and  with  tears 
She  mingled  broken  prayers  of  thanks  to  heaven. 

And  now  the  Prince,  when  Joy  had  had  Its  course* 
Said  to  her,  Knowest  thou  the  mountain  path  ? 
For  I  would  to  the  battle.     But  at  that, 
A  sudden  damp  of  dread  came  over  her, . . 
O  leave  us  not  I  she  cried ;  lest  haply  ill 
Should  have  befallen ;  for  I  remember  now. 
How  in  the  woods  I  spied  a  savage  band 
Making  towards  Caermadoc.     God  forefend 
The  evil  that  I  fear ! .  .  What !  Madoc  cried. 
Were  ye  then  left  defenceless  ?  . .  She  replied. 
All  ran  to  arms :  there  was  no  time  for  thought, 
Nor  counsel,  in  that  sudden  111 ;  nor  one 
Of  all  thy  people,  who  could,  in  that  hour 
Have  brook'd  home-duty,  when  thy  life  or  death 
Hung  on  the  chance. 

Now  God  be  merciful  1 
Said  he ;  for  of  Gocrvyl  then  he  thought. 
And  the  cold  sweat  started  at  every  pore. 
Give  me  the  boy  I .  .  he  travels  all  too  slow. 
Then  in  his  arms  he  took  him,  and  sped  on. 
Suffering  more  painful  terrors,  than  of  late 
His  own  near  death  provoked.     They  held  their  way 
In  silence  up  the  heights  i  and,  when  at  length 
They  reached  the  entrance  of  the  vale,  the  Prince 
Bade  her  remain,  while  he  went  on  to  spy 
The  footsteps  of  the  spoiler.     Soon  he  saw 
Men,  In  the  moonlight,  stretch 'd  upon  the  ground ; 
And  quickening  then  his  pace,  in  worse  alarm. 
Along  the  shade,  with  cautious  step,  he  moved 
Toward  one,  to  seize  his  weapons :  *twas  a  corpse ; 
Nor  whether,  at  the  sight,  to  hope  or  fear 
Yet  knew  he.     But  anon,  a  steady  light. 
As  of  a  taper,  seen  in  his  own  home. 
Comforted  him ;  and,  drawing  nearer  now. 
He  saw  his  sister  on  her  knees,  beside 
The  rushes,  ministering  to  a  wounded  man. 
Safe  that  the  dear  one  lived,  then  back  he  sped 
With  Joyful  haste,  and  summon'd  Llaian  on, 
And  in  loud  talk  advanced.     Erillyab  first 
Came  forward  at  the  sound  ;  for  she  had  faith 
To  trust  the  voice. . .  They  live !  they  live !  she  cried : 
God  hath  redeem'd  them  ! . .  Nor  the  Maiden  yet 
Believed  the  actual  Joy ;  like  one  astound. 
Or  as  if  struggling  with  a  dream,  she  stood. 
Till  he  came  close,  and  spread  his  arms,  and  call'd 
Goervyl ! . .  and  she  fell  in  hb  embrace. 

But  Madoc  llnger'd  not,  his  eager  soul 
Was  in  the  war,  in  haste  he  donn'd  hb  arms ; 
And  as  he  felt  his  own  good  sword  again. 
Exulting  play'd  hb  heart . .  Boy,  he  exclalm*d 
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To  Mervyn,  arm  thyself,  and  follow  me  I 
For  in  this  battle  we  shall  break  the  power 
Of  our  blood-thirsty  foe :  and,  in  thine  age, 
Wouldst  thou   not  wish,  when  young  men  crowd 

around. 
To  hear  thee  chronicle  their  fathers*  deeds, 
Wouldst  thou  not  wish  to  add, . .  And  I,  too,  fought 
In  that  day's  conflict? 

Mervyn's  cheek  tum*d  pale 
A  moment,  then,  with  terror  all  suffused, 
Grew  fever-red.     Nay,  nay,  Goervyl  cried. 
He  is  too  young  for  battles  I .  .  But  the  Prince, 
With  erring  judgement,  in  that  fear-flush 'd  cheek 
Beheld  the  glow  of  enterprizing  hope. 
And  youthful  courage.     I  was  such  a  boy. 
Sister !  he  cried,  at  Counsyllt ;  and  that  day. 
In  my  flrst  field,  with  stripling  arm,  smote  down 
Many  a  tall  Saxon.     Saidst  thou  not  but  now. 
How  bravely  in  the  fight  of  yesterday,  [here 

He  flesh'd  his  sword, .  .  and  wouldst  thou  keep  him 
And  rob  him  of  his  glory  ?     See  his  cheek  ! 
How  it  hath  crim5on*d  at  the  unworthy  thought ! 
Arm  1  arm  1  and  to  the  battle  ! 

How  her  heart 
Then  panted  !  how,  with  late  regret,  and  \'ain, 
Senena  wished  Goervyl  then  had  heard 
The  secret,  trembling  on  her  lips  so  oft. 
So  oft  by  shame  withhold.    'She  thought  that  now 
She  could  have  fallen  upon  her  Lady's  neck. 
And  told  her  all ;  but  when  she  saw  the  Prince, 
Imperious  shame  forbade  her,  and  she  felt 
It  were  an  easier  thing  to  die  than  speak. 
Avail'd  not  now  regret  or  female  fear ! 
She  maird  her  delicate  limbs ;  beneath  the  plate 
Compressed  her  bosom ;  on  her  golden  locks 
The  helmet's  overheavy  load  she  placed ; 
Hung  firom  her  neck  the  shield ;  and,  though  the  sword 
Which  swung  beside  her  lightest  she  had  cho:wn. 
Though  in  her  hand  she  held  the  slenderest  speur. 
Alike  unwieldy  for  the  maiden's  grasp. 
The  sword  and  ashen  lance.     But  as  she  touch*d 
The  murderous  point,  an  icy  shudder  ran 
Through  every  fibre  of  her  trembling  frame ; 
And,  overcome  by  womanly  terror  then. 
The  damsel  to  Goervyl  tum'd,  and  let 
The  breastplate  fkli,  and  on  her  bosom  placed 
The  Lady's  hand,  and  hid  her  face,  and  cried. 
Save  me !     The  warrior,  who  beheld  the  act. 
And  heard  not  the  low  voice,  with  angry  eye 
Glow'd  on  the  seemly  boy  of  feeble  heart 
But,  in  Goervyl,  joy  had  ovenwwer'd 
The  wonder ;  joy  to  find  the  boy  she  loved 
Was  one,  to  whom  her  heart  with  closer  love 
Might  cling ;  and  to  her  brother  she  exclaim'd. 
She  must  not  go  1     We  women  in  the  war 
Have  done  our  parts. 

A  moment  Madoc  dwelt 
On  the  false  Mervyn,  with  an  eye  from  whence 
Displeasure  did  not  wholly  pass  away. 
Nor  loitering  to  resolve  Love's  riddle  now 
To  Mallnal  he  tum'd,  where,  on  his  couch. 
The  wounded  yimth  was  laid. .  .  True  friend,  said  he. 
And  brother  mine, .  .  for  truly  by  that  name 
I  trust  to  greet  thee, . .  if  in  this  near  fight. 
My  hour  should  overtake  me, .  .  as  who  knows 
The  lot  of  war  ? . .  Goervyl  hath  my  charge 
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To  quite  thee  for  thy  service  with  herself; 
That  so  thou  mayest  raise  up  seed  to  me 
Of  mine  own  blood,  who  may  inherit  here 
The  obedience  of  thy  i)eople  and  of  mine.  .  . 
Malinal  took  his  hand,  and  to  his  lips 
Feebly  he  press'd  it,  sajing.  One  boon  more. 
Father  and  friend,  I  ask ! . .  if  thou  shouldst  meet 
Yuhidthiton  in  battle,  think  of  roe. 


XVIIL 

THE  VIOTOEY. 

Merciful  God !  how  horrible  is  night 

Upon  the  plain  of  Aztlan  !  there  the  shout 

Of  battle,  the  barbarian  yell,  the  bray 

Of  dissonant  instruments,  the  clang  of  arms. 

The  shriek  of  agony,  the  groan  of  death. 

In  one  wild  uproar  and  continuous  din. 

Shake  the  still  air ;  while,  overhead,  the  Moon, 

Regardless  of  the  stir  of  tills  low  world. 

Holds  on  her  heavenly  way.     Still  unallay'd 

By  slaughter  raged  the  battle,  unrelax'd 

By  lengthened  toil ;  anger  supplying  still 

Strength  undiminish'd  for  the  desperate  strife. 

And  lo  I  where  yonder,  on  the  temple  top. 

Blazing  aloft,  the  sacrificial  fire 

Scene  more  accurst  and  hideous  than  the  war. 

Displays  to  all  the  vale ;  for  whosoe'er 

That  night  the  Azteciis  could  bear  away, 

Hoaman  or  Briton,  thither  was  he  borne  ; 

And  as  they  stretch'd  him  on  the  stone  of  blood. 

Did  the  huge  tambour  of  the  God,  with  voice 

Ix>ud  as  the  thunder-peal,  and  heard  as  far. 

Proclaim  the  act  of  death,  more  visible 

Than  in  broad  day-light,  by  those  midnight  fires 

Distinctlier  seen.     Sight  that  with  horror  flll'd 

The  Cymry,  and  to  mightier  efforts  roused. 

Howbeit,  this  abhorr'd  idolatry 

Work'd  for  their  safety ;  the  deluded  foes, 

Obstinate  in  their  faith,  forbearing  still 

The  mortal  stroke,  that  they  might  to  the  God 

Present  the  living  victim,  and  to  him 

Let  the  life  flow. 

And  now  the  orient  sky 
Glow'd  with  the  ruddy  morning,  when  the  Prince 
Came  to  the  field.     He  lifted  up  his  voice, 
And  shouted  Madoc !  Madoc  I     They  who  heard 
The  cry,  astonish'd  tum'd  ;  and  when  they  saw 
The  countenance  his  open  helm  disclosed. 
They  echoed,  Madoc  !  Madoc  1     Through  the  host 
Spread  the  miraculous  joy, . .  He  lives !  he  lives ! 
He  comes  himself  in  arms ! . .  Lincoya  heard. 
As  he  had  raised  his  arm  to  strike  a  foe. 
And  stay'd  the  stroke,  and  thrust  him  off,  and  cried, 
Go  tell  the  tidings  to  thy  countr>'men, 
Madoc  is  in  the  war !     Tell  them  his  God 
Hath  set  the  White  King  firee  !     Astonishment 
Seized  on  the  Azteca ;  on  all  who  heard. 
Amazement  and  dismay ;  and  Madoc  now 
Stood  in  the  foremost  battle,  and  his  sword, .  . 
His  own  good  sword, . .  flash'd  like  the  sudden  death 
Of  lightning  in  their  eyes. 

The  King  of  Astlan 
Heard  and  beheld,  and  in  his  noble  heart 
Heroic  hope  arose.     Forward  he  moved. 
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[  the  shock  of  battle,  front  to  fh>nt, 
itered  Bfadoc     A  strong-statured  man 
rotzin  stood,  one  well  who  knew 
lys  of  war,  and  never  yet  in  fight 
und  an  equal  foe.     Adown  his  back 
he  long  robe  of  feathcr'd  royalty  ; 
•need  his  arms  and  legs ;  upon  his  helm 
}tured  snake  protends  the  arrowy  tongue ; 
i  a  coronal  of  plumes  arose, 
fv  than  beam  the  rainbow  hues  of  light, 
n  the  evening  glories  which  the  sun 
o'er  the  moving  many-colour'd  sea, 
heir  surpassing  beauty ;  bells  of  gold 
§*d  his  glittering  helmet ',  and  where'er 
^>und  was  heard,  there  lay  the  press  of  war, 
eath  was  busiest  there.     Over  the  breast 
er  the  golden  breastplate  of  the  King, 
lery  cuirass,  beautiftil  to  eye, 
IS  the  robe  of  peace,  yet  strong  to  save ; 
;  sharp  faulchion's  baffled  edge  would  glide 
ts  smooth  softness.     On  his  arm  he  held 
Elcr  overlaid  with  beaten  gold  ; 
»  he  stood,  guarding  his  thighs  and  legs, 
>ast  and  shoulders  also,  with  the  length 
broad  shield. 

Opposed,  in  mail  complete, 
Madoc  in  his  strength.     The  flexile  chains 
>lay  to  his  full  muscles,  and  display 'd 
road  his  shoulders,  and  his  ample  breast 
was  his  shield,  there  broadest  where  it  fenced 
ell  of  life,  and  gradual  to  a  point 
ing,  steel-strong,  and  wieldy  in  his  grasp. 
'  those  blazoned  eaglets,  at  whose  sight, 
the  Marches,  or  where  holy  Dee 
gh  Cestrian  pastures  rolls  his  tamer  stream, 
the  yeoman  had,  in  days  of  yore, 
g  his  perilous  tenure,  wound  the  horn,  2 
arden  from  the  castle-tower  rung  out 
ud  alarum-bell,  heard  far  and  wide. 
Iiis  helm  no  sculptured  dragon  sate, 
r)  fantastic  terrors ;  a  white  plume 
1  above,  far-seen,  floating  like  foam 
:he  stream  of  battle  s,  always  where 
dc  ran  strongest     Man  to  man  opposed, 
ea  Lord  and  the  King  of  Aztlan  stood. 

:  on  the  intervening  buckler  fell 
zteca's  stone  faulchion.     Who  hath  watch'd 
lidnight  lightnings  of  the  summer  storm, 
irith  their  awful  blaze,  irradiate  heaven, 
leave  a  blacker  night  ?  so  quick,  so  fierce, 
i  Madoc's  sword,  which,  like  the  serpent's 
tongue, 
d  double,  in  its  rapid  whirl  of  light 
lal  arms  !  for  on  the  British  shield 
1  not  the  stone  faulchion's  brittle  edge, 
1  the  golden  buckler,  Madoc's  sword 
ep.     Coanocotzin  saw,  and  dropt 
nprofitable  weapon,  and  received 


long  the  pre»ents  which  Cortoi  aont  to  Spain  were 
lelmets  covered  with  blue  precious  stones ;  one  edged 
olden  belles  and  many  plates  of  gold,  two  golden 
»  sustaining  the  belles.  The  other  covered  with  the 
itones,  but  edged  with  25  golden  belles,  crested  with  a 
foule  sitting  on  the  top  of  the  helmet,  whose  feet,  bill. 


His  ponderous  club, . .  that  club,  beneath  whose  force, 
Driven  by  his  father's  arm,  Tepolloml 
Had  fallen  subdued, . .  and  fast  and  fierce  he  drove 
The  massy  weight  on  Madoc.    From  his  shield. 
The  deadening  force  communicated  ran 
Up  his  stunn'd  arm ;  anon  upon  his  helm, 
Crashing,  it  came ; . .  his  eyes  shot  fire,  his  brain 
Swam  dizzy, .  .  he  recoils, . .  he  reels, . .  again 
The  club  descends. 

That  danger  to  himself 
Recall'd  the  Ix>rd  of  Ocean.     On  he  sprung. 
Within  the  falling  weapon's  curve  of  death. 
Shunning  Its  fhistrate  aim,  and  breast  to  breast 
He  grappled  with  the  King.     The  pliant  mail 
Bent  to  his  straining  limbs,  while  plates  of  gold. 
The  feathery  robe,  the  buckler's  amplitude 
Cumbered  the  Azteca,  and  fVom  his  arm, 
Clench'd  in  the  Briton's  mighty  grasp,  at  once 
He  dropt  the  impeding  buckler,  and  let  fall 
The  unfnsten'd  club;  which  when  the  Prince  beheld. 
He  thrust  him  off,  and  drawing  back  resumed 
The  sword  that  from  his  wrist  suspended  hung, 
And  twice  he  smote  the  King ;  twice  fh)m  the  quilt 
Of  plumes  the  iron  glides :  and  lo !  the  King, 
So  well  his  soldiers  watch  their  monarch's  need. 
Shakes  in  his  hand  a  spear. 

But  now  a  cry 
Burst  on  the  ear  of  Madoc,  and  he  saw 
Through  opening  ranks,  where  Urien  was  convey*d 
A  captive  to  his  death.     Orlef  then  and  shame 
And  rage  inspired  him.     With  a  mighty  blow 
He  cleft  Coanocotzin's  helm ;  exposed 
The  monarch  stood; . .  again  the  thunder-stroke 
Came  on  him,  and  he  fell. . .  The  multitude, 
Forgetful  of  their  country  and  themselves. 
Crowd  round  their  dying  King.     Madoc,  whose  eye 
Still  follow'd  Urien,  call'd  upon  his  men. 
And  through  the  broken  army  of  the  foe, 
Press'd  to  his  rescue. 

But  far  off  the  old  man 
Was  borne  with  ftirious  speed.     Rlrid  alone 
Pursued  his  path,  and  through  the  thick  of  war 
Close  on  the  captors,  with  avenging  sword, 
Follow'd  right  on,  and  through  the  multitude. 
And  through  the  gate  of  Aztlan,  made  his  way. 
And  through  the  streets,  till,  from  the  temple-moimd. 
The  press  of  Pabos  and  the  populace 
Rcpell'd  him,  while  the  old  man  was  hurried  up. 
Hark  I  that  infernal  tambour  I  o'er  the  lake 
Its  long-loud  thunders  roll,  and  through  the  hills. 
Awakening  all  their  echoes.     Te  accurst 
Te  blow  the  fall  too  soon  1    Te  Dogs  of  Hell, 
The  Hart  is  yet  at  bay  I . .  Thus  long  the  old  man. 
As  one  exhausted  or  resign'd,  had  lain. 
Resisting  not ;  but  at  that  knell  of  death. 
Springing  with  unexpected  force,  he  freed 
His  feet  and  shook  the  Pabas  fh>m  their  hold. 
And,  with  his  armed  hand,  between  the  eyes 
Smote  one  so  sternly,  that  to  earth  he  fell. 


and  eyes  were  all  of  gold,  and  several  golden  knobbes  sus- 
tained every  bell.**  —  Pietro  Martire. 
>  Comage  Tenure. 

3  **  His  tall  white  plume,  which,  like  a  high-wrought  foam. 
Floated  on  the  tempestuous  stream  of  fight. 
Shewed  where  he  swept  the  field."—  Yomng''9  Bmdria. 
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Bleeding,  and  all  astound.     A  man  of  proof 
Was  Urien  in  his  day,  thought  worthiest, 
In  martial  thewes  and  manly  discipline, 
To  train  the  sons  of  Owen,     lit  had  lost 
Youth's  supi'le  slight ;  yet  still  the  slcill  remain'd. 
And  in  his  stiffened  limbs  a  strength,  which  yet 
Might  put  the  young  to  shame.     And  now  he  set 
His  back  against  the  altar,  resolute 
Mot  as  a  victim  by  the  knife  to  die. 
But  in  the  act  of  battle,  as  became 
A  man  grown  grey  in  arms  :  and  in  his  heart 
There  was  a  living  hope  ;  for  now  he  knew 
That  Madoc  lived,  nor  could  the  struggle  long 
Endure  against  that  arm. 

Soon  was  the  way 
Laid  open  by  the  sword ;  for  side  by  side 
The  brethren  of  Aberfraw  mow'd  their  path ; 
And,  following  close,  the  Cymry  drive  along. 
Till  on  the  summit  of  the  mound  their  cry 
Of  victory  rings  aloud.     The  temple  floor. 
So  often  which  had  reek*d  with  Innocent  blood. 
Reeks  now  with  righteous  slaughter.     Franticly, 
In  the  wild  Airy  of  their  desperate  seal. 
The  Priests  crowd  round  the  God,  and  with  their  knives 
Hack  at  the  foe,  and  call  on  him  to  save ; . . 
At  the  altar,  at  the  Idol's  feet  they  fell. 
Nor  with  less  trenxy  did  the  multitude 
Flock  to  defend  their  God.     Fast  as  they  fell, 
New  victims  rush'd  upon  the  British  sword ; 
And  sure  that  day  had  rooted  fh)m  the  earth 
The  Aztecas,  and  on  their  conquerors  drawn 
Promiscuous  ruin,  had  not  Madoc  now 
Beheld  from  whence  the  fearless  ardour  sprang; . . 
They  saw  Mexitli ;  momently  they  hoped 
That  he  would  rise  in  vengeance.    Madoc  seized 
A  massy  club,  and  from  his  azure  throne 
Shattered  the  giant  idol. 

At  that  sight 
The  men  of  Aztlan  pause ;  so  was  their  pause 
Dreadf\iK  as  when  a  multitude  expect 
The  Earthquake's  second  shock.   But  when  they  saw 
Earth  did  not  open,  nor  the  temple  fall 
To  crush  their  impious  enemies,  dismay'd, 
They  felt  themselves  forsaken  by  their  Gods ; 
Then  from  their  temples  and  their  homes  they  fled, 
And,  leaving  Aztlan  to  the  conqueror, 
Sought  the  near  cit>',  whither  they  had  sent 
Their  women,  timely  saved. 

But  Tlalala, 
With  growing  (txty  as  the  danger  grew. 
Raged  in  the  battle ;  but  Yuhldthiton 
Still  with  calm  courage,  till  no  hope  remain'd, 
Fronted  the  rushing  foe.     When  all  was  vain. 
When  back  within  the  gate  Cadwallon's  force 
Resistless  had  corapell'd  them,  then  the  Chief 
Call'd  on  the  Tiger, . .  Let  us  bear  from  hence 
The  dead  Ocellopan,  the  slaughter'd  King ; 
Not  to  the  Strangers  should  their  bones  be  left, 
O  Tlalala  I .  .  The  Tiger  wept  with  rage. 
With  generous  anger.     To  the  place  of  death, 
Where,  side  by  side,  the  noble  dead  were  stretch'd. 
They  fought  their  way.    Eight  warriors  Join'd  their 

shields ; 
On  these,  a  bier  which  well  beseem 'd  the  dead 
The  lifeless  Chiefs  were  laid.    Yuhldthiton 
Call'd  on  the  people, . .  Men  of  AitJiui  t  yet 


L 


One  effort  more !    Bear  hence  Ocellopaii, 

Bear  hence  the  body  of  your  noble  King  1 

Not  to  the  Strangers  should  their  bones  be  left  I 

That  whoso  heard,  with  wailing  and  loud  cries, 

Prest  round  the  body-bearers ;  few  indeed. 

For  few  were  they  who  in  that  fearful  hour 

Had  ears  to  hear, . .  but  with  a  YuAy  zeal. 

Careless  of  death,  around  the  bier  they  ranged 

Their  bulwark  breasts.     So  toward  the  ferther  gate 

They  held  their  steady  way,  while  outermost 

In  unabated  valour,  Tlalala 

Faced,  with  Yuhldthiton,  the  foe's  pursuit 

Vain  valour  then,  and  fatal  piety, 

As  the  fierce  conquerors  bore  on  their  retreat. 

If  Madoc  had  not  seen  their  perilous  strife : 

Remembering  Malinal,  and  in  his  heart 

Honouring  a  gallant  foe,  he  call'd  aloud. 

And  bade  his  people  cease  the  hot  pursuit. 

So,  through  the  city  gate,  they  bore  away 

The  dead ;  and,  last  of  all  their  oouutr^roeo, 

Ijcaving  their  homes  and  temples  to  the  foe, 

Yuhldthiton  and  Tlalala  retlreiL 


XIX. 

THE   FUNERAL. 

Southward  of  Aztlan  stood  beside  the  Lake, 
A  city  of  the  Aztecas,  by  name 
Patamba.     Thither,  from  the  first  alarm. 
The  women  and  infirm  old  men  were  sent, 
And  children :  thither  they  who  fn^n  the  fight. 
And  from  the  fidl  of  Aztlan,  had  escaped. 
In  scattered  bands  repaired.     Their  City  lost. 
Their  Monarch  slain,  their  Idols  overthrown, . . 
These  tidings  spread  dismay ;  but  to  dismay 
Succeeded  horror  soon,  and  kindling  rage. 
Horror,  by  each  new  circumstance  increased. 
By  numbers,  rage  embolden'd.     Lo  1  to  the  town, 
Lamenting  loud,  a  numerous  train  approach. 
Like  mountain  torrents,  swelling  as  they  ga 
Borne  in  the  midst,  upon  the  bier  of  shields, 
The  noble  deatl  were  seen.     To  tenfold  grief 
That  spectacle  provoked,  to  tenfold  wrath 
That  anguish  stung  them.  With  their  yt-Us  and  groios 
Curses  are  mix'd,  and  threats,  and  bitter  vows 
Of  vengeance  full  and  speedy.     From  the  wreck 
Of  Aztlan  who  is  saved  ?     Tezozomoc, 
Chief  servant  of  the  Gods,  their  £ivoured  Priest, 
The  voice  by  whom  they  speak :  young  Tlolida, 
\\liom  even  defeat  with  fresher  glory  crowns ; 
And  full  of  fame,  their  country's  rock  of  strength, 
Yuhldthiton :  him  to  their  sovereign  slain 
Allied  in  blood,  mature  in  wisdom  him. 
Of  valour  unsurpastiable,  by  all 
Beloved  and  honoured,  him  the  general  voice 
Acclaims  their  King  ;  him  they  demand,  to  lead 
Their  gather'd  force  to  liattle,  to  revenge 
Their  Lord,  their  Gods,  their  kinsmen,  to  redeem 
Their  altars  and  their  country. 

But  the  dead 
First  fW)m  the  nation*!*  gmtitude  require 
The  rites  of  death.     On  mats  of  mountain  pahn, 
Wrought  of  rare  texture  and  of  richest  hues, 
The  slaughter'd  warriors,  aide  by  side,  were  laid ; 
Their  bodies  wrapt  in  many-colour'd  robes 
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sampine,  bedeck*d  with  gems  and  gold. 
v\d  pakoess  of  the  countenance, 
t  oonceal*d,  and  hid  their  ghastly  wounds. 
abas  stood  around,  and  one  by  one, 
in  their  hands  the  sacred  aloe  leaves, 
nystic  forms  and  characters  inscribed ; 
i  each  leaf  ¥ra8  given,  Tezozomoc 
is'd  the  dead,i .  .  So  may  ye  safely  pass 
>n  the  mountains,  which  in  endless  war 
,  with  horrible  uproar  and  frush 
ks  that  meet  in  battle.     Arm'd  with  this, 
ty  shall  ye  walk  along  the  road, 
the  Great  Serpent  from  his  lurid  eyes 
lightning,  and  across  the  guarded  way 
ra  his  tongue  of  fire.     Receive  the  third, 
•OSS  the  waters  where  the  Crocodile 
1  expects  his  prey.     Your  passport  this 
gh  the  Eight  Deserts ;  through  the  Eight  Hills 
this; 

lis  be  your  defence  against  the  Wind, 
fury  sweeps  like  dust  the  uprooted  rocks, 
keenness  cuts  the  soul.     Ye  noble  Dead, 
ted  with  these  potent  amulets, 
hall  your  Spirits  reach  triumphantly 
alace  of  the  Sun  I 

The  funeral  train 
to  Mexitli's  temple.     First  on  high 
3b1e  dead  were  borne  ;  in  loud  lament 
foUow'd  all  by  blood  allied  to  them, 
affection's  voluntary  ties 
'd  more  closely,  brethren,  kinsmen,  wives, 
eers  of  Aztlan,  all  who  from  the  sword 
tain  had  escaped,  honouring  the  rites, 
clad  in  rich  array,  and  bore  the  arms 
isigns  of  the  dead.     The  slaves  went  last, 
vrarfs,  the  pastime  of  the  living  chiefs, 
their  sx)ort  and  mockery,  and  in  death 
victims.     Wailing  and  with  funeral  hymns, 
ng  procession  moved.     Mexitll's  Priest, 
Jl  his  servants,  from  the  temple-gate 
ced  to  meet  the  train.     Two  piles  were  built 
I  the  sacred  court,  of  odorous  wood, 
ch  with  gums ;  on  these,  with  all  their  robes, 
ensigns  and  their  arms,  they  laid  the  dead. 
It  the  pile.     The  rapid  light  ran  up, 
ned  the  fire,  and  o*er  the  darkcnM  sky 
clouds  of  incense  curPd. 

The  Pabas  then 
n'd  their  bloody  office.     First  they  slew 
)men  whom  the  slaughter'd  most  had  loved, 
lost  had  loved  the  dead.     Silent  they  went 
1  the  fatal  stone,  resisting  not, 
rrowing,  nor  dismay'd,  but,  as  it  seem'd, 
d,  senseless.  One  alone  there  was,  whose  cheek 
ish'd,  whose  eye  was  animate  with  fire, 
9st  in  life  Coanocotzin  prized, 
years'  love  endear'd,  his  counsellor. 


rigero.    Torquemada,  1.  xiii.  c.  47. 

Sghting  mountains  of  the  Mexicans  are  less  absurd 

i  moving  rocks  of  the  Greeks,  as  they  are  placed,  not 

rorld,  but  in  the  road  to  the  next. 

fartio  et  Sex.  Julio  consulibus,  in  agro  Mutinensi  duo 

inter  »e  concurrerunt,  crepitu  maximo  assultantes 

entcs,  et  inter  eos  flammft  fumoque  exeunte.    Quo 

n  rillar  omnes  eliss  sunt ;  animaliaperraultaquie  intra 


His  friend,  the  partner  of  his  secret  thoughts ; 
Such  had  she  been,  such  merited  to  be. 
She  as  she  bared  her  bosom  to  the  knife, 
Call'd  on  Yuhidthiton. . .  Take  heed,  O  King ! 
Aloud  she  cried,  and  pointed  to  the  Priests, 
Beware  these  wicked  men  I  they  to  the  war 
Forced  my  dead  Lord. . .  Thou  knowest,  and  I  know, 
He  loved  the  Strangers ;  that  his  noble  mind, 
Enlighten 'd  by  their  lore,  had  willingly 
Put  down  these  cursed  altars ! . .  As  she  spake. 
They  dragg'd  her  to  the  stone. . .  Nay !  nay  I  she  cried. 
There  needs  not  force  !  I  go  to  join  my  Lord  I 
His  blood  and  mine  be  on  you ! . .  Ere  she  ceased. 
The  knife  was  in  her  breast     Tezozomoc, 
Tremliling  with  rage,  held  up  toward  the  Sun 
Her  reeking  heart 

The  dwarfs  and  slaves  died  last. 
That  bloody  office  done,  they  gathered  up 
The  ashes  of  the  dead,  and  coffer'd  them 
Apart ;  the  teeth  with  them,  which  unconsumed 
Among  the  ashes  lay,  a  single  lock 
Shorn  fhim  the  corpse,  and  his  lip-emerald 
Now  held  to  be  the  Spirit's  flawless  heart. 
In  better  worlds.     The  Priest  then  held  on  high 
The  little  ark  which  shrined  his  last  remains. 
And  call'd  upon  the  people ; . .  Aztecas, 
This  was  your  King,  the  bountiful,  the  brave, 
Coanocotzin  !  Men  of  Aztlan,  hold 
His  memory  holy  I  learn  from  him  to  love 
Your  country  and  your  Gods ;  for  them  to  live 
Like  him,  like  him  to  die.     So  from  yon  Heaven, 
Where  in  the  Spring  of  Light  his  Spirit  bathes. 
Often  shall  he  descend  ;  hover  above 
On  evening  clouds,  or  plumed  with  rainbow  wings, 
Sip  honey  from  the  flowers,  and  warble  joy. 
Honour  his  memory  !  emulate  his  worth  1 
So  saying,  in  the  temple-tower  he  laid 
The  relics  of  the  King. 

These  duties  done. 
The  living  claim  their  care.     His  birth,  his  deeds. 
The  general  love,  the  general  voice,  have  mark'd 
Yuhidthiton  for  King.     Bare-headed,  bare 
Of  foot  of  limb,  scarfed  only  round  the  loins. 
The  Chieftain  to  Mexitll's  temple  moved. 
And  knelt  before  the  God.     Tezozomoc 
King  over  Aztlan  there  anointed  him. 
And  over  him,  from  hallowed  cedar-branch. 
Sprinkled  the  holy  water.     Then  the  Priest 
In  a  black  garment  robed  him,  figured  white 
With  skulls  and  bones,  a  garb  to  emblem  war. 
Slaughter,  and  ruin,  his  imperial  tasks. 
Next  in  his  hand  the  Priest  a  censer  placed ; 
And  while  he  knelt  directing  to  the  God 
The  steaming  incense,  thus  address'd  the  King : 
Chosen  by  the  people,  by  the  Gods  approved, 
Swear  to  protect  thy  sutuects,  to  maintain 
The  worship  of  thy  fathers,  to  observe 


fuerant  exanimata   sunt'*— J.  RmHtu    Tejttoris    Qfficina, 
t.  210. 

A  fierj  mountain  is  a  bad  neighbour,  but  a  quarrelsome  on* 
must  be  infinitely  worse,  and  a  dandng  one  would  not  be 
much  lt>etter.  It  is  a  happy  thing  for  us,  who  Utc  among  the 
mountains,  that  they  arenow-a-days  rery  peaceable,  and  have 
lea  off"  skipping  Uke  rams." 
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Their  lawi,  to  make  the  Sun  pursue  his  course, 
The  clouds  descend  in  rain,  the  rivers  hold 
Their  wonted  channels,  and  the  fruits  of  earth 
To  ripen  in  their  season ;  Swear,  O  King  1 
And  prosper,  as  thou  boldest  good  thine  oath.  * 
He  raised  his  voice,  and  swore.     Then  on  his  brow 
Teioiomoc  the  crown  of  Astlan  placed ; 
And  in  the  robe  of  emblemed  royalty, 
Preceded  by  the  golden  wands  of  state, 
Tuhidthiton  went  forth,  anointed  King. 


XX. 

THE   DEATH  OF   COATEL. 

When  now  the  multitude  beheld  their  King 
In  gratulations  of  reiterate  Joy 
They  shout  his  name,  and  bid  him  lead  them  on 
To  vengeance.     But  to  answer  that  appeal 
Teioiomoc  advanced. . .  Oh  I  go  not  forth, 
Cried  the  Chief  Paba,  till  the  land  be  purged 
From  her  offence !  No  God  will  lead  ye  on. 
While  there  is  guilt  in  Astlan.     Let  the  Priests 
Who  from  the  ruined  city  have  escaped. 
And  all  who  in  her  temples  have  performed 
The  ennobling  service  of  her  iiviured  Gods, 
Gather  together  now. 

He  spake ;  the  train 
Assembled,  priests  and  matrons,  youths  and  maids. 
Servants  of  Heaven  !  aloud  the  Arch-Priest  began. 
The  Gods  had  fttvour'd  Aztlan ;  bound  for  death 
The  White  King  lay :  our  countrymen  were  strong 
In  battle,  and  the  conquest  had  been  ours, . . 
I  speak  not  from  myself,  but  as  the  Powers, 
Whose  voice  on  earth  I  am,  impel  the  truth, .  . 
The  conquest  had  been  ours ;  but  treason  lurk*d 

1  Clavlgera    Torqu«mada. 

This  coronatioQ  oath  resembles  in  absurdity  the  langtiage 
of  the  Chlneae,  who,  In  speaking  of  a  propitious  event  occur- 
ring, either  In  their  own  or  any  other  country,  generally 
attribute  it  to  the  Joint  will  of  Heaven  and  the  Emperor  of 
China. — Barroui.  I  once  heard  a  street-preacher  exhort  his 
auditors  to  praise  God  as  the  first  cause  of  all  good  things, 
and  the  King  as  the  second. 

s  I  have  no  other  authority  for  attributing  this  artifice  to 
Tetoiomoc,  than  that  It  has  been  practised  very  often  and 
very  successfully. 

**  A  Chief  of  D^edda,'*  says  Niebuhr,  *'  informed  me  that 
two  hundred  ducats  had  been  stolen  from  him,  and  wanted 
me  to  discover  the  thief.  I  excused  myself,  saying,  that  I 
left  that  sublime  science  to  the  Mahommedan  sages;  and 
very  soon  afterwards  a  celd>rated  Schech  shewed,  indeed, 
that  he  knew  more  than  I  did.  He  placed  all  the  servants  lu 
a  row,  made  a  long  prayer,  then  put  into  the  mouth  of  each  a 
bit  of  paper,  and  ordered  them  all  to  swallow  it,  after  having 
assured  them  that  It  would  not  harm  the  innocent,  but  that 
the  punishment  of  HeaTen  would  fall  on  the  guilty ;  after 
which  he  examined  the  mouth  of  every  one,  and  one  of  them, 
who  bad  not  swallowed  the  paper,  confessed  that  he  had 
stolen  the  money.'* 

A  similar  anecdote  occurs  In  the  old  Legend  of  Pierre 
Falfea. 

**  Comment  Im  Dmne  de  sme  grotse  Maiton  <m  il  tumtottt 
perdit  mmg  Dpamtmt  en  $a  maiton^  q%*U  hty  fiU  tmbtiUt- 
maU  recoilvrrr.  —  Chap.  22.  p.  58. 

'*  Ung  certain  Jour,  la  Dame  de  Thoetel 
Rot  ung  ennuy,  lequel  pour  vray  fut  tel, 


In  Axtlan,  treason  and  foul  sacrilege ; 
And  therefore  were  her  children  in  the  hour 
Of  need  abandon'd ;  therefore  were  her  youth 
Cut  down,  her  altars  therefore  overthrown. 
The  White  King,  whom  ye  saw  upon  the  Stone 
Of  Sacrifice,  and  whom  ye  held  in  bonds. 
Stood  in  the  foremost  fight  and  slew  your  Lord. 
Not  by  a  God,  O  Aztecas,  enlarged 
Broke  he  his  bondage  1  by  a  mortal  hand. 
An  impious,  sacrilegious,  traitorous  hand 
Tour  city  was  betray'd,  your  King  was  slain, 
Tour  shrines  polluted.     The  insulted  Power, 
He  who  is  terrible,  beheld  the  deed. 
And  now  he  calls  for  vengeance. 

Stem  he  spake 
And  from  Mexitli's  altar  bade  the  Priest 
Bring  forth  the  sacred  water.     In  his  hand 
He  took  the  vase,  and  held  it  up,  and  cried. 
Accurst  be  he  who  did  this  deed  !     Accurst 
The  father  who  begat  him,  and  the  breast 
At  which  he  fed  I  Death  be  his  portion  now, 
Eternal  infamy  his  lot  on  earth. 
His  doom  eternal  horrors  1  Let  his  name. 
From  sire  to  son,  be  in  the  people's  mouth. 
Through  every  generation  !  Let  a  curse 
Of  deep  and  pious  and  effectual  hate, 
For  ever  follow  the  detested  name ; 
And  every  curse  inflict  upon  his  soul 
A  stab  of  mortal  anguish. 

Then  he  gave 
The  vase. . .  Drink  one  by  one  1  the  innocent 
Boldly  ;  on  them  the  water  hath  no  power ; 
But  let  the  guilty  tremble  1  it  shall  flow 
A  draught  of  agony  and  death  to  him, 
A  stream  of  fiery  poison  ^ 

Coatel! 

Car  elle  avoit  en  sa  main  gauche  ou  dextre 
Ung  Dyamant,  que  I'on  renomraoit  de  estre 
De  la  valeur  de  bien  cinq  cens  ducati ; 
Or,  pour  soubdain  vout  advertir  du  caa, 
Ou  en  dormant,  ou  en  faisant  la  Teille, 
Du  doy  luy  cheat,  dont  trea  fort  s'esmerveillc, 
Qu*  el'  ne  le  treure  est  son  cueur  tr^s  marry. 
Et  n'ose  aussi  le  dire  a  son  mary ; 
Mais  a  Faifeu  all^  est  s'en  complalndre. 
Qui  res pondit,  sans  grandement  la  plaindre, 
Que  bien  failloit  que  le  Seigneur  le  s^eust, 
Et  qu'elle  luy  diet  ains  qu'il  s'en  apper^eust. 
En  ce  faisant  le  TaiUant  Pierre  Maistre 
La  recourrer  luy  est  alle  promettre, 
Ce  moyennant  qu'il  eust  cinquante  escuz, 
Qu'elle  luy  promist,  sans  en  faire  refuz, 
FareiUcment  qu'  auchun  de  la  maison 
L'eust  point  trouv§.  il  en  rendroit  raison. 
Leurs  propos  tins,  s'en  alia  seure  et  ferme 
La  dicte  Dame,  et  au  Seigneur  afTerme 
Du  Dyamant  le  susdict  interest, 
Dont  11  ne  fist  pas  grant  conte  ou  arrest, 
Ce  nonobstaut  que  fUst  le  don  de  nopces, 
Qu'avoit  donne  'par  sur  autres  negoces ; 
Car  courrouceur  sa  femme  asses  en  veoit 
L'avoir  perdu,  mais  grand  ducil  en  avoit 
Or  toutesfois  a  Faifeu  il  ordonne 
Faire  son  Tueil,  et  puissance  il  luy  donne 
A  son  pUdsir  fjaire  ainsi  qu'il  entend. 
Incontinent  Faifeu  fist  tout  content 
Tost  assembler  senriteurs  et  senrantes. 
Grans  et  petitz,  et  les  portes  fermantes. 
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it  were  thy  horrors  when  the  fatal  vase 

t'd  to  thy  trial, . .  when  Tezozomoc 

d  his  keen  eye  on  thee !  A  death  iness 

le  over  her, . .  her  blood  ran  back, . .  her  joints 

ok  like  the  palsy,  and  the  dreadful  cup 

pt  from  her  conscious  hold.  The  Priest  exclaim'd, 

'.  hand  of  Ood  I  the  avenger  manifest ! 

9  her  to  the  altar ! .  .  At  that  sound  of  death 

!  life  forsook  her  limbs,  and  down  she  fell, 

leless.     They  dragged  her  to  the  Stone  of  Blood, 

senseless  as  she  lay ;..  in  that  dread  hour 

ore  was  kind. 

Tezozomoc  then  cried, 
ig  forth  the  kindred  of  this  wretch  accurst, 
it  none  pollute  the  earth !     An  aged  Priest 
)e  forth  and  answered,  There  is  none  but  I, 
f  father  of  the  dead. 

To  death  with  him  ! 
laim*d  Tezozomoc  ;  to  death  with  him  ; 
I  purify  the  nation  ! . .  But  the  King 
mitted  not  that  crime. . .  Chief  of  the  Priests, 
e  be  guilty,  let  the  guilty  bleed, 
1  he ;  but  never,  while  I  live  and  reign, 
!  innocent  shall  sofltn*.     Hear  him  speak  ! 

fear  me  !  the  old  man  replied.     That  fatal  day 
iver  saw  my  child.     At  mom  she  left 
I  city,  seeking  flowers  to  dress  the  sbrlne 
Coatlantona ;  and  that  at  eve 


Let  fift  renger  en  une  chambre  a  part, 

Ou  de  grant  peur  cbascun  d'  euli  avoit  part. 

Qiiant  il  eutt  fait,  appella  Sieur  et  Dame, 

Deiquelz  am^  estoit  de  corps  et  de  ame, 

Et  devant  culx  au  lervaiis  fist  sermon 

Du  Djramant,  leur  disant ;  nous  chermon, 

Et  scavons  bien  par  Tart  de  nicromancu 

Celuy  que  le  a  ;  et  tout  en  evidance 

Feignoit  chermer  la  chambre  en  tous  ondroiti, 

Se  pourmenant  devant  boytteux  ou  droitz. 

II  apper^eut  parmy  une  Terriere, 

Emmy  la  court,  ung  garsonnet  arriere. 

Qui  n'estoit  point  o  les  autres  venu, 

Dont  Tou<  orrez  qu'il  en  est  advenu. 

Ce  nonobstant  qu'll  y  en  eust  grant  nnmbre, 

Cinquante  ou  plus,  soubdain  faJgnit  soubz  umbre 

De  diviner,  que  tout  n'y  estoit  point. 

Les  serviteurs  ne  congnoissans  lo  point 

Dlrent  que  nul  ne  restoit  de  la  bende 

Fors  le  berger ;  done,  dist-il,  qu'on  le  mnnde, 

Bien  le  sgaToys  et  autres  choses  scay, 

Qu'il  Tienne  tost,  et  tous  Terrez  I'essay. 

Quant  fut  renu,  deraande  une  arballeste 

Que  bender  fist  o  grant  peine  et  molestp, 

Car  forte  estoit  des  meitleures  qui  soient. 

Les  assistens  tresfort  s'esbahyssoicnt 

Que  faire  il  veult,  car  dessus  ii  fait  mettre 

Ung  font  raiilon,  puis  ainsi  la  remettre 

Dessus  la  table,  et  couchee  a  traTers 

Tout  droit  tendue,  et  atournee  cnvers, 

Par  ou  passer  on  doit  devant  la  talile. 

Tout  ce  cas  fait,  comme  resolu  et  stable, 

Dist  i  la  Dame,  et  aussi  au  Seigneur, 

Que  nul  d'eulx  ne  heut  tant  fiance  en  son  hcur, 

De  demander  la  bague  dessus  dicte, 

Par  nul  barat  ou  cautelle  maudicte ; 

Car  il  conrient,  sans  faire  nul  destour. 

Que  chascun  d'eulx  passe  et  face  son  tour 

DeTant  le  trect,  arc.  arballeste,  ou  fletche. 


I  stood  among  the  Pabas  in  the  gate. 

Blessing  our  soldiers,  as  they  issued  out. 

Let  them  who  saw  bear  witness . .  .  Two  came  forth. 

And  testified  Aculhua  spake  the  words 

Of  truth. 

Full  well  I  know,  the  old  man  pursued. 
My  daughter  loved  the  Strangers, .  .  that  her  heart 
Was  not  with  Aztlan ;  but  not  I  the  cause  I 
Ye  all  remember  how  the  Maid  was  given, . . 
She  being,  in  truth,  of  all  our  Maids  the  flower, . . 
In  spousal  s  to  Lincoya,  him  who  fled 
From  sacrifice.     It  was  a  misery 
For  me  to  see  my  only  child  condemn'd 
In  early  widowhood  to  waste  her  youth, 
My  only  and  my  beautifuUest  girl  1 
Chief  of  the  Priests,  you  order'd  ;  I  obeyed. 
Not  mine  the  fault,  if  when  Lincoya  fled. 
And  fought  among  the  enemies,  her  heart 
Was  with  her  husband. 

He  is  innocent  I 
He  shall  not  die  I  Yuhidthiton  exclaim'd. 
Nay,  King  Yuhidthiton  I  Aculhua  cried, 
I  merit  death.     My  country  overthrown. 
My  daughter  slain,  alike  demand  on  me 
That  justice.     When  her  years  of  ministry 
Vow'd  to  the  temple  had  expired,  my  love, 
My  selfish  love,  still  sufTer'd  her  to  give 
Her  youth  to  me,  by  filial  piety 
In  widowhood  detain'd.     That  selfish  crime 


Sans  que  le  cueur  d'aucun  se  plye  ou  flesche ; 
Et  puis  apres  les  servans  passeront, 
Mais  bien  croyez  que  ne  repasseront, 
Ceulx  ou  celuy  qui  la  bague  retiennent, 
Mais  estre  mortz  tous  asseurez  se  tieunent. 
Son  dit  Any,  chascun  y  a  passe 
Sans  que  nid  fust  ne  blece  ne  cass^ ; 
Mais  quant  ce  fut  a  cil  qui  a  la  bague, 
A  ce  ne  veult  user  de  mine  ou  brague. 
Car  pour  certain  se  troura  si  vain  cueur, 
Que  s'excuser  ne  sceut  est  vaincquer ; 
Mais  tout  soubdain  son  esprit  se  tendit 
Crycr  mercy,  et  la  iMgue  rendit. 
En  afTerroant  qu'il  ne  Tavoit  robee, 
Mais  sans  Faifeu  eust  este  absorb^. 
Auquel  on  quist  s'il  estoit  bien  certain 
Du  laronneau,  mals  Jura  que  incertain 
II  en  estoit,  et  sans  science  telle 
Qu'on  estlmoit,  avoit  quis  la  cautelle 
Espovcnter  par  subtille  Lc^on 
Ceulx  qui  la  bague  avoient,  en  la  fa^on 
Vous  pouvez  voir  que,  par  subtille  prouve, 
Tel  se  dit  bon,  qui  mechant  on  approuve." 

The  trial  by  ordeal  more  probably  originated  in  wisdom 
than  in  superstition.  The  Water  of  Jealousy  is  the  oldest 
example.  This  seems  to  have  been  enjoined  for  enabling 
women,  when  unjustly  suspected,  fully  to  exculpate  them- 
selves ;  for  no  one  who  was  guilty  would  have  ventured  upon 
the  trial. 

I  have  heard  an  anecdote  of  John  Henderson,  which  U 
characteristic  of  that  remarkable  man.  The  maid  serraot 
one  evening  at  a  house  where  he  was  visiting,  begged  that 
she  might  be  excused  f^om  bringing  in  the  tea,  for  he  waa  a 
conjuror,  she  said.  When  this  was  told  him,  he  desired  the 
mistress  would  insist  upon  her  coming  in ;  this  waa  done : 
he  fixed  his  eye  upon  her,  and  after  she  had  left  the  room 
said,  "  Take  care  of  her ;  she  is  not  honest."  It  was  soon 
found  that  he  had  rightly  understood  the  cause  of  her 
alarm. 
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Heavily, . .  heavily, . .  do  I  expiate  I 

But  I  am  old ;  and  she  tras  all  to  me. 

()  King  Tuhldthlton,  I  ask  for  death ; 

In  mercy,  let  me  die  I  cmel  it  vrere 

To  bid  me  waste  away  alone  in  age, 

By  the  slow  pain  of  grief.  .  .  Give  me  the  knife 

Which  pierced  my  daughter's  bo»om ! 

The  old  man 
Moved  to  the  altar ;  none  opposed  his  way  ; 
With  a  firm  hand  he  buried  in  his  heart 
The  reeking  flint,  and  fell  upon  his  child. 

XXL 

THB  SPORTS. 

A  TaAKUTOET  gloom  that  sight  of  death 
Impre8S*d  upon  the  assembled  multitude ; 
But  soon  the  brute  and  unreflecting  crew 
Tum*d  to  their  sports.  ^  Some  bare  their  olive  limbs. 
And  in  the  race  contend ;  with  hopes  and  fears 
Which  rouse  to  rage,  some  urge  the  mimic  war. 
Here  one  upon  his  ample  shoulders  bears 
A  comrade's  weight,  upon  whose  head  a  third 
Stands  poised,  like  Mercury  in  act  to  fly. 
Two  others  balance  here  on  their  shoulders 
A  bifork*d  beam,  while  on  its  height  a  third 
To  nimble  cadence  shifts  his  glancing  feet. 
And  shakes  a  plume  aloft,  and  wheels  around 
A  wreath  of  bells  with  modulating  sway. 
Here  round  a  lofty  mast  the  dancers  move 
Quick,  to  quick  music ;  from  its  top  affixed. 
Each  holds  a  coloured  cord,  and  as  they  weave 
The  complex  crossings  of  the  mazy  dance, 
The  chequer M  network  twists  around  the  tree 
Its  intertexture  of  harmonious  hues. 

But  now  a  shout  went  forth,  the  Flyers  mount, 
And  fh>m  all  meaner  sports  the  multitude 
Flock  to  their  favourite  pastime.     In  the  ground. 
Branchless  and  bark*d,  the  trunk  of  some  tall  pine 
Is  planted :  near  its  summit  a  sqiuirc  frame ; 
Four  cords  pass  through  the  perforated  square. 
And  fifty  times  and  twice  around  the  tree, 
A  mystic  number,  are  entwined  above 
Four  Aztecas,  eqiUpp'd  with  wings,  ascend. 
And  round  them  bind  the  ropes ;  anon  they  wave 
Their  pinions,  and  upborn  on  spreading  plumes 
Launch  on  the  air,  and  wheel  in  circling  flight. 
The  lengthening  cords  untwisting  as  they  fly. 
A  flfth  above,  upon  the  perilous  point 
Dances,  and  shakes  a  flag ;  and  on  the  frame. 
Others  the  while  maintain  their  giddy  stand. 
Till  now,  with  many  around,  the  wheeling  cords 
Draw  near  their  utmost  length,  and  toward  the  ground 
«  The  aerial  circles  speed ;  then  down  the  ropes 
They  spring,  and  on  their  way  from  line  to  line 
Pass,  while  the  shouting  multitude  endure 
A  ihudderiDg  admiration. 

On  such  sports. 
Their  feelings  centerM  In  the  joy  of  sight. 
The  multitude  stood  gasing,  when  a  man, 
Breathless,  and  with  broad  eyes,  came  running  on. 
His  pale  lips  trembling,  and  his  bloodless  cheek 

«  TkMa  are  described  from  CUvlgcro,  who  gives  a  print 
•f  Che  Fl/srsi   Um  tradUkm  of  tbc  tnoDor  li  fhmi  the 


Like  one  who  meets  a  lion  fn  hb  ptth. 

Tlie  fire !  the  fire  I  the  temple !  he  exdalmM ; 

Mexitli  I . .  They,  astonished  at  his  words, 

Hasten  toward  the  wonder, . .  and  behold  1 

The  inner  ftme  is  sheeted  white  with  fire. 

Dumb  with  affHght  they  stood ;  the  enqufrhig  King 

Look'd  to  Tezosomoc ;  the  Priest  replied, 

I  go !  the  Gods  protect  me ; . .  and  therewith 

He  entered  boldly  in  the  house  of  flame. 

But  instant  bounding  with  inebriate  Joy 

He  issues  forth. . .  The  God !  the  God  1  he  cries, 

Joy  ! . .  joy  I .  .the  God  I .  .the  visible  hand  of  Heaven '. 

Repressing  then  his  transport, . .  Te  ail  know 

How  that  in  Axtlan  Madoc*8  impious  hand 

Destroyed  MexltU's  image; .  .  it  is  here. 

Unbroken,  and  the  same  I . .  Toward  the  gate 

They  press ;  they  see  the  Giant  Idol  there. 

The  serpent  girding  him,  his  neck  with  hearts 

Beaded,  and  in  his  hand  the  club, . .  even  sudi 

As  oft  in  Aztlan,  on  his  azure  throne, 

They  had  adored  the  God,  they  see  him  now. 

Unbroken  and  the  same  ! . .  Again  the  Priest 

Enter'd  ;  again  a  second  joy  inspired 

To  frenzy  ail  around ; . .  for  forth  he  came. 

Shouting  with  new  delight, . .  for  in  his  hand 

The  banner  of  the  nation  he  upheld. 

That  banner  to  their  fathers  sent  fh>m  Heaven, 

By  them  abandon'd  to  the  conqueror. 

He  motion'd  silence,  and  the  crowd  were  still. 
People  of  Aztlan  1  he  began,  when  flrst 
Your  fathers  from  their  native  land  went  forth, 
In  search  of  better  seats,  this  banner  came 
From  Heaven.     The  Famine  and  the  Pestilence 
Had  been  among  them  ;  in  their  hearts  the  spring 
Of  courage  was  dried  up :  with  midnight  fires 
Radiate,  by  midnight  thunders  heralded. 
This  banner  came  from  Heaven  ;  and  with  U  came 
Health,  valour,  victory.     Aztecas !  again 
The  God  restores  the  blessing.     To  the  God 
Move  now  in  solemn  dance  of  gratefUl  joy  ; 
Exalt  for  him  the  song. 

They  form*d  the  dance^ 
They  rais'd  the  hymn,  and  sung  Mexitli^s  praise. 
Glory  to  thee,  the  Great,  the  Terrible, 
Mexitli,  guardian  God  1 . .  From  whence  art  thou, 
O  Son  of  Mystery  ?  From  whence  art  thou, 
>\'hose  sire  thy  Mother  knew  not  ?  She  at  eve 
Walk'd  in  the  temple  court,  and  saw  Arom  Heaven 
A  plume  descend,  as  bright  and  beautiful. 
As  if  some  spirit  had  embodied  there 
The  rainbow  hues,  or  dipt  it  in  the  light 
Of  setting  suns.     To  her  it  floated  down ; 
She  placed  it  in  her  bosom,  to  bedeck 
The  altar  of  the  God ;  she  sought  it  there ; 
Amazed  she  found  it  not,  amazed  she  felt 
Another  life  infused. .  .From  whence  art  thou^ 
O  son  of  Mystery  ?  From  whence  art  thou» 
Whose  sire  thy  Mother  knew  not  ? 

Grief  was  hers, 
Wonder  and  grief,  for  life  was  in  her  womb. 
And  her  stem  children  with  revengeful  eyes 
Beheld  their  Mother's  shame.     She  saw  their  flroinis, 
She  knew  their  plots  of  blood.  Where  shall  she  look 


same  author; 
l.vi.  C.2I. 
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^cour,  vhen  her  sons  conspire  her  death  ? 
hope  {or  comfort,  when  her  daughter  whets 
ipious  knife  of  murder  ?  . .  From  her  womb 
ice  of  comfort  came,  the  timely  aid : 
7  at  her  breast  the  blow  was  aim'd, 
forth  Biexitli  leapt,  and  in  his  hand 
gry  spear,  to  punish  and  to  save. 
i>  thee,  the  Great,  the  Terrible, 
,  guardian  God ! 

Arise  and  save, 
V  save  thy  people !  Dreadful  one, 
redeem  thy  city,  and  revenge  I 
,>iou9,  an  impenetrable  foe, 
lacken'd  thine  own  altars,  with  the  blood 
le  own  priests;  hathdash'd  thine  Image  down. 
I  did  valour's  naked  breast  oppose 
nighty  arms  ;  in  vain  the  feeble  sword 
ir  impenetrable  mail  was  driven, 
ainst  thee.  Avenger,  shall  those  arms 
nor  that  impenetrable  mail 
the  flcry  arrows  of  thy  wrath. 
;o  forth  in  anger,  and  destroy  I 


XXII. 
THE   DEATH   OF   LFNCOTA. 

•f,  meantime,  presents  a  hideous  scene 

ighter.     The  hot  sunbeam,  in  her  streets, 

I  the  blood  pools ;  the  slain  were  heap'd  in  hills ; 

ctors,  stretch'd  in  ever>'  little  shade, 

mhelm'd  heads,  reclining  on  their  shields, 

he  deep  sleep  of  weariness.     Ere  long, 

dful  labour  rising,  from  the  gates 

Irag  the  dead ;  and  with  united  toil, 

Hg  upon  the  plain  the  general  grave, 

ave  of  thousands,  deep  and  wide  and  long. 

ich  they  delved,  and  o'er  the  multitudes 

veird  with  the  plain  the  deep-dug  pits, 

onumental  hills  they  heap'd  on  high. 

orror  heightening  joy,  they  overthrew 

ull -built  towers,  the  files  of  human  heads, 

irth  to  earth  consign 'd  them.     To  the  flames 

-Ast  the  idols,  and  upon  the  wind 

•'d  their  ashes  ;  then  the  temples  fell, 

black  and  putrid  walls  were  scaled  with  blood,' 

yt  one  stone  of  those  accursed  piles 

I  another  left 

Victorious  thus 
Ian,  it  behoved  the  Cymry  now 
to  collect  their  strength,  and  there  await, 
nee  with  centered  numbers  urge,  the  war. 
is  was  Rlrid  missioned  to  the  ships, 
s  Lincoya  from  the  hills  invites 
b  and  her  tribe.     There  did  not  breathe, 
s  wide  world,  a  happier  man  that  day 
iroung  Lincoya,  when  from  their  retreat 
le  his  countrymen  come  repossess 
nd  of  their  forefathers ;  proud  at  heart 

lave  not  exaggerated.  Bemal  Diaz  was  an  «ye- 
,  and  he  expressly  says,  that  the  walls  and  the  floor  of 
'$  temple  were  blackened  and  flaked  with  blood,  and 
Ith  a  putrid  stench. —  i/utorra  Vardadera,  p.  71. 
here  was  a  young  man  in  despair  for  the  death  of  his 
horn  h«  loved  with  extreme  affection.  The  idea  of  the 
1  recurred  to  him  ince&santly.   He  resolved  to  seek  her 


To  think  how  great  a  put  himself  hud  borne 
In  their  revenge,  and  that  beloved  one. 
The  gentle  saviour  of  the  Prince,  whom  well 
He  knew  his  own  dear  love,  and  for  the  deed 
Still  dearer  loved  the  dearest     Round  the  youth. 
Women  and  children,  the  inflrm  and  old. 
Gather  to  hear  his  tale ;  and  as  they  stood 
With  eyes  of  steady  wonder,  outstretch'd  necks, 
And  oi^en  lips  of  listening  eagerness, 
Fast  play'd  the  tide  of  triumph  in  his  veins, 
Flush'd  his  l>rown  cheek,  and  kindled  his  dark  eye. 

And  now,  reposing  from  his  toil  awhile, 
Lincoya,  on  a  crag  above  the  straits. 
Sate  underneath  a  tree,  whose  twinkling  leaves 
Sung  to  the  gale  at  noon.     Ayayaca 
Sate  by  him  in  the  shade :  the  old  man  had  loved 
The  youth  beside  him  from  his  boyhood  up, 
And  still  would  call  him  boy.  They  sate  and  watch*d 
The  laden  bisons  winding  down  the  way. 
The  multitude  who  now  with  joy  forsook 
Their  desolated  dwellings ;  and  their  talk 
Was  of  the  days  of  sorrow,  when  they  groan*d 
Beneath  the  intolerable  yoke,  till  sent 
By  the  Great  Spirit  o*er  the  pathless  deep, 
Prince  Madoc  the  Deliverer  came  to  save. 
As  thus  they  communed,  came  a  woman  up, 
Seeking  Lincoya ;  'twas  Aculhua's  slave. 
The  nurse  of  CoateL     Her  wretched  eye. 
Her  pale  and  livid  countenance  foretold 
Some  tale  of  misery,  and  his  life-blood  ebb'd 
In  ominous  fear.     But  when  he  heard  her  words 
Of  death,  he  seized  the  lance,  and  raised  his  arm 
To  strike  the  blow  of  comfort 

The  old  man 
Caught  his  uplifted  hand. .  .  0*er-hasty  boy. 
Quoth  he,  regain  her  yet  if  she  was  dear ! 
Seek  thy  beloved  in  the  Land  of  Souls, 
And  beg  her  from  the  Gods.     The  Gods  wtll  hear^ 
And  in  just  recompense  of  love  so  true 
Restore  their  charge. 

The  miserable  youth 
Tum'd  at  his  words  a  hesitating  eye. 
I  knew  a  prisoner,  . .  so  the  old  man  pursued, 
Or  hoping  to  beguile  the  youth's  despair 
With  tales  that  suited  the  despair  of  youth, 
Or  credulous  himself  of  what  he  told, .  . 
I  knew  a  prisoner  once  who  welcomed  death 
With  merriment  and  songs  and  joy  of  heart, 
Because,  he  said,  the  friends  whom  he  loved  best 
Were  gone  before  him  to  the  Land  of  Souls ; 
Nor  would  they  to  resume  their  mortal  state. 
Even  when  the  Keeper  of  the  Land  allow'd, 
Forsjike  Its  pleasures ;  therefore  he  rejoiced 
To  die  and  join  them  there.     I  question'd  him, 
How  of  these  hidden  things  unknowable 
So  certainly  he  spake.     The  man  replied, 
One  of  our  nation  lost  the  maid  he  loved,3 
Nor  would  he  bear  his  sorrow, . .  being  one 

in  the  Land  of  Souls,  and  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  of 
bringing  her  back  with  him.  His  voyage  was  famf  and  la- 
borious, but  he  surmounted  all  the  obataclet,  and  overcame 
every  difficulty.  At  length  be  found  a  aoliUTy  old  nan,  or 
rather  genius,  who,  having  questioned  him  concerning  his 
enterprise,  encouraged  him  to  pursue  It,  and  taught  him  the 
means  of  success    He  gave  blm  a  little  empty  calabMh  Co 
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Into  whose  heart  fear  never  found  a  way, .  . 
But  to  the  Country  of  the  Dead  pursued 
Her  spirit     Many  toils  he  underwent. 
And  many  dangers  gallantly  surpass'd. 
Till  to  the  Country  of  the  Dead  he  came. 
Gently  the  Guardian  of  the  Land  received 
The  living  suppliant ;  listened  to  his  prayer, 
And  gave  him  back  the  Spirit  of  the  Maid. 
But  firom  that  happy  country,  from  the  songs 
Of  joyance,  from  Uie  splendour-sparkling  dance. 
Unwillingly  compell'd,  the  Maiden's  Soul 
Loathed  to  return ;  and  he  was  wam'd  to  guard 
The  subtle  captive  well  and  warily, 
Till  in  her  mortal  tenement  relodged, 
Earthly  delights  might  win  her  to  remain 
A  sojourner  on  earth.     Such  lessoning 
The  Ruler  of  the  Souls  departed  gave ; 
And  mindful  of  his  charge  the  adventurer  brought 
His  subtle  captive  home.     There  imdemeath 
The  shelter  of  a  hut,  hb  fdends  had  watch'd 
The  Maiden*s  corpse,  secured  it  from  the  sun. 
And  fann'd  away  the  insect  swarms  of  heaven. 
A  busy  hand  marr'd  all  the  enterprize ! 
Curious  to  see  the  Spirit,  he  unloosed 
The  knotted  bag  which  held  her,  and  she  fled. 
Lincoya,  thou  art  brave ;  where  man  has  gone 
Thou  wouldst  not  fear  to  follow  ! 

Silently 
Lincoya  llsten'd,  and  with  unmoved  eyes ; 
At  length  he  answer'd.  Is  the  journey  long  ? 


contain  the  aoul  of  hit  sister,  and  promised  on  his  return  to 
giTe  him  the  brain,  which  he  had  in  his  possession,  being 
placed  there,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  to  keep  the  brains  of  the 
dead.  The  young  man  profited  by  his  instructions,  finished 
his  course  successrully,  uid  arrived  in  the  Land  or  Souls,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  much  astonished  to  see  him,  and 
fled  at  his  presence.  Tharonhiaouagon  received  him  well,  and 
protected  him  hj  his  counsel  trom  the  old  woman  his  grand- 
mother, who,  under  the  appearance  of  a  feigned  regard,  wished 
to  destroy  him  by  making  him  eat  the  flesh  of  serpents  and 
Tipers,  which  were  to  her  delicacies.  The  souls  being  assem- 
bled to  dance,  as  was  their  custom,  he  recognised  that  of  his 
sister ;  Tharonhiaouagon  assisted  him  to  take  it  by  surprise, 
without  which  help  he  never  would  have  succeeded,  for  when 
he  advanced  to  seixe  it,  it  vanished  lilie  a  dream  of  the  night, 
and  left  him  as  confounded  as  was  iCneas  when  he  attempted 
to  embrace  the  shade  of  his  father  Anchises.  Nevertheless  he 
took  it,  confined  it,  and  in  spite  of  the  attempts  and  strata* 
gems  of  this  captive  soul,  which  sought  but  to  deliver  itself 
from  its  prison,  he  brought  it  t>ack  the  same  road  by  which 
he  came,  to  his  own  village.  I  know  not  if  he  recollected  to 
take  the  brain,  or  Judged  it  unnecessary ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
arrived  he  dug  up  the  body,  and  prepared  it  according  to  the 
instructions  he  had  received,  to  render  it  fit  for  the  reception 
of  the  soul,  which  was  to  reanimate  it.  Every  thing  was 
ready  for  this  resurrection,  when  the  Impertinent  curiosity  of 
one  of  those  who  were  present  prevented  its  success.  The 
captive  soul,  finding  itself  free,  fled  away,  and  the  whole 
Journey  was  rendered  useless.  The  young  man  derived  no 
other  advantage  than  that  of  having  been  at  the  Land  of 
Souls,  and  the  power  of  giving  certain  tidings  of  it,  which 
were  transmitted  to  posterity."  —  Lq/Uatf  $ur  U$  Mcturt  de 
8m»nage$  Amfriquaius,  torn.  i.  p.  401. 

*'  One,  I  remember,  affirmed  to  me  that  himself  had  been 
dead  four  days ;  that  most  of  his  friends  in  that  time  were 
gathered  together  to  his  funeral ;  and  that  he  should  have 
been  buried,  but  that  some  of  hit  relations  at  a  great  distance, 
who  were  sent  for  upon  that  oocaaion,  were  not  arrived,  before 


The  old  man  replied,  A  way  of  many  moons. 
I  know  a  shorter  path  !  ezclaim*d  the  youth ; 
And  up  he  sprung,  and  from  the  precipice 
Darted :  a  moment, . .  and  Ayayaca  heard 
His  body  fiill  upon  the  rocks  below. 


XXUL 

CABADOC  AND   SENENA. 

Maid  of  the  golden  locks,  far  other  lot 

May  gentle  Heaven  assign  thy  happier  love, 

Blue-eyed  Senemi ! . .  She,  though  not  as  yet 

Had  she  put  off  her  boy-habiliments, 

Had  told  Goervyl  all  the  history 

Of  her  sad  flight,  and  easy  pardon  gain*d 

From  that  sweet  heart,  for  guile  which  meant  no  HI, 

And  secrecy,  in  shame  too  long  maintain*d. 

With  her  dear  Lady  now,  at  this  still  hour 

Of  evening  is  the  seeming  page  gone  forth, 

Beside  Caermadoc  mere.     They  loiter'd  on. 

Along  the  windings  of  its  grassy  shore. 

In  such  tree  interchange  of  inward  thought 

As  the  calm  hour  invited ;  or  at  times, 

WUUngly  sUent,  listening  to  the  bird 

Whose  one  repeated  melancholy  note, 

By  oft  repeating  melancholy  made. 

Solicited  the  ear ;  or  gladlier  now 

Hearkening  that  cheerful  one,  who  knoweth  all 

The  songs  of  all  the  winged  choristers,  i 


whose  coming  he  came  to  life  again.  In  this  time  be  ssys  he 
went  to  the  place  where  the  sun  rises  (Imagining  the  earth  to 
be  a  plain),  and  directly  over  that  place,  at  a  great  bcfght  la 
the  air,  he  was  admitted,  he  says,  into  a  great  house,  irhidt 
he  supposes  was  several  miles  in  length,  and  saw  manj  woo* 
derful  things,  too  tedious  as  well  as  ridiculous  to  mentiaa 
Another  person,  a  woman,  whom  I  have  not  seen,  but  bera 
credibly  informed  of  by  the  Indians,  declares  she  wu  dead 
several  days ;  that  her  soul  went  southward,  and  feasted  and 
danced  with  the  happy  spirits ;  and  that  she  found  all  things 
exactly  agreeable  to  the  Indian  notl(MU  of  a  (ktture  state."  ^ 
Bramerd. 

1  The  Mocking  Bird  Is  often  mentioned,  and  with  much 
feeling,  in  Mr.  Davis's  Travels  in  America,  a  very  sfaigular 
and  interesting  volume.  He  describes  himself  In  oae  place 
as  listening  by  moonlight  to  one  that  usually  perched  within 
a  few  yards  of  his  log  hut.  A  negress  was  sitting  on  the 
threshold  of  the  next  door,  smoking  the  stump  of  an  old 
pipe.  *'  Please  God  Almighty,"  exclaimed  the  old  woman, 
**  how  sweet  that  Mocking  Bird  sing !  he  never  tire."  By 
day  and  by  night  it  sings  alike ;  when  weary  of  mockinr 
others,  the  bird  takes  up  its  own  natural  strain,  and  so  joyous 
a  creature  is  it,  that  it  will  jump  and  dance  to  Its  own  music. 
The  bird  is  perfectly  domestic,  for  the  Americans  hold  it 
sacred.  Would  that  we  had  more  of  these  humane  pre* 
Judices  in  England  ! . .  if  that  word  may  be  applied  to  a  feel- 
ing so  good  in  itself  and  in  its  tendency. 

A  good  old  protestant  missionary  mentions  another  of  the 
American  singing-birds  very  technically. 

**  Of  black  l>Irds  there  be  millions,  which  are  great  de- 
Tourers  of  the  Indian  com  as  soon  as  it  appears  out  of  the 
ground:  unto  this  sort  of  birds,  especially,  may  the  mystical 
fowls,  the  Divells,  be  well  resembled  (and  so  it  pleaaeih  the 
Lord  Jesus  himself  to  observe,  MaU.  xlii.),  which  mystical 
fowl  follow  the  sowing  of  the  word,  pick  it  up  fh>m  loose  and 
careless  hearers,  as  these  black  birds  follow  the  material 
seed:  againu  these  they  are  very  careful,  both  to  sat  thdr 
com  deq>  enough,  that  It  may  liave  a  strong  root,  not  so  apt 
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1  one  KqnCTice  of  melodious  sounds 
all  thdr  music.    But  a  wilder  strain 

came  o*er  the  water ;  rising  now, 
1th  a  dying  fidl,  in  sink  and  swell 
^xquisitely  sweet  than  ever  art 
n  eroked  from  instnmient  of  touch, 
t,  or  breath,  i     It  was  the  evening  gale, 

passing  o*er  the  harp  of  Caradoc, 

all  its  chords  at  once,  and  blended  all 

music  into  one  continuous  flow. 

tlitary  Bard  beside  his  harp 

underneath  a  tree,  whose  spreading  boughs, 

iroken  shade  that  shifted  to  the  breexe, 

on  the  waving  waters.     Overhead 

was  the  leaiy  murmur,  at  his  foot 

ke's  perpetual  ripple ;  and  from  far, 

00  the  modulating  ^e,  was  heard 
aring  of  the  mountain  cataract  . . 

1  man  would  have  loved  the  lovely  spot 

i  was  Senena  by  her  Lady  led, 
ling,  but  not  reluctant     They  drew  nigh, 
steps  unheard  upon  the  elastic  moss, 
lyfully  Goervyl,  with  quick  touch, 
er  the  harp-stxings.     At  the  sudden  sound 
e. .  .  Hath  then  thy  hand,  quoth  she,  O  Bard, 
its  cunning,  that  the  wind  should  be 
harper  ? . .  Come !  one  strain  for  Britain's  sake  ; 
t  the  theme  be  Woman  I ...  He  replied, 
the  strain  oflend,  O  Lady  fiUr, 
thou  the  theme,  not  me ! . .  Then  to  the  harp 
ig, . .  Three  things  a  wise  man  will  not  trust, 
'ind,  the  Sunshine  of  an  April  day, 
'Oman's  plighted  faith.     I  have  beheld 
eathercock  upon  the  steeple-point 
from  mom  till  eve ;  and  I  have  seen 


uckt  up,  as  alto  they  put  up  little  watch-houiei  in  the 
3f  their  Belds,  in  which  they  or  their  biggeat  children 
—  Roger  IViUtams. 

**  The  caryon  Crowe,  that  lothtome  beast. 

Which  cries  against  the  raync. 
Both  for  her  hewe  and  for  tiie  rest 

The  Derill  resembleth  plajme : 
And  as  with  gonnes  we  kili  the  crowe 

For  spoyliug  our  releefe. 
The  Devill  so  must  we  overthrowe 

With  gunshot  of  beleefe." 

GatcoigneU  Good-morrow. 

r  all  the  songsters  In  America  who  warble  their  wood- 
lid,  the  frogs  are  the  most  extraordinary, 
pared  as  I  was,"  says  a  traveller,  **  to  hear  something 
linary  fVom  these  animals,  I  confess  the  first  flrog 
I  heard  in  America  was  so  much  beyond  any  thing  I 
anceive  of  the  powers  of  these  musicians,  that  I  was 
tonished.  This  performance  was  alfresco,  and  took 
1  the  18th  (April)  instant,  in  a  large  swamp,  where 
ere  at  least  ten  thousand  performers,  and,  I  really 
not  two  exactly  In  the  same  pitch,  if  the  octave  can 
admit  of  so  many  divisions,  or  shakes  of  semitones, 
emian  musician,  who,  like  myself,  was  present  for 
t  time  at  this  concert  of  antimtuic,  exclaimed,  *  By 
mt  they  stop  out  of  tune  to  a  nicety  I ' 
ive  been  since  informed  by  an  amateur  who  resided 
mri  in  this  country,  and  made  this  species  of  music  his 
r  study,  that  on  these  occasions  the  treble  is  performed 


The  bees  go  forth  upon  an  April  mom. 
Secure  the  sunshine  will  not  end  in  showers ; 
But  when  was  Woman  true  ? 

Fhlse  Bard !  thereat^ 
With  smile  of  playftil  anger,  she  ezclaim'd. 
False  Bard !  and  slanderous  song !    Were  tnch  tiiy 

thoughts 
Of  woman,  when  thy  youthful  lays  were  beard 
In  Heilyn's  hall?  . .  But  at  that  name  his  heart 
Leapt  and  his  cheek  with  sudden  flush  was  flred ; 
In  Heilyn's  hall,  quoth  he,  I  leam'd  the  song. 
There  was  a  Maid,  who  dwelt  among  the  hills 
Of  Arvon,  and  to  one  of  humbler  birth 
Had  pledged  her  troth ; . .  nor  rashly,  nor  beguHed, . . 
They  had  been  playmates  in  their  inftncy. 
And  she  in  all  his  thoughts  had  borne  a  part. 
And  all  bis  joys.     The  Moon  and  all  the  Stan 
Witness'd  their  mutual  vows ;  and  for  her  sake 
The  song  was  framed ;  for  in  the  face  of  day 
She  broke  them. . .  But  her  name  ?  Ooervyl  ask'd ; 
Quoth  he.  The  poet  loved  her  still  too  well. 
To  couple  it  with  shame. 

O  fkte  UQJust 
Of  womankind  I  she  cried ;  our  virtues  Uoom, 
Like  violets,  in  shade  and  solitude. 
While  evil  eyes  hunt  all  our  fidlings  out. 
For  evil  tongues  to  bruit  abroad  in  jest. 
And  song  of  obloquy  I . .  I  knew  a  Maid, 
And  she  too  dwelt  in  Arvon,  and  she  too 
Loved  one  of  lowly  birth,  who  ill  repaid 
Her  spotless  faith  ;  for  he  to  ill  reports. 
And  tales  of  falsehood  cunningly  devised. 
Lent  a  light  ear,  and  to  his  rival  left 
The  loathing  Bfaid.    The  wedding-day  arrived, 
The  harpers  and  the  gleemen,  fiur  and  near. 
Came  to  the  wedding-feast ;  the  wedding-guests 


by  the  Tree  Frogs,  the  smallest  and  most  beautlftU  ipedes  \ 
they  are  always  of  the  same  colour  as  the  bark  of  the  tree  they 
inhabit,  and  their  note  is  not  unlike  the  chirp  of  a  cricket  x 
the  next  in  sise  are  our  counter-tenors,  they  have  a  note 
resembling  the  setting  of  a  saw.  A  still  larger  species  sing 
tenor,  and  the  under  part  is  supported  by  the  Bull  Frogs, 
which  are  as  large  as  a  man's  foot,  and  bellow  out  the  baia  In 
a  tone  as  loud  and  sonorous  as  that  of  the  animal  tram  wblcb 
they  take  their  name."  —  Troweli  in  Amerlemt  bf  W.  Prints 
Musician. 

"  I  have  oOen  thought"  says  this  lively  travdler,  **  if  aa 
enthusiastic  cockney  of  weak  nerves,  who  had  never  beeo  o«t 
of  the  sound  of  Bow.bell,  could  suddenly  be  conveyed  fhm 
his  bed  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  laid  fast  asleep  In  an 
American  swamp,  he  would,  on  waking.  Ikncy  himself  In  the 
infernal  regions :  his  first  sensations  would  be  (hm  the  stings 
of  a  myriad  of  musquitoes ;  waking  with  the  smart,  his  ears 
would  be  assailed  with  the  horrid  noises  of  the  frogs ;  on  lifting 
up  his  eyes  he  would  have  a  faint  view  of  the  night-hawks, 
fiapping  their  ominous  wings  over  his  devoted  head,  visible 
only  from  the  glimmering  light  of  the  fire-flies,  which  he 
would  naturally  conclude  were  sparks  from  the  boCtonless 
pit.  Nothing  would  be  wanting  at  this  moment  to  conplete 
the  Illusion,  but  one  of  those  dreadful  exploaiona  of  thunder 
and  lightning,  so  extravagantly  described  by  Lee  in  Oedipus. 
*  Call  you  these  peals  of  thunder  but  the  yawn  of  bellowing 
clouds  ?  by  Jove,  they  seem  to  me  the  world's  last  groans, 
and  those  large  sheets  of  flame  iu  last  blase !  *  ** 

>  The  expression  is  (torn  an  old  Spanish  writeri  **  Taniaa 
instrumentos  da  diversas  maneras  da  la  musica,  da  pulso,  i 
flato,  i  tato,  i  vos."—  Cromica  4e  Pero  A'teo. 
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Were  come,  the  altar  diwt,  the  hridemaids  met. 
The  fidher,  and  the  bridegroom,  and  the  priest 
Wait  fur  the  bride.     But  she  the  while  did  off 
Her  bridal  robes,  and  clipt  her  golden  locks. 
And  put  on  boy's  attire,  through  wood  and  wild 
To  seek  her  own  true  love ;  and  over  sea. 
Forsaking  all  for  him,  she  followed  him, .  . 
Nor  hoping  nor  deserving  fate  so  fair ; 
And  at  his  side  she  stood,  and  heard  him  wrong 
Her  faith  with  slanderous  tales ;  and  his  dull  eye. 
As  it  had  learnt  his  heart's  forgetfiilness. 
Knows  not  the  trembling  one,  who  even  now 
Teams  to  fiurgive  him  all  I 

He  tum'd,  he  knew 
The  blue-eyed  Maid,  who  fell  upon  his  breast. 


XXIV. 

THE   EMBASSY. 

Hark  !  from  the  towers  of  Axtlan  how  the  shouts 
Of  clamorous  joy  re-ring  1  the  rocks  and  hills 
Take  up  the  joyful  sound,  and  o'er  the  lake 
Roll  their  slow  echoes.  . .  Thou  art  beautiful  I 
Queen  of  the  Valley  I  thou  art  beautiful. 
Thy  walls,  like  silver,  sparkle  to  the  sun ; 
Melodious  wave  thy  groves,  thy  garden-sweets 
Enrich  the  pleasant  air,  upon  the  lake 
Lie  the  long  shadows  of  thy  towers,  and  high 
In  heaven  thy  temple-pyramids  arise. 
Upon  whose  summit  now,  far  visible 
Against  the  dear  blue  sky,  the  Cross  of  Christ 
Proclaims  unto  the  nations  round  the  news 
Of  thy  redemption.     Thou  art  beautiful, 
Astian  I  O  City  of  the  Cymbric  Prince  I 
Long  mayest  thou  flourish  in  thy  beauty,  long 
Prosper  beneath  the  righteous  conqueror, 
Who  conquers  to  redeem  1  Long  years  of  peace 
And  happhiess  await  thy  Lord  and  thee. 
Queen  of  the  Valley  I 

Hither  joyfully 
The  Hoamen  came  to  repossess  the  land 
Of  their  fore&thers.     Joyftilly  the  youth 
Come  shouting,  with  acclaim  of  grateful  praise. 
Their  great  Deliverer's  name ;  the  old,  in  talk 
Of  other  days,  which  mingled  with  their  joy 
Memory  of  many  a  hard  calamity,  ^ 
And  thoughts  of  time  and  change,  and  human  life 
How  changeful  and  how  brief.    Prince  Madoc  met 
Erillyab  at  the  gate. .  .  Sister  and  Queen, 
Said  he,  here  let  us  hold  united  reign. 
O'er  our  united  people ;  by  one  &ith. 
One  interest  bound,  and  closer  to  be  link'd 
By  laws  and  language  and  domestic  ties. 
Till  both  become  one  race,  for  ever  more 


I  "  And  when  the  builden  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Lord,  they  set  the  Priests  in  their  apparel 
with  trumpets,  and  the  Lerites  the  sons  of  Asaph  with  cym- 
bals, to  praise  the  Lord,  after  the  ordinance  of  Darld  Khig  of 
Israel 

**  And  they  sang  together  by  course  In  praising  and  glrbig 
thanks  unto  the  Lord,  because  be  U  good,  for  his  mercy 
endureth  for  ever  toward  Israel.  And  all  the  people  shouted 
with  a  gssat  shoot  when  they  praised  the  Lord,  because  the 
jpiindation  of  the  hooie  of  the  Lord  was  laid. 


IndisBolubly  knit. 

O  friend,  she  cried. 
The  last  of  all  my  fiunily  am  I  s 
Tet  sure,  though  last,  the  happiest,  and  hy  Heaten 
Favour'd  abundantly  above  them  alL 
Dear  Friend,  and  Inrother  dear  I  enough  for  me 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  thy  shield  to  dwell. 
And  see  my  people,  by  thy  fiMtering  cue. 
Made  worthy  of  their  fortune.     Orackmsly 
Hath  the  Beloved  One  appointed  all. 
Educing  good  from  ill,  himself  being  0ood. 
Then  to  the  royal  palace  of  the  Kings 
Of  Aztlan,  Madoc  led  Erillyab, 
There  where  her  sires  had  held  their  ruder  reign, 
To  pass  the  happy  remnant  of  her  years, 
Honour'd  and  loved  by  alL 

Now  had  the  Prince 
Provided  for  defence,  disposing  all 
As  though  a  ready  enemy  apintiach'd. 
But  from  Patamba  yet  no  army  moved ; 
Four  Heralds  only,  by  the  King  dispatch'd. 
Drew  nigh  the  town.     The  Hoamen  aa  they  came, 
Knew  the  green  mantle  of  their  privilege. 
The  symbols  which  they  bore,  an  airow-point 
Depress'd,  a  shield,  a  net,  which,  from  the  arm 
Suspended,  held  their  food.     They  through  the  gate 
Pass  with  permitted  entrance,  and  demand 
To  see  the  Ocean  Prince.    The  Conqueror 
Received  them,  and  the  elder  thus  began : 
Thus  to  the  White  King,  King  Tuhidthlton 
His  bidding  sends ;  such  greeting  as  from  foe 
Foe  may  receive,  where  individual  bate 
Is  none,  but  honour  and  assured  esteem. 
And  what  were  friendship  did  the  Gods  permit. 
The  King  of  Aitlan  sends.     Oh  dream  not  thuu 
That  Axtlan  Lb  subdued ;  nor  in  the  pride 
Of  conquest  tempt  thy  fortune  I  Unprepared 
For  battle,  at  an  hour  of  festival. 
Her  children  were  surprised ;  and  thou  canit  tell 
How  perilously  they  maintain'd  the  long 
And  doubtful  strife.    From  yonder  temple-mount 
Look  round  the  plain,  and  count  her  towns,  and  nuffk 
Her  countless  villages,  whose  habitants 
All  are  in  arms  against  thee !  Thlnkest  thou 
To  root  them  from  the  land  T  Or  wouldst  thou  live, 
Harass'd  by  night  and  day  with  endless  war. 
War  at  thy  gates ;  and  to  thy  children  leave 
That  curse  for  their  inheritance  ?  . .  The  land 
Is  all  before  thee  :  Go  in  peace,  and  choose 
Thy  dwelling-place,  North,  South,  or  East,  or  West; 
Or  mount  again  thy  houses  of  the  sea 
And  search  the  waters.     Whatsoe'er  thy  wants 
Demand,  will  Aztlan  willingly  supply. 
Prepared  with  friendly  succour,  to  anist 
Thy  soon  departure.     Thus  Yuhidthiton, 


**  But  many  of  the  Priests  and  Levites  and  chief  of  tbi 
Cithers,  who  were  ancient  men,  that  had  seen  the  first 
house,  when  the  foundation  of  this  house  was  laid  before 
their  eyes  wept  with  aloud  Toice ;  and  many  shouted  aloud 
with  Joy : 

"  So  that  the  people  could  not  discern  the  noise  of  the 
shout  of  joy  from  the  noise  of  the  weeping  of  the  people ;  for 
the  people  shouted  with  a  loud  shout,  and  the  noise 
heard  afar  olC"  — £zra,  iiL  10l-I3. 
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nbering  his  old  friendship,  counsels  thee ; 
as  the  King  of  Astlan,  for  hbnself 
leople,  he  commands.     If  obstinate, 
id  to  your  own  weifSfire,  ye  persist, 
o  ye,  wretches  1  to  the  armed  man, 
n  the  fight  must  perish  ;  to  the  wife, 
rainly  on  her  husliand's  aid  will  call ; 

0  the  babe  that  hangs  upon  the  breast, 
ztlan  oomes  in  anger,  and  her  Gods 
none.  ^ 

The  Conqueror  calmly  answer'd  him,. . 
•ce  we  won  your  city,  Azteca ; 
-ce  we  will  maintain  It :  .  .  to  the  King 
t  my  saying. .  .  To  this  goodly  land 
fathers  came  for  an  abiding  place, 
^ers  like  us,  but  not  like  us,  In  peace, 
conquer'd  and  destroyed.     A  tyrant  race, 
r  and  faithless,  to  the  hills  they  drove 
noffending  children  of  the  vale, 
lay  by  day,  in  cruel  sacrifice 
med  them.   God  hath  sent  the  Avengers  here  I 
ful  to  save  we  come,  and  to  destroy, 
Mercy  on  Destruction  calls  for  aid. 

1  your  nation  that  we  know  their  force, 
bey  know  ours  I  that  their  Patamba  soon 
^11  like  Axtlan ;  and  what  other  towns 
seek  in  fiight,  shall  like  Patamba  fall : 
*okcn  in  tbeir  strength  and  spirit-crush'd 
tx>w  the  knee,  or  leave  the  land  to  us, 
rthier  Lords. 

If  this  be  thy  reply, 
'  the  Ocean  1  said  the  messenger, 
bee,  in  the  King  of  Aztlan's  name, 
[  defiance.     In  the  field  of  blood, 
our  multitudes  shall  trample  down 
lad  and  miserable  countrymen, 
thiton  invites  thee  to  the  strife 
al  danger.     So  mi^y  he  avenge 
!otzin,  or  like  him  in  death 
rge  his  duty. 

Tell  ITuhidthiton, 
replied,  that  in  the  field  of  blood 
r  shunn'd  a  fbe.     But  say  thou  to  hiih, 
lot  seek  him  there,  against  his  life 
le  the  hand  which  hath  been  joined  with  his 
ce.  . .  With  that  the  Heralds  went  their  way ; 
the  right  nor  to  the  left  they  turn, 
Patamba  straight  they  journey  back. 


XXV. 

THE   LAKE   FIGHT. 

ariners,  meantime,  at  Ririd's  will, 
e  the  rigging,  and  the  masts  tbey  strike ; 
)w  ashore  they  haul  the  lighten *d  bulks, 
p  the  deck,  the  severed  planks  bear  off, 

the  well-scarfed  timbers,  and  the  keel 

asunder;  then  to  the  lake-side 
le  materials,  where  the  Ocean  Lord 
f  directs  their  work.     Twelve  vessels  there, 
dike  to  catch  the  wind,  or  sweep 

U  all  that  joii  ran,"  said  the  Tlascallans  to  Cortes ; 
jng  that  they  may  not  bear  arms,  the  old  that  they 
gire  counsel"  —  Bernal  Diaz,  p.  56. 


With  oars  the  nu)vele8s  sur&ce,  they  prepare ; 
Lay  down  the  keel,  the  stem-post  rear,  and  fix 
The  strong-curved  timbers.     Others  from  the  wood 
Bring  the  tall  pines,  and  from  their  hissing  tnmkfl 
Force,  by  the  aid  of  fire,  the  needful  gum ; 
Beneath  the  closc-caulkM  planks  its  odorous  stream 
They  pour ;  then,  last,  the  round-prqjecting  prows 
With  iron  arm,  and  launch,  In  uproar  loud 
Of  joy,  anticipating  victory, 
The  galleys  long  and  sharp.     The  masts  are  rear*d, 
The  sails  are  bent,  and  lo !  the  ready  barks 
Lie  on  the  lake. 

It  chanced,  the  Hoamen  found 
A  spy  of  Aztlan,  and  before  the  Prince 
They  led  him.     But  when  Madoc  bade  him  tell, 
As  his  life-ransom,  what  his  nation's  force. 
And  what  their  plans ;  the  savage  answer'd  him. 
With  dark  and  sullen  eye  and  smile  of  wrath, 
If  aught  the  knowledge  of  my  country's  force 
Could  profit  thee,  be  sure,  ere  I  would  let 
My  tongue  play  traitor,  thou  shouldst  limb  firom  Umb 
Hew  me,  and  make  each  separate  member  feel 
A  separate  agony  of  death.     O  Prince  I 
But  I  will  tell  ye  of  my  nation's  force. 
That  ye  may  know  and  tremble  at  your  doom ; 
That  fear  may  half  subdue  ye  to  the  sword 
Of  vengeance.  .  .  Can  ye  count  the  stars  of  Heaven  ? 
The  waves  which  ruflle  o'er  the  lake  ?  the  leaves 
Swept  from  the  autumnal  forest  ?  Can  ye  look 
Upon  the  eternal  snows  of  yonder  height, 
And  number  each  particular  flake  that  form*d 
The  mountain-mass  ?  . .  so  numberless  they  come. 
Whoe'er  can  wield  the  sword,  or  hurl  the  lance, 
Or  aim  the  arrow ;  from  the  growing  boy. 
Ambitious  of  the  battle,  to  the  old  man. 
Who  to  revenge  his  country  and  his  Gods 
Hastens,  and  then  to  die.     By  land  they  come ; 
And  years  must  pass  away  ere  on  their  path 
The  grass  again  will  grow :  they  come  by  lake; 
And  ye  shall  see  the  shoals  of  their  canoes 
Darken  the  waters.      Strangers  I  when  our  Gods 
Have  conquer'd,  when  ye  lie  upon  the  Stone 
Of  Sacrifice  extended  one  by  one. 
Half  of  our  armies  cannot  taste  your  flesh. 
Though  given  in  equal  shares,  and  every  share 
Minced  like  a  nestling's  food  ! 

Madoc  replied, 
Azteca,  we  are  few ;  but  through  the  woods 
The  Lion  walks  alone.     The  lesser  fowls 
Flock  multitudinous  in  heaven,  and  fly 
Before  the  eagle's  coming.     We  are  few ; 
And  yet  thy  nation  hath  experienced  us 
Enough  for  conquest     Tell  thy  countrymen. 
We  can  maintain  the  city  which  we  won. 

So  saying  he  tum'd  away,  r^oiced  at  heart 
To  know  himself  alike  by  lake  or  land 
Prepared  to  meet  their  power. 

The  &teful  day 
Draws  on  ;  by  night  the  Aztecas  embark. 
At  day-break  from  Patamba  they  set  forth. 
From  every  creek  and  inlet  of  the  lake. 
All  moving  towards  Aztlan  ;  safely  thus 
Weening  to  reach  the  plain  before  her  walls. 
And  fresh  for  battle.     Shine  thou  forth,  O  Sun  I 
Shine  fairly  forth  upon  a  scene  so  fair  I 
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Their  thousand  boats,  and  the  ten  thousand  oars 
From  whose  broad  bowls  the  waters  (all  and  flash. 
And  twice  ten  thousand  feather'd  helms,  and  shields, 
Glittering  with  gold  and  scarlet  plumery. 
Onward  they  come  with  song  and  swelling  horn ; 
While,  louder  than  all  voice  and  instrument. 
The  dash  of  their  ten  thousand  oars,  from  shore 
To  shore  and  hill  to  hUl,  re-echoing  rolls, 
In  undistinguishable  peals  of  sound 
And  endless  echo.     On  the  other  side 
Advance  the  Britteh  barks ;  the  fireshening  breexe 
Fills  the  broad  sail,  around  the  rushing  keel 
The  waters  sing,  while  proudly  they  sail  on 
Lords  of  the  water.     Shine  thou  forth,  O  Sun  I 
Shine  forth  upon  their  hour  of  victory ! 

Onward  the  Cymry  speed.     The  Axtecas, 
Though  wondering  at  that  unexpected  sight. 
Bravely  made  on  to  meet  them,  seized  their  bows, 
And  shower*d,  like  rain,  upon  the  pavaised  barks. 
The  rattling  shafts.  Strong  blows  the  auspicious  gale ; 
Madoc,  the  Lord  of  Ocean,  leads  the  way  ; 
He  holds  the  helm  ;  the  gidley  where  he  guides 
Flies  on,  and  full  upon  the  flrst  canoe 
Drives  shattering;  midway  its  long  length  it  struck, 
And  o'er  the  wreck  with  unimpeded  force 
Dashes  among  the  fleet     The  astonish'd  men 
Gaze  in  inactive  terror.     They  behold 
Their  splintered  vessels  floating  all  around. 
Their  warriors  struggling  in  the  lake,  with  arms 
Experienced  in  the  battle  vainly  now. 
Dismay'd  they  drop  their  bows,  and  cast  away 
Their  unavailing  spears,  and  take  to  flight. 
Before  the  Masters  of  the  Elements,  • 
Who  rode  the  waters,  and  who  made  the  winds 
Vf\ng  them  to  vengeance !  Forward  now  they  bend. 
And  backward  then,  with  strenuous  strain  of  arm. 
Press  the  broad  paddle. .  .  Hope  of  victory 
Was  none,  nor  of  defence,  nor  of  revenge, 
To  sweeten  death.     Toward  the  shore  they  speed, 
Toward  the  shore  they  lift  their  longing  eyes : . . 
O  fools,  to  meet  on  their  own  element 
The  Sons  of  Ocean ! . .  Could  they  but  aland 
Set  foot,  the  strife  were  equal,  or  to  die 
Less  dreadftiL    But,  as  if  with  wings  of  wind. 
On  fly  the  British  barks  1 . .  the  favouring  breeze 
Blows  strong ; . .  for,  far  behind  their  roaring  keels 
Lies  the  long  line  of  foam ;  the  helm  directs 
Their  force ;  they  move  as  with  the  limbs  of  life. 
Obedient  to  the  will  that  governs  them. 
Where'er  they  pass,  the  crashing  shock  is  heard, 
The  dash  of  broken  waters,  and  the  cry 
Of  sinking  multitudes.     Here  one  plies  fost 
The  practised  limbs  of  youth,  but  o'er  his  head 
The  galley  drives ;  one  follovrs  a  canoe 
With  skill  availing  only  to  prolong 
Suffering ;  another,  as  with  wiser  aim 
He  swims  across,  to  meet  his  coming  friends, 
Stunn'd  by  the  hasty  and  unheeding  oar, 
Sinks  senseless  to  the  depths.     Lo  I  yonder  boat 
Graspt  by  the  thronging  strugglers ;  its  light  length 
Tields  to  the  overbearing  weight,  and  all 
Share  the  same  ruin.     Here  another  shows 
Crueler  contest,  where  the  crew  hack  off 
The  hands  that  hang  for  lifb  upon  its  side, 
Lest  altogether  perish ;  then  in  vain 


The  voice  of  fHend  or  kinsman  prays  fior  mercy. 
Imperious  self  controuls  all  other  thoughts ; 
And  still  they  deal  around  unnatural  wounds» 
When  the  strong  bark  of  Britain  over  all 
Sails  in  the  path  of  death. . .  God  of  the  Lake, 
Tlaloc !  and  thou,  O  Aiauh,  green-robed  Queen  1 
How  many  a  wretch,  in  dying  agonies, 
Invoked  ye  in  the  misery  of  that  day  I 
Long  after,  on  the  tainted  lake,  the  dead 
Welter'd ;  there,  perch'd  upon  his  floating  prey. 
The  vulture  fed  in  daylight;  and  the  wolves. 
Assembled  at  their  banquet  round  its  banks, 
Disturb'd  the  midnight  with  their  howl  of  joy. 


XXVL 

THE   CLOSE   OP  THE  CENTUBT. 

Therx  was  mourning  in  Patamba ;  the  north  wind 
Blew  o'er  the  lake,  and  drifted  to  the  shore 
The  floating  wreck  and  bodies  of  the  dead. 
Then  on  the  shore  the  mother  might  be  seen. 
Seeking  her  child ;  the  father  to  the  tomb. 
With  limbs  too  weak  for  that  unhappy  weight. 
Bearing  the  bloated  body  of  his  son ; 
The  wife,  who,  in  expectant  agony, 
Watch'd  the  black  carcass  on  the  coming  wave. 

On  every  brow  terror  was  legible. 
Anguish  in  ever}'  eye.     There  was  not  one 
Who  in  the  general  ruin  did  not  share 
Peculiar  grief,  and  in  his  country's  loss 
Lament  some  dear  one  dead.     Along  the  lake 
The  frequent  funeral-piles,  for  many  a  day. 
With  the  noon-light  their  melancholy  flames 
Dimly  commingled ;  while  the  mourners  stood. 
Watching  the  pile,  to  feed  the  lingering  fire, 
As  slowly  it  consumed  the  watery  corpse. 

Thou  didst  not  fear,  young  Tlalala !  thy  soul, 
Unconqucr'd  and  unconquerable,  rose 
Superior  to  its  fortune.     When  the  Chieft 
Hung  their  dejected  heads,  as  men  subdued 
In  spirit,  then  didst  thou,  Tuhidthiton, 
Calm  in  the  hour  of  evil,  still  maintain 
Thy  even  courage.     They  from  man  to  man 
Go,  with  the  mourners  mourning,  and  by  grief 
Exciting  rage,  till,  at  the  promised  fight. 
The  hope  of  vengeance,  a  ferocious  joy 
Flash'd  in  the  eyes  which  glisten'd  still  with  tears 
Of  tender  memor>'.     To  the  brave  they  spake 
Of  Aztlan's  strength, . .  for  Aztlan  still  was  strong: .  • 
The  late  defeat,  .  .  not  there  by  manly  might. 
By  honourable  valour,  by  the  force 
Of  arms  subdued,  shame  aggravated  loss ; 
The  White  Men  from  the  waters  came,  perchance 
Sons  of  the  Ocean,  by  their  parent  Gods 
Aided,  and  conquerors  not  by  human  skill. 
When  man  met  roan,  when  in  the  field  of  fight 
The  soldier  on  firm  earth  should  plant  his  foot, 
Then  would  the  trial  be,  the  struggle  then. 
The  glory,  the  revenge. 

Tezozomoc, 
Alike  unbroken  by  defeat,  endured 
The  evil  day ;  but  in  his  sullen  mind 
Work'd  thoughts  of  other  vengeance.     He  the  King 
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rd  aptrt  fWxn  an,  with  Tlalala, 

J  ftdviMd  them :  We  have  vainly  tried 
;  these  mighty  Strangers  will  not  yield 

al  strength ;  yet  shall  they  be  cut  off 

II  heed  my  counsel,  and  to  force 

lom*8  aid.     Put  on  a  friendly  front; 

their  Prince  the  messenger  of  peace ; 

>elieve  our  words :  he  will  forgive 

: ; . .  the  o(n*nder  may.  So  days  and  months, 

rs,  if  needfiil,  will  we  wear  a  face 

illness,  till  some  fit  hour  arrive, 

;  may  Are  their  dwellings  in  the  night, 

le  poison  in  their  cups  of  mirth. 

rior,  from  whose  force  the  Lion  flies, 

the  Serpent's  tooth. 

Thou  speakest  well, 

.nswer*d ;  but  my  spirit  ill 

>k  revenge  delay'd. 

The  Priest  then  tum'd 

1  and  glittering  eye  toward  the  King ; 

he  Monarch's  mild  and  manly  brow 

ng  sate,  which  made  that  crafty  eye 

ickly  abash *d.    While  yet  I  was  a  child, 

the  Ring  of  Axtlan,  on  my  heart 

T  laid  two  precepts.    Boy,  be  brave  ! 

le  midnight  battle,  shalt  thou  meet, 
the  sudden  foe.     Boy,  let  thy  lips 
from  falsehood  !  in  the  mid-day  sun, 

*  shalt  thou  need  from  mortal  man 
thy  guilty  face.     Tezozomoc, 

ecp  the  lessons  of  my  sire. 

the  enemy,  with  their  dreadful  arms, 
lid  Tlalala, .  .  If  again  the  Gods 

defeat,  Yuhidthiton  replied, 
t  for  the  feeble  power  of  man 

*  against  their  will.     I  augure  not 
•ung  Tiger !  but  if  ill  betide, 

i  is  all  liefore  us.     Let  me  hear 

ly  and  serpent-wiles  no  more  I 

oon-day  war,  and  in  the  face  of  Heaven, 

ly  foes.     Let  Aztlan  follow  me ; 

>ne  man  of  all  her  multitudes 

Iter  play  the  warrior  in  that  hour, 

le  sceptre  !     But  if  the  people  fear 

ilous  strife,  and  own  themselves  subdued, 

epart !     The  universal  Sun 

not  to  one  land  his  partial  beams  ; 
lan  rooted,  like  a  tree,  whose  seed 
ds  on  some  ungenial  soil  have  cast, 
here  he  cannot  prosper. 

The  dark  Priest 
(1  revengeful  anger,  and  replied. 
Ring's  will  be  done !    An  aweful  day 
n ;  the  Circle  of  the  Years  is  full ;  • 
ible  for  the  event.    The  times  arc  strange  ; 
re  portentous  changes  in  the  world ; 
ce  its  end  is  come. 

Be  it  thy  care, 

the  Gods,  to  see  the  needful  rites 
rform'd,  Yuhidthiton  replied. 
;hird  day,  if  yonder  Lord  of  Light 


jemada,  1.  x.   c.  33.     The  tradition  of  th(>  Fi^e 
ilated  tiy  CUvlgero :  the  origin  o(  the  present  by  the 


Begin  the  Circle  of  the  Yean  anew, 
Again  we  march  to  war. 

One  day  is  put ; 
Another  day  comes  on.     At  eartlest  dawn 
Then  was  there  heard  through  all  Patamha'i  itreeti 
The  warning  voice  . .  Woe !   woe !   the  Sun  hath 

reach'd 
The  limits  of  his  course ;  he  hath  fidflU'd 
The  appointed  cycle  I . .  Fast,  and  weep,  and  pnqr, . . 
Four  Suns  have  perish'd, . .  tut,  and  weep,  and  pray, 
Lest  the  fifth  perish  also.     On  the  flrst 
The  floods  arose ;  the  waters  of  the  heavens^ 
Bursting  their  everlasting  boundaries, 
Whelm'd  in  one  deluge  earth  and  sea  and  sky, 
And  quench'd  its  orb  of  Are.     The  second  Sun 
Then  had  its  birth,  and  ran  its  round  of  yean ; 
Till  having  reach*d  Its  date,  it  fell  from  heaven. 
And  crush'd  the  race  of  men.     Another  life 
The  Gods  assign'd  to  Nature ;  the  third  Sun 
Form'd  the  celestial  circle ;  then  its  flames 
Burst  forth,  and  ovenpread  earth,  sea,  and  iky,      / 
Deluging  the  wide  universe  with  Are, 
Till  all  things  were  consiuned,  and  its  own  flames 
Fed  on  itself,  and  spent  themselves,  and  all 
Was  vacancy  and  darkness.     Yet  again 
The  World  had  being,  and  another  Sun 
Roll'd  round  the  path  of  Heaven.   That  periah*d  too : 
The  mighty  Whirlwinds  rose,  and  far  away 
Scatter'd  its  dying  flames.     The  fifth  was  bom ; 
The  fifth  to-day  completes  its  destined  course. 
Perchance  to  rise  no  more.     O  Astlan,  tut 
And  pray  I  the  Cycle  of  the  Yean  is  full ! 

Thus  through  Patamba  did  the  ominous  voice 
Exhort  the  people.     Fervent  vows  all  day 
Were  made,  with  loud  lament ;  in  every  fime, 
In  every  dwelling-place  of  man,  were  prayers. 
The  supplications  of  the  affrighted  heart. 
Earnestly  offered  up  with  tean  and  groans. 
So  pass'd  the  forenoon ;  and  when  now  the  Sun 
Sloped  fh>m  his  southern  height  the  downward  way 
Of  Heaven,  again  the  ominous  warner  cried. 
Woe  1  woe  I  the  Cycle  of  the  Yean  is  full  I 
Quench  every  Are  I    Extinguish  every  light  I 
And  every  fire  was  quench'd,  and  every  light 
Extinguished  at  the  voice. 

Meantime  the  Priests 
Began  the  rites.  They  gash'd  themselves,  and  plunged 
Into  the  sacred  pond  of  Esapan, 
Till  the  clear  water,  on  whose  bed  of  sand 
The  sunbeams  sparkled  late,  opaque  with  blood. 
On  its  black  surface  mirror'd  all  things  round. 
The  children  of  the  temple,  in  long  search. 
Had  gather'd  for  the  service  of  this  day 
All  venomous  things  that  fiy,  or  wind  their  path 
With  sinuous  trail,  or  crawl  on  reptile  feet 
These  in  one  cauldron,  o'er  the  sacred  fire 
They  scorch,  till  of  the  loathsome  living  tribes. 
Who,  writhing  in  their  burning  agonies, 
Fix  on  each  other  ill-directed  wounds. 
Ashes  alone  are  left.     In  infants*  blood 
They  mix  the  infernal  unction,  and  the  Priests 
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Anoint  themselves  therewith. 

Lo !  tnm  the  South 
The  Orb  of  Glory  his  regardless  way 
Holds  on.    Again  F&tamba's  streets  receive 
The  ominous  voice, . .  Woe !  woe  I  the  Sun  pursues 
Uis  journey  to  the  limits  of  his  course ! 
Let  every  man  in  darlcness  veil  hb  wife ; 
Veil  every  maiden's  face  ;  let  every  child 
Be  hid  in  darkness,  there  to  weep  and  pray. 
That  they  may  see  again  the  birth  of  light ! 
They  heard,  and  every  husband  veil'd  his  wife 
In  darkness ;  every  maiden's  face  was  veil'd ; 
The  children  were  In  darkness  led  to  pray. 
That  they  might  see  the  birth  of  light  once  more. 

Westward  the  Sun  proceeds;  the  tall  tree  casts 
A  longer  shade ;  the  night-eyed  insect  tribes 
Wake  to  their  portion  of  the  circling  hours ; 
The  water-fowl,  retiring  to  the  shore, 
Sweep  in  long  flies  the  surface  of  the  lake. 
Then  from  Pataroba  to  the  sacred  mount 
The  Priests  go  forth ;  but  not  with  songs  of  joy» 
Nor  cheerful  instruments  they  go»  nor  train 
Of  festive  followers ;  silent  and  alone. 
Leading  one  victim  to  his  dreadful  death. 
They  to  the  mountain-summit  wend  their  way. 

On  the  south  shore,  and  level  with  the  lake, 
Patamba  stood  ;  westward  were  seen  the  walls 
Of  Aztlan  rising  on  a  gentle  slope ; 
Southward  the  plain  extended  far  and  wide ; 
To  the  east  the  mountain-boundary  began. 
And  there  the  sacred  mountain  rear'd  its  head  ; 
Above  the  neighbouring  heights,  its  lofty  peak 
Was  visible  for  off.     In  the  vale  below. 
Along  the  level  borders  of  the  lake. 
The  assembled  Aztecas,  with  wistful  eye. 
Gaze  on  the  sacred  summit,  hoping  there 
Soon  to  behold  the  Are  of  sacrifice 
Arise,  sure  omen  of  continued  light 
The  Pabas  to  the  sacred  peak  begin 
Their  way,  and  as  they  go,  with  ancient  songs 
Hymn  the  departed  Sun. 

O  Light  of  Life 
Yet  once  again  arise  I  yet  once  again 
Commence  thy  course  of  glory !  Time  hath  seen 
Four  generations  of  mankind  destroyM, 
When  the  four  Suns  expired  ;  oh,  let  not  thou. 
Human  thyself  of  yore,  the  human  race 
Languish  and  die  in  darkness  I 

The  fourth  Sun 

Had  perish*d ;  for  the  mighty  Whirlwinds  rose. 
And  swept  it,  with  the  dust  of  the  shatter'd  world. 
Into  the  great  abyss.     The  eternal  Gods 
Built  a  new  World,  and  to  a  Hero  race 
Assigned  it  for  their  goodly  dwelling-place ; 
And  shedding  on  the  bones  of  the  destroyed 
A  quickening  dew,  from  them,  as  from  a  seed, 
Made  a  new  race  of  human-kind  spring  up. 
The  mentals  of  the  Heroes  bom  of  Heaven. 
But  in  the  firmament  no  orb  of  day 
Perform *d  its  course ;  Nature  was  blind  ;  the  fount 
Of  light  had  ceased  to  flow;  the  eye  of  Heaven 
Was  quench'd  in  darkness.    In  the  sad  obscure. 
The  earth-possessors  to  their  parent  Gods 
Pray'd  for  another  Sun,  their  bidding  heard. 


And  in  obedience  raised  a  flaming  pile. 
Hopeful  they  circled  it,  when  from  above 
The  voice  of  the  Invisible  proclaim'd. 
That  he  who  bravely  plunged  amid  the  fire 
Should  live  again  in  heaven,  and  there  shine  forth 
The  Sun  of  the  young  World.    The  Hero  race 
Grew  pale,  and  from  the  fiery  trial  shrunk. 
Thou,  Nahuaztin,  thou,  O  mortal  bom, 
Heardest  I  thy  heart  was  strong,  the  fUuoaet  reeeivcd 
Their  victim,  and  the  humbled  Heroes  saw 
The  orient  sky,  with  smiles  of  rosy  joy, 
Welcome  the  coming  of  the  new-bom  God, 
O  human  once,  now  let  not  human-kind 
Languish,  and  die  in  darkness ! 

In  the  East 
Then  didst  thou  pause  to  see  the  Hero  race 
Perish.    In  vain,  with  impious  arms,  they  strove 
Against  thy  will ;  in  vain  against  thine  orb 
They  shot  their  shafts ;  the  arrows  of  their  pride 
Fell  on  themselves ;  they  perish'd,  to  thy  pniie^ 
So  perish  still  thine  impious  enemies, 
O  Lord  of  Day  I     But  to  the  race  devout* 
Who  oiicr  up  their  morning  sacrifice, 
Honouring  thy  godhead,  and  with  morning  hymn^ 
And  with  the  joy  of  music  and  of  dance. 
Welcome  thy  glad  uprise, . .  to  them,  O  Sun, 
Still  let  the  fountain-streams  of  splendour  flow. 
Still  smile  on  them  propitious,  thou  whose  smile 
Is  light  and  life  and  joyance  !     Once  agaixi. 
Parent  of  Being,  Prince  of  Glory,  rise. 
Begin  thy  course  of  beauty  once  again ! 

Such  was  their  ancient  song,  as  up  the  hdght 
Slowly  they  wound  their  way.     The  multitude 
Beneath  repeat  the  strain ;  with  fearful  eyes 
They  watch  the  spreading  glories  of  the  west  I 
And  when  at  length  the  hastening  orb  hath  sunk 
Below  the  plain,  such  sinking  at  the  heart 
They  feel,  as  he  who  hopeless  of  return 
From  his  dear  home  departs.     Still  on  the  light, 
The  last  green  light  that  lingers  in  the  west. 
Their  looks  are  fasten'd,  till  the  clouds  of  night 
Roll  on,  and  close  in  darkness  the  whole  heaven. 
Then  ceased  their  songs  ;  then  o'er  the  crowded  vale 
No  voice  of  man  was  heard.     Silent  and  stUI 
They  stood,  all  tum*d  toward  the  east,  in  hope 
There  on  the  holy  mountain  to  behold 
The  sacred  flrc,  and  know  that  once  again 
The  Sun  begins  his  stated  round  of  years. 

The  Moon  arose ;  she  shone  ui>on  the  lake. 
Which  lay  one  smooth  expanse  of  silver  light  1 
She  shone  upon  the  hills  and  rocks,  anfl  cast 
Upon  their  hollows  and  their  hidden  glens 
A  blacker  depth  of  shade.     Who  then  look*d  round. 
Beholding  all  that  mighty  multitude. 
Felt  yet  severer  awe, .  .  so  solemnly  still 
The  thronging  thousands  stood.  The  breeie  was  heard 
That  rustled  in  the  reeds  ;  the  little  wave. 
That  rippled  to  the  shore  and  left  no  foam. 
Sent  its  low  murmurs  for. 

Meantime  the  Priests 
Have  stretch'd  their  Aictira  on  the  mountain-top ; 
A  miserable  man,  his  bre^uot  is  bare. 
Bare  for  the  death  that  waits  him  ;  but  no  hand 
May  there  inflict  the  blow  of  mercy.     Piled 
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bare  bmst,  the  cedar  boughs  are  laid  : 
bare  breast,  dry  sedge  and  odorous  gums 
.•ady  to  reoelTe  the  sacred  spark, 
aze,  to  herald  the  ascending  Sun, 
lis  living  altar.     Round  the  wretch 
human  ministers  of  rites  accurst 
and  expect  the  signal  when  to  strike 
ed  of  fire.     Their  Chief,  Tczozomoc, 
!hmi  all,  upon  the  pinnacle 
t  high  mountain,  eastward  turns  his  eyes  ; 
w  the  hour  draws  nigh,  and  speedily 
cs  to  see  the  first  faint  dawn  of  day 
through  the  orient  sky. 

Impatiently 
uHltude  await  the  happy  sign. 
lath  the  midnight  passM,  and  every  hour, 
'ery  moment,  to  their  torturing  fears 
lengthen'd  out,  insufferably  long 
they  stood,  and  breathless  in  suspense. 
eere  had  fallen :  no  stirring  breath  of  wind 
I  the  reeds.     Oppressive,  motionless, 
a  labour  and  a  pain  to  breathe 
)se,  hot,  heavy  air.  .  .Hark  !  ftom  the  woods 
►wl  of  their  wild  tenants !  and  the  birds, .  . 
y-birds,  in  blind  darkness  fluttering, 
to  rest,  uttering  portentous  cries  ! 
the  sound  of  distant  thunders  came : 
peal  beneath  their  feet      Earth  shakes  and 
vawns, . . 

!  upon  the  sacred  mountain's  top, 
ht .  .  the  mighty  flame  !  A  cataract 
bursts  upward  from  the  mountain  head, .  . 
.  high,  .  .  it  shoots  I  the  liquid  Are  boils  out ; 
ms  in  torrents  down  !  Tezozomoc 
i  the  judgement :  wretched, . .  wretched  man, 
upmost  pinnacle  he  stands,  and  sees 
ra  floods  beneath  him :  and  his  hour 
J.     The  fiery  shower,  descending,  heaps 
les  round ;  they  fall  like  drifled  snows, 
iry  and  consume  the  accursed  Priest. 

Tempest  is  abroad.     Fierce  from  the  North 
uptears  the  lake,  whose  lowest  depths 
rhlle  convulsions  shake  the  solid  earth, 
is  Patamba  ?  where  the  multitudes 
irong*d  her  level  shores  ?  The  mighty  Lake 
urst  its  bounds,  and  yon  wide  valley  roars, 
jled  sea,  before  the  rolling  storm. 
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orm  hath  ceased  ;  but  still  the  lava-tides 
wti  the  mountain-side  in  streams  of  fire ; 

0  the  lake  they  roll,  and  yet  roll  on, 
ning,  through  the  waters.     Heaven  above 
"ound  the  burning  mount,  and  fiery  clouds 
hrough  the  black  and  starless  firmament 

the  Eagle,  in  her  mountaiu-nest, 

;xcuse  for  this  insignificant  agency,  as  I  fear  it  will 
iit,  must  be,  that  the  fact  itcelf  is  historically  true ; 

1  of  this  omen  the  Aztecas  were  induced  to  quit  their 
after  a  series  of  calamities.  The  leader  who  had 
enoofh  to  influence  them  was  Huitziton,  a  name 


Lies  watching  in  alarm,  with  steady  eye, 
The  midnight  radiance. 

But  the  storm  hath  ceased ; 
The  earth  Is  still ; . .  and  lo !  while  yet  the  dawn 
Is  struggling  through  the  eastern  cloud,  the  barks 
Of  Madoc  on  the  lake  ! 

What  man  is  he 
On  yonder  crag,  all  dripping  from  the  flood 
Who  hath  escaped  its  force  ?     He  lies  along, 
Now  near  exhaust  with  self-preserving  toil, 
And  still  his  eye  dwells  on  the  spreading  waves, 
Where  late  the  multitudes  of  Aztlan  stood. 
Collected  in  their  strength.     It  is  the  King 
Of  Aztlan,  who,  extended  on  the  rock. 
Looks  vainly  for  his  people.     He  beholds 
The  barks  of  Madock  plying  to  preserve 
The  strugglers ; . .  but  how  few !  upon  the  crags 
Which  verge  the  northern  shore,  upon  the  heights 
Eastward,  how  few  have  refuged  !  Then  the  King 
Almost  repented  him  of  life  preserved. 
And  wished  the  waves  had  whelmed  him,  or  the  sword 
Fallen  on  him,  ere  this  ill,  this  wretchedness. 
This  desolation.     Spirit-troubled  thus. 
He  call'd  to  mind  how,  from  the  first,  his  heart 
Inclined  to  peace,  and  how  reluctantly. 
Obedient  to  the  Pabas  and  their  Gods, 
Had  he  to  this  unhappy  war  been  driven. 
All  now  was  ended  :  it  remain'd  to  yield, 
To  obey  the  inevitable  will  of  Heaven, 
From  Aztlan  to  depart     As  thus  he  mused, 
A  Bird,  upon  a  bough  which  overhung 
The  rock,  as  though  in  echo  to  his  thought. 
Cried  out, . .  Depart !  depart  I  for  so  the  note. 
Articulately  in  his  native  tongue. 
Spake  to  the  Azteca. »      The  King  lookM  up  ; 
The  hour,  the  horrors  round  him,  had  impressed 
Feelings  and  fears  well  fitted  to  receive 
All  superstition  ;  and  the  voice  which  cried. 
Depart !  depart  I  seem'd  like  the  voice  of  fate. 
He  thought,  perhaps  Coanocotzin's  soul, 
Descending  from  his  blissful  halls  in  the  hour 
Of  evil  thus  to  comfort  and  advise, 
Hover'd  above  him. 

Lo  I  toward  the  rock, 
Oaring  with  feeble  arms  his  diflicult  way, 
A  warrior  struggles  ;  he  hath  reach'd  the  rock. 
Hath  graspt  it,  but  his  strength,  exhausted,  fails 
To  lift  him  from  the  depth.     The  King  descends 
Timely  in  aid ;  he  holds  the  feeble  one 
By  his  long  locks,  and  on  the  safety -place 
Lands  him.     He,  panting,  from  his  clotted  hair 
Shook  the  thick  waters,  from  his  forehead  wiped 
The  blinding  drops  ;  on  his  preserver's  face 
Then  look'd,  and  knew  the  King.     Then  Tlalala 
Fell  on  his  neck,  and  groan 'd.    They  laid  them  down 
In  silence,  for  their  hearts  were  fWl  of  woe. 

The  Sim  came  forth,  it  shone  upon  the  rock ; 
They  felt  the  kindly  beams ;  their  strengthened  blood 
Flow'd  with  a  flreer  action.     They  arose, 

which  I  have  altered  to  Yuhidthiton  for  the  sake  of  euphony ; 
the  note  of  the  bird  is  expressed  in  Spanish  and  Italian  thus, 
tihui ;  the  cry  of  the  ptewhit  cannot  be  better  expressed.— 
Torquemada^  1.  il.  c.  1.    Clavigero, 
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And  Iook*d  around,  if  aught  of  hope  might  meet 
Their  prospect.     On  the  lake  the  galleys  plied 
Their  toil  successAilly,  ever  to  the  shore 
Bearing  their  rescued  charge :  the  eastern  heights, 
Rightward  and  leftward  of  the  fiery  mount. 
Were  throng'd  with  fugitives,  whose  growing  crowds 
Speckled  the  ascent     Then  Tlalala  took  hope, 
And  his  young  heart,  reviving,  re-assumed 
Its  wonted  vigour.    Let  us  to  the  heights. 
He  cried ; . .  all  is  not  lost,  Tuhidthiton ! 
When  they  behold  thy  countenance,  the  sight 
Will  cheer  them  in  their  woe,  and  they  wUl  bless 
The  Gods  of  Axtlan. 

To  the  heights  they  went ; 
And  when  the  remnant  of  the  people  saw 
Tuhidthiton  preserved,  such  comfort  then 
They  felt,  as  utter  wretchedness  can  feel, 
That  only  gives  grief  utterance,  only  speaks 
In  groans  and  recollections  of  the  past 
He  look*d  around  ;  a  multitude  was  there, . . 
But  where  the  strength  of  Axtlan  ?  where  her  hosts  ? 
Her  marshaird  myriads  where,  whom  yester  Sun 
Had  seen  in  arms  array'd,  in  spirit  high, 
Ifighty  in  youth  and  courage  7  .  .  What  were  these, 
This  remnant  of  the  people  ?  Women  most, 
Who  from  Patamba  when  the  shock  began 
Ban  with  their  in&nts  ;  widow'd  now,  yet  each 
Among  the  few  who  from  the  lake  escaped. 
Wandering  with  eager  eyes  and  wretched  hope. 
The  King  beheld  and  groan*d ;  against  a  tree 
He  leant,  and  bow*d  his  head,  subdued  of  soul. 

Meantime,  amid  the  crowd,  doth  Tlalala 
Seek  fbr  his  wife  and  boy.     In  vain  he  seeks 
Hanquel  there  ;  in  vain  for  her  he  asks ; 
A  troubled  look,  a  melancholy  eye, 
A  silent  motion  of  the  hopeless  head. 
These  answer  him.     But  Tlalala  represt 
His  anguish,  and  he  call'd  upon  the  King ; . . 
Tuhidthiton !  thou  seest  thy  people  left ; 
Their  flite  must  be  determined ;  they  are  here 
Houseless  and  wanting  food. 

The  King  look'd  up, . . 
It  is  determined,  Tlalala !  the  Gods 
Have  crushed  us.  Who  can  stand  against  their  wrath  ? 

Have  we  not  life  and  strength  ?  the  Tiger  cried. 
Disperse  these  women  to  the  towns  which  stand 
Beyond  the  ruinous  waters ;  against  them 
The  White  Men  will  not  war.     Ourselves  are  few. 
Too  few  to  root  the  invaders  from  our  land. 
Or  meet  them  with  the  hope  of  equal  fight ; 
Tet  may  we  shelter  in  the  woods,  and  share 
The  Lion*s  liberty  ;  and  man  by  man 
Destroy  them,  till  they  shall  not  dare  to  walk 
Beyond  their  city  walls,  to  sow  their  fields. 
Or  bring  the  harvest  in.     We  may  steal  forth 
In  the  dark  midnight,  go  and  bum  and  kill. 
Till  all  their  dreams  shall  be  of  fire  and  death. 
Their  sleep  be  fear  and  misery. 

Then  the  King 
Stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  pointed  to  the  lake 
Where  Madoc*s  galleys  still  to  those  who  clung 
To  the  tree-tops  for  life,  or  faintly  still 
Were  floating  on  the  waters,  gave  their  aid. . . 
O  think  not  Tlalala,  that  ever  more 
Will  I  against  thoae  noble  enemies 


Raise  my  right  hand  In  war,  lest  righteous  Hetven 
Should  blast  the  impious  hand  and  thankless  heart ! 
The  Gods  are  leagued  with  them  ;  the  Elements 
Banded  against  us !     For  our  overthrow 
Were  yonder  mountain-springs  of  Are  ordaln*d ; 
For  our  destruction  the  earth-thunders  loosed. 
And  the  everlasting  boundaries  of  the  lake 
Gave  way,  that  these  destroying  floods  might  roll 
Over  the  brave  of  Axtlan  I .  .  We  must  leave 
The  country  which  our  &thers  won  in  arms : 
We  must  depart 

The  word  yet  vibrated 
Fresh  on  their  hearing,  when  the  Bird  above. 
Flapping  his  heavy  wings,  repeats  the  sound. 
Depart  I  depart  I .  .Te  hear!  the  King  exdaimM; 
It  is  an  omen  sent  to  me  fhnn  Heaven ; 
I  heard  it  late  in  solitude,  the  voice 
Of  fate.  . .  It  is  Coanocotxin*s  soul. 
Who  counseb  our  departure. . .  And  the  Bird 
Still  flew  around,  and  in  his  wheeling  flight 
Pronounced  the  articulate  note.     The  people  heard 
In  faith,  and  Tlalala  made  no  reply ; 
But  dark  his  brow,  and  gloomy  was  his  firown. 

Then  spake  the  King,  and  called  a  messenger. 
And  bade  him  speed  to  Axtlan.  .  .  Seek  the  Lord 
Of  Ocean ;  tell  him  that  Tuhidthiton 
Tields  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  and  leaves  the  land 
His  fiithers  won  in  war.     Only  one  boon 
In  memory  of  our  former  friendship,  ask, 
The  Ashes  of  my  Fathers, . .  if  indeed 
The  conqueror  have  not  cast  them  to  the  winds. 

The  herald  went  his  way  circuitous. 
Along  the  mountains, .  .  for  the  flooded  vale 
Barr'd  the  near  passage  :  but  before  his  feet 
Could  traverse  half  their  track,  the  fligltives 
Beheld  canoes  from  Axtlan,  to  the  foot 
Of  that  protecting  eminence,  whereon 
They  had  their  stand,  draw  nigh.     The  doubtfVd  sight 
Disturbed  them,  lest  perchance  with  hostile  strength 
They  came  upon  their  weakness.     Wrongful  fnu", . . 
For  now  Cadwallon,  from  his  bark  unarmed. 
Set  foot  ashore,  and  for  Tuhidthiton 
Enquired,  if  yet  he  lived  ?     The  King  receives 
His  former  friend. .  .  From  Madoc  come  I  here. 
The  Briton  said :  Raiment  and  food  he  sends, 
And  peace ;  so  shall  this  visitation  prove 
A  blessing,  if  it  knit  the  bonds  of  peace, 
And  make  us  as  one  people. 

Tlalala  I 
nearest  thou  him  ?   Tuhidthiton  exclaim*d. 
Do  thou  thy  pleasure,  King !  the  Tiger  cried : 
My  path  is  plain.  .  .  Thereat  Tuhidthiton, 
Answering,  replied.  Thus  humbled  as  thou  seest. 
Beneath  the  visitation  of  the  Gods, 
We  bow  before  their  will !     To  them  we  yield ; 
To  you  their  favourites,  we  resign  the  land. 
Our  fiithers  conquer'd.     Never  more  may  Fate 
In  your  days  or  your  children's,  to  the  end 
Of  thne  afllict  it  thus  I 

He  said,  and  caU*d 
The  Heralds  of  his  pleasure.  . .  Go  ye  forth 
Throughout  the  land :  North,  south,  and  east,  and 

west 
Proclaim  the  ruin.     Say  to  all  who  bear 
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me  of  Asteca,  Heaven  hath  destroy'd 
ion :  Say,  the  voice  of  Heaven  was  heard, . . 
e  it  not  ?  . .  bidding  us  icave  the  land, 
akes  us  fipom  her  boaom.     Ye  will  find 
,  old  men,  and  babes ;  the  many,  weak 

and  of  spirit  ill  prepared, 
linful  toil,  through  long  and  dangerous  ways 

another  country.     Say  to  them, 
lite  Men  will  not  lift  the  arm  of  power 

the  feeble ;  here  they  may  remain 
!,  and  to  the  grave  in  peace  go  down. 
y  who  would  not  have  their  children  lose 
ne  their  fathers  bore,  will  join  our  march, 
let  forth,  behold  the  destined  way. 

ide  a  pile  be  raised  upon  the  top 
high  eminence,  to  all  the  winds 
I.     They  raised  the  pile,  and  left  it  f^e 
he  winds  of  Heaven ;  Tuhidthiton 
pproach'd  it,  and  applied  the  torch. 
T  was  calm,  and  o'er  the  flaming  pile 
try  smoke  hung  lingering,  like  a  mist 

the  morning  tracks  the  valley-stream, 
rer  swell  it  rose,  erect  above, 
ides  spreading  like  a  stately  palm, 
•less  were  the  winds.     Upward  it  roll'd, 
nrard,  when  a  stream  of  upper  air 
it,  and  bent  its  top,  and  drove  it  on, 

over  Aztlan.     An  acclaiming  shout 
ed  the  will  of  Heaven ;  for  lo,  the  smoke 
veiling  on,  while  not  a  breath  of  air 
elow.     Te  sec  the  appointed  course ; 
*d  the  King.     Proclaim  it  where  ye  go ! 
thfard  morning  we  begin  our  march. 

o'er  the  lake  a  winged  galley  sped, 
the  Ocean  Prince.     He  bore,  presenr'ed 
.ztlan's  bloody  temples  were  ca.st  down, 
les  of  the  Dead.     The  King  received 
cs,  and  his  heart  was  full ;  his  eye 
n  his  father's  urn.     At  length  he  said, 
re  request^  O  Madoc  I . .  If  the  lake 
ever  to  its  ancient  bounds  return, 
in  the  highest  of  Patamba's  towers 
tsin  rests. . .  But  wherefore  this  ? 
Lit  respect  the  ashes  of  the  King. 

Bfadoc  said,  Abide  not  here,  O  King, 
en  to  the  changeful  elements ; 
the  day  of  your  departure  come, 
with  me. . .  Madoc,  that  must  not  be  I 
Iton  replied.     Shall  I  behold 
cer  dwelling  in  my  father's  house  ? 
Decome  a  guest,  where  I  was  wont 
the  guest  his  welcome  ?  .  .  He  pursued, 
ort  pause  of  speech, .  .  Fur  our  old  men, 


:li.  they  tald,  appeared  to  them  during  their  emi- 
uid  ordered  them  to  carry  him  before  them  in  a 
wjqMlli  it  was  called.—  7V>r9«^fiui<to,  L  il.  c.  1. 
leous  figures  of  their  idols  are  easily  accounted  for 
storian  of  the  Dominicans  in  Mexico, 
'tta  as  the  Devil  appeared  to  the  Mexicans,  they 
mediauly  an  idol  of  the  figure  in  which  tliey  had 
;  sometimek  as  a  lion,  other  times  as  a  dog,  other 
I  serpent ;  and  as  the  ambitious  Devil  took  advan- 


And  helpless  babes  and  women ;  for  all  those 
Whom  wisely  fear  and  feebleness  deter 
To  tempt  strange  paths,  through  fwamp  and  wil- 
derness 
And  hostile  tribes,  for  these  Tuhidthiton 
Intreats  thy  fkvour.     Underneath  thy  sway, 
They  may  remember  me  without  regret. 
Yet  not  without  affection. . .  They  shall  be 
My  people,  Madoc  answer'd. . .  And  the  rites 
Of  holiness  transmitted  from  their  sires, . . 
Pursued  the  King, . .  will  these  be  sufier'd  them  ?  .  • 
Blood  must  not  flow,  the  Christian  Prince  replied ; 
No  Priest  must  dwell  among  us ;  that  hath  been 
The  cause  of  all  this  misery  I .  .  Enough, 
Yuhidthiton  replied ;  I  ask  no  more. 
It  is  not  for  the  conquer'd  to  impose 
Their  law  upon  the  conqueror. 

Then  he  tom'd. 
And  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  call'd  upon 
The  people :  . .  All  whom  fear  or  feebleness 
Withhold  fh>m  following  my  adventurous  path. 
Prince  Madoc  will  receive.     No  blood  must  flow, 
No  Paba  dwell  among  tbem.     Take  upon  ye, 
Ye  who  are  weak  of  body  or  of  heart. 
The  Strangers*  easy  yoke :  beneath  Uieir  sway 
Ye  may  remember  me  without  regret. 
Soon  take  your  choice,  and  speedily  depart, 
Lest  ye  impede  the  adventurers.  . .  As  he  spake. 
Tears  flow'd,  and  groans  were  heard.     The  line  was 

drawn. 
Which  whoso  would  accept  the  Strangers'  yoke 
Should  pass.     A  multitude  o'erpast  the  line ; 
But  all  the  youth  of  Astlan  crowded  roimd 
Yuhidthiton,  their  own  beloved  King. 

So  two  days  long,  with  unremitting  toil. 
The  barks  of  Britain  to  the  adventurers 
Bore  due  supply ;  and  to  new  habitants 
The  city  of  the  Cymry  spread  her  gates ; 
And  in  the  vale  around,  and  on  the  heights. 
Their  numerous  tents  were  pitch'd.  Meantime  the  tale 
Of  ruin  went  abroad,  and  how  the  Gods 
Had  driven  her  sons  from  Aztlan.     To  the  King, 
Companions  of  his  venturous  enterprise. 
The  bold  repair'd ;  the  timid  and  the  weak. 
All  whom,  averse  fh)m  perilous  wanderings, 
A  gentler  nature  had  disposed  to  peace, 
Beneath  the  Strangers'  easy  rule  remain'd. 
Now  the  third  morning  came.     At  break  of  day 
The  mountain  echoes  to  the  busy  sound 
Of  multitudes.     Before  the  moving  tribe 
The  Pabas  bear,  enclosed  trom  public  sight, 
Mcxitli ;  and  the  ashes  of  the  Kings 
Follow  the  Chair  of  God.  i     Yuhidthiton 
Then  leads  the  marshall'd  ranks,  and  by  his  side. 
Silent  and  thoughtfully,  went  Tlalala. 


tage  of  this  weakness,  he  assumed  a  new  form  erery  tine  to 
gain  a  new  image  in  which  he  might  be  worshipped.  The 
natural  timidity  of  the  Indians  aided  the  design  of  the  Devil, 
and  he  appeared  to  them  In  horrible  and  affrighting  figures 
that  he  might  have  them  the  more  submissive  to  his  will ;  for 
this  reason  it  Is  that  the  Idols  which  we  still  see  in  Mexico, 
placed  In  the  comers  of  the  streets  as  spoils  of  the  Gospel, 
are  so  deformed  and  ugly." —  Fr.  Avguitim  Davila  Padiila. 
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At  the  north  gate  of  Aztlan,  Malinal, 
Borne  in  a  Iitt«r,  waited  their  approach ; 
And  now  alighting,  as  the  train  drew  nigh, 
Propt  by  a  friendly  arm,  with  feeble  step 
Advanced  to  meet  the  King.     Tuhidthiton, 
With  eye  severe  and  darkening  countenance, 
Met  his  advance.     I  did  not  think,  quoth  he, 
Thou  wouldst  have  ventured  this  I  and  liefer  &r 
Should  I  have  borne  away  with  me  the  thought 
That  Malinal  had  shunn'd  his  brother's  sight. 
Because  their  common  blood  yet  raised  in  him 
A  sense  of  his  own  shame  I . .  Comest  thou  to  show 
Those  wounds,  the  marks  of  thine  unnatural  war 
Against  thy  country  ?     Or  to  boast  the  meed 
Of  thy  dishonour,  that  thou  tarriest  here, 
Sharing  the  bounty  of  the  Conqueror, 
While,  with  the  remnant  of  his  countrymen. 
Saving  the  Gods  of  Aztlan  and  the  name, 
Thy  brother  and  thy  King  goes  forth  to  seek 
His  fortune  1 

Calm  and  low  the  youth  replied, 
III  dost  thou  judge  of  me,  Tuhidthiton  I 
And  rashly  doth  my  brother  wrong  the  heart 
He  better  should  have  known  I     Howbeit,  I  come 
Prepared  for  grief.     These  honourable  wounds 
Were  gained  when,  singly,  at  Caermadoc,  I 
Opposed  the  ruffian  Hoamcn  :  and  even  now. 
Thus  feeble  as  thou  seest  me,  come  I  thence. 
For  this  farewell.     Brother, .  .  Tuhidthiton,. . 
By  the  true  love  which  thou  didst  bear  my  youth. 
Which  ever,  with  a  love  as  true,  my  heart 
Hath  answered, . .  by  the  memory  of  that  hour 
When  at  our  mother's  funeral  pile  we  stood, 
Go  not  away  in  wrath,  but  call  to  mind 
What  thou  hast  ever  known  me  !     Side  by  side 
We  fought  against  the  Strangers,  side  by  side 
We  fell ;  together  in  the  council-hall 
We  counsell'd  peace,  together  in  the  field 
Of  the  assembly  pledged  the  word  of  peace. 
When  plots  of  secret  slaughter  were  devised, 
I  raised  my  voice  alone,  alone  I  kept 
My  plighted  faith,  alone  I  prophesied 
The  judgement  of  just  Heaven ;  for  this  I  bore 
Reproach  and  shame  and  wrongful  banishment, 
In  the  action  self -approved,  and  justified 
By  this  unhappy  issue. 

As  he  spake. 
Did  natural  feeling  strive  within  the  King, 
And  thoughts  of  other  days,  and  brotherly  love. 
And  inward  consciousness  that  had  he  too 
Stood  forth,  obedient  to  his  better  mind. 
Nor  weakly  yielded  to  the  wily  priests, 
Wilftilly  blind,  perchance  even  now  in  peace 
The  kingdom  of  his  fathers  had  preserved 
Her  name  and  empire. . .  Malinal,  he  cried. 
Thy  brother's  heart  is  sore :  in  better  times 


1  It  will  scarcely  be  believed  that  the  resemblance  between 
Mexico  and  Messiah  should  have  been  adduced  as  a  proof 
that  America  was  peopled  by  the  ten  tribes.    Fr.  Estevan  de 


I  may  with  kindlier  thoughts  remember  thee 
And  honour  thy  true  virtue.  Now,  farewell ! 

So  saying,  to  his  heart  he  held  the  youth, 
Then  tum'd  away.     But  then  cried  TIalala, 
Farewell,  Tuhidthiton  !  the  Tiger  cried ; 
For  I  too  will  not  leave  my  native  land, . . 
Thou  who  wert  King  of  Aztlan .'  Go  thy  way ; 
And  be  it  prosperous.     Through  the  gate  thou  icest 
Ton  tree  that  overhangs  my  father's  house ; 
My  father  lies  beneath  it     Call  to  mind 
Sometimes  that  tree  ;  for  at  its  foot  in  peace 
Shall  TIalala  be  laid,  who  will  not  live 
Survivor  of  his  country. 

Thus  he  said. 
And  through  the  gate,  regardless  of  the  King, 
Tum'd  to  his  native  door.     Tuhidthiton 
Follow'd,  and  Madoc  ;  but  in  vain  their  wonis 
Essay'd  to  move  the  Tiger's  steady  hiart ; 
When  fh>m  the  door  a  tottering  boy  came  forth 
And  clung  around  his  knees  with  joyful  cries, 
And  called  him  fiither.     At  the  joyful  sound 
Out  ran  Ilanquel ;  and  the  astonish'd  man 
Beheld  his  wife  and  boy,  whom  sure  he  deem'd 
Whelm'd  in  the  flood ;  but  them  the  British  buts, 
Returning  homeward  fh)m  their  merciful  quest. 
Found  floating  on  the  waters. .  .  For  a  whUe, 
Abandon'd  by  all  desperate  thoughts,  he  stood : 
Soon  he  collected,  and  to  liadoc  tum'd. 
And  said,  O  Prince,  this  woman  and  her  boy 
I  leave  to  thee.     As  thou  hast  ever  foimd 
In  me  a  fearless  unrelenting  foe. 
Fighting  with  ceaseless  zeal  his  country*8  cause. 
Respect  them  I .  .  Nay,  Ilanquel  I  hast  thou  yet 
To  learn  with  what  unshakeable  resolve 
My  soul  maintains  its  purposes  ?  I  leave  thee 
To  a  brave  foe's  protection.  . .  Lay  me,  Madoc, 
Here,  in  my  Other's  grave. 

With  that  he  took 
His  mantle  off,  and  veil'd  Hanquel's  hce ; . . 
Woman,  thou  may'st  not  look  upon  the  Sun, 
Who  sets  to  rise  no  more  I . .  That  done,  he  placed 
His  javelin  hilt  against  the  ground ;  the  point 
He  fitted  to  his  heart;  and,  holding  firm 
The  shaft,  fell  fonvard,  still  with  steady  hand 
Guiding  the  death-blow  on. 

So  in  the  land 
Madoc  was  left  sole  Lord  ;  and  fkr  away 
Tuhidthiton  led  forth  the  Aztecas, 
To  spread  in  other  lands  Mezitll's  name,^ 
And  rear  a  mightier  empire,  and  set  up 
Again  their  foul  idolatry ;  till  He-aven, 
Making  blind  Zeal  and  bloody  Avarice 
Its  ministers  of  vengeance,  sent  among  them 
The  heroic  Spaniard's  unrelenting  swoid. 


Salasar  discovered  this  wise  argument,  which  is  noticed  b 
Gregorio  Garcia*8  very  credulous  and  very  learned  work** 
the  Origin  of  the  Indians,  1.  Ui.  c.  vil.  |  a. 


L. 
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BALLADS  AND  METRICAL  TALES. 


MABT,  THE  ^lAlD  OF  THE  INN. 


Tbc  circumstances  related  in  the  following  Ballad  were  told 
me  when  a  school-boy,  as  haying  happened  in  the  north  of 
Eufland.     Either  Furaes  or  Kirkstall  Abbey  (I  forget 
whidi)  was  named  an  the  scene.    The  original  story  how- 
erer  is  in  Dr.  Plot's  History  of  StafTonlshire. 
"  Amongst  the  unusual  accidents."  say*  tliis  amusing  author, 
"  that  hare  attended  the  female  sex  in  the  course  of  their 
lives,  I  think  I  may  also  reckon  the  narrow  escapes  they 
have  made  from  death.    Whereof  I  met  with  one  men- 
tioned with  admiration  by  every  body  at  I<eck,  that  hap- 
pened not  far  off  at  the  Black  Meer  of  Morridge,  which, 
though  famous  for  nothing  for  which  ft  is  commonly  re- 
puted $o,  (as  that  it  is  bottomless,  no  cattle  will  drink  of  it, 
or  birds  fly  over  or  settle  upon  it,  all  which  I  found  false.) 
jet  is  so,  for  the  signal  deliverance  of  a  poor  woman,  en- 
ticed thither  in  a  dismal  stormy  night,  by  a  bloody  ruffian, 
who  had  first  gotten  hrr  with  child,  and  intended  in  this 
remote  inhospitable  place  to  have  dispatched  her  by  drown- 
ing.   The  same  night  (Providence  so  ordering  it)  there 
were  several  persons  of  inferior  rank  drinking  in  an  ale- 
house at  Leek,  whereof  one  having  been  out,  and  observing 
tile  darkness  and  other  ill  circumstances  of  the  weather, 
coming  in  again,  said  to  the  rest  of  his  companions,  that  he 
Were  a  stout  man  indeed  that  would  venture  to  go  to  the 
Black  Meer  of  Morridge  in  such  a  night  as  that:  to  which 
one  of  them  replying,  that  for  a  cruwn  or  some  such  sum 
he  would  undertake  it,  the  rest  joining  their  purses,  said  he 
should  have  his  demand.    The  bargain  being  struck,  away 
he  went  on  his  Journey  with  a  stick  in  his  hand,  which  he 
was  to  leave  there  as  a  testimony  of  his  performance.     At 
length,  coming  near  the  Meer,  he  heard  the  lamentable 
cries  of  this  distressed  woman,  b(>gging  for  mercy,  wliich 
at  first  put  him  to  a  stand  ;  but  being  a  man  of  great  re- 
solution and  some  policy,  he  went  bi>ldiy  on  however, 
counterfeiting  the  presence  of  divers  other  ])ersons,  calling 
Jack,  Dick,  and  Tom,  and  crying,  *  Here  are  the  rogues 
we  looked  for.*  &c. ;  which  being  heard  by  the  murderer, 
he  left  the  woman  and  fled ;  whom  tlie  other  man  found 
by  the  Meer  side  almost  stripped  of  her  clothes,  and 
brought  her  with  him  to  Lcok  a^  an  ample  testimony  of 
his  having  been  at  the  Meer,  and  of  God's  providence  too.*' 
—  P.  291. 
The  metre  is  Mr.  lewis's  invention ;  and  metre  is  one  of  the 
few  things  concerning  which  popularity  may  be  admitted 
as  a  proof  of  merit.    The  ballad  lias  t)ccomc  i>opuiar  owing 
to  the  metre  and  the  story  ;  nod  it  has  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  One  picture  by  Mr.  Barker. 


2. 
No  pity  she  looks  for,  no  alms  doth  she  seek ; 

Nor  for  raiment  nor  food  doth  she  care : 
Through  her  tatters  the  ivinds  of  the  winter  Uow 

bleak 
On  that  withcr*d  breast,  and  her  weather-worn  cheek 
Hath  the  hue  of  a  mortal  desi>air. 

3. 
Tet  cheerful  and  happy,  nor  distant  the  day. 

Poor  Mary  the  Maniac  hath  been  ; 
The  Traveller  remembers  who  joumey*d  this  way 
No  damsel  so  lovely,  no  damsel  so  gay. 

As  Mary,  the  Maid  of  the  Inn. 

4. 

Her  cheerful  address  flll'd  the  guests  with  delight 

As  she  welcomed  them  in  with  a  smile ; 
Her  heart  was  a  stranger  to  childish  affHght, 
And  Mary  would  walk  by  the  Abbey  at  night 
When  the  wind  whistled  down  the  dark  aisle. 

6. 
She  loved,  and  young  Richard  had  settled  the  day» 

And  she  hoped  to  be  happy  for  life  : 
But  Richard  was  idle  and  worthless,  and  they 
Who  knew  him  would  pity  poor  Mar>-,  and  say 

That  she  was  too  good  for  his  wife. 


'Twas  in  autumn,  and  stormy  and  dark  was  the  night. 

And  fast  were  the  windows  and  door ; 
Two  guests  sat  enjoying  the  Are  that  burnt  bright, 
And  smoking  in  silence  with  tranquil  delight 
They  listen'd  to  hear  the  wind  roar. 


"  'Tls  pleasant,"  cried  one,  "  seated  by  the  flre-side. 

To  hear  the  wind  whistle  without." 
"  What  a  night  for  the  Abbey  1"  his  comrade  replied, 
Methinks  a  man*s  courage  would  now  be  well  tried 

Who  should  wander  the  ruins  about. 


M 


8. 


]. 

Who  Is  yonder  poor  Maniac,  whose  wildly-fix*d  eyes 
Seem  a  heart  overcharged  to  express  ? 

She  weeps  not,  yet  often  and  deeply  she  sighs ; 

She  never  complains,  but  her  silence  implies 
The  composure  of  settled  distress. 


*( 


I  myself,  like  a  school-boy,  should  tremble  to  hear 

The  hoarse  ivy  shake  over  my  head ; 
And  could  fancy  I  saw,  half  persuaded  by  fear, 
Some  ugly  old  Abbot's  grim  spirit  appear. 

For  this  wind  might  awaken  the  dead  !  ** 

9. 

"  m  wager  a  dinner,"  the  other  one  cried, 
"  That  Mary  would  venture  there  now." 
"  Then  wager  and  lose  !  '*  with  a  sneer  he  replied, 
**  111  warrant  she'd  fancy  a  ghost  by  her  side. 
And  &int  if  she  saw  a  white  cow." 
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10. 
**  Will  Mary  this  charge  on  her  courage  allow  ?  ** 

His  companion  exclalm'd  with  a  smile ; 
« I  shall  vkin, .  .'for  I  know  she  will  venture  there  now, 
And  earn  a  new  bonnet  by  bringini;  a  bough 

From  the  elder  that  grows  in  the  aisle." 

11. 

With  fearless  good-humour  did  Mary  comply. 

And  her  way  to  the  Abbey  she  bent ; 
The  night  was  dark,  and  the  wind  was  high. 
And  as  hollowly  howling  it  swept  through  the  sky. 
She  shivered  with  cold  as  she  went. 

12. 
O'er  the  path  so  well  known  still  proceeded  the  Maid 

Where  the  Abbey  rose  dim  on  the  sight ; 
Through  the  gateway  she  enterM,  she  felt  not  af^id, 
Tet  the  ruins  were  lonely  and  wild,  and  their  shade 

Seem'd  to  deepen  the  gloom  of  tiie  night 

13. 
All  around  her  was  silent,  save  when  the  rude  blast 

Howl'd  dismally  round  the  old  pile ; 
Over  weed-cover*d  fragments  she  fearlessly  pass'd. 
And  arrived  at  the  innermost  ruin  at  last 

Where  the  elder-tree  grew  in  the  aisle. 

14. 
Well  pleased  did  she  reach  it,  and  quickly  drew  near, 

And  hastily  gather*d  the  bough ; 
When  the  sound  of  a  voice  seem'd  to  rise  on  her  ear, 
She  paused,  and  she  listcn'd  intently,  in  fear, 

And  her  heart  panted  painfully  now. 

15. 

The  wind  blew,  the  hoarse  ivy  shook  over  her  head, 
She  listen'd .  .  nought  else  could  she  hear  ; 

The  wind  fell ;  her  heart  sunk  in  her  bosom  with 
dread. 

For  she  heard  in  the  ruins  distinctly  the  tread 
Of  footsteps  approaching  her  near. 

16. 
Behind  a  wide  column  half  breathless  with  fear 

She  crept  to  conceal  herself  there : 
That  instant  the  moon  o*er  a  dark  cloud  shone  clear, 
And  she  saw  in  the  moonlight  two  ruffians  appear. 

And  between  them  a  corpse  did  they  bear. 

17. 
Then  Mary  could  feel  her  heart-blood  curdle  cold ; 

Again  the  rough  wind  hurried  by, .  . 
It  blew  off  the  hat  of  the  one,  and  behold 
Even  close  to  the  feet  of  poor  Mary  it  roll'd, . . 

She  felt,  and  expected  to  die. 

18. 
*<  Curse  the  hat !  **  he  exclaims :  "  Nay,  come  on  till 
we  hide 
The  dead  body,**  his  comrade  replies. 
She  beholds  them  in  safety  pass  on  by  her  side. 
She  seises  the  hat,  fear  her  courage  supplied, 
And  fast  through  the  Abbey  she  flics. 


19. 
She  ran  with  wild  speed,  she  rush*d  in  at  the  door, 

She  gazed  in  her  terror  around. 
Then  her  limbs  could  support  their  faint  burthen  no 

more. 
And  exhausted  and  breathless  she  sank  on  the  floor, 
Unable  to  utter  a  sound. 

20. 
Ere  yet  her  pale  lips  could  the  story  impart. 

For  a  moment  the  hat  met  her  view  ; . . 
Her  eyes  fhxn  that  otuect  convulsively  start. 
For . .  what  a  cold  horror  then  thrilled  through  her 
heart 
When  the  name  of  her  Richard  she  knew  I 

21. 
Where  the  old  Abbey  stands,  on  the  common  hard  by, 

His  gibbet  is  now  to  be  seen  ; 
His  irons  you  still  from  the  road  may  espy  ; 
The  traveller  beholds  them,  and  thinks  with  a  sigh 

Of  poor  Mary,  the  Maid  of  the  Inn. 

Bristol,  1796. 


DONICA. 


"  In  Finland  there  is  a  Castle  which  is  called  the  Kev  Rock, 
moated  abotit  with  a  river  of  unsounded  depth,  the  water 
black,  and  the  fish  therein  very  distasteful  to  the  palate. 
In  this  are  spectres  often  seen,  which  foreshow  eitlier  tlie 
death  of  the  Governor,  or  of  some  prime  officer  belmifiug 
to  the  place ;  and  most  commonly  it  appearcth  in  the  shape 
of  a  harper,  sweetly  singing  and  dallying  and  playing  under 
the  water. 

**  It  is  reported  of  one  Douica,  that  after  she  was  dead,  the 
Devil  walked  in  her  body  for  the  space  of  two  years,  to 
that  none  suspected  but  she  was  still  alive ;  for  she  did 
both  speak  and  eat,  though  very  sparingly ;  only  she  had  a 
deep  paleness  on  her  countenance,  which  was  the  only  sign 
of  d^ath.  At  length  a  Magician  coming  by  where  she  was 
then  in  the  company  of  many  other  virgins,  a*  soon  as  be 
beheld  her  he  said,  '  Fair  Maids,  why  keep  you  company 
with  this  dead  Virgin,  whom  you  suppose  to  be  alive  ?  * 
when,  taking  away  the  magic  charm  which  was  tied  under 
her  arm,  the  body  fell  down  lifeless  and  without  motion." 

The  following  Ballad  is  founded  on  these  stories.  They  are 
to  be  found  in  the  notes  to  Tkf  Hierarchic*  *^  Ike  BUued 
jingels  i  a  Poem  by  Thomas  Heywood,  printed  In  fdio  by 
Adam  Islip,  1636. 


High  on  a  rock  whose  castle  shade 
Darken'd  the  lake  below. 

In  ancient  strength  majestic  stood 
The  towers  of  Arlinkow. 

The  flsher  in  the  lake  below 
Durst  never  cast  his  net. 

Nor  ever  swallow  in  its  waves 
Her  passing  wing  would  wet. 
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Tbe  cattle  from  its  ominous  banks 

In  wild  alann  would  run, 
Though  parch*d  with  thirst,  and  fiiint  beneath 

The  summer's  scorching  sun. 

For  sometimes  when  no  passing  breeze 

The  long  lank  sedges  waved, 
All  white  with  foam  and  heaving  high 

Its  deafening  billows  raved. 

And  when  the  tempest  from  its  base 

The  rooted  pine  would  shake, 
The  powerless  storm  unruffling  swept 

Across  the  calm  dead  lake. 

And  ever  then  when  death  drew  near 

The  house  of  Arlinkow, 
Its  dark  unfiithom*d  waters  sent 

Strange  music  from  below. 

The  Lord  of  Arllnkow  was  old. 

One  only  child  had  he, 
Donica  was  the  Maiden'tt  name. 

As  fair  as  fair  might  be. 

A  bloom  as  bright  as  opening  mom 
SuffUsed  her  clear  white  cheek ; 

The  music  of  her  voice  was  mild. 
Her  full  dark  eyes  were  meek. 

Far  was  her  beauty  known,  for  none 

So  fair  could  Finland  boast ; 
Her  parents  loved  the  Maiden  much, 

Toung  Eberhard  loved  her  most. 

Together  did  they  hope  to  tread 

The  pleasant  path  of  life. 
For  now  the  day  drew  near  to  make 

Donica  £berhard*s  wife. 

The  eve  was  fair  and  mild  the  air. 

Along  the  lake  they  stray ; 
The  eastern  hill  reflected  bright 

The  tints  of  fading  day. 

And  brightly  o*er  the  water  8tream*d 

The  liquid  radiance  wide  ; 
Donica*s  little  dog  ran  on 

And  gambol'd  at  her  side. 

Youth,  health,  and  love  bloom'd  on  her  cheek, 

Her  full  dark  eyes  express 
In  many  a  glance  to  Eberhard 

Her  soul's  meek  tenderness. 

Nor  sound  was  heard,  nor  passing  gale 
Sigh*d  through  the  long  lank  sedge ; 

The  air  was  husb*d,  no  little  wave 
Dimpled  the  water's  edge  : 

yrhen  suddenly  the  lake  sent  forth 

Its  music  from  beneath. 
And  slowly  o'er  the  waters  sailed 

The  solemn  sounds  of  death. 


As  those  deep  sounds  of  death  arose, 

Donica*s  cheek  grew  pale. 
And  in  the  arms  of  Eberhard 

The  lifeless  Bfaiden  felL 

Loudly  the  Youth  in  terror  shrlek*d, 

And  loud  he  call'd  for  aid. 
And  with  a  wild  and  eager  look 

Gazed  on  the  lifeless  Maid. 

But  soon  again  did  better  thoughts 

In  Eberhard  arise. 
And  he  with  trembling  hope  beheld 

The  Maiden  raise  her  eyes. 

And  on  his  arm  reclined  she  moved 

With  feeble  pace  and  slow. 
And  soon  with  strength  recovered  reach*d 

The  towers  of  Arllnkow. 

Yet  never  to  Donica's  cheeks 

Returned  their  lively  hue ; 
Her  cheeks  were  deathy  white  and  wan, 

Her  lips  a  livid  blue  ; 

Her  eyes  so  bright  and  black  of  yore 
Were  now  more  black  and  bright. 

And  beara'd  strange  lustre  in  her  fkce 
So  deadly  wan  and  white. 

The  dog  that  gambol'd  by  her  side, 

And  loved  with  her  to  stray. 
Now  at  his  altcr'd  mistress  howl'd. 

And  fled  in  fear  away. 

Yet  did  the  faithful  Eberhard 

Not  love  the  Maid  the  less  ; 
He  gazed  with  sorrow,  but  he  gazed 

With  deeper  tenderness. 

And  when  he  found  her  health  unharm*d 

He  would  not  brook  delay. 
But  press'd  the  not  unwilling  Maid 

To  fix  the  bridal  day. 

And  when  at  length  it  came,  with  joy 

He  haird  the  bridal  day. 
And  onward  to  the  house  of  God 

They  went  their  willing  way. 

But  when  they  at  the  altar  stood, 

And  heard  the  sacred  rite. 
The  bal!ow*d  taiwrs  dimly  strcam'd 

A  pale  sulphureous  light 

And  when  the  Youth  with  holy  warmth 

Her  hand  in  his  did  hold. 
Sudden  he  felt  Donlca's  hand 

Grow  deadly  damp  and  cold. 

But  loudly  then  he  shriek  *d,  for  lo! 

A  Spirit  met  his  view, 
And  Eberhard  in  the  angel  form 

His  own  Donica  knew. 
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That  instant  from  her  earthly  frame 

A  Dsmon  howling  fled, 
And  at  the  side  of  Eberhard 

The  livid  corpse  fell  dead. 

Bristolt  179& 


RUDIGER. 


**  Dif  eri  Princes  and  Noblemen  being  asterobled  In  a  beau- 
tinil  and  fair  Palace,  which  was  situate  upon  the  river 
Rhine,  they  beheld  a  boat  or  small  barge  make  toward  the 
shore,  drawn  by  a  Swan  in  a  silver  chain,  the  one  end 
flutened  about  her  neck,  the  other  to  the  vessel ;  and  in 
it  an  unknown  soldier,  a  man  of  a  comely  personage 
and  graceful  presence,  who  stopt  upon  the  shore  ;  which 
done,  the  boat  guided  by  the  Swan  left  him,  and  floated 
down  the  river.  This  man  fell  afterward  in  le«igue  with  a 
(klr  gentlewoman,  married  her,  and  by  her  had  many 
children.  After  some  years,  the  same  Swan  came  with  the 
same  barge  unto  the  same  place ;  the  soldier  entering  into 
it.  was  carried  thence  the  way  he  came,  left  wife,  children, 
and  family,  and  was  never  seen  amongst  them  after." 

**  Now  who  can  Judge  this  to  be  other  than  one  of  those 
spirits  that  are  named  Incubi  ?  "  says  Thomas  Heywood. 
I  have  adopted  his  story,  but  not  his  solution,  making  the 
unknown  soldier  not  an  evil  spirit,  but  one  who  liad  pur- 
chased prosperity  (h>m  a  malevolent  being,  by  the  promised 
sacrifice  of  bis  first-bom  child. 


Bright  on  the  mountain's  heathy  slope 
The  day's  last  splendours  shine. 

And  rich  with  many  a  radiant  hue. 
Gleam  gaily  on  the  Khine. 

And  many  a  one  from  M'aldhurst's  walls 

Along  the  river  stroll'd, 
As  ruffling  o'er  the  pleasant  stream 

The  evening  gales  came  cold. 

So  as  they  stray'd  a  swan  they  saw 

Sail  stately  up  and  strong. 
And  by  a  silver  chain  he  drew 

A  little  boat  along. 

Whose  streamer  to  the  gentle  breexe 
Long  floating  fluttered  light ; 

Beneath  whose  crimson  canopy 
There  lay  reclined  a  knight 

With  arching  crest  and  swelling  breast 

On  saird  the  stately  swan. 
And  lightly  up  the  parting  tide 

The  little  boat  came  on. 

And  onwanl  to  the  shore  they  drew. 
Where  having  left  the  knight, 

The  little  boat  adown  the  stream 
Fell  soon  beyond  the  sight. 

Was  never  a  knight  in  Waldhurst*s  walls 
Could  with  this  stranger  vie. 

Was  never  a  youth  at  aught  esteemM 
When  Rudigcr  was  by. 


Was  never  a  maid  in  Waldhurrt*8  walla 
Might  match  with  Margaret ; 

Her  cheek  was  fedr,  her  eyes  were  dark, 
Her  silken  locks  like  jet 

And  many  a  rich  and  noble  youth 

Had  sought  to  win  the  fair. 
But  never  a  rich  and  noble  youth 

Could  rival  Rudiger. 

At  every  tilt  and  tourney  he 

Still  bore  away  the  prize ; 
For  knightly  feats  superior  still, 

And  knightly  court^ies. 

His  gallant  feats,  his  looks,  his  love. 

Soon  won  the  willing  fair ; 
And  soon  did  Margaret  become 

The  wife  of  Rudigcr. 

Like  morning  dreams  of  happiness 
Fast  roll'd  the  months  away ; 

For  he  was  kind  and  she  was  kind. 
And  who  so  blest  as  they  ? 

Yet  Rudiger  would  sometimes  sit 

Absorbed  in  silent  thought. 
And  his  dark  downward  eye  would  seem 

With  anxious  meaning  fraught : 

But  soon  he  raised  his  looks  again, 

And  smiled  his  cares  away. 
And  mid  the  hall  of  gaiety 

Was  none  like  him  so  gay. 

And  onward  roll'd  the  waning  months. 

The  hour  apiKiinted  came. 
And  Margaret  her  Rudiger 

Hail'd  with  a  father's  name. 

But  silently  did  Rudiger 

The  little  infant  see  ; 
And  darkly  on  the  babe  he  gazed,— 

A  gloomy  man  was  he. 

And  when  to  bless  the  little  babe 

The  holy  Father  came, 
To  cleanse  the  stains  of  sin  away 

In  Christ's  redeeming  name. 

Then  did  the  cheek  of  Rudiger 

Assume  a  death-pale  hue. 
And  on  his  clammy  forehead  stood 

The  cold  convulsive  dew ; 

And  filtering  in  his  speech  he  bade 

The  Priest  the  rites  delav, 
Till  he  could,  to  right  health  restore*!. 

Enjoy  the  febtive  day. 

When  o'er  the  many-tinted  sky 

He  saw  the  day  decline, 
He  calle<i  upon  his  Margaret 

To  walk  beside  the  Rhine ; 
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«*  And  ire  wUI  take  the  little  babe, 
F<Hr  loft  the  breeae  that  blowi. 

And  the  mild  murmun  of  the  stream 
Will  lull  him  to  repose." 

And  80  together  forth  they  went. 
The  evening  breeze  was  mlld» 

And  Rudiger  upon  his  arm 
Pillow'd  the  little  child. 

Many  gay  companies  that  eve 

Along  the  river  roam. 
But  when  the  mist  began  to  rise. 

They  all  betook  them  home. 

Tet  Rudiger  continued  still 

Along  the  banks  to  roam, 
Nor  aught  could  Margaret  prevail 

To  turn  his  footsteps  home. 

**  Oh  turn  thee,  turn  thee,  Rudiger  I 

The  rising  mists  behold. 
The  evening  wind  is  damp  and  chill, 

The  UtUe  babe  is  cold!" 

'*  Now  hush  thee,  hush  thee,  Margaret, 

The  mists  will  do  no  harm. 
And  fhrni  the  wind  the  little  babe 

Is  shelter'd  on  my  arm." 

**  Oh  turn  thee,  turn  thee,  Rudiger ! 

Why  onward  wilt  thou  roam  ? 
The  moon  is  up,  the  night  is  cold. 

And  we  are  far  from  home." 

He  answer'd  not ;  for  now  he  saw 
A  Swan  come  sailing  strong, 

And  by  a  silver  chain  he  drew 
A  little  boat  along. 

To  shore  they  came,  and  to  the  boat 

Fast  leapt  he  with  the  child. 
And  in  leapt  Margaret .  .  breathless  now, 

And  pale  with  fear,  and  wild. 

With  arching  crest  and  swelling  breast 

On  saird  the  stately  Swan, 
And  lightly  down  the  rapid  tide 

The  little  boat  went  on. 

The  full  orb'd  moon,  that  beamM  around 
Pale  splendour  through  the  night, 

Cast  through  the  crimson  canopy 
A  dim  discolour'd  light. 

And  swiftly  down  the  hurrying  stream 

In  silence  still  they  sail. 
And  the  long  streamer  fluttering  fast, 

Flapp'd  to  the  heavy  gale. 

And  he  was  mute  in  sullen  thought. 
And  she  was  mute  with  fear. 

Nor  sound  but  of  the  parting  tide 
Broke  on  the  listening  ear. 


The  little  babe  began  to  cry ; 

Then  Margaret  raised  her  head. 
And  with  a  quick  and  hollow  voice, 

"  Give  me  the  child  1"  she  said. 

**  Now  hush  thee,  hush  thee,  Margaret, 

Nor  my  poor  heart  distress ! 
I  do  but  pay  perforce  the  price 

Of  former  happiness. 

**  And  hush  thee  too,  my  little  babe ! 

Thy  cries  so  feeble  cease ; 
Lie  still,  lie  stiU ; . .  a  Uttle  whUe 

And  thou  shalt  be  at  peace." 

So  as  he  spake  to  land  they  drew. 

And  swift  he  stept  on  shore. 
And  him  behind  did  Margaret 

Close  follow  evermore. 

It  was  a  place  all  desolate, 
Nor  house  nor  tree  was  there ; 

But  there  a  rocky  mountain  rose, 
Barren,  and  bleak,  and  bare. 

And  at  its  base  a  cavern  yawn'd. 
No  eye  its  depth  might  view, 

For  in  the  moon-beam  shining  round 
That  darkness  darker  grew. 

Cold  horror  crept  through  Margaret's  blood. 
Her  heart  it  paused  with  fear, 

When  Rudiger  approach'd  the  cave, 
And  cried,  "  Lo,  I  am  here ! " 

A  deep  sepulchral  sound  the  cave 

Retum'd,  «•  Lo,  I  am  here  I " 
And  black  from  out  the  cavern  gloom 

Two  giant  arms  appear. 

And  Rudiger  approached,  and  held 

The  little  in&nt  nigh  ; 
Then  Margaret  shriek'd,  and  gather*d  then 

New  powers  from  agony. 

And  round  the  baby  fast  and  close 
Her  trembling  arms  she  folds. 

And  with  a  strong  convulsive  grasp 
The  little  infant  holds. 

"  Now  help  me,  Jesus  ! "  loud  she  cries. 

And  loud  on  God  she  calls ; 
Then  from  the  grasp  of  Rudiger 

The  little  infant  falls. 

The  mother  holds  her  precious  babe ; 

But  the  black  arms  clasp'd  him  round, 
And  dragged  the  wretched  Rudiger 

Adown  the  dark  profound. 

Bristol,  179& 
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JASPAR. 

Jaspar  was  poor,  and  vice  and  want 
Hod  made  his  heart  like  stone ; 

And  Jaspar  look'd  with  envious  eyes 
On  riches  not  his  own. 

On  plunder  bent  abroad  he  went 

Toward  the  close  of  day, 
And  loitered  on  the  lonely  road 

Impatient  for  his  prey. 

No  traveller  came .  .  he  loiter'd  long. 

And  often  look'd  around. 
And  paused  and  listenM  eagerly 

To  catch  some  coming  sound. 

He  sate  him  down  beside  the  stream 

That  crost  the  lonely  way. 
So  fair  a  scene  might  well  have  charm *d 

All  evil  thoughts  away : 

He  sate  beneath  a  willow  tree 
^Vhich  cast  a  trembling  shade ; 

The  gentle  river  fUll  in  front 
A  little  island  made ; 

Where  pleasantly  the  moon-beam  shone 

Upon  the  poplar  trees. 
Whose  shadow  on  the  stream  below 

Play'd  slowly  to  the  breeze. 

He  listened . .  and  he  heard  the  wind 
That  waved  the  willow  tree ; 

He  heard  the  waters  flow  along, 
And  murmur  quietly. 

He  listen'd  for  the  traveller's  tread, 
The  nightingale  sung  sweet ; .  . 

He  started  up,  for  now  he  heard 
The  sound  of  coming  feet ; 

He  started  up  and  graspt  a  stake. 

And  waited  for  his  prey ; 
There  came  a  lonely  traveller, 

And  Jaspar  crost  hb  way. 

But  Jaspar*s  threats  and  curses  fall'd 

The  traveller  to  appal, 
He  would  not  lightly  yield  the  purse 

Which  held  his  UtUc  all. 

Awhile  he  struggled,  but  he  strove 
With  Jaspar*s  strength  in  vain ; 

Beneath  his  blows  he  fell  and  groan'd. 
And  never  spake  agidn. 

Jaspar  raised  up  the  murder'd  man. 
And  plunged  him  in  the  flood, 

And  in  the  running  water  then 
He  cleansed  his  hands  fh)m  blood. 

The  waters  closed  around  the  corpse. 
And  cleansed  his  hands  fhim  gore. 

The  willow  waved,  the  streams  fiow'd  on. 
And  munnur*d  as  before. 


There  was  no  human  eye  had  seen 
The  blood  the  murderer  spilt. 

And  Jaspar*s  conscience  never  felt 
The  avenging  goad  of  guilt 

And  soon  the  ruffian  had  consumed 

The  gold  he  gain'd  w  iU, 
And  years  of  secret  guilt  pass'd  on, 

And  he  was  needy  stilL 

One  eve  beside  the  alehouse  Are 

He  sate  as  it  befell, 
When  in  their  came  a  labouring  man 

Whom  Jaspar  knew  full  wclL 

He  sate  him  down  by  Jaspar  s  side, 

A  melancholy  man, 
For  spite  of  honest  toil,  the  world 

Went  hard  with  Jonathan. 

His  toil  a  little  eam'd,  and  he 

With  little  was  content ; 
But  sickness  on  his  wife  had  fiillen, 

And  all  was  well-nigh  spent 

Long  with  his  wife  and  little  ones 

He  shared  the  scanty  meal. 
And  saw  their  looks  of  wretchedness. 

And  felt  what  wretches  feel. 

Their  Landlord,  a  hard  man,  that  day. 

Had  seized  the  little  left. 
And  now  the  sufferer  found  himself 

Of  every  thing  bereft 

He  leant  his  head  upon  his  hand, 

His  elbow  on  his  knee, 
And  so  by  Jaspar*s  side  he  sate. 

And  not  a  word  said  he. 

"  Nay, .  .why  so  downcast  ?"  Jaspar  cried, 
"  Come  .  .  cheer  up,  Jonathan  I 

Drink,  neighbour,  drink !  'twill  warm  thy  he 
Come  I  come  !  take  courage,  man  1 " 

He  took  the  cup  that  Jaspar  gave, 
And  down  he  drained  it  quick  j 

"  I  have  a  wife,"  said  Jonathan, 
"  And  she  is  deadly  sick. 

"  She  has  no  bed  to  lie  upon, 

I  saw  them  take  her  bed  . .  . 
And  I  have  children . .  would  to  God 

That  they  and  I  were  dead. 

"  Our  Landlord  he  goes  home  to-night. 
And  he  will  sleep  in  peace  .  . . 

I  would  that  I  were  in  my  grave. 
For  there  all  troubles  cease. 

"  In  vain  I  pray'd  him  to  forbear. 
Though  wealth  enough  has  he! 

God  be  to  him  as  merciless 
As  he  has  been  to  me  1 " 
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When  Jasptr  ww  the  poor  iiiui*k  loul 

On  all  hii  ills  Intent, 
He  plied  him  with  the  heartening  cup, 

And  with  him  forth  he  went 

**  This  Landlord  on  his  homeward  road 

'Twere  easy  now  to  meet 
The  road  is  lonesome,  Jonathan  I 

And  Tengeance,  man  I  is  sweet' 


ft 


He  listenM  to  the  tempter*s  voice, 
The  thought  it  made  him  start ; . . 

His  head  was  hot,  and  wretchedness 
Had  hardened  now  his  heart 

Along  the  lonely  road  they  went 

And  waited  for  their  prey, 
They  sate  them  down  beside  the  stream 

That  crost  the  lonely  way. 

They  sate  them  down  beside  the  stream 

And  never  a  word  they  said. 
They  sate  and  listen'd  silently 

To  hear  the  traveller*s  tread. 

The  night  was  calm,  the  night  was  dark. 

No  star  was  in  the  sky, 
The  wind  it  waved  the  willow  boughs, 

The  stream  flowed  quietly. 

The  night  was  calm,  the  air  was  still, 

Sweet  sung  the  nightingale; 
The  soul  of  Jonathan  was  soothed. 

His  heart  began  to  fail. 

"*Tis  weary  waiting  here,**  he  cried, 

"  And  now  the  hour  is  late, . . . 
Methinks  he  will  not  come  to-night. 

No  longer  let  us  wait" 

**  Have  patience,  man  I  **  the  ruffian  said, 

**  A  little  we  may  wait ; 
But  longer  shall  his  wife  expect 

Her  husband  at  the  gate.*' 

Then  Jonathan  grew  sick  at  heart ) 

*'  My  conscience  yet  is  clear  I 
Jaspar . .  it  is  not  yet  too  late . . 

I  wUl  not  linger  here." 

**  How  now !  **  cried  Jaspar,  **  why,  I  thought 

Thy  conscience  was  asleep ; 
No  more  such  qualms,  the  night  is  darl^ 

The  river  here  is  deep." 

•*  What  matters  that,**  said  Jonathan, 

Whose  blood  began  to  freeie, 
<*When  there  is  One  above  whose  eye 

The  deeds  of  darkness  sees  ?** 

**We  are  safe  enough,**  said  Jaspar  then, 

«•  If  that  be  all  thy  fear  I 
Nor  eye  above,  nor  eye  below. 

Can  pierce  the  darkness  here.** 


That  instant  as  the  murderer  spake 
There  came  a  sodden  light ; 

Strong  as  the  mid-day  sun  it  shone. 
Though  all  around  was  night ; 

It  hung  upon  the  willow  tree. 

It  hung  upon  the  flood. 
It  gave  to  view  the  poplar  isle. 

And  all  the  scene  of  blood. 

The  traveller  who  Journeys  there. 

He  surely  hath  espied 
A  madman  who  has  made  his  home 

Upon  the  river*s  side. 

His  cheek  is  pale,  his  e>*e  is  wild. 
His  look  bespeaks  despair ; 

For  Jaspar  since  that  hour  has  made 
His  home  unshelter'd  there. 

And  fearful  arc  his  dreams  at  night. 
And  dread  to  him  the  day ; 

He  thinks  upon  his  untold  crime. 
And  never  dares  to  pray. 

The  summer  suns,  the  winter  storms, 

OVr  him  unheeded  roll. 
For  heavy  Is  the  weight  of  blood 

Upon  the  maniac*s  souL 

An*.  1798. 


LORD  WILLIAM. 


An  hnitation  of  thli  Ballad  in  French  rmr^  bj  J.  F.  ChAt»- 
lain,  was  printed  at  Tournay,  about  18S0. 


No  eye  beheld  when  WilUam  plunged 
Toung  Edmund  in  the  stream, 

No  human  ear  but  Wllllam*s  heard 
Young  Edmund's  drowning  scream. 

Submissive  all  the  vassals  own*d 
The  murderer  for  their  Lord, 

And  he  as  rIghtfUl  heir  possess'd 
The  house  of  ErlingfonL 

The  ancient  house  of  Erlingford 

Stood  in  a  fhir  domain. 
And  Severn's  ample  waters  near 

Roil'd  through  the  fertile  plain. 

And  often  the  way-faring  man 
Would  love  to  linger  there, 

FoTgetftil  of  his  onward  road. 
To  gaie  on  scenes  so  fidr. 

But  never  could  Lord  William  dare 
To  gase  on  Severn's  stream ; 

In  every  wind  that  swept  its  waves 
He  heard  young  Edmund's  scream. 
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In  vain  at  midnight's  silent  hour 
Sleep  closed  the  murderer's  eyes, 

In  every  dream  the  murderer  saw 
Toung  Edmund's  form  arise. 

In  \'a{n  by  restless  conscience  driven 

Lord  William  left  his  home, 
Far  from  the  scenes  that  saw  his  guilt. 

In  pilgrimage  to  roam  ; 

To  other  climes  the  pilgrim  fled, 

But  could  not  fly  despair  ; 
He  sought  his  home  again,  but  peace 

Was  btill  a  stranger  there. 

Slow  were  the  passing  hours,  yet  swift 
The  months  appear'd  to  roll ; 

And  now  the  day  retum'd  that  shook 
With  terror  William's  soul ; 

A  day  that  William  never  felt 

Return  without  dismay. 
For  well  had  conscience  kalendar'd 

Toung  Edmund's  dying  day. 

A  fearful  day  was  that ;  the  rains 

Fell  fast  with  tempest  roar. 
And  the  swoln  tide  of  Severn  spread 

Far  on  the  level  shore. 

In  vain  Lord  William  sought  the  feast. 

In  vain  he  quaftM  the  bowl, 
And  strove  with  noisy  mirth  to  drovm 

The  anguish  of  his  soul. 

The  tempest,  as  its  sudden  swell 

In  gusty  bowlings  came. 
With  cold  and  death-like  feeling  scem'd 

To  thrill  his  shuddering  frame. 

Reluctant  now,  as  night  came  on. 

His  lonely  couch  he  prest; 
And,  wearied  out,  he  sunk  to  sleep, . . 

To  sleep .  .  but  not  to  rest 

Beside  that  couch  his  brother's  form. 
Lord  Edmund  seem'd  to  stand. 

Such  and  so  pale  as  when  in  death 
He  grasp'd  his  brother's  hand ; 

Such  and  so  pale  his  face  as  when 
With  faint  and  faltering  tongue. 

To  William's  care,  a  dying  charge, 
He  left  his  orphan  son. 

"  I  bade  thee  with  a  father's  love 
My  ori>han  Edmund  guard ; . . 

Well,  William,  hast  thou  kept  thy  charge  ! 
Take  now  thy  due  reward." 

He  started  up,  each  limb  convulsed 

With  agonizing  fear ; 
He  only  heard  the  storm  of  night, . . 

'TwBS  music  to  his  ear. 


>Vhen  lo  1  the  Toioe  of  knid  alann 

His  inmost  soul  appals ; 
«  What  ho  !  Lord  William,  rise  in  haste  I 

The  water  saps  thy  walls  I" 

He  rose  in  haste,  beneath  the  walls 

He  saw  the  flood  appear ; 
It  hemm'd  him  round,  'twas  midnight  now. 

No  human  aid  was  near. 

He  heard  a  shout  of  joy,  for  now 

A  boat  approach'd  the  wall. 
And  eager  to  the  welcome  aid 

They  crowd  for  safety  all. 

•*  My  boat  is  smaU,**  the  boatman  cried, 

"  'Twill  bear  but  one  away ; 
Come  in,  Lord  William,  and  do  ye 

In  God's  protection  stay." 

Strange  feeling  fill'd  them  at  his  voice 

Even  in  that  hour  of  woe. 
That,  save  their  Lord,  there  was  not  one 

Who  wish'd  with  him  to  go. 

But  William  leapt  into  the  boat. 

His  terror  was  so  sore ; 
*'  Thou  Shalt  have  half  my  gold,"  he  cried. 

Haste . .  hnstc  to  yonder  shore.' 


«• 


The  boatman  plied  the  oar,  the  boat 

Went  light  along  the  stream  ; 
Sudden  Lord  William  heard  a  cry 

Like  Edmund's  drowning  scream. 

The  boatman  paused,  **  Methought  I  heard 

A  child's  distressful  cry  I" 
"  'Twas  but  the  howling  wind  of  night,** 

Lord  William  made  reply. 

** Haste .  .haste . .  ply  swift  and  strong  the  oar ; 

Haste .  .  haste  across  the  stream ! " 
Again  Lord  William  heard  a  cry 

Like  Edmund's  drowning  scream. 

"  I  heard  a  child's  distressful  voice," 

The  boatman  cried  again. 
**  Nay,  hasten  on . .  the  night  is  dark  . . 

And  we  should  search  in  vain." 

•<0  God  I  Ijord  William,  dost  thou  know 

How  dreadful  'tis  to  die  ? 
And  canst  thou  without  pity  hear 

A  child's  expiring  cry  ? 

**  How  horrible  it  is  to  sink 

Beneath  the  closing  stream. 
To  stretch  the  powerless  arms  in  vain. 

In  vain  for  help  to  scream  !  ** 

The  shriek  again  was  heard  :  it  came 

More  deep,  more  piercing  loud ; 
That  instant  o'er  the  flood  the  moon 

Shone  through  a  broken  cloud ; 
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And  near  flian  they  beheld  a  child ; 

Upon  a  crag  he  stood, 
A  little  cng»  and  all  aroand 

Was  spread  the  rising  flood. 

The  boatman  piled  the  oar»  the  boat 

Approach*d  his  resting-place ; 
The  moon<-beam  shone  upon  the  child, 

And  showed  how  pale  his  face. 

**  Now  reach  thine  hand  !**  the  boatman  cried, 
*<  Lord  William,  reach  and  save :  ** 

The  chUd  stretch'd  forth  his  little  hands 
To  grasp  the  hand  he  gave. 

Then  William  shrieked ;  the  hands  he  felt 
Were  cold  and  damp  and  dead  I 

He  held  young  Edmund  in  his  arms 
A  heavier  weight  than  lead. 

The  boat  sunk  down,  the  murderer  sunk 

Beneath  the  avenging  stream ; 
He  rose,  he  shrieked,  no  human  ear 

Heard  William's  drowning  scream. 

Westburg,  1798. 


ST.  PATRICK'S  PURGATORY. 


This  BalUd  was  published  (1801)  in  the  Tales  qfWomder, 
by  Mr.  LewU,  who  found  It  among  the  wefti  and  itrayi  or 
the  Press.  He  never  knew  that  it  was  mine ;  but  after  hit 
death  I  bestowed  some  pains  in  recom  posing  it,  because  he 
had  thought  it  worth  preserving. 

It  is  founded  upon  the  abridged  extract  which  M.  le  Grand 
has  given  in  his  Fabtiaux  o(  a  Metrical  legend,  by  Marie  de 
France. 


1. 
**  Entkr,  Sir  Knight,"  the  warden  cried, 
**  And  trust  in  Heaven  whate'er  betide. 

Since  you  have  reach'd  this  bourn  ; 
But  flnt  receive  refreshment  due, 
*Twill  then  be  time  to  welcome  you 

If  ever  you  return." 

2. 
Three  tops  were  brought  of  bread  and  wine  ; 
Well  might  Sir  Owen  then  divine 

The  mystic  warning  given. 
That  he  agahist  our  ghostly  Foe 
Must  soon  to  mortal  combat  go. 

And  put  his  trust  in  Heaven. 

3. 
Sir  Owen  pass*d  the  convent  gate. 
The  Warden  him  conducted  straigh': 

To  where  a  coffin  lay ; 
The  Monks  around  in  silence  stand. 
Each  with  a  funeral  torch  in  hand 

Whose  light  bedimmM  the  day. 


"  Few  PUgrlnif  ever  reach  this  boum," 
They  said,  "  but  fiewer  still  return ; 

Tet,  let  what  will  ensue. 
Our  duties  are  prescribed  and  clear ; 
Put  off  all  mortel  weakness  here^ 

This  coffin  is  for  you. 

5. 
**  Lie  there,  while  we  with  pious  breath 
Raise  over  you  the  dirge  of  death, 

This  comfort  we  can  give ; 
Belike  no  living  hands  may  pay 
This  office  to  your  lifeless  clay. 

Receive  it  while  you  live  I " 

6. 
Sir  Owen  in  a  shroud  was  drest. 
They  placed  a  cross  upon  his  breast. 

And  down  he  laid  his  head ; 
Around  him  stood  the  fdneral  train. 
And  sung  with  slow  and  solemn  strain 

The  Service  of  the  Dead. 

7. 
Then  to  the  entrance  of  the  Cave 
They  led  the  Christian  warrior  brave; 

Some  fear  he  well  might  feel. 
For  none  of  all  the  Monks  could  tell 
The  terrors  of  that  mystic  cell, 

Its  secrets  none  reveaL 

8. 
"  Now  enter  here,"  the  Warden  cried, 
**  And  God,  Sir  Owen,  be  your  guide  1 

Your  name  shall  live  in  story : 
For  of  the  few  who  reach  this  shore. 
Still  fewer  venture  to  explore 

St  Patrick's  Purgatory." 

9. 
Adown  the  Cavern's  long  descent, 
Feeling  his  way  Sir  Owen  went. 

With  cautious  feet  and  slow ; 
Unarm'd,  for  neither  sword  nor  spear, 
Nor  shield  of  proof  avaird  him  here 

Against  our  ghostly  Foe. 

10. 
The  ground  was  moist  beneath  his  tread. 
Large  drops  fell  heavy  on  his  head. 

The  air  was  damp  and  chill. 
And  sudden  shudderings  o'er  him  came, 
And  he  could  feel  through  all  his  frame 

An  icy  sharpness  thriU. 

11. 
Now  steeper  grew  the  dark  descent; 
In  fervent  prayer  the  Pilgrim  went, 

'Twas  silence  all  around. 
Save  his  own  echo  from  the  cell. 
And  the  large  drops  that  firequent  fell 

With  dull  and  heavy  sound. 
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12. 
Bat  colder  now  he  felt  the  cell. 
Those  heaTy  drops  no  longer  fell. 

Thin  grew  the  piercing  air ; 
And  now  upon  his  aching  sight. 
There  dawn'd  fiur  off  a  feeble  light, 

In  hope  he  hasten'd  there. 

20. 
Crush*d  though,  it  seem*d,  in  every  bone, 
And  sense  for  suffering  left  alone, 

A  living  hope  remain'd ; 
In  whom  he  had  believed,  he  knew, 
And  thence  the  holy  courage  grew 

That  still  his  soul  sustained. 

13. 
Emerging  now  once  more  to  day 
A  firoien  waste  before  him  lay, 

A  desert  wild  and  wide, 
Where  ice-rocks  in  a  sunless  sky. 
On  ice-rocks  piled,  and  mountains  high. 

Were  heap*d  on  every  side. 

21. 
For  he,  as  he  beheld  it  fall, 
F^*d  not  in  fidth  on  Christ  to  rail, 

*<  Lord,  Thou  canst  save !  **  he  cried ; 
0  heavenly  help  vouchsafed  In  need. 
When  perfect  fkith  is  found  indeed ; 

The  rocks  of  ice  divide. 

14. 
Impending  as  about  to  fall 
They  seem*d,  and  had  that  sight  been  aU, 

Enough  that  sight  had  been 
To  make  the  stoutest  courage  quail ; 
For  what  could  courage  there  avail 

Against  what  then  was  seen  ? 

22. 
Like  dust  befbre  the  storm-wind*s  sway 
The  shiver'd  fragments  roU'd  away. 

And  left  the  passage  f^ ; 
New  strength  he  feels,  all  pahi  is  gone, 
New  lifie  Sir  Owen  breathes,  and  on 

He  goes  n^joicingly. 

15. 
He  saw,  as  on  in  faith  he  past. 
Where  many  a  froxen  wretch  was  fkst 

Within  the  ice-clefts  pent. 
Yet  living  still,  and  doomed  to  bear 
In  absolute  and  dumb  despair 

Their  endless  punishment 

23. 
Yet  other  trials  he  must  meet. 
For  soon  a  close  and  piercing  heat 

Relaxed  each  loosened  limb ; 
The  sweat  stream'd  out  fh)m  every  part. 
In  short  quick  beatings  toil'd  his  heart. 

His  throbbing  eyes  grew  dim. 

16. 
A  Voice  then  spake  within  his  ear, 
And  filled  his  inmost  soul  with  fear, 

*<  O  mortal  Man,*'  it  said, 
"  Adventurers  like  thyself  were  these  ! " 
He  seem'd  to  feel  his  life-blood  freeze, 

And  yet  subdued  his  dread. 

24. 

Along  the  wide  and  wasted  land 

A  stream  of  fire  through  banks  of  sand 

Its  molten  billows  spread ; 
Thin  vapours  tremulously  light 
Hung  quivering  o'er  the  glowing  white, 

The  air  he  breathed  was  red. 

17. 
"  0  mortal  Man,"  the  Voice  pursued, 
"  Be  wise  in  time  I  for  thine  own  good 

Alone  I  counsel  thee ; 
Take  pity  on  thyself,  retrace 
Thy  steps,  and  fly  this  dolorous  place 

While  yet  thy  feet  are  free. 

25. 
A  Paradise  beyond  was  seen, 
Of  shady  groves  and  gardens  green. 

Fair  flowers  and  fruitful  trees. 
And  flowing  fountains  cool  and  clear, 
Whose  gurgling  music  reach'd  his  car 

Borne  on  the  burning  breexe. 

18. 
«*  I  warn  thee  once  1 1  warn  thee  twice  I 
Behold  I  that  mass  of  mountain-ice 

Is  trembling  o*er  thy  head  I 
One  warning  is  allow*d  thee  more ; 
0  mortal  Bfan,  that  warning  o'er. 

And  thou  art  worse  than  dead  I  ** 

26. 
How  should  he  pass  that  molten  flood  ? 
While  gazing  wistfully  he  stood, 

A  Fiend,  as  in  a  dream, 
«*  Thus ! "  answered  the  unutter*d  thought, 
Stretched  forth  a  mighty  arm,  and  caught 

And  cast  him  in  the  stream. 

19. 
Not  without  fear,  Sir  Owen  still 
Held  on  with  strength  of  righteous  will. 

In  fidth  and  fervent  prayer ; 
When  at  the  word,  **  I  warn  thee  thrice !  ** 
Down  came  the  mass  of  mountain  ice, 

And  overwhelmed  him  there. 

27. 
Sir  Owen  groan*d,  for  then  he  felt 
His  eyeballs  bum,  his  marrow  melt. 

His  brain  like  liquid  lead. 
And  trom  his  heart  the  boiling  blood 
Its  agonising  course  pursued 

Through  limbs  like  iron  red. 
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28. 
Tet,  glTing  wwf  to  no  despair. 
But  mindftd  of  the  aid  of  prayer, 

•*  Lord,  Thou  canst  save !  *'  he  said ; 
And  then  a  breath  from  Eden  came, 
With  life  and  healing  through  his  fhune 
The  blissful  influence  spread. 

29. 
No  Fiends  may  now  his  way  oppose, 
The  gates  of  Paradise  unclose. 

Free  entrance  there  is  given ; 
And  songs  of  triumph  meet  his  ear, 
Enrapt,  Sir  Owen  seems  to  hear 

The  harmonies  of  Heaven. 

30. 
**  Come,  Pilgrim  I  take  thy  foretaste  meet. 
Thou  who  hast  trod  with  fearless  foet 

St  Patrick's  Purgatory, 
For  after  death  these  seats  divine. 
Reward  eternal,  shall  be  thine. 

And  thine  eternal  glory.** 

31. 
Inebriate  with  the  deep  delight. 
Dim  grew  the  Pilgrim's  swimming  sight, 

His  senses  died  away ; 
And  when  to  life  he  woke,  before 
The  Cavern-mouth  he  saw  once  more 

The  light  of  earthly  day. 

IPcritary,  1796. 


THE  CROSS  ROADS. 


rhe  tnfedf  rdated  in  this  BaUad  happened  about  the  year 
1760,  in  the  parish  of  Bedminiter,  near  Bristol.  One  who 
*u  present  at  the  funeral  told  me  the  story  and  the  dr- 
camstancet  of  the  interment,  as  I  have  verslfled  them. 


1. 
Thieb  was  an  old  man  breaking  stones 

To  mend  the  turnpike  way ; 
He  sate  him  down  beside  a  brook. 
And  out  his  bread  and  cheese  he  took. 

For  now  it  was  mid-day. 

2. 
He  leant  his  back  against  a  post. 

His  feet  the  brook  ran  by ; 
And  there  were  water-cresses  growing, 
And  pleasant  was  the  water's  flowing, 

For  he  was  hot  and  dry. 

3. 
A  soldier  with  his  knapsack  on 

Came  travelling  o'er  the  down ; 
The  sui  was  strong  and  he  was  tired ; 
And  he  of  the  old  man  enquired, 

•*  How  &r  to  Bristol  town  7  ** 


**  Half  an  houi^s  walk  for  a  young  man* 
By  lanes  and  fields  and  stiles ; 

But  you  the  foot-path  do  not  know. 

And  if  along  the  road  you  go 
Why  then  *tis  three  good  miles.** 

5. 
The  soldier  took  his  knapsack  off, 

For  he  was  hot  and  dry ; 
And  out  his  bread  and  cheese  he  to6k. 
And  he  sat  down  beside  the  brook 

To  dine  in  company. 

6. 
«  Old  fHend !  in  fkith,**  the  soldier  says, 

"  I  envy  you  almost ; 
My  shoulders  have  been  sorely  prest. 
And  I  should  like  to  sit,  and  rest 
My  back  against  that  post 

7. 
**  In  such  a  sweltering  day  as  this 

A  knapsack  is  the  devil ; 
And  if  on  t'other  side  I  sat. 
It  would  not  only  spoil  our  chat. 

But  make  me  seem  uncivil.** 

8. 
The  old  man  hiugh'd  and  moved . . .  **  I  wish 

It  were  a  great-arm'd  chair  I 
But  this  may  help  a  man  at  need ; .  • 
And  yet  it  was  a  cursed  deed 

That  ever  brought  it  there. 

9. 
<«  There's  a  poor  girl  lies  buried  here, 

Beneath  this  very  place. 
The  earth  upon  her  corpse  is  prest. 
This  post  was  driven  into  her  breast. 

And  a  stone  Is  on  her  fiice.** 

10. 
The  soldier  had  but  Just  leant  back. 

And  now  he  half  rose  up. 
"  There's  sure  no  harm  In  dining  here^ 
My  fHend  7  and  yet,  to  be  sincere, 

I  should  not  like  to  sup.** 

11 
**  God  rest  her !  she  is  still  enough 

Who  sleeps  beneath  my  feet  1  ** 
The  old  man  cried.     **  No  harm  I  trow, 
She  ever  did  herself  though  now 

She  lies  where  four  roads  meet. 

12. 
**  I  have  pass'd  by  about  that  hour 

When  men  are  not  most  brave ; 
It  did  not  make  my  courage  fkil. 
And  1  have  heard  the  nightingale 

Sing  sweetly  on  her  grave. 

IS. 
**  I  have  pass'd  b7  about  that  hour 

When  ghosts  their  freedom  have ; 
But  here  I  saw  no  ghastly  sight, 
And  quietly  the  glow-worm's  light 

Was  shining  on  her  grave. 
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14. 
**  There's  one  who  like  a  Christian  lies 

Beneath  the  church-tree's  shade ; 
I*d  rather  go  a  long  mile  round 
Than  pass  at  evening  through  the  ground 

Wherein  that  man  is  laid. 

15. 
*<  A  decent  burial  that  man  had. 

The  bell  was  heard  to  toll, 
When  he  was  laid  in  holy  ground, 
But  for  all  the  wealth  in  Bristol  town 

I  would  not  be  with  his  soul  I 

16. 
•*  I>id*st  see  a  house  below  the  hill 

Which  the  winds  and  the  rains  destroy  ? 
In  that  fiirm-house  did  that  man  dwell. 
And  I  remember  it  ftill  well 

When  I  was  a  growing  boy. 

17- 
"  But  she  was  a  poor  parish  girt 

Who  came  up  fh)m  the  west : 
From  service  hard  she  ran  away. 
And  at  that  house  in  evil  day 

Was  taken  in  to  rest. 

18. 
'*  A  man  of  a  bad  name  was  he, 

An  evil  life  he  led ; 
Passion  made  his  dark  face  turn  white. 
And  his  grey  eyes  were  large  and  light, 

And  in  anger  they  grew  red. 

19. 
*'  The  man  was  bad,  the  mother  worse. 

Bad  fruit  of  evil  stem ; 
'Twould  make  your  hair  to  stand  on  end 
If  I  should  tell  to  you,  my  friend. 

The  things  that  were  told  of  them  I 

20. 
*'  Did*8t  see  an  out-house  standing  by  ? 

The  walls  alone  remain ; 
It  was  a  stable  then,  but  now 
Its  mossy  roof  has  fallen  through 

All  rotted  by  the  rain. 

21. 
**  This  poor  girl  she  had  served  with  them 

Some  half-a-year  or  more. 
When  she  was  found  hung  up  one  day. 
Stiff  as  a  corpse  and  cold  as  clay. 

Behind  that  stable  door. 

22. 

**  It  is  a  wild  and  lonesome  place. 

No  hut  or  house  is  near ; 
Should  one  meet  a  murderer  there  alone, 
*Twcre  vain  to  scream,  and  the  dying  groan 

Would  never  reach  mortal  ear. 

2a. 

*<  And  there  were  strange  reports  about ; 

But  still  the  coroner  fcmnd 
That  she  by  her  own  hand  had  died. 
And  should  buried  be  by  the  way-side. 

And  not  in  Christian  ground. 


24. 
**  This  was  the  very  place  he  chose. 

Just  where  these  four  roads  meet ; 
And  I  was  one  among  the  throng 
That  hither  followed  them  along, 

I  shall  never  the  sight  forget ! 

25. 
'*  They  carried  her  upon  a  board 

In  the  clothes  in  which  she  died ; 
I  saw  the  cap  blown  off  her  head. 
Her  face  was  of  a  dark  dark  red. 

Her  eyes  were  starting  wide : 

26. 
"  I  think  they  could  not  have  been  closed. 

So  widely  did  they  strain. 
O  Lord,  it  was  a  ghastly  sight. 
And  it  often  made  me  wake  at  night. 

When  I  saw  it  in  dreams  again. 


"  They  hiid  her  where  these  four  roads  meet 

Here  in  this  very  place. 
The  earth  upon  her  corpse  was  prest. 
This  post  was  driven  into  her  breast. 

And  a  stone  is  on  her  face.'* 
n'estburp,  1798. 


GOD'S  JUDGEMENT  ON  A  WICKED  BISHOP. 


"  Here  followeth  the  History  of  HATTO,  Archbichop  of 

M^nii. 

**  It  hapncd  in  the  year  914,  that  there  was  an  exceeding  gmt 
famine  lo  Germany,  at  what  time  Otho,  fumamed  tlir 
Great,  was  Emperor,  and  one  Hatto,  onre  Abbot  of 
Fuida.  was  Archbishop  of  Ments,  of  the  Bishops  after 
Crescens  and  Crescentlus  the  two  and  thirtieth,  of  the 
Archbisliops  after  St.  Bonifaclus  the  thirteenth.  This 
Hatto,  in  the  time  of  this  great  famine  afore -mentioned, 
when  he  saw  the  poor  people  of  the  country  exceodingly 
oppressed  with  famine,  assembled  a  great  company  of  them 
together  into  a  Barne,  and.  lilio  a  most  accursed  and  merci- 
lesse  caltiflTe,  burnt  up  those  poor  innocent  souls,  that  were 
so  far  from  doubting  any  such  matter,  that  they  rather 
hoped  to  recelYO  some  comfort  and  relief  at  his  hands.  The 
reason  that  moTed  the  prelat  to  commit  that  execrable  im- 
piety was,  because  he  thought  the  famine  would  the  sooner 
cease,  if  those  unprofitable  beggars  that  consumed  more 
bread  than  they  were  worthy  to  eat,  were  dispatched  out  of 
the  world.  For  he  said  that  those  poor  folks  were  lilie  to 
Mice,  that  were  good  for  nothing  but  to  devour  corne.  But 
God  Almighty,  the  Just  avenger  of  the  poor  folka  quarrel, 
did  not  long  suflTer  this  halnous  tyraimy,  this  most  detest- 
able fact,  unpunished.  For  he  mustered  up  on  array  of 
Mice  against  the  Archbishop,  and  sent  them  to  persecute 
him  as  his  furious  Alastors,  so  that  they  afflicted  him  both 
day  and  night,  and  would  not  suffer  him  to  take  his  rest  in 
any  place.  Whereupon  the  Prelate,  thinking  that  he 
should  bo  secure  from  the  injury  of  Mice  if  lie  were  in  a 
certain  tower,  that  itandeth  in  the  Rhine  near  to  the 
towne,  betook  himself  unto  the  said  tower  as  to  a  safe 
refuge  and  sanctuary  fk-om  his  enemies,  and  locked  himself 
in.  But  the  Imumierable  troupes  of  Mice  chased  him 
continually  very  eagerly,  and  swumme  unto  him  opoo  the 
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top  of  the  water  to  execute  the  Just  juilfrment  of  God,  and 
10  at  lait  he  was  moit  miserably  devoured  by  those  sillie 
creatures ;  who  pursued  him  with  such  bitter  hostility, 
that  It  is  recorded  they  scraped  and  knawed  out  his  very 
name  from  the  walls  and  tapistry  wherein  it  was  written, 
after  they  had  so  cruelly  devoured  his  body.  Wherefore 
the  tower  wherein  he  was  eaten  ap  by  the  Mice  Is  shewn  to 
this  day,  for  a  perpetual  monument  to  all  succeeding  ages 
of  the  barbarous  and  inhuman  tyranny  of  this  impious 
Prelate,  being  situate  in  a  little  green  Island  in  the  midst 
of  the  Rhine  near  to  the  towne  of  Bingen,  and  is  commonly 
called  in  the  German  Tongue  the  Mowsk-turn."—  Corjf' 
ai's  Crnditiet,  pp.  &71,  573. 
Other  authors  who  record  this  tale  say  that  the  Bishop  was 
eaten  by  Rats. 


TuK  sammer  and  autumn  had  been  so  wet, 
That  in  winter  the  com  was  growing  yet, 
'Twas  a  piteous  sight  to  see  all  around 
The  grain  lie  rotting  on  the  ground. 

Every  day  the  starving  poor 
Crowded  around  Bishop  Hatto's  door, 
For  he  had  a  plentiful  last-year's  store. 
And  all  the  nclghbourh<Hid  could  tell 
His  granaries  were  fumish'd  well. 

At  last  Bishop  Hatto  appointed  a  day 

To  quiet  the  poor  without  delay ; 

He  bade  thera  to  his  great  Bam  repair. 

And  they  should  have  food  for  the  winter  there. 

Rejoiced  such  tidings  good  to  hear, 
The  poor  folk  flock'd  from  far  and  near ; 
The  great  Bam  was  full  as  it  could  hold 
Of  women  and  children,  and  young  arid  old. 

Then  when  he  saw  it  could  hold  no  more, 
Bishop  Hatto  he  made  fast  the  door ; 
And  while  for  mercy  on  Christ  they  call. 
He  set  fire  to  the  Bam  and  burnt  them  all. 

••  I'faith  'tis  an  excellent  bonfire  !  **  quoth  he, 
**  And  the  country  is  greatly  obliged  to  me, 
For  ridding  it  in  these  times  forlorn 
Of  Rats  that  only  consume  the  com. " 

So  then  to  his  palace  returned  he, 

And  he  sat  down  to  supper  merrily. 

And  he  slept  that  night  like  an  innocent  man ; 

But  Bishop  Hatto  never  slept  again. 

In  the  morning  as  he  entered  the  hall 
Where  his  picture  hung  against  the  wall, 
A  sweat  like  death  all  over  him  came. 
For  the  Rats  had  eaten  it  out  of  the  frame. 

As  he  look'd  there  came  a  man  from  his  fiurm 
He  had  a  countenance  white  with  alarm  ; 
"  My  Lord,  I  open'd  your  granaries  this  mom, 
And  the  Rats  had  eaten  all  your  com.*' 


Another  came  running  presently, 

And  he  was  pale  as  pale  could  be, 

•*  Fly !  my  Lord  Bishop,  fly,"  quoth  he, 

"  Ten  thousand  Rats  are  coming  this  way, . . . 

The  Lord  forgive  you  for  yesterday  !** 


**  111  go  to  my  tower  on  the  Rhine,**  replied  he, 
"  *Ti8  the  safest  place  in  Germany ; 
The  walls  are  high  and  the  shores  are  steep. 
And  the  stream  is  strong  and  the  water  deep.** 

Bishop  Hatto  fearfully  hasten'd  away. 
And  he  crost  the  Rhine  without  delay. 
And  reach'd  his  tower,  and  barr'd  with  care 
All  the  windows,  doors,  and  loop-boles  there. 

He  laid  him  down  and  closed  his  eyes ; . . 

But  soon  a  scream  made  him  arise. 

He  started  and  saw  two  eyes  of  flame 

On  his  pillow  from  whence  the  screaming  came. 

He  listened  and  look*d ; ...  it  was  only  the  Cat ; 
But  the  Bishop  he  grew  more  fearful  for  that, 
For  she  sat  screaming,  mad  with  fear 
At  the  Army  of  Rats  that  were  drawing  near. 

For  they  have  swam  over  the  river  so  deep. 
And  they  have  climb'd  the  shores  so  steep. 
And  up  the  Tower  their  way  is  bent. 
To  do  the  work  for  which  they  were  sent 

They  are  not  to  be  told  by  the  dosen  or  score, 
By  thousands  they  come,  and  by  myriads  and  more. 
Such  numbers  had  never  been  heard  of  before. 
Such  a  Judgement  had  never  been  witnessed  of  yore. 

Down  on  his  knees  the  Bishop  fell, 

And  faster  and  faster  his  beads  did  he  tell. 

As  louder  and  louder  drawing  near 

The  gnawing  of  their  teeth  he  could  hear. 

And  in  at  the  windows  and  in  at  the  door. 
And  through  the  walls  helter-skelter  they  pour. 
And  down  fh)m  the  ceiling  and  up  through  the  floor. 
From  the  right  and  the  left,  from  behind  and  before, 
From  within  and  without,  from  above  and  below. 
And  all  at  once  to  the  Bishop  they  go. 

They  have  whetted  their  teeth  against  the  stonet, 
And  now  they  pick  the  Bishop's  bones  ; 
They  gnaw'd  the  flesh  from  every  limb, 
For  they  were  sent  to  do  judgement  on  him  t 

Wettbury,  1799. 


THE  PIOUS  PAINTER. 


The  legend  of  the  Pious  Painter  is  related  in  theP/a  HiUuia 
of  Gasseus;  but  the  Pious  Poet  has  omitted  the  second 
part  of  the  story,  though  it  rests  upon  quite  as  good  au- 
thority as  the  flrst.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  FabUauM  of  L« 
Grand. 


THK   FIRST   VAKT. 
1. 

Thcrc  once  was  a  painter  in  Catholic  days. 

Like  Job  who  eschewed  all  evil ; 
Still  on  his  Madonnas  the  curious  may  gaze 
With  applause  and  with  pleasure,  but  chiefly  his  pndie 

And  delight  was  in  painting  the  Devil 
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2. 
They  were  Angels,  compared  to  the  Devils  he  drew, 

Who  besieged  poor  St  Anthony's  cell ; 
Such  burning  hot  eyes,  such  a  fUmace-Iike  hue  I 
And  round  them  a  sulphurous  colouring  he  threw 

That  their  breath  seem'd  of  brimstone  to  smell. 

8. 
And  now  had  the  artist  a  picture  begun, 

*Twa8  over  the  Virgin's  church-door ; 
She  stood  on  the  Dragon  embracing  her  Son ; 
Many  Devils  already  the  artist  had  done. 

But  this  must  out-do  all  before. 

4. 
The  Old  Dragon's  imps  as  they  fled  through  the  air, 

At  seeing  it  paused  on  the  wing ; 
For  he  had  the  likeness  so  just  to  a  hair, 
Tliat  they  came  as  Apollyon  himself  had  been  there. 

To  pay  their  respects  to  their  King. 

5. 
Every  child  at  beholding  it  trembled  with  dread. 

And  scream'd  as  he  tum'd  away  quick. 
Not  an  old  woman  saw  it,  but,  raising  her  head, 
Dropt  a  bead,  made  a  cross  on  her  wrinkles,  and 
said. 
Lord  keep  me  Arom  ugly  Old  Nick  I 

6. 
What  the  Painter  so  earnestly  thought  on  by  day. 

He  sometimes  would  dream  of  by  night ; 
But  once  he  was  startled  as  sleeping  he  lay  ; 
*Twas  no  foncy,  no  dream,  he  could  plainly  survey 

That  the  Devil  himself  was  in  sight. 


**  Tou  rascally  dauber  !'*  old  Beelzebub  cries, 

**  Take  heed  how  you  wrong  me  again  ! 
Though  your  caricatures  for  myself  I  despise. 
Make  me  handsomer  now  in  the  multitude's  cyei» 
Or  see  if  I  threaten  in  vain  I " 

8. 
Now  the  Painter  was  bold,  and  religious  beside. 

And  on  faith  he  had  certain  reliance  ; 
So  careftilly  he  the  grim  countenance  eyed. 
And  thank'd  him  for  sitting  with  Catholic  pride. 

And  sturdily  bade  him  defiance. 


Betimes  in  the  morning  the  Painter  arose, 

He  is  ready  as  soon  as  'tis  light 
Every  look,  every  line,  every  feature  he  knows, 
*Tis  flresh  in  his  eye,  to  his  labour  he  goes. 

And  he  has  the  old  Wicked  One  quite. 

10. 
Happy  roan !  he  is  sure  the  resemblance  can't  tail ; 

The  tip  of  the  nose  is  like  flre. 
There's  his  grin  and  his  &ng8,  and  his  dragon-like 

mail. 
And  the  very  identical  curl  of  his  tail, .  • 
So  that  nothing  Is  left  to  desire. 
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n. 

He  looks  and  retouches  again  with  delight ; 

*Tis  a  portrait  complete  to  his  mind  ; 
And  exulting  again  and  again  at  the  sight. 
He  looks  round  for  applause,  and  he  sees  with  afnight 

The  Original  standing  behind. 

12. 
**  Fool !  Idiot  1 "  old  Beelxebub  grinn'd  as  he  spoke, 

And  stampt  on  the  scaffold  in  ire  ; 
The  Painter  grew  pale,  for  he  knew  it  no  joke ; 
*Twas  a  terrible  height,  and  the  scaffolding  broke, 

The  Devil  could  wish  it  no  higher. 

13. 
**  Help . .  help  I  Blessed  Mary  !  "  he  cried  in  alarm,    | 

As  the  scaffold  sunk  under  his  feet. 
From  the  canvass  the  Virgin  extended  her  arm, 
She  caught  the  good  Painter,  she  saved  him  firom  harm ;  | 

There  were  hundreds  who  saw  in  the  street 


14.  " 

The  Old  Dragon  fled  when  the  wonder  he  spied,         | 

And  cursed  his  own  fruitless  endeavour ;  i 

While  the  Painter  calld  after  his  rage  to  deride. 
Shook  his  pallett  and  brushes  in  triumph  and  cried,    i 

**  111  paint  thee  more  ugly  than  ever  I " 


THE  PIOUS  PAINTER. 


THE    SECOTfD    PART. 


1. 

Ths  Painter  so  pious  all  praise  had  acquired 

For  defying  the  malice  of  Hell ; 
The  Monks  the  unerring  resemblance  admired ; 
Not  a  Lady  lived  near  but  her  portrait  desired 

From  a  hand  that  succeeded  so  welL 

2. 
One  there  was  to  be  painted  the  number  among 

Of  features  most  fair  to  behold  ; 
The  country  around  of  fair  Marguerite  rung. 
Marguerite  she  was  lovely  and  lively  and  young. 

Her  husband  was  ugly  and  old. 

3. 
O  Painter,  avoid  her  I  O  Painter,  take  care, 

For  Satan  is  watchful  for  you  ! 
Take  heed  lest  you  fall  in  the  Wicked  One's  snare. 
The  net  is  made  ready,  O  Painter,  beware 

Of  Satan  and  Marguerite  too. 

4. 
She  seats  herself  now,  now  she  lifts  up  her  head. 

On  the  artist  she  fixes  her  eyes ; 
The  colours  are  ready,  the  canvass  is  spread, 
He  lays  on  the  white,  and  he  lays  on  the  red. 

And  the  features  of  beauty  arise. 
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6. 

ae  to  her  eyes,  eyes  so  bright  and  so  blae  I 
s  a  look  which  he  cannot  express; . . 
irs  are  dull  to  their  quick-sparkling  hue ; 
1  more  on  the  lady  he  fixes  his  view, 
;  canvass  he  looks  less  and  less. 

6. 
le  retouches,  her  eyes  sparkle  more, 
lat  look  which  fair  Marguerite  gave  ! 
'vils  the  Artist  had  painted  of  yore, 
ever  had  tried  a  live  Angel  before, . . 
ithony,  help  him  and  save  I 

7. 
;d,  alas  !  for  the  truth  must  be  told, 
;  Woman,  the  Tempter,  and  Fate, 
ttled  the  Lady  so  fair  to  behold, 
lope  from  her  Hu^^band  so  ugly  and  old, 
the  Painter  so  pious  of  late. 

8. 
an  exults  in  his  vengeance  complete, 
e  Husband  he  makes  the  scheme  known ; 
mes  and  the  lovers  impatiently  meet ; 
•  they  fly,  they  are  seized  In  the  street, 
a  prison  the  Painter  is  thrown. 

9. 
pentance,  his  only  companion,  he  lies, 

dismal  companion  Is  she  ! 
iden  he  saw  the  Old  Enemy  rise, 
ou  villanous  dauber ! "  Sir  Beelzebub  cries, 

are  paid  for  your  insults  to  me  1 

10. 
y  tender  heart  you  may  easily  move 
vhat  I  pn»po8e  you  afo^ee ; 
turc, . .  be  just  1  the  resemblance  improve ; 
tiandtiomer  portrait,  your  chains  TU  remove, 
ou  shall  this  instant  be  free." 

11. 
d,  the  conditions  so  easy  he  hears, 
nake  you  quite  handsome  ! "  he  said, 
and  his  chain  on  the  Devil  appears ; 
from  his  prison,  released  from  his  fears, 
'ainter  is  snug  in  his  bed. 

12. 

he  arises,  comi)oses  his  look, 
•nxreeds  to  his  work  as  before ; 
pie  beheld  him,  the  culprit  they  took ; 
lught  that  the  Painter  his  prison  had  broke, 
0  prison  they  led  him  once  more. 

13. 
?n  the  dungeon ; .  .  behold  in  his  place 
r  comer  old  Beelzebub  lay ; 
ics  and  he  smiles  and  he  leers  with  a  grace, 
Painter  might  catch  all  the  charms  of  hfa  face, 
vanlsh'd  in  lightning  away. 

14. 

le  Painter, "  I  trust  you*ll  suspect  me  no  more, 

you  find  my  assertions  were  true. 

liter  the  picture  above  the  Church-door, 

lever  vouchsafed  me  a  sitting  before, 

'.  must  give  the  Devil  his  due.** 

ttburj/,  17<J8. 


ST.  MICHAEL'S  CHAIR. 


"  Know  all  men  that  the  most  Holy  Father  Gregory,  in  tba 
year  from  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord  1070,  braring  an 
aflbctlon  of  extraordinary  deroutneM  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Michael's  Mount,  hai  piously  granted  to  all  the  faithftal 
who  ihall  reach  or  viiit  it,  with  their  oblations  and  alnia,  a 
remlMlon  of  a  third  part  of  their  penances. "_At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  15th  century, "  Because,  It  was  said,  this  privilege 
ii  itill  unknown  to  many,  therefore  we  the  lenrantt  of  God. 
and  the  minitten  of  this  church  In  Chriit,  do  require  and 
request  of  all  of  you  who  posteu  the  care  of  loult,  for  the 
sake  of  mutual  accommodation,  to  publish  these  words  In 
your  respectlre  churches  ;  that  your  parishioners  and  sub- 
jects may  be  more  carefully  animated  to  a  greater  exhort- 
ation of  deToutneas,  and  may  mart  glortousfy  in  pilgrim' 
^gf'  frequent  this  place^  for  the  gracious  attainment  of  the 
gifts  and  indulgenciei  aforeiaid."  From  this  publlcatloD 
of  the  prlTilcge  did  undoubtedly  commence  that  numerous 
resort  of  pilgrims  to  the  church  which  Carew  intimates ; 
and  of  which  Norden,  who  generally  Is  the  mere  copier  of 
Carew,  yet  is  here  the  enlarger  of  him,  says,  '*  the  Mount 
hath  been  much  resorted  unto  by  pilgrims  In  dcTotlon  to 
St.  Michael*'  Then  too  was  firamed  assuredly  that  seat  on 
tlie  tower,  which  Is  so  ridiculously  deicrlbed  t>y  Carew,  as 
"  a  little  ttithout  the  cat  tie,  —  a  tMd  seat  in  a  craggy  place, 
—  somewhat  dangerous  for  access ; "  when  It  is  a  chair 
composed  of  stones  projecting  from  the  two  sides  of  the 
tower  iMiitltnnents,  and  uniting  Into  a  kind  of  basin  for  a 
seat  just  at  the  south-western  angle,  but  elevated  above 
^he  battlements  on  each  aide,  having  Its  back  just  within, 
and  hanging  high  over  the  rocky  precipice  below.  It  thus 
"appears  somewhat  dangerous"  Indeed,  but  not  merely 
*'  lor  access,"  though  the  climber  to  It  must  actually  tarn 
his  whole  body  at  that  altitude  to  take  his  seat  In  it,  but 
from  the  altitude  itself,  and  from  iti  projection  over  the 
precipice.  It  also  appears  an  evident  addition  to  the 
building.  And  it  was  asauredly  made  at  thia  period,  not 
for  the  ridiculous  purpose  to  which  alone  It  professedly 
ministers  at  preaent,  —  that  of  enabling  women  who  sit  in 
It  to  govern  their  husbands  afterwards ;  but  for  such  of  the 
pilgrims  as  had  stronger  heada,  and  l)older  spirits,  to  com- 
plete their  devotions  at  the  Mount,  by  sitting  In  this 
St.  MiehofFs  Chair,  as  denominated,  and  these  showing 
themselvei  as  pilgrims  to  the  country  round.  Hence,  in 
an  author  who  lends  us  information  without  knowing  It, 
as  ho  alludes  to  cuatoma  without  feeling  the  force  of  them, 
we  read  this  transient  information :  — 

"  Who  knowa  not  Mighel's  Mount  and  Chair, 
The  pHgrim*s  kofy  vaunt  f  " 

Norden  also  re-echoes  Carew,  In  saying,  **  St.  Mlchaers 
chair  is  fabled  to  be  in  the  Mount."  We  thus  find  a 
reason  for  the  construction  of  the  chair,  that  comports 
with  all  the  uses  of  the  church  on  which  it  is  constructed, 
and  that  ministered  equally  with  this  to  the  purposes  of 
religion  then  predominant ;  a  religion,  dealing  more  In 
exteriors  than  our  own,  operating  more  than  our  own, 
through  the  Iwdy,  upon  the  soul ;  and  so  leaving,  perhaps, 
a  more  sensible  impression  upon  the  spirits.  To  dt  in  the 
chair  then,  was  not  merely,  as  Carew  represents  the  act, 
**aomewhat  dangerous"  in  the  attempt,  '*and  iher^fdre 
holy  in  the  adventure ;  "  but  also  holy  In  Itself,  as  on  the 
church  tower ;  more  holy  in  its  purposes,  as  the  seat  of  the 
pilgrims ;  and  most  holy  as  the  seat  ot  a  few  In  accomplish, 
mcnt  of  all  their  vows ;  as  the  chair  of  a  few.  In  Invitation 
of  all  the  country.— H'hilaker's  Supplement  to  the  First  and 
Second  Booh  qf  Potwhele^s  History  qf  ComwaUt  pp.  6, 7. 
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McRRiLT,  merrily  rung  the  bells. 

The  bells  of  St  Michael's  tower. 
When  Richard  Penlake  and  Rebecca  his  wife 

Arrived  at  St  Michaers  door. 

Richard  Penlake  was  a  cheerful  man, 

Cheerful  and  frank  and  free, 
But  he  led  a  sad  life  with  Rebecca  his  wife, 

For  a  terrible  shrew  was  she. 

Richard  Penlake  a  scolding  would  take. 

Till  patience  avail'd  no  longer, 
Then  Richard  Penlake  hb  crab-stick  would  take. 

And  show  her  that  he  was  the  stronger. 

Rebecca  his  wife  had  often  wish'd 

To  sit  in  St  Michael's  chair ; 
For  she  should  be  the  mistress  then 

If  she  had  once  sat  there. 

It  chanced  that  Richard  Penlake  fell  sick. 
They  thought  he  would  have  died ; 

Rebecca  his  wife  made  a  vow  for  his  life. 
As  she  knelt  by  his  bed-side. 

**  Now  hear  my  prayer,  St.  Michael  I  and  spare 

My  husband's  life,"  quoth  she ; 
*'  And  to  thine  altar  we  will  go, 

Six  marks  to  give  to  thee." 

Richard  Penlake  repeated  the  vow, 

For  woundily  sick  was  he ; 
"  Save  me,  St  Michael,  and  we  will  go 

Six  marks  to  give  to  thee." 

When  Richard  grew  well,  Rebecca  his  wife 

Teazed  him  by  night  and  by  day : 
**  O  mine  own  dear  I  for  you  I  fear, 

If  we  the  vow  delay.'* 

Merrily,  merrily  rung  the  bells. 

The  bells  of  St.  Michael's  tower. 
When  Richard  Penlake,  and  Rebecca  his  wife 

Arrived  at  St  Michael's  door. 

Six  marks  they  on  the  altar  laid, 

And  Richard  knelt  in  prayer : 
She  left  him  to  pray,  and  stole  away 

To  sit  in  St  Michael's  chair. 

Up  the  tower  Rebecca  ran. 

Round  and  round  and  round ; 
*Twas  a  giddy  sight  to  stand  a.top. 

And  look  upon  the  ground. 

**  A  curse  on  the  ringers  for  rocking 

The  tower ! "  Rebecca  cried. 
As  over  the  church  battlements 

She  strode  with  a  long  stride. 


**  A  blessing  on  St.  Michael's  chair  I 
She  said  as  she  sat  down : 

Merrily,  merrily  rung  the  bells, 
And  out  Rebecca  was  thrown. 


*i 


Tidings  to  Richard  Penlake  were  brought 

That  his  good  wife  was  dead : 
*<  Now  shall  w«  toll  for  her  poor  soul 

The  great  church  bell?  '*  they  said. 

*<  Toll  at  her  burying,**  quoth  Richard  Penlake, 
"  Toll  at  her  burying,"  quoth  he ; 

**  But  don't  disturb  the  ringers  now 
In  compliment  to  me." 

Wettbury,  1798. 


KING  HENRY  V.  AND  THE  HERMIT  OF 

DREUX. 


**  While  Henry  V.  Uy  at  the  siege  of  Dreux,  an  honest  Her- 
mit, unknown  to  him,  came  and  told  him  the  great  eriU  lie 
brought  on  Christendom  by  his  unjust  ambition,  vtto 
usurped  the  kingdom  of  France,  against  all  manner  of 
right,  and  contrary  to  the  will  of  God  ;  wherefore  in  hit 
holy  name  he  threatened  him  with  a  serere  and  sudden 
punishment  if  he  desisted  not  from  his  enterprise.  Henry 
took  this  exhortation  either  as  an  idle  whlmsey,  or  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  dauphin's,  and  was  but  the  more  confirmed 
in  his  design.  But  the  blow  soon  followed  the  thrmtf  n- 
ing ;  for  within  some  few  months  after  he  was  troittcu  «lth 
a  strange  aud  incurable  disease."  —  Mneray. 
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He  pass'd  unqucstion'd  through  the  camp. 
Their  heads  the  soldiers  l)ent 

In  silent  reverence,  or  begg'd 
A  blessing  as  he  went ; 

And  so  the  Hermit  pass'd  along 
And  reach'd  the  royal  tent 

King  Henry  sate  in  his  tent  alone. 

The  map  before  him  lay. 
Fresh  conquests  he  was  planning  there 

To  grace  the  future  day. 

King  Henry  lifted  up  his  eyes 

The  intruder  to  behold  ; 
With  reverence  he  the  hermit  saw. 

For  the  holy  man  was  old. 
His  look  was  gentle  as  a  Saint's, 

And  yet  his  eye  was  l)old. 

"  Repent  thee,  Henry,  of  the  wrongs 
Which  thou  hast  done  this  land ! 

O  King,  repent  in  time,  for  know 
The  judgement  is  at  hand. 

x  I  have  pass'd  forty  years  of  peace 

Beside  the  river  Blaise, 
But  what  a  weight  of  woe  hast  thou 

Laid  on  my  latter  days ! 

**  I  used  to  see  along  the  stream 

The  white  sail  gliding  down. 
That  wafted  food  in  better  times 

To  yonder  peaceful  town. 
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<*  Henry  I  I  never  now  behold 
The  white  sail  gliding  down ; 

Famine,  Diteue,  and  Death,  and  Thou 
Destroy  that  wretched  town. 

"  I  used  to  hear  the  traveller's  voice 

As  here  he  pass'd  along, 
Or  maiden  as  she  loiter'd  home 

Singing  her  even-song. 

**  No  traveller's  voice  may  now  be  heard, 

In  fear  he  hastens  by ; 
But  I  have  heard  the  village  maid 

In  vain  for  succour  cry. 

"  I  used  to  see  the  youths  row  down 
And  watch  the  dripping  oar. 

As  pleasantly  their  viol's  tones 
Came  soften'd  to  the  shore. 

**  King  Henry,  many  a  blacken'd  corpse 

I  now  see  Hoatlng  down ! 
Thou  man  of  blood !  repent  in  time, 

And  leave  this  leaguer'd  town." 

« I  shall  go  on,"  King  Henry  cried, 
**  And  conquer  tbis  good  land  ; 

Seest  thou  not.  Hermit,  that  the  Lord 
Hath  given  it  to  my  hand  ?  " 

The  Hermit  heard  King  Henry  speak, 
And  angrily  look'd  down ; . . 

His  face  was  gentle,  and  for  that 
More  solenm  was  his  frown. 

**  What  if  no  miracle  fh)m  Heaven 
The  murderer's  arm  controul. 

Think  you  for  that  the  weight  of  blood 
Lies  lighter  on  his  soul  ? 

**  Thou  conqueror  King,  repent  in  time. 

Or  dread  the  coming  woe  ! 
For,  Henry,  thou  hast  heard  the  threat 

And  soon  shalt  feel  the  blow ! " 

King  Henry  forced  a  careless  smile, 
As  the  Hermit  went  his  way ; 

But  Henry  soon  remember'd  him 
Upon  his  dying  day. 

Wettbnry^  1798 


OLD  CHRISTOVAL'S  ADVICE, 

AND  THX  aSASON  WHY  HK  GAVE  IT. 


KedbM  un  CaTallero,  paraqu«  cultiraMe  fus  tierru,  k  nn 
Qulntero,  y  pan  pagarle  algo  adelantado  le  pidi6  fiador ;  y 
no  teniendo  quien  le  fiaMe,  le  proineCi6  delantedel  sepulcro 
de  San  liidro  que  ctmpllrla  lu  palabra,  y  ti  no,  que  el  Santo 
le  cattigaaie.  Con  lo  qual,  el  Cavallero  le  pagfi  toda  su 
loldada.  y  le  M.  Mar  deiagradeddo  aqncl  hoabre,  no 
badendo  eaio  de  lu  prometta,  le  hi^,  aln  acabar  de  terrir 


el  tlempo  concertado.  Pait6  de  noche  tin  reparar  en  ello, 
por  la  Iglesia  de  San  Andret,  donde  eitaba  el  cuerpo  del 
■ienro  de  Dioe.  Fu£  coia  maraTllloM,  que  andando  cor^ 
riendo  toda  la  noche,  no  le  apart6  da  la  Igletia,  lino  que 
toda  se  le  hi£  en  dar  mil  bueltat  al  rededor  de  ella.  basU 
que  por  la  maflana,  yendo  el  amo  i  quexarte  de  San  Isidro, 
y  pedlrle  cumplieua  so  flansa,  haII6  i  su  Quintero  alU, 
dando  maa  y  mat  bueltat,  tin  poderae  barer  apartado  do 
aquel  litlo.  Pidi6  perdon  al  Santo,  y  i  lu  amo,  al  qual  sa- 
tiifixo  detpues  enteraroente  por  su  tx^oaio.**  ^  FiUegoM, 
Flos  Sanetorum, 


**  If  thy  debtor  be  poor,"  old  Christoval  said, 

**  Exact  not  too  hardly  thy  due ; 
For  he  who  preserves  a  poor  man  fnm  want 

Hay  preserve  him  fh>m  wickedness  too. 

**  If  thy  neighbour  should  sin,"  old  Christoval  said, 

**  Oh  never  unmerciful  be ; 
But  remember  it  is  through  the  mercy  of  God 

That  thou  art  not  as  slnfUl  as  he. 

**  At  sixty-and-seven  the  hope  of  Heaven 
Is  my  comfort  through  God's  good  grace ; 

My  summons,  in  truth,  had  I  perish'd  in  youth. 
Must  have  been  to  a  different  place. 

**  <Tou  shall  have  the  fkrm,  young  Christoval,* 

My  master  Henrique  said ; 
"  *But  a  surety  provide,  in  whom  I  can  confide, 

That  duly  the  rent  shall  be  paid.' 

*'  I  was  poor,  and  I  had  not  a  flriend  upon  earth. 

And  I  knew  not  what  to  say ; 
We  stood  in  the  poreh  of  St  Andrew's  Chureh, 

And  it  was  8t  Isidro's  day. 

"  «Take  St  Isidro  for  my  pledge,' 
I  ventured  to  make  reply, 

*  The  Saint  in  Heaven  may  be  my  fHend, 

But  fHendless  on  earth  am  L' 

«*  We  enter'd  the  Chureh,  and  went  to  his  shrine. 
And  I  fell  on  my  bended  knee, 

*  I  am  fHendless,  holy  Isidro, 

And  therefore  I  call  upon  thee  I 

**  <I  call  upon  thee  my  surety  to  be, 

My  purpose  is  honest  and  true ; 
And  if  ever  I  break  my  plighted  word, 

O  Saint,  mayst  thou  make  me  rue!' 

"  I  was  idle,  and  quarter-day  came  on. 

And  I  had  not  the  rent  in  store, 
I  fear'd  St  Isidro's  anger. 

But  I  dreaded  my  landlord  more. 

'*  So  on  a  dark  night  I  took  my  flight. 

And  stole  like  a  thief  away; 
It  happen 'd  that  by  St.  Andrew's  Chureh 

The  road  I  had  chosen  lay. 

**  As  I  pass'd  the  Church  door,  I  thought  how  I  swore 

Upon  St  Isidro's  day ; 
That  the  Saint  was  so  near  increased  my  fear. 

And  fiuter  I  hastcn'd  away. 
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*<  So  all  night  long  I  hurried  on, 

Pachig  full  many  a  mile. 
And  knew  not  his  avenging  hand 

Was  on  me  all  the  while. 

**  Weary  I  was,  yet  safe,  I  thought ; 

But  when  it  was  day-light 
I  had  I  found  been  running  round 

And  round  the  Church  all  night. 

**  I  shook  like  a  palsy,  and  fell  on  my  knees. 

And  for  pardon  devoutly  I  pray'd ; 
When  my  roaster  came  up,  *  What,  Christoval, 

Tou  are  here  betimes !  *  he  said. 

M  ( I  have  been  idle,  good  Master,*  said  I, 

*  Good  Master,  and  I  have  done  wrong ; 
And  I  have  been  running  round  the  Church 

In  penance  all  night  long.' 

*<*If  thou  hast  been  idle,'  Henrique  replied, 

*  Henceforth  thy  foult  amend  ! 

I  will  not  oppress  thee,  Christoval, 

And  the  Saint  may  thy  labour  befriend.* 

**  Homeward  I  went  a  penitent. 

And  from  that  day  I  idled  no  more ; 
St  Isidro  bless'd  ray  industry. 

As  he  punish'd  my  sloth  before. 

**  When  my  debtor  was  poor,"  old  Christoval  said, 

**  I  have  never  exacted  my  due ; 
But  remembering  my  master  was  good  to  me, 

I  copied  his  goodness  too. 

**  When  my  neighbour  hath  sinn*d,**  old  Christoval 
said, 

**  I  judged  not  too  hardly  his  sin. 
But  thought  of  the  night  by  St.  Andrew's  Church, 

And  consider*d  what  I  might  have  been.** 

Wttihun/,  1798. 


CORNELIUS  AGRIPPA; 

A  BALLAD, 

or   A   TOUNO    MAN    THAT   WOULD     ESAD     UNLAWFUL 
BOOKS,    AND   HOW    HE    WAS    rUNISHBD. 


VBBT  PITHT  AND  PBOPITABLB. 


CoENELius  AoEippA  Went  out  one  day. 
His  Study  he  lock'd  ere  he  went  away, 
And  he  gave  the  key  of  the  door  to  his  wife. 
And  charged  her  to  keep  it  lock'd  on  her  life. 

**  And  if  any  one  ask  my  Study  to  see, 
I  charge  you  to  trust  them  not  with  tiie  key ; 
Whoever  may  beg,  and  entreat,  and  implore. 
On  your  life  let  nobody  enter  that  door.** 


There  lived  a  young  man  in  the  house,  who  in  vain 
Access  to  that  Study  had  sought  to  obtain ; 
And  he  be^^'d  and  pray'd  the  books  to  see. 
Till  the  foolish  woman  gave  him  the  key. 

On  the  Study-table  a  book  there  lay. 
Which  Agrippa  himself  had  been  reading  that  day; 
The  letters  were  written  with  blood  therein. 
And  the  leaves  were  made  of  dead  men's  skin ; 

And  these  horrible  leaves  of  magic  between 
Were  the  ugliest  pictures  that  ever  were  seen. 
The  likeness  of  things  so  foul  to  behold. 
That  what  they  were  is  not  tit  to  be  told. 

The  young  man,  he  began  to  read 
He  knew  not  what,  but  he  would  proceed. 
When  there  was  heard  a  sound  at  the  door. 
Which  as  he  read  on  grew  more  and  more. 

And  more  and  more  the  knocking  grew, 

The  young  man  knew  not  what  to  do : 

But  trembling  in  fear  he  sat  within. 

Till  the  door  was  broke,  and  the  Devil  came  in. 

Two  hideous  horns  on  his  head  he  had  got. 
Like  iron  heated  nine  times  red-hot ; 
The  breath  of  his  nostrils  was  brimstone  blue 
And  his  tail  like  a  flery  serpent  grew. 

"  What  wouldst  thou  with  me  ?  **  the  Wicked  One  cried, 
But  not  a  word  the  young  man  replied ; 
Every  hair  on  his  head  was  standing  upright. 
And  his  limbs  like  a  palsy  shook  with  alfk-lght 

"  What  wouldst  thou  with  me  ?  '*  cried  the  Author  of  ill » 
But  the  wretched  young  man  was  silent  still ; 
Not  a  word  had  his  lips  the  power  to  say. 
And  his  marrow  seem'd  to  be  melting  away. 

"  ^Vhat  wouldst  thou  with  me  ?  **  the  third  time  hecries, 
And  a  fla»h  of  lightning  came  Arom  his  eyes, 
And  he  lifted  his  griffln  claw  in  the  air. 
And  the  young  man  had  not  strength  for  a  prayer. 

His  eyes  red  fire  and  fury  dart 
As  out  he  tore  the  young  man*s  heart ; 
He  grinn'd  a  horrible  grin  at  his  prey. 
And  in  a  clap  of  thunder  vanish'd  away. 

THE   MORAL. 

Henceforth  let  all  young  men  take  heed 
How  in  a  Coujuror*s  books  they  read. 

WetOmry,  1708. 
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**  Francois  Petrarque,  fort  renommeentre  let  Foutet  Italieni, 
iliBcourant  en  un  epistre  son  Toyage  de  France  et  de  I'Al- 
lemaigne.  nouc  raconte  que  passant  par  la  rille  d'Aix,  U 
apprit  de  quelques  Frestres  une  histoire  prodigeuse  quits 
tenolent  de  main  en  main  pour  tres  rerltable.  Qui  estoit 
que  Charles  le  Qrand,  apres  avoir  conquest^  pliuieurs  pays, 
s*esperdit  de  telle  fagon  en  I'amour  d*une  simple  femme. 
que  metunt  tout  hooneur  et  reputation  en  arriere,  II  oublla 
Don  seulerocnt  les  aflklres  de  son  royauroe,  mais  aussi  le 
soing  de  sa  proprepersonne.au  grand  desplaisir  de  chacun ; 
estant  seulement  ententir  i  courtlser  ceste  daroc :  laquelle 
par  bonheur  comroen^a  i  s'aliter  d'une  grosie  maladie,  qui 
lui  apporU  la  mort.  Dont  les  Princes  et  grands  Seigneurs 
furent  fort  rcjouis,  esperans  que  par  ceste  mort.  Charles 
reprendroit  comme  devant  et  ses  esprits  et  les  affaires  du 
royaume  en  main :  toutesGois  11  se  trouva  tellement  infatu<^ 
de  ceste  amour,  qu'  encores  cherissoU-il  ce  cadaTer,  I'em- 
brassant,  baisantt  accolant  de  la  meme  fa^on  que  devant,  el 
au  lieu  de  prester  Toreille  aux  legations  qui  luy  surve- 
nolent.  il  I'entretenolt  de  mille  bayes,  comme  s'elie  eust  est^ 
pleine  de  Tie.  Ce  corps  comment oit  d^a  non  seulement  i 
mal  sentir,  mais  aussi  se  toumoit  en  putrefaction,  et  neant- 
moins  n*y  avoit  aucun  de  ses  faroris  qui  luy  en  osastparler ; 
dont  adTint  que  I'Archevesque  Turpin  mieux  advis^  que 
les  autres,  pourpensa  que  telle  chose  ne  pouroit  estre  ad- 
venue  sans  quelque  sorcellerie.  Au  moyen  dequoy  espiant 
un  jour  I'heure  que  le  Roy  s'estoit  absent^  de  la  chambre, 
commenga  de  fouiller  le  corps  de  toutes  parts,  finalement 
trouva  dans  sa  bouche  au  dessous  de  sa  langue  un  anneau 
qu'il  luy  osta.  Le  jour  mesme  Charlemaigne  retournant 
sur  ses  premieres  brisees,  se  trouva  fort  estonne  de  voir  une 
carcasse  ainsi  puante.  Parquoy,  comme  s'il  se  fust  resveiI16 
d'un  profond  sommeil,  commanda  que  Ton  Tensevelist 
promptement.  Ce  qui  fut  (ait ;  mais  en  contr'  eschange  de 
ceste  folie,  il  tourna  tous  ses  pensemens  vers  I'Archevesque 
porteur  de  cest  anneau,  ne  pouvant  estre  de  U  en  avant  sans 
luy,  et  le  suivant  en  tous  les  endroits.  Quoy  voyant  ce 
sage  Prelat,  et  craignant  que  cest  anneau  ne  tombast  en 
mains  de  quelque  autre,  le  Jetta  dans  un  lac  prochain  de  la 
ville.  Depuis  lequel  temps  on  dit  que  ce  Roy  se  trouve  si 
espris  de  I'amour  du  lieu,  qu'il  ne  se  desempara  de  la  ville 
d'Aix.  oQ  il  bastit  un  Palais,  et  un  Monastere,  en  I'un  des> 
quels  il  parfit  le  reste  de  ses  Jours,  et  en  I'autre  voulut  estre 
enievely,  ordonnant  par  son  testament  que  tous  les  Empe- 
reurs  de  Rome  cusscnt  i  se  (aire  sacrer  premierement  en 
ce  \itu."-~Pasquier.  Reckerches  de  la  Fratue^  liv.  vi. 
c  33. 

This  very  learned  author  has  strangely  mistaken  Aix  in  Sa- 
yoy,  the  real  scene  of  the  legend,  for  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The 
ruins  of  a  building  said  to  have  been  Charlemain's  palace 
are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  Lake  of  Bourget 


1. 
It  was  strange  that  he  loved  her,  for  youth  was  gone  by, 

And  the  bloom  of  her  beauty  was  fled : 
*Twas  the  glance  of  the  harlot  that  gleam*d  in  her  eye, 
And  all  but  the  Monarch  could  plainly  descry 

From  whence  came  her  white  and  her  red. 

2. 
Yet  he  thought  with  Agatha  none  might  compare, 

And  he  gloried  in  wearing  her  chain ; 
The  court  was  a  desert  if  she  were  not  there, 
To  him  she  alone  among  women  secm'd  &lr. 

Such  dotage  possess'd  Charlemain. 


3. 

The  soldier,  the  statesman,  the  courtier,  the  maid. 

Alike  the  proud  leman  detest ; 
And  the  good  old  Archbishop,  who  ceased  to  upbraid, 
Shook  his  grey  head  in  sorrow,  and  silently  pray*d 

That  he  soon  might  consign  her  to  rest 

4. 

A  joy  ill-dissembled  soon  gladdens  them  all. 

For  Agatha  sickens  and  dies. 
And  now  they  are  ready  with  bier  and  with  pall. 
The  tapers  gleam  gloomy  amid  the  high  hall. 

And  the  strains  of  the  requiem  arise. 

5. 

But  Charlemain  sent  them  in  anger  away. 
For  she  should  not  be  bynried,  he  said ; 
And  despite  of  all  counsel,  for  many  a  day, 
Where  array'd  in  her  costly  apparel  she  lay, 
The  Monarch  would  sit  by  the  dead. 

6. 

The  cares  of  the  kingdom  demand  him  in  vain. 

And  the  army  cry  out  for  their  Lord ; 
The  Lombards,  the  fierce  misbelievers  of  Spain, 
Now  ravage  the  realms  of  the  proud  Charlemain, 
And  still  he  unsheathes  not  the  sword. 

7. 

The  Soldiers  they  clamour,  the  Monks  bend  in  prayer 

In  the  quiet  retreats  of  the  cell ; 
The  Physicians  to  counsel  together  repair. 
And  with  common  consent,  one  and  idl  they  declare, 

That  his  senses  are  bound  by  a  spell 

8. 

Then  with  relics  protected,  and  confident  grown. 

And  telling  devoutly  his  beads. 
The  good  old  Archbishop,  when  this  was  made  known. 
Steals  in  when  he  hears  that  the  corpse  is  alone. 

And  to  look  for  the  spell  he  proceeds. 

9. 

He  searches  with  care,  though  with  tremulous  haste, 

For  the  spell  that  bewitches  the  King ; 
And  under  her  tongue  for  security  placed. 
Its  margin  with  mystical  characters  traced. 
At  length  he  discovers  a  ring. 

10. 

Bfjoicing  he  seixed  it  and  hasten'd  away. 

The  Monarch  re-enter*d  the  room  ; 
The  enchantment  was  ended,  and  suddenly  gay 
He  bade  the  attendants  no  longer  delay. 

But  bear  her  with  speed  to  the  tomb. 

n. 

Now  merriment,  joyaunce,  and  feasting  again 

Enliven'd  the  palace  of  Alx ; 
And  now  by  his  heralds  did  Ring  Charlemain 
Invite  to  his  palace  the  courtier  train 

To  bold  a  high  fi»tival  day. 
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12. 
And  anxiously  now  for  the  festival  day 

The  highly-born  BCaidens  prepare ; 
And  now,  all  apparell'd  in  costly  amy. 
Exulting  they  come  to  the  pabux  of  Aix, 

Toung  aud  aged,  the  brave  and  the  fair. 

13. 
Oh  !  happy  the  Damsel  who  *mid  her  compeers 

For  a  moment  engaged  the  King's  eye  ! 
Now  glowing  with  hopes  and  now  fevered  with  fears. 
Each  maid  or  triumphant,  or  jealous,  appears, 

As  noticed  by  him,  or  pass'd  by. 

14. 

And  now  as  the  evening  approach'd,  to  the  ball 

In  anxious  suspense  they  advance, 
Hoping  each  on  herself  that  the  King's  choice  might 

fall, 
When  lo !  to  the  utter  confhsion  of  all, 

He  ask*d  the  Archbishop  to  dance. 

15. 

The  damsels  they  laugh,  and  the  barons  they  stare, 

T*was  mirth  and  astonishment  all ; 
And  the  Archbishop  started,  and  muttered  a  prayer, 
And,  wroth  at  receiving  such  mockery  there. 

In  haste  he  withdrew  flrom  the  hall. 

16. 
The  moon  dimpled  over  the  water  with  light 

As  he  wander'd  along  the  lake  side  ; 
But  the  King  had  pursued,  and  o*e^yed  at  his  sight, 
**  Oh  turn  thee.  Archbishop,  my  joy  and  deUght, 

Oh  turn  thee,  my  charmer,*'  he  cried; 

17 
'*  Oh  come  where  the  feast  and  the  dance  and  the  song 

Invite  thee  to  mirth  and  to  love ; 
Or  at  this  happy  moment  away  from  the  throng 
To  the  shade  of  yon  wood  let  us  hasten  along. . . 

The  moon  never  pierces  that  grove." 

18. 
As  thus  by  new  madness  the  King  seom'd  possest. 

In  new  wonder  the  Archbishop  heard; 
Then  Charlemaln  warmly  and  eagerly  prest 
The  good  old  man's  poor  wither'd  hand  to  his  breast. 

And  kiss'd  his  loqg  grey  grlszle  beard. 

19. 
*'  Let  us  well  then  these  fortunate  moments  empdoy  !" 

Cried  the  Monarch  with  passionate  tone: 
**  Come  away  then,  dear  charmer, . .  my  angel, . .  my 

joy. 
Nay  struggle  not  now, . .  *t  is  in  vain  to  be  coy, . . 
And  remember  that  we  are  akme." 

20. 
**  Blessed  Mary,  protect  me  !**  the  Archbishop  cried ; 

**  What  madness  has  come  to  the  King ! " 
In  vain  to  escape  from  the  Monarch  he  tried, 
When  luckily  he  on  his  Anger  espied 

The  glitter  of  Agatha's  ring. 


21. 
Oveijoy'd,  the  good  prelate  remember*d  the  spell. 

And  ftr  in  the  lake  flung  the  ring ; 
The  waters  closed  round  it,  and  wondrous  to  tell, 
Released  from  the  cuned  enchantment  of  hell. 

His  reason  retum'd  to  the  King. 

22. 

But  he  built  him  a  palace  there  close  by  the  bay. 

And  there  did  he  love  to  remain  ; 
And  the  traveller  who  will,  may  behold  at  this  dif 
A  monument  still  in  the  ruins  at  Aix 

Of  the  spell  that  possess'd  Charlemaln. 

Batk,  1797. 


ST.  BOMUALD. 


"  Les  Catalam  ayant  appris  que  S.  Romtiald  Toulolt  qaiUfr 
leurt  payi.  eii  furent  trds-alBigfa ;  iU  d^Hberdrent  lur  les 
inoyent  de  Ten  emp^cher,  et  le  M'uI  qu'lli  imagin^rcot 
comme  le  plus  s&r,  fut  de  le  tuer,  afin  de  proitrr  du  moini 
de  MS  reliquM  et  det  gueriMmt  et  autres  miracles  quirlirs 
op^reroient  aprdi  sa  mort.  La  d^voCion  que  let  Catalaiu 
aruient  pour  lui,  ne  plut  point  de  tout  i  S.  Qomuald;  Q 
usa  de  ttraUgdme  et  leur  €chappa.*'  —Si.  Fm'x,  Essait  Uii- 
toriquet  sur  Paris,  t.  t.  p.  163. 

St.  Foix.  who  is  often  more  amusing  than  trust-worthy,  has 
fathered  this  itory  upon  the  Spaniards,  though  it  beUmp 
to  bb  own  coontrymen,  the  eircomttancet  having  hap- 
pened when  Romiiald  was  a  monk  of  the  Convent  of  St. 
Michael's,  In  Aquitalne.  It  Is  thus  related  1^  Yepes. 
'*  En  esta  ocasion  sucedio  una  coca  bien  extraordinxria. 
porqoe  lot  naturales  de  la  tierra  donde  ettava  el  mooasterk) 
de  San  Miguel,  estimavan  en  tanto  k  San  RonaoaUo,  que 
Caltandoles  la  pariencia  de  que  se  quisletse  yr,  dleron  n 
un  terrible  dUparate,  i  qulen  llama  mu/  bien  San  Frdro 
Damiauo  Impia  Pietas,  piedad  cruel :  porque  queriendose 
yr  San  Romoaldo,  determinaron  de  matarle,  para  que  y« 
que  no  le  podlan  tener  en  su  tierra  vivo,  atomenot  goiassen 
de  sut  rellquiat  j  cuerpo  saniou  Supo  San  Romoaldo  la 
determinaclon  bettial  y  indiicreta  de  aqoeUagente :  y  tomo 
una  pmdente  resoludon,  porque  imitaado  i  David,  que 
fingiu  que  estava  loco,  por  no  caer  en  manot  de  rat  eneni- 
gos,  asti  San  Romoaldo  te  hixo  raer  la  cabeca,  y  con  algu- 
not  ademanes,  y  palabras  mal  concertadat  que  deiia,  le 
tuvieron  por  hombre  que  le  avia  faltado  el  jugi io,  coo  que 
se  asseguraron  los  naturales  de  la  tierra  que  ya  perpetu- 
amente  le  tendrian  en  ella :  y  con  temejante  eetratagena 
y  tra^a  tuvo  lugar  San  Romouldo  de  hurtarse,  y  i  cencef- 
ros  topadot  (como  diien)  huyr  de  aqoella  tierra,  y  llcgar  k 
Italia  k  la  ciudad  de  Ravena." — Coronka  Cenct^  4e  ia 
Orden  de  8mm  Benito,  t.  v.  f.  274. 

ViUegat,  in  hit  Plot  Sanctorum  (February  7th),  records  ftome 
of  St  RomuaM*t  achievementt  against  the  Devil  and  his 
imps.  He  records  also  the  other  virtuei  of  the  Saint,  u 
specified  in  the  poem.  They  are  more  fully  ttated  by 
Yepes.  "  Tenia  tres  cilicios,  los  qiulet  mudava  de  treyota 
en  treynta  dlat :  no  lot  labava,  sino  ponlalot  al  ayre,  y  t  It 
agua  que  Uovla,  con  que  te  maUvan  algunat  inroundidat. 
que  te  crisvan  en  ellot,"  f.  )9ft.  *'  Quando  alguna  vn  era 
tentado  de  la  gula,  y  detteava  comer  de  algna  maqjar,  to- 
movale  en  lat  manot.  mlravale,  oliale,  y  detpues  que  ettava 
despierto  el  apetito,  detia,  O  gula,  gula,  quan  duke  y  uure 
te  parece  ette  maiijar  I  pero  no  te  ha  de  entrar  en  provecho ! 
y  entoocet  te  roortificava.  y  le  dexava,  y  le  embiavaentero, 
6  al  tillerl^o,  6  i  lot  pobres.*' 

There  it  a  free  tranklation  of  thit  poem,  by  Bllderdyk.in  the 
lecond  volume  of  hit  Krrkeixangfn,  p.  113. 
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Onk  day,  it  matters  not  to  know 

How  many  himdred  yean  ago, 

A  Frenchman  stopt  at  an  inn  door : 

The  Landlord  came  to  welcome  him,  and  chat 

or  this  and  that, 

For  he  had  seen  the  Traveller  there  before. 

**  Doth  holy  Bomuald  dwell 

StiUinhisceU?" 

The  Traveller  ask'd,  "  or  is  the  old  man  dead  ?  " 

**  No  ;  he  has  left  his  loving  flock,  and  we 

So  great  a  Christian  never  more  shall  see," 

The  Landlord  answer'd,  and  he  shook  his  head. 

"  Ah,  Sir !  we  knew  his  worth ! 

If  ever  there  did  live  a  saint  on  earth  ! . . 

Why,  Sir,  he  always  used  to  wear  a  shirt 

For  thirty  days,  all  seasons,  day  and  night ; 

Good  man,  he  knew  it  was  not  right 

For  Dust  and  Ashes  to  &11  out  with  Dirt  I 

And  then  he  only  hung  it  out  in  the  rain, 

And  put  it  on  again. 

«*  There  has  been  perilous  work 

With  him  and  the  Devil  there  in  yonder  cell ; 

For  Satan  used  to  maul  him  like  a  Turk. 

There  they  would  sometimes  flght 

All  through  a  winter's  night. 

From  sun-set  until  mom. 

He  with  a  cross,  the  Devil  with  his  horn ; 

The  Devil  spitting  fire  with  might  and  main 

Enough  to  make  St  Michael  half  afraid : 

He  splashing  holy  water  till  he  made 

His  red  hide  hiss  again. 

And  the  hot  vapour  fiird  the  smoking  cell. 

This  was  so  common  that  his  face  became 

All  black  and  yellow  with  the  brimstone  flame. 

And  then  he  smelt, . .  O  Lord  !  how  he  did  smell ! 

"  Then,  Sir  1  to  see  how  he  would  mortify 

The  flesh  !     If  any  one  had  dainty  &re. 

Good  man,  he  would  come  there. 

And  look  at  all  the  delicate  things,  and  cry, 

•  O  Belly.  BeUy. 
Tou  would  be  gormandizing  now  I  know  ; 
But  it  shall  not  be  so  I . . 
Home  to  your  bread  and  water . .  home,  I  tell  ye  !*  ** 

But,"  quoth  the  Traveller,  "  wherefore  did  he  leave 
A  flock  that  knew  his  saintly  worth  so  well?" 
•*  >Vhy,"  said  the  Landlord,  ••  Sir,  it  so  befell 

He  heard  unluckily  of  our  intent 
To  do  him  a  great  honour:  and  you  know. 

He  was  not  covetous  of  fame  below. 
And  so  by  stealth  one  night  away  he  went." 

What  might  this  honour  be  ?**  the  Traveller  cried ; 

"  Why,  Sir,"  the  Host  replied. 

We  thought  perhaps  that  he  might  one  day  leave  us ; 

And  then  should  strangers  have 

The  good  man's  grave, 

A  loss  like  that  would  naturally  grieve  us, 

For  he*ll  be  made  a  Saint  of  to  be  sure. 

Therefore  we  thought  it  prudent  to  secure 

His  relics  while  we  might; 
And  so  we  meant  to  strangle  him  one  night." 

Wfithwry,  1798w 


THE  KING  OF  THE  CROCODILES. 


•*  The  people  at  Iina,  in  Upper  Egypt,  have  a  tupenthion 
concerning  Crocodiles  similar  to  that  entertained  in  the 
West  Indies ;  they  say  there  Is  a  King  of  them  who  resides 
near  Isna,  and  who  has  ears,  but  no  tail ;  and  ha  possesses 
an  uncommon  regal  quality,  that  of  doing  no  harm.  Some 
are  bold  enough  to  assert  that  they  have  seen  him.'*— 
Brtntm^s  Travelt. 

If  the  Crocodile  Dynasty  In  Egypt  had  been  described  as 
Uistinguished  by  a  long  neclt.  as  well  as  the  want  of  a  tail, 
it  might  be  supposed  that  some  tradition  of  the  Ichthyosau- 
rus, or  other  variety  of  the  Prseadamite  Crocodile,  was  pre- 
served in  those  countries. 

No  one  who  has  peniscd  Mr.  Waterton's  Wanderings  will 
think  there  is  any  tiling  more  extraordinary  In  the  woman's 
attack  upon  her  intended  devourer,  than  In  what  that  en. 
terprising  and  most  observant  naturalist  has  himself  per- 
formed. He  has  ridden  a  Crocodile,  twisting  the  huge 
reptile's  fore  legs  on  his  back  by  main  force,  and  using 
them  as  a  bridle.  "  Should  it  be  asked,"  he  says,  '*  how  I 
managed  to  keep  my  seat,  I  would  answer,  I  hunted  some 
yesrs  with  Lord  Darlington's  fox-hounds.** 

There  is  a  translation  of  this  ballad  by  Bilderdijk,  published 
in  his  Krekelxangent  IR22,  vol.ii.  p.  109.,  before  the  second 
part  was  written. 


PART   I. 

"  Now,  Woman,  why  without  your  veil  ? 
And  wheref^)re  do  you  look  so  pale? 
And,  Woman,  why  do  you  groan  so  sadly, 
And  wherefore  b^t  your  boaom  madly  ?'* 

"  Oh  !  I  have  lost  my  darling  boy, 
In  whom  my  soul  had  all  its  Joy  ; 
And  I  for  sorrow  have  torn  my  veil. 
And  sorrow  hath  made  my  very  heart  pale. 

"  Oh,  I  have  lost  my  darling  child, 
And  that's  the  loss  that  makes  me  wild ; 
He  stoop'd  to  the  river  down  to  drink. 
And  there  was  a  Crocodile  by  the  brink. 

'*  He  did  not  venture  into  swim, 
He  only  stoopt  to  drink  at  the  brim  ; 
But  under  the  reeds  the  Crocodile  lay. 
And  struck  with  his  tall  and  swept  him  away. 

**  Now  take  me  in  your  boat,  I  pray, 
For  down  the  river  lies  my  way. 
And  me  to  the  Reed -Island  bring, 
For  I  will  go  to  the  Crocodfle  King. 

'*  He  reigns  not  now  In  Crocodilople, 
Proud  as  the  Turk  at  Constantinoirie  ; 
No  ruins  of  his  great  City  remain. 
The  Island  of  Reeds  is  his  whole  domain. 

"  Like  a  Dcnrise  there  he  passes  his  days, 
Turns  up  his  eyes,  and  fiuubs  and  prays  ; 
And  being  grown  pious  and  meek  and  mild. 
He  now  never  eats  man«  woman,  or  child. 
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The  King  of  the  Crocodiles  never  does  wrong, 
He  has  no  tall  so  stiff  and  strong. 
He  has  no  tail  to  strike  and  slay. 
But  he  has  ears  to  hear  what  I  say. 

*<  And  to  the  King  I  will  complain. 
How  my  poor  child  was  wickedly  slain ; 
The  King  of  the  Crocodiles  he  is  good. 
And  I  shall  have  the  murderer's  blood.** 

The  man  replied,  "  No,  Woman,  no. 
To  the  Island  of  Rceils  I  will  not  go  ; 
I  would  not  for  any  worldly  thing 
See  the  face  of  the  Crocixlile  King.** 

"  Then  lend  me  now  your  little  boat. 
And  1  will  down  the  river  float 
I  tell  thee  that  no  worldly  thing 
Shall  keep  me  fh)m  the  Crocodile  King. 

"  The  King  of  the  Crocodiles  he  is  good. 
And  therefore  will  give  me  blood  for  blood ; 
Being  so  mighty  and  so  just. 
He  can  revenge  me,  he 'will,  and  he  must** 

The  Woman  she  leapt  into  the  boat. 
And  down  the  river  alone  did  she  float, 
And  fast  with  the  stream  the  boat  proceeds, 
And  now  she  is  come  to  the  Island  of  Reeds. 

The  King  of  the  Crocodiles  there  was  seen. 
He  sat  upon  the  eggs  of  the  Queen, 
And  all  around,  a  numerous  rout. 
The  young  Prince  Crocodiles  crawFd  about 

The  Woman  shook  every  limb  with  fear. 
As  she  to  the  Crocodile  King  came  near. 
For  never  man  without  fear  and  awe 
The  face  of  his  Crocodile  Majesty  saw. 

She  fell  upon  her  bended  knee. 
And  said,  "  O  King,  have  pity  on  me. 
For  I  have  lost  my  darling  child, 
And  that's  the  loss  that  makes  me  wild. 

"  A  Crocodile  ate  him  for  his  food  ; 
Now  let  me  have  the  murderer's  blood : 
Let  me  have  vengeance  for  my  boy. 
The  only  thing  that  can  give  mc  joy. 

"  I  know  that  you,  Sire  I  never  do  wrong. 
You  have  no  tall  so  stiff  and  strong, 
Tou  have  no  tail  to  strike  and  slay, 
But  you  have  ears  to  hear  what  I  say.** 

"  You  have  done  well,'*  the  King  replies. 
And  fix*d  on  her  his  little  eyes; 
•*  Good  Woman,  yes,  you  have  done  right 
But  you  have  not  described  me  quite. 

"  I  have  no  tail  to  strike  and  slay, 
And  I  have  ears  to  hear  what  you  say  ; 
I  have  teeth,  moreover,  as  you  may  sec. 
And  I  will  make  a  meal  of  thee.*' 

Bristol^  1799. 


THE  KINO  OF  THE  CROCODILES. 

PART  II. 

Wicked  the  word  and  bootless  the  boast. 
As  cruel  King  Crocodile  found  to  his  cost. 
And  proper  reward  of  tyrannical  might. 
He  show'd  his  teeth,  but  he  miss*d  his  bite. 

"  A  meal  of  me  I  '*  the  Woman  cried. 
Taking  wit  in  her  anger,  and  courage  beside ; 
She  took  him  his  forelegs  and  hind  between. 
And  trundled  him  off  the  eggs  of  the  Queen. 

To  revenge  herself  then  she  did  not  fail. 
He  was  slow  in  his  motions  for  want  of  a  till ; 
But  well  for  the  Woman  was  it,  the  while. 
That  the  Queen  was  gadding  abroad  in  the  Nile. 

Two  Crocodile  Princes,  as  they  play*d  on  the  sand. 
She  caught,  and  grasping  them  one  in  each  hand. 
Thrust  the  head  of  one  into  the  throat  of  the  other, 
And  made  each  Prince  Crocodile  choke  his  brother. 

And  when  she  had  truss*d  three  couple  this  way. 
She  carried  them  off,  and  hasten 'd  away. 
And  plying  her  oars  with  might  and  main, 
Cros8*d  the  river  and  got  to  the  shore  again. 

When  the  Crocodile  Queen  came  home,  she  fonnd 
That  her  eggs  were  broken  and  scattered  around. 
And  that  six  young  Princes,  darlings  all. 
Were  missing,  for  none  of  them  an8wer*d  her  calL 

Then  many  a  not  very  pleasant  thing 
Pass'd  between  her  and  the  Crocodile  King : 
"  Is  this  your  care  of  the  nest,'*  cried  she ; 
**  It  comes  of  your  gadding  abroad,*'  said  he. 

The  Queen  had  the  better  in  this  dispute. 
And  the  Crocodile  King  found  it  best  to  be  mute. 
While  a  terrible  peal  in  his  ears  she  rung. 
For  the  Queen  had  a  tail  as  well  as  a  tongue. 

In  woeflil  patience  he  let  her  rail. 
Standing  less  in  fear  of  her  tongue  than  her  tail. 
And  knowing  that  all  the  words  which  were  spoken 
Could  not  mend  one  of  the  eggs  that  were  broken. 

The  Woman,  meantime,  was  very  well  pleased 
She  had  saved  her  life,  and  her  heart  was  eased ; 
The  justice  she  ask'd  in  vain  for  her  son, 
She  had  taken  herself,  and  six  for  one. 

*'  Mash- Allah  ! "  her  neighbours  exclaim*d  in  delight: 
She  gave  them  a  funeral  supper  that  night. 
Where  they  all  agreed  that  revenge  was  sweet. 
And  Young  Prince  Cnwodiles  delicate  meat 
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THE  ROSE. 


Betwene  the  Cjrteo  and  the  Chirche  of  Bethlehem,  it  the 
felde  Floridui,  that  it  to  leyne,  the  felde  flortched.  For 
alt  moche  as  a  Tajre  Majden  wat  blamed  with  wrong  and 
tcUundred,  that  tche  hadd  don  fornicacioun,  for  whiche 
ca\ite  tche  wat  demed  to  the  dethe,  and  to  be  brent  In  that 
place,  to  the  whiche  the  wat  ladd.  And  at  the  tyre  began 
to  brenne  about  hire,  the  made  her  preyerei  to  oure  Lord, 
that  alt  wittely  at  tche  wat  not  gylty  of  that  lynne,  that 
he  wold  help  hire,  and  make  it  to  be  knowen  to  alle  men 
of  hit  mercyfulle  grace :  and  whanne  tche  had  thut  teyd, 
tche  entered  Into  the  fuyer,  and  anon  wat  the  fuyer 
quenched  and  oute,  and  the  brondet  that  weren  brennynge 
becomen  white  Roteret,  AiUe  of  roiet,  and  theite  werein 
the  firtt  Roteret  and  rotet,  both  white  and  rede,  that  every 
ony  man  taughe.  And  thut  wat  thit  Maiden  taved  by  the 
grace  of  God."— 7^  Voiage  and  TraioaiU  qf  Sir  Jokn 
MaundeviUe. 


Nat,  Eorrn  I  spare  the  Rose ; . .  perhaps  it  lives, 

And  feels  the  noontide  sun,  and  drinks  refreshed 

The  dews  of  night ;  let  not  thy  gentle  hand 

Tear  its  life-strings  asunder,  and  destroy 

The  sense  of  being  I . .  Why  that  infidel  smile  ? 

Come,  I  will  bribe  thee  to  be  merciful ; 

And  thou  shalt  have  a  tale  of  other  days, 

For  I  am  sklird  in  legendary  lore. 

So  thou  wilt  let  it  live.     There  was  a  time 

Ere  this,  the  freshest,  sweetest  flower  that  blooms, 

Bedeck'd  the  bowers  of  earth.     Thou  hast  not  heard 

How  first  by  miracle  its  fhigrant  leaves 

Spread  to  the  sun  their  blushing  loveliness. 

There  dwelt  in  Bethlehem  a  Jewish  maid. 
And  Zniah  was  her  name,  so  passhig  foir 
Thaf  all  Judea  spake  the  virgin's  praise. 
He  who  had  seen  her  eyes*  dark  radiance 
How  it  reveal'd  her  soul,  and  what  a  soul 
Bcam*d  in  the  mild  effiilgence,  woe  to  him  I 
For  not  in  solitude,  for  not  in  crowds. 
Might  he  escape  remembrance,  nor  avoid 
Her  imaged  form  which  followed  every  where, 
And  fill'd  the  heart,  and  flx*d  the  absent  eye. 
Alas  for  him !  her  bosom  own'd  no  love 
Save  the  strong  ardour  of  religious  xeal. 
For  Zillah  on  her  Qod  had  center'd  all 
Her  spirit's  deep  affections.     So  for  her 
Her  tribes-men  sigh'd  in  vain,  yet  reverenced 
The  obdurate  virtue  that  destroy 'd  their  hopes. 

One  man  there  was,  a  vain  and  wretched  man. 
Who  saw,  desired,  despaired,  and  hated  her. 
His  sen&ual  eye  had  gloated  on  her  cheek 
Even  till  the  fiush  of  angry  modesty 
Gave  it  new  charms,  and  made  him  gloat  the  more. 
She  loathed  the  man,  for  Hamuel's  eye  was  bold. 
And  the  strong  workings  of  brute  selfishness 
Had  moulded  his  broad  features ;  and  she  feared 
The  bitterness  of  wounded  vanity 
That  with  a  fiendish  hue  would  overcast 
His  faint  and  lying  smile.     Nor  vain  her  fear. 
For  Hamuel  vow'd  revenge,  and  laid  a  plot 
Against  her  virgin  fame.     He  spread  abroad 
Whispers  that  travel  &st,  and  ill  reports 


That  soon  obtain  belief;  how  Zillah*s  eye. 
When  in  the  temple  heaven-ward  it  was  raised. 
Did  swim  with  rapturous  seal,  but  there  were  those 
Who  had  beheld  the  enthusiast*s  melting  glance 
With  other  feelings  fill'd : .  .that  'twas  a  task 
Of  easy  sort  to  play  the  saint  by  day 
Before  the  public  eye,  but  that  all  eyes 
Were  closed  at  night ; . .  that  Zlllah's  life  was  foul. 
Yea,  forfeit  to  the  law. 

Shame . .  shame  to  man, 
That  he  should  trust  so  easily  the  tongue 
Which  stabs  another's  feme  I     The  ill  report 
Was  heard,  repeated,  and  believed, . .  and  soon. 
For  Hamuel  by  his  well-schemed  villainy 
Produced  such  semblances  of  guilt, . .  the  Maid 
Was  to  the  fire  condemn'd. 

Without  the  walls. 
There  was  a  barren  field ;  a  place  abhorr'd. 
For  it  was  there  where  wretched  criminals 
Receiv'd  their  death  !  and  there  they  fix'd  the  stake, 
And  piled  the  fuel  round  which  should  consume 
The  ii\jured  Maid,  abandon'd,  as  it  seem'd. 
By  God  and  Man.     The  assembled  Bethlemites 
Beheld  the  scene,  and  when  they  saw  the  Maid 
Boimd  to  the  stake,  with  what  calm  holiness 
She  lifted  up  her  patient  looks  to  Heaven, 
They  doubted  of  her  guilt     With  other  thoughts 
Stood  Hamuel  near  the  pile ;  him  savage  Joy 
Led  thitherward,  but  now  within  his  heart 
Unwonted  feelings  stirr'd,  and  the  first  pangs 
Of  wakening  guilt,  anticipant  of  Hell. 
The  eye  of  Zillah  as  it  glanced  arotmd 
Fell  on  the  slanderer  once,  and  rested  there 
A  moment :  like  a  dagger  did  it  pierce. 
And  struck  into  his  soul  a  cureless  wound. 
Conscience !  thou  God  within  us  I  not  in  the  hour 
Of  triimiph  dost  thou  spare  the  guilty  wretch. 
Not  in  the  hour  of  infamy  and  death 
Forsake  the  virtuous !  They  draw  near  the  stake, . . 
They  bring  the  torch ! . .  .  hold,  hold  your  erring 

hands  I 
Tet  quench  the  rising  flames !  . .  they  rise !   they 

spread  1 
They  reach  the  suffering  Maid !  oh  God  protect 
The  innocent  one ! 

They  rose,  they  spread,  they  raged ; . . . 
The  breath  of  God  went  forth  ;  the  ascending  Are 
Beneath  its  influence  bent,  and  all  its  flames 
In  one  long  lightning-flash  concentrating, 
Darted  and  blasted  Hamuel, . .  him  alone. 
Hark  1 .  .  what  a  fearful  scream  the  multitude 
Pour  forth  t . .  and  yet  more  miracles !  the  stake 
Branches  and  buds,  and,  spreading  its  green  leaves. 
Embowers  and  canopies  the  innocent  Maid 
Who  there  stands  glorified ;  and  Roses,  then 
First  seen  on  earth  since  Paradise  was  lost. 
Profusely  blossom  round  her,  white  and  red 
In  all  their  rich  variety  of  hues ; 
And  fhigrance  such  as  our  first  parents  breathed 
In  Eden  she  inhales,  vouchsafed  to  her 
A  presage  sure  of  Paradise  regain'd. 

Wtttbury,  179& 
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THE  LOVER'S  ROCK. 


De  la  Pena  de  lot  EnamoradM. 

**  Un  mof  o  Chriitiano  esUTa  cautlvo  en  Granada,  sua  partes 
J  diligencia  eran  tales,  tu  buen  temiino  j  cortetla,  que  lu 
amo  hasia  mucha  confianfa  del  dentro  y  fuera  de  su  casa. 
Una  hija  tuya  al  tanto  se  le  aficiona,  y  puio  en  el  loi  ojos. 
Pero  como  quier  que  ella  ftieue  casadera,  y  el  mogo  etclavo, 
no  podian  paisar  adelante  como  desearan  ;  ca  el  amor  mal 
ie  puede  encubrir,  y  temlan  si  el  padre  della,  y  amo  del,  lo 
laUa,  pagarian  con  las  cabepas.  Acordaron  de  huir  4  tierra 
de  Chriitlanos,  resoluclon  que  al  mo^o  venia  mejor,  por 
bolver  i  los  suyoi,  que  £  ella  por  desterrane  de  tu  patrla : 
si  ya  no  la  movia  el  deseo  de  haserse  Christiana,  lo  que  yo 
no  creo.  Tomaron  su  camino  con  todo  secreto,  hasta 
llegar  al  pefiasco  ya  dicho,  en  que  la  mo9a  cansada  se  puso 
£  reposar.  En  esto  Ticron  assoroar  £  su  padre  con  gente  de 
acarallOy  que  Tenia  en  su  seguimiento.  Que  podian  hazer, 
6  4  que  parte  bol Terse?  que  consejo  tomar?  mentirosas 
las  esperangas  de  los  hombres  y  miserables  sus  intentos. 
Acudieron  4  lo  que  solo  les  quedaTa  de  encnmbrar  aquel 
peflol,  trepando  por  aquellos  riscos,  que  era  reparo  assas 
flaco.  El  padre  con  un  semblante  safiudo  los  mando  abaxar : 
amena^aTa  les  sino  obedecian  de  executar  en  ellos  una 
muerte  muy  cruel.  Los  que  acompafiaTan  al  padre  los 
amonestaTan  lo  mismo,  pues  solo  les  restaTa  aquella  espe- 
nuiQade  alcangar  perdonde  la  miscricordia  de  su  padre, 
con  baser  lo  que  les  mandaTa,  y  echarseles  £  los  pies.  No 
quisieron  Tenir  en  esta  Los  Moros  puestos  £  pie  acome- 
tieron  £  subir  el  pefiasco :  pero  el  mof  o  les  defendio  la 
subida  con  galgas,  piedras  y  palos,  y  todo  lo  demas  que  le 
Tenia  £  la  mano,  y  le  senria  de  armas  en  aquella  desespe- 
racion.  El  padre  Tisto  esto,  hlso  Tenir  de  un  pueblo  alii 
cerca  Tallesteros  para  que  de  lexos  ios  flecbassen.  Ellos 
vista  su  perdlclon,  acordaron  con  su  muerte  librarse  de  los 
denuestos  y  tonnentos  mayores  qui  temian.  Las  palabras 
que  en  este  trance  se  dixeron,  no  ay  para  que  relatarlas. 
Finahnente  abra^ados  entresi  fuertemente,  se  echaron  del 
penol  abaxo,  por  aquella  parte  en  que  los  mirava  su  cruel  y 
sanudo  padre.  Deste  manera  espiraron  antes  de  llegar  £ 
lo  baxo,  con  lastima  de  los  presentes,  y  aun  con  lagrimas 
de  algunos  que  se  moTian  con  aquel  triste  expeetaculo  de 
aquellos  mo^os  desgraciados,  y  £  pesar  del  padre,  como 
estaTan,  los  enterraron  en  aquel  mismo  lugar ;  constancia 
que  le  empleara  mejor  en  otra  basana,  y  les  fuera  blen  oon- 
tada  la  muerte,  si  la  padecieron  por  la  Tirtud  y  en  defensa 
de  la  Terdadera  religion,  y  no  por  satisfacer  4  sus  apetitos 
desenflrenados."—  Mariana. 


The  Maiden  through  the  fovouring  night 
From  Granada  took  her  flight. 
She  bade  her  father's  house  fareweli, 
And  fled  away  with  Manuel. 

No  Moorish  maid  might  hope  to  vie 
With  Laila's  cheek  orLaila's  eye, 
No  maiden  loved  with  purer  truth, 
Or  ever  loved  a  lovelier  youth. 

In  fear  they  fled  across  the  plain, 
The  other's  wrath,  the  captive's  chain ; 
In  hope  to  Seville  on  they  flee, 
To  peace,  and  love,  and  liberty. 


Chiuma  they  have  left,  and  now, 
Beneath  a  precipice's  brow. 
Where  Guadalhorce  winds  its  way, 
There  in  the  shade  awhile  they  lay ; 

For  now  the  sun  was  near  its  height. 
And  she  was  weary  with  her  flight ; 
She  laid  her  head  on  Manuel's  breast. 
And  pleasant  was  the  maiden's  rest 

While  thus  the  lovely  Laila  slept, 
A  fearful  watch  young  Manuel  kept, 
Alas  I  her  Father  and  his  train 
He  sees  come  speeding  o'er  the  plain. 

The  Maiden  started  from  her  sleep, 
They  sought  for  refuge  up  the  steep. 
To  scale  the  precipice's  brow 
Their  only  hope  of  safety  now. 

But  them  the  angry  Father  sees. 
With  voice  and  arm  he  menaces. 
And  now  the  Moors  approach  the  steep, 
Loud  are  his  curses,  loud  and  deep. 

Then  Manuel's  heart  grew  wild  with  woe. 
He  loosen'd  stones  and  roll'd  below. 
He  loosen'd  crags,  for  Manuel  strove 
For  life,  and  liberty,  and  love. 

The  ascent  was  perilous  and  high. 
The  Moors  they  durst  not  venture  nigh, 
The  fugitives  stood  safely  there, 
They  stood  in  safety  and  despair. 

The  Moorish  chief  unmoved  could  see 
His  daughter  bend  her  suppliant  knee ; 
He  heard  his  child  for  pardon  plead. 
And  swore  the  offenders  both  should  blot 

He  bade  the  archers  bend  the  bow, 
And  make  the  Christian  fall  below ; 
He  bade  the  archers  aim  the  dart. 
And  pierce  the  Maid's  apostate  heart 

The  archers  aim'd  their  arrows  there, 
She  clasp'd  young  Manuel  in  despair, 
"  Death,  Manuel,  shall  set  us  free ! 
Then  leap  below  and  die  with  me.'* 

He  clasp'd  her  close  and  cried  fiirewell, 
In  one  another's  arms  they  fell ; 
And  falling  o'er  the  rock's  steep  side. 
In  one  another's  arms  they  died. 

And  side  by  side  they  there  are  laid, 
The  Christian  youth  and  Moorish  maid  ; 
But  never  Cross  was  planted  there, 
Because  they  perish'd  for  despair. 

Yet  every  Moorish  maid  can  tell 
Where  Laila  lies  who  loved  so  well, 
And  every  youth  who  passes  there, 
Says  for  Mtonuel's  soul  a  prayer. 

Watbury,  1798. 
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'*  I  would  some  Knight  were  there,**  thought  she. 

"  Disguised  in  pilgrim-weeds  for  me  1 

GARCI  FERRANDEZ. 

For  Aymerique*!  blessing  I  would  not  stay. 

Nor  he  nor  his  leman  should  say  me  nay. 

But  I  with  him  would  wend  away.** 

ftoiy.  which  later  hittoriaiM  have  Uken  toaie  palm  to 

rove,  may  be  found  in  the  Coroniea  Gemeraiie  EtpoMa. 

5. 

She  watches  her  handmaid  the  pittance  deal. 

They  took  their  dole  and  went  away; 

rART  I. 

But  yonder  is  one  who  lingers  still 

As  though  he  had  something  in  his  will, 

1. 

Some  secret  which  he  fidn  would  say. 

In  an  evil  day  and  an  hour  of  woe 

And  close  to  the  portal  she  sees  him  go. 

Did  Garci  Ferrandez  wed  ! 

He  talks  with  her  handmaid  in  accents  low; 

He  wedded  the  Lady  Argentine, 

Oh  then  she  thought  that  time  went  slow, 

As  ancient  stories  tell* 

And  long  were  the  minutes  that  she  must  wait 

He  loved  the  Lady  Argentine, 

Till  her  handmaid  came  fh>m  the  castle-gmte. 

Alas  I  for  what  befell ! 

The  Lady  Argentine  hath  fled ; 

6. 

In  an  evil  day  and  an  hour  of  woe 

From  the  castle-gate  her  handmaid  came. 

he  hath  left  the  husband  who  loved  her  well, 

And  told  her  that  a  Knight  was  there. 

To  go  to  Count  Aymerique*8  bed. 

Who  sought  to  speak  with  Abba  the  fair. 

Count  Aymerique's  beautiful  daughter  and  heir. 

2. 

She  bade  the  stranger  to  her  bower ; 

Garci  Ferrandez  was  brave  and  young. 

His  stature  was  tall,  his  features  bold. 

The  cornel iest  of  the  land ; 

A  goodlier  form  might  never  maid 

There  was  never  a  knight  of  Leon  In  fight 

At  tilt  or  tourney  hope  to  see ; 

)  could  meet  the  force  of  his  matchless  might ; 

And  though  in  pilgrim-weeds  array*d. 

There  was  never  a  foe  in  the  inftdel  band 

Yet  noble  in  his  weeds  was  he. 

Vho  against  his  dreadful  sword  could  stand ; 

And  did  his  arms  in  them  enfold 

And  yet  Count  Garcl's  strong  right  hand 

As  they  were  robes  of  royalty. 

Was  shapely,  and  soft,  and  white ; 

As  white  and  as  soft  as  a  lady's  hand 

7. 

Was  the  hand  of  the  beautiful  knight 

He  told  his  name  to  the  high-bom  fUr, 

He  said  that  vengeance  led  him  there. 

3. 

*<  Now  aid  me,  lady  dear,"  quoth  he. 

In  an  evil  day  and  an  hour  of  woe 

**  To  smite  the  adult'ress  in  her  pride ; 

To  Garci*s  Hall  did  Count  Aymerlque  go ; 

Tour  wrongs  and  mine  avenged  shall  be. 

In  an  evil  hour  and  a  luckless  night 

And  I  will  take  you  for  my  bride.** 

From  Garci's  Hall  did  he  Uke  his  flight. 

He  pledged  the  word  of  a  true  Knight, 

And  bear  with  him  that  lady  bright. 

From  out  the  weeds  his  hand  he  drew; 

That  lady  false,  his  bale  and  bane. 

She  took  the  hand  that  Garci  gave. 

ere  was  feasting  and  joy  in  Count  AymerltfUe's 

And  then  she  knew  his  tale  was  true. 

bower. 

For  she  saw  the  warrior's  hand  so  white. 

''hen  he  with  triumph,  and  pomp,  and  pride, 

And  she  knew  the  fame  of  the  beautiful  Knight 

Brought  home  the  adulteress  like  a  bride : 

His  daughter  only  sate  in  her  tower, 

She  sate  in  her  lonely  tower  alone. 

nd  for  her  dead  mother  she  made  her  moan ; 

"  Methinks,"  said  she,  "  my  father  for  me 

Might  have  brought  a  bridegroom  home. 

GARCI  FERRANDEZ. 

A  stepmother  he  brings  hither  instead. 

It  Aymerique  will  not  his  daughter  should  wed. 

PART   II. 

lit  he  brings  home  a  leman  for  his  own  bed.** 

So  thoughts  of  good  and  thoughts  of  ill 

1. 

Were  working  thus  in  Abba's  will ; 

'Tis  the  hour  of  noon. 

And  Argentine  with  evil  intent 

The  bell  of  the  convent  hath  done. 

Ever  to  work  her  woe  was  bent ; 

And  the  Sexts  are  begun ; 

That  still  she  sate  in  her  tower  alone. 

The  Count  and  his  leman  are  gone  to  their  meat 

And  in  that  melancholy  gloom, 

They  look  to  their  pages,  and  lo  they  see 

When  for  her  mother  she  made  her  moan. 

Where  Abba,  a  stranger  so  long  before. 

She  wish'd  her  father  too  in  the  tomb. 

The  ewer,  and  bason,  and  napkin  bore ; 

She  came  and  knelt  on  her  bended  knee. 

4. 

And  first  to  her  father  minlster'd  she ; 

She  watches  the  pilgrims  and  poor  who  wait 

Count  Aymerique  look'd  on  his  daughter  down. 

For  daily  food  at  her  father's  gate. 

He  look'd  on  her  then  without  a  fh>wn. 
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2. 

And  next  to  the  Lady  Argentine 

Humbly  she  went  and  knelt ; 

The  Lady  Argentine  the  while 

A  haughty  wonder  felt ; 

Her  face  put  on  an  evil  smile ; 

**  I  little  thought  that  I  should  see 

The  Lady  Abba  kneel  to  me 

In  service  of  love  and  courtesy  I 

Count  Aymerique,**  the  leman  cried, 

"  Is  she  weary  of  her  solitude, 

Or  hath  she  queird  her  pride  ?  ** 

Abba  no  angry  word  replied, 

She  only  raised  her  eyes  and  cried, 

**  Let  not  the  Lady  Argentine 

Be  wroth  at  ministry  of  mine ! " 

She  lookM  at  Ayroerique  and  sighM ; 

"  My  fother  will  not  frown,  I  ween, 

That  Abba  again  at  his  board  should  be  seen !  ** 

Then  Aymcrique  raised  her  from  her  knee, 

And  ki8S*d  her  eyes,  and  bade  her  be 

The  daughter  she  was  wont  to  be. 

3. 

The  wine  hath  warm'd  Count  Aymerlque 

That  mood  his  crafty  daughter  knew ; 

She  came  and  kiss'd  her  father's  cheek, 

And  stroked  his  beard  with  gentle  hand, 

And  winning  eye  and  action  bland. 

As  she  in  childhood  used  to  do. 

**  A  boon  I  Count  Aymerique,*'  quoth  she ; 

**  If  I  have  found  fovour  in  thy  sight. 

Let  me  sleep  at  my  father's  feet  to-nighL 

Grant  this,"  quoth  she,  "  so  I  shall  see 

That  you  will  let  your  Abba  be 

The  daughter  she  was  wont  to  be.** 

With  asking  eye  did  Abba  speak. 

Her  voice  was  soft  and  sweet ; 

The  wine  had  warm'd  Count  Aymerique, 

And  when  the  hour  of  rest  was  come. 

She  lay  at  her  fitthcr's  feet 

4. 

In  Aymerique's  arms  the  adulteress  lay. 

Their  talk  was  of  the  distant  day. 

How  they  from  Garci  fled  away 

In  the  silent  hour  of  night ; 

And  then  amid  their  wanton  play 

They  mock'd  the  beautiful  Knight. 

far,  far  away  his  castle  lay, 

The  weary  road  of  many  a  day ; 

«  And  travel  long,"  they  said,  "  to  him. 

It  seem'd,  was  small  delight ; 

And  he  belike  was  loth  with  blood 

To  stain  his  hands  so  white." 

They  little  thought  that  Garri  then 

Heard  every  scomfbl  word  I 

They  little  thought  the  avenging  hand 

Was  on  the  avenging  sword  ! 

Fearless,  unpenitent,  unblest. 

Without  a  prayer  they  sunk  to  rest. 

The  adulterer  on  the  leman's  brea:it 

6. 

Then  Abba,  listening  still  in  fear, 
To  hear  the  breathing  long  and  slow, 


At  length  the  appointed  signal  gave. 

And  Garci  rose  and  struck  the  blow. 

One  blow  sufficed  for  Aymerique, . . 

He  made  no  moan,  he  utter'd  no  groan ; 

But  his  death-start  waken'd  Argentine, 

And  by  the  chamber-lamp  she  saw 

The  bloody  fiedchion  shine  I 

She  raised  for  help  her  in-drawn  breath. 

But  her  shriek  of  fear  was  her  shriek  of  death. 

6. 

In  an  evil  day  and  an  hour  of  woe 

Did  Garci  Ferrandex  wed  ! 

One  wicked  wife  he  has  sent  to  her  grave. 

He  hath  taken  a  worse  to  his  bed. 

Bristol,  1801. 


KING  RAMIRO. 


The  remarkable  story  here  Tertifled,  is  thus  related  in  the 
Nobitiario  de  D.  Pedro,  Conde  da  Braceloi.  son  or  D. 
Dinii,  king  of  Portugal,  a  lingularly  Taluable  and  curioas 
work,  published  by  the  Coronista  Mayor  of  that  kingdom, 
Juan  Bautista  I^Tana,  at  Rome,  in  1640.  King  D.  Dioi> 
reigned  nrom  1279  to  13*13. 

"  El  Ref  D.  Ramiro  o  segundo  dc  Leom,  ouvio  lalar  da  fer- 
moftura  e  bondade  de  huma  Moura ;  e  como  era  de  alto 
sangue  Irmi  de  Alboazar  Albucadam,  fllha  de  D.  Zadam 
Zada,  bisneta  del  Rey  Aboalli,  o  que  conquerto  a  terra  no 
tempo  del  Rey  Rodrlgo.  Este  Alboaxar  era  Senhor  de  tuda 
a  terra  desde  Gaya  ata.  Santarem  ;  e  ouve  muytas  batalhai 
com  Christads,  estremadamente  com  este  Rey  Ramiro ;  e 
el  Rey  Ramiro  fee  com  elle  grandes  amisades  por  cobrar 
aquella  Moura,  que  el  muyto  amava ;  e  fes  emfinta  que  o 
amara  muyto  ;  e  mandoulhe  diier  que  o  queria  ver,  por  se 
aver  de  conhecer  com  elle  por  as  aroitades  serem  mais 
firmei ;  o  Alboaiar  mandoulhe  diser  que  Ihe  praiia  dello, 
e  que  fosse  a  Gaya,  e  hi  se  veria  com  el.    B  el  Rey  Ramiro 
foyse  liL  em  tres  gales  com  fidalgos,  e  pldiolhe  aquella 
Moufa  que  Iha  desse,  e  falaia  Christam,  e  casaria  com  dla ; 
e  Alboaxar  Ihe  respondeo,  tu  tens  molher,  e  filhos  della,  e 
es  Christad  ;  como  podet  to  casar  duas  Teses  ?    E  el  Ihe 
dixe,  ca  verdade  era,  mas  elle  era  tam  parente  du  Ralnha 
D.  Aldonia  sua  molher,  ca  a  santa  Igreja  os  partiria.    E 
Alboaiar  jurouihe  por  sa  ley  de  Mafamede.  ca  Iha  nom 
daria  por  todo  o  reyno  que  elle  avia,  que  a  tenha  despoaada 
com  el  Rey  de  Marrocos. 

"  Este  Rey  D.  Ramiro  traiia  hum  grande  Astrologo  que  avia 
nome  Amad  ;  e  por  s&s  artes  tiroua  huma  uoyte  donde  es> 
tava,  e  leroua  as  galds  qui  hi  estavam  prestaa,  e  entrou 
Rey  Ramiro  com  a  Moura  em  huma  gald.  A  esto  chegou 
Alboazur,  e  alii  foy  contenda  grande  entre  elles ;  e  despa- 
recerom  hi  dos  de  Rey  Ramiro  vinto  dous  dos  boms  que  hi 
levara,  e  da  outra  compahna  muyta :  e  el  lerou  k  Moura  a 
Minh6r,  e  de  ahi  a  Leom,  e  bautiioua,  e  posihe  nome 
Ortiga,  que  queria  tanto  diser  em  aquel  tempo,  como  cas- 
tigada  e  ensinada,  e  comprida  de  todos  os  bent. 

"  Alboaiar  terese  por  mal  viltado  desto,  e  pensou  em  como 
poderia  vingar  tal  deshonra,  e  ouvio  falar  em  como  a 
Rainha  D.  Aldonia,  molher  del  Rey  Ramiro  ettava  en 
Minhor.  Postou  At  naos  o  outras  velas,  o  melhor  que 
pode,  e  mais  encuberto  ;  e  foy  i  quelle  lugar  de  Minhor,  e 
entrou  a  villa,  e  filhou  a  Rainha  D.  Aldonia,  e  meteoa  nas 
naos  com  donas  e  donsellas  que  achou,  e  da*  outraa  com- 
panhas  muytas,  veynse  a  o  Gastello  de  Gaya.  que  era  em  a 
quelle  tempo  de  grandes  edifidos  e  nobret  pa^oa. 
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**  A  el  Bej  Ramlro  ocmUrom  est«  feyto*  •  toy  em  tamanba 
tristen  que  fay  loaco  hOi  doce  dUt :  e  como  cobrou  mu 
entendlmento  mandou  por  seu  filho  o  Infonte  D.  Ordonho, 
e  por  Jilgfti  leut  tumIIos  que  enteodeo  que  end  para  grad 
feyto,  e  meteote  com  elles  em  dnco  galfts,  ca  nom  pode 
maif  aver,  e  nom  quls  lerar  galeotes  te  nom  aquellet  que 
entendeo  que  poderiom  reger  aa  galdt  e  mandou  a  o«  fldal- 
goc  que  rema«sem  em  lugar  de  galeotei ;  e  e«to  fex  elle 
porque  ai  galds  erom  poucat,  e  por  irem  mala  fidalgoi,  e  aa 
galdt  irem  mala  aparadaa  para  aquel  mester  para  que  ia ;  e 
el  cubrlo  aa  ^ds  de  pano  verde,  e  entrou  com  ellat  por 
Sam  Joa5  de  Furado,  que  agora  chamad  Sam  Joane  de  Fos. 
Aquel  lugar  de  huma  parte  e  outra  era  a  ribeyra  cuberta  de 
arbores,  e  af  galds  encottouat  so  ai  rarno*  dellas ;  e  porque 
erad  cuberUs  de  pano  verde,  nom  pareciad.  El  deceo  de 
noyte  a  terra  com  todoi  oa  leua,  e  lalou  com  o  Infante,  que 
se  deytasiem  to  aa  arborei  o  mats  encubeito  que  faier  po- 
dessem,  e  por  nenhuma  guiza  nom  se  abalassem,  atd  que 
ouvissem  aTOZ  de  seu  como,  e  ouviudooque  Ihe  acorressem 
a  grad  pressa.  El  Testiose  em  panos  de  tacanho,  e  sua 
espada,  e  seu  1<»igde  o  como  so  hi ;  e  foyse  deytar  a  huma 
fonte  que  estara  so  o  caatello  de  Gaya.  E  esto  fazia  Rey 
Ramiro  por  ver  a  Rainha  sa  molher,  para  aver  conselho 
com  ella,  como  poderia  mals  cumpridaroente  arer  direyto 
de  Alboazar,  e  de  todos  seus  filhos,  e  de  toda  sa  companha ; 
ca  tinha  que  pello  conselho  della  cobraria  todo,  ca  come- 
teodo  este  feyto  em  outra  maneyra,  poderia  escapar  Albo- 
aaar  e  seus  fllhos :  e  porque  el  era  de  graO  cora^d,  punha 
em  esta  guisa  seu  feyto  em  grad  Tentura ;  maa  aa  cousas 
que  8a6  ordenadas  de  Deos,  vem  a  aquello  que  a  elle  apraz, 
e  nom  assim  como  os  homSs  pensaS. 

**  Aconteceo  assi,  que  Alboazar  Albucadad  fora  a  correr  monte 
contra  Alafons,  e  huma  sergrnte  que  aria  nome  Perona, 
natural  de  Franca  que  avlaO  lerado  com  a  Rainha  servia 
ante  ella :  levantouse  pella  manhi,  asti  como  avia  de  cos- 
tume de  Ibe  ir  por  agoa  para  as  mads  a  aquella  fonte,  e 
achou  hi  Jaser  Rey  Ramiro.  e  nom  o  conheceo.  El  pedi- 
olhe  na  Aravia  da  agoa  por  Deos,  ca  se  nom  podia  de  alii 
lerantar ;  e  ella  deolha  por  huma  aceter ;  e  el  meteo  hum 
camafeo  na  boca,  e  aquel  caroafeo  avia  partido  com  sa 
mother  a  Rainha  por  a  metade ;  e  el  deose  a  bever,  e  deytou 
o  camafeo  no  aeeter.  E  a  sergente  foyse,  e  deo  agoa  k 
Rainha,  e  ella  tIo  o  camafeo,  e  reconheceo  logo,  e  a  Rainha 
perguntou.  quem  achara  no  caminho?  e  ella  respondeo, 
que  nom  achara  ninguem ;  e  ella  Ihe  dixe  que  mentia,  e  que 
o  nom  negasse,  e  que  Ihe  laria  hem  e  merce ;  e  a  sergente 
Ihe  dixe,  que  acnara  hi  hum  Mouro  doente  e  lazerado,  e  Ihe 
pedira  agoa  que  bebesse  por  Deos,  e  que  Iha  dera ;  e  a 
Rainha  dixe  que  Ihe  fosse  por  elle,  e  o  trouxesse  encuber- 
tamente.  E  a  sergente  foy  U,  e  dlxelhe,  homem  pobre,  a 
Rainha  minha  senhora  tos  manda  chamar,  e  esto  he  por 
▼osso  bem,  A  ella  mandara  pensar  de  vos.  E  Rey  Ramiro 
respondeo  so  s),  assi  o  mande  Deos.  Foyse  com  ella,  e 
entrarom  pella  porta  da  camara,  e  conheceo  a  Rainha,  e 
dlxelhe,  Rey  Ramiro  que  te  aduce  aqui  ?  e  el  Ihe  respondeo, 
o  Tosso  amor.  E  ella  Ihe  dixe.  Teste  morto:  e  el  ihe  dixe, 
pequefla  maravilha,  pois  o  (a^o  por  vosso  amor.  E  ella  re- 
spondeo, nom  me  has  tu  amor,  pois  de  aqui  levastc  Ortlga, 
que  mais  prezas  que  a  mi ;  mas  vayte  hora  para  essa  traa- 
camara,  e  escusarmeey  destas  donas  e  donzellas,  e  irmeey 
logo  para  ti.  A  caraara  era  de  abobeda,  e  como  Rey  Ra- 
miro foy  dentro,  fechou  ella  a  porta  com  grande  cadeado. 
E  elle  jazendo  na  camara,  chegou  Alboazar,  e  foyse  para  si 
camara ;  e  a  Rainha  Ihe  dixe,  se  tu  aqui  tlYesse*  Rey  Ra- 
miro, que  Ihe  farias  ?  O  Moura  respondeo,  o  que  &ria  a 
mim;  matalo  com  grandes  tormentos.  £  Rey  Ramiro 
ouTia  tttdo,  e  a  Rainha  dixe,  Pois  senhor,  aprestes  o  tens  ; 
ci  aqui  etta  fechado  em  esu  trascamara,  ca  ore  te  podet 
della  Ttngar  a  tua  vontade. 

*'  Rey  Ramiro  entendeo  que  en  enganado  por  A  molher,que 
ji  de  alii  nom  podia-  escapar  se  nom  por  arte  alguma ;  e 
maginou  que  era  tempo  de  se  ajudar  de  seu  saber,  e  dixe  a 
grad  alta  voi,  Alboazar  Albucadam,  sabe  que  eu  te  errey 


mal ;  mostrandote  amizade,  levey  desta  casa  ik  iraii,  que 
nom  era  de  minha  ley ;  e  me  coafesaey  este  pecado  a  roeu 
Abade ;  e  el  me  deo  em  pendenca,  que  me  Teesse  meter  em 
teu  poder  o  mais  vilmente  que  pudesse ;  e  se  me  to  roatar 
quizesses,  que  te  pedlsse  que,  como  eu  flzere  tam  gnnde 
pecado  ante  a  U  pessoa,  e  ante  os  teus,  em  flihar  ta  irmi, 
mostrandote  bom  amor,  que  bem  assi  me  desses  morte  em 
pra^a  vergonhosa ;  e  por  quanto  o  pecado  que  eu  fla,  foy 
em  grandes  terras  soado,  que  bem  assi  fosse  a  mlnlia  morte 
soada  por  hum  como,  e  mostrada  a  todos  os  teus.  E  hora 
te  pefo  pois  de  morrer  ey,  que  fis^as  chamar  teus  fllhoa  e 
fllhas,  e  teus  parentes,  e  as  gentea  desta  TiUa,  e  me  fii^as  ir 
a  este  curral  que  he  de  grande  ouTida,  e  me  ponhas  em 
lugar  alto,  e  me  leyxes  tanger  meu  como,  que  trago  para 
esto,  a  tanto,  ati  que  me  saya  o  folgo  e  a  alma  do  corpo. 
Em  esta  filharas  rcngan^a  de  mi,  e  teus  filhos  e  parentes 
averad  prazer,  e  a  minha  alnu  seri  salra.  Esto  me  nom 
deves  de  negar  por  salvamento  de  minha  alma ;  que  sabea 
que  por  U  ley  deves  salvar  se  poderes  as  almas  de  todai  aa 
leys. 

"  E  esto  deiia  el,  por  fazer  vir  alll  todos  seus  fllhos  e  pa* 
rentes,  por  se  vingar  delles ;  ca  em  outra  guiza  nom  oa 
poderia  achar  em  hum ;  e  porque  o  curral  era  alto  de  muros, 
e  nom  avia  mals  que  huma  porta  por  hu  os  seus  aviad  de 
entrar.  Alboazar  pensou  no  que  Ihe  pedia,  e  flihou  delle 
lastiroa,  e  dixe  contra  a  Rainha,  Este  homem  rependido  hd 
de  seu  pecado ;  mais  ey  eu  errado  a  elle  ci  elle  4  ml ;  grad 
torto  fisria  de  o  maUr,  pou  se  po£  em  meu  poder.  A  Rainha 
respondeolhe,  Alboazar,  fraco  de  corafd,  eu  sey  quem  he 
Rey  Ramiro ;  e  scy  de  certo,  se  o  salvas  de  morte,  que  Ihe 
nom  podes  escapar  que  a  nom  prendas  del ;  ca  el  he  artey- 
roso  a  vingador,  assi  como  tu  sabes.  E  nom  ouviste  tu 
dizer,  como  el  tlrou  os  olhos  a  D.  Ordonho  seu  irmad  que 
era  mdr  de  dias,  por  o  deserdar  do  Reyno?  e  nom  te 
acordas  quantas  lides  ouveste  com  elle,  e  te  vencco  ;  e  te 
matou  e  cativou  muytos  bona  ?  e  Ja  te  esqueceo  a  forga 
que  te  fez  de  ta  irma  ?  e  em  como  eu  era  si  molher,  me 
trouxeste,  que  he  a  mdr  dahonra  que  os  Christads  podem 
aver  V  Nom  es  para  viver,  nem  ea  para  nada,  se  te  nom 
vingas.  E  se  o  tu  nom  Cues  por  tua  alma,  porque  asci  a 
salvas,  porque  he  homem  de  outra  ley»  e  em  contrarlo  da 
tua  i  e  tu  daihe  a  morte  que  te  pede,  pois  Ja  vem  aconsel- 
hado  de  seu  Abade ;  ca  grad  pecado  farias,  se  Iha  partlsset. 

"  Alboazar  olbou  o  dizer  da  Rainha,  e  dixe  em  seu  cora^om, 
de  mi  ventura  he  o  homem  que  se  fia  de  nenhOa  mother : 
esta  hd  li  molher  lidima,  e  tern  Infantes  e  Infantas  del.  e 
quer  sft  morte  dcshonrada ;  eu  nom  ej  porque  della  fie ;  ea 
alongalaey  de  ml  E  pensou  em  o  que  Ihe  dezia  a  Rainha, 
em  como  Rey  Ramiro  era  arteyroso  e  vingador ;  e  receouse 
delle,  se  o  nom  matasse ;  e  mandou  chamar  todos  os  que 
erom  naquelle  lugar,  c  dixe  a  Rey  Ramiro,  Tu  vieste  aqui  e 
fizeste  gram  locura,que  nos  teus  pa^os  puderas  filhar  pen- 
den^a ;  e  porque  sey  se  me  tu  tivesses  em  tea  poder.  nom 
escaparia  da  morte,  eu  te  quero  cumprir  o  que  me  pides  por 
salvamento  de  tua  alma. 

"  Mandouo  tirar  da  camara,  e  levouo  a  o  curral,  e  polio  sobre 
hum  gram  padrad  que  hi  estava,  e  mandou  que  tanjesse  seu 
como  i  tanto  ati  que  Ihe  saisse  o  folgo.  E  el  Rey  Ramiro 
Ihe  pedio  que  fizesse  hi  esur  a  Rainha,  e  as  donas  e  don- 
zellas,  e  todos  seus  filhos,  e  parentes  e  cidadads  naquel  cur- 
ral, e  Alboazar  fezeo  assi. 

"  El  Rey  Ramiro  tangeo  seu  como  a  todo  seu  poder,  para 
ouvirem  os  seus,  e  o  Infante  D.  Ordonho  seu  fliho  quando 
ouvio  o  como,  acorreolhe  com  todos  seus  vassallos,  e  mete> 
romse  pelU  porta  do  curral ;  e  Rey  Ramiro  deceose  do 
padrad  donde  estava,  e  veyo  contra  o  Infante,  e  dixe :  Mea 
filho,  vossa  madre  nom  moura,  nem  aa  donaa  e  donzellaa 
que  com  ella  vierad ;  e  guardaya  de  a^om,  que  outra  morte 
merece.  AUi  tirou  a  espada  da  bainha,  e  deo  com  ella  a 
Alboazar  por  dma  da  cabe^ a,  que  o  fendeo  ati  os  peytoa. 
Alii  morrerad  quatro  filhos  e  tres  fllhas  de  Alboazar  Albu- 
cadad ;  e  todot  os  Mouros  e  Mouras  que  estavad  no  curral : 
e  nom  flcoa  em  easa  villa  de  Gaya  pedra  com  pedra,  que 


toda  nom  foise  em  terra.  Fflhou  d  Rey  Ramiro  si  molher 
com  8^  donas  e  doniellas  qae  estavaS  com  ella,  e  quanto 
arer  achou,  o  meteo  nas  gai^ ;  e  des pols  que  este  ouTe 
acabado,  cbamou  o  Infante  teu  filho,  e  os  seus  fldalgos,  e 
Gontoulhes  tudo,  como  Ihe  ariera  com  a  Rainha  si  molher, 
e  elle  que  Ihe  dera  lOuda  para  (kser  della  mals  crua  Justi^a 
na  A  terra.  Esto  ouverom  todos  por  estranho  da  tamanha 
maldade  de  molher  i  e  o  InCiiite  D.  Ordonho  salraSlhe  as 
lagrimas  polos  olhoe,  e  dlxe  contra  sen  padre,  Senhor  a  ml 
nom  cabe  de  falar  em  esto,  porque  he  mi  madre ;  se  nom 
tanto,  que  olheis  por  Tossa  honra. 

**  E  entrarom  entom  nas  galds,  e  cbegarora  k  fos  de  Ancora,  e 
amarrarad  as  galds  para  folgarem,  porque  aviaS  muyto  tra- 
balhado  aquelles  diai:  alii  forom  diser  a  el  Rey  que  a 
Rainha  seia  chorando ;  e  el  Rey  dlxe,  Vamola  rer.  Foy 
li,  e  perguntouihe  porque  chorara?  E  ella  respondeo, 
Porque  mataste  aquelle  Mouro,  que  era  mclhor  que  ti.  O 
Infante  dlxe  ctmtra  sen  padre,  lito  he  demonio ;  que  qne- 
reis  della  ?  que  pode  ser  que  vos  fUgira.  E  el  Rey  man- 
doua  entad  amarrar  a  htmia  md,  e  lancala  no  mar,  e 
desaquelle  tempo  Ihe  chamarom  Foi  de  Ancora.  Por  este 
pecado  que  dlxe  o  Infante  D.  Ordonho  contra  si  madre, 
dixerom  despots  as  geutcs  que  por  esso  fora  deserdado  dos 
povos  de  Castella.  Rey  Ramiro  foyse  a  Lea6,  e  fex  sis 
cortes  muy  ricas,  e  falou  com  os  seus  de  sis  terras,  e  mos- 
troulhes  a  maldade  da  Rainha  Aldon^a  sa  molher :  que  elle 
avia  por  bem  de  casar  com  D.  Ortiga,  que  era  de  alto  lin- 
hage :  e  elles  todos  a  huma  tox  o  louvarom,  e  ouveromno 
por  bem.  Elle  foy  da  boa  vida,  e  fei  o  Mosteyro  de  S. 
Julia0,  e  outros  hospitaes  muytos ;  e  os  que  della  decen- 
deron  forom  muyto  cumplidos."  —  Ff.  111—116. 

A  characteristic  circumstance  in  the  poem  is  added  firom 
the  Livro  Vclho  des  Linkagetu,  a  work  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  printed  among  the  Provasda  Hlitoria  Oeneahgkra 
da  Qua  Real  Portugueza^  1. 1.  It  Is  related  there  in  these 
words :  — 

**  B  o  Mouro  Ihe  disse,  viestes  a  roorrer ;  mas  querote  per- 
guntar,  que  se  me  tiveces  em  Mier,  que  morte  me  darias  ? 
El  Rey  Ramiro  era  muito  faminto,  e  respondeolhe  assim 
eu  te  daria  hum  capaO  assado,  e  huma  regueifa,  a  fariate 
tudo  comer,  e  dartehia  em  sima  en  sa  capa  chea  de  vinho 
que  bebesse.**  — ProvM,  t.  i.  p.  213. 


1. 

Grekv  gnm  the  alder-trees,  and  close 

To  the  water-side  by  St  Joam  da  Fos. 

From  the  castle  of  Gaya  the  Warden  sees 

The  water  and  the  alder-trees  ; 

And  only  these  the  Warden  sees. 

No  danger  near  doth  Gaya  fear. 

No  danger  nigh  doth  the  Warden  spy ; 

He  sees  not  where  the  galUes  lie 

Under  the  alders  silently ; 

For  the  gallies  with  green  are  covered  o'er. 

They  have  crept  by  night  along  the  shore. 

And  they  lie  at  anchor,  now  it  is  mom. 

Awaiting  the  sound  of  Ramiro's  horn. 

2. 

In  traveller's  weeds  Ramiro  sate 

By  the  fountain  at  the  castle-gate ; 

But  under  the  weeds  was  his  breast- plate, 

And  the  sword  he  had  tried  in  so  many  flghts. 

And  the  horn  whose  sound  would  ring  around. 

And  be  known  so  well  by  his  knights. 

3. 

From  the  gate  Aldonza's  damsel  came 

To  fill  her  pitcher  at  the  spring. 

And  she  saw,  but  she  knew  not,  her  master  the  King. 


In  the  Moorish  tongue  Hamiro  spake. 

And  begg*d  a  draught  for  mercy's  sake, 

That  he  his  burning  thirst  might  slake ; 

For  worn  by  a  long  malady. 

Not  strength  enow,  he  said,  had  he 

To  lift  it  from  the  spring. 


She  gave  her  pitcher  to  the  King, 

And  from  his  mouth  he  dropt  a  ring 

Which  he  had  with  Aldonxa  broken ; 

So  in  the  water  Arom  the  spring 

Queen  Aldonxa  found  the  token. 

WItii  that  she  bade  her  damsel  bring 

Secretly  the  stranger  in. 

5. 

**  What  brings  thee  hither,  Ramiro?  "  she  cried; 

"  The  love  of  you,"  the  King  replied. 

**  Nay  I  nay  I  it  is  not  so  I  **  quoth  she, 

*'  Ramiro,  say  not  this  to  me  ! 

I  know  your  Moorish  concubine 

Hath  now  the  love  which  once  was  mine. 

If  you  had  loved  me  as  you  say. 

You  would  never  have  stolen  Ortiga  away ; 

If  you  had  never  loved  another, 

I  had  not  been  here  in  Gaya  to-day 

The  wife  of  Ortiga's  brother  I 

But  hide  thee  here, . .  a  step  I  hear, . . 

King  Alboazar  drawrth  near." 


6. 

In  her  alcove  she  bade  him  hide : 

"  King  Alboazar,  my  lord,"  she  cried, 

**  What  wouldst  thou  do,  if  at  this  h<Mr 

King  Ramiro  were  in  thy  power?" 

**  This  I  would  do,"  the  Moor  replied, 

*'  I  would  hew  him  limb  Arora  limb. 

As  he,  I  know,  would  deal  by  me. 

So  I  would  deal  by  him.** 

**  Alboazar  I "  Queen  Aldonxa  said, 

Lo  I  here  I  give  him  to  thy  will ; 

In  yon  alcove  thou  hast  thy  foe. 

Now  thy  vengeance  then  fulfil  I " 


(t 


7. 

With  that  up  spake  the  Christian  king : 

"  O  Alboazar,  deal  by  me 

As  I  would  surely  deal  with  thee. 

If  I  were  you,  and  you  were  me  ! 

Like  a  friend  you  guested  me  many  a  day. 

Like  a  foe  I  stole  your  sister  away  ; 

The  sin  was  great,  and  I  felt  its  weight. 

All  joy  by  day  the  thought  opprest. 

And  all  night  long  It  troubled  my  rest ; 

Till  I  could  not  bear  the  burthen  of  care, 

But  told  my  Confessor  in  despair. 

And  he,  my  sinful  soul  to  save. 

This  penance  for  atonement  gave ; 

That  I  before  you  should  appear 

And  yield  myself  your  prisoner  here, 

If  my  repentance  was  sincere, 

That  I  might  by  a  public  death 

Breathe  shameftilly  out  my  latest  breath. 
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"  King  AlboQsar,  this  I  would  do, 

If  you  were  I,  and  I  were  you  ; 

That  no  one  should  say  you  were  meanly  fed, 

I  would  give  you  a  roasted  capon  first, 

And  a  good  ring  loaf  of  wheaten  bread, 

And  a  skinful  of  wine  to  quench  your  thirst ; 

And  after  that  I  would  grant  you  the  thing 

Which  you  came  to  me  petitioning. 

Now  this,  O  King,  is  what  I  crave. 

That  I  my  sinfiil  soul  may  save : 

Let  me  be  led  to  your  bull-ring, 

And  call  your  sons  and  daughters  all. 

And  assemble  the  people  both  great  and  small. 

And  let  me  be  set  upon  a  stone, 

That  by  a^  the  multitude  I  may  be  known. 

And  bid  me  then  this  horn  to  blow, 

And  I  will  blow  a  blast  so  strong. 

And  wind  the  horn  so  loud  and  long 

That  the  breath  In  my  body  at  last  shall  be  gone. 

And  I  shall  drop  dead  In  the  sight  of  the  throng. 

Thus  your  revenge,  O  King,  will  be  brave. 

Granting  the  boon  which  I  come  to  crave. 

And  the  people  a  holyday  sight  will  have, 

And  I  my  precious  soul  shall  save  : 

For  this  is  the  penance  my  Confessor  gave. 

King  Alboazar,  this  1  would  do, 

If  you  were  I,  and  I  were  you.** 

9. 

'*  This  man  repents  his  sin,  be  sure  I  ** 

To  Queen  Aldonza  said  the  Moor ; 

**  He  hath  stolen  my  sister  away  Anom  me, 

I  have  taken  fh>m  him  his  wife ; 

Shame  then  would  it  be  when  he  comes  to  me. 

And  I  his  true  repentance  see, 

If  I  for  vengeance  should  take  his  life.** 

10. 

"O  Alboanrl**  then  quoth  she, 

**  Weak  of  heart  as  weak  can  be  ! 

Fun  of  revenge  and  wiles  is  he. 

Look  at  those  eyes  beneath  that  brow, 

I  know  Ramiro  better  than  thou  I 

Kill  him,  for  thou  hast  him  now. 

He  must  die,  be  sure,  or  thou. 

Hast  thou  not  heard  the  history 

How,  to  the  throne  that  he  might  rise. 

He  pluck*d  out  his  brother  Ordoiio's  eyes  ? 

And  dost  not  remember  his  prowess  in  fight. 

How  often  he  met  thee  and  put  thee  to  flight. 

And  plunder*d  thy  country  for  many  a  day  ; 

And  how  many  Moors  he  has  slain  in  the  strife, 

And  how  many  more  carried  captives  away  ? 
How  he  came  to  show  friendship . .  and  thou  didst 

believe  him  ? 
How  he  ravish*d  thy  sister, . .  and  wouldst  thou  for- 
give him  ? 
And  hast  thou  forgotten  that  I  am  his  wife. 
And  that  now  by  thy  side  I  lie  like  a  bride. 
The  wont  shame  that  can  ever  a  Christian  betide  ? 
And  cruel  it  were  when  you  see  his  despair. 
If  vainly  jrou  thought  in  compassion  to  spare. 
And  refused  him  the  boon  he  comes  hither  to  crave, 
For  no  other  way  his  poor  soul  can  he  save. 
Than  by  doing  the  penance  his  Confessor  gaye.** 


IL 

As  Queen  Aldonza  thus  replies. 

The  Moor  upon  her  fix'd  his  eyes. 

And  he  said  in  his  heart,  unhappy  is  he 

Who  putteth  his  trust  in  a  woman  1 

Thou  art  King  Ramiro's  wedded  wife. 

And  thus  wouldst  thou  take  away  his  life  I 

What  cause  have  I  to  confide  in  thee  ? 

I  will  put  this  woman  away  fh)m  me. 

These  were  the  thoughts  that  pass'd  in  his  breast. 

But  he  call*d  to  mind  Ramiro's  might ; 

And  he  fcar*d  to  meet  him  hereafter  in  Aght, 

And  he  granted  the  King's  requcttt 

12. 

So  he  gave  him  a  roasted  capon  first. 

And  a  skinful  of  wine  to  quench  his  thirst ; 

And  he  call'd  for  his  sons  and  daughters  all. 

And  assembled  the  people  both  great  and  small ; 

And  to  the  bull-ring  he  led  the  king ; 

And  he  set  him  there  upon  a  stone, 

That  by  all  the  multitude  he  might  be  known. 

And  he  bade  him  blow  through  his  horn  a  blast, 

As  long  as  his  breath  and  his  life  should  last 


13. 

Oh  then  his  horn  Ramiro  wound : 

The  walls  rebound  the  pealing  sound. 

That  far  and  wide  rings  echoing  round ; 

Louder  and  louder  Ramiro  blows. 

And  farther  the  blast  and  farther  goes ; 

Till  it  reaches  the  gallies  where  they  lie  close 

Under  the  alders,  by  St  Joam  da  Fos. 

It  roused  his  knights  Arom  their  repose 

And  they  and  their  merry  men  arose. 

Away  to  Gaya  they  speed  them  straight ; 

Like  a  torrent  they  burst  through  the  city  gate ; 

And  they  rush  among  the  Moorish  throng. 

And  slaughter  their  infidel  foes. 

14.      ' 

Then  his  good  sword  Ramiro  drew, 

Upon  the  Moorish  King  he  flew. 

And  he  gave  him  one  blow,  for  there  needed  not  two ; 

They  killed  his  sons  and  his  daughters  too ; 

Every  Moorish  soul  they  slew  ; 

Not  one  escaped  of  the  infidel  crew ; 

Neither  old  nor  young,  nor  babe  nor  mother ; 

And  they  left  not  one  stone  upon  another. 


16. 

They  carried  the  wicked  Queen  aboard. 
And  they  took  counsel  what  to  do  to  her ; 

They  tied  a  millstone  round  her  neck. 

And  overboard  in  the  sea  they  threw  her. 

But  a  heavier  weight  than  that  millstone  lay 

On  Ramiro's  soul  at  his  dying  day. 

Bristol,  1802. 
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THE  INCHCAPE  ROCK. 


An  old  writer  mentions  a  curious  tradition  which  may  be 
worth  quoting.  "Bj  east  the  Isle  of  May/'  says  he, 
**  tweWe  miles  from  all  land  in  the  German  seas,  lyes  a 
great  hidden  rock,  called  Inchcape,  rery  dangerous  for 
naTigators,  because  it  is  overflowed  eTerie  tide.  It  Is  re- 
ported in  old  times,  upon  the  saide  rock  there  was  a  bell, 
fixed  upon  a  tree  or  timber,  which  rang  continually,  being 
moved  by  the  sea,  giving  notice  to  the  saylers  of  the 
danger.  This  bell  or  clocke  was  put  there  and  maintained 
by  the  Abbot  of  Abcrbrothok,  and  being  taken  down  by  a 
sea  pirate,  a  yeare  tberafter  he  perished  upon  the  same 
rocke,  with  ship  and  goodet,  in  the  righteous  Judgement  of 
God.*'  — Stoddari's  Remark*  on  Scotland. 


No  ttir  in  the  afr,  no  stir  in  the  sea. 
The  ship  was  still  as  she  could  be, 
Her  sails  ttom  heaven  received  no  motion, 
Her  keel  was  steady  in  the  ocean. 

Without  either  sign  or  sound  of  their  shock 
The  waves  flow'd  over  the  Inchcape  Rock  ; 
So  little  they  rose,  so  little  they  fell. 
They  did  not  move  the  Inchcape  Bell. 

The  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok 
Had  placed  that  bell  on  the  Inchcape  Rock ; 
On  a  buoy  in  the  storm  it  floated  and  swung. 
And  over  the  waves  its  warning  rung. 

When  the  Rock  was  hid  by  the  surgc*s  swell. 
The  mariners  heard  the  warning  bell ; 
And  then  they  knew  the  perilous  Rock, 
And  blest  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok. 

The  Sun  in  heaven  was  shining  gay, 

All  things  were  joyful  on  that  day  ; 

The  sea-birds  scream'd  as  they  wheel'd  round, 

And  there  wasjoyaunce  in  their  sound. 

The  buoy  of  the  Inchcape  Bell  was  seen 
A  darker  speck  on  the  ocean  green ; 
Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  walk'd  his  deck. 
And  he  fixed  his  eye  on  the  darker  speck. 

He  felt  the  cheering  power  of  spring. 
It  made  him  whistle,  it  made  him  sing ; 
His  heart  was  mirthful  to  excess. 
But  the  Rover's  mirth  was  wickedness. 

His  eye  was  on  the  Inchcape  float ; 
Quoth  he,  **  My  men,  put  out  the  boat. 
And  row  me  to  the  Inchcape  Rock, 
And  111  plague  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok.** 

The  boat  is  lower*d,  the  boatmen  row, 

And  to  the  Inchcape  Rock  they  go  ; 

Sir  Ralph  bent  over  from  the  boat. 

And  he  cut  the  Bell  from  the  Inchcape  float 

Down  sunk  the  Bell  with  a  gurgling  sound. 
The  bubbles  rose  and  burst  around  ; 
Quoth  Sir  Ralph, "  The  next  who  comes  to  the  Rock 
Wo'n't  bless  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok." 


Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  Bail*d  away, 
He  scour*d  the  seas  for  many  a  day ; 
And  now  grown  rich  with  plundered  store, 
He  steers  his  course  for  Scotland's  shore. 

So  thick  a  haie  o'erspreads  the  sky 
They  cannot  see  the  Sun  on  high ; 
The  wind  hath  blown  a  gale  all  day. 
At  evening  it  hath  died  away. 

On  the  deck  the  Rover  takes  his  stand. 
So  dark  it  is  they  see  no  land. 
Quoth  Sir  Ralph,  "  It  wUl  be  lighter  soon. 
For  there  is  the  dawn  of  the  rising  Moon.'* 

"  Canst  hear,"  said  one,  **  the  breakers  roar  ? 
For  methinks  we  should  be  near  the  shore." 
"  Now  where  we  are  I  cannot  tell. 
But  I  wish  I  could  hear  the  Inchcape  BelL** 

They  hear  no  sound,  the  swell  is  strong ; 
Though  the  wind  hath  fallen  they  drill  along, 
Till  the  vessel  strikes  with  a  shivering  shockr- 
"  Oh  Christ !  it  is  the  Inchcape  Rock  I" 

Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  tore  his  hair  ; 
He  curst  himself  in  his  despair  ; 
Tbe  waves  rush  in  on  every  side. 
The  ship  is  sinking  beneath  the  tide. 

But  even  in  his  dying  fear 
One  dreadful  sound  could  the  Rover  hear, 
A  sound  as  if  with  the  Inchcape  Bell, 
The  Devil  below  was  ringing  his  knell. 

Bristol,  1802. 


THE  WELL  OF  ST.  KETNE. 


"  I  know  not  whether  it  be  worth  the  reporting,  that  there  is 
in  Cornwall,  near  the  parish  of  St  Neots,  a  Well,  arched 
over  with  the  robes  of  four  kinds  of  trees,  withy,  oak,  elm, 
and  ash,  dedicated  to  St.  Keyne.  The  reported  virtue  of 
the  water  is  this,  that  whether  husband  or  wife  come  first 
to  drink  thereof,  they  get  the  mastery  therei)y.*'  —  FtiUer. 

This  {lossage  in  one  of  the  folios  of  the  Worthy  old  Fuller, 
who,  as  he  says,  knew  not  whether  it  were  worth  the  re. 
porting,  suggested  the  following  Ballad:  and  the  Ballad 
has  produced  so  many  imitations  tiiat  it  may  be  prudent 
here  thus  to  assert  Its  originality,  lest  I  should  be  accused 
hereafter  of  having  committed  the  plagiarism  which  has 
been  practised  upon  it. 

"  Next,"  says  Carew,  in  his  Survey  of  Cornwall,  p.  LW..  "  I 
will  relate  you  another  of  the  Cornish  natural  wonders,  via. 
S.  Kayne's  Well ;  but  lest  you  make  a  wonder  first  at  the 
Saint,  before  you  take  notice  of  the  Well,  you  must  under- 
stand, that  this  was  not  Kayne  the  manqueller,  but  one  ot 
a  gentler  spirit  and  milder  sex,  to  wit,  a  woman.  He  who 
caused  the  spring  to  be  pictured  added  this  rhyme  for  an 
exposition :  — 

'*  In  name,  in  shape,  in  quality, 
This  Well  is  very  quaint  { 
The  name  to  lot  of  Kayne  befell, 
No  over-holy  sahit. 
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doon  of  many  of  the  bouses  there,  and  I  haTe  often  ob- 
■erved  fragments  among  the  stones  which  were  broken  up 
to  mend  the  road.  The  Welsh  seem  nearlf  to  have  for- 
gotten this  saint.  Mr.  Owen,  in  his  Cambrian  Biography, 
enumerates  two  daughters  of  Brjchan,  Ceindrech  and 
Ceinwen,  both  ranlied  among  saints,  and  the  latter  having 
two  churches  dedicated  to  her  in  Mona.  One  of  these  is 
probably  St.  Keyne. 


A  Well  there  Is  in  the  west  country, 

And  a  clearer  one  never  was  seen ; 
There  is  not  a  wife  in  the  west  country 

But  has  heard  of  the  well  of  St  Keyne. 

An  oak  and  an  elm  tree  stand  beside, 

And  behind  doth  an  ash-tree  grow. 
And  a  willow  fh>m  the  bank  above 

Droops  to  the  water  below. 

A  traveller  came  to  the  Well  of  St  Keyne ; 

Joyfully  he  drew  nigh, 
For  fh>m  cock-crow  he  had  been  travelling, 

And  there  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky. 

He  drank  of  the  water  so  cool  and  clear. 

For  thirsty  and  hot  was  he. 
And  he  sat  down  upon  the  bank 

Under  the  willow-tree. 

There  came  a  man  from  the  house  hard  by 

At  the  Well  to  All  his  pail ; 
On  the  Well-side  he  rested  it, 

And  he  bade  the  Stranger  hail. 

**  Now  art  thou  a  bachelor.  Stranger  ?"  quoth  he, 

**  For  an  If  thou  hast  a  wife. 
The  happiest  draught  thou  hast  drank  this  day 

That  ever  thou  didst  in  thy  life. 

**  Or  has  thy  good  woman,  if  one  thou  tiast, 

Ever  here  in  Cornwall  been  ? 
For  an  if  she  have,  1*11  venture  my  life 

She  has  drank  of  the  Well  of  St  Keyne." 

- 1  have  left  a  good  woman  who  never  was  here,** 

The  Stranger  he  made  reply, 
«•  But  that  my  draught  should  be  the  better  for  that, 

I  pray  you  answer  me  why  7 


II 


•*  St  Keyne,**  quoth  the  Cornish-man,  "  many  a  time 

Drank  of  this  crystal  Well, 
And  before  the  Angel  summon*d  her. 

She  laid  on  the  water  a  spell. 

«« If  the  Husband  of  this  gifted  Well 

Shall  drink  before  hU  Wife, 
A  happy  man  thenceforth  is  he. 

For  he  shall  be  Master  for  life. 

*«But  if  the  Wife  should  drink  of  it  first,. . 

God  help  the  Husband  then  !  *' 
The  Stranger  stoopt  to  the  Well  of  St  Keyne, 

And  drank  of  the  water  again. 


"  Tou  drank  of  the  Well  I  warrant  betimes?" 

He  to  the  Cornish-man  said  : 
But  the  Comish-man  smiled  as  the  Stranger  tgtikt, 

And  sheepishly  shook  his  head. 

"  I  hasten*d  as  soon  as  the  wedding  was  dooit. 

And  left  my  Wife  in  the  porch : 
But  1'  fidth  she  had  been  wiser  than  me, 

For  she  took  a  bottle  to  Church.** 

JVestburtf,  1708. 


BISHOP  BRUNO. 


"  Bruno,  the  Bishop  of  Herbipolitanura,  sailing  in  the  ifttr 
of  Danubius.  with  Henry  the  Third,  then  Emperor,  beiag 
not  far  from  a  place  which  the  Germanes  call  Bex 
or  the  derouring  gulfe,  which  is  neere  unto  Grinoo,  ai 
in  Austria,  a  spirit  was  heard  clamouring  aloud.  *  Ho,  ho^ 
Bishop  Bruno,  whither  art  thou  traTolling?  but  dispose  of 
thyselfe  how  thou  pleasest,  thou  shalt  Im  my  prsy  and 
spoil.*  At  the  hearing  of  these  words  they  were  all  stupiM, 
and  the  Bishop  with  the  rest  crost  and  blest  thcmsettfs. 
The  issue  was,  that  within  a  short  time  after,  the  Bishop, 
feasting  with  the  Kmperor  in  a  castle  belonging  to  the 
Countesse  of  Esburch,  a  rafter  fell  from  the  roof  of  the 
chamber  wherein  they  sate,  and  strooke  him  dead  H  ths 
table." .-  UeytPOwCa  Hierarchic  qftke  Blessed  Ang^. 


Bishop  BauNo  awoke  in  the  dead  midnight. 
And  he  heard  his  heart  beat  loud  with  affHght : 
He  dreamt  he  had  rung  the  PaUce  bell. 
And  the  sound  it  gave  was  his  passing  knelL 

Bishop  Bruno  smiled  at  his  fears  so  vain. 
He  tum'd  to  sleep  and  he  dreamt  again  ; 
He  rang  at  the  Palace  gate  once  more. 
And  Death  was  the  Porter  that  open*d  the  door. 

He  started  up  at  the  fearful  dream. 

And  he  heard  at  his  window  the  screech-owl  scream; 

Bishop  Bruno  slept  no  more  that  night, . . 

Oh !  glad  was  he  when  he  saw  the  daylight  I 

Now  he  goes  forth  in  proud  array. 
For  he  with  the  Emperor  dines  to-day ; 
There  was  not  a  Baron  in  Germany 
That  went  with  a  nobler  train  than  he. 

Before  and  behind  his  soldiers  ride. 
The  people  throng'd  to  see  their  pride  ; 
They  bow*d  the  head,  and  the  knee  they  bent. 
But  nobody  blest  him  as  he  went 

So  he  went  on  stately  and  proud. 

When  he  heard  a  voice  that  cried  aloud, 

"  Ho  1  ho  I  Bishop  Bruno  I  you  travel  with  glee,. . 

But  I  would  have  you  know,  you  travel  to  roe  1** 

Behind  and  before  and  on  either  side. 
He  look'd,  but  nobody  he  espied ; 
And  the  Bishop  at  that  grew  cold  with  fear, 
For  he  heard  the  words  distinct  and  clear. 
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And  when  he  rang  at  the  Pahure  bell, 
He  almost  expected  to  hear  his  kneli ; 
And  when  the  Porter  tum'd  the  key, 
He  almost  expected  Death  to  see. 

But  soon  the  Bishop  rccover'd  his  glee. 
For  the  Emperor  welcomed  him  royally ; 
And  now  the  tables  were  spread,  and  there 
Were  choicest  wines  and  dainty  fkrc. 

And  now  the  Bishop  had  blest  the  meat, 
MThen  a  voice  was  heard  as  he  sat  in  his  scat, . . 
♦•  With  the  Emperor  now  you  are  dining  with  glee, 
But  know.  Bishop  Bruno  !  you  sup  with  me !  ** 

The  Bishop  then  grew  pale  with  afiMght, 

And  suddenly  lost  his  appetite  ', 

All  the  wine  and  dainty  cheer 

Could  not  comfort  his  heart  that  was  sick  with  fear. 

But  by  little  and  little  recovered  he. 
For  the  wine  went  flowing  merrily. 
Till  at  length  he  forgot  his  former  dread. 
And  his  cheeks  again  grew  rosy  red. 

When  he  sat  down  to  the  royal  tare 
Bishop  Bruno  was  the  saddest  man  there; 
But  when  the  masquers  entered  the  hall. 
He  was  the  merriest  man  of  all. 

Then  fh)m  amid  the  masquers*  crowd 

There  went  a  voice  hollow  and  loud, .  . 

**  You  have  passed  the  day,  Bishop  Bruno,  in  glee  ; 

But  you  must  pass  the  night  with  me  !  '* 

His  cheek  grows  pale,  and  his  eye-balls  glare. 
And  stiff  round  his  tonsure  bristled  his  hair ; 
With  that  there  came  one  from  the  masquers*  band. 
And  took  the  Bishop  by  the  hand. 

The  bony  hand  suspended  his  breath. 
His  marrow  grew  cold  at  the  touch  of  Death  ; 
On  saints  in  vain  he  attempted  to  call. 
Bishop  Bruno  fell  dead  in  the  Palace  hall. 

Westbury,  1798. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  BLENHEIM. 

I. 
It  was  a  summer  evening, 

Old  Kaspar's  work  was  done, 
And  he  before  his  cottage  door 

Was  sitting  in  the  sun. 
And  by  him  sported  on  the  green 
His  UtUe  grandchild  Wilhelmine. 

2. 
She  saw  her  brother  Peterkin 

Roll  something  large  and  round. 
Which  he  beside  the  rivulet 

In  playing  there  had  found  ; 
He  came  to  ask  what  he  had  found. 
That  was  so  lai^,  and  smooth,  and  round. 


3. 
Old  Kaspar  took  it  fhmi  the  boy. 

Who  stood  expectant  by ; 
And  then  the  old  man  shook  his  head. 

And  with  a  natural  sigh, 
"  'Tls  some  poor  fellow's  skull,**  said  he, 
»*  Who  fell  in  the  great  victory. 

4. 

"  I  find  them  in  the  garden. 
For  there*s  many  here  about ; 

And  often  when  I  go  to  plough. 
The  ploughshare  turns  them  out  I 

For  many  thousand  men,**  said  he, 
"  Were  slain  in  that  great  victory.** 

5. 
"  Now  tell  us  what  *twas  all  about,** 

Young  Peterkin,  he  cries  ; 
And  little  Wilhelmine  looks  up 

With  wonder-waiting  eyes ; 
**  Now  tell  us  all  about  the  war. 
And  what  they  fought  each  other  for.** 

6. 
"  It  was  the  English,**  Kaspar  cried, 

"  Who  put  the  French  to  rout ; 
But  what  they  fought  each  other  for, 

I  could  not  well  make  out ; 
But  every  body  said,"  quoth  he, 
**  That  'twas  a  famous  victory. 

7. 
**  My  ftther  lived  at  Blenheim  then. 

Yon  little  stream  hard  by ; 
They  burnt  his  dwelling  to  the  ground. 

And  he  was  forced  to  fly ; 
So  with  his  wife  and  child  he  fled. 
Nor  had  he  where  to  rest  his  head. 


8. 
"  With  flre  and  sword  the  country  round 

Was  wasted  far  and  wide, 
And  many  a  childing  mother  then. 

And  new-bom  baby  died  ; 
But  things  like  that,  you  know,  must  be 
At  every  &mou8  victory. 


9. 


M 


They  say  it  was  a  shocking  sight 

After  the  field  was  won  ; 
For  many  thousand  bodies  here 

Lay  rotting  in  the  sun  ; 
But  things  like  that,  you  know,  must  be 
After  a  fomous  victory. 

10. 
'*  Great  praise  the  Duke  of  Marlbro'  won, 

And  our  good  Prince  Eugene.** 
"  Why  'twas  a  very  wicked  thing  I  '* 

Said  litUe  Wilhelmine. 
«*  Nay . .  nay . .  my  little  girl,**  quoth  he, 
**  It  was  a  ftmous  victory. 


ot 
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11. 

**  And  every  body  praised  the  Duke 
Who  this  great  fight  did  win." 

"  But  what  good  came  of  it  at  last  ?  " 
Quoth  little  Peterkin. 

«  Why  that  I  cannot  tell/*  said  he, 

**  But  'twas  a  fiunous  victory.** 

Walbmr^,  1798. 


A  TRUE  BALLAD 


or 


ST.  ANTIDIUS,  THE  POPE,  AND  THE  DEVIL. 


**  Deste  Attttdio  cuenUn  lai  estoriat  que  le  avino,  que  el 
martes  daspuet  de  Ramos,  passo  por  la  puentc  de  un  rio 
que  ha  noinbre  Divino ;  6  vio  en  un  campo  gran  coropafla 
de  dIaUof  que  estavan  contando  i  lus  principes  lot  males 
que  Cailen  por  las  tierras ;  i  entre  todos  los  otros  estava  un 
negro  i  manera  de  Etyopiano :  %  alabarase  que  arte  tiete 
aflos  que  andava  lidiando  con  el  Papa  por  le  faxer  pecar ; 
6  nimca  pudiera  sy  non  entonces  que  le  fliiera  fazer  ya  que 
pecado  muy  grave ;  €  esto  provava  lo  por  la  sandalia  del 
i^KMtoligo  que  traye.  E  Sant  Atendio  que  Tido  aquello, 
llamo  aquel  diablo,  6  conjurol  por  la  virtud  de  Dios  6  por 
la  Santa  Crus  que  lo  Ilevasse  i  Roma ;  §  caralgo  en  el ;  6 
llevol  i  Roma,  el  Jueves  de  la  cena  i  hora  do  missa,  el 
Papa  que  querie  reyestirse  para  dezlr  missa ;  dexo  Sant 
Atendio  al  diablo  i  la  pucrta  6  dixol  que  lo  atendiese ;  6  el 
entro  dentro  i  saco  el  Papa  aparte,  i  dixol  que  6zicKse 
penltencla  de  aquel  pecado ;  ^  el  quiso  lo  ncgar,  mas  fizo 
gelo  otorgar  el  santo  obispo  con  i  sandalia  que  le  dio.  R 
fiso  el  Papa  penitencia ;  6  dixo  Sant  Atendio  la  missa  en 
su  logar,  6  consagro  la  crisma ;  6  tomo  una  partida  della 
para  sy ;  i  despediosse  del  Papa,  6  salio  fuera,  ^  cavalgo  en 
el  diablo,  6  UeTo  lo  i  su  argobispado  el  sabado  de  pascua  k 
hora  de  missa."  •—  Coroniea  de  Espalla. 

This  Saint  Atendio,  according  to  the  Chronica  Genrral^  was 
Bishop  of  Vcsytana  in  Gaul,  and  martyred  by  the  Vandals 
in  the  year  411.  The  Spaniards  have  a  tradition  that  he 
was  Bishop  of  Jaen :  they  say,  "  that  as  the  Devil  was 
crossing  the  sea  with  this  unwelcome  load  upon  his  back, 
ho  artfully  endeavoured  to  make  Atendio  pronounce  the 
name  of  Jesus,  which,  as  it  breaks  all  spells,  would  have 
enabled  him  to  throw  him  off  into  the  water ;  but  that  the 
Bishop,  understanding  his  intent,  only  replied,  Arre 
Diablo,  *  Gee-up,  Devil  !* "  and  they  add,  "  that  when  he 
arrived  at  Rome,  his  hat  was  still  covered  with  the  snow 
which  had  fallen  upon  it  while  he  was  passing  the  Alps, 
and  that  the  hat  Is  still  shown  at  Rome  in  confirmation  of 
the  story  and  the  miracle."  Feyjoo  has  two  letters  upon 
this  whimsical  legend  among  his  Cartas  Eruditoi.  In  the 
first  (T.  1.  Carta  24.)  he  replies  to  a  correspondent  who 
had  gravely  enquired  his  opiuion  upon  the  story,  **  De 
buen  humor,"  says  he,  '*  estaba  V.  md.  quando  le  ocurri6 
inqulrir  mi  dictamen,  sobre  la  Historieta  de  el  Obispo  de 
Jabcn,  do  qiilen  se  cuenta,  que  fue  a  Roma  en  una  noche, 
caballero  sobre  la  espalda  de  un  Diablo  de  alquiler :  Triste 
de  mi,  si  essa  curiosidad  sc  hace  contagiosa,  y  dan  muchos 
enseguir  el  exempio  de  V.  md.  consultandome  sobre 
cuentos  de  ninos  y  vic^as."  Nevertheless,  though  he  thus 
treats  the  story  as  an  old  wife's  tale,  he  bestows  some 
reasoning  upon  It.  **  As  he  beard  it,"  he  says,  "  it  did  not 
appear  whether  the  use  which  the  Bishop  made  of  the 
Devil  were  licit  or  illicit ;  that  Is,  whether  he  made  use  of 
him  as  a  wizard,  by  virtue  of  a  compact,  or  by  virtue  of 
authority,  having  the  permission  of  the  Most  High  so  to 
do.    In  either  case  there  is  a  great  incongruity.    In  the 


first,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  credible  that  the  Devil  shooU 
voluntarily  serve  the  Bishop  for  the  purpose  of  prevflntta| 
a  great  evil  to  the  church :  —  I  say  PotuniarOp,  because  tlw 
notion  that  a  compact  is  so  binding  upon  the  Devil  that  be 
can  in  no  ways  resist  the  pleasure  of  the  person  with  wbon 
he  has  contracted  es  como  de  Theologos  de  Fade  &  la  ehda. 
In  the  second,  because  the  journey  being  designed  fbr  a 
holy  purpose,  it  is  more  conformable  to  reason  that  it 
should  have  been  executed  by  the  ministry  of  a  good  anfel 
than  of  a  t>ad  one ;  as,  for  instance,  Habakkuk  was  Irani- 
ported  by  the  ministry  of  a  good  angel  from  Judca  to 
Babylon,  that   he  might   carry  food -to  the   imprisooed 
Daniel.     If  you  should  oppose  to  me  the  example  of 
Christ,  who  was  carried  by  the  Devil  to  the  pinnacle  of 
the  Temple,  I  reply,  that  there  are  two  manifest  disparities. 
The  first,  that  (Christ  conducted  himself  in  this  case  pas- 
sively and  permissively ;  the  second,  that  the  Devil  placed 
him  upon  the  pinnacle  of  the  Temple,  not  for  any  good  end, 
but  with  a  most  wicked  intration.  **  But,"  pursues  the  good 
Benedictine,  "  why  should  I  fatigue  myself  with  argidng? 
1  hold  the  story  unworthy  of  being  critiirally  examined  till  it 
be  shown  me  written  in  some  history,  either  ecclesiastical 
or  profane,  which  is  entitled  to  some  cre«ltt." 
Soon  after  this  letter  was  published,  another  correspondent 
informed  Feyjoo.  that  the  story  in  question  was  written  in 
the  General  Chronicle  of  King  D.  AI|>honso  the  Wise.  This 
incited  him  to  forther  enquiry.    He  found  the  same  legend 
in  the  Speculum  Uistorialc  of  Vincentius  Belovacensis.  and 
there  discovered  that  the  saint  was  called  Antidius.  not 
Athcndius,  and  that  the  scene  lay  upon  the  river  Dunius 
instead  of  the  river  Divinus.     Here  too  he  fouiul  a  re. 
ference  to  Sigcbertus  Gemhiacensis ;  and  in  that  author, 
the  account  which  the  Chronicler  had  followed  and  the 
explanation  of  his  ernirs  in  the  topography :  his  Vcsytania 
proving  to  be  Bcsangon,  and  the  river  the  Doiibs,  which 
the  Romans  called  Dubius,  Dubis,  and  Aduadubis.    But 
he  found  also  to  his  comfort,  that  though  Jean  Jacques 
Chiflct.  a  physician  of  Besan^on,  had  endeavoured  to  prove 
the  truth  of  the  story  for  the  honour  of  his  nation  or  city, 
in   a  book   entitled    Ve$ontio  Civitas  Imperiali*  Libera 
Scquanorum,  and   had   cited   certain   ancient  Arts  and 
Breviaries  in  support  of  it,  the  veracious  Bollandists  had 
decided  that  these  Acts  were  apocryphal,  the  Breviariet 
not  to  be  believed  iu  this  point,  and  the  whole  story  s 
fable  which  had  been  e<|ually  related  of   St.  Maximui 
Taurinensis,  and  Pope  Leo  the  Great.    These  Bollandisti 
strain  at  a  gnat,  and  swallow  an  Aullay  with  equal  gravity. 
Fortified  by  their  authority,  Feyjoo,  who  was  worthy  to 
have  belonged  to  a  more  enlightened  church,  triumphantly 
dismissed  the  legend,  and  obscrveti,  "  that  the  contriver 
was  a  clumsy  fabler  to  make  the  Devil  spend  two  d>tyt 
upon  the  journey,  which,"  as  he  says,  "  is  slow  travelling 
for  an  infernal  postilion."    (Carlos  F.uriditas,  T.'L  C.21.) 
The  discussion,  however,  reminded  him  of  a  curious  story, 
which  he  thus  relates :  —  **  There  is  in  this  city  of  Qviedo 
a  poor  Porter,  called  by  name  Pedro  Moreno,  of  whom  a 
tale  is  told  similar  in  substance  to  this  of  theBi»hopof 
Jaen.      The   circumstance   is    related   in    this    manner. 
Some  letters  had  been  delivered  to  him  which  he  was  to 
carry  to  Madrid  with  more  than  ordinary  diligf  nee,  because 
expedition  was  of  importance.    At  a  little  distance  frum 
this  city  he  met  with  a  friar,  who  offt'red  to  join  company 
with  him  for  the  journey :  to  this  he  olyected,  upon  the 
ground,  that  he  was  going  in  great  haste,  and  that  the  friar 
would  not  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  him ;  but  In  fine,  the 
friar  prevailed  upon  him  to  let  it  be  so,  and  at  the  same 
time  gave  him  a  w«dking-stick  for  his  use.  So  they  began  to 
travel  together,  and  that  so  well,  that  Valladolid  being  furty 
leagues  (160  miles)  from  Oviedo,  they  got  beyond  that  city 
on  the  first  day  to  dinner.   The  rest  of  the  journey  was  per- 
formed with  the  same  celerity.    This  story  spread  throu^rh 
the  whole  place,  and  was  believed  by  all  the  vulgar  (and  by 
some  also  who  were  not  of  the  vulgar)  when  it  came  to  my 
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ears :  the  authority  referred  to.  waa  the  man  himself,  who 
had  related  it  to  an  infinite  number  of  persons.  I  sent  for 
him  to  my  cell  to  examine  him.  He  affirmed  that  the  story 
was  true,  but  by  questioning  and  cross-questioning  him 
concerning  the  particulars,  I  made  him  fall  into  many  con- 
tradictions. MoreoTer,  1  found  that  he  had  told  the  story 
with  many  variations  to  different  persons.  What  I  clearly 
ascertained  was,  that  he  had  heard  the  legend  of  the  Bishop 
of  Jaen,  and  thought  to  become  a  Csmous  man,  by  making 
a  like  fable  believed  of  himself.  I  believe  that  many  persons 
were  undeceived  when  my  enquiry  was  known.  But  before 
this  examination  was  made,  to  how  many  places  bad  the 
report  of  this  miraculous  Journey  extended,  where  the  ex- 
posure of  the  falsehood  will  never  reach  1  Perhaps,  if  this 
writing  should  not  prevent  it,  the  journey  of  Pedro  Moreno, 
the  Porter,  will  one  day  be  little  less  famous  in  Spain  than 
that  of  theBi»hopof  Jaen."— Cartas Erudit4U,t.i.  c.  21. 

According  to  Marullus,  as  quoted  by  Zuinger  in  his  great 
Tkeairmm  Humatue  ViUty  i.  417.»  Antidius  was  Bishop  of 
Tours,  and  Zosimus  was  the  Pope  whom  he  served  so  essen- 
tially by  riding  post  to  his  aid. 

A  very  incorrect  copy  of  this  Ballad  was  printed  and  sold  by 
J.  Bailey,  116.  Chancery  Lane,  price  6(/.,  with  a  print  from 
a  Juvenile  design  by  G.  Cniickshank.  I  think  myself  fortu- 
nate in  having  accidenully  obtained  this  broadside,  which 
for  its  rarity,  will  one  day  be  deemed  valuable  in  a  collec- 
tion of  the  works  of  a  truly  original  and  inimitable  artist. 


It  is  Antidius  the  Bishop 

Who  now  at  even  tide, 

Taking  the  air  and  saying  a  prayer, 

Walks  by  the  river  side. 

The  Devil  had  business  that  evening, 

And  he  upon  earth  would  go ; 

Por  it  was  in  the  month  of  August, 

And  the  weather  was  close  below. 

He  had  his  books  to  settle, 

And  up  to  earth  he  hied, 

To  do  it  there  in  the  evening  air, 

All  by  the  river  side. 

His  imps  came  flying  around  him, 

Of  his  affairs  to  tell ; 

From  the  north,  and  the  south,  and  the  east,  and 

the  west ; 

They  brought  him  the  news  that  he  liked  best. 

Of  the  things  they  had  done. 

And  the  souls  they  had  won. 

And  how  they  sped  well 

In  the  service  of  Hell. 

There  came  a  devil  posting  in 

Retum'd  from  his  employ, 

Seven  years  had  he  been  gone  from  Hell, 

And  now  he  came  grinning  for  joy. 

"  Seven  years,"  quoth  he,  "  of  trouble  and  toil 

Have  I  laboured  the  Pope  to  win  ; 

And  I  to-day  have  caught  him, 

He  hath  done  a  deadly  sin  !  ** 

And  then  he  took  the  Devirs  book, 

And  wrote  the  deed  therein. 

Oh,  then  King  Beelzebub  for  joy, 

He  drew  his  mouth  so  wide, 

Tou  might  have  seen  his  iron  teeth, 

Four  and  forty  from,  side  to  side. 


He  wagg'd  his  ears,  he  twisted  his  tail. 

He  knew  not  for  joy  what  to  do. 

In  his  hoofs  and  his  horns,  in  his  heels  and  his  corns, 

It  tickled  him  all  through. 

The  Bishop  who  beheld  all  this. 
Straight  how  to  act  bethought  him ; 

He  lei4>t  upon  the  Devil's  back. 
And  by  the  horns  he  caught  him. 

And  he  said  a  Pater-noster 

As  fiut  as  he  could  say. 

And  made  a  cross  on  the  Devil's  head. 

And  bade  him  to  Home  away. 

Away,  away,  the  Devil  flew, 

All  through  the  clear  moonlight ; 

I  warrant  who  saw  them  on  their  way 

He  did  not  sleep  that  night 

Without  bridle,  or  saddle,  or  whip,  or  spur. 

Away  they  go  like  the  wind  ; 

The  beads  of  the  Bishop  are  hanging  before. 

And  the  taU  of  the  Devil  behind. 

They  met  a  Witch  and  she  hailM  them 

As  soon  as  she  came  within  call ; 

*<  Ave  Maria  ! "  the  Bishop  cxclalm'd, 

It  fHghtened  her  broomstick  and  she  got  a  fidL 

He  ran  against  a  shooting  star. 

So  fast  for  fear  did  he  sail, 

And  he  singed  the  beard  of  the  Bishop 

Against  a  Comet's  tail ; 

And  he  pass'd  between  the  horns  of  the  Moon, 

With  Antidius  on  his  back ; 

And  there  was  an  eclipse  that  night. 

Which  was  not  in  the  Almanack. 

The  Bishop  just  as  they  set  out. 

To  tell  his  beads  begun  ; 

And  he  was  by  the  bed  of  the  Pope 

Before  the  string  was  done. 

The  Pope  fell  down  upon  his  knees. 

In  terror  and  confusion. 

And  he  confessed  the  deadly  sin. 

And  he  had  absolution. 

And  all  the  Popes  in  bliss  that  be. 

Sung,  O  bo  joyful !  then ; 

And  all  the  Popes  in  bale  that  be. 

They  howl'd  for  envy  then ; 

For  they  before  kept  jubilee. 

Expecting  his  good  company, 

Down  in  the  Devil's  den. 

But  what  was  this  the  Pope  had  done 

To  bind  his  soul  to  Hell  ? 

Ah  I  that  is  the  mystery  of  this  wonderful  history, 

And  I  wish  that  I  could  tell  i 

But  would  you  know,  there  you  must  gc^ 

Tou  can  easily  find  the  way ; 

It  Is  a  broad  and  a  well-known  road 

That  is  tnvcird  by  night  and  by  day. 
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And  you  must  look  in  the  Devil's  book ; 

Tou  will  find  one  debt  that  was  never  paid  yet 

If  you  search  the  leaves  throughout ; 

And  that  is  the  mystery  of  thlii  wonderful  hlstor}-. 

And  the  way  to  find  it  out. 

BHitol,  1803. 


OONZALO  HERMIOUEZ. 


Thti  itory  Ii  related  at  length  by  Bernardo  de  Brlto  in  his 
Cromiea  de  Cister.^  1.  ▼<.  e.  1.,  where  he  hu  preserved  also 
part  of  a  poem  by  Gonialo  Hermiguez.  The  Ters«s  are 
•aid  to  be  the  oldest  In  the  Portugueie  language,  and  Drito 
■ays  there  were  more  of  them,  but  he  thought  It  sufficient 
to  cite  these  for  his  purpose.  If  they  had  been  correctly 
printed,  it  might  have  been  difficult  to  make  out  their 
meaning,  but  from  a  text  so  corrupted  It  is  impossible. 


1. 

Im  arms  and  in  anger,  in  struggle  and  strife, 

Gonzalo  Hermiguex  won  his  wife ; 

He  slew  the  Moor  who  from  the  fray 

Was  rescuing  Fatima  that  day ; 

In  vain  she  shriekM :  Gonzalo  prest 

The  Moorish  prisoner  to  his  breast ; 

That  breast  in  iron  was  array'd, 

The  gauntlet  was  bloody  that  gnupt  the  Maid ; 

Through  the  bever-sight  his  eye 

Glared  fierce  and  red  and  wrathfUlly, 

And  while  he  bore  the  captive  away 

His  heart  njoiced,  and  he  blest  the  day. 

2. 
Under  the  lemon  walk's  odorous  shade 
Gonxalo  Hcrmlguei  wooed  the  Bfaid ; 
The  ringlets  of  his  raven  hair 
Waved  upon  the  evening  air, 
And  gentle  thoughts  that  raise  a  sigh 
Soften'd  the  warrior's  dark-brown  eye. 
When  he  with  passion  and  sweet  song 
Wooed  her  to  forgive  the  wrong ; 
Till  she  no  more  could  say  him  nay. 
And  the  Moorish  Maiden  blest  the  day 
When  Gonxalo  bore  her  a  captive  away. 

3. 
To  the  holy  Church  with  pomp  and  pride 
Gonzalo  Hermiguez  led  his  bride. 
In  the  sacred  font  that  happy  day 
Her  stain  of  sin  was  wash'd  away ; 
There  did  the  Moorish  Maiden  claim 
Another  fidth,  another  name ; 
There  as  a  Christian  convert  plight 
Her  fidth  unto  the  Christian  Knight, 
And  Oriana  blest  the  day 
When  Gonzalo  bore  her  a  captive  away. 

4. 
Of  Aflbnso  Henriques'  court  the  pride 
Were  Gonzalo  Hermiguez  and  his  bride ; 
In  battle  strongest  of  the  strong. 
In  peace  the  matter  of  the  song, 


L 


Gonzalo  of  all  was  first  in  (kme 

The  loveliest  she  and  the  happiest  dame. 

But  ready  for  her  heavenly  birth 

She  was  not  left  to  fiule  on  earth ; 

In  that  dread  hour  with  Heaven  in  view. 

The  comfort  of  her  faith  she  knew. 

And  blest  on  her  death-bed  the  day 

When  Gonzalo  bore  her  a  captive  awsy. 

5. 

Through  a  long  and  holy  life 

Gonzalo  Hermiguez  moum'd  his  wife. 

The  arms  wherewith  he  won  his  bride, 

Sword  shield  and  lance,  were  laid  aside. 

That  head  which  the  higli-plumed  helm  had  worn 

Was  now  of  its  tresses  shaven  and  shorn, 

A  Monk  of  Alcoln^a  he 

Eminent  for  sanctity. 

Contented  in  his  humble  cell 

The  meekest  of  the  mock  to  dwell. 

His  business  was  by  night  and  day 

For  Oriana's  soul  to  pray. 

Never  day  did  he  let  pass 

But  scored  to  her  account  a  mass ; 

Devoutly  for  the  dear  one  dead 

With  self-inflicted  stripes  he  bled ; 

This  was  Gonzalo's  sole  employ. 

This  was  Gonzalo's  only  joy ; 

Till  love  thus  purified  became 

A  holy,  yea,  a  heavenly  flame ; 

And  now  in  Heaven  both  bless  the  day 

When  he  bore  the  Moorish  captive  away. 

Brisiol,  1801. 


QUEEN  ORRACA, 

AND 
THE  FIVE  MARTYRS  OF  MOROCCO. 


This  Legend  Is  related  In  the  Chronicle  of  Aflbnso  II..  and  in 
the  Hlstorla  Seraflca  of  Fr.  Manoel  da  Eiperan^a. 


I. 
The  Friars  flve  have  girt  their  loins. 

And  taken  staff*  in  hand ; 
And  never  shall  those  Friars  again 

Hear  mass  in  Christian  land. 

They  went  to  Queen  Orraca, 

To  thank  her  and  bless  her  then ; 

And  Queen  Orraca  in  tears 
Knelt  to  the  holy  men. 

**  Three  things.  Queen  Omca, 

We  prophesy  to  you : 
Hear  us,  in  the  name  of  God  ! 

For  time  will  prove  them  true. 

"  In  Morocco  we  must  martyr'd  be ; 

Christ  hath  vouchsafed  it  thus : 
We  shall  shed  our  blood  for  Him 

^110  shed  his  blood  for  iia. 
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**  To  Colmbra  shall  our  bodies  be  brought. 

Such  being  the  will  divine ; 
That  Christians  may  behold  and  feel 

Blessings  at  our  shrine. 

**  And  when  unto  that  place  of  rest 

Our  bodies  shall  draw  nigh, 
Who  sees  us  first,  the  King  or  jrou, 

That  one  that  night  must  die. 

**  Fare  thee  well,  Queen  Orraca  I 
For  thy  soul  a  mass  we  will  say. 

Every  day  as  long  as  we  live, 
And  on  thy  dying  day.** 

The  Friars  they  blest  her,  one  by  one, 
Where  she  knelt  on  her  knee. 

And  they  departed  to  the  land 
Of  the  Moors  beyond  the  sea. 


2. 
**  What  news,  O  King  Afllbnso, 

What  news  of  the  Frian  five  ? 
Have  they  preach'd  to  the  Miramamolin ; 

And  are  they  still  alive  ? " 

**  They  have  fought  the  fight,  O  Queen  ! 

They  have  run  the  race ; 
In  robes  of  white  they  hold  the  palm 

Before  the  throne  of  Grace. 

"  All  naked  in  the  sun  and  air 

Their  mangled  bodies  lie ; 
What  Christian  dared  to  bury  them. 

By  the  bloody  Moors  would  die." 


3. 
*'  What  news,  O  King  Alfonso, 

Of  the  Martyrs  five  what  news  ? 
Doth  the  bloody  Miramamolin 

Their  burial  still  refuse  ?  **^ 

"  That  on  a  dunghill  they  should  rut. 

The  bloody  Moor  decreed ; 
That  their  dishonoured  bodies  should 

The  dogs  and  vultures  feed : 

"  But  the  thunder  of  Ood  roll'd  over  them. 
And  the  lightning  of  God  flash'd  round ; 

Nor  thing  impure,  nor  man  impure, 
Could  approach  the  holy  ground. 

**  A  thousand  miracles  appaird 

The  cruel  Pagan's  mind  ; 
Our  brother  Pedro  brings  them  here. 

In  Coimbra  to  be  shrined.*' 


4. 
Every  altar  in  Coimbra 

Is  drest  for  the  festival  day ; 
All  the  people  in  Coimbra 

Are  dight  in  their  richest  amy ; 


Every  bell  in  Coimbra 

Doth  merrily,  merrily,  ring; 
The  Clergy  and  the  Knights  await. 

To  go  forth  with  the  Queen  and  the  King. 

"  Come  forth,  come  forth.  Queen  Orraca  I 

We  make  the  procession  stay.** 
**  I  beseech  thee.  King  Affonso, 

Go  you  alone  to-day. 

**  I  have  pain  in  my  head  this  morning, 

I  am  ill  at  heart  also : 
Go  without  me.  King  Aflfbnao» 

For  I  am  too  Mat  to  go.*' 

"  The  relics  of  the  Martyrs  five 

All  maladies  can  cure ; 
They  will  requite  the  charity 

Ton  shew'd  them  once,  be  sure : 

**  Come  forth  then.  Queen  Orraca  ! 

Tou  make  the  procession  stay  : 
It  were  a  scandal  and  a  sin 

To  abide  at  home  to-day.** 

Upon  her  palfrey  she  is  set, 

And  forward  then  they  go ; 
And  over  the  long  bridge  they  pass. 

And  up  the  long  hill  wind  slow. 

"  Prick  forward,  King  Alfonso, 

And  do  not  wait  for  me ; 
To  meet  them  close  by  Coimbra, 

It  were  discourtesy ; 

"  A  little  while  I  needs  must  wait. 

Till  this  sore  pain  be  gone ; . .  . 
I  will  proceed  the  best  I  can. 

But  do  you  and  your  Knights  prick  on." 

The  King  and  his  Knights  prick*d  up  the  hill 

Faster  than  before ; 
The  King  and  his  Knights  have  topt  the  hill. 

And  now  they  are  seen  no  more. 

As  the  King  and  his  Knights  went  down  the  hill 

A  wild  boar  crost  the  way ; 
<«  Follow  him  !  follow  him  !**  cried  the  King; 

"  We  have  time  by  the  Queen's  delay  ! " 

A-hunting  of  the  boar  astray 

Is  King  Affonso  gone  : 
Slowly,  slowly,  but  straight  the  while. 

Queen  Orraca  is  coming  on. 

And  winding  now  the  train  appears 

Between  the  olive-trees : 
Queen  Orraca  alighted  then. 

And  fell  upon  her  knees. 

The  Frian  of  Alanquer  came  first, 

And  next  the  relics  past ; . . 
Queen  Orraca  look*d  to  see 

The  King  and  his  Knights  come  last 
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She  heard  the  hones  tramp  behind ; 

At  that  she  tum'd  her  face : 
King  Affonso  and  his  Knights  came  up 

All  panting  from  the  chase. 

"Have  pity  upon  my  poor  soul. 

Holy  Martyrs  five  I"  cried  she : 
"  Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God. 

Vii^n,  pray  for  me  I  '* 

5. 
That  day  in  Coimbra 

Many  a  heart  was  gay ; 
But  the  heaviest  heart  in  Coimbra, 

Was  that  poor  Queen's  that  day. 

The  festival  is  over, 

The  sun  hath  sunk  in  the  west ; 
All  the  people  in  Coimbra 

Have  betaken  themselves  to  rest. 

Queen  Orraca's  Father  Confessor 

At  midnight  is  awake ; 
Kneeling  at  the  Martyrs'  shrine. 

And  praying  for  her  sake. 

Just  at  the  midnight  hour,  when  all 

Was  still  as  still  could  be. 
Into  the  Church  of  Santa  Cruz, 

Came  a  saintly  company  : 

All  in  robes  of  russet  grey. 

Poorly  were  they  (light ; 
Each  one  girdled  with  a  cord. 

Like  a  Friar  Minorite. 

J 

But  firom  those  robes  of  russet  grey, 

There  flow'd  a  heavenly  light ; 
For  each  one  was  the  blessed  soul 

Of  a  Friar  Minorite. 

Brighter  than  their  brethren. 

Among  the  beautiful  band : 
Five  were  there  who  each  did  bear 

A  palm  branch  In  his  hand. 

He  who  led  the  brethren, 

A  living  man  was  he ; 
And  yet  he  shone  the  brightest 

Of  all  the  company. 

Before  the  steps  of  the  altar. 

Each  one  bow'd  his  head ; 
And  then  with  solemn  voice  they  sung 

The  Service  of  the  Dead.** 

"And  who  are  ye,  ye  blessed  Saints  ?  ** 

The  Father  Confessor  said ; 
"And  for  what  happy  soul  sing  ye 

The  Service  of  the  Dead  ?** 

**  These  are  the  souls  of  our  brethren  in  bliss, 

The  Martyrs  Ave  are  we  : 
And  this  is  our  father  Francisco, 

Among  us  bodily! 


"  We  are  come  hither  to  perform 
Our  promise  to  the  Queen ; 

Go  thou  to  King  Affonso, 

And  say  what  thou  hast  seen.** 

There  was  loud  knocking  at  the  door. 
As  the  heavenly  vision  fled ; 

And  the  porter  called  to  the  Confessor, 
To  tell  him  the  Queen  was  dead. 

Briitol,  1803. 


THE  OLD  WOMAN  OF  BERKELEY, 

A   BALLAD^ 

SHCWINO    HOW   AN   OLU    WOMAN    RODK   DOUBLE, 
AMD    WHO   RODE    BEFORE   HER. 


"  A  D.  852.  Circa  dies  iitot,  mulier  qtuedam  male6ca.  In 
villA  que  Berkelela  dicltur  dogen»,  guUe  amatrix  ac  peCn> 
lantic,  flagttiit  modum  usque  in  senium  et  auguriis  doo 
ponens,  usque  ad  mortem  impudica  pcnnaniit.  Hcc  die 
quadam  cum  sederet  ad  prandium,  comicula  quam  pro 
delitils  pascebat,  ncscio  quid  garrire  coepit;  quo  audito, 
mulieris  cultellus  de  manu  excidit,  siroul  et  faciei  palles- 
cere  coepit,  et  emisso  rugitu,  Hodie,  inqult.  acdpiam  grande 
incommodum,  hodiequc  ad  sulcum  ulttmum  meum  pervenit 
aratrum.  Quo  dicto,  nuucius  doloris  intravit ;  muliere  vero 
percunctata  ad  quid  veniret,  Aflero,  inquit,  tibi  fiUi  tui  oU. 
turn  et  totius  familia  ejus  ex  subitA  ruinA  interitum.  Hoc 
quoque  dolore  mulier  permota,  lecto  protinus  dncubuit 
gravitcr  infirmata  ;  sentiensque  morbum  sabrepere  ad 
vttalia,  liberos  quos  habuit  superstites,  monachum  TidelicK 
et  monacham,  per  epistolam  Inritavit ;  advenientes  autcm 
voce  singultiente  alloquitur.  Ego,  inquit,  o  paerl.  neo  mi- 
serabili  fato  dcmoniacis  semper  artibus  fnsenrivi;  ego 
omnium  vitiorum  sentina,  ego  illecebrarum  omnium  ftii 
magistra.  Erat  tamen  mihi  inter  hsec  mala  spes  veitrc 
religionis,  qua*  meam  solldaret  animam  desperatam ;  voa 
cxpectabam  propugnatores  contra  dcraones,  tutores  contra 
ssevissimos  bostes.  Nunc  igitur  quoniam  ad  finem  ritm 
])erveni,  rogo  tos  per  matema  ubera,  ut  mea  teotatit  alle- 
vlare  tormenta.  Insuite  me  defunctam  in  corio  cerrino,  ac 
deinde  in  sarcophago  lapideo  supponite.  operctdumque 
ferro  et  plumbo  constringite,  ac  demum  lapldem  tribus 
cathenis  ferrets  et  fortisslmis  circundautes,  clericoa  quin< 
quaginta  psalmorum  cantores,  et  tot  per  tres  diet  presbf 
teros  missarum  celebratures  appUcate,  qui  ferocet  lenigent 
adTcnariorum  incursiu.  Ita  si  tribus  noctibus  secura  Ja- 
cuero,  quarti  die  me  infodlte  humo. 

"  Factumque  est  ut  prseceperat  illis.  Sed,  proh  di^r  !  nil 
prcces,  nil  lacryros,  nil  demum  valuero  cathen*.  Primls 
enim  duabus  noctibus,  cum  chorl  paallcntium  corpori  as- 
sittebant,  advonientes  Dsemones  ostium  ecclesisp  confrege- 
runt  ingentl  obice  clausum,  extremasque  cathenas  negotio 
leri  dirumpunt;  media  autem  quse  fortior  erat,  ilUbata 
manebat.  Tertii  autem  nocte,  circa  gallicinium,  strepitu 
bostium  adventantium,  omne  monasterium  visum  esta  ftu- 
dameiito  moTeri.  Unus  ergo  dsemonum,  et  vultu  ceteris 
terribilior  et  statur&  eminentlor,  Januas  eccleslc  impetu 
violcnto  concussas  in  fragmenta  dejecit.  Divexerunt  rle- 
rici  cum  laicis,  metu  stcterunt  omnium  capilll,  et  psalmo- 
rum concentus  defccit.  Demon  ergo  gestu  ut  videlMtur 
arrogantl  ad  sepulchrum  accedens,  et  nmncti  mnlieris 
modicum  ingemlnans,  surgere  imperavlt.  QuA  recpon- 
dente,  quod  nequiret  pro  TincuUs,  Jam  male  too,  inqult, 
solveris ;  et  proUnus  catheoam  que  ceterorum  ttrodum 
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damonum  deluterat,  Telut  ituppeum  Tinculum  rumpokwt 
Operculum  etiam  sepulchri  pcdo  depellent,  mulierem 
palam  omnibui  ab  eccletiA  extraxit,  ubi  pre  foribui  niger 
equut  luperbe  hinnlcnt  Tidcbatur,  unci*  ferreis  et  clavii 
undiquA  confixut,  super  quem  mitcra  mulior  projucta,  ab 
oculit  aMistentium  cvanuit.  Audlebantur  tamen  clamorei 
ptT  quatuor  Tere  miliaria  horribiles,  auxUium  pottulantet. 

"  Uu  iuqufi  qua  retail  incredibtlia  non  erunt,  li  lefiatur 
Itcatl  Ciregorii  dialogus,  In  quo  refert,  hominem  in  ecclcftU 
M>puUum,  a  dnnoiiibua  forai  ejcctum.  Et  apud  Francos 
irarolus  Martellus  iniignii  vir  rortitudinift,  qui  Saraccnot 
Galliam  ingrestoi.  Hispaniam  redire  compulit.  «xactU  vita 
sua  dirbus,  in  eccle«iA  beatl  Dioiijrsil  legltur  fidsse  sepul- 
tus.  Sed  quia  patrimonia,  cum  dcclmis  omnium  fere  ec. 
desiarum  Gallia,  pro  ttipcndio  commilitoiium  suorum 
mutilaTerat,  miscrabiliter  amallgnit  spiritlbus  dc  sepulchro 
coriKtraliter  avuUus,  usque  in  hodlernum  dlcm  nusquam 
comiMruit."  —  MatiMew  qf  fVcstmituter. 

This  »tory  is  alto  related  by  Olaus  Magnus,  and  in  the  Su. 
rembfrg  Chromcle.  But  William  of  Malmesbury  seems  to 
have  been  the  origiiuU  authority,  and  he  luul  the  story  from 
an  e}e-witness.  "  When  I  shall  have  related  it."  he  says. 
"  the  credit  of  the  narrative  will  not  be  shaknn,  though  the 
minds  of  the  hearers  should  be  incredulous,  for  I  have 
heard  it  from  a  man  i)f  such  character  %rho  vouid  smear  he 
kadsfen  it,  that  I  should  blush  to  disbclicTc."  — SAai^w'* 
William  qf  Maimesbury,  p.  2&I. 


The  Raven  croakM  as  she  sate  at  her  meal, 
And  the  Old  Woman  knew  what  he  said, 

And  she  grew  pale  at  the  Raven's  tale, 
And  sicken'd  and  went  to  her  hed. 

"  Now  fetch  me  my  children,  and  fetch  them  with 
The  Old  Woman  of  Berkeley  said,  [speed," 

**  The  Monk  my  son,  and  my  daughter  the  Nun, 
Bid  them  hasten  or  I  shall  be  dead." 

The  Monk  her  son,  and  her  daughter  the  Nun, 

Their  way  to  Berkeley  went. 
And  they  have  brought  with  pious  thought 

The  holy  sacrament. 

The  Old  Woman  shriek*d  as  they  enter'd  her  door. 
And  she  cried  with  a  voice  of  despair, 

**  Now  take  away  the  sacrament. 
For  its  presence  I  cannot  bear  I  " 

Her  lip  it  trembled  with  agony. 

The  sweat  ran  down  her  brow, 
••  I  have  tortures  in  store  for  evermore. 

But  spare  me,  my  children,  now !  ** 

Away  they  sent  the  sacrament. 

The  fit  it  left  her  weak, 
She  look'd  at  her  children  with  ghastly  eyes. 

And  faintly  struggled  to  speak. 

**  All  kind  of  sin  I  have  rioted  in. 

And  the  judgement  now  mu^tt  be. 
But  I  secured  my  children's  souls. 

Oh  I  pray,  my  children,  for  me  ! 

**  I  have  *nointed  myself  with  infant's  fat. 

The  fiends  have  been  my  slaves. 
From  sleeping  babes  I  have  suck'd  the  breath. 
And  breaking  by  charms  the  sleep  of  death, 

I  have  call'd  the  dead  fh>m  their  graves. 


'*  And  the  Devil  will  fetch  me  now  in  fire, 

My  witchcrafts  to  atone ; 
And  I  who  have  troubled  the  dead  man*6  grave 

Shall  never  have  rest  In  my  own. 

**  Bless,  I  entreat,  my  winding  sheet, 

My  children,  I  beg  of  you ; 
And  with  holy  water  sprinkle  my  shroud, 

And  sprinkle  my  coffin  too. 

**  And  let  me  be  chain'd  in  my  coffin  of  stone. 

And  fasten  it  strong,  I  implore. 
With  iron  bars,  and  with  three  chains, 

Chain  it  to  the  church  floor. 

*'  And  bless  the  chains  and  sprinkle  them. 

And  let  flfty  Priests  stand  round. 
Who  night  and  day  the  mass  may  say 

Where  I  lie  on  the  ground. 

"  And  see  that  flfty  Choristers 

Beside  the  bier  attend  me. 
And  day  and  night  by  the  tapers'  light. 

With  holy  hymns  defend  me. 

**  Let  the  church  bells  all,  both  great  and  small. 

Be  toird  by  night  and  day. 
To  drive  Arom  thence  the  ftends  who  come 

To  bear  my  body  away. 

"And  ever  have  the  church  door  barr'd 

After  the  even- song ; 
And  I  beseech  you,  children  dear. 

Let  the  bars  and  bolts  be  strong. 

"  And  let  this  be  three  days  and  nights 

My  wretched  corpse  to  save ; 
Till  the  fourth  morning  keep  me  safes. 

And  then  I  may  rest  in  my  grave.'* 

The  Old  Woman  of  Berkeley  laid  her  down. 

And  her  eyes  grew  deadly  dim. 
Short  came  her  breath,  and  the  struggle  of  death 

Did  loosen  every  limb. 

They  blest  the  old  woman's  winding  sheet 

With  rites  and  prayers  due. 
With  holy  water  they  sprinkled  her  shroud. 

And  they  sprinkled  her  coffin  too. 

And  they  chaln'd  her  in  her  coffin  of  stone. 

And  with  iron  barr'd  it  down. 
And  in  the  church  with  three  strong  chains 

They  chain'd  it  to  the  groimd. 

And  they  blest  the  chains  and  sprinkled  them, 

And  flfty  Priests  stood  roimd. 
By  night  and  day  the  mass  to  say 

Where  she  lay  on  the  groimd. 

And  flfty  sacred  Choristers 

Beside  the  bier  attend  her. 
Who  day  and  night  by  the  tapers'  light 

Should  with  holy  hymns  diefend  her. 
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To  see  the  Priests  and  Choristers 

It  was  a  goodly  sight, 
Each  holding,  as  it  were  a  staff, 

A  taper  burning  bright 

And  the  church  bells  all,  both  great  and  small. 

Did  titW  so  loud  and  long  ; 
And  they  have  barr'd  the  church  door  hard. 

After  the  even-song. 

And  the  first  night  the  tapers'  light 

Burnt  steadily  and  clear, 
But  they  without  a  hideous  rout 

Of  angry  fiends  could  hear ; 

A  hideous  roar  at  the  church  door 

Like  a  long  thunder  peal ; 
And  the  Priests  they  pray'd,  and  the  Choristers  sung 

Louder  in  fearful  seal. 

Loud  toird  the  bell,  the  Prie^tA  prayM  well, 

The  taiH'rs  they  burnt  brieht. 
The  Monk  her  son,  and  her  daughter  the  Nun, 

They  told  their  beads  all  night 

The  cock  he  crew,  the  Fiends  they  flew 
From  the  voice  of  the  morning  away  ; 
Then  undisturbM  the  Choristers  sing, 

And  the  fifty  Priests  they  pray ; 
As  they  had  sung  and  pray'd  all  night 

They  pray'd  and  sung  all  day. 

The  second  night  the  tapers*  light 

Burnt  di:*mally  and  blue. 
And  every  one  saw  his  neighbour's  face 

Like  a  dead  man's  face  to  view. 

And  yells  and  cries  without  arise 

That  the  stoutest  heart  might  shock. 
And  a  deafening  roaring  like  a  cataract  pouring 

Over  a  mountain  rock. 

The  Monk  and  Nun  they  told  their  beads 

As  fast  as  they  could  tell, 
And  aye  as  louder  grew  the  noise 

The  faster  went  the  belL 

Louder  and  louder  the  Choristers  sung 

As  they  trembled  more  and  more. 
And  the  Priests  as  they  pray'd  to  heaven  for  aid, 

They  smote  their  breasts  full  sore. 

The  cock  he  crew,  the  Fiends  they  flew 
From  the  voice  of  the  morning  away  ; 

Then  undis^turb'd  the  Choristers  sing. 
And  the  fifty  Priests  they  pray ; 

As  they  hail  sung  and  pray'd  all  night 
They  pray'd  and  sung  ail  day. 

The  third  night  came,  and  the  tapers*  flame 

A  frightful  stench  did  make ; 
And  they  burnt  as  though  they  had  been  dipt 

In  the  burning  brimstone  lake. 


And  the  loud  commotion,  like  the  roshliig  of 
Grew  momently  more  and  more ; 

And  stroke  as  of  a  battering  ram. 
Did  shake  the  strong  church  door. 

The  bellmen,  they  for  very  fear 

Could  toll  the  bell  no  longer ; 
And  still  as  louder  grew  the  strokes, 

Their  fear  It  grew  the  stronger. 

The  Monk  and  Nun  forgot  their  beads. 
They  fell  on  the  ground  in  dismay ; 

There  was  not  a  single  Saint  in  heaven 
To  whom  they  did  not  pray. 


And  the  Choristers'  song,  which  late  was  so  ttroog, 

Falter'd  with  consternation. 
For  the  church  did  rock  as  an  earthquake  shock 

Uplifted  its  foundation. 

And  a  sound  was  heard  like  the  trumpet's  blast. 

That  shsUl  one  day  wake  the  dead ; 
The  strong  church  door  could  bear  no  more. 

And  the  bolts  and  the  bars  they  fled ; 

And  the  tapers*  light  was  extinguish'd  quite. 

And  the  choristers  faintly  sung, 
And  the  Priests  dismay *d,  panted  and  pray'd. 
And  on  all  Saints  in  heaven  for  aid 

They  call'd  with  trembling  tongue. 

And  in  He  came  with  eyes  of  flame. 

The  Devil  to  fetch  the  dead, 
And  all  the  church  with  his  presence  glow*d 

Like  a  fiery  furnace  red. 

He  laid  his  hand  on  the  iron  chains. 
And  like  flax  they  moulder'd  asunder, 

And  the  cofiin  lid,  which  was  barr*d  so  flrm. 
He  burst  with  his  voice  of  thunder. 

And  he  bade  the  Old  Woman  of  Berkeley  rise. 

And  come  with  her  master  away ; 
A  cold  sweat  started  on  that  cold  corpse, 

At  the  voice  she  was  forced  to  obey. 

She  rose  on  her  feet  in  her  winding  sheet. 

Her  dead  flesh  qulver'd  with  fear. 
And  a  groan  like  that  which  the  Old  Woman  gave 

Never  did  mortal  hear. 

She  follow*d  her  Master  to  the  church  door, 

There  stood  a  black  horse  there ; 
His  breath  was  red  like  furnace  smoke. 

His  eyes  like  a  meteor's  glare. 

The  Devil  he  flung  her  on  the  horse. 

And  he  leapt  up  before. 
And  away  like  the  lightning*s  speed  they  went. 

And  she  was  seen  no  more. 

They  saw  her  no  more,  but  her  cries 
For  four  miles  round  they  could  hear. 

And  children  at  rest  at  their  mothers*  breast 
Started,  and  scream'd  with  fear. 

HciX/brd,  1798. 
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THE  SURGEON'S  WARNING. 


The  subject  of  this  parody  was  suggested  bjr  a  friend,  to 
whom  alto  I  am  indebted  for  some  of  the  stanias. 

Respecting  the  patent  coffins  herein  mentioned,  after  the 
manner  of  CMholic  Poets,  who  confess  the  actions  they 
attribute  to  their  Sakits  and  Deity  to  be  but  fiction,  I 
hereby  declare  that  it  is  by  no  means  my  design  to  depre. 
dale  that  useful  liiTention  ;  and  all  persons  to  whom  this 
Ballad  shall  come  are  requested  to  take  notice,  that  no- 
thing herein  asserted  concerning  the  aforesaid  coffins  is 
true,  except  that  the  maker  and  patentee  lires  by  St.  Hai^ 
tin's  Lane. 


Thv  Doctor  whisper'd  to  the  Nurse, 
And  the  Surgeon  knew  what  he  said ; 

And  he  grew  pale  at  the  Doctor's  tale, 
And  trembled  in  his  sick  bed. 

•*  Now  fetch  me  my  brethren,  and  fetch  them  with 
speed," 

The  Surgeon  affHghted  said ; 
**  The  Parson  and  the  Undertaker, 

Let  them  hasten  or  I  shall  be  dead." 

The  Parson  and  the  Undertaker 

They  hastily  came  complying. 
And  the  Surgeon's  Prentices  ran  up  stairs 

When  they  heard  that  their  Master  was  dying. 

The  Prentices  all  they  enter'd  the  room, 

By  one,  by  two,  liy  three ; 
With  a  sly  grin  came  Joseph  in. 

First  of  the  company. 

The  Surgeon  swore  as  they  enter'd  his  door, 

'Twas  fearful  his  oaths  to  hear, . . 
**  Now  send  these  scoundrels  out  of  my  sight, 

I  beseech  ye,  my  brethren  dear !  * 

He  foam'd  at  the  mouth  with  the  rage  he  felt. 

And  he  wrinkled  his  black  eye-brow, 
"  That  rascal  Joe  would  be  at  me,  I  know. 

But  zounds,  let  him  spare  me  now ! " 

Then  out  they  sent  the  Prentices, 

The  fit  it  left  him  weak. 
He  look'd  at  his  brothers  with  ghastly  eyes. 

And  faintly  struggled  to  speak. 

"  All  kinds  of  carcasses  I  have  cut  up, 

And  now  my  turn  will  be ; 
But,  brothers,  I  took  care  of  you, 

So  pray  take  care  of  me. 

**  I  have  made  candles  of  dead  men's  fat. 

The  Sextons  have  been  my  slaves, 
I  have  bottled  babes  unborn,  and  dried 

Hearts  and  livers  firom  rifled  graves. 

**  And  my  Prentices  now  will  surely  come 

And  carve  me  bone  from  bone. 
And  I  who  have  rifled  the  dead  man's  grave 

Shall  never  have  rest  in  my  own. 


«  Bury  me  in  lead  when  I  am  dead. 

My  brethren,  I  entreat. 
And  see  the  coffin  weigh'd,  I  beg. 

Lest  the  plumber  should  be  a  cheat 

*<  And  let  it  be  solder'd  closely  down, 
Strong  as  strong  can  be,  I  implore ; 

And  put  it  in  a  patent  coffin, 
That  I  may  rise  no  more. 

**  If  they  carry  me  off  in  the  patent  coffin. 

Their  labour  will  be  in  vain ; 
Let  the  Undertaker  see  it  bought  of  the  maker, 

Who  lives  by  St  Ifartin's  Lane. 

**  And  bury  me  in  my  brother's  church. 

For  that  will  safer  be ; 
And  I  implore,  lock  the  church  door. 

And  pray  take  care  of  the  key. 


(( 


And  all  night  long  let  three  stout  men 
The  vestry  watch  within ; 
To  each  man  give  a  gallon  of  beer, 
And  a  keg  o(  Holluid's  gin ; 

**  Powder  and  ball  and  blunderbuss, 

To  save  me  if  he  can. 
And  eke  Ave  guineas  if  he  shoot 

A  Resurrection  Man. 

**  And  let  them  watch  me  for  three  weeks. 

My  wretched  corpse  to  save ; 
For  then  I  think  that  I  may  stink 

Enough  to  rest  in  my  grave.** 

The  Surgeon  laid  him  down  in  his  bed, 

His  eyes  grew  deadly  dim. 
Short  came  his  breath,  and  the  struggle  of  death 

Did  loosen  every  limb. 

They  put  him  in  lead  when  he  was  dead. 

And  with  precaution  meet 
First  they  the  leaden  coffin  weigh, 

Lest  the  plumber  should  be  a  cheat 

They  had  it  solder'd  closely  down. 

And  examined  it  o'er  and  o'er. 
And  they  put  it  in  a  patent  coffin 

That  he  might  rise  no  more. 

For  to  carry  him  off  in  a  patent  coffin. 

Would,  they  thought,  be  but  labour  in  vain. 

So  the  Undertaker  saw  it  bought  of  the  maker. 
Who  lives  by  St  Martin's  Lane. 

In  his  brother's  church  they  buried  him. 

That  safer  he  might  be ; 
They  lock'd  the  door,  and  would  not  trust 

The  Sexton  with  the  key. 

And  three  men  in  the  vestry  watch 

To  save  him  if  they  can. 
And  should  he  come  there  to  shoot  they  swear 

A  Resurrection  Man. 
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And  the  first  night  by  lanthom  light 
Through  the  church-yard  as  they  went, 

A  guinea  of  gold  the  Sexton  shew'd 
That  Mister  Joseph  sent 

But  conscience  was  tough,  it  was  not  enough, 

And  their  honesty  never  swerved. 
And  they  bade  him  go  with  Mister  Joe 

To  the  Devil  as  he  deserved. 

So  all  night  long  by  the  vestry  fire 

They  quaff*d  their  gin  and  ale. 
And  they  did  drink,  as  you  may  think. 

And  told  ftill  many  a  tale. 

The  Cock  he  crew  cock-a-doodle-doo, 

Past  five  I  the  watchmen  said ; 
And  they  went  away,  for  while  it  was  day 

They  might  safely  leave  the  dead. 

The  second  night  by  lanthom  light 
Through  the  church-yard  as  they  went. 

He  whisper'd  anew,  and  shew*d  them  two 
That  Mister  Joseph  sent 

The  gnineas  were  bright  and  attracted  their  sight, 

They  look'd  so  heavy  and  new, 
And  their  fingers  itch'd  as  they  were  bewitch'd. 

And  they  knew  not  what  to  do. 

But  they  waver'd  not  long,  for  conscience  was  strong, 
And  they  thought  they  might  get  more, 

And  they  refiised  the  gold,  but  not 
So  rudely  as  before. 

So  all  night  long  by  the  vestry  fire 

They  quaflTd  their  gin  and  ale. 
And  they  did  drink,  as  you  may  think. 

And  told  full  many  a  tale. 

The  third  night  as  by  lanthom  light 
Through  the  church-yard  they  went. 

He  bade  them  see,  and  shew'd  them  three 
That  fifister  Joseph  sent 

They  look*d  askaunce  with  greedy  glance, 

The  guineas  they  shone  bright. 
For  the  Sexton  on  the  yellow  gold 

Let  &11  his  lanthom  light 

And  he  look*d  sly  with  his  roguish  eye. 

And  gave  a  well-timed  wink. 
And  they  could  not  stand  the  sound  in  his  hand. 

For  he  made  the  guineas  chink. 

And  conscience,  late  that  had  such  weight. 

All  in  a  moment  fails. 
For  well  they  knew  that  it  was  tme 

A  dead  man  tells  no  tales. 

And  they  gave  all  their  powder  and  ball. 

And  took  the  gold  so  bright 
And  they  drank  their  beer  and  made  good  cheer. 

Till  now  it  was  midnight 


Then,  though  the  key  of  the  church-door 
Was  left  with  the  Parson,  his  brother. 

It  opened  at  the  Sexton's  touch, . . . 
Because  he  had  another. 

And  in  they  go  with  that  villain  Joe, 

To  fetch  the  body  by  night 
And  all  the  church  look'd  dismally 

By  his  dark-Ianthom  light 

They  laid  the  pick-axe  to  the  stones. 
And  they  moved  them  soon  asunder ; 

They  shoveird  away  the  hard-prest  clay. 
And  came  to  the  coffin  under. 

They  burst  the  patent  coflin  first 

And  they  cut  through  the  lead : 
And  they  laugh'd  aloud  when  they  saw  the  shroud. 

Because  they  had  got  at  the  dead. 

And  they  allow 'd  the  Sexton  the  shroud. 

And  they  put  the  coffin  back ; 
And  nose  and  knees  they  then  did  squeese 

The  Surgeon  in  a  sack. 

The  watchmen  as  they  pass'd  along 

Full  four  yards  off  could  smell. 
And  a  curse  bcstow'd  upon  the  lc«d 

So  disagreeable. 

So  they  carried  the  sack  a-pick-a-back. 
And  they  carved  him  bone  from  bone. 

But  what  became  of  the  Surgeon's  soul 
Was  never  to  mortal  knovm. 

Wettbury,  Vm. 


HENRY  THE  HERBCT. 


It  was  a  little  island  where  he  dwelt 

A  solitary  islet  bleak  and  bare, 

Short  scanty  herbage  spotting  with  dark  spots 

Its  grey  stone  surface.     Never  mariner 

Approach'd  that  rude  and  uninviting  coast 

Nor  ever  fisherman  his  lonely  bark 

Anchored  beside  its  shore.     It  was  a  place 

Befitting  well  a  rigid  anchoret 

Dead  to  the  hopes  and  vanities  and  joys. 

And  purposes  of  life:  and  he  had  dwelt 

Many  long  years  upon  that  lonely  isle ; 

For  in  ripe  manhood  he  abandoned  arms. 

Honours  and  friends  and  country  and  the  world. 

And  had  grown  old  in  solitude.     That  isle 

Some  solitary  man  in  other  times 

Had  made  his  dwelling-place  ;  and  Henry  found 

The  little  chapel  which  his  toil  had  built 

Now  by  the  storms  unroof  d,  his  bed  of  leaves 

W^ind-scatter'd  ;  and  his  grave  o'ergrown  with  grass. 

And  thistles,  whose  white  seeds  there  wing*d  in  vain, 

Wither'd  on  rocks,  or  in  the  waves  were  lost 

So  he  repair'd  the  chapel's  ruin'd  roof, 

Clear'd  the  grey  lichens  from  the  altar-stone. 

And  underneath  a  rock  that  shelter'd  him 

From  the  sea-blast  he  built  his  hermitage. 
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The  peasants  from  the  shore  would  bring  him  food. 
And  beg  his  prayers ;  but  human  converse  else 
He  knew  not  in  that  utter  solitude ; 
Nor  ever  visited  the  haunts  of  men, 
Save  when  some  sinful  wretch  on  a  sick  bed 
Implored  his  blessing  and  his  aid  in  death. 
That  summons  he  delay'd  not  to  obey» 
Though  the  night  tempest  or  autumnal  wind 
Madden'd  the  waves ;  and  though  the  mariner, 
Albeit  relying  on  his  saintly  load. 
Grew  pale  to  see  the  peril     Thus  he  lived 
A  roost  austere  and  self-denying  man, 
Till  abstinence  and  age  and  watchfulness 
Had  worn  him  down,  and  it  was  pain  at  last 
To  rise  at  midnight  fh)m  his  bed  of  leaves 
And  bend  his  knees  in  prayer.     Yet  not  the  less, 
Though  with  reluctance  of  infirmity, 
Rose  he  at  midnight  fh)m  his  bed  of  leaves 
And  bent  his  knees  in  prayer ;  but  with  more  seal, 
More  self-condemning  fervour,  raised  his  voice 
Imploring  pardon  for  the  natural  sin 
Of  that  reluctance,  till  the  atoning  prayer 
Had  saUsfied  his  heart,  and  f^ven  it  peace. 
And  toe  repented  fault  became  a  joy. 

One  night  upon  the  shore  his  chapel-bell 
Was  heard  ;  the  air  was  calm,  and  its  far  sounds 
Over  the  water  came,  distinct  and  loud. 
Alarm'd  at  that  unusual  hour  to  hear 
Its  toll  irregular,  a  monk  arose. 
And  crost  to  the  island-chapel.     On  a  stone 
Henry  was  sitting  there,  dead,  cold,  and  stiff, 
The  bell-rope  in  his  hand,  and  at  his  feet 
The  lamp  that  stream'd  a  long  unsteady  light  ^ 

IVciOmnf,  1799. 


ST.  GUALBERTO. 

ADDKCSSED   TO   GEORGE   BURNETT. 


Hilton  has  made  the  name  of  Vallumbrosa  familiar  to  En- 
glifh  readers ;  few  of  whom,  unleti  they  hare  visited  the 
spot,  know  that  it  is  the  chief  seat  of  a  religious  order 
founded  by  St.  Gualbcrto.  A  passage  in  one  of  Miss  Se- 
ward's early  letters  shows  how  well  Milton  had  observed 
the  peculiar  feature  of  its  autumnal  scenery.  "  I  have 
heard  my  father  say,  that  when  he  was  in  Italy  with  Lord 
Charles  Fitsroy,  they  travelled  through  Vallumbrosa  in 
autumn,  after  the  leaves  had  begun  to  fall ;  and  that  their 
guide  was  obliged  to  try  what  was  land,  and  what  water,  by 
pushing  a  long  pole  before  him,  which  he  carried  In  his 
hand,  the  vale  being  so  very  irriguous,  and  the  leaves  so 
totally  covering  the  surface  of  the  streams."  —  Por/i'ca/ 
Works  qf  Anne  Sftpard,  vnth  Extracts  from  ker  Literary 
Correspondence,  voL  L  p.  Ixxxvi. 


1. 
The  work  is  done,  the  fabric  is  complete; 

Distinct  the  Traveller  sees  its  distant  tower, 
Tet  ere  his  steps  attain  the  sacred  seat, 

Must  toil  for  many  a  league  and  many  an  hour. 
Elate  the  Abbot  sees  the  pile  and  knows. 
Stateliest  of  convents  now,  his  new  Moscera  rose. 

1  This  itory  is  related  in  the  £iv<'«A  ifarj;yro/ogy,  1608. 


2. 
Long  were  the  tale  that  told  Moaoera't  pride. 

Its  columns  clu8ter*d  strength  and  lofty  state, 
How  many  a  saint  bedeck'd  its  sculptured  side. 

What  intersecting  arches  graced  its  gate ; 
Its  towers  how  high,  its  massy  walls  how  itrong. 
These  fiiirly  to  describe  were  sure  a  tedious  song. 

3. 

Tet  while  the  fime  roee  slowly  from  the  ground. 

But  little  store  of  charity,  I  ween, 
The  passing  pilgrim  at  Moscera  found ; 

And  often  there  the  mendicant  was  seen 
Hopeless  to  turn  him  fh>m  the  convent-door. 
Because  this  costly  work  still  kept  the  brethren  poor. 

4. 

Now  all  is  flnish*d,  and  fh)m  every  side 

They  flock  to  view  the  fkbric,  young  and  old. 

Who  now  can  tell  Rodulfo's  secret  pride, 
When  on  the  Sabbath-day  his  eyes  behold 

The  multitudes  that  crowd  his  church's  floor. 
Some  sure  to  serve  their  God,  to  see  Moscera  more  ? 

6. 

So  chanced  it  that  Gualberto  pass'd  that  way. 
Since  sainted  for  a  life  of  saintly  deeds. 

He  paused  the  new-rear'd  convent  to  survey. 
And  o'er  the  structure  whilst  his  eye  proceeds. 

Sorrowed,  as  one  whose  holier  feelings  deem 
That  ill  so  proud  a  pUe  did  humble  monks  beseem. 

6. 
Him,  musing  as  he  stood,  Rodulfb  saw. 

And  forth  he  came  to  greet  the  holy  guest : 
For  him  he  knew  as  one  who  held  the  law 

Of  Benedict,  and  each  severe  behest 
So  duly  kept  with  such  religious  care. 
That  Heaven  had  oft  vouchsafed  its  wonders  to  his 
prayer. 

7. 
**Good  brother,  welcome  I'*  thus  Rodulfo  cries, 

**  In  sooth  it  glads  me  to  behold  you  here  ; 
It  is  Gualberto  I  and  mine  aged  eyes 

Did  not  deceive  me :  yet  fUlI  many  a  year 
Hath  slipt  away,  since  last  you  bade  forewell 
To  me  your  host  and  my  uncomfortable  cell. 

8. 
"  Twas  but  a  sorry  welcome  then  you  found. 

And  such  as  suited  ill  a  guest  so  dear. 
The  pile  was  ruinous,  the  base  unsound  ; 

It  glads  me  more  to  bid  you  welcome  here. 
For  you  can  call  to  mind  our  former  state ; 
Come,  brother,  pass  with  me  the  new  Moecera's  gate.** 

9. 
So  spake  the  cheerftil  Abbot,  but  no  smile 

Of  answering  joy  relax'd  Gualberto*s  brow ; 
He  raised  his  hand  and  pointed  to  the  pile, 

'*  Moscera  better  pleased  me  then,  than  now ; 
A  palace  this,  befitting  kin^y  pride ! 
Will  holiness,  my  friend,  in  palace  pomp  abide  ?* 
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M 


Ay,**  cries  Rodulfo,  "  'tis  a  stately  place ! 
And  pomp  becomes  the  House  of  Worship  welL 
Nay,  scowl  not  round  with  so  severe  a  face  I 

When  earthly  kings  in  seats  of  f>randear  dwell. 
Where  art  exhausted  decks  the  sumptuous  hall. 
Can  poor  and  sordid  huts  beseem  the  Lord  of  aU  ?** 

11. 
**  And  ye  have  rear'd  these  stately  towers  on  high 
To  serve  your  God  ?  **  the  Monk  severe  replied. 
**  It  rose  fh>m  seal  and  earnest  piety. 

And  prompted  by  no  worldly  thoughts  beside." 
**  Abbot,  to  him  who  prays  with  soul  sincere 
However  poor  the  cell,  Ood  will  incline  his  ear. 

12. 
**  Rodulfo  !  while  this  haughty  building  rose, 

Still  was  the  pilgrim  welcome  at  your  door  ? 
Did  charity  relieve  the  orphan's  woes  ? 

Clothed  ye  the  naked  ?  did  ye  feed  the  poor  ? 
He  who  with  alms  most  succours  the  distrest. 
Proud  Abbot  I  know  he  serves  his  heavenly  Father 
best 

13. 

**  Did  they  in  sumptuous  palaces  go  dwell 

Who  first  abandon'd  all  to  serve  the  Lord  ? 
Their  place  of  worship  was  the  desert  cell, 

Wild  firuits  and  berries  spread  their  fhigal  board. 
And  if  a  brook,  like  this,  ran  murmuring  by. 
They  blest   their  gracious  Ood,   and   *Uiought  it 
luxury.  •*• 

14. 
Then  anger  darkened  in  Rodulfo*s  face ; 

"  Enough  of  preaching,"  sharply  he  replied ; 
**  Thou  art  grown  envious ; . .  'tis  a  common  case, 
Humility  is  made  the  cloak  of  pride. 
Proud  of  our  home's  magnificence  are  we. 
But  thou  art  fkr  more  proud  in  rags  and  beggary.** 

1  **  Bra  amigo  de  pobreza,  en  tanto  grado,  que  tentla  mu- 
cho,  que  Im  Monatterfos  ui  edificauen  sumptuoumente ;  y 
aul  TiiltaiHio  el  de  Moscera  j  Tiendo  un  ediflcio  grande,  y 
degante,  buelto  4  Rodulpho,  que  era  alii  Abad,  con  el  rostro 
■jrado  1e  dixo :  Con  lo  que  has  gattado,  dguiendo  tu  parecer, 
en  eite  magniflco  ediflcio,  hat  quitado  el  •ustento  k  mucbos 
pobret.  Puio  lot  ojot  en  un  pequefio  arrojo,  que  corria  alii 
oerca,  y  dixo,  Diot  Omnlpotente,  que  luelet  hacer  grandet 
ootai  de  pequefiai  criaturai,  yo  te  ruego,  que  vea  por  medio 
de  etta  pequefio  arroya  renganca  de  ette  gran  ediflcio.  Dixo 
esto,  y  ftiete  de  alll  como  abominando  el  tugar ;  j  liendo 
oldo,  d  arroyuelo  comenso  i  crecer,  j  file  de  tuerte,  que  re- 
cogiendo  un  monte  de  agua,  y  tomando  de  atrai  la  corriente, 
vino  OOP  tan  grande  impetu,  que  llevando  piedrat  y  arbolet 
c<nisigo,  derribo  el  ediflcio.*'— flM  Sanctorum,  por  El  Maei- 
tro  Alotuo  de  Filltgas. 

**  Quodam  itaque  tempore  cum  monatteria,  que  tub  tuo 
erant  regimine,  tolito  more  Inriteret,  yenit  ad  coenobium  cui 
vocabulum  est  Muicetum ;  ubi  cum  catat  cerneret  grandioret 
polchrloretque  quam  Tellet;  accertlto  Tencrabili  viro  domino 
Rodolfi),  qui  eat  conttruxerat,  et  ab  illo  ibi  ordinatut  ftierat 
Abbat,  tererlttimo  vultu  dixit  t  Tu  in  Isto  loco  Hkc  tibi  fa- 
brlcattl  palatia?  Et  conrertut  ad  parvittimum  rivum  qui 
IniU  JttxU  currebat,  dixit :  O  Regambule,  ti  me  de  Rodulfo 
etltUt  cjut  domlbut  TindicaTerit,  utrem  aquA  SevK  fluminit 
plenum  nndit  tuit  augebo.  Et  htec  dicent  tine  mori  dit- 
oetiit  CuJut  Imperlum,  ac  tl  rationabilit  homo,  rivui  ille 
studplent,  Hlo  recedente  intumeirere  coepit,  et  neicio  imde 
argisiima  aquarum  fluenta  congregant,  relicto  proprio  alveo 


15. 

With  that  Oualberto  cried  in  fervent  tone, 
"  O,  Father,  hear  me  I  If  this  costly  pile 
Was  for  thine  honour  rear'd,  and  thine  alone. 

Bless  it,  O  Father,  with  thy  fostering  smile  I 
Still  may  it  stand,  and  never  evil  know. 
Long  as  beside  its  walls  the  endlen  stream  shall 
fiow. 


16. 
**  But,  Lord,  if  vain  and  worldly-minded  men 

Have  wasted  here  the  wealth  which  thou  hast  lent. 
To  pamper  worldly  pride ;  fh)wn  on  it  then  ! 

Soon  be  thy  vengeance  manifestly  sent  I 
Let  yonder  brook,  that  gently  flows  beside. 
Now  firom  its  base  sweep  down  the  unholy  house  of 
pride  1" 

17. 
He  said, . .  and  lo,  the  brook  no  longer  flows  ! 

The  waters  pause,  and  now  they  swell  on  high ; 
Erect  in  one  collected  heap  they  rose ; 

The  afiHghted  brethren  fh>m  Moscera  fly. 
And  upon  all  the  Saints  in  Heaven  they  call. 
To  save  them  in  their  flight  firom  that  impending 
fidl. 


18. 

Down  the  heapt  waters  came,  and  with  a  sound       i 

Like  thunder,  overthrown  the  fabric  iklls ; 
Swept  far  and  wide  its  firagments  strew  the  ground. 
Prone  lie  its  columns  now,  its  high-arch'd  walls, 
Earth  shakes  beneath  the  onward-rolling  tide. 
That  fh>m  its  base  swept  down  the  unholy  house  of 
pride.  > 


de  monte  pr»cipitanter  ruit,  graTittimot  petrariim  tcopulot 
atque  arboret  tecum  traheni,  in  prcdictat  domot  illisut  tern 
tenut  eat  dejedt.  Qui  ultione  completA,  quaii  pro  mercede, 
quod  promiterat.  Pater  recepit.  Qui  pro  re  Abbat  ille  tur- 
batut  cum  Fratribut,  de  loco  mutare  ditponebat  coraobiuin. 
Quibut  ille  hcc  consolationit  rerba  locutut  ett :  Nolite,  in- 
quit,  timere  ne  babitetit,  quia  rivut  ille  nee  quidquam  mall 
vobit  facturut  ett,  nee  ultra  vobit  noceblt.  Quod  ejut  vati- 
dnium  verum  finnumque  utque  hodie  perraanet.  Denlque 
ille  uepe  dictut  rivulut,  quod  tunc  caau,  immo  pint  Imprrio 
Patrit  acdderit,  nee  antea  fecerat,  nee  ulterlut  fecit."  — 
B.  Andreas  de  Strumit,  Ada  SS.  Jul.,  t.  ill.  p.  S51 . 

The  dettruction  of  thit  Monattery  it  thut  related  in  the 
Vita  del  Glorioso  S.  Giovan  Gualberto  Axxmt\  Noba  Flhrrm- 
titM,  e  Fondatore  deila  sacra  Beligume  di  VaUombrosa,  a 
poem  in  nine  partt  or  bookt,  by  M.  Nicoolo  Lorenxini.  Fitico 
da  Monte  Pulciano.    Firenie,  1599. 


"  Prende  il  tentiero 


Di  Hoacheto  U  Cenobio.  in  cui  ditceme, 
Benche  da  lunge,  che  tpento  h  quel  vero 
Segno  d'  humill  e  pure  roglie  interne ; 
V  arriva,  e  trova  *1  ediflcio  tutto 
Etter  con  pompa  dal  Bettor  conttrutto. 

"  n  biatma,  e  dice  che  cotanto  argento 
Si  tpeto,  bavria  nudrito  miUe  e  mille 
Mendid,  la  cui  vita  atpro  tonnento 
DI  fiune  accorda,  e  ch*  In  eteme  ttUle 
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19. 
Were  old  Oua]berto*>  reasons  built  on  truth, 

Dear  George,  or  like  Moscera's  base  unsound  ? 
This  sure  I  know,  that  glad  am  I,  In  sooth. 

He  only  play*d  his  pranks  on  foreign  ground  ; 
For  had  he  tum*d  the  stream  on  England  too, 
The  Vandal  monk  had  spoilt  ftill  many  a  goodly  view. 

20. 
Then  Malmesbury's  arch  had  never  met  my  sight. 

Nor  Battle's  vast  and  venerable  pile ; 
I  had  not  traversed  then  with  such  delight 
The  hallowed  ruins  of  our  Alf^d's  isle. 
Where  many  a  pilgrim's  curse  is  well  bestow'd 
On  those  who  rob  its  walls  to  mend  the  turnpike  road. 

21. 
Wells  would  have  fiillen,  dear  George,  our  coun- 
try's pride ;  [vain ; 
And  Canning's  stately  church  been  rcar'd   in 
Nor  had  the  traveller  Ely's  tower  descried. 

Which  when  thou  seest  &r  o'er  the  fenny  plain. 
Dear  George,  I  counsel  thee  to  turn  that  way. 
Its  ancient  beauties  sure  will  well  reward  delay. 

22. 
And  we  should  never  then  have  heard,  I  think. 

At  evening  hour,  great  Tom*s  tremendous  knell. 
The  fountain  streams  that  now  in  Christ-church 
stink 
Had  niagara'd  o'er  the  quadrangle : 
But,  as  twas  beauty  that  deserved  the  flood, 
I   ween,  dear  George,  thy  own  old  Pompey  might 
have  stood. 

23. 
Then  had  not  Westminster,  the  house  of  God, 

Served  for  a  concert  room,  or  signal-post ; 
Old  Thames,  obedient  to  the  father's  nod. 

Had  swept  down  Greenwich,  England's  noblest 

And,  eager  to  destroy  the  unholy  walls,       [boast ; 

Fleet-ditch  had  roU'd  up  hill  to  overwhelm  St  Paul's. 


Si  riaolTon  di  pianto  al  giclo,  c  al  rento, 
Che  in  Unto  ei  mena  1*  hore  sue  trmuquille, 
Godendo  in  cosl  ricca  stanza  e  bella ; 
E  lui  superbo  con  dlsdegno  ap|)eila. 

Hor  dunqne  d'  huroilti  quel  buon  desio 

Ch*  esser  de'  verde,  e  sccco  ?  (ahl  deca  voglia  I) 

A  che  si  totto  affondar  nell'  oblio 

Le  Dostre  Leggi.  e  questa  humilc  spoglia  ? 

O  pria  che  si  dimostri  alcun  restio 

In  ben  senrarle,  sol  in  mc  s'  accoglia 

Ogni  angoscia  e  martir,  ne  le  mie  pcne 

In  questa  vita,  altro  cbe  morte  afflrcne. 

II  paterno  dolor  con  tai  parole 
Sfoga,  ed  ha  tanto  1*  altereisa  a  schivo, 
Che  quel  rano  Rettor  corregger  Tuole ; 
Ond*  habbia  sol  a  DIo  lo  spirto  rivo. 
Cui  prega,  e  poscia  impetra,  com  el  suole, 
Che  si  cresca  un  Ticino  e  picciol  Rivo 
Per  le  nubl,  ch'  allhor  solra  e  disserri, 
Che  r  edlfldo  e  quelle  pompe  atterri. 

E  quail  dlnrorar  f(Mse  interdetto 
Pld  in  quella  chiostra,  ratto  ftior  s'  invia, 
Comandando  al  Ruscel  che  Inoodi  il  tetto 
Cou  ndna  del  loco ;  ecco  si  cria 


24. 
George,  dost  thou  deem  the  legendary  deeds 

Of  saints  like  this  but  rubbish,  a  mere  store 
Of  trash,  that  he  flings  time  away  who  reads  f 
And  would'st  thou  rather  bid  me  punle  o*er 
liatter  and  Mind  and  all  the  eternal  round. 
Plunged  headlong   down  the  dark  and  fkthomleM 
profound  ? 

26. 
Now  do  I  bless  the  man  who  undertook 

These  Monks  and  Martyrs  to  Uographiie ; 
And  love  to  ponder  o'er  his  ponderous  book. 
The  mingle-mangle  mass  of  truth  and  lies. 
Where  waking  fiincies  mixtwlth  dreams  appear. 
And  blind  and  honest  leal,  and  holy  foith  sincere. 

26. 
All  is  not  truth  ;  and  yet,  methinks,  *twere  hard 

Of  wilful  fhiud  such  fkblers  to  accuse ; 
What  if  a  Monkj  from  better  themes  debarr'd. 

Should  for  an  edifying  story  chute,  [came, 

How  some  great  Saint  the  Flesh  and  Fiend  o'er- 

His  taste  I  trow,  and  not  his  conscience,  were  to  blame. 

27. 
No  fault  of  his,  if  what  he  thus  deslgn'd. 
Like  pious  novels  for  the  use  of  youth, 
Obtain'd  such  hold  upon  the  simple  mind 

That  was  received  at  length  for  gospel-truth. 
A  foir  account !  and  should'st  thou  like  the  plea. 
Thank  thou  our  valued  friend,  dear  George,  who 
taught  it  me. 

28. 
All  is  not  (Use  which  seems  at  flrst  a  lie. 

Feman  Antolinez  a  Spanish  knight, ^ 
Knelt  at  the  mass,  when  lo  I  the  troops  hard  by 

Before  the  expected  hour  began  the  flght 
Though  courage,  duty,  honour,  summon'd  there. 
He  chose  to  forfeit  all,  not  leave  theunflnish'd  pnyer. 

Horribll  nembo.  esce  quel  Rio  del  letto 
Usato,  e  per  diversa  alpcstra  via, 
Incontro  a  quell'  albcrgo  prcnde  il  corso, 
E  sol  neila  parete  adoma  d  scoria 

"SI  alto  gonfla  il  torbido  torrente 
E  tragge  si  gran  pietre  e  legni  al  muro, 
Che  percotendo  *1  tk  che  Immantenente 
In  tal  assalto  cosi  strano  e  scuro, 
A  terra  caggia,  e  di  timor  la  genta   * 
Ingonbri  il  caso  spaventoso  e  duro; 
Indi  spariace  11  nembo  ed  d  serena 
L'  aria  g1^  fosca,  e  1'  onda  U  corso  alfrena. 

"  Non  d  in  memoria  che  i  bel  Rio  gii  mai 
Inondasse  le  rire,  o  quando  U  Sole 
Stragge  le  neri,  o  quando  i  raghi  rai 
DI  lui,  gran  pioggla  avvien  ch*  al  moodo  invole  t 
Hor  qual  torrente  adduce  afflmni  e  gual 
Al  monaco  superbo.  e  tanta  mole 
(Perch*  al  Santo  ubidisca)  rompe  e  sfkce, 
Poi  riede  come  pria  tranquillo,  e  tacei'* 

Parte  tU.  pp.  aSft-SSS. 
>  "Acontecio  en  aquella*batalla  una  coea  dignade  me- 
moria.    Feman  AntoUnes,  hombre  noble  y  muy  devoto,  oia 
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29. 

But  while  devoutly  thus  the  unanii*d  knight 
WaiU  tiil  the  holy  service  should  be  o*er. 
Even  then  the  foremost  in  the  ftirious  fight 

Was  he  beheld  to  bathe  his  sword  in  gore; 
first  in  the  van  his  plumes  were  seen  to  play. 
And  all  to  him  decreed  the  glory  of  the  day. 

30. 
The  truth  is  told,  and  men  at  once  exclaim. 

Heaven  had  his  Guardian  Angel  deign*d  to  send ; 
And  thus  the  tale  is  handed  down  to  &me. 

Now  if  our  good  Sir  Feman  had  a  friend 
Who  in  this  critical  season  served  him  well. 
Dear  George,  the  tale  is  true,  and  yet  no  miracle. 

31. 
I  am  not  one  who  scan  with  scornful  eyes 

The  dreams  which  make  the  enthusiasms  best 
Nor  thou  the  legendary  lore  despise  [delight ;  | 

If  of  Gualberto  yet  again  I  write. 
How  first  impell*d  he  sought  the  convent-cell; 
A  simple  tale  it  is,  but  one  that  pleased  me  well.  ^ 


32. 
Fortune  had  smiled  upon  Gualberto*s  birth. 

The  heir  of  Valdespesa's  rich  domains ; 
An  only  child,  he  grew  in  years  and  worth. 
And  well  repaid  a  &ther's  anxious  pains. 
In  many  a  field  that  father  had  been  tried. 
Well  for  his  valour  known,  and  not  less  known  for 
pride. 

33. 
It  chanced  that  one  in  kindred  near  allied 

Was  slain  by  his  hereditary  foe ; 
Much  by  his  sorrow  moved  and  more  by  pride. 

The  fiitber  vow*d  that  blood  for  blood  should  flow, 
And  from  his  youth  Gualberto  had  been  taught 
That  with  unceasing  hate  should  just  revenge  be 
sought 

mlua  al  tiempo  que  le  dlo  seflal  de  acometer,  costumbre 
ordinaria  suya  ante*  de  la  pelea ;  por  no  dexaria  comengada, 
■e  quedo  en  el  templo  quando  se  toco  4  la  arma.  Esta  piedad 
qoan  agradable  fueste  £  Diot,  le  entendio  por  un  milacro. 
EitaTaae  primero  en  la  Iglesia,  detpuet  escondido  en  tu  cata, 
temla  no  le  afrentasien  como  i  cobarde.  En  tanto.  otro  i  el 
MBuc^te,  et  i  laber,  su  Angel  bueno,  pelea  entre  lot  prime. 
roc  tan  Talientemente,  que  la  vitoria  de  aquel  dla  le  atribuyo 
en  gran  parte  al  Talor  de  el  dicho  Antolinez.  Conflnnaron 
•I  milagro  lai  seflalet  de  lot  golpes,  j  las  manchas  de  la  un> 
gre  que  ce  hallaron  frescaa  en  lus  annas  y  csTallo.  Aui 
publlcado  el  caso,  y  sabido  lo  que  passaTS,  quedo  mat  cono- 
dda  la  inocencla  y  esAiergo  de  Antolinez."  —  Mariana. 

Ferbapi  tbi«  miracle,  and  iti  obvioui  interpretati<»i,  may 
have  luggeited  to  Florian  the  circumstance  by  which  his 
OoDsalTO  is  prerented  flrom  combating  and  killing  the 
brother  of  his  mistress.  Florian  was  fond  of  Spanish  lite> 
ratnre. 

1  **  LIam6se  el  padre  Gualberto,  y  era  sefior  deValdetpesa, 
qua  esti  entre  Senay  Florencia :  seguia  la  milicia ;  y  como 
le  matatsen  un  su  deudo  cercano  injustamente,  indignados, 
assl  el  hUo,  que  era  ya  hombre,  como  el  padre,  con  mucbo 
eaydado  buscavan  ocasion,  como  vengar  aquella  muerte. 
Snoedio,  que  veniendo  i  Florencia  el  hjjo,  con  un  criado 
■1170^  hombre  Tallente,  y  los  dot  Uen  armadoe,  i  cavallo,  vio 


i  lu  enemigo,  y  en  lugar  que  era  impossible  irseles :  lo  qua! 
considerado  por  el  contrario.  y  que  tenia  cicrta  su  muerte, 
descendi6  de  un  cavallo,  en  que  renia.  y  pucsto  de  rodilias  ie 
pidid.  Juntas  las  manot,  por  Jesu  Chris  to  crucificado,  le  per- 
donaue  la  vida.  Enternecidse  Juan  Gualberto,  oyendo  el 
nombre  de  JetU'Christo  crucificado ;  y  dixfile,  que  por  amor 
de  aquel  Seffor,  que  rog6  en  la  Crua  por  lot  que  le  pusieron 
en  ella,  el  le  perdonava.  Pidi6le,  que  se  ierantasse,  y  perdi- 
esse  el  temor,  que  ya  no  por  enemigo,  sino  por  amigo  le 
qiieria,  y  que  de  Diot,  por  quien  hacia  esto,  esperava  el  pre- 
mio.  Pass6  adelante  Gualberto ;  y  viendo  una  Igiesia  en  on 
monte  cerca  de  Florencia,  llamada  de  San  Miniato,  que  era 
de  Monges  negros,  entr6  en  ella  para  dar  gradas  i  Jeta 
Christo  nuestro  Seilor  por  la  merced,  que  le  havia  hccho  en 
fkrorecerle,  dc  que  perdonasse.  y  no  toroasse  vengania  de  lu 
enemigo :  pusose  de  rodiUas  delante  de  un  Cruciflxo,  el  qual, 
Tiendolo  el,  y  otrot  que  estaran  presentes,  desde  la  Cms 
Inclind  la  cabeza  i  Gualberto,  como  agradcciendo,  y  dandde 
gracias,  de  que  por  tu  amor  hurletse  perdonado  la  Tida  i  tu 
enemigo.  DetcubriCse  el  caso,  y  fuo  publico,  y  muy  cele- 
brado,  y  el  Crucifixo  fbe  tenido  en  grande  reverencia  en 
aquella  Igletia  de  S.  Miniato.  Qued6  Juan  Gualberto  de 
este  acaecimiento,  trocado  en  otro  ^aron,  y  determino  dexar 
el  mundo,  y  las  cosas  perecederas  de  el." Fittega$,  Fki$ 


34. 

Long  did  they  wait;  at  length  the  tidings  came 
That  through  a  lone  and  unfrequented  way. 

Soon  would  Anselmo,  such  the  murderer^i  name. 
Pass  on  his  journey  home,  an  easy  prey. 

"  Go,"  said  the  father,  ^  meet  him  in  the  wood  !  ** 
And  young  Gualberto  went,  and  laid  in  wait  for  blood. 

35. 
When  now  the  youth  was  at  the  forest  shade 
Arrived,  it  drew  toward  the  close  of  day ; 
Anselmo  haply  might  be  long  delayed. 

And  he,  already  wearied  with  his  way. 
Beneath  an  ancient  oak  his  limbs  reclined 
And  thoughts  of  near  revenge  alone  possessed   his 
mind. 

36. 
Slow  sunk  the  glorious  sun ;  a  roseate  light 

Spread  o'er  the  forest  from  his  lingering  rays ; 
The  glowing  clouds  upon  Gualberto  3  sight 

Soften'd  in  shade, . .  he  could  not  chuse  but  gaxe ;    i 
And  now  a  placid  greyness  clad  the  heaven. 
Save  where  the  west  retain'd  the  last  green  light  of 
even. 

37. 
Cool  breathed  the  grateful  air,  and  fresher  now 
The  fragrance  of  the  autumnal  leaves  arose ; 
The  passing  gale  scarce  moved  the  overhanging 
bough. 
And  not  a  sound  disturbed  the  deep  repose. 
Save  when  a  falling  leaf  came  fluttering  by. 
Save  the  near  brooklet's  stream  that  murmur*d  quietly. 

38. 
Is  there  who  has  not  felt  the  deep  delight. 

The  hush  of  soul,  that  scenes  like  these  impart? 
The  heart  they  will  not  soften  is  not  right. 

And  young  Gualberto  was  not  hard  of  heart 
Tet  sure  he  thinks  revenge  becomes  him  well. 
When  from  a  neighbouring  church  he  heard  the 
vesper-bell. 
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39. 
The  BomanUt  who  hears  that  vesper-bell, 

Howe'er  employ*d,  must  send  a  prayer  to  Ileaven. 
In  foreign  lands  I  liked  the  custom  well, 

For  with  the  calm  and  sober  thoughts  of  even 
It  well  accords ;  and  wert  thou  jounieyin/^  there. 
It  would  not  hurt  thee,  George,  to  join  that  vesper- 
prayer. 

40. 
Gualberto  had  been  duly  taught  to  hold 
All  pious  customs  wiUi  religious  care ; 
And, . .  for  the  young  man's  feelings  were  not  cold, 

lie  never  yet  had  miss'd  his  vusiier-prayer. 
But  strange  misgivings  now  his  heart  invade, 
And  when  the  vesper-bell  had  ceased  he  had  not  prayVl. 

41. 
And  wherefore  was  it  that  he  had  not  pray'd  ? 

The  sudden  doubt  arose  within  his  mind. 
And  many  a  former  precept  then  he  weigh'd 

The  words  of  Him  who  died  to  save  mankind ; 
How  'twas  the  meek  who  should  inherit  Ileaven, 
And  man  must  man  forgive,  if  he  would  be  forgiven. 

42. 
Troubled  at  heart,  almost  he  felt  a  hope. 

That  yet  some  chance  his  \ictim  might  delay. 
So  as  he  mused  adown  the  neighbouring  slope 

He  saw  a  lonely  traveller  on  his  way ; 
And  now  he  knows  the  man  so  much  abhorr'd, .  . 
His  holier  thoughts  are  gone,  he  bares  the  murderous 
sword. 


1  Sir  Prter  Damian  relates  a  story  so  similar  to  this  of 
Gualberto  in  almost  all  circumstances,  that  ('ii|>cr  found  it 
advisable  to  di>parage  his  authority  on  this  occasion,  and 
quotp  some  of  his  own  declarations  that  he  was  not  always 
satisfied  of  the  truth  or  accuracy  of  what  he  related.  "  Cum 
in  tot  allis  narrationibus  id  sibi  contigisse  fatcntur  Petrus 
Damiani,  idem  la  hie  Crucifix!  historic  ipsi  evenisse  non  in- 
juria su^picor."  The  Bollandist  then  proceeds  to  declare 
his  own  stout  tielief  in  the  miracle  as  beloiiftinf;  to  St.  GuaU 
l>erto.  **  Vt  ut  est,  ego  Cruciflxi  sese  inclinantls  miraculum 
S.  Joanni  Gualberto  accidisse  historica  fide  credo,  atquo  istud 
In  dubium  revocaro,  summa;  pervicacic,  ne  dicam  dementitc, 
eiise  existimo.  Quid  enim  historIcO  tandem  certum  erit,  si 
omnibus  historicii,  atque  etiara  vetustissimis  synchronis  aut 
subcqualibus  factum  aliquod  narrantibu«,  dc  co  dubitare 
liceat  ?  Intolerabilis  sane  est  haec  mentis  pertinacia,  quam 
quMam  nostrl  temporls  Aristarchi,  ac  prsp^ertim  hetcrodoxi. 
prudentiam  aut  constantiam  Tocarc  non  erutwscunt. 

••  H^  ignore  icriptores  aliquos  in  ritium  cuntrarium  in- 
currisse.  et  In  exomando  hoc  miraculo  nimios  fuisse  ;  inter 
quos  Jure  merito  numerari  potest  LuduTicus  Z.icronius,  qui 
tine  uUo  veCerum  testimonio,  colloquium  inter  (Vuclfixum 
et  S.  Joannem  Gualbertum  ex  suo,  ut  opinor,  cerebrn  finxit. 
II«c  taroen  addltamenta  miraculi  veritaitem  non  negant.  sed 
potiu%  confirmant,  quamvis  per  hyperbolen  muxiino  rcpre- 
YteadendMin."  ~~  Acta  SS.  fol.  3.  p.  314. 

**  \ri  adora  dl  Christo  II  morto  e  macro 
Sembiante  (che  rassembra  11  vcr)  deplnto, 
II  yer  flgura  In  croce  etemo  e  sacro 
Re  del  mondo  di  sangue  infuso  e  tinto ; 
Ma  sovra  gli  altri  con  dolentc  ed  aero 
Voice,  e  con  luon  mosso  tial  petto,  e  spinto  ; 
A  tanta  Imago  allhor'  pien  d*  alto  zelo 
L'Eroe  i'  tnehina,  e  porge  1  prcghi  al  cielo. 


43. 
**  The  house  of  Yaldespesa  gives  the  blow  I 

Go,  and  our  vengeance  to  our  kinsman  tell ! ". . 
Despair  and  terror  seized  the  unarm'd  foe. 

And  prostrate  at  the  young  man*s  knees  he  fell. 
And  stopt  his  hand  and  cried,  **  Oh,  do  not  take 
A  wretched  sinner's  life  I  mercy,  for  Jesus*  sake  I  *' 

44. 

At  that  most  blessed  name,  as  at  a  spell,     [heart 
Conscience,  the  power  within  him,  smote  his 
His  hand,  for  munler  raised,  unharming  fell ; 

He  felt  cold  sweat-drops  on  his  forehead  start ; 
A  moment  mute  in  holy  horror  stood. 
Then  cried,  "Joy,  joy,  my  God  1  I  have  not  shed  his 
blood!" 

45. 

He  raised  Anselmo  up,  and  bade  him  live. 

And  bless,  for  both  preserved,  that  holy  name : 

And  pray'd  the  astonish'd  foeman  to  forgive 
The  bloody  puri>ose  led  by  which  he  came. 

Then  to  the  neighbouring  church  he  sped  away, 
His  over-burden'd  soul  before  his  God  to  lay. 

46. 
He  ran  with  breathless  speed, . .  he  reach*d  the  door. 

With  rapid  throbs  his  feverish  pulses  swell ; . . 
He  came  to  crave  for  jiardon,  to  adore 

For  grace  vouchsafed  ;  before  the  cross  he  fell. 
And  raised  his  swimming  eyes,  and  thought  that 
there 
He  saw  the  imaged  Christ  smile  favouring  on  his 
prayer.  I 

"  Signor  sd  ben,  chc  me  dall'  empio  Egltto 
(Uicea)  salraNtl,  e  dall'  horror  d'  inferno ; 
C  hoggi  in  tutto  quel  mal  c*  hatrea  preicritto, 
E  quel  pensier  dl  vcndicarmi  intemo 
Sol  tua  merce  fu  sponto ;  hor  fia  t>en  dritto 
Ch'  io  commetta  'I  mio  spirto  al  tuo  governo, 
Ch'io  di  te  segua  1*  opre,  i  dettl.e  V  orme, 
Che  sia  '1  mlo  cor  al  tuo  desir  cunforme. 


*'  In  cotal  modo  humilemente  a  Dio 
Sacrd  Giovanni  li  suoi  preghi  ardent! ; 
Pol  surto  in  piedi  in  atto  adomo  e  pio, 
Porgendo  gli  occhi  a  quella  Imago  intent!. 
Con  fmnte  lieta,  e  puro  e  he]  desio 
Move  la  lingua  in  qiiesti  nuovl  accent!, 
Stende  la  dostra  al  clelo,  e  al  gli  prigiona 
L*  altra  man  sb  la  testa  allarga,  e  pone. 

**  O  mio  pietoso  Dio  qual  giil  gradistt 
Abel  CO*  sacrificii  suoi  perfetti, 
D'  Abraham  Patriarca  i  Toti  udist! 
E  di  sua  fede  !  rari  ardent!  afletti, 
Et  a  mill'  altri !  bei  tesori  aprist! 
Delia  tua  grazia  dagli  empire!  tctti, 
Tal  quasi  un  olocausto  quel  perdouo 
Ch'  io  died!  a  questo,  accetta,  e  prend!  In  dono. 

**  Ei  a  me  stringi  *1  cor  con  mille  nodi, 
SCi  la  Croce  11  ritien,  teco  11  congiung!, 
Ivi  '1  trafiggi  CO*  tuo!  santi  chiodi. 
Col  sangue  il  lava,  e  con  le  spine  il  pungl ; 
Ne  quindi  1'  alma  unqua  s!  torca.  e  snodi, 
Ivi  r  alibraccia,  la  conforta.  et  ungl, 
K  con  la  mirra  et  aloe  del  pianto 
Fa  che  purgh!  *1  suo  vll  corporeo  manto. 
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47. 
A  blest  llluslan !  fh>in  tlut  vtry  night 

The  Monk*t  austerest  life  devout  he  led ; 
And  still  he  felt  the  enthusiast's  deep  delight. 

Seraphic  visions  floated  round  his  head. 
The  Joys  of  heaven  foretasted  flird  his  soul, 
And  still  the  good  man*s  name  adorns  the  sainted  roll. 

tVetOury,  1799. 


THE  MARCH  TO  MOSCOW. 

1. 

The  Emperor  Nap  he  would  set  off 

On  a  summer  excursion  to  Moncow; 

The  fields  were  green,  and  the  sky  was*blue, 

Morbleut  Parbleu! 

What  a  pleasant  excursion  to  Moscow  I 

2. 

Four  hundred  thousand  men  and  more 

Must  go  with  him  to  Moscow: 

There  were  Marshals  by  the  dozen. 

And  Dukes  by  the  score ; 

Princes  a  few,  and  Kings  one  or  two ; 

While  the  fields  are  so  green,  and  the  sky  so  blue, 

Morbleu!  Parbleu! 

What  a  pleasant  excursion  to  Moscow  I 

3. 

There  was  Junot  and  Augereau, 

Heigh-ho  for  Moscow  I 

**  Questo  TOto  noTello,  e  quetta  ofllerta, 
Quantunque  d  nulla  al  tuo  gran  merto,  hor  prendi, 
Un  raggio  dl  tua  grasia  in  me  conTerta, 
II  ghiaccio  in  foco,  hor  al  mio  prego  intendl ; 
La  via  cb'  al  del  conduce  d  stretta  ed  erU, 
Da  noi  r  opre,  la  fede  e  '1  pianto  attend! ; 
Dunque  riceri  i  mlei  sotpirl  e  '1  duolo, 
S*  a  me,  per  euer  tuo,  me  stesto  inrolo. 

**  Non  pria  formd  1'  humll  preghlera  honetta 
n  giovin  degno,  e  *1  suo  lennon  flnio, 
Che  in  un  momento  la  depinta  testa 
Moue  qud  che  rauerobra  il  morto  Dio, 
E  la  inching  ver  lul ;  ride  ognun  quetta 
Grau  mersTlglia,  che  del  Cielo  uicUk, 
Quasi  dioetse,  »1  tuo  deilr  contento. 
Com'  in  te  r  odio,  in  me  *1  furor  sia  spento. 

**  lo  •!  1  tue  dono,  e  *1  tuo  dolor  gradiico, 
C*  hor  d*  ogni  afhnno,  e  di  timor  te  ipogUo, 
B  qual  ogni  alma  humil  prendo  e  nudrltco 
Dl  lacro  cibo,  e  a  degne  imprete  invoglio ; 
Tal  al  tuo  cor  leggiadra  rete  ordlico 
lu  cui  preto  tenerlo  roeco  io  voglio, 
Lui  d'  ogni  nebbia  e  d'  ogni  error  dii gombro, 
Lul  di  mia  grasia  dolcemente  ingombro. 

**  In  tal  manlera  parea  dir  col  segno 
Del  capo,  e  ne  devenne  ognun  ituplto. 
Si  dal  Fattor  del  glorioio  regno 
Fu  del  suo  servo  I'  bumil  prego  udlto, 
Ei  sol  mosse  dal  del  quel  Tolto  degno, 
Bi  sol  il  cui  poter  sommo  Inflnito, 
Quest'  ampio  globo  di  rlcchesse  adomo 
Mora  ad  ognor  coo  dold  tempre  intomo. 


Dombrowsky  and  Foniatowsky, 

Marshal  Ney,  lack-a^iay  I 

General  Rapp  and  the  Emperor  Nap; 

Nothing  would  do 

While  the  fields  were  so  green,  and  the  sky  so  blue, 

Morbleu  I  Parbleu! 

Nothing  would  do 

For  the  whole  of  this  crew. 

But  they  must  be  marching  to  Moscow. 

4. 

The  Emperor  Nap  he  talk*d  so  big 

That  he  Mghten'd  Mr.  Roscoe. 

John  Bull,  he  cries,  if  youll  be  wise. 

Ask  the  Emperor  Nap  if  he  will  please 

To  grant  you  peace  upon  your  knees, 

Because  he  is  going  to  Moscow ! 

Hell  make  all  the  Poles  come  out  of  their  holes. 

And  beat  the  Russians  and  eat  the  Prussians, 

For  the  fields  are  green,  and  the  sky  is  blue, 

Morbleu !  Parbleu  i 

And  he'll  certainly  march  to  Moscow ! 

5. 

And  Counsellor  Brougham  was  allin  a  ftime 

At  the  thought  of  the  march  to  Moscow : 

The  Russians,  he  said,  they  were  imdone. 

And  the  great  Fee-Faw-Fum 

Would  presently  come 

With  a  hop,  step,  and  jump  unto  London. 

For  as  for  his  conquering  Russia, 

However  some  persons  might  scoff  it. 

Do  it  he  could,  and  do  it  he  would. 

And  firom  doing  it  nothing  would  come  but  good. 

And  nothing  could  call  him  off  it 

**  Pur  hoggi  il  simulacro  santo  e  puro 
Visto  d  dal  mondo  nel  medesmo  tempio. 
II  memorabil  dl  che  tristo  e  scuro 
Si  fece  il  Sol  per  1'  aapro  caso  et  empio 
Dal  suo  Fattor ;  anlmo  alpestre  e  duro 
Non  d.  ch'  ivi  nol  mova  un  tanto  esempio 
Di  nostra  fede,  e  non  sospir6,  e  gema, 
SI  lega  i  cor  la  meraviglia  estrema. 

**  Vide,  come  pur  vuol  1'  antica  istorla 
In  cotal  giomo  la  cittiL  del  Fiore 
Quel  nobil  segno,  e  del  Signor  la  gloria 
In  quella  Imago,  e  *1  sempitemo  amore. 
Si  die  TiTa  ne  serba  ancor  memoria, 
Lc  porge  voti,  a  Dio  sacrando  il  core ; 
Ferb  ch*  i  scala  quel  depinto  aspetto 
Onde  r  huom  poggl  al  Tero  etemn  oggetto. 

**  Aransb  tanto  11  natural  confine 
Del  sacro  capo  in  ogni  partft  11  moto. 
Si  ftir  sopra  nature  alte  e  dlTine 
Quelle  maniere,  e  1*  atto  apcrto  e  noto, 
Che  tante  genti  ch'  ItI  humili.  e  chine 
II  vider,  s'  arrestrar  col  guardo  immoto ; 
Che  r  estremo  stupor  fa  1'  huom  conforme 
A  un  sasso,  o  meixo  tra  chi  regghia,  e  dorme. 

**  Ma  qud,  per  cui  se  fe  *I  divin  mistero. 
Pol  che  spense  dell'  ira  il  foco  avverso. 
Si  di  se  dona  al  suo  Signor  1*  impero, 
81  al  gran  mirarol  dentro  ha  il  ror  converio, 
Ch*  ad  altro  non  rirolge  unqua  11  penslero. 
In  questo  sol  tien  1'  intelletto  immrrso 
Senaa  parlar  s'  afflsa  interna,  e  a  pcna 
L'  Intemo  ardor  per  brere  spaslo  aflfrena." 

Nkolo  LoracUmi,  part  I.  pp. 
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Bfr.  Jeftnj  said  lo,  who  must  certainly  know, 

For  he  was  the  Edinburgh  Prophet. 

They  all  of  them  knew  Mr.  Jefflrey's  Review, 

HHiich  with  Holy  Writ  ought  to  be  reckon*d : 

It  was  through  thick  and  thin  to  its  party  true ; 

Its  back  was  buff,  and  its  sides  were  blue, 

MorUeu!  Farbleul 

It  served  them  for  Law  and  for  Qospel  too. 

6. 

But  the  Russians  stoutly  they  tumed-to 

Upon  the  road  to  Moscow. 

Nap  had  to  fight  his  way  all  through  ; 

They  could  fight,  though  they  could  not  parlex-vous, 

But  the  fields  were  green,  and  the  sky  was  blue, 

Morbleu!  Parbleu ! 

And  so  he  got  to  Moscow, 

7. 

He  found  the  place  too  warm  for  him. 

For  they  set  fire  to  Moscow. 

To  get  there  had  cost  him  much  ado, 

And  then  no  better  course  he  knew. 

While  the  fields  were  green,  and  the  sky  was  blue, 

Morbleu !  Parbleu  I 

But  to  march  back  again  fh>m  Moscow. 

8. 

The  Russians  they  stuck  close  to  him 

All  on  the  road  fh>m  Moscow. 

There  was  Tormasow  and  Jemalow 

And  all  the  others  that  end  in  ow ; 

Milarodovitch  and  Jaladovltch 

And  Karatschkowitch, 

And  all  the  others  that  end  in  itch  ; 

Schamscheff,  SouchosanclT, 

And  Schepaleff, 

And  all  the  others  that  end  in  cff ; 

Wasiltschikoff,  Kostomaroff, 

And  Tchoglokoff, 

And  all  the  others  that  end  in  off; 

Ri^effsky  and  Novereffsky 

And  Riefisky, 

And  all  the  others  that  end  in  efhky ; 

Oscharoffsky  and  Rostoff:>ky, 
And  all  the  others  that  end  in  offsky  ; 

And  Platoff  he  play'd  them  off. 

And  Shouvaloff  he  shovell'd  them  off. 

And  Markoff  he  marked  them  off. 

And  Krosnoff  he  cross'd  them  off, 

And  Tuchkoff  he  touched  them  off. 

And  Boroskoff  he  bored  them  off. 

And  Kutousoff  he  cut  them  off. 

And  Parcnxoff  he  pared  them  off. 

And  Worronzoff  he  worried  them  off. 

And  Doctoroff  he  doctor*d  them  off. 

And  Rodionoff  he  flogg*d  them  off. 

And  last  of  all  an  Admiral  came, 

A  terrible  man  with  a  terrible  name, 

A  name  which  you  all  know  by  sight  very  well ; 

But  which  no  one  can  speak,  and  no  one  can  spell. 

They  stuck  close  to  Nap  with  all  their  might. 

They  were  on  the  left  and  on  the  right. 

Behind  and  before,  and  by  day  and  by  night. 

He  would  rather  paries- vous  than  fight ; 


But  he  looked  white  and  he  Iook*d  blue, 

Morbleu  1  Parbleu! 

When  paries- vous  no  more  would  do. 

For  they  remember*d  Moscow. 

9. 

And  then  came  on  the  frost  and  snow 

All  on  the  road  fhnn  Moscow. 

The  wind  and  the  weather  he  found  in  that  hour 

Cared  nothing  for  him  nor  for  all  his  power; 

For  him  who,  while  Europe  crouch'd  under  his  rod, 

Put  his  trust  in  his  fortune,  and  not  in  his  God. 

Worse  and  worse  every  day  the  elements  grew. 

The  fields  were  so  white  and  the  sky  so  blue, 

Sacrebleu !  Ventrebleu  I 

What  a  horrible  Journey  fh>m  Moscow  t 

10. 

What  then  thought  the  Emperor  Nap 

Upon  the  road  fh)m  Moscow  ? 

Why,  I  ween  he  thought  it  small  delight 

To  fight  all  day,  and  to  fi:cese  all  night : 

And  he  was  besides  in  a  very  great  fright, 

For  a  whole  skin  he  liked  to  be  in ; 

And  so,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do. 

When  the  fields  were  so  white  and  the  sky  so  blue, 

Morbleu !  Parbleu  I 

He  stole  away,  I  tell  you  true. 

Upon  the  road  from  Moscow. 

'Tls  myself,  quoth  he,  I  must  mind  most ; 

So  the  Devil  may  take  the  hindmost 

11. 

Too  cold  upon  the  road  was  he. 

Too  hot  had  he  been  at  Moscow ; 

But  colder  and  hotter  he  may  be. 

For  the  grave  is  colder  than  Muscovy : 

And  a  place  there  is  to  be  kept  in  view 

Where  the  fire  is  red  and  the  brimstone  Uue, 

Morbleu  I  Parbleu  i 

Which  he  must  go  to. 

If  the  Pope  say  true, 

If  he  does  not  in  time  look  about  him ; 

Where  his  namesake  almost 

He  may  have  for  his  Host, 

He  has  reckon*d  too  long  without  him. 

If  that  host  get  him  in  Purgatory, 

He  wo*n*t  leave  him  there  alone  with  his  glory ; 

But  there  he  must  stay  fur  a  very  long  day. 

For  from  thence  there  is  no  stealing  away 

As  there  was  on  the  road  fh>m  Moscow. 

Ketwtek,  1813. 


BROUGH  BELLS. 


**  The  church  at  Broogh  li  a  pretty  Urge  handioine  ancient 
building.  The  steeple  U  not  so  old,  harlng  been  built 
about  the  year  1513,  under  the  direction  of  Thomas  Blen- 
klnsop,  of  Helbeck,  Ksq.  There  are  in  it  four  excellent 
bells,  by  much  the  largest  in  the  county,  except  the  great 
bell  at  Kirkby  Thore.  Ck>nceming  these  bells  at  Brough, 
there  is  a  tradition  that  they  were  given  by  one  Brunsklll, 
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who  IlTcd  upon  SUuiemore,  in  the  remotest  put  of  the 
parlih,  and  had  a  great  many  cattle.  One  time  it  happened 
that  hit  Bali  fell  a  bellowing,  which  in  the  dialect  of  the 
country  it  called  cmnhig,  thit  being  the  genuine  Saxon 
word  to  denote  that  yodferatlon.  Thereupon  he  taid  to 
one  of  hit  neighbours,  *  Hearest  thou  how  loud  this  bull 
cranes  ?  If  these  cattle  should  all  crune  together,  might 
they  not  be  heard  from  Brough  hither  ? '  lie  answered, 
*  Yea.'  •  WelU  then.'  says  BrunksUU,  *  1*11  make  them  all 
crune  together.'  And  he  sold  them  all,  and  with  the  price 
thereof  he  bought  the  said  bells  (or  perhaps  he  might  get 
the  old  bellt  new  cast  and  made  larger).  There  is  a  monu- 
ment in  the  body  of  the  church,  in  the  south  wall,  between 
the  highest  and  second  window,  and  in  which  it  is  said  the 
said  Brunskill  was  the  last  that  was  interred.'*—  KicoUtm 
and  Bum*t  Histoty  tmd  AntifuiUes  ^f  Westmoreland  and 
Cumberland^  toI.  i.  p.  571. 

**  At  the  ftirther  Brough  there  was  a  chapel  or  oratory,  founded 
by  John  Brunkskill,  (probably  the  same  who  gate  the  bells,) 
in  1506.  Unto  whom  Thomas  Blenkinsop,  Esq.,  of  Helbeck, 
gave  the  ground  called  Gibgarth,  on  condition  that  he  should 
build  a  chapel  there,  and  also  an  hospital,  with  two  beds  in 
it  for  travellers  and  other  poor  people,  and  maintain  for 
erer,  paying  to  him  and  his  heirs  twopence  rent  at  Pente- 
cost yearly,  and  on  defect  of  such  maintaining  and  repairing 
the  said  chapel,  hospital,  and  beds,  the  land  to  revert  to  the 
laid  Thomas  and  his  heirs.  In  pursuance  whereof  he,  the 
said  John  Brunskill,  founded  an  oratory  or  chapel,  dedi- 
cated to  Our  Lady  St.  Blary,  the  Mother  of  Christ,  and  to 
St.  Gabriel  the  Archangel ;  who.  as  Roger,  Bishop  of 
Carlisle,  and  Richard,  Abbot  of  Shap,  did  by  writing  under 
their  hands  and  seals  affirm,  wrought  many  fair  and  divers 
miracles  by  the  sufferance  of  our  Lord  God.  Two  priests 
were  established  to  sing  and  to  pray  in  the  said  chapel  for 
evermore,  for  the  souls  of  all  the  benefactors  of  the  said 
chapel  that  were  departed  from  the  world,  and  for  the 
welfare  of  those  that  were  living.  One  of  the  said  priests 
was  to  teach  grammar,  the  other  to  instruct  children 
willing  to  learn  singing,  freely  without  any  salary  from 
them.  The  foundation  of  this  chapel  was  confirmed  both  by 
the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  and  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  yet 
was  afterwards  opposed  by  the  Vicar  of  Brough,  who  con> 
celved  himself  much  prejudiced  thereby,  and  particularly  in 
reepect  of  the  oblations  which  were  given  from  him  to  the 
■aid  chapel.  Whereupon  he  set  up  the  cross,  and  lighted 
np  candles  in  the  church  at  mid-time  of  the  day,  caused 
the  bells  to  be  rung,  and  cursed  with  bell,  book,  and  candle, 
all  those  that  should  receive  any  oblations  of  those  that 
retorted  to  the  said  chapel,  or  should  give  any  encourage- 
ment unto  the  same.  Brunskill,  the  founder,  complained 
to  the  Archbishop's  Court  at  York,  against  the  vicar, 
Mr.  Rasebeck,  and  obtained  a  sharp  citation  against  him  ; 
oeosuring  him  as  an  abandoned  wretch,  and  inflated  with 
diabolical  venom  for  opposing  so  good  a  work.  Notwith- 
standing which  Mr.  Rasebeck  appealed  to  the  Pope,  and 
an  agreement  was  made  between  the  founder  and  him 
by  a  composition  of  twenty  shillings  yearly,  to  be  paid  to 
Mr.  Rasebeck,  and  his  successors,  vicars  of  Brough. 
**  Thus  the  chapel  continued  till  the  dissolution  of  the  reli- 
gious houses.  And  the  priest  that  taught  to  sing  being 
removed,  the  other  that  taught  grammar  was  thought  fit  to 
be  continued  as  master  of  a  free-school ;  and  by  the  com- 
missioners Sir  Walter  Mildmay  and  Robert  Kellison,  Esq., 
order  was  taken,  and  a  ftmd  settled  for  this  purpose.  So 
that  a  salary  of  7/.  Us.M-  was  to  be  paid  yearly  to  the 
master  of  the  school  by  the  King's  auditort,  they  receiving 
all  the  rentt  and  revenues  which  formerly  belonged  unto  it 
at  a  chapel,  and  which  were  given  to  it  by  the  founder  and 
other  benefactort. 

"  Thit  it  all  the  endowment  which  it  hath  at  pretent  (1777)i 
except  a  convenient  dwelling-houte  and  garden,  which  were 
given  by  one  of  the  tchoolmasters,  Mr.  John  Beck.  But 
it  was  formerly  very  bountifully  endowed  by  several  bene- 


(kctort ;  as  Henry,  Earl  of  Cumberland.  Edward  Mat- 
grave,  of  Hartley,  Esq.,  William  Husgrave,  ton  of  Rlcbard 
Musgrave,  of  Brough,  Thomat  Blenklnaop,  Eaq.,  Ungfa 
Newton,  and  divert  othert,  who  gave  landt  in  Broogh, 
Stanemore.  Moreton.  Yanewith,  Mekel-Strick land,  Hamp- 
ton Cundall,  and  Mekel-Athby,  all  in  Westmorland ;  and 
in  Penrith  in  Cumberland,  and  Wett-Latoo  In  Yoriubire, 
and  Bernard  CuiXe  in  the  county  of  Durham.**— /Mf. 
p.  574. 


One  day  to  Helbeck  I  had  stroU*d 

Among  the  Crossfell  hills, 
And  resting  in  its  rocky  grove 

Sat  listening  to  the  rills ; 

The  while  to  their  sweet  undersong 

The  birds  sang  blithe  around, 
And  the  soft  west  wind  awoke  the  wood 

To  an  intermitting  sound. 

Louder  or  fainter  as  it  rose, 

Or  died  away,  was  borne 
The  harmony  of  merry  bells, 

From  Brough  that  pleasant  mom. 

**  Why  are  the  merry  bells  of  Brough, 

My  fHcnd,  so  few  ?  "  said  I, 
**  They  disappoint  the  expectant  ear. 

Which  they  should  gratify. 

**  One,  two,  three,  four ;  one,  two,  three,  four ; 

*Ti8  still  one,  two,  three,  four. 
Mellow  and  silvery  are  the  tones  ; 

But  I  wish  the  bells  were  more  I  *' 

«  What !  art  thou  critical  ?  **  quoth  he ; 

*<  Eschew  that  heart's  disease 
That  seeketh  for  displeasure  where 

The  intent  hath  been  to  please. 

'<  By  those  four  bells  there  hangs  a  tale. 

Which  being  told,  I  guess. 
Will  make  thee  hear  their  scanty  peal 

With  proper  thankfulness. 

"  Not  by  the  Cliffords  were  they  given. 

Nor  by  the  Tuftons*  line  ; 
Thou  hearest  in  that  peal  the  crune 

Of  old  John  Brunskill's  kine. 

*<  On  Stanemore's  side  one  simimer  eve, 

John  Brunskill  sate  to  see 
His  herds  in  yonder  Borrodale 

Come  winding  up  the  lea. 

**  Behind  them  on  the  lowland's  verge, 

In  the  evening  light  serene ; 
Brough's  silent  tower,  then  newly  built 

By  Blenkinsop,  was  seen. 

**  Slowly  they  came  in  long  array. 

With  loitering  place  at  will ; 
At  times  a  low  fh>m  them  was  heard. 

Far  off,  for  all  was  stilL 
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«<  The  hills  feturn'd  that  lonely  aound 

Upon  the  tnmquil  air ; 
The  only  aound  it  was,  which  then 

Awoke  the  echoes  there. 

**  *  Thou  hear'bt  that  lordly  Bull  of  mine. 
Neighbour/  quoth  Brunskill  then  ; 

*  How  loudly  to  the  hills  he  crunes, 
That  crune  to  him  again. 

'*  <  Think*8t  thou  if  yon  whole  herd  at  once 

Their  voices  should  combine, 
Were  they  at  Brough,  that  we  might  not 
Hear  plainly  from  this  upland  spot 

That  cruning  of  the  kine  ?  * 

**  *  That  were  a  crune,  indeed,'  replied 

His  comrade,  *  which,  I  ween, 
Might  at  the  Spital  well  be  heard. 

And  in  all  dales  between. 

**  *  Up  Mallerstang  to  Eden's  springs^ 
The  eastern  wind  upon  its  wings 

The  mighty  Toice  would  bear ; 
And  Appleby  would  hear  the  sound, 

Methinks,  when  skies  are  fidr.* 

**  *  Then  shall  the  herd,*  John  Brunskill  cried, 

*  From  yon  dumb  steeple  crune. 
And  thou  and  I,  on  this  hill-side. 

Will  listen  to  their  tune. 

**  *  So  while  the  merry  Bells  of  Brough, 

For  many  an  age  ring  on, 
John  Brunskill  win  remembered  l)e. 

When  he  is  dead  and  gone  ; 

"  *  As  one  who  in  his  latter  years. 

Contented  with  enough. 
Gave  freely  what  he  well  could  spare 

To  buy  the  Bells  of  Brough.* 

**  Thus  it  hath  proved :  three  hundred  years 

Since  then  have  pass'd  away. 
And  Brunskiirs  is  a  living  name 

Among  us  to  this  day." 

'*  More  pleasure,"  I  replied,  **  shall  I 

From  this  time  forth  partake, 
When  I  remember  Helbeck  woods. 

For  old  John  Brunskill's  sake. 

"  He  knew  how  wholesome  it  would  be. 

Among  these  wild  wide  fells. 
And  upland  vales,  to  catch,  at  times, 

The  sound  of  Christian  bells ; 

*'  What  feelings  and  what  impulses 

Their  cadence  might  convey. 
To  herdsman  or  to  shepherd  boy,. 
Whiling  in  indolent  employ 

The  solitary  day ; 

<*  That  when  his  brethren  were  convened 

To  meet  for  social  prayer. 
He,  too,  admonish'd  by  the  call. 

In  spirit  might  be  Uiere. 
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**  Or  when  a  glad  thanksgiving  sound. 

Upon  the  winds  of  Heaven, 
Was  sent  to  speak  a  Nation'^  joy, 

For  some  great  blessing  given— 

••  For  victory  by  sea  or  land. 

And  happy  peace  at  length ; 
Peace  by  his  country's  valour  won. 

And  'stablish'd  by  her  strength ; 

**  When  such  exultant  peals  were  borne 

Upon  the  mountain  air. 
The  sound  should  stir  his  blood,  and  give 

An  English  impulse  there." 

Such  thoughts  were  in  the  old  man*t  mind. 
When  he  that  eve  look*d  down 

From  Stanemore*s  side  on  Borrodale, 
And  on  the  distant  town. 

And  had  I  store  of  wealth,  methinks. 

Another  herd  of  kine, 
John  Brunskill,  I  would  flreely  give. 

That  they  ndght  crune  wiUi  thine. 

Kawick,  1828. 


QUEEN  MARrS  CHRISTENINa 


**  Eitara  U  Reyna  (Dofia  MarU)  lo  mas  del  tiempo  en  la  villa 
de  Mompeller,  j  las  veset  qae  el  Rey  yra  alia,  no  basia  con 
ella  Tida  de  marido ;  j  muj  dUtolutamente  se  rendialL  otras 
mugerei,  porque  era  nuy  tujeto  4  aquel  Ticio.  Sucedio 
que  eitando  en  MiraTsl  la  Reyna,  y  el  Rey  Don  Pedro  en 
un  lugar  alll  cerca.  junto  i  Mompeller.  que  se  dlie  Lates, 
un  Rico  Hombre  de  Aragon,  que  se  deiia  Don  Guillen  de 
Alcala,  por  grandes  ruegos  y  instancia  llevo  al  Rey  adoode 
la  Reyna  cstaTa  meisa.  segun  se  escrive,  que  tenia  recabado 
que  cumpliria  su  roluntad  una  dana  de  quienera  serridor ; 
y  en  su  lugar  pusole  en  la  camarade  la  Reyna ;  y  en  aquella 
noche  que  tUTO  partlcipadon  con  ella,  quedo  prefiada  da 
un  hijo,  el  qual  pario  en  Mompeller  en  la  casa  de  los  de 
Tomamira,  en  la  Tespera  de  la  Purificadon  de  nuettral 
Sefiora  del  aflo  1207.  Mando  luego  la  Reyna  Uevar  a 
Infante  h  la  Iglesia  de  SanU  Maria,  y  al  templo  de  Sant 
Fermin,  pare  dar  gracias  &  nuestro  SeSor,  por  averle  dado 
hiJo  tan  impensadamente ;  y  buelto  i  palacio  mando  en- 
cender  dose  velas  de  un  mismo  peso  y  tamafio,  y  ponerles 
los  nombres  de  los  dose  Apostolcs,  para  que  de  aquella  que 
mas  durasse,  tomasse  el  nombre;  y  assi  fiie  llamado 
Jayme.*'—  Zurita,  1. 11.  c.  &9. 

The  story  is  told  at  much  greater  length  in  La  HiUoria  4ei 
nmy  alio  t  imvena'ble  Rey  Don  Jaymt  de  Aragomt  Primero 
deste  Nombre,  lUmado  El  Conquistador.  Gm^metta  pri' 
mero  en  Lengua  Latina  por  el  Maestro  Bernardino  Gomez 
Miedes,  Jrcediano  de  Murvfedro^  y  Cammigq  de  Valencia* 
agora  nuevamente  tradtaida  por  el  mesmo  Autor  en  Lengua 
CasUUana.  —  Valencia,  1584. 

There  are  three  chapters  relathig  to  the  **  mystery  of  this 
wonderAil  history,"  in  the  flrst  book  of  this  work. 

**  Cap.  a.  Como  boWio  el  Rey  (D.  Pedro)  de  Roma  i.  Za. 
ragoia,  y  de  los  modos  que  la  Reyna  su  madre  tuTO  para 
casarle  con  la  Sefiora  de  Mompeller,  y  como  fiie  alia. 
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**Cap.xf.  De  U  notable  inTendon  y  arte  que  la  Rejna 
Dofla  Maria  uso  TiendoM  tan  despredada  del  Rej,  para 
concebir  deL 

**  dtp.  xUi.  Del  Nadmlento  del  Principe  Don  Jayme,  j  d« 
lot  eitrafiog  myiteriot  que  en  lu  bautiimo  acaccicron.** 

Hiedei  tliua  gives  til«  reason  fur  taking  much  pains  in  con- 
piling  a  faithful  statement  of  the  circumstances :  —  **  Con- 
formad  todos  lo«  hlstoriadores  antiguos  j  modemot  en 
concar  laestrana  concepdon  y  nadmlento  del  Infante  Don 
Jayme ;  puesto  que  en  el  modo  y  dlMurso  de  cada  cosa,  y 
coroo  ello  passo,  discrepan  en  algo ;  puns  los  unos  le  passan 
breve  y  sucdntamente  por  mas  honestidad,  como  la  pro- 
pria bistorla  del  Rcy ;  otros  curatan  muchat  y  divenas 
coaas  sobre  ello,  porque  son  amigos  de  passar  por  todcs  y 
et  derto  que  convienen  todos  con  el  Rey,  y  como  esta  dlcho 
en  solo  el  modo  difflcren.  For  tanto,  tomando  de  cada  uno 
lo  mas  provable  y  menos  discrepante,  nos  resolvemos  en  lo 
■iguiente.*'— P.  18. 

In  Justice  to  the  Queen,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  Miodes  repre- 
sents her  as  beautiftil  and  of  unblemished  reputation,  her- 
tmosa  y  honrttiuima  ;  and  in  Justice  to  the  King,  profligate 
at  he  was,  that  there  was  a  very  strong  suspldon  of  Dofla 
Maria's  being  secretly  married  to  another  husband,  by 
whom  she  had  two  daughters,  a  story  which  had  reached 
the  King,  and  which  Bfiedes  seems  to  accredit. 


Thk  flnt  ^ish  of  Queen  Mary's  heart 

Is,  that  she  may  bear  a  son. 
Who  shall  inherit  in  his  time 

The  kingdom  of  Aragon. 

She  hiLth  put  up  prayers  to  all  the  Saints 

This  blessing  to  accord, 
But  chiefly  she  hath  call'd  upon 

The  Apostles  of  our  Lord. 

The  second  wish  of  Queen  Mary's  heart 
Is  to  have  that  son  caird  James, 

Because  she  thought  for  a  Simnish  King 
'Twaa  the  best  of  all  good  names. 

TO  give  him  this  name  of  her  own  will 

Is  what  may  not  be  done. 
For  having  applied  to  all  the  Twelve 

She  may  not  prefer  the  one. 

By  one  of  their  names  she  hath  vow'd  to  call 

Her  son,  if  son  it  should  be ; 
But  which,  is  a  iN>int  whereon  she  must  let 

The  Apostles  themselves  agree. 

Already  Queen  Mary  hath  to  them 

Contracted  a  grateful  debt. 
And  fh>m  their  patronage  she  hoped 

For  these  farther  blessings  yet 

Alas  I  it  was  not  her  hap  to  be 

As  handsome  as  she  was  good ; 
And  that  her  husband  King  Pedro  thought  so 

She  very  well  understood. 

She  had  lost  him  flrom  her  hiwful  bed 

For  lack  of  personal  graces. 
And  by  praycn  to  them,  and  a  pious  deceit. 

She  had  compass'd  his  embraces. 


But  if  this  hope  of  a  son  should  fidi, 

All  hope  must  &il  with  it  then. 
For  she  could  not  expect  by  a  second  device 

To  compass  the  King  again. 

Queen  Mary  hath  had  her  first  heart's  wlsh^ 
She  hath  brought  forth  a  beautiftil  boy ; 

And  the  bells  have  rung,  and  masses  been  song. 
And  bonfires  have  biased  for  j'oy. 

And  many's  the  cask  of  the  good  red  wine. 

And  many  the  cask  of  the  white. 
Which  was  broach'd  for  Joy  that  morning. 

And  emptied  before  it  was  night 

But  now  for  Queen  Mary's  second  hearths  wish. 

It  must  be  determined  now, 
And  Bishop  BoyI,  her  Confessor, 

Is  the  person  who  taught  her  how. 

Twelve  waxen  tapers  he  hath  had  made. 

In  size  and  weight  the  same ; 
And  to  each  of  these  twelve  tapers. 

He  hath  given  an  Apostle's  name. 

One  holy  Nun  had  bleach'd  the  wax. 

Another  the  wicks  had  spun ; 
And  the  golden  candlesticks  were  bleat. 

Which  they  were  set  upon. 

From  that  which  should  bum  the  longest, 

The  infant  his  name  must  take ; 
And  the  Saint  who  own'd  it  was  to  be 

His  Patron  for  his  name's  sake. 

A  godlier  or  a  goodlier  sight 

Was  nowhere  to  be  seen, 
Methinks,  that  day,  in  Christendom, 

Than  in  the  chamber  of  that  good  Queen 

Twelve  little  altars  have  been  there 

Erected,  for  the  nonce  ; 
And  the  twelve  tapers  are  set  thereon. 

Which  are  all  to  be  lit  at  once. 

Altars  more  georgeously  drest 

Tou  nowhere  could  desire  ; 
At  each  there  stood  a  minist'ring  Priest 

In  his  most  rich  attire. 

A  high  altar  hath  there  been  raised, 

'^Miere  the  crucifix  you  see  j 
And  the  sacred  Pix  that  shines  with  gold 

And  sparkles  with  jewelry. 

Bishop  Boyl,  with  his  precious  mitre  on. 

Hath  taken  there  his  stand. 
In  robes  which  were  embroidered 

By  the  Queen's  own  royal  hand. 

In  one  part  of  the  ante-room 

The  Ladies  of  the  Queen, 
All  with  their  rosaries  in  hand, 

Upon  their  knees  are  seen. 
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In  the  other  part  of  the  ante-room 
The  Chie£i  of  the  realm  you  behold* 

Ricos  Omes,  and  Bishops  and  Abbots, 
And  Knights  and  Barons  bold. 

Queen  Mary  could  behold  all  this 

As  she  lay  in  her  state  bed ; 
And  from  the  pillow  needed  not 

To  lift  her  languid  head. 

One  fear  she  had,  though  still  her  heart 
The  unwelcome  thought  eschew'd. 

That  haply  the  unlucky  lot 
Might  fall  upon  St  Jude. 

But  the  Saints,  she  trusted,  that  ill  chance 

Would  certainly  forefend ; 
And  moreover  there  was  a  double  hope 

Of  seeing  the  wish'd-for  end : 

Because  there  was  a  double  chance 
For  the  best  of  all  good  names ; 

If  it  should  not  be  Santiago  himself, 
It  might  be  the  lesser  St  James. 

And  now  Bishop  Boyl  hath  said  the  mass ; 

And  as  soon  as  the  mass  was  done, 
The  priests  who  by  the  twelve  tapers  stood 

Each  instantly  lighted  one. 

The  tapers  were  short  and  slender  too. 

Yet  to  the  expectant  throng. 
Before  they  to  the  socket  burnt. 

The  time,  I  trow  secm'd  long. 

The  first  that  went  out  was  St  Peter, 

The  second  was  St  John ; 
And  now  St  Matthias  is  going. 

And  now  St  Matthew  is  gone. 

Next  there  went  St  Andrew, 

There  goes  St  Philip  too ; 
And  see  !  there  is  an  end 

Of  St  Bartholomew. 

St  Simon  is  in  the  snuff; 

But  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt 
Whether  he  or  St  Thomas  could  be  said 

Soonest  to  have  gone  out 

There  are  only  three  remaining, 
St  Jude,  and  the  two  Sts.  James  : 

And  great  was  then  Queen  Mary's  hope 
For  the  best  of  all  good  names. 

Great  was  then  Queen  Mary*s  hope. 

But  greater  her  fear,  I  guess. 
When  one  of  the  three  went  out. 

And  that  one  was  St  James  the  Less. 

They  are  now  within  less  than  quarter-inch, 

The  only  remaining  two  1 
When  there  came  a  thief  in  St  James, 

And  it  made  a  gutter  too  ! 


Up  started  Queen  Mary, 

Up  she  sate  in  her  bed : 
**  I  never  can  call  him  Judas ; " 

She  claspt  her  hands  and  said. 

**  I  never  can  call  him  Judas  1  *' 

Again  did  she  exclaim  ; 
*'  Holy  mother  preserve  us  I 

It  is  not  a  Christian  name !  '* 

She  spread  her  hands  and  claspt  them  again. 

And  the  Inflmt  in  the  cradle 
Set  up  a  cry,  an  angry  cry, 

As  loud  as  he  was  able. 

"  Holy  Mother  preserve  us  I  ** 
The  Queen  her  prayer  renewM  ; 

When  in  came  a  moth  at  the  window 
And  flutter'd  about  St  Jude. 

St  James  hath  fidlen  in  the  socket 
But  as  yet  the  flame  is  not  out. 

And,  St  Jude  hath  singed  the  silly  moth 
That  flutters  so  blindly  about 

And  before  the  flame  and  the  molten  wax 

That  sUly  moth  could  kill. 
It  hath  beat  out  St  Jude  with  its  wings. 

And  St  James  is  burning  still ! 

Oh,  that  was  a  joy  for  Queen  Mary's  heart ; 

The  babe  is  christened  James ; 
The  Prince  of  Aragon  hath  got 

The  best  of  all  good  names  ! 

Glory  to  Santiago, 

The  mighty  one  in  war  t 
James  he  is  caird,  and  he  shall  be 

King  James  the  Conqueror  1 

Now  shall  the  Crescent  wane. 

The  Cross  be  set  on  high 
In  triumph  upon  many  a  Mosque; 

Woe,  woe  to  Mawmctry  I 

Valencia  shall  be  subdued ; 

Minorca  shall  be  won  ; 
The  Moors  be  routed  every  where ; 

Joy,  joy,  for  Aragon  1 

Shine  brighter  now,  ye  stars,  that  crown 

Our  Lady  del  Pilar, 
And  rejoice  in  thy  grave,  Cid  Campeador, 

Buy  Dies  de  Bivar  ! 

Ketwfdtt  1839. 
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ROPRECHT  THE  ROBBER. 


The  stoiy  here  Tcrtiaed  Ii  told  bj  Taylor  the  Water  Poet,  tai 
his  **  Three  Week*,  Three  Days,  and  Three  Houn'  Ob- 
■errationi  from  London  to  Hamburgh  in  Germany; 
amongst  Jewi  and  Gentllei,  with  Detcriptlons  of  Town* 
and  Towers,  Cattlei  and  CitadpU,  artificial  Gallowses  and 
natural  Hangmen ;  and  dedicated  Tor  the  present  to  the 
absent  Odcombian  Knight  Errant,  Sir  Thomas  Coryat.** 
It  is  in  the  volume  of  his  collected  works,  p.  82.  of  the 
third  paging. 

Colleln.  which  is  the  scene  of  this  story,  is  more  probably 
KoUen  on  the  Elbe,  in  Bohemia,  or  a  town  of  the  same 
name  in  Prussia,  than  Cologne,  to  which  great  city  the 
reader  will  perceive  I  had  good  reasons  for  transferring  it. 


raET  L 

BoFEicHT  the  Robber  is  taken  at  last 
In  Cologne  they  have  him  fkitt ; 
Trial  is  over,  and  sentence  past ; 
And  hopes  of  escape  were  vain  he  knew. 
For  the  gallows  now  must  have  its  due. 

But  though  pardon  cannot  here  be  bought. 
It  may  for  the  other  world,  he  thought ; 
And  so  to  his  comfort,  with  one  consent. 
The  Friars  assured  their  penitent 

Money,  they  teach  him,  when  rightly  given. 
Is  put  out  to  account  with  Heaven ; 
For  suffhiges  therefore  his  plunder  went. 
Sinfully  gotten,  but  piously  spent 

All  Saints,  whose  shrines  are  in  that  city. 
They  tell  him,  will  on  him  have  pity, 
Seeing  he  hath  liberally  paid. 
In  this  time  of  need,  for  their  good  aid. 

In  the  Three  Kings  they  bid  him  confide. 
Who  there  in  Cologne  lie  side  by  side ; 
And  from  the  Eleven  Thousand  Virgins  eke, 
Intercession  for  him  will  they  bespeak. 

And  also  a  sharer  he  shall  he 

In  the  merits  of  their  community  ; 

All  which  they  ]>romise,  he  need  not  fear. 

Through  Pui^gatory  will  carry  him  clear. 

Though  the  fiimace  of  Babyltm  could  not  compare 
With  the  terrible  flre  that  rages  there. 
Yet  they  their  part  v/ill  so  zealously  do 
He  shall  only  but  frizzle  as  he  flies  through. 

And  they  will  help  him  to  die  well. 
And  he  shall  be  hang*d  with  book  and  bell ; 
And  moreover  with  holy  water  they 
Will  sprinkle  him,  ere  they  turn  away. 

For  buried  Roprecht  must  not  be. 

He  is  to  be  left  on  the  triple  tree  : 

That  they  who  pass  along  may  spy 

Where  the  fiunoua  Robber  is  hanging  on  high. 


Seen  is  that  gibbet  fkr  and  wide 
From  the  Rhine  and  tiom  the  DusaeldorflT  fide ; 
And  fhnn  all  roads  which  cixms  the  land. 
North,  south,  and  west,  in  that  level  land. 

It  will  be  a  comfortable  sight 
To  see  him  there  by  day  and  by  night ; 
For  Roprecht  the  Robber  many  a  year 
Had  kept  the  country  round  in  fear. 

So  the  Friars  assisted,  by  special  grace. 
With  book  and  beH  to  the  fktal  place ; 
And  he  was  hang*d  on  the  triple  tree. 
With  as  much  honour  as  man  could  be. 

In  his  suit  of  irons  he  was  hung, 
They  sprinkled  him  then,  and  thehr  psalm  they  fang; 
And  turning  away  when  this  duty  was  paid. 
They  said  what  a  goodly  end  he  had  made. 

The  crowd  broke  up  and  went  their  way  ; 
All  were  gone  by  the  close  of  day  ; 
And  Roprecht  Vie  Robber  was  left  there 
Hanging  alone  in  the  moonlight  air. 

The  last  who  look*d  back  for  a  parting  sight. 
Beheld  him  there  in  the  clear  moonlight ; 
But  the  first  who  look*d  when  the  momlng  shone, 
Saw  in  dismay  that  Roprecht  was  gone. 


ROPRECHT  THE  ROBBER. 

PART    II. 

The  stir  in  Cologne  is  greater  to-day 
Than  all  the  bustle  of  yesterday  ; 
Hundreds  and  thousands  went  out  to  see ; 
The  irons  and  chains,  as  well  as  he. 
Were  gone,  but  the  rope  was  left  on  the  tree. 

A  wonderfiil  thing  I  for  every  one  said 
He  had  hung  till  he  was  dead,  dead,  dead ; 
And  on  the  gallows  was  seen,  from  noon 
Till  ten  o^dock,  in  the  light  of  the  moon. 

Moreover  the  Hangman  was  ready  to  swear 
He  had  done  his  part  with  all  due  care ; 
And  that  certainly  better  hang*d  than  he 
No  one  ever  was,  or  ever  could  be. 

Neither  kith  nor  kin,  to  bear  him  away 
And  funeral  rites  in  secret  pay. 
Had  he,  and  none  that  pains  would  take. 
With  risk  of  the  law,  for  a  stranger*s  sake. 

So  'twas  thought,  because  he  had  died  so  well. 
He  was  taken  away  by  miracle. 
But  would  he  again  alive  be  found  ? 
Or  had  he  been  laid  in  holy  ground  ? 

If  in  holy  ground  his  relics  were  laid. 
Some  marvellous  sign  would  show,  they  said ; 
If  restored  to  life,  a  Friar  he  would  be. 
Or  a  holy  Hermit  certainly. 
And  die  in  the  odour  of  sanctity. 
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That  thus  it  would  prove  they  could  not  doubt. 
Of  a  man  whose  end  had  been  so  devout ; 
And  to  disputing  then  they  fell 
About  who  had  wrought  this  minde. 

Had  the  Three  Kings  this  mercy  shown, 
Who  w^re  the  pride  and  honour  of  Cologne  ? 
Or  was  it  an  act  of  proper  grace. 
From  the  Army  of  Virgins  of  British  race, 
Who  were  also  the  glory  of  that  place  ? 

Pardon,  some  said,  they  might  presume. 
Being  a  kingly  act,  fhim  the  Kings  must  come  ; 
But  others  maintain  d  that  St  Ursula's  heart 
Would  sooner  be  moved  to  the  merciful  part 

There  was  one  who  thought  thto  aid  divine 
Came  fhnn  the  other  bonk  of  the  Rhine ; 
For  Boprecht  there  too  had  for  fiivour  applied. 
Because  his  birth-place  was  on  that  side. 

To  Dusseldorff  then  the  praise  might  belong. 
And  its  Army  of  Martyrs,  ten  thousand  strong ; 
But  he  for  a  DusseldoHT  man  was  known. 
And  no  one  would  listen  to  him  in  Cologne,      [own. 
Where  the  people  would  have  the  whole  wonder  their 

The  Friars,  who  help*d  him  to  die  so  well, 

Put  in  their  claim  to  the  miracle ; 

Greater  things  than  this,  as  their  Annals  could  tell, 

The  stock  of  their  merits  for  sinful  men 

Had  done  before,  and  would  do  again. 

*Twas  a  whole  week*8  wonder  in  that  great  town, 
And  in  all  places,  up  the  river  and  down : 
But  a  greater  wonder  took  place  of  it  then, 
For  Boprecht  was  found  on  the  gallows  again  I 


BOPRECHT  THE  ROBBER. 

rAaT  III. 

With  that  the  whole  city  flocked  out  to  see ; 
There  Boprecht  was  on  the  triple  tree. 
Dead,  past  all  doubt  as  dead  could  be ; 
But  (jresh  he  was  as  if  spells  had  charm 'd  him. 
And  neither  wind  nor  weather  had  harm'd  him. 

While  the  multitude  stood  in  a  muse, 
One  said,  I  am  sure  he  was  hang*d  in  shoes  I 
In  this  the  Hangman  and  all  concurr'd ; 
But  now,  behold,  he  was  booted  and  spurr'd  I 

Plainly  therefore  it  was  to  be  seen, 
That  somewhere  on  horseback  he  had  been ; 
And  at  this  the  people  marvelled  more. 
Than  at  any  thing  which  had  happen'd  before. 

For  not  in  riding  trim  was  he 

When  he  disappear'd  from  the  triple  tree ; 

And  his  suit  of  irons  he  still  was  in. 

With  the  collar  that  clipp'd  him  under  the  chin. 

With  that  this  second  thought  befell. 
That  perhaps  he  had  not  died  so  well. 
Nor  had  Saints  perform'd  the  miracle ; 
But  rather  there  was  cause  to  fear. 
That  the  foul  Fiend  had  been  busy  here ! 


Boprecht  the  Robber  had  long  been  their  curse. 
And  hanging  had  only  made  him  worse ; 
For  bad  as  he  was  when  living,  they  said 
They  had  rather  meet  him  alive  than  dead. 

What  a  horse  must  it  be  which  he  had  ridden, 
No  earthly  beast  could  be  so  bestridden  ; 
And  when  by  a  hell-horse  a  dead  rider  was  carried. 
The  whole  land  would  be  fearfiilly  harried  1 

So  some  were  for  digging  a  pit  In  the  place. 
And  burying  him  there  with  a  stone  on  his  face ; 
And  that  hard  on  his  body  the  earth  should  be  press*d. 
And  exorcists  be  sent  for  to  lay  him  at  rest 

But  others,  whose  knowledge  was  greater,  opined 
That  this  corpse  was  too  strong  to  be  confined ; 
No  weight  of  earth  which  they  could  lay 
Would  hold  him  down  a  single  day. 
If  he  chose  to  get  up  and  ride  away. 

There  was  no  keeping  Vampires  under  ground ; 
And  bad  as  a  Vampire  he  might  be  found. 
Pests  against  whom  it  was  understood 
Exordsm  never  had  done  any  good. 

But  fire,  they  said,  had  been  proved  to  be 
The  only  in&llible  remedy; 
So  they  were  for  burning  the  body  outright, 
^liich  would  put  a  stop  to  his  riding  by  night 

Others  were  for  searching  the  mystery  out. 
And  setting  a  guard  the  gallows  about, 
Who  should  keep  a  careful  watch,  and  see 
Whether  Witch  or  Devil  it  might  be 
That  helped  him  down  finom  the  triple  tree. 

For  that  there  were  Witches  in  the  land. 
Was  what  all  by  this  might  understand ; 
And  they  must  not  let  the  occasion  slip 
For  detecting  that  cursed  fellowship. 

Some  were  for  this,  and  some  for  that. 
And  some  they  could  not  tell  for  what : 
And  never  was  such  commotion  known 
In  that  great  city  of  Cologne. 


BOPRECHT  THE  ROBBER. 

PAaT   IV. 

PiKTEa  Skote  was  a  boor  of  good  renown. 
Who  dwelt  about  an  hour  and  a  half  finom  the  town: 
And  he,  while  the  people  were  all  in  debate. 
Went  quietly  in  at  the  city  gate. 

For  Father  Kyf  he  sought  about. 
His  confessor,  till  he  found  him  out ; 
But  the  Father  Confessor  wonder*d  to  see 
The  old  man,  and  what  his  errand  might  be. 

The  good  Priest  did  not  wonder  less 
When  Pieter  said  he  was  come  to  confess ; 
<*  ^liy,  Pieter,  how  can  this  be  so  ? 
I  confessed  thee  some  ten  days  ago ! 
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**  Thy  conscience,  methinks,  may  be  well  at  rest, 

An  honest  man  among  the  best ; 

I  would  that  all  my  flock,  like  thee. 

Kept  clear  accounts  with  Heaven  and  me ! " 

Always  before,  without  confusion. 

Being  sure  of  easy  absolution, 

Fieter  his  little  slips  had  summ'd ; 

But  he  hesitated  now,  and  he  haw'd,  and  hummU 

And  something  so  strange  the  Father  saw 
In  Fieter's  looks,  and  his  hum  and  his  haw, 
That  he  began  to  doubt  it  was  something  more 
Than  a  trifle  omitted  in  last  week's  score. 

At  length  it  came  out,  that  in  the  aflkir 
Of  Boprecht  the  Robber  he  had  some  share ; 
The  €k)nfnsor  then  gave  a  start  in  fear — 
**  God  grant  there  have  been  no  withcraft  here  !** 

Pieter  Snoye,  who  was  looking  down, 

With  something  between  a  smile  and  a  frown, 

Felt  that  suspicion  move  his  bile. 

And  look'd  up  with  more  of  a  frown  than  a  smfle. 

**  Fifty  years  I,  Pieter  Snoye, 
Have  lived  in  this  country,  man  and  boy. 
And  have  always  paid  the  Church  her  due, 
And  kept  short  scores  with  Heaven  and  you. 

**  The  Devil  himself,  though  Devil  he  be. 
Would  not  dare  impute  that  sin  to  me ; 
He  might  charge  me  as  well  with  heresy: 
And  if  he  did,  here.  In  this  place, 
Fd  call  him  liar,  and  spit  in  his  foce  ! 


It 


The  Father,  he  saw,  cast  a  gracious  eye 
When  he  heard  him  thus  the  Devil  defy; 
The  wrath,  of  which  he  had  eased  his  mind. 
Left  a  comfortable  sort  of  warmth  behind, 

Like  what  a  cheerftil  cup  will  impart. 
In  a  social  hour,  to  an  honest  man's  heart*: 
And  he  added,  **  For  all  the  witchcraft  here, 
I  shall  presently  make  that  matter  clear. 

"  Though  I  am,  as  you  very  well  know.  Father  Eijt, 
A  peaceable  man,  and  keep  clear  of  strife. 
It's  a  queerish  business  that  now  Fve  been  in; 
But  I  can't  say  that  it's  much  of  a  sin. 

**  However,  it  needs  must  be  confess'd. 

And  as  it  will  set  this  people  at  rest. 

To  come  with  it  at  once  was  best : 

Moreover,  if  I  delayed,  I  thought 

That  some  might  perhaps  into  trouble  be  brought 

**  Under  the  seal  I  tell  it  yon. 

And  you  will  judge  what  is  best  to  do. 

That  no  hurt  to  me  and  my  son  may  ensue. 

No  earthly  harm  have  we  intended, 

And  what  was  ill  done,  has  been  well  mended. 

"  I  and  my  son  Piet  Pieterszoon, 

Were  returning  home  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 

From  this  good  city  of  Cologne, 

On  the  night  of  the  execution  day; 

And  hard  by  the  gibbet  was  our  way. 


"  About  midnight  it  waa  wt  were  ptashig  by. 
My  son,  Piet  Fletenioon,  and  I, 
When  we  heard  a  moaning  as  we  came  omr. 
Which  made  us  quake  at  first  for  fear. 

**  But  the  moaning  was  presently  heard  again. 
And  we  knew  it  was  notiiing  ghostly  then ; 

*  Lord  help  us,  fiither !'  Piet  Pietersioon  said, 

*  Boprecht,  for  certain,  is  not  dead  1  * 

"  So  under  the  gallows  our  cart  we  drive. 
And,  sure  enough,  the  man  was  alive ; 
Because  of  the  irons  that  he  was  in. 
He  was  hanging,  not  by  the  neck,  but  the  chin. 

"  The  reason  why  things  had  got  thus  wrong. 
Was,  that  the  rope  had  been  left  too  long ; 
The  Hangmui's  fault — a  clumsy  rogue. 
He  is  not  fit  to  hang  a  dog. 

*<  Now  Boprecht,  as  long  as  the  people  were  there, 

Never  stirr'd  hand  or  foot  in  the  air ; 

But  when  at  last  he  was  left  alone. 

By  that  time  so  much  of  his  strength  was  gone. 

That  he  could  do  little  more  than  groan. 

**  Piet  and  I  had  been  sitting  it  out. 
Till  a  latish  hour,  at  a  christening  bout ; 
And  perhaps  we  were  rash,  as  you  may  think. 
And  a  little  soft  or  so,  for  drink. 

<<  Father  K^f,  we  could  not  bear 
To  leave  him  hanging  in  misery  there ; 
And  'twas  an  act  of  mercy,  I  cannot  but  say. 
To  get  him  down,  and  take  him  away. 

**  And,  as  you  know,  all  people  said 
What  a  goodly  end  that  day  he  had  made  ; 
So  we  thought  for  certain.  Father  KUf, 
That  if  he  were  saved  he  would  mend  his  life. 

**  My  son,  Piet  Pietersioon,  and  I, 
We  took  him  down,  seeing  none  was  niglfa  ; 
And  we  took  off  his  suit  of  irons  with  care, 
When  we  got  him  home,  and  we  hid  him  there. 

**  The  secret,  as  you  may  guess,  was  known 
To  Alit,  my  wife,  but  to  her  alone ; 
And  never  sick  man,  I  dare  aver. 
Was  better  tended  than  he  was  by  her. 

"  Oood  advice,  moreover,  as  good  could  be. 
He  had  firom  Alit  my  wife,  and  me ; 
And  no  one  could  promise  fedrer  than  he : 
So  that  we  and  Piet  Pieterszoon  our  son. 
Thought  that  we  a  very  good  deed  had  done. 

<*Tou  may  well  think' we  laughed  in  our  sleeve^ 
At  what  the  people  then  seem'd  to  believe ; 
Queer  enough  it  was  to  hear  them  say. 
That  the  Three  Kings  took  Boprecht  away: 

'*  Or  that  St  Ursula,  who  is  in  bliss. 
With  her  Army  of  Virgins  had  done  this : 
The  Three  Kings  and  St  Ursula,  too, 
I  warrant,  had  something  better  to  do. 
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**  Piet  PietensooQ  my  son,  and  I, 
\¥e  heard  them  talk  as  we  stood  by, 
And  Plet  look*d  at  me  with  a  comical  eye. 
We  thought  them  fbols,  but,  as  you  shall  see, 
Vot  over-wise  ourselves  were  we. 

"  For  I  must  tell  you,  Fftther  Kiljf, 
That  when  we  told  this  to  Alit  my  wife, 
She  at  the  notion  perk'd  up  with  delight. 
And  said  she  believed  the  people  were  right. 

**  Had  not  Roprecht  put  in  the  Saints  his  hope. 
And  who  but  they  should  have  loosenM  the  rope, 
When  they  saw  that  no  one  could  intend 
To  make  at  the  gallows  a  better  end  ? 

"  Yes,  she  said,  it  was  perfectly  clear 
That  there  must  have  been  a  miracle  here ; 
And  we  had  the  happiness  to  be  in  it. 
Having  been  brought  there  just  at  the  minute. 

"And  therefore  it  would  become  us  to  make 
An  offering  for  this  favour's  sake 
To  the  Three  Kings  and  the  Yirghis  too. 
Since  we  could  not  tell  to  which  it  was  due. 

**  For  greater  honour  there  could  be  none 

Than  what  in  this  business  the  Saints  had  done 

To  us  and  Piet  Pietersxoon  our  son  ; 

She  talked  me  over,  Father  Kljf, 

With  that  tongue  of  hers,  did  Alit  my  wife. 

"Lord, forgive  us !  as  if  the  Saints  would  deign 
To  come  and  help  such  a  rogue  in  grain  ; 
When  the  only  mercy  the  case  could  admit 
Would  have  been  to  make  his  halter  fit  1 

"  That  would  have  made  one  hanging  do, 

In  happy  season  for  him  too. 

When  he  was  in  a  proper  cue ; 

And  have  saved  some  work,  as  you  will  see. 

To  my  son  Piet  Pietersxoon,  and  me. 

**  Well,  Father,  we  kept  him  at  bed  and  board. 
Till  his  neck  was  cured  and  his  strength  restored ; 
And  we  should  have  sent  him  off  this  day 
With  something  to  help  him  on  his  way. 

"But  this  wicked  Roprecht,  what  did  he  ? 
Though  he  had  been  saved  thus  merciflilly ; 
Hanging  had  done  him  so  little  good, 
That  he  took  to  his  old  ways  as  soon  as  he  could. 

"  Last  night,  when  we  were  all  asleep. 
Out  of  his  bed  did  this  gallows-bird  creep, 
Piet  Pieterssoon's  boots  and  spinrs  he  put  on, 
And  stole  my  best  horse,  and  away  he  was  gone  I 

"  Now  Alit,  my  wife,  did  not  sleep  so  hard. 
But  she  heard  the  horse's  feet  in  the  yard ; 
And  when  she  jogg'd  me,  and  bade  me  awake, 
My  mind  misgave  me  as  soon  as  she  spake. 

"  To  the  window  my  good  woman  went. 
And  watch'd  which  way  his  course  he  bent ; 
And  in  such  time  as  a  pipe  can  be  lit. 
Our  horses  were  ready  with  bridle  and  bit 


*<  Away,  as  ihst  as  we  could  hie, 

We  went,  Piet  Pletersioon  and  I ; 

And  still  on  the  plain  we  had  him  In  sight ; 

The  moon  did  not  shine  for  nothing  that  night. 

"  Knowing  the  ground,  and  riding  ftst, 

We  came  up  with  him  at  last. 

And — would  you  believe  it  ?  Father  KUf, 

The  ungratefid  wretch  would  have  taken  my  lifey 

If  he  had  not  miss'd  his  stroke,  with  a  knife  I 

"  The  struggle  in  no  long  time  was  done. 
Because,  you  know,  we  were  two  to  one ; 
But  yet  all  our  strength  we  were  feln  to  try, 
Piet  Pieterssoon  my  son,  and  L 

"  When  we  had  got  him  on  the  ground. 
We  festened  his  hands,  and  his  legs  we  bound; 
And  across  the  horse  we  laid  him  then. 
And  brought  him  back  to  the  house  again. 

** '  We  have  robbed  the  gallows  and  that  was  ill  done  1* 

Said  I,  to  Piet  Pleterssoon  my  son ; 

*  And  restitution  we  must  make 

To  that  same  gallows,  for  justice*  sake.' 

"In  his  suit  of  irons  the  rogue  we  array'd. 
And  once  again  in  the  cart  he  was  laid  I 
Night  not  yet  so  far  was  spent. 
But  there  was  time  enough  for  our  intent ; 
And  back  to  the  triple  tree  we  went. 

"  His  own  rope  was  ready  there ; 

To  measure  tiie  length  we  took  good  care ; 

And  the  job  which  the  bungling  Hangman  begun. 

This  time,  I  think,  was  properly  done. 

By  me  and  Piet  Pieterssoon  my  son.** 


THE  YOUNG  DRAGON. 


The  legend  on  which  thli  poem  it  founded  if  related  In  the 
**  Vida  7  HasaflaB  del  Gran  Tamorlan,  con  la  Detcripcl^ 
de  las  Tierras  de  tu  Imperio  y  Sefiorio,  etcrita  por  Roy 
Oonsalei  de  Clavijo,  Camarero  dd  muy  alto  y  Foderoso 
Seflor  Don  Enrique,  Tercero  deste  Nombre,  Rey  de  Caa- 
tilla  y  de  Leon ;  con  un  Itinerario  de  lo  Sucedido  en  la 
Embi^ada,  que  por  dicho  Sefior  el  Rey  hiao  al  dicho  Prin- 
cipe, llanado  por  otro  Nombre  Tamurbec,  AHo  del  Nad- 
miento  de  1403." 

The  ambauadors  had  seen  at  Constantinople,  In  the  Chnrch 
of  St.  John  of  the  Stone,  **  el  braso  Izquierdo  de  Sant  Joan 
Baptista ;  el  qual  brazo  era  de  so  el  ombro  ayuso  fluta  en  la 
roano.  E  este  braxo  fb6  quamado,  i  non  tenia  salTO  el  cuero 
6  el  hueso,  £  i  las  coyunturas  del  codo  i  de  la  mano  estaba 
guamedda  de  oro  con  piedras.*'  They  then  went  to  a 
church  of  our  Lady,  called  Peribellco,  **£  aqui  in  etta 
Iglesia  estaba  el  otra  braao  del  blenaventurado  Sant  Juan 
Baptista,  el  qual  tnk  mostrado  &  los  dichos  EmbaJadoret: 
el  qual  braso  era  el  derecho,  y  era  desde  el  codo  ayuso  con 
su  mano ;  6  estaba  bien  firetco  6  sano ;  6  como  quiera  que 
dlcen  que  todo  el  cuerpo  del  blenarenturado  Sant  Juan 
fue  que  mado,  salro  el  un  dedo  de  la  mano  derecha  con  que 
sefialo  quando  dixo,  Scce  Agntu  Dei,  todo  este  dicho 
braio  estaba  sano  segon  alii  paresdA:  estaba  engastooado 
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coo  anas  Tergal  deoro  delgidu,y  fidleicUle  el  dedo  pulgar ; 
yU  nson  que  los  Monges  decian  porque  fallesda  aquel 
dedo  de  alll,  era  etta :  Decian  que  en  la  dudad  de  An- 
tlochia,  al  Uempo  que  en  ella  aria  idolatras,  que  audaba  en 
61  una  figura  de  Dragon,  i  que  arian  por  coitumbre  lot  de 
la  do^ad  de  dar  cada  alio  i  comer  i.  aquel  Dragon  una  per- 
looa.  E  qui  echaban  luertet  &  qual  caeria ;  6  que  aquel  i 
quien  caia,  que  non  pudiese  escusar  que  lo  non  comieee 
aquel  Dragon.  La  qual  tuerte  dis  que  cay6  en  aquel 
tlempo  tk  una  4Ja  de  un  ome  bueno,  i  que  quando  rldo  que 
non  podia  escusar  de  dar  su  fija  &  aquel  Dragon,  que  oto 
gran  cuita  en  su  coraion,  6  que  con  dolor  de  la  Qja,  que  se 
ftiera  ft  una  Iglesia  de  Monges  Chrlstianos,  que  entonces  en 
la  dicba  dudad  avia,  £  dixo  ft  los  Monges  que  61  avia  oido 
algunas  Teces,  que  Dios  aria  fecbo  muchos  nilagros  por 
Sant  Juan ;  por  ende  que  6\  queria  creer  que  era  Terdad,  6 
adorar  en  aquel  braso  suyo  que  alli  tenian.  E  deniand61e 
merced  que  entre  los  otros  milagros  que  Dios  nuestro 
Sefior  avia  mostrado  por  61,  que  quisiere  agora  facerle 
merced  de  mostrar  este,  t  ficiese  como  su  flja  non  muriese 
tan  mala  muerte,  como  era  comida  de  aquella  flera,  k  la 
librase  de  aquel  peligro :  k  que  los  Monges  aviendo  com- 
paslon  d6],  que  le  mostraron  el  dicho  brazo,  6  que  61  que 
flncftra  los  hinojos  por  lo  adorar ;  6  que  con  dolor  de  la  4ia 
que  traTftra  con  los  dientes  del  dedo  pulgar  de  la  mano  del 
Sancto  glorioso,  6  que  ge  lo  arrancftra  6  Uevftra  en  su  boca, 
que  los  Monges  non  lo  vieron,  h  que  quando  quisieron  dar 
U  doncella  al  Dragon,  que  61  que  abrid  la  roca  por  la 
comer,  6  que  61  entonces  qui  le  lani6  el  dedo  del  bien- 
aventurado  Sant  Juan  Baptista  en  la  boca,  6  que  rebento 
loego  el  Dragon,  que  fue  un  gran  milagro ;  6  que  aquel 
ome  que  se  conTirti6  ft  le  F6  de  nuestro  Scnor  Jesu 
Christo.'*— Pp.6S,64. 


PART   1. 

PrrHTRiAM  WB8  a  Pagan, 

An  easy-hearted  man. 
And  Pagan  sure  he  thought  to  end 

As  Pagan  he  began  ; 
Thought  he,  the  one  must  needs  be  true. 
The  old  B|^on,  or  the  new, 

And  therefore  nothing  care  I ; 
I  call  Diana  the  Divine ; 
My  daughter  worships  at  the  shrine 

Of  the  Christian  Goddess,  Mary. 

In  this  uncertain  matter 

If  I  the  wrong  course  take, 
Mary  to  me  will  mercy  show 

for  my  Marana's  sake. 
If  I  am  right,  and  Dian  bend 
Herdreadfiil  bow,  or  Phoebus  send 

His  shafts  abroad  for  slaughter. 
Safe  fh>m  their  arrows  shall  I  be 
And  the  twin  Deities  for  me 

Will  spare  my  dear-loved  daughter. 

If  every  one  in  Antioch 

Had  reasoned  in  this  strain. 
It  never  would  have  raised  alarm 

In  Satan's  dark  domain. 
But  Mary's  Image  every  day 
Looks  down  on  crowds  who  come  to  pray ; 

Her  votaries  never  &lter : 
While  Dian*s  temple  is  so  bare, 
That  unless  her  Priestess  take  good  care, 

She  will  have  a  grass-green  altar. 


Perceiving  this,  the  old  Dragon 

Inflamed  with  anger  grew ; 
Earthquakes  and  Plagues  were  common  flls. 

There  needed  something  new ; 
Some  vengeance  so  severe  and  strange 
That  forepast  times  in  all  their  range 

With  no  portent  could  match  It : 
So  for  himself  a  nest  he  made. 
And  in  that  nest  an  egg  he  laid. 

And  down  he  sate  to  hatch  it 

He  built  it  by  the  fountain 

Of  Phlegethon's  red  flood. 
In  the  innermost  abyss,  the  place 

Of  central  solitude ; 
Of  adamantine  blocks  unhewn. 
With  lava  scoria  interstrewn. 

The  sole  material  fitting ; 
With  amianth  he  lined  the  nest, 
And  incombustible  asbest. 

To  bear  the  fiery  sitting. 

There  with  malignant  patience 

He  sate  in  fell  despite. 
Till  this  dracontine  cockatrice 

Should  break  its  way  to  light 
Meantime  his  angry  heart  to  cheer. 
He  thought  that  all  this  while  no  fear 

The  Antiocheans  stood  in. 
Of  what  on  deadliest  vengeance  bent 
With  imperturbable  intent 

He  there  for  them  was  brooding. 

The  months  of  incubation 

At  length  were  duly  past. 
And  now  the  infernal  Dragon-chick 

Hath  burst  its  shell  at  last; 
At  which  long-look'd-for  sight  enrapt. 
For  joy  the  fother  Dragon  clapt 

His  brazen  wings  like  thunder. 
So  loudly  that  the  mighty  sound 
Was  like  an  earthquake  f^lt  around 

And  all  above  and  under. 

The  diabolic  youngling 

Came  out  no  callow  birth. 
Puling,  defenceless,  blind  and  weak. 

Like  bird  or  beast  of  earth; 
Or  man,  most  helpless  thing  of  all 
That  fiy,  or  swim,  or  creep,  or  crawl; 

But  in  his  perfect  figure; 
His  horns,  his  dreadful  tail,  his  sting, 
Scales,  teeth,  and  claws,  and  every  thing 

Complete  and  in  their  vigour. 

The  Old  Dragon  was  delighted, 

And  proud  withal  to  see 
In  what  perfection  he  had  hatch'd 

His  hellish  progeny ; 
And  round  and  round,  with  fold  on  fold. 
His  tail  about  the  imp  he  roll'd 

In  fond  and  close  enlacement ; 
And  neck  round  neck  with  many  a  turn 
He  coll'd,  which  was,  you  may  discern. 

Their  manner  of  embracement. 
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THE  YOUNG  DRAGON. 

PART   II. 

A  VOICE  was  heard  in  Antioch, 

Whence  utter'd  none  could  know, 
But  flrom  their  sleep  it  wakened  all. 

Proclaiming  Woe,  woe,  woe  ! 
It  sounded  here,  it  sounded  there. 
Within,  without,  and  every  where, 

A  terror  and  a  warning ; 
Repeated  thrice  the  dreadful  word 
By  every  living  soul  was  heard 

Before  the  hour  of  morning. 

And  in  the  air  a  rushing 

Fass'd  over,  in  the  night; 
And  as  it  pass'd,  there  pass'd  with  it 

A  meteoric  light ; 
The  blind  that  piercing  light  intense 
Felt  in  their  long  seal'd  visual  sense, 

With  sudden  short  sensation : 
The  deaf  that  rushing  in  the  sky 
Could  hear,  and  that  portentous  cry 

Reach'd  them  with  consternation. 

The  astonished  Antiocheans 

Impatiently  await 
The  break  of  day,  not  knowing  when 

Or  what  might  be  their  fote. 
Alas !  what  then  the  people  hear. 
Only  with  certitude  of  fear 

Their  sinking  hearts  affrighted  ; 
For  in  the  fertile  vale  below. 
Came  news  that,  in  that  night  of  woe, 

A  Dragon  had  alighted. 

It  was  no  earthly  monster 

In  Libyan  deserts  nurst ; 
Nor  had  the  Lema  lake  sent  forth 

This  winged  worm  accurst; 
The  Old  Dragon's  own  laid  egg  was  this, 
The  fierce  Young  Dragon  of  the  abyss, 

Who  fh>m  the  fiery  fountdn. 
Through  earth's  concavities  that  night 
Had  made  his  way,  and  taken  flight 

Out  of  a  burning  mountain. 

A  voice  that  went  before  him 

The  cry  of  woe  prefcrr'd ; 
The  motion  of  his  brazen  wings 

Was  what  the  deaf  had  heard  ; 
The  flashing  of  his  eyes,  that  light 
The  which  upon  their  inward  sight 

The  blind  had  felt  astounded  ; 
What  wonder  then,  when  from  the  wall 
They  saw  him  in  the  vale,  if  all 

With  terror  were  confounded. 

Compared  to  that  strong  armour 

Of  scales  which  he  was  in. 
The  hide  of  a  rhinoceros 

Was  Uke  a  lady's  skin. 
A  battering  ram  might  play  in  vain 
Upon  his  head,  with  might  and  main. 


Though  flfty  men  had  work*d  it ; 
And  flrom  his  tail  they  saw  him  fling 
Out,  like  a  rocket,  a  long  sting. 

When  he  for  pastime  jerk'd  it 

To  whom  of  Gods  or  Heroes 

Should  they  for  aid  apply  ? 
Where  should  they  look  for  succour  now. 

Or  whither  should  they  fly  ? 
For  now  no  Demigods  were  found 
Like  those  whose  deathless  deeds  abound 

In  ancient  song  and  story ; 
No  Hercules  was  then  on  earth. 
Nor  yet  of  her  SuGeoiige's  birth 

Could  Cappadocia  glory. 

And  even  these  against  him 

Had  found  their  strength  but  small ; 
He  could  have  swallowed  Hercules, 

Club,  lion-skin,  and  all. 
Yea  had  St.  George  himself  been  there 
Upon  the  fiercest  steed  that  e*er 

To  battle  bore  bestrider. 
This  dreadful  Dragon  in  his  might, 
One  mouthfiil  only,  and  one  bite. 

Had  made  of  horse  and  rider. 

They  see  how  unavailing 

All  human  force  must  prove ; 
Oh  might  their  earnest  prayers  obtain 

Protection  from  above  1 
The  Christians  sought  our  Lady's  shrine 
To  invocate  her  aid  divine ; 

And,  with  a  like  emotion. 
The  Pagans  on  that  fearful  day 
Took  to  Diana's  fane  their  way. 

And  oflTer'd  their  devotion. 

But  there  the  off'ended  Goddess 

Beheld  them  with  a  frown ; 
The  indignant  altar  heaved  itself 

And  shook  their  offerings  down ; 
The  Priestess  with  a  deathlike  hue 
Pale  as  the  marble  Image  grew. 

The  marble  Image  redden'd ; 
And  these  poor  suppliants  at  the  sight 
Felt  in  fre^  access  of  affHght 

Their  hearts  within  them  deaden'd. 

Behold  the  marble  eyebidls 

With  life  and  motion  shine  ! 
And  from  the  moving  marble  lips 

There  comes  a  voice  divine. 
A  demon  voice,  by  all  the  crowd 
Distinctly  heard,  nor  low,  nor  loud. 

But  deep  and  clear  and  thrilling ; 
And  carrying  to  the  soul  such  dread 
That  they  perforce  must  what  it  said 

Obey,  however  unwilling. 

Hear  I  hear  I  it  said,  ye  people  t 

The  ancient  Gods  have  sent 
In  anger  for  your  long  neglect 

This  signal  punishment. 
To  mortal  Mary  vows  were  paid. 
And  prayers  prefcrr'd,  and  ofibrlngs  made ; 
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Our  temples  were  deserted ; 
Now  when  our  vengeance  makes  ye  wise 
Unto  your  proper  Deities 

In  fear  ye  have  reverted  1 

Hear  now  the  dreadftil  Judgement 

For  this  which  ye  have  done, 
The  infernal  Dragon  will  devour 

Tour  daughters,  one  hy  one ; 
A  Christian  Yirgln  every  day 
Ye  must  present  him  for  his  prey. 

With  garlands  deck'd,  as  meet  is : 
That  with  the  Christians  he  hegins 
Is  what,  in  mercy  to  your  sins 

Ye  owe  to  my  entreaties. 

Whether,  if  to  my  worship 

Ye  now  continue  true, 
I  may,  when  these  are  all  consumed, 

Avert  the  ill  fh>m  you : 
That  on  the  Ancient  Oods  depends. 
If  they  be  made  once  more  your  friends 

By  your  sincere  repentance : 
But  for  the  present,  no  delay ; 
Cast  lots  among  ye,  and  obey 

The  inexorable  sentence. 
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THE  YOUNG  DRAGON. 

PART   III. 

THoaoH  to  the  Pagan  priesthood 

A  triumph  this  might  seem. 
Few  fiimilies  there  were  who  thus 

Could  in  their  grief  misdeem ; 
For  oft  in  those  distracted  days. 
Parent  and  child  went  different  ways. 

The  sister  and  the  brother ; 
And  when  in  spirit  moved,  the  wife 
Chose  one  religious  course  of  life. 

The  husband  took  the  other. 

Therefore  in  every  household 

Was  seen  the  fiice  of  fear ; 
They  who  were  safe  themselves,  exposed 

In  those  whom  they  held  dear. 
The  lists  are  made,  and  in  the  urn 
The  names  are  placed  to  wait  their  turn 

For  this  &r  worse  than  slaughter  ; 
And  from  that  fatal  urn,  the  first 
Drawn  for  this  dreadful  death  accurst 

Was  of  Fithyrlan^s  daughter. 

With  Christian-like  composure 

Marana  heard  her  lot. 
And  though  her  countenance  at  first 

Grew  pale,  she  trembled  not 
Not  for  herself  the  Virgin  grieved ; 
She  knew  in  whom  she  had  believed, 

Knew  that  a  crown  of  glory 
In  Heaven  would  rea>mpense  her  worth, 
And  her  good  name  remain  on  earth 

The  theme  of  sacred  story. 

Her  fears  were  for  her  fiither. 
How  he  should  bear  this  grief. 

Poor  wretched  heathen,  if  he  still 
Bemain'd  in  misbelief; 


Her  looks  amid  the  multitude. 

Who  struck  with  deep  compassion  stood. 

Are  seeking  for  Pithyrian : 
He  cannot  bear  to  meet  her  eye. 
Where  goest  thou  ?  whither  wouldst  thou  fly. 

Thou  miserable  Syrian  ? 

Hath  sudden  hope  inspired  him. 

Or  is  it  in  despair 
That  through  the  throng  he  made  his  way 

And  sped  he  knew  not  where  ? 
For  how  could  he  the  sight  sustain 
When  now  the  sacrificial  train 

Inhumanly  surround  her ! 
How  bear  to  see  her  when  with  flowers 
From  rosiers  and  from  jasmine  bowers 

They  like  a  victim  crown'd  her  I 

He  knew  not  why  nor  whither 

So  fast  he  hurried  thence. 
But  felt  like  one  possess'd  by  some 

Controlling  influence, 
Nor  tum'd  he  to  Diana's  fane. 
Inly  assured  that  prayers  were  vidn 

If  made  for  such  protection ; 
His  pagan  fiiith  he  now  forgot. 
And  the  wild  way  he  took  was  not 

His  own,  but  Heaven's  direction* 

He  who  had  never  enter'd 

A  Christian  church  till  then. 
Except  in  idle  mood  profane 

To  view  the  ways  of  men. 
Now  to  a  Christian  church  made  straight, 
And  hastened  through  its  open  gate. 

By  his  good  Angel  guided, 
And  thinking,  though  he  knew  not  why. 
That  there  some  blessed  Power  on  high 

Had  help  for  him  provided. 

Wildly  he  look'd  about  him 

On  many  a  form  divine. 
Whose  Image  o'er  its  altar  stood, 

And  many  a  sculptured  shrine. 
In  which  believers  might  behold 
Relics  more  precious  than  the  gold 

And  jewels  which  encased  them. 
With  painful  search  fh)ro  far  and  near 
Brought  to  be  venerated  here 

Where  piety  had  placed  them. 

There  stood  the  Virgin  Mother 

Crown'd  with  a  starry  wreath. 
And  there  the  aweful  Crucifix, 

Appear'd  to  bleed  and  breathe ; 
Martyrs  to  whom  their  palm  is  given. 
And  sainted  Maids  who  now  in  Heaven 

With  glory  are  invested  : 
Glancing  o'er  these  his  rapid  eye 
Toward  one  image  that  stood  nigh 

Was  drawn,  and  there  it  rested. 

The  countenance  that  fix'd  him 

Was  of  a  sun-burnt  mien, 
The  fare  was  like  a  Prophet's  face 

Inspired,  but  yet  serene ; 
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His  anns  and  legs  and  feet  were  bare ; 
The  raiment  was  of  earners  hair, 

That,  loosely  hanging  round  him. 
Fell  from  the  shoulders  to  the  knee ; 
And  round  the  loins,  though  elsewhere  firee, 

A  leathern  girdle  bound  him. 

With  his  right  arm  uplifted 

The  great  Precursor  stood. 
Thus  represented  to  the  life 

In  carved  and  painted  wood. 
Below  the  real  arm  was  laid 
Within  a  crystal  shrine  display*d 

For  public  veneration ; 
Not  now  of  flesh  and  blood, . .  but  bone. 
Sinews,  and  shrivell*d  skin  alone, 

In  ghastly  preservation. 

Moved  by  a  secret  impulse 

Which  he  could  not  withstand, 
Let  me,  Pithyrian  cried,  adore 

That  blessed  arm  and  hand  I 
This  day,  this  miserable  day, 
My  pagan  faith  I  put  away. 

Allure  it  and  abhor  it ; 
And  in  the  Saints  I  put  my  trust. 
And  in  the  Cross  ;  and,  if  I  must. 

Will  die  a  Martyr  for  it 

This  is  the  arm  whose  succour 

Heaven  brings  me  here  to  seek  ! 
Oh  let  me  press  it  to  my  lips. 

And  so  its  aid  bespeak ! 
A  strong  faith  makes  me  now  presume 
That  when  to  this  unhappy  doom 

A  hellish  power  hath  brought  ber, 
The  heavenly  hand  whose  mortal  mold 
I  humbly  worship,  will  unfold 

Its  strength,  and  save  my  daughter. 

The  Sacristan  with  wonder 

And  pity  heard  his  prayer. 
And  placed  the  relic  in  his  hand 

As  he  knelt  humbly  there. 
Right  thankftilly  the  kneeling  man 
To  that  confiding  Sacristan 

Retum*d  it,  after  kissing ; 
And  he  within  its  crystal  shrine 
Replaced  the  precious  arm  divine, 

Nor  saw  that  aught  was  missing. 


THE  YOUNG  DRAGON. 

PART   IV. 

Oh  piety  audacious  I 

Oh  boldness  of  belief  I 
Oh  sacrilegious  force  of  faith. 

That  then  inspired  the  thief! 
Oh  wonderful  extent  of  love. 
That  Saints  enthroned  in  bliss  above 

Should  bear  such  profonation. 
And  not  by  some  immediate  act. 
Striking  the  offender  in  the  fkct, 

Prevent  the  perpetration  I 


But  sure  the  Saint  that  impulse 

Himself  from  Heaven  had  sent. 
In  mercy  predetermining 

The  marvellous  event; 
So  inconceivable  a  thought, 
Seeming  with  such  irreverence  fhiught 

Could  else  have  no  beginning ; 
Nor  else  might  such  a  deed  be  done, 
As  then  Pithyrian  ventured  on. 

Yet  had  no  fear  of  sinning. 

Not  as  that  Church  he  enter'd 

Did  he  fh)m  it  depart. 
Like  one  bewildered  by  his  grief^ 

But  confident  at  heart ; 
Triumphantly  he  went  his  way 
And  bore  the  Holy  Thumb  away. 

Elated  with  his  plunder ; 
That  Holy  Thumb  which  well  he  knew 
Could  pierce  the  Dragon  through  and  through, 

Like  Jupiter's  own  thunder. 

Meantime  was  meek  Marana 

For  sacrifice  array'd. 
And  now  in  sad  procession  forth 

They  led  the  flower-crown'd  Maid. 
Of  this  infernal  triumph  vain. 
The  Pagan  Priests  precede  the  train. 

Oh  hearts  devoid  of  pity ! 
And  to  behold  the  abhorr'd  event, 
At  far  or  nearer  distance  went 

The  whole  of  that  great  dty. 

The  Christians  go  to  succour 

The  sufferer  with  their  prayers. 
The  Pagans  to  a  spectacle 

Which  dreadftilly  declares. 
In  this  their  over-ruling  hour, 
Their  Gods'  abominable  power ; 

Yet  not  without  emotion 
Of  grief,  and  horror,  and  remorse. 
And  natural  piety,  whose  force 

Prevail'd  o'er  fidse  devotion. 

The  walls  and  towers  are  cluster*d. 

And  every  hill  and  height 
That  overlooks  the  vale,  is  tbrong*d 

For  this  accursed  sight 
Why  art  thou  joyful,  thou  green  Earth? 
Wherefore,  ye  happy  Birds,  your  mirth 

Are  ye  in  carols  voicing? 
And  thou,  O  Sun,  in  yon  blue  sky 
How  canst  thou  hold  thy  course  on  high 

This  day,  as  if  rcgoicing  ? 

Already  the  procession 

Hath  pass'd  the  city  gate. 
And  now  along  the  vale  it  moves 

With  solemn  pace  sedate. 
And  now  the  spot  before  them  lies 
Where  waiting  for  his  promised  prise 

The  Dragon's  chosen  haunt  is ; 
Blacken'd  beneath  his  blasting  feet, 
Though  yesterday  a  green  retreat 

Beside  the  clear  Orontea. 
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There  the  procession  halted ; 

The  Priests  on  either  hand 
Dividing  then,  a  long  array. 

In  order  took  their  stand. 
Midway  between,  the  Blaid  is  left 
Alone,  of  human  aid  bereft : 

The  Dragon  now  hath  spied  her ; 
But  in  that  moment  of  most  need, 
Arriving  breathless  with  his  speed, 

Her  Father  stood  beside  her. 

On  came  the  Dragon  rampant. 

Half  running,  half  on  wing. 
His  tail  uplifted  o*er  his  back 

In  many  a  spiral  ring  ; 
His  scales  he  ruffled  in  his  pride. 
His  braxen  pennons  waving  wide 

Were  gloriously  distended ; 
His  nostrils  smoked,  his  eyes  flash*d  fire. 
His  lips  were  drawn,  and  in  his  ire 

His  mighty  Jaws  extended. 

On  came  the  Dragon  rampant. 

Expecting  there  no  check. 
And  open-mouth*d  to  swallow  both 

He  stretch*d  his  bumlsh'd  neck. 
Pithyrian  put  his  daughter  by, 
Waiting  for  this  with  watchful  eye 

And  ready  to  prevent  it ; 
Within  arm's  length  he  let  him  come. 
Then  in  he  threw  the  Holy  Thumb, 

And  down  his  throat  he  sent  it 

The  hugest  brazen  mortar 

That  ever  yet  fired  bomb. 
Could  not  have  check*d  this  fiendish  beast 

As  did  that  Holy  Thumb. 
He  staggered  as  he  wheel'd  short  round, 
His  loose  feet  scraped  along  the  ground, 

To  lift  themselves  unable : 
His  pennons  in  their  weakness  fiagg*d. 
His  tail  erected  late,  now  dragged, 

Just  like  a  long  wet  cable. 

A  rumbling  and  a  tumbling 

Was  heard  in  his  inside, 
He  gasp*d,  he  panted,  he  lay  down. 

He  rolled  fh>m  side  to  side  : 
He  moan'd,  he  groan'd,  he  snuff  *d,  he  snored* 
He  growl'd,  he  howVd,  he  raved,  he  roar'd ; 

But  loud  as  were  his  clamours, 
Far  louder  was  the  inward  din, 
Like  a  hundred  braziers  working  in 

A  caldron  with  their  hammers. 

The  hammering  came  faster. 

More  fiiint  the  moaning  sound. 
And  now  his  body  swells,  and  now 

It  rises  'fh)m  the  ground. 
Not  upward  with  his  own  consent. 
Nor  borne  by  his  own  wings  he  went. 

Their  vigour  was  abated ; 
But  lifted  no  one  could  tell  how 
By  power  unseen,  with  which  he  now 

Was  visibly  inflated. 
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Abominable  Dragon, 

Now  art  thou  overmatch*d, 
And  better  had  it  been  for  thee 

That  thou  hadst  ne*er  been  hatch'd ; 
For  now,  distended  like  a  ball 
To  its  fUll  stretch,  in  sight  of  all. 

The  body  mounts  ascendant ; 
The  head  before,  the  tail  behind. 
The  wings,  like  sails  that  want  a  wind. 

On  either  side  are  pendant. 

Not  without  special  mercy 

Was  he  thus  borne  on  high. 
Till  he  appeared  no  bigger  than 

An  Eagle  in  the  sky. 
For  when  about  some  three  miles  height, 
Tet  still  in  perfect  reach  of  sight. 

Oh,  wonder  of  all  wonders ! 
He  burst  in  pieces,  with  a  sound 
Heard  for  a  hundred  leagues  around. 

And  like  a  thousand  thunders. 

But  had  that  great  explosion 

Been  in  the  lower  sky. 
All  Antioch  would  have  been  laid 

In  ruins,  certainly. 
And  in  that  vast  assembled  rout 
Who  crowded  joyfully  about 

Pithyrian  and  his  daughter. 
The  splinters  of  the  monster's  hide 
Must  needs  have  made  on  every  side 

A  very  dreadful  slaughter. 

So  fur  the  broken  pieces 

Were  now  dispersed  around. 
And  shiver'd  so  to  dust,  that  not 

A  fhigment  e*cr  was  found. 
The  Holy  Thumb  (so  it  is  thought) 
When  it  this  miracle  had  wrought 

At  once  to  Heaven  ascended  : 
As  if,  when  it  had  thus  display*d 
Its  power,  and  saved  the  Christian  Maid, 

Its  work  on  earth  was  ended. 

But  at  Constantinople 

The  arm  and  hand  were  shown, 
Until  the  mighty  Ottoman 

0*erthrew  the  Grecian  throne. 
And  when  the  Monks  this  tale  who  told 
To  pious  visitors  would  hold 

The  holy  hand  for  kissing. 
They  never  fail'd,  with  faith  devout. 
In  confirmation  to  point  out, 

That  there  the  Thumb  was  missing. 

Kctwick,  1829. 


EPIIiOGDE  TO  THE  YOUNG  DRAGON. 

I  TOLD  my  tale  of  the  Holy  Thumb 

That  split  the  Dragon  asunder. 
And  my  daughters  made  great  eyes  as  they  heard, 

Which  were  full  of  delight  and  wonder. 
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With  listening  lips  and  looks  Intent, 

There  sate  an  eager  boy, 
Who  shouted  sometimes  and  clapt  his  hands, 

And  could  not  sit  still  for  Joy. 

But  when  I  look*d  at  my  Mistress's  face. 

It  was  all  too  grave  the  while  ; 
And  when  I  ceased,  roethought  there  was  more 

Of  reproof  than  of  praise  in  her  smile. 

That  smile  I  read  aright,  for  thus 

Reprovingly  said  she, 
«  Such  tales  are  meet  for  youthful  ears 

But  give  little  content  to  me. 

««  From  thee  far  rather  would  I  hear 

Some  sober,  sadder  lay. 
Such  as  I  oft  have  heard,  well  pleased 

Before  those  locks  were  grey." 

**  Nay,  Mistress  mine,"  I  made  reply, 

**  The  autumn  hath  its  flowers. 
Nor  ever  Is  the  sky  more  gay 

Than  in  its  evening  hours. 

**  Our  good  old  Cat,  Earl  Tomlemagne, 

Upon  a  warm  spring  day. 
Even  like  a  kitten  at  its  sport. 

Is  sometimes  seen  to  play. 

**  That  sense  which  held  me  back  in  youth 

From  all  intemperate  gladness. 
That  same  good  instinct  bids  me  shun 

Unprofitable  sadness. 

•*  Nor  marvel  you  if  I  prefer 

Of  playful  themes  to  sing. 
The  October  grove  hath  brighter  tints 

Than  Summer  or  than  Spring : 

«*  For  o*er  the  leaves  before  they  &11 

Such  hues  hath  Nature  thrown. 
That  the  woods  wear  in  sunless  days 

A  sunshine  of  their  own. 


**  Why  should  I  seek  to  call  forth  tears  ? 

The  source  fipom  whence  we  weep 
Too  near  the  surface  lies  in  youth. 

In  age  it  lies  too  deep. 


**  Enough  of  foresight  sid,  too  moch 

Of  retrospect  have  I ; 
And  well  for  mc  that  I  sometimes 

Can  put  those  feelings  by ; 

**  From  public  ills,  and  thoughts  that  else 
Blight  weigh  me  down  to  earth. 

That  I  can  gain  some  intervais 
For  healthful,  hopefUl  mirth ; 

**  That  I  can  sport  in  tales  which  suit 

Toung  auditors  like  these. 
Yet,  if  I  err  not,  may  content 

The  few  I  seek  to  please. 

<*  I  know  in  what  responsive  minds 

My  lightest  lay  will  wake 
A  sense  of  pleasure,  for  its  own. 

And  for  its  author's  sake. 

**  I  know  the  eyes  in  which  the  light 

Of  memory  will  appear; 
I  know  the  Ups  which  while  they  read 

Will  wear  a  smile  sincere : 

**  The  hearts  to  which  my  sportive  song 
The  thought  of  days  will  bring. 

When  they  and  I,  whose  Winter  now 
Comes  on,  were  in  our  Spring. 

**  And  I  their  well  known  voices  too, 

Though  far  away,  can  hear. 
Distinctly,  even  as  when  in  dreams 

They  reach  the  inward  ear. 

** «  There  speaks  the  man  we  knew  of  yore,* 

Well  pleased  I  hear  them  say, 
*  Such  was  he  in  his  lighter  moods 

Before  our  heads  were  grey. 

**  *  Buoyant  he  was  in  spirit,  quick 

Of  fimcy,  blithe  of  heart. 
And  Care  and  Time  and  Change  have  left 

Untouched  his  better  part* 

**  Thus  say  my  morning  fHends  who  now 

Are  in  the  vale  of  years. 
And  I,  save  such  as  thus  may  rise, 

Would  draw  no  other  tears.** 

Knwiek,  18S9. 
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PREFACE. 

One  of  my  friends  observed  to  me  in  a  letter,  that 
many  stories  which  are  said  to  be  founded  on  &ct, 
have  in  reality  been  foundered  on  it  This  is  the 
case  if  there  be  any  gross  violation  committed  or  ig- 
norance betrayed  of  historical  manners  in  the  promi- 
nent parts  of  a  narrative  wherein  the  writer  affects 
to  olMerve  them :  or  when  the  ground- work  is 
taken  fh>m  some  part  of  history  so  popular  and  well 
known,  that  any  mixture  of  fiction  disturbs  the  sense 
of  truth.  Still  more  so,  if  the  sutject  be  in  itself  so 
momentous  that  any  alloy  of  invention  must  of  ne- 
cessity debase  it :  but  most  of  all  in  themes  drawn 
frooi  Scripture,  whether  from  the  more  fkmiliar  or 
the  more  awAil  portions ;  for  when  what  is  true  is 
sacred,  whatever  may  be  added  to  it  is  so  surely  felt 
to  be  fidse,  that  it  appears  profane. 

Founded  on  fact  the  Poem  is,  which  is  here  com- 
mitted to  the  world :  but  whatever  may  be  its  defects, 
it  is  liable  to  none  of  these  ol^ections.  The  story  is 
so  singular,  so  simple,  and  withal  so  complete,  that 
it  must  have  been  ii^jured  by  any  alteration.  How 
fidthfUlly  it  has  been  followed,  the  reader  may  per- 
ceive if  he  chooses  to  consult  the  abridged  transla- 
tion of  Dobrixboffer*8  History  of  the  Abipones ;  and 
for  those  who  may  be  gratified  with  what  Pinkerton 
has  well  called  the  lively  singularity  of  the  old 
man's  Latin,  the  passage  from  the  original  is  here 
ful^oined. 

**  Ad  Australes  fluvii  Empalado  ripas  Hispanorum 
turma  Herbe  Paraquaricse  conficiendie  operam  dabat 
Deficientibus  Jam  arboribus,  k  quibus  ilia  folia  rescin- 
duntur,  exploratores  tres  emiserant,  qui  trans  illud 
flumen  arbores  desideratas  investigarent.  Forte  in 
tugurium,  agrumque  fhimento  Tiut:ico  consitum  in- 
cidere,  ex  quo  banc  sylvam  barbarorum  contubemiis 
scatere  perperam  arguebant  H»c  notitia  tanto 
omnes  perculit  metu,  ut  suspenso,  ad  quem  conducti 
fiierant,  labore  suis  aliquamdiu  in  tugurils  laterent, 
ut  limax  intra  concham.  Diu  noctuque  hostilis  ag- 
gressio  formidabatur.  Ad  liberandos  se  hoc  terrore 
cursor  ad  S.  Joachim!  oppidum  missus,  qui,  ut  bar- 
baros  istic  habitantcs  perquiramus,  inventosque  ad 
nostram  transferamus  coloniam  fiagitavit  Sine  tcr- 
giversatione  operam  addixi  meam.  Licet  trium  heb- 
domadum  itincre  dcfunctus  Nato  servatori  sacra  die 
ex  Mbaebera  domum  redlerim,  S.  Joannis  apostoli 
festo  iter  mox  aggressus  sum  cum  quadraginta  Lido- 
rum  meorum  comitatu.  Fluvils  ob  continuatum  dies 
complures  imbrem  turgentibus  profectio  perardua 
nobis  exstitit  Accepto  ex  Hispanorum  tugurio 
▼iarum  duce,  tnyectoque  flumine  Empalado  sylvas 
omnes  ad  fluvii  Mondiag  miri  ripas  usque  attcntis 
oculis  pervagati,  tertlo  demum  die,  humano,  quod 


deteximus,  vestigio  nos  ducente  Kdiculam  attigimus, 
ubi  mater  vetula,  cum  Alio  vicesimum,  flliaque  quin- 
tum  decimum  annum  agente  annis  abhinc  multis 
degcbat.  Quibus  in  latebris  Indi  alii  versarentur,  a 
me  rogata  mater,  neminem  mortalium  prster  se, 
binasque  proles,  his  in  sylvis  superesse,  omnes,  qui 
per  banc  vidniam  habitaverant,  variolarum  dira  peste 
dudum  extinctos  ftiisse,  respondit  De  dlcti  veritate 
ancipitem  me  dum  observaret  filius :  tuto,  ait,  fidem 
adhibueris  matri  mee  ista  afiirmanti :  namque  ipsus 
ego  uxorem  mihl  qusesiturus  remotissimaa  etiam 
sylvas  identidem  percursavi,  quin  tamen  vel  hominls 
umbram  reperirem  uspiam.  En  I  natune  instinctu 
adolescens  barbarus,  com'ugium  cum  sorore  sibi  neu- 
tiquam  licere,  intellexit  Is  multis  post  mensibus 
meo  in  oppido,  nullos  prster  se  homines  illis  in  syhris 
degere,  iterum,  iterumque  ingenue  mihi  asseveravit 
Idem  confirmarunt  Hlspani,  k  quibus  evocatus  sum, 
ultra  biennium  in  conquirenda  herba  dein  per  illas 
sylvas  occupati,  non  mediocri  cum  quaestu. 

"Yetulam  matrem  congruls  argumentis  hortatus 
sum  ad  meum  ut  oppidum,  siquidem  luberet,  com- 
migraret  ocyus,  se,  suosque  meliori  fortuna  illic 
usuros,  pollicitus.  Lubenter  invitatloni  mc«  ob- 
temperaturam  se,  respondit ;  rem  unlearn  migrationi 
sus  obstare.  Sunt  mihi,  ait,  tres,  quos  coram  vides, 
apri  i  prima  ictate  mansuefacti ;  nos  quoquo  euntes 
caniculi  more  sequuntur.  Hi,  si  campum  aridum 
videant,  vel  extra  sylvarum  umbram  a  sole  ardenti 
videantur,  peribunt  confestim,  timeo.  Hanc  soU- 
citudinem,  quseso,  animo  ^icias  tuo,  reposui ;  cordi 
mihi  fore  chara  animalcula,  nil  dubites.  Sole  cstu- 
ante  umbram,  ubi  ubi  demum,  captabimus.  Keque 
lacuns,  amnes,  paludes,  ubi  refrigerentur  tua  hsc 
corcula,  usquam  deerunt.  Talibus  delinita  pro- 
missis  sc  nobisciun  ituram,  spopondit  £t  vero 
postridie  iter  ingressi,  calendis  Januarii  incoluraes 
oppidum  attigimus,  licet  per  viam  blnie  fblminibos, 
imbribusque  horrendis  fcets  tempestates  nobis  in- 
cubuerint,  ac  tigris  rugitu  assiduo  totam  per  noctem 
minltans  nobis  iterum,  iterumque  propinquirit 
Hispanos,  quels  matrem  duabus  cum  prolibus  fwr 
transennam  exhibui,  nihilque  omnino  Indorum  syl- 
vestrium  in  tota  late  vicinia  superesse,  signiflcavi, 
timoris  sui  et  puduit,  et  pccnituiL  Autumaverant 
equidem  sylvas  Empalado,  et  Mondag  fluminibos 
inteijectas  barbarorum  habitationibus,  perinde  at 
formicis,  undique  scatere.  Jam  de  forma,  haM- 
tudine,  vivendi  ratlone,  quam  in  matre,  Qusque 
prolibus  observaveram,  dicendum  obiter  aliquid. 
Ab  ineimte  state  in  Mondag  litoribus,  cuUcum, 
serpentum,  aliorumque  animalculorum  noxiorum 
flrequentia  oppido  infectis  consedere.  Primamm 
ramis  tuguriolum  definiebatur.  Aqua  semper  lutu- 
lenta  potum;  arborum  fhictus,  alces,  damube,  ca- 
niculi, aves  variA,  frumentum  Turcicura,  radktf 
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arborls  mandio  dapem ;  tela  ex  folIU  caraqaatA 
contcxta  vestitum,  lectumque  pnebuere.  Mel,  quod 
exesis  in  arboribus  passim  prostat,  inter  cupedias 
numerabatur.  Tabaca;,  quam  p^i  vocant  Quaranii, 
fumum  ex  arundine,  cui  ligneum  vasculum  cacabi 
instar  prscfixum,  diu  noctuque  hauscrat  vetula; 
filius  tabacs  folia  in  pulvcrem  redacta  ore  mandere 
nunquara  desiit  Concha  ad  lapidem  exacuta  pro 
cultro  utebantur,  interdum  arundine  flssa.  Ado- 
lescens,  matris  sororisque  nutricius,  bina  ferri  frus- 
tilla,  cultri  olim  confracti  reliquias,  pollicem  lata,  et 
pollice  nil  longiora,  ligno,  ceu  manubrio  inserta, 
cera  flloque  circumligata,  cingulo  gcstabat  suo.  Hoc 
instruraento  sagittas  scitissirac  elaborare,  decipulas  d 
ligno  ad  capiendas  alces  facere,  arbores,  ubi  mellis 
indicium  vlderat,  perfodere,  aliaque  id  genus  precstare 
solebat  Cum  argilla,  e  qua  ollae  conflciuntur,  nus- 
quam  esset,  carnibus  assis,  non  coctis,  vescebantur 
per  omnem  vitam.  Herbs  Paraquarics  folia  non  nisi 
frigida  perfudere,  cum  vas,  quo  aquam  recepto  more 
calefacerent,  non  haberent  Ignem  per  affrictum 
celerem  duorum  lignellorum  norunt  promptissime 
elicere,  omnium  Americanorum  more,  quod  alio 
loco  exponam  uberius.  Ad  restinguendam  sitlm 
aqua  palustri,  semperque,  ni  ab  Austro  fHgido  re- 
fk'igeretur  tantisper,  tepida  utcbantur,  cui  adfe- 
rends,  asservandieque  ingentes  cucurbits  pro  can- 
tharis  serviunt  Ut,  quam  curta  illis  domi  fUerlt 
suppellex,  porro  videas  de  eorum  vestitu  focienda 
est  mentio. 

**  Juveni  lacema  d  caraquatA  fills  concinnata  h 
scapulis  ad  genua  utrinque  defluebat;  ventre  funi- 
culis  pnecincto,  d  quibus  cucurbitam  tabacs  pul- 
verihus,  quos  mandit,  plenam  suspendit  Rete  crassi- 
oribus  e  fills  matri  lectus  noctu,  interdiu  vestis  fuit 
unica. 

**  PuellK  pariter  breve  reticulum,  in  quo  noctibus 
cubabat,  per  diem  vestitus  iustar  fuerat  Cum  nimis 
diaphana  mihi  vid«;retur,  ut  verecundise  consultum 
irem  in  Indorum  Hispanorumque  prH^sentia,  linteum 
gossipinuni,  quo  lutas  manus  tcrgimus,  illius  nuditati 
tegendffi  destinavL  Puella  linteum,  quod  illi  Indi 
mei  porrexerant,  iterura  iterumque  complicatum 
papyri  instar,  capiti  imposult  suo,  ceu  clypeum  con- 
tra soils  estus;  verum  admonita  ab  Indis  illo  se 
involvit.  Juveni  quoque,  ne  vcrccundos  oflTenderet 
oculos,  perixomata  linea,  quibus  in  itineribus  contra 
culicum  morsus  caput  obvolveram  meum,  invito 
obtrusL  Prius  celsis&imas  arbores  simii  velocitate 
scandebat,  ut  fructus  ab  apris  tribus  devorandos,  inde 
decerpereL  Caligis,  veluti  compedibus  impeditus,  vix 
gressum  flgere  potuit.  Tanta  rerum  penuria,  fhiga- 
Utate  tanta,  cum  in  solitudine  victitarent  semper,  ac 
anachoretarura  veterum  rigores,  asperitatesque  expe- 
rirentur,  sorte  sua  contentissimos,  tranquillo  animo, 
corporeque  morborum  nescios  illos  suspexL  Ex  quo 
palam  fit,  naturam  panels  contentam  esse  -,  erubescant 
illi,  quibus  saturandis  omandisque  totus  orbls  vix 
sufflcit  Ex  ultimis  terra?  flnibus,  ex  oceani,  sylvarum, 
camporum,  montium,  tellurisquc  gremio,  ex  elementls 
omnibus,  et  unde  non  ?  avidc  petuntur  subsidia,  qua 
ad  comendum  corpus  ad  oblectandum  palatum  fa- 
dunt.  Verum  dum  oblectare  se,  omareque  putant, 
se  onerant  opprimuntque.  Dum  delicias  multiplicant 
suas,  opes,  viresque  imminuunt  quotidie,  forms  ve- 
nustatem  labefoctant.  morbos  adsciscunt  sibi,  mor- 


temque  accelerant,  eo  infellciores,  quo  fuerint  delica- 
tiores. 

"  Tres  mei  sylvicols,  de  quibus  sermo,  rituum 
Quaraniis  barbaris  propriorum  vel  imniemores,  vel 
contcinptorcs,  fuerunt  Crinibus  passis,  sine  uUa  in- 
cisione  vel  ligamine,  incedebant  Juveni  nee  labium 
pertusum  nee  vertex  psittacorum  plumis  coronatus. 
Matri  filisque  inaures  nulls,  quamvis  ilia  collo  cir- 
cumdederit  monilis  loco  funiculum,  e  quo  f^ustilla 
ligni  pyramidati  sat  multi  ponderis  pendebant ;  e 
mutuo  illorum  collisu  ad  quemvis  gressum  strepitus 
edebatur.  Primo  conspectu  interrogavi  vetulam : 
num  ad  terrendos  culices  strepitans  hoc  monile  i 
collo  suspenderit?  moxque  globulorum  vitreorum 
exquisiti  coloris  fascem  ligneis  bis  ponderibus  sub- 
stltui.  Mater  flliusque  corpore  erant  procero,  tornuk 
honesta ;  filia  vultu  tam  candido,  tamque  eleganti,  ut 
4  Poetis  Dryadas  inter  Nymphas  Hamadryadasque 
numerari,  ab  Europso  quovis  pulchra  dici  tuto  pos- 
set Hilaritatem  decoram  aflfabilitati  conjunctam 
prs  se  ferebat  Nostro  adventu  repenthio  minime 
terreri,  recreari  potius  videbatur.  Quaranica  lingua 
loquentcs  nos  liberales  inter  cachlnnos  risit,  nos 
iUam  eadem  respondentem.  Cum  enim,  extra  alionim 
Indorum  socletatem,  fratri  matrique  duntaxat  collo- 
queretur,  verbis  Quaranicis  retentis  quidem,  ridicula 
qusdam  dialectus  irrepsit  Sic  quarafi  sol:  yagi 
luna :  cheragi  sgroto  diclmus  reliqul,  et  illud  c  cum 
subjecta  notula  veluti  s  pronunciamus,  quiirasn, 
ycLMMtt  ehercuti;  illi  quaratachi^  ycUtchi,  cheraUehi 
dicebant  Juvenis,  prster  matrem  sororemque,  nul- 
1am  unquam  vidit  foeminam ;  neque,  prster  patrem 
suum,  virum  aliquem.  Puella  matrem  duntaxat 
novit,  nullam  prsterea  foeminam.  Yirum,  prster 
fhitrem  suum,  ne  eminus  quidem  conspexit,  dum 
enim  utero  i  matre  gestabatur,  pater  ejus  a  tigride 
fuerat  discerptus.  Ad  fructus,  seu  humi  seu  in  ar- 
boribus natos,  conquirendos,  ad  ligna,  foco  necessaria, 
colligenda,  sylvam  dumetis,  arundinibus,  spinisqne 
horrentem  solers  puella  peragravit  quotidie,  quibus 
pedes  misere  pertusos  habebat.  Ne  incomitata  esset, 
psittacum  exilem  humero,  simiolum  brachio  insiden- 
tem  circumtulit  plcrumque,  nullo  tigrldum  metu, 
quels  omnis  ilia  vicinia  abundat,  vel  me  ipso  teste 
oculato.  Pridie  ^us  diei,  quo  in  istorum  contuber- 
nium  incurrimus,  parum  abfuit,  quin  dorroiens  a 
propinqua  jam  tigride  devorarer.  Indi  mei  ^us 
rugitu  expergc&cti  et  hastis  et  admotis  coleriter  igni- 
bus  vitam  servarunt  meam.  His  in  nemuribas  cum 
minor  sit  ferarum  copia,  tigrides  fame  stimulante 
fcrociunt  atrocius,  avidiusque  in  obvios  assillunt  ho- 
mines, quam  in  campis,  ubi,  cum  inflnita  vis  pt^corum 
omnis  generis  oberret,  prsda,  faraisque  remcdium, 
quoties  lubet,  illis  in  promptu  est  Novi  prosclyti 
in  oppido  mox  vestiti  reliquonim  more,  et  prs  reli- 
quis  quotidiano  cibo  liberaliter  refecti  sunt  Cura- 
tum  quoque  a  me  diligenter,  ad  sylvas  vicinas  cum 
aliis  ut  excurrant  frequentius,  umbra,  amcenaque  ar- 
borum,  quels  assueverant,  viriditate  fruit  uri.  Ex- 
perientia  equidero  novimus,  ut  pisces  extra  aquam 
cito  intereunt,  sic  barbaros  d  sylvis  ad  opplda  trans- 
latos  sspe  contabescere,  victus,  aerisque  mutatione, 
ac  soils  potissimum  sstu,  corporum  habitudinem  per- 
turbante,  quippe  qus  a  pueritia  humidis,  frigidius- 
culis,  opacisque  nemoribus  assueverunt  Idem  fuit 
matris,  fllii,  fllisque  nostro  in  oppido  &tum.    Paucis 
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ab  adventu  suo  hebdomadibus  gravedine,  rheuma- 
teque  totum  corpus  pervadente  tcntabantur  omnes. 
HU  oculomm,  auriumque  dolor,  ac  baud  roulto  post 
surditas  successit.  Mwrorc  aniini,  cibique  omnis 
fBistidium  vires  absumpsit  adeo,  ut  extrema  demum 
macies,  tabesque  nullis  remediis  proficientibus  con- 
sequcretur.  Aliquot  mensibus  languesccns  mater 
senicula.  Christians  discipliiuc  rudimentis  rite  im- 
buta,  sacroque  tincta  latice  prima  occubuit,  animo 
tarn  sereno,  Divinisque  voluntatibus  acqulescente,  ut 
illam  ad  supcros  transisse  nil  dubitaverim.  Puella, 
qus  plena  Tigoris  venustatlsque  oppidum  ingre- 
diebatur,  viribus  exhausta,  sui  omnino  jam  dissimills, 
floris  instar  paulatim  marcescens,  vix  ossibus  tassit, 
ac  denique  matrem  ad  tumulum  secuta  est,  et  nisi 
Tetaementissime  fallor,  ad  Cesium.  Quid  si  cum 
regum  sapicntissimo  dicamus:  illam  post  sacrum, 
quo  expiata  est,  baptisma  consummatum  in  brevi 
explevisse  tempore  multa :  placitam  Deo  fiiisse  ani* 
mam  illius :  raptam  esse,  ne  malitia  mutaret  intel- 
lectum  ejus,  niud  certissimum :  qui  innocentissinue 
puells  integritatem  laudibus,  funus  pncproperum 
lacrymis  non  prosequeretur,  neminem  in  oppido 
fuisse.  Frater  illius  tum  superstcs  eandem,  qua 
mater,  sororque  extinctn  sunt,  invaletudinem  sensit, 
sed,  quia  robustior,  superavit.  Quin  et  ex  orbillis, 
qui  multas  in  oppido  edebant  strages,  subinde  con- 
valuit  adeo,  ut  conflrmata  penitus  valetudine  nihil 
illi  porro  mctuendum  esse  vidcretur.  Hilari  erat 
animo,  statis  horis  sacram  adivit  sdcm,  Christiana 
dogmata  condidicit  perdiligentcr,  morigerum,  placi- 
dumque  se  prsebult  omnibus,  ac  frugis  optims  in- 
dicia passim  dedit  Ad  periclitandam  tamen  illius  in 
oppido  perseverantiam  tantisper  differcndum  qus 
bapUsmum  existimavi.  Hsc  inter  adest  forte  Indus 
Christianas,  qui  hunc  catechumenum  me  jubcnte 
suls  dudum  habebat  in  aidibus,  vir  probus,  et  agri 
dives.  Hie,  mi  Pater,  aiebat,  sylvicola  noster  equi- 
dem  optimc  valet,  verum  mihi  videtur  ad  deliran- 
dum  propcndere.  Mil  sibi  jam  dolerc,  sed  noctes 
sibi  insomnes  abire,  inquit,  spectabilem  sibi  matrem 
cum  sprore  adesse  quot  noctibus,  et  amica  voce  sibi 
dicere :  Ndecarayy  ndecaray  dnguy  nderemimd  a  eyrupi 
art)  yu  ydfi  ndererahahvne.  Sine  te,  qua^so,  baptizart 
Prsetcr  tuam  expectationem  veniemus  iterum  te  ab- 
ductune.  Hoc  alloquio,  hoc  aspectu,  sibi  somnum 
impediri,  ait  Jubeas  ilium  meo  nomine,  respondi, 
bono  esse  animo.  Tristem  matris,  sororisque,  qui- 
buscum,  per  omncm  statem  versatus  est,  recorda- 
tionem  somniorimi  cjusmodi  causam  esse.  lUas 
C€clo,  ut  quidem  mihi  verisimile,  receptas  nihil  jam 
negotii  his  in  tcrris  habere.  H»c  ego.  Verum 
paucos  post  dies  idem  redit  Indus,  cadem,  qus  nuper, 
refcrt,  suamque  de  timenda  catechumcni  dellratlone 
suspidonem  conflrmat  Aliquid  rei  subesse,  suspi- 
catus  actutum  ^us  in  domum  propero,  sedentem 
deprehendo.  Rogatus  a  me :  qui  se  habeat  ?  incolu- 
mem,  doloris  omnis  expertem  se  esse,  ridens  reponit ; 
addit  tamen:  vigilando  semper  se  noctem  agere, 
quod  mater  sororque  identidem  prsesentes  sibi  offe- 
rantur,  de  baptismo  accelerando  moneant,  et  inopi- 
nate  se  abducendum,  minentur;  idcirco  nullam  se 
quietis  partem  capere  posse  iterum,  iterumque  mihi 
affirroat  candore,  ut  semper  alias,  summo.  Somniari 
ab  illo  talia,  atquc  adeo  contemni  posse,  autuma- 
veram ;  memor  tamen,  somnla  monitiones  ccelcstes. 


Dei  oracula  non  rare  extitiflse,  uti  divinii  ex  literis 
patet,  in  negotio  tanti  moment!  visum  mihi  est  cate- 
chumcni et  securitati  et  tranquillitati  consaleR.  De 
illius  perseverantia,  de  religionis  capitum  sctentia 
sat  certus  prsemissus  interrogationlbusqoe  necesariis, 
eum  sacris  undis  mox  ablui,  Ludovid  nomine  iniig- 
nlvL  Hoc  a  me  prsstitum  23  Junii,  S.  Joannb 
Baptists  vigilia,  circa  horam  declmam  antemeridi- 
anam.  Eodem  die  circa  vesperum,  nullo  morbo  aut 
apoplexis  indido  accedente,  pladdissime  ezpiravit 

**  Hie  eventus,  universo  oppido  compertua,  quero- 
que  juratus  testari  possum,  in  admirationem  rapuit 
omnes.  Lectoris  arbitrio,  quid  de  hoc  sentiendom 
sit  rellnquo.  Munquam  tamen  in  animom  inducers 
meum  potui,  ut  factum  hoc  fortuitum  putarem. 
Eximis  Dei  dementis  tribuo,  quod  hi  tres  sylvicobe 
k  me  slnt  reperti  in  ignotis  sjivarura  latebris,  quod  ' 
mlhl  ad  oppidum  meum,  ad  amplectendam  religionem  ! 
se  hortanti,  morem  promptissime  gesserint,  quod  sacro 
latice  explatl  vitam  clauserint  Optimum  Nuraen  in 
Coelo  consociatus  voluit,  qui  tot  annos  in  sylva  cod- 
tubemales  fuere  incredibili  morum  Integritate. 
Fateor,  dulclsslmam  mlhl  etlamnura  accidere  expe- 
dltlonls  ad  flumen  Empalado  memoriain,  qus  licet 
multis  molestiis  perlcullsque  mlhl  constiterit,  temb 
nils  sylvlcolls  felldsslma  fiiit ;  Hispanis  utiU<slma: 
hi  equidem  k  me  fiurtl  certiores,  quod  per  immensos 
illos  ncmorum  tractus  nulla  porro  Barbarorum  rt- 
stigla  extent,  Istlc  per  triennium  quanta  maximo 
multa  centenariorum  mlllia  herluc  Paraquarics  col- 
legerunt  Neque  id  rarum,  missionariorum,  qui 
sylvas  herbs  feraccs  barbaris  liberant,  sudore  ac 
perlculo,  Hlspanos  ditescere  mercatores.  ffis  tamen 
nunquam  In  mcntem  venit  ad  alendos  vestieDdooque 
catechumenos,  vel  micam  filumve  contribueR. 
Hlorum  corpora,  ut  animi,  missionariorum  ssplssime  ! 
inopum  curs  rclinquuntur." — Dobrizhoffer  de  Ahi- 
ponibus,  Lib,   Prodromug,  pp.  97—106. 
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TO  EDITH  MAT  SOUTHET. 

1. 
Enn-H !  ten  years  are  numbered,  since  the  day. 
Which  ushers  in  the  cheerfiil  month  of  May, 
To  us  by  thy  dear  birth,  my  daughter  dear. 
Was  blest    Thou  therefore  didst  the  name  partake 
Of  that  sweet  month,  the  sweetest  of  tlie  year ; 
But  fltlier  was  it  given  thee  for  the  sake 
Of  a  good  man,  thy  father's  friend  sincere. 
Who  at  the  font  made  answer  In  thy  name. 
Thy  love  and  reverence  rightly  may  he  claim, 
For  closely  hath  he  been  with  me  allied 
In  friendship's  holy  bonds,  fh)m  that  first  hoar 
When  in  our  youth  we  met  on  T^o*s  side ; 
Bonds  which,  defying  now  all  Fortune's  power. 
Time  hath  not  loosen'd,  nor  will  Death  divide. 

2. 
A  child  more  welcome,  by  indulgent  Heaven 
Never  to  parents'  tears  and  prayers  was  given : 
For  scarcely  eight  months  at  thy  happy  birth 
Had  pass'd,  since  of  thy  sister  we  were  left, . . . 
Our  first-bom  and  our  only  babe,  bereft. 
Too  fair  a  flower  was  she  for  this  rude  earth ! 
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The  features  of  her  beauteous  infancy 
Have  fiided  from  me,  like  a  passing  cloud. 
Or  like  the  glories  of  an  evening  sky : 
And  seldom  hath  my  tongue  pronounced  her  name 
Since  she  was  summon*d  to  a  happier  sphere. 
But  that  dear  love  so  deeply  wounded  then, 
I  in  my  soul  with  silent  fidth  sincere 
Devoutly  cherish  till  we  meet  again. 

3. 
I  saw  thee  first  with  trembling  thankfulness, 
O  daughter  of  my  hopes  and  of  my  fears  I 
Pressed  on  thy  senseless  cheek  a  troubled  kiss. 
And  breathed  my  blessing  over  thee  with  tears. 
But  memory  did  not  long  our  bliss  alloy ; 
For  gentle  nature  who  had  given  relief 
Wean'd  with  new  love  the  chastened  heart  fhmi  grief; 
And  the  sweet  season  ministered  to  joy. 

4. 

It  was  a  season  when  their  leaves  and  flowers 
The  trees  as  to  an  Arctic  summer  spread ; 
When  chilling  wintry  winds  and  snowy  showers. 
Which  had  too  long  usurped  the  vernal  hours, 
Like  spectres  from  the  sight  of  morning,  fled 
Before  the  pressence  of  that  joyous  May ; 
And  groves  and  gardens  all  the  live-long  day 
Rung  with  the  birds*  loud  love-songs.     Over  all. 
One  thrush  was  heard  from  morn  till  even-Call ; 
Thy  Mother  well  remembers  when  she  lay 
The  happy  prisoner  of  the  genial  bed. 
How  from  yon  lofty  poplar's  topmost  spray 
At  earliest  dawn  his  thrilling  pipe  was  heard  ; 
And  when  the  light  of  evening  died  away. 
That  blithe  and  indefatigable  bird 
Still  his  redundant  song  of  joy  and  love  preferr*d. 

5. 
How  I  have  doted  on  thine  infant  smiles 
At  morning  when  thine  eyes,  unclosed  on  mine  ; 
How,  as  the  months  in  swift  succession  roird, 
I  mark'd  thy  human  faculties  unfold. 
And  watch'd  the  dawning  of  the  light  divine ; 
And  with  what  artifice  of  playful  guiles 
Won  from  thy  lips  with  still-repeated  wiles 
Kiss  after  kiss,  a  reckoning  often  told, . . . 
Something  I  ween  thou  know*st;  for  thou  hast  seen 
Thy  sifters  in  their  turn  such  fondness  prove. 
And  felt  how  childhood  in  its  winning  years 
The  attemper'd  soul  to  tenderness  can  move. 
This  thou  canst  tell ;  but  not  the  hopes  and  fears 
With  which  a  parent's  heart  doth  overflow, . . . 
The  thoughts  and  cares  inwoven  with  that  love, . . . 
Its  nature  and  its  depth,  thou  dost  not,  canst  not  know. 

6. 
The  years  which  since  thy  birth  have  pass*d  away 
May  well  to  thy  young  retrospect  appear 
A  measureless  extent :  .  .  .  like  yesterday 
To  me,  so  soon  they  filled  their  short  career. 
To  thee  discourse  of  reason  have  they  brought. 
With  sense  of  time  and  change ;  and  something  too 
Of  this  precarious  state  of  things  have  taught. 
Where  Man  abideth  never  in  one  stay ; 
And  of  mortality  a  mournful  thought 


And  I  have  seen  thine  eyes  suflfUsed  in  grief. 
When  I  have  said  that  with  autumnal  grey 
The  touch  of  eld  hath  mark'd  thy  father's  head ; 
That  even  the  longest  day  of  life  is  brief. 
And  mine  is  &lling  fast  into  the  yellow  leaf. 

7. 
Thy  happy  nature  from  the  painful  thought 
With  instinct  turns,  and  scarcely  canst  thou  bear 
To  hear  me  name  the  Grave :  Thou  knowest  not 
How  large  a  portion  of  my  heart  is  there  I 
The  faces  which  I  loved  in  infancy 
Are  gone ;  and  bosom-fHends  of  riper  age. 
With  whom  I  fondly  talk'd  of  years  to  come, 
Summon'd  before  me  to  their  heritage. 
Are  in  the  better  world,  beyond  the  tomb. 
And  I  have  brethren  there,  and  sisters  dear. 
And  dearer  babes.     I  therefore  needs  must  dwell 
Often  in  thought  with  those  whom  still  I  love  so  welL 

8. 
Thus  wilt  thou  feel  in  thy  roaturer  mind ; 
When  grief  shall  be  thy  portion,  thou  wilt  find 
Safe  consolation  in  such  thoughts  as  these, . .  . 
A  present  refuge  in  aflliction's  hour. 
And  if  indulgent  Heaven  thy  lot  should  bless 
With  all  imaginable  happiness, 
Here  shalt  thou  have,  my  child,  beyond  all  power 
Of  chance,  thy  holiest,  surest,  best  delight 
Take  therefore  now  thy  Father's  latest  lay, . . . 
Perhaps  his  last ; . . .  and  treasure  in  thine  heart 
The  feelings  that  its  musing  strains  convey. 
A  song  it  is  of  life's  declining  day, 
Yet  meet  for  youth.    Vain  passions  to  excite, 
No  strains  of  morbid  sentiment  I  sing, 
Nor  tell  of  Idle  loves  with  ill-spent  breath ; 
A  reverent  offering  to  the  Grave  I  bring. 
And  twine  a  garland  for  the  brow  of  Death. 

Keswick,  1814. 


PROEM. 


That  was  a  memorable  day  for  Spain, 

When  on  Pamplona's  towers,  so  basely  won. 

The  Frenchmen  stood,  and  saw  upon  the  plain 

Their  long-expected  succours  hastening  on : 

Exultingly  they  mark'd  the  brave  array. 

And  deem'd  their  leader  should  his  purpose  gain. 

Though  Wellington  and  England  barr'd  the  way 

Anon  the  bayonets  glitter'd  in  the  sun. 

And  ft^uent  cannon  flash'd,  whose  lurid  light 

Redden'd  through  sulphurous  smoke ;  fast  volleying 

round 
Roird  the  war-thunders,  and  with  long  rebound 
Backward  tram  many  a  rock  and  cloud-capt  height 
In  answering  peals  Pyrene  sent  the  sound. 
Impatient  for  relief,  toward  the  fight 
The  hungry  garrison  their  eye-balls  strain  : 
Tain  was  the  Frenchman's  skill,  his  valour  vain ; 
And  even  then,  when  eager  hope  almost 
Had  moved  their  irreligious  lips  to  prayer, 
Averting  fh>m  the  fatal  scene  their  sight. 
They  breathed  the  execrations  of  despair. 
For  Wellesley's  star  hath  risen  ascendant  there ; 
Once  more  he  drove  the  host  of  France  to  fiight. 
And  triumph*d  once  again  for  God  and  for  the  right 
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That  was  a  day,  whose  influence  far  and  wide 
The  8truj?glinj?  nations  felt ;  it  was  a  joy- 
Wherewith  all  Europe  rung  from  side  to  side. 
Yet  hath  Pamplona  seen  in  former  time 
A  moment  big  with  mightier  consequence. 
Affecting  many  an  age  and  distant  clime. 
That  day  it  was  which  saw  in  her  defence. 
Contending  with  the  French  before  her  wall, 
A  noble  soldier  of  Guipuzcoa  fall, 


I  His  Ifg  had  \icen  set  by  the  French  after  thrlr  conquest 
of  Pamplona,  and  rn-set  after  his  remoTal  to  his  father's  house. 
The  latter  operation  is  described  as  having  been  most  severe, 
but  borne  by  him  in  his  wonted  manner  without  any  manifest- 
ation of  suflTerlng.  For  some  time  his  life  was  despaired  of. 
**  When  the  danger  of  death  was  past,  and  the  bones  were  knit 
and  t>ecoming  firm,  two  inconveniences  remained :  one  occa- 
sioned by  a  portion  of  bone  t>e1ow  the  knee,  which  projected 
so  as  to  occasion  some  deformity :  the  other  was  a  contraction 
of  the  leg,  which  prevented  him  from  walking  erect  or  standing 
firmly  on  bis  feet.  Now  as  he  was  very  solicitous  about  his 
appearance,  and  intended  at  that  time  to  follow  the  course  of 
a  military  life  which  he  had  begun,  he  inquired  of  his  medical 
attendants  in  the  first  place  whether  the  bone  could  be  removed 
which  stood  out  in  so  unsightly  a  manner.  They  answered 
that  it  was  possible  to  remove  it,  but  the  operation  would  be 
exceedingly  painful,  much  more  so  than  any  which  he  had 
before  undergone.  He  nevertheless  directed  them  to  cut  It 
out.  that  he  might  have  his  will,  and  (as  he  himself  related  In 
my  hearing,  says  Ribadeneira,)  that  he  might  wear  fashionable 
and  well-fitting  boots.  Nor  could  he  ho  dissuaded  from  this 
determination.  He  would  not  consent  to  be  bound  during  the 
operation,  and  went  through  it  with  the  same  firmness  of 
mind  which  he  had  manifested  in  the  former  operations.  By 
this  means  the  deformity  of  the  bone  was  removed.  The 
contraction  of  the  leg  was  in  some  degree  relieved  by  other 
applications,  and  especially  by  certain  machines,  with  which 
during  many  days,  and  with  great  and  continual  pain,  it  was 
stretched;  nevertheless  it  could  not  be  so  extended,  but 
that  it  always  remained  sometliing  shorter  than  the  other." 

Htbaderuira,  Hta  S.  Jgnatii  LoyoUtt  Acta  SS.  Jul.  t.  vil. 

p.  650. 

A  close-fitting  boot  seems  to  have  been  as  fashionable  at  one 
time  as  close-fitting  innominahles  of  buckskin  were  about  the 
year  1790:  and  perhaps  it  was  as  severe  an  operation  to  get 
Into  them  for  the  first  time.  "  The  greasy  shoemaker,"  says 
Tom  Nash,  "  with  his  squirrel's  skin,  and  a  whole  stall  of 
ware  upon  his  arm.  enters,  and  wroncheth  his  legs  for  an 
hour  together,  and  after  shows  his  t«Lily.  By  St.  Loy  that 
draws  dt?ep."  —  X^uA's  Lenien  Stuff.  Ilarl.  MisceL  vol.  ii. 
p.  2R9.  8vo.  edition. 

The  operation  of  fitting  a  Spanish  dandy  with  short-laced 
qiurter  boots  is  thus  minutely  described  by  Juan  de  Zavaleta, 
who  wa<  historiographer  at  the  commencement  of  Carlos  the 
Second's  reign :  — 

"  Entra  el  xapatero  oliendo  £  cansado.  Saca  de  las  hormas 
los  tapatos,  con  tanta  dificultad  como  si  desollara  las  hormas. 
Sientase  en  unasilla  el  gtdan ;  hincase  el  xapatero  de  rodillas, 
apoderase  de  una  pierna  con  tantos  tirones  y  desagrados, 
como  si  le  emhiaran  £  que  le  dicra  tormento.  Mete  un  cal- 
lador  en  el  talon  del  lapato,  encaplilale  otro  en  la  punta  del 
pie,  y  luego  empieza  i  guiar  el  zapato  por  encima  del  cal- 
sador.  Apenas  ha  caminado  poco  mas  que  los  dedos  del  pie, 
quando  es  menester  arrastrarle  con  unas  tenaxas,  y  aun 
arrastrado  se  rcsiste.  Ponese  en  pie  el  paciente  fatlgado, 
pero  contento  de  que  los  zapatos  le  vengan  angostos ;  y  de 
orden  del  xapatero  da  tres  6  quatro  patadas  en  cl  suelo,  con 
tanta  fuerxa,  que  pues  no  se  quiebra,  deve  de  ser  de  bronxe. 

**  Acozeados  dan  de  si  el  cordovan  y  la  suela ;  pellejos  en 
fin  de  animalcs.  que  ohcdecen  fi  golpes.  Buelvese  i  sentar  el 
tal  seflor,  dubla  4sia  fuera  el  copete  del  lapato,  cogele  con  la 


I 


Sore  hurt,  but  not  to  death.     For  when  long 

care 
Restored  his  shattered  leg  and  set  bim  free. 
He  would  not  brook  a  slight  deformity. 
As  one  who  being  gay  and  debonnalr. 
In  courts  conspicuous  as  in  camps  roust  be : 
So  he  forsooth  a  shapely  boot  must  wear ;  i 
And  the  vain  man,  with  peril  of  his  life. 
Laid  the  recovered  limb  again  beneath  the  knife. 


boca  de  las  tenaxas,  hinca  el  oficlal  junto  4  el  entrambu 
rodillas,  afirmase  en  el  suelo  con  la  mano  isquierda,  y  puerto 
de  bruzas  sobre  el  pie,  hecho  arco  los  dos  dedos  de  la  mano 
derecha  que  forman  el  jeme,  va  con  ellos  ayudando  £  Uevar 
por  el  empeine  arriba  el  cordovan,  de  quien  tiera  cod  las 
tenaxas  su  dueflo.  Buelve  i  ponerse  en  una  rodilla,  ctmo 
primero  estava ;  empufia  con  la  una  mano  la  punta  del  pie, 
ycon  la  palma  de  la  otra  da  sobre  su  mano  tan  grandes 
golpes  como  si  los  diera  con  una  palade  jugar  i  la  pelota; 
que  es  la  necessidad  tan  discrete,  que  se  hate  el  pobre  el  nsal 
£  si  mismo,  por  no  haxersele  i  aquel  de  quien  nece«sita. 

"  Ajustada  ya  la  punta  del  pie,  acude  al  talon  ;  humedec* 
con  la  lengua  los  remates  de  las  costuras,  porque  no  falseea 
las  costuras  de  secas  por  los  remates.    Tremenda  Tanidad, 
sufrlr  en  sus  pies  un  hombre  la  boca  de  otro  hombre.iolopor 
tener  aliCados  los  pies  !    Desdobla  el  xapatero  el  talon,  dase 
una  buelta  con  el  calxador  4  la  mano,  y  empioxa  &  encaxar  en 
el  pie  la  segunda  porcion  del  xapata    Manda  que  se  baxe  ta 
punta,  y  haxese  lo  que  manda.    Llama  ixia  &  tl  el  zapato  con 
tal  fuerxa,  quo  entre  su  cuerpo,  y  el  espaldar  de  la  silb 
abrevia  torpe  y  dc«alifiadamente  al  que  calza.    Dizde  luego 
que   haga  talon,  y  el  hombre   obcdece  como  un  esclavo. 
Ordenale  despues  que  d6  en  el  suelo  una  patada,  y  H  di  U 
patada,  como  se  le  ordena.    Buelve  £  sentarse  ;  sara  el  cruel 
ministro  el  calxador  del  empeine,  y  por  donde  sali6  el  calaador 
mete  un  palo,  que  llaman  costa,  y  contra  el  buelve  j  rebuelvc 
tA  sacabocados,  que  saca  los  bocados  del  cordovan,  para  que 
entren  las  cintas ;  y  dexa  en  el  empeine  del  pie  an  dolor,  y 
unas  sefialcs,  como  si  huviera  sacado  de  alU  los  bocados. 
Aguijerea  las  orejas,  passa  la  cinta  con  una  aguja,  lleva  Itf 
orejas  £  que  cierren  el  zapato.  ajustolos,  y  da  luego  con  tasta 
fuerza  el  nudo,  que  si  pudioran  ahogar  £  un  hombre  por  h 
garganta  del  pie,  le  ahogara.    Haze  la  rosa  despues  coo  aiM 
cuydado  que  gracia.    Buelve  &  devanarse  £  la  mano  el  eal- 
zador,  que  e8t£  coigando  del  talon;  tira  del   como  qideo 
retoca,  da  con  la  otra  mano  palmadas  en  la  planta,como  quiee 
assienta,  y  saca  el  calxador,  echandose  todo  £zia  air&s.   Fooe 
el  galan  el  pie  en  el  suelo,  y  quedase  mirandole.    Lerantast 
el  xapatero,  arrasa  con  el  dedo  el  sudor  de  la  frente.  y  qwda 
respirando  como  si  huviera  corrido.    Todo  esto  se  ahomvs 
con  haxer  el  xapato  un  poco  mayor  que  cl  pie.    Padfcen 
luego  entraml)os  otro  tanto  con  el  pie  segundo.    Llega  el 
ultimo  y  fiero  trance  de  darle  el  dinero.    Kecoge  el  oficlal  uu 
baratijas.    Recibe  su  estipendio,  sale  por  la  puerta  de  U  sals 
mirando  si  es  buena  la  plata  que  le  ban  dado,  dexando  i  « 
dueno  de  movimicntos  tan  torpes  como  si  le  huviera  echads 
unos  griUos. 

"  Si  pensar£n  los  que  se  calxan  apretado  que  se  acbican  d 
pie.  Si  lo  piensan  se  engafian.  Los  huessos  no  te  puedm 
meter  unos  en  otros :  con  esto  es  fuerxa  qui  se  le  quitan  de 
lo  largo  al  xapato.  se  doble  el  pie  por  las  coyunturat,  y  rmra 
£xia  arrilNi  lo  que  le  menguan  de  adelante.  Si  le  estrerfaaa 
lo  ancho,  es  precise  que  se  alargue  aquella  came  oprinida. 
Con  la  misma  cantidad  de  pie  que  se  tenian,  se  quadan  los 
que  calxan  sisado.  Lo  que  haxen  es  atormentarse,  y  dexar 
los  pics  de  peor  hechura.  EU  animal  £  quien  mas  lar|ros  piet 
di6  la  naturalexa  segun  su  cantidad,  es  el  hombre ;  porqoe, 
como  ha  de  andar  todo  el  cuerpo  sobre  ellos,  y  no  sod  mas  de 
dos,  quiso  que  anduviesse  seguro.  El  que  se  los  qniere 
abreviar,  gana  parece  que  tiene  de  caer.  y  de  emr  ea  los 
vicios,  donde  se  har£  mayor  mal,  que  ea  Us  pledns.   Ls 
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Long  time  upon  the  bed  of  imin  he  lay 
\l'hiling  with  books  the  wearj  hours  away  ;> 
And  from  that  circumstance  and  this  vain  man 
A  train  of  long  events  their  course  began. 
Whose  term  it  is  not  given  us  yet  to  see. 
Who  hath  not  heard  Loyola's  sainted  name, 
Before  whom  Kings  and  Nations  bow'd  the  knee  ? 
Thy  annals,  Ethiopia,  might  proclaim 
What  deeds  arose  from  that  prolific  day ; 


parte  que  le  puso  Dios  al  hombre  en  la  fabnca  de  su  cuerpo 
mas  cerca  de  la  Uerra,  ion  lot  pies :  quito  sin  Uuda  que  fuera 
la  pane  mas  humilde  de  su  fabrica :  pero  los  galanes  viciosoc 
les  quitan  la  humildad  con  los  alifios,  y  los  ensobervecen  con 
rl  cuydada  Enfada  esto  i  Dios  tanto,  queaviendo  de  hazer 
al  hombre  animal  que  plsasse  la  ticrra,  blzo  la  tierra  de  tal 
calidad,  que  se  pudiesse  iraprimir  en  ella  la  huolla  del 
hombre.  Abierta  dexa  su  sepultura  el  pie  que  se  Icvanta,  y 
parece  que  se  levanta  de  la  sepultura.  Tremendad  crueldad 
es  enloqueccr  con  el  adorno  al  que  se  quierc  tragar  la  tierra 
4  cada  passo."  —  El  dia  de  Fiesta.  Obras  de  D.  Juan  de 
Zavateta,  p.  179—180. 

**  In  comes  the  shoemaker  In  the  odour  of  haste  and  f.itigue. 
He  takes  the  shoes  off  the  last  with  as  much  difficulty  as  if  he 
were  skinning  the  lasts.  The  gallant  seats  himself  upon  a 
chair ;  the  shoemaker  kneels  down,  and  takes  possession  of 
one  foot,  which  he  handles  as  if  he  were  sent  there  to  ad- 
minister the  torture.  He  puts  one  shoeing-skin  *  in  the  heel 
of  the  shoe,  fits  the  other  upon  the  point  of  the  foot,  and  then 
begins  to  guide  the  shoe  orer  the  shoeing-skin.  Scarcely  has 
It  got  farther  than  the  toes  when  it  is  found  necessary  to 
draw  it  on  with  pincers,  and  even  then  it  is  hard  work. 
The  patifnt  stands  up.  fatigued  with  the  operation,  but  well 
pleased  that  the  shoes  are  tight ;  and  by  the  shoemaker's 
directions  he  stamps  three  or  four  times  on  the  floor,  with 
such  force  that  it  must  be  of  iron  if  it  does  not  give  way. 

"  The  cordovan  and  the  soles  being  thus  beaten,  submit ; 
they  are  the  skins  of  animals  who  obey  blows.  Our  gallant 
returns  to  his  seat,  he  turns  up  the  upper  leather  of  the  shoe, 
and  lays  hold  on  it  with  the  pincers ;  the  tradesman  kneels 
close  by  him  on  both  knees,  rests  on  the  ground  with  his  left 
hand,  and  bending  in  this  all-four's  position  over  the  foot, 
making  an  arch  with  those  fingers  of  the  right  hand  which 
form  the  span,  agists  in  drawing  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
cordovan,  the  gallant  pulling  the  while  with  the  pincers.  He 
then  puts  himself  on  one  knee,  lays  hold  of  the  end  of  the 
foot  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  palm  of  the  other  strikes 
his  own  hand,  as  hard  as  if  he  were  striking  a  ball  with  a 
racket  For  necessity  is  so  discreet  that  the  poor  man  in- 
flicts this  pain  upon  himself  that  he  may  give  none  to  the 
person  of  whose  custom  he  stands  in  need. 

"  The  end  of  the  foot  being  thus  adjusted,  he  repairs  to  the 
heel,  and  with  his  tongue  moistens  the  end  of  the  seams,  that 
they  may  not  give  way  for  being  dry.  Tremendous  vanity, 
that  one  man  should  allow  the  mouth  of  another  to  be 
applied  to  his  feet  that  he  may  have  them  trimly  set  out! 
The  shoemaker  unfolds  the  heel,  turns  round  with  the  shoe- 
ing-skin in  his  hand,  and  begins  to  fit  the  second  part  of  the 
shoe  upon  the  foot.  He  desires  the  gallant  to  put  the  end  of 
tlie  foot  down,  and  the  gallant  does  as  he  is  desired.  He 
draws  the  shoe  towards  him  with  such  force  that  the  person 
who  is  thus  being  shoed  is  compressed  in  an  unseemly  man- 
ner between  the  shoemaker's  body  and  the  back  of  the  chair. 
Presently  he  tells  him  to  put  his  heel  dowa,  and  the  man  is 
«•  obedient  as  a  slave.  He  orders  him  then  to  stamp  upon 
the  ground,  and  the  man  stamps  as  he  is  ordered.    The 


And  of  dark  plots  might  shuddering  Europe  telL 
But  Science  too  her  trophies  would  display ; 
Faith  give  the  martyrs  of  Japan  their  fame ; 
And  Charity  on  works  of  love  would  dwell 
In  California's  dolorous  regions  drear ; 
And  where,  amid  a  pathless  world  of  wood. 
Gathering  a  thousand  rivers  on  his  way. 
Huge  Orellana  rolls  his  affluent  flood ; 
And  where  the  happier  sous  of  Paraguay, 


gallant  then  seats  himself  again ;  the  cruel  operator  draws 
the  shoeing-skin  from  the  instep,  and  in  its  place  drives  in  a 
stick  which  they  call  costa.f  He  then  turns  upon  it  the 
punch,  which  makes  the  holes  in  the  leather,  through  which 
the  ritMtnds  are  to  pass ;  he  again  twists  round  his  hand  the 
strip  of  hare's  skin  which  bangs  from  the  heol,  and  pulls  it  as 
if  he  were  ringing  a  l>cll,  and  leaves  upon  the  upper  part  of 
the  top  such  pain  and  marks  as  if  he  had  punched  the  holes 
in  it.  He  bores  the  ears,  passes  the  string  through  with  a 
bodkin,  brings  the  cars  together  that  they  may  fasten  the 
shoe,  fits  them  to  their  intended  place,  and  ties  the  knot 
with  such  force,  that  if  it  were  possible  to  strangle  a  man  by 
the  neck  of  his  foot,  strangled  the  gallant  would  be.  Then 
he  makes  the  rose,  with  more  caro  than  grace.  He  goes 
then  to  take  out  the  shoeing-skin  which  is  still  hanging  from 
the  heel ;  he  lays  hold  of  this,  strikes  the  sole  of  the  foot  with 
his  other  hand  as  if  settling  it,  and  draws  out  the  skin, 
bringing  out  all  with  it.  The  gallant  puts  bis  foot  to  the 
ground,  and  remains  looking  at  it.  The  shoemaker  rises, 
wipes  the  sweat  ttom  his  forehead  with  his  fingers,  and  draws 
his  breath  like  one  who  has  been  running.  All  this  trouble 
might  have  been  saved  by  making  the  shoe  a  little  larger 
than  the  foot.  Presently  both  have  to  go  through  the  same 
pains  with  the  other  foot.  Now  comes  the  last  and  terrible 
act  of  payment  The  tradesman  collects  his  tools,  receives 
his  money,  and  goes  out  at  the  door,  looking  at  the  silver  to 
see  if  it  is  good,  and  leaving  the  gallant  walking  as  much  at 
his  ease  as  if  he  had  been  put  in  fetters. 

"  If  they  who  wear  tight  shoes  think  that  thereby  they  can 
lessen  the  site  of  their  feet,  they  are  mistaken.  The  bones 
cannot  be  squeeied  one  into  another ;  if  therefore  the  shoe  Is 
made  short,  the  foot  must  be  crooked  at  the  joints,  and  grow 
upward  if  it  is  not  allowed  to  grow  forward.  If  it  is  pinched 
in  the  breadth,  the  flesh  which  is  thus  constrained  must  extend 
itself  in  length.  They  who  are  shod  thus  miserably  remain 
with  just  the  same  quantity  of  foot. 

**  Of  all  animals,  man  is  the  one  to  which,  in  proportion  to 
its  size,  nature  has  given  the  largest  feet ;  because  as  his 
whole  body  is  to  be  supported  upon  them,  and  he  has  only 
two,  she  chose  that  he  should  walk  in  safety.  He  who  wishes 
to  abbreviate  them  acts  as  if  he  were  inclined  to  fall,  and  to 
fall  into  vices  which  will  do  him  more  injury  than  if  he  fell 
upon  stones.  The  feet  are  the  part  which  in  the  fabric  of  the 
i  human  body  are  placed  nearest  to  the  earth  ;  they  are  meant 
therefore  to  be  the  humblest  part  of  his  frame,  but  gallants 
take  away  all  humility  by  adorning  and  setting  them  forth  in 
bravery.  This  so  displeases  tlie  Creator,  that  having  to  make 
man  an  animal  who  should  walk  upon  the  earth,  he  made  the 
earth  of  such  properties,  that  the  footsteps  should  sink  into 
it.  The  foot  which  is  lifted  from  the  ground  leaves  its  own 
grave  open,  and  seems  as  if  it  rose  from  the  grave.  What  a 
tremendous  thing  is  it  then  to  set  off  with  adornments  that 
which  the  earth  wishes  to  devour  at  every  step  1 " 

1  •*  Vede  quanto  Importa  a  li^ad  de  bons  livros  I  Se  o  livro 
fora  de  cavallerias,  sahiria  Ignacio  hum  grande  Cavalleyro ; 
foy  hum  livrb  de  vidas  de  Santos,  sahio  hum  grande  Santo. 


•AplKW 


of  han^  ikln  boacd  bi  8p«In  fbr  ^it  parpme, m it  sppmn  by 
CKinct  from  Tom  NMh  that  tqairrel^  ikin  wm  in  Enfl^and. 


f  Which  is  nsad  to  drlv*  in  apon  the  lait  to  raiae  a  aho*  Mjihcr  in  th* 
intteii. 
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By  gentleness  and  pious  art  subdued, 

Bow'd  their  meek  heads  beneath  the  Jesuits*  sway, 

And  lived  and  died  in  filial  servitude. 

I  love  thus  uncontroird,  as  in  a  dream. 
To  muse  upon  the  course  of  human  things ; 
Exploring  sometimes  the  remotest  springs. 


Be  lera  cavallerias,  lahlrb  Ignaclo  hum  Carelleyro  da  ardente 
etpada;  leo  Tldas  de  Santot,  lahio  hum  Santo  da  ardente 
tocha."  '-  Vieyra,  Srrmam  de  S.  Ignacio,  1. 1. 368. 

See,  sayi  Vieyra,  the  importance  uf  reading  good  hooki. 
If  it  had  been  a  book  of  knight-errantry,  Ignacio  would  hare 
become  a  great  knight-errant ;  it  was  the  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
and  Ignatius  became  a  great  saint.  If  he  had  read  about 
knights,  he  might  hare  proved  a  Knight  of  the  Burning 
Sword:  he  read  about  saints,  and  proved  a  Saint  of  the 
Burning  Torch. 

Nothing  could  seem  more  probable  than  that  Cervantes 
had  this  part  of  Ix>7ola*s  history  in  his  mind  when  he  do- 
scrilied  the  rise  of  Don  Quixote's  madness,  if  Cervantes  had 
not  shown  himself  in  one  or  his  dramas  to  be  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  pestilent  superstition  of  his  country.  Ei 
dicko$o  R^fian  is  one  of  those  monstrous  compositions  which 
nothing  but  the  antlchristian  fables  of  the  Rcmiish  church 
could  have  produced. 

Landor,  however,  supposes  that  Cervantes  intended  to  sa- 
tirixe  a  favourite  dogma  of  the  Spaniards.  The  passage 
occurs  in  his  thirteenth  conversation. 

**  The  most  dexterous  attack  ever  made  against  the  worship 
among  catholics,  which  opens  so  many  sidechapels  to  pilfering 
and  imposture,  is  that  of  Cervantes. 

"  Leopold.  I  do  not  remember  in  what  part. 

'*  Pre$ident.  Throughout  Don  Quixote.  Dulcinea  was  the 
peerless,  the  immaculate,  and  death  was  denounced  against 
all  who  hesitated  to  admit  the  assertion  of  her  perfections. 
Surely  your  highness  never  could  have  imagined  that  Cer- 
vantes was  such  a  knight-errant  as  to  attack  knight-errantry, 
a  folly  that  had  ceased  more  than  a  century,  if  indeed  it  was 
any  folly  at  all ;  and  the  idea  that  he  ridiculed  the  poems  and 
romances  founded  on  it  is  not  less  improbable,  fur  they  con- 
tained all  the  literature  of  the  nation,  excepting  the  garniture 
of  chapter-houses,  theology,  and  pervaded,  as  with  a  thread 
or  gold,  the  l)eautiflil  histories  of  this  illustrious  people.  He 
delighted  the  idlers  of  romance  by  the  Jokes  he  scattered 
amongst  them  on  the  false  taste  of  his  predecessors  and  of  his 
rivals;  and  he  delighted  his  own  heart  by  this  solitary 
archery ;  well  knowing  what  amusement  those  who  came 
another  day  would  find  in  picking  up  his  arrows  and  disco. 
Tering  the  bull's  eye  hits. 

"  Charles  V.  was  the  knight  of  La  Mancha,  devoting  his 
labours  and  vigils,  his  wars  and  treaties,  to  the  chimerical 
idea  of  making  all  minds,  like  watches,  turn  their  indexes  by 
a  simultaneous  movement  to  one  point.  Sancho  Tanxa  -was 
the  symbol  of  the  people,  possessing  sound  sense  in  all  other 
matters,  but  ready  to  follow  the  most  extravagant  visionary 
in  this,  and  combining  implicit  belief  In  it  with  the  grossest 
sensuality.  For  religion,  when  It  is  hot  enough  to  produce 
enthusiasm,  burns  up  and  kills  every  seed  intrusted  to  its 
bosom."— /sisairnMtry  ConvertatkmM,  vol.  i.  187. 

Benedetto  dl  Virgilio,  the  Italian  ploughman,  thus  de- 
scribes the  course  of  Loyola's  reading,  in  his  heroic  poem 
upon  that  Saint's  life. 

"  Mentre  le  vote  indebolite  vene 
Stau*  egU  rinforsando  k  poco  &  poco 
Dentro  1  patemi  tetti,  e  si  trattiene 
Or  sdla  ricca  xambra,  or  pretso  al  fnco. 
For'  del  costume  suo,  penticr  gli  vicne 
Dl  legger  libri  piQ  che  d'altro  gioru ; 
Quant'  era  diiinxl  innamorato,  e  d'armi 
Tant'  or,  mutaiiilu  stile,  inchina  k  I  carmi. 


Far  as  tradition  lends  one  guiding  ^eam ; 
Or  following,  upon  Thought's  audacious  vi 
Into  Futurity,  the  endless  stream. 
But  now  in  quest  of  no  ambitious  height, 
I  go  where  Truth  and  Nature  lead  my  waj 
And  ceasing  here  from  desultory  flight. 
In  measured  strains  I  tell  a  Tale  of  Paraguay 


"  Quind  comanda.  che  i  volumi  omatl 
D'alti  concetti,  e  dl  leggiadra  rima, 
Dentro  la  stanxa  sua  vengan  portati, 
Che  passar  con  lor  versi  11  tempo  stima : 
Cercan  ben  tosto  I  paggi  in  tutti  i  lati 
Ove  posar  solean  tai  libri  prima. 
Ma  nd  per  questa  parte,  nd  per  quelU 
Ponno  istoria  trovar  vecdiia,  o  novella. 

**  I  volumi  vergatl  in  dolci  canti 
S*  ascondon  si,  che  nulla  il  cercar  giova : 
Ma  pur  cercando  i  pid  secreti  canti 
Per  gran  fortuna  im  tomo  ecco  si  trova, 
Torao  dlvin,  che  Ic  vite  de*  Santl 
Conserva,  e  de  la  etade  prisca  e  nova, 
Onde  per  far  la  brama  sua  contenta 
Tai  opra  un  fido  servo  k  lui  prescnta. 

*'  n  volume,  che  spiega  in  ogni  parte 
De  guerrieri  del  del  1*  opre  famose, 
Fa  ch'  Ignatio  s'  accenda  h  segulr  1'  arte 
Che  i  soffrir  tanto  1  sacri  Rroi  dinpote^ 
Kgli  %\k  sprezza  dl  Bellona  c  Marte 
Gli  studi.  che  k  seguir  prima  si  pose. 
E  s*  accinf^e  k  troncar  maggior  d'  Alcide, 
L'  Ilidra  del  vldo.  e  le  sue  teste  iufide. 

"  Tutto  giocondo  k  contemplar  s'appiglia 
Si  degni  fogll,  e  da  principio  al  fine; 
Qui  ritrova  di  Dio  1'  ampia  famiglia, 
Spirti  beati  ed  alme  peregrine : 
Tra  gli  altri  osserva  con  sua  meraviglia 
II  pio  Gusman,  che  colse  da  le  spine 
Rose  celesti  de  la  terra  santa, 
Onde  del  buon  Gieso  nacque  la  pianta. 

**  Contempla  dopo  11  Serafico  Magno 
Fondator  de  le  bigge  ImmenM!  squadre ; 
La  divina  virtik,  1'  alto  guadagno 
De  r  opre  lor  mirabtll  e  leggiadre : 
Riraira  11  Padoan  di  lui  oompagno, 
Cho  libcr6  da  indegna  morte  il  padre, 
£  per  provar  dl  quel  la  causa  il  torto. 
Vivo  fd  da  la  tomba  uscire  il  morto. 

"  Quind  ritrova  11  Celestin,  che  spande 
Trionfante  bandiera  alia  campagna, 
De  r  egregie  virtt  sue  roemorande 
Con  Italia  s'  Ingemma  e  Franda  e  Spagna: 
Omatl  I  figli  suoi  d'  opre  ammlrande 
Son  per  1'  Africa  sparti,  e  per  Lamagna, 
E  in  parti  Inflde  al  Ciel  per  lor  si  vede 
Nascer  la  Chiesa,  e  pullular  la  fede. 

**  Quivi  s*  avisa,  come  II  buon  Norctno 
Inclito  Capltan  del  Rd  supemo, 
Un  giomo  guereggiando  sd  '1  Casino 
Gl'  Idoli  fhurassd.  vinse  1' Inferno, 
E  con  aita  del  motor  dirino 
Guast6  tempio  sacrato  al  deco  Avenio, 
Por  di  novo  l'  eresse  k  V  alta  prole 
Divino  essempio  de  1*  etemo  Sole. 
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CANTO  I. 


1. 
ENKF.R  !  for  ever  shall  thy  honour'd  name 
Imong  the  children  of  mankind  be  blest, 
V'ho  by  thy  skill  hast  taught  us  how  to  tame 
)ne  dire  disease,  * . .  the  lamentable  pest 
Vliich  Africa  sent  forth  to  scourge  the  West, 
Ls  If  in  vengeance  for  her  sable  brood 
k>  many  an  age  remorselessly  opprest 
'or  that  most  fearfUl  malady  subdued 
«ive  a  poet's  praise,  a  fkther's  gratitude. 

2. 
'arc  promise  be  this  triumph  of  an  age 
Vhen  Man,  with  vain  desires  no  longer  blind, 
ind  wise  though  late,  his  only  war  shall  wage 
Igainst  the  miseries  which  afflict  mankind, 
;triving  with  virtuous  heart  and  strenuous  mind 

**  Legge  come  Brunone  al  dirin  Regge 
Accolne  al  Rd  del  Ciel  dgni  felici, 
E  dando  online  lor,  regola  e  legge 
or  Impard  ralpestare  aspre  pendid ; 
E  quelle  de  le  donne  anco  ri  legge, 
Che  qui  dl  ricche  dircntar  mendici 
Per  trovar  poi  td  le  sedi  cuperae 
Lor  dot!  Incomittibili  ed  eteme. 

"  Chiara  tra  1'  altre  nota  e  Caterina, 
Che  per  ester  di  Dio  fedele  amante. 
FQ  intrepida  k  i  torment! :  e  la  Regiua 
Di  Siena,  c  seco  le  compagno  tante : 
Orsola  con  la  ichiera  peregrlna, 
Monache  »acre,  rerginelle  gante, 
Che  sprezzanda  del  mondo  il  vano  rito, 
Elewero  GietCi  lor  gran  marito. 

**  E  tra  i  Romiti  mira  llarione, 
E  di  Vienna  quel  si  Tranco  e  forte 
Che  debelld  la  furie,  e  '1  gran  Campione 
Cb*  appo  il  Natal  di  Chritto  hebbe  la  morte; 
Risguarda  quel  del  primo  Conraione, 
Che  del  Ciel  guarda  le  supeme  porte ; 
E  gll  undeci  compagni,  e  come  luce 
II  diro  Agnello  di  lor  capo  e  Duce. 

*'  Mentre  in  questo  penetra  e  megllo  intende 
D'  Eroi  si  gloriosi  il  nobil  vanto, 
Aura  immortal  del  Ciel  soTra  lui  scende, 
Aura  immorul  di  spirto  diro  o  santo: 
Gia  gli  sgombra  gli  errori  e  gii  gli  accende 
In  guisa  11  cor,  che  distilla  in  planto ; 
Lagrime  Tersa,  e  le  lagrime  sparte 
Bagnan  del  libro  le  vergate  carte. 

••  Qual  duro  ghiacdo  torra  1  monti  alpini 
Da  la  YirtCi  del  sole  tntenerito, 
Suol  lique(arsl,  e  di  bel  cristallini 
Ritri  r  herbe  inaffiar  del  suol  florito ; 
Tal  da  la  forza  degli  ardor  dirini 
Del  GioTanetto  moUe  il  cor  ferito, 
Hor  si  discioglie  in  tepidi  liquorl, 
E  rigan  del  bel  Tolto  i  Taghi  fiort 

**  Com*  altrl  nel  cristallo,  o  nel  diamante 
Spcccbiarsl  tool,  tal  ei  si  specchia,  •  mira 


Till  evil  from  the  earth  shall  pass  away. 
Lo,  this  his  glorious  destiny  assigned  I 
For  that  blest  consummation  let  us  pray. 
And  trust  in  fervent  faith,  and  labour  as  we  may. 

3. 
The  hideous  malady  which  lost  its  power 
When  Jenner*s  art  the  dire  contagion  stay'd. 
Among  Columbia's  sons,  in  fatal  hour 
Across  the  wide  Atlantic  wave  convey*d, 
Its  fiercest  form  of  pestilence  display*d  : 
Where'er  its  deadly  course  the  plague  began 
Yainly  the  wretched  sufferer  look'd  for  aid ; 
Parent  from  child,  and  child  fh>m  parent  ran, 
For  tyrannous  fear  dissolved  all  natural  bonds  of  man.* 

4. 
A  feeble  nation  of  Guarani  race, 
Thinn'd  by  perpetual  wars,  but  unsubdued, 
Had  taken  up  at  length  a  resting-place 
Among  those  tracts  of  lake  and  swamp  and  wood. 
Where  Mondai  issuing  from  its  solitude 
Flows  with  slow  stream  to  Empalado's  bed. 
It  was  a  region  desolate  and  rude ; 
But  thither  had  the  horde  for  safety  fled, 
And  being  there  conceal'd  in  peace  their  lives  they  led. 

Nel  specchio  di  sua  mente,  indi  1'  errant« 
Vita  disceme,  onde  con  duol  sospira : 

Quinci  risolvc  Intrepldo  e  costante 

Depor  gli  orgogli  giovanlli  e  V  Ira, 

Per  imitar  ne  1*  opra  e  ne  gli  efltetti 

I  celestl  guerrier  del  libro  letti." 

Jgnatio  Loiola,  Roma,  1647,  Canto  U. 

The  Jesuits,  however,  auure  us,  that  Loyola  Is  mot  the 
author  of  their  society,  and  that  it  is  not  allowable  either  to 
think  or  say  so.  "  Societas  Jesu  ut  k  S.Ignatlo  de  LoioU  non 
ducit  nomen,  ita  neque  originem  primaro,  et  aliud  sentlre  aut 
loqui,  nefas."  {Imago  prhni  Sitculi  Soe.  Jesut  p.  64.) 
**  Jesus  primus  ac  prscipuus  auctor  Sodetalis  '*  is  the  title  of 
a  chapter  in  this  their  secular  volume,  which  is  a  curious 
and  Tery  beautiAil  book.  Then  follows  **  BeaU  Virgo 
nutrix.  patrona.  imd  altera  velut  auctor  Societatis."  Lastly. 
"Post  Christum  et  Mariam  Societatis  Auctor  et  Parens 
sanctus  Ignatius." 

**  On  the  asth  August,  1794,  the  French  plundered  the  rich 
church  of  Loyola,  at  Azpeltia,  and  proceeding  to  Elgoibas. 
loaded  fire  carts  with  the  spoils  of  the  church  of  that  place. 
This  party  of  marauders  consisted  of  200.  The  peasanu  col- 
lected, fell  upon  them,  and  after  an  obstinate  conflict  of  three 
hours  recovered  the  whole  booty,  which  they  conveyed  to 
Vittoria  in  triumph.  Among  other  things,  a  relic  of  Loyola 
was  recovered,  which  was  carried  in  procession  to  the  church, 
the  victorious  peasants  accompanying  It."  — HarciUac,  Hist, 
de  la  Guerre  de  PEtpagne.  p.  HO. 

>  Vaccination.  It  is  odd  that  in  Hindostan,  where  it  might 
have  been  supposed  superstition  would  have  facilitated  the 
introduction  of  this  practice,  a  pious  fraud  was  found  n«. 
cessary  for  removing  the  prejudice  against  it. 

Mooperal  Streenivaschary,  a  Brahmin,  thus  writes  to  Dr. 
Anderson,  at  Madras,  on  vaccine  inoculation. 

*'  It  might  be  useful  to  remove  a  prejudice  in  the  minds 
of  the  people,  arising  from  the  term  cow-pock  being  taken 
literally  in  our  Tamul  tongue;  whereas  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  has  been  a  drop  of  nectar  from  the  exuberant 
udders  of  the  cows  in  England,  and  no  way  similar  to  the 
humour  discharged  from  the  tongue  and  feet  of  diseased 
cattle  in  this  country."  —  Forbes*s  Oriental  Mewtoirt,  vol.  ill. 
p.  433. 

*  Mackensie  gives  a  dreadftil  picture  of  the  effect  of  small, 
pox  among  the  North  American  Indians :  — 
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5. 
There  had  the  tribe  a  safe  asylum  found 
Amid  those  marshes  wide  and  woodlands  dense, 
With  pathless  wilds  and  waters  spread  around. 
And  labyrinthine  8wami»,  a  sure  defence 
From  human  foes, .  .  .  but  not  from  pestilence. 
The  spotted  plague  appeared,  that  direst  ill, ...  - 
How  brought  among  them  none  could  tell,  or  whence; 
The  mortal  seed  had  lain  among  them  still. 
And  quicken'd  now  to  work  the  Lord's  mysterious  will. 

6. 
Alas,  it  was  no  medicable  grief 
Which  herbs  might  reach  I  Nor  could  the  juggler's 

power 
With  all  his  antic  mummeries  bring  relief. 
Faith  might  not  aid  him  in  that  ruling  hour. 
Himself  a  victim  now.     The  dreadfUl  stour 
None  could  escape,  nor  aught  its  force  assuage. 
The  marriageable  maiden  had  her  dower 
From  death  ;  the  strong  man  sunk  beneath  its  rage, 
And  death  cut  short  the  thread  of  childhood  and  of 


age. 


7. 


No  time  for  customary  mourning  now  ; 
With  hand  close-clench'd  to  pluck  the  rooted  hair, 
To  beat  the  bosom,  on  the  swelling  brow 
Inflict  redoubled  blows,  and  blindly  tear 
The  cheeks,  indenting  bloody  furrows  there, 
The  deep* traced  signs  indelible  of  woe ; 
Then  to  some  crag,  or  bank  abrupt,  repair. 
And  giving  grief  its  scope,  infuriate  throw 
The  impatient  body  thence  upon  the  earth  below. 

8. 
Devices  these  by  poor  weak  nature  taught. 
Which  thus  a  change  of  suffering  would  obtain ; 
And  flying  from  intolerable  thought 
And  piercing  recollections,  would  full  fain 


**The  small-pox  spread  Its  destructive  and  desolating 
power,  as  the  fire  consumes  the  dry  grass  of  the  &eld.  The 
fatal  infection  spread  around  with  a  bane(Ul  rapidity,  which 
no  flight  could  escape,  and  with  a  fatal  eff^t  that  nothing 
could  resist.  It  destroyed  with  its  pestilential  breath  whole 
families  and  tril>es ;  and  the  horrid  scene  presented  to  those 
who  had  the  melancholy  and  afflicting  opportunity  of  be- 
holding it,  a  combination  of  the  dead,  the  dying,  and  such  as, 
to  avoid  the  horrid  fate  of  their  friends  around  them,  pre- 
pared to  disappoint  the  plague  of  its  prey,  by  terminating 
then*  own  existence. 

'*  The  habits  and  lives  of  these  devoted  people,  which 
provided  not  to-day  for  the  wants  of  to-morrow,  must  have 
heightened  the  pains  of  such  an  affliction,  by  leaving  them 
nut  only  without  remedy,  but  even  without  alleviation. 
Nought  was  left  them  but  to  submit  in  agony  and  despair. 

"  'I'o  a^'gravate  the  picture,  if  aggravation  were  possible, 
may  be  added  the  putrid  carcasses  which  the  wolves,  with  a 
furious  voracity,  dragged  forth  from  the  huts,  or  which  were 
mangled  within  them  by  the  dogs,  whose  htmger  was  satisfied 
with  the  disfigured  remains  of  their  masters.  Nor  was  it 
uncommon  for  the  father  of  a  family,  whom  the  infection  had 
not  reached,  to  call  them  around  him.  to  represent  the  cruel 
sufTerings  aud  horrid  fate  of  their  relations,  fr^im  the  Influence 
of  some  evil  spirit,  who  was  preparing  to  extirpate  their  race ; 
and  to  incite  them  to  baffle  death,  with  all  its  horrors,  by 
their  own  poniards.    At  the  same  time,  if  their  hearta  failed 


Distract  itself  by  sense  of  fleshly  pain 
From  anguish  that  the  soul  must  else  cndiirr. 
Easier  all  outward  torments  to  sustain. 
Than  those  heart- wounds  which  only  time  can  cure. 
And  He  in  whom  alone  the  hopes  of  man  arc  fare. 


9. 
None  sorrowed  here ;  the  sense  of  woe  was  seared. 
When  every  one  endured  his  own  sore  IIL 
The  prostrate  sufferers  neither  hoped  nor  fear'd ; 
The  body  labour'd,  but  the  heart  was  still :  . . . 
So  let  the  conquering  malady  fulfil 
Its  fatal  course,  rest  cometh  at  the  end  ! 
Passive  they  lay  with  neither  wish  nor  will 
For  aught  but  this ;  nor  did  they  long  attend 
That  welcome  boon  from  death,  the  never-fiJUng 
fHend. 

10. 
Who  is  there  to  make  ready  now  the  pit. 
The  house  that  will  content  f^om  this  day  forth 
Its  easy  tenant  ?    Who  in  vestments  fit 
Shall  swathe  the  sleeper  for  his  bed  of  earth. 
Now  tractable  as  when  a  babe  at  birth  ? 
A^lio  now  the  ample  ftmeral  urn  shall  knead. 
And  burying  it  beneath  his  proper  hearth 
Deposit  there  with  careful  hands  the  dead. 
And  lightly  then  relay  the  floor  above  his  head  ? 

11. 
Unwept,  unshrouded,  and  unsepulchred. 
The  hammock  where  they  hang,  for  winding  sheet 
And  grave  sufllces  the  deserted  dead : 
There  from  the  armadillo's  searching  feet 
Safer  than  if  within  the  tomb's  retreat. 
The  carrion  birds  obscene  in  Tain  essay 
To  flnd  that  quarry :  round  and  round  they  beat 
The  air,  but  fear  to  enter  for  their  prey. 
And  from  the  silent  door  the  Jaguar  turns  away.  ^ 


them  in  this  necessary  act,  he  was  himself  ready  to  perfona 
the  deed  of  mercy  with  his  own  hand,  as  the  Uat  act  of  his 
afTection,  and  instantly  to  follow  them  to  the  common  place 
of  rest  and  refbge  fh)m  hiunan  evil." 

I  I  may  be  forgiven  for  not  having  strictly  adhered  to 
natural  history  in  this  Instance.  The  lik>ert7  which  I  have 
taken  Is  mentioned,  that  it  may  not  be  supposed  to  have 
i  arisen  from  Ignorance  of  this  animal's  habits. 

The  jaguar  will  not  attack  a  living  horse  If  a  dead  one  be 
near,  and  when  It  kills  Its  prey  It  drags  it  to  Its  den.  but  Is 
said  not  to  eat  the  body  till  It  t)ocomes  putrid.  They  are 
caught  in  large  traps  of  the  cage  kind,  baited  with  stinkii^ 
meat,  and  then  speared  or  shot  through  the  bars.  The  Chal- 
caquines  had  a  braver  way  of  killing  them :  they  provcAed  the 
animal,  fronted  it,  received  Its  attack  upon  a  thick  truncheon, 
which  they  held  by  the  two  ends,  threw  it  down  whQe  lu 
teeth  were  fixed  in  the  wood,  and  ripped  the  creature  op 
before  it  could  recover.  (Techo,  p.  29.)  A  great  profit  i< 
made  by  their  skins.  The  jaguar  which  has  once  tasted 
human  flesh  becomes  a  most  formitlable  animal ;  such  a  twait 
is  called  a  tigre  ca>ado,  a  fleshed  tiger.  There  was  one 
which  infested  the  road  l)etween  Santa  F6  and  Santiago,  and 
had  killed  ten  men ;  after  which  a  party  of  soldiers  were  tenc 
to  destroy  It.  The  same  thing  is  said  of  the  lion  and  other 
beasts  of  prey,  probably  with  truth ;  not,  as  it  vulgarly  sop* 
posed,  because  they  have  a  particular  appetite  for  this  kind  of 
food,  but  because,  having  once  fed  upon  man,  they  from  thtt 
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12. 
But  nature  for  her  universal  law 
Hath  other  surer  instruments  in  store. 
Whom  fh>m  the  haunts  of  men  no  wonted  awe 
Withholds  as  with  a  spelL     In  swarms  they  pour 
From  wood  and  swamp :  and  when  their  work  is  o'er, 
On  the  white  bones  the  mouldering  roof  will  fall ; 
Seeds  will  take  root,  and  spring  in  sun  and  shower; 
And  Mother  Earth  ere  long  with  her  green  pall. 
Resuming  to  heivelf  the  wreck,  will  cover  all. 

time  regard  him  like  any  animal  of  Inferior  strength,  as  their 
natural  prey.  "  It  is  a  constant  observation  in  Numidia,** 
says  Bruce,  "  that  the  lion  avoids  and  flies  from  the  face  of 
men,  till  by  some  accident  they  have  been  brought  to  en- 
gage, and  the  beast  has  prevailed  against  him ;  then  that 
f(>cling  of  superiority,  imprinted  by  the  Creator  in  the  heart 
of  all  animals,  for  man's  preservation,  seems  to  forsake  him. 
The  lion  having  once  tasted  human  blood,  relinquishes  the 
pursuit  after  the  flock.  He  repairs  to  some  high  way  or 
frequented  path,  and  has  been  known,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tunis,  to  interrupt  the  road  to  a  market  for  several  weeks ; 
and  in  this  he  persists,  till  hunters  or  soldiers  are  sent  out  to 
destroy  him."  Dobrizhoffcr  saw  the  skin  of  a  Jagtur  which 
was  as  long  as  the  standard  hide.  He  says,  also,  that  he  saw 
one  attack  two  horses  which  were  coupled  with  a  thong,  kill 
one,  and  drag  the  other  away  after  it. 

A  most  unpleasant  habit  of  this  beast  is,  that  in  cold  or  wet 
weather  he  chooses  to  lodge  within  doors,  and  will  steal  into 
the  house.  A  girl  at  Corrientes,  who  slept  with  her  mother, 
saw  one  lying  under  the  bed  when  she  rose  in  the  morning : 
she  had  presence  of  mind  to  bid  her  mother  lie  still,  went  for 
help,  and  soon  rid  the  house  of  its  perilous  visitor.  Cat-like, 
the  jaguar  Is  a  good  climber ;  but  Dobrishofller  tells  us  how 
a  traveller  who  takes  to  a  tree  for  shelter  may  profit  by  the 
position :  **  In  proroptu  consilium ;  urina  pro  armis  est :  hac 
si  tigridis  ad  arboris  pedem  minitantis  oculos  consperseris, 
salva  res  est.  Qui  datA  portA  fuget  illico."  (i.  2B0.)  He 
who  first  did  this  must  have  been  a  good  marksman  as  well 
as  a  cool  fellow,  and  it  was  well  for  him  that  he  reserved  his 
fire  till  the  jaguar  was  within  shot. 

Dobrizhofl'er  seems  to  credit  an  opinion  (which  is  held  in 
India  of  the  tiger  also),  that  the  jaguar's  claws  are  in  a  cer- 
tain  degree  venomous ;  the  scar  which  they  leave  is  said  to 
be  always  liable  to  a  very  painfiil  and  burning  sense  of  heat. 
But  that  author,  in  his  usual  amusing  manner,  repeats  many 
credulous  notions  concerning  the  animal :  as  that  its  burnt 
claws  are  a  remedy  for  the  tooth-ache ;  and  that  it  has  a 
mode  of  decojring  fish,  by  standing  neck-deep  in  the  water, 
and  spitting  out  a  white  foam,  which  allures  them  within 
reach.    Techo  (30.)  says  the  same  thing  of  a  large  snake. 

An  opinion  that  wounds  inflicted  by  the  stroke  of  animals 
of  this  kind  are  envenomed  is  found  in  the  East  also.  Captain 
'Williamson  says, "  However  trivial  the  scratches  made  by  the 
claws  of  tigers  may  appear,  yet,  whether  it  be  owing  to  any 
noxious  quality  in  the  claw  itself,  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
tiger  strikes,  or  any  other  matter,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  at  least  a  majority  of  such  as  have  been  under  my 
notice  died ;  and  1  have  generally  remarked,  that  those  whose 
cases  appeared  the  least  alarming  were  most  suddenly  carried 
off.  I  have  ever  thought  the  perturbation  arising  from  the 
nature  of  the  attack  to  have  a  considerable  share  in  the  fatality 
alluded  to,  especially  as  I  never  knew  any  one  wounded  by  a 
ti((er  to  die  without  suffering  for  some  days  under  that  most 
dreadful  sjrmptom,  a  locked  jaw  !  Such  as  have  been  wounded 
to  appearance  severely,  but  accompanied  with  a  moderate 
bsnnorrhage,  I  have  commonly  found  to  recover,  excepting 
in  the  rainy  season :  at  that  period  I  should  expect  serious 
coosequences  from  either  a  bite  or  a  scratch."  —  Orienial 
Sportty  vol.  i.  p.  A2. 

Wild  beasts  were  so  numerous  and  fierce  in  one  part  of 
Mexico,  among  the  Otomites,  that  Fr.  Juan  de  Grijalva  says 


13. 
Oh  1  better  thus  with  earth  to  have  their  part, 
Than  in  Egyptian  catacombs  to  lie. 
Age  after  age  preserved  by  horrid  art. 
In  ghastly  image  of  humanity !  * 
Strange  pride  that  with  corruption  thus  would  vie  I 
And  strange  delusion  that  would  thus  maintain 
The  fleshly  form,  till  cycles  shall  pass  by, 
And  in  the  series  of  the  eternal  chain, 
The  spirit  come  to  seek  its  old  abode  a^^dn. 

in  his  time,  in  one  year,'more  than  860  Indians  were  deronred 
by  them.  **  There  then  prevailed  an  opinion,"  he  proceeds, 
"  and  still  it  prevails  among  many,  that  those  tigers  and  Uons 
were  certain  Indian  sorcerers,  whom  they  call  Nahuales,  who 
by  diabolical  art  transform  themselves  into  beasts,  and  tear 
the  Indians  in  pieces,  either  to  revenge  themselves  for  some 
offences  which  they  have  received,  or  to  do  them  evil,  which 
is  the  proper  condition  of  the  Devil,  and  an  eflbct  of  his 
fierceness.  Some  traces  of  these  diabolical  acts  have  been 
seen  in  our  time,  for  in  the  year  1579,  the  deaths  of  this  kind 
being  many,  and  the  suspicion  vehement,  some  Indians  were 
put  to  the  question,  and  they  confessed  the  crime,  and  were 
executed  for  it.  With  all  this  experience  and  proof,  there 
are  many  persons  who  doubt  these  transformations,  and  say 
that  the  land  being  mountainous  produces  wild  beasts,  and 
the  beasts  being  once  fleshed  commit  these  great  ravages. 
And  It  was  through  the  weak  understandings  of  the  Indians 
that  they  were  persuaded  to  believe  their  conjurors  could  thus 
metamorphose  themselves ;  and,  if  these  poor  wretches  con- 
fessed themselves  guilty  of  such  a  crime,  it  was  owing  to  their 
weakness  under  the  torture;  and  so  they  suflfered  for  an 
offence  which  they  had  never  committed." 

Father  Grijalva,  however,  holds  with  his  Father  S.  Au- 
gustine, who  has  said  concerning  such  things, "  hac  ad  nos 
non  quibuscunque  quallbus  credere  putaremus  indlgnum,  sed 
eis  referentibus  pervenerunt,  quos  nobis  non  existimaremus 
fuisse  mentitos."  **  In  the  days  of  my  Father  S.  Augustine,*' 
he  says,  "wonderAd  things  were  related  of  certain  inn- 
keepers in  Italy,  who  transformed  passengers  into  beasts  of 
burden,  to  bring  to  their  inns  straw,  barley,  and  whatever 
was  wanted  trota.  the  towns,  and  then  metamorphosed  them 
into  their  own  persons,  that  they  might  purchase,  as  cus- 
tomers, the  very  commodities  they  had  carried.  And  in  our 
times  the  witches  of  Logrono  make  so  many  of  these  trans> 
formations,  that  now  no  one  can  doubt  them.  This  matter  of 
the  Nahuales,  or  sorcerers  of  Tututepec,  has  been  confessed 
by  BO  many,  that  that  alone  suffices  it  to  make  it  credible. 
The  best  proof  which  can  be  had  is,  that  they  were  con- 
demned to  death  by  course  of  justice ;  and  it  is  temerity  to 
condemn  the  judges,  for  it  is  to  be  believed  that  they  made  all 
due  inquiry.  Our  brethren  who  had  been  ministers  there, 
and  are  also  judges  of  the  interior  court  (that  is  of  the  con- 
science), have  all  held  these  transformations  to  be  certain :  so 
that  there  ought  to  be  no  doubt  concerning  it  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  useful  to  understand  it,  that  if  at  any  time  in 
heathen  lands  the  devil  should  work  any  of  these  metamor- 
phoses, the  Indians  may  see  we  are  not  surprised  at  tliem, 
and  do  not  hold  them  as  miraculous,  but  can  explain  to  them 
the  reason  and  cause  of  these  effects,  which  astooisli  and 
terrify  them  so  greatly." 

He  proceeds  to  show  that  the  devil  can  only  exercise  this 
power  as  far  as  he  is  permitted  by  God,  in  punishment  for 
sin,  and  that  the  metamorphosis  is  not  real,  but  only  i^ 
parent ;  the  sorcerer  not  being  actually  transformed  into  a 
lion,  but  seeming  as  if  he  were  so  both  to  himself  and  others. 
In  what  manner  he  can  tear  a  man  really  to  pieces  with 
imaginary  claws,  and  devour  him  in  earnest  with  an  Imaginary 
mouth,  the  good  fHar  has  not  condescended  to  explain.  — 
HisUfria  de  la  Orden  4*  S.  Angmtin  en  la  Pttmncia  de  N. 
EspoHaf  pp.  34, 35. 

1  Tlie  more  ghastly  in  proportion  as  more  of  the  ap- 
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14. 
One  pair  alone  survived  the  general  fate ; 
Left  in  such  drear  and  mournful  solitude, 
That  death  might  seem  a  preferable  state. 
Not  more  deprest  the  Arkite  patriarch  stood, 
When  landing  first  on  Ararat  he  view'd. 
Where  all  around  the  mountain  summits  lay, 
Like  islands  seen  amid  the  boundless  flood : 
Nor  our  first  parents  more  forlorn  than  they, 
Through  Eden  when  they  took  their  solitary  way. 

15. 
Alike  to  them,  it  seem*d  in  their  despair. 
Whither  they  wander*d  firom  the  infected  spot 
Chance  might  direct  their  steps :  they  took  no  care ; 
Come  well  or  ill  to  them,  it  mattered  not ! 
Left  as  they  were  in  that  unhappy  lot. 
The  sole  survivors  they  of  all  their  race, 
They  reck'd  not  when  their  fiite,  nor  where,  nor  what. 
In  this  resignment  to  their  hopeless  case, 
Indifferent  to  all  choice  or  circumstance  of  place. 

pearance  of  life  is  preferred  in  the  revolting  practice.  Such, 
howerer,  it  vcu  not  to  the  feelingi  of  the  Egyptians,  who  had 
•s  much  pride  in  a  collection  of  their  ancestors,  as  one  of  the 
strongest  family  feeling  could  have  In  a  collection  of  family 
pictures.  The  body,  Diodorus  says,  is  delivered  to  the 
kindred  with  every  member  so  whole  and  entire  that  no  part 
of  the  body  seems  to  be  altered,  even  to  the  very  hairs  of  the 
eyelids  and  the  eyebrows,  so  that  the  beauty  and  shape  of  the 
face  seems  Just  as  before.  By  which  means  many  of  the 
Egyptians,  laying  up  the  bodies  of  their  ancestors  in  stately 
monuments,  pttrfectly  see  the  true  visage  and  countenance  of 
those  who  were  buried  many  ages  before  they  themselvra 
were  bom :  so  that  in  regarding  the  proportion  of  every  one 
of  these  bodies,  and  the  lineaments  of  their  faces,  they  take 
exceeding  great  delight,  even  as  if  they  were  still  living 
among  them.    (  Book  i. ) 

They  believe,  says  Herodotus  (Euierpet  $  123.),  that  on 
.the  dissolution  of  the  body  the  soul  immediately  enters  into 
some  other  animal ;  and  that  after  using  as  vehicles  every 
species  of  terrestrial,  aquatic,  and  winged  creatures,  it  finally 
enters  a  second  time  into  a  human  body.  They  affirm  that  it 
undergoes  all  these  changes  in  the  space  of  three  thousand 
years.  This  opinion  some  among  the  Greeks  hare  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  time  adopted  as  their  own,  but  I  shall  not, 
though  I  could,  specify  their  names. 

How  little  did  the  Egyptians  apprehend  that  the  bodies 
which  they  preserved  with  such  care,  to  be  ready  again  for 
use  when  the  cycle  should  be  fulQUed,  would  one  day  be 
regarded  as  an  article  of  trade,  broken  up,  exported  piece- 
meal, and  administered  in  grains  and  scruples  as  a  costly 
medicine  to  rich  patients.  A  preference  was  even  given  to 
virgin  mummy. 

The  bodies  of  the  Incas  from  the  founder  of  the  empire 
were  preserved  in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun :  they  were  seated 
each  on  his  litter,  and  in  such  excellent  preservation  that  they 
seemed  to  be  alive ;  according  to  the  testimony  of  P.  Acosta 
and  Garcilaso,  who  saw  them  and  touched  them.  It  is  not 
known  in  what  manner  they  were  prepared,  so  as  to  resist  the 
injuries  of  time.  Gomara  (c.  IdA.)  says  they  were  embalmed 
by  the  Juice  of  certain  fragrant  trees,  which  was  poured  down 
their  throats,  and  by  unguents  of  gum.  Acosta  says  that  a 
certain  bitumen  was  used,  and  that  plates  of  gold  were  placed 
instead  of  eyes,  so  well  fitted  that  the  want  of  the  real  eye  was 
not  perceived.  Garcilaso  thought  the  chief  preparation 
consisted  in  freeiing  them  with  snow.  They  were  buried  in 
one  of  the  courts  of  the  hospital  of  St  Andras.  —  Mere. 
Pertiano,  No.  221. 

Hideous  exhibitions  of  this  kind  are  sometimes  made  in 
monastericK,  where  tliey  are  in  perfect  accord  with  monastic 
superstition.    I  remember  seeing  two  human  bodivs  dry  and 


16. 
That  palsying  stupor  pass'd  away  ere  long. 
And  as  the  spring  of  health  resumed  its  power, 
They  felt  that  life  was  dear,  and  hope  was  strong: 
What  marvel  ?  'Twas  with  tiiem  the  morning  hour. 
When  bliss  appears  to  be  the  natural  dower 
Of  all  the  creatures  of  this  joyous  earth  ; 
And  sorrow  fleeting  like  a  vernal  shower 
Scarce  interrupts  the  current  of  oiu*  mirth  ; 
Such  is  the  happy  heart  we  bring  wkh  us  at  birth. 

17. 
Though  of  his  nature  and  his  boundless  love 
Erring,  yet  tutor'd  by  instinctive  sense. 
They  rightly  deem'd  the  Power  who  rules  above 
Had  saved  them  from  the  wasting  pestilence. 
That  fovouring  power  would  still  be  their  defence : 
Thus  were  they  by  their  late  deliverance  taught 
To  place  a  child-like  trust  in  Providence, 
And  in  their  state  forlorn  they  found  thte  thought 
Of  natural  faith  with  hope  and  consolation  fraught 

shrivelled,  suspended  in  the  Casa  dot  Osmo$,  «t  Evora,  a 
chapel,  the  walls  of  which  are  lined  with  skulls  and  bones. 

**  Among  the  remarkable  objects  in  the  vicinity  of  Palermo 
pointed  out  to  strangers,  they  ikil  not  to  slngularlse  a  convent 
of  Capuchins  at  a  small  distance  from  town,  the  b<»utirul 
gardens  of  which  serve  as  a  public  walk.  You  are  shown, 
under  the  fabric,  a  vault  divided  into  four  great  galleries,  hito 
which  the  light  Is  admitted  by  windows  cut  out  at  the  top  of 
each  extremity.  In  this  vault  are  preserved,  not  in  flesh,  but 
in  skin  and  bone,  all  the  Capuchins  who  bare  died  in  the 
convent  since  its  foundation,  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  several 
persons  from  the  city.  There  are  here  private  tombs  be- 
longing to  opulent  fiunilies,  who,  even  after  annihilation, 
disdain  to  be  confounded  with  the  vulgar  part  of  mankind- 
It  is  said,  that  in  order  to  secure  the  preservation  of  tbcae 
bodies,  they  are  prepared  by  being  gradually  dried  before  a 
slow  fire,  so  as  to  consume  the  flesh  without  greatly  injuring 
the  skin ;  when  perfectly  dry,  they  are  invested  with  the 
Capuchin  habit,  and  pUced  upright,  on  tablets,  disposed  step 
above  step  along  the  sides  of  the  vault ;  the  head,  the  arms, 
and  the  feet  are  left  naked.  A  preservation  like  this  is 
horrid.  The  skin  discoloured,  dry.  and  as  if  it  bad  lieen 
tanned,  nay,  torn  in  some  places,  glued  dose  to  the  bones. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine,  firom  the  difli^rent  grimaces  of  thte  nu- 
merous assemblage  of  fleshless  figures,  rendered  still  more 
frightAil  by  a  long  beard  on  the  chin,  what  a  hideous  spec- 
tacle this  roust  exhibit ;  and  whoever  has  seen  a  Capuchin 
alive  may  form  an  idea  of  this  singular  repository  of  dead 
friars."  —  Sonnini. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  such  practices  arise  tnm  super- 
stition ;  but  it  is  strange,  indeed,  that  they  should  aflbrd  any 
gratification  to  pride.  That  excellent  man,  Fletcher  of  Ma- 
deley,  has  a  striking  remark  upon  this  subject.  *'  The  mur- 
derer," says  he,  "is  dissected  in  the  surgeon's  hall,  gratis; 
and  the  rich  sinner  is  emlmwelled  in  his  own  apartment  at 
great  expense.  The  robber,  exposed  to  open  air,  wastes  away 
in  hoops  of  iron ;  and  the  gentleman,  confined  to  a  damp 
vault,  moulders  away  in  sheets  of  lead ;  and  while  the  fowls 
of  the  air  greedily  prey  upon  the  one,  the  vermin  of  the  earth 
eagerly  devour  the  other." 

How  dUferent  is  the  feeling  of  the  Hindoos  upon  this  sub- 
ject from  that  of  the  Egyptians  I  "  A  nuuuion  with  bones 
for  its  rafters  and  beams ;  with  nerves  and  tendons  for  cords; 
with  muscles  and  blood  for  mortar ;  with  skin  for  its  outward 
covering ;  filled  with  no  sweet  perfume,  but  loaded  with  fieces 
and  urine ;  a  mansion  inftnted  by  age  and  by  sorrow ;  the  seat 
of  malady,  harassed  with  pains,  haunted  with  the  quaUty  of 
darkness,  and  incapable  of  standing  long. . . .  Such  a  mansioa 
of  the  vital  soul  lets  its  occupier  always  cheerfully  quIL**  — 
iHSi.  qf  Meam. 
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18. 
And  now  they  built  thenueWcs  a  leafy  bower, 
Amid  a  glade,  slow  Mondai's  stream  beside, 
Screened  from  the  southern  blast  of  piercing  power : 
Not  like  their  native  dwelling,  long  and  wide. 
By  skilful  toil  of  numbers  edifled. 
The  common  home  of  all,  their  human  nest. 
Where  threescore  hammocks  pendant  side  by  side 
Were  ranged,  and  on  the  ground  the  fires  were  drest ; 
Alas,  that  populous  hive  hath  now  no  living  guest ! 

19. 
A  few  firm  stakes  they  planted  in  the  ground, 
Circling  a  narrow  space,  yet  large  enow ; 
These  strongly  interknit  they  closed  around 
With  basket-work  of  many  a  pliant  bough. 
The  roof  was  like  the  sides ;  the  door  was  low. 
And  rude  the  hut,  and  trimm*d  with  little  care. 
For  little  heart  had  they  to  dress  it  now ; 
Tct  was  the  humble  structure  tresh  and  fkir. 
And  soon  its  inmates  found  that  love  might  sojourn 
there. 

20. 
Quiara  could  recall  to  mind  the  course 
Of  twenty  summers ;  perfectly  he  knew 
Whatever  his  fathers  taught  of  skill  or  force. 
Right  to  the  mark  his  whizzing  lance  he  threw. 
And  from  his  bow  the  unerring  arrow  flew 
With  fatal-aim :  and  when  the  laden  bee 
Buzz'd  by  him  in  its  flight,  he  could  pursue 
Its  path  with  certaiu  ken  >,  and  follow  free 
Until  he  traced  the  hive  in  hidden  bank  or  tree. 


21. 

Of  answering  years  was  Monnema,  nor  less 
Expert  in  all  her  sex's  household  ways. 
The  Indian  weed  she  skilfully  could  dress ; 
And  in  what  depth  to  drop  the  yellow  maize 
She  knew,  and  when  around  its  stem  to  raise 
The  lighten'd  soil ;  and  well  could  she  prepare 
Its  ripened  seed  for  food,  her  proper  praise  ; 
Or  in  the  embers  turn  with  frequent  care 
Its  succulent  head  yet  green,  sometimes  for  daintier 
fiire* 


1  It  f«  dlflBcult  to  account  for  the  superior  quicknnsi  of 
tight  which  saragps  appear  to  poi^eu.  The  Braxilian  tribes 
uied  to  eradicate  the  eyelashes  and  eyebrows,  as  impeding  it. 
**  Some  Indians,"  P.Andres  Peres  de  Ribas  says,  **  were  so 
quick-sighted  that  they  could  ward  off  the  coming  arrow  with 
their  own  t>ow."  —  L.  il.  c.  3.  p.  41 . 

*  Inconvenient  as  this  may  seem,  it  was  the  fUll  drest  of  the 
Tupi  and  Guaranl  tribes.  A  fashion  less  gorgeous  and  ela- 
borate, but  more  refined,  is  described  by  one  of  the  best  old 
travellers  to  the  East,  Francois  Pyrard. 

"  The  inhabitanU  of  the  Maldives  use  on  feart  days  thit 
kind  of  gallantry.  They  bruise  sanders  (sandal-wood),  and 
camphire,  on  very  sUcke  and  smooth  stones,  (which  they 
bring  from  the  firm  land.)  and  sometimes  other  sorts  of  odo* 
riferous  woods.  After  they  compound  it  with  water  distilled 
of  flowers,  and  overspread  their  bodies  with  thit  paste,  (nm 
the  girdle  upwards ;  adding  many  forms  with  their  finger, 
such  at  they  imagine.  It  is  somewhat  like  cut  and  pinked 
doublets,  and  of  an  excellent  savour.  They  dress  their  wives 
or  kmans  in  thit  sort,  and  make  upon  their  backs  works  and 


I  22. 

And  how  to  macerate  the  bark  she  knew, 
And  draw  apart  its  beaten  fibres  fine. 
And  bleaching  them  in  sun,  and  air,  and  dew  ; 
From  dry  and  glossy  filaments  entwine 
With  rapid  twirl  of  hand  the  lengthening  line ; 
Next  interknitting  well  the  twisted  thread. 
In  many  an  even  mesh  its  knots  combine. 
And  shape  in  tapering  length  the  pensile  bed. 
Light  hanunock  there  to  hang  beneath  the  leafy  shed. 

23. 
Time  had  been  when  expert  in  works  of  clay 
She  lent  her  hands  the  swelling  urn  to  mould, 
And  fiird  it  for  the  appointed  festal  day 
With  the  beloved  beverage  which  the  bold 
QuaflTd  In  their  triumph  and  their  joy  of  old ; 
The  fruitful  cause  of  many  an  uproar  rude. 
When  in  their  drunken  bravery  uncontroll'd, 
Some  bitter  jest  awoke  the  dormant  feud, 
And  wrath  and  rage  and  strife  and  wounds  and  death 
ensued. 

24. 
These  occupations  were  gone  by :  the  skill 
Was  useless  now,  which  once  had  been  her  pride. 
Content  were  they,  when  thirst  impell'd,  to  fill 
The  dry  and  hollow  gourd  fnm  Mondai's  side  ; 
The  river  from  its  sluggish  bed  supplied 
A  draught  for  repetition  all  unmeet ; 
Howbeit  the  bodily  want  was  satisfied ; 
No  feverish  pulse  ensued,  nor  ireful  heat, 
Their  days  were  undisturbed,  their  natural  sleep  waa 
sweet 

25. 
She  too  had  learnt  in  youth  how  best  to  trim 
The  honoured  Chief  for  his  triumphal  day, 
And  covering  with  soft  gums  the  obedient  limb 
And  body,  then  with  feathers  overlay. 
In  regular  hues  disposed^,  a  rich  display. 
Well-pleased  the  glorious  savage  stood  and  eyed 
The  growing  work ;  then  vain  of  his  amy 
Look'd  with  complacent  firown  from  side  to  side, 
Stalk'd  with  elater  step,  and  swell'd  with  statelier 
pride. 


thadowt  at  they  pleatc."  Skln-printt  Purchai  callt  this.— 
Pfprard  de  ImwU.    Purckas,  p.  1656. 

The  abominable  practice  of  tarring  and  feathering  was  but 
too  well  known  during  the  American  war.  It  even  found  Its 
way  to  England.  I  remember,  when  a  child,  to  have  teen  a 
man  in  thit  condition  in  the  streets  of  Bristol. 

The  costume  of  the  savages,  who  figured  so  fk^quently  In 
the  pageants  of  the  sixteenth  century,  seems  to  have  been 
designed  to  imitate  the  Braxilian  tribes,  best  known  to  the 
French  and  English  at  that  time.  Indeed,  this  is  stated  by 
Vincent  Carloix,  when,  in  describing  an  entertainment  given 
to  Mareschal  de  Vieillevllle  by  the  captains  of  the  galHet  at 
Marseilles,  he  sajs, "  Ayant  l\€  six  galdret  entemble  de  fkont, 
et  faict  dretter  let  tables  detsus,  et  taptssdet  en  faQon  de 
grandet  salles ;  ayant  accoustret  les  forceats  en  Brettilient 
pour  tervir.  Us  firent  une  infinite  de  gambades  et  de  tourbioot 
k  la  fa^on  det  tauvaget,  que  pertonne  n'avolt  encore  veuet ; 
dont  tout  le  monde,  avec  ano  extretme  allalgrette,  t'etbahit- 
loit  merveilleusement.**—  If jmoi're*,  1.  x.  di.  18. 
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26. 
Feasts  and  carousals  i,  vanity  and  strife, 
Could  have  no  place  with  them  in  solitude 
To  break  the  tenor  of  their  even  life. 
Quiara  day  by  day  his  game  pursued. 
Searching  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  wood, 
With  hawk-like  eye,  and  arrow  sure  as  fate  $ 
And  Monnema  prepared  the  hunter's  food  : 
Cast  with  hira  here  in  this  forlorn  estate. 
In  all  things  for  the  man  was  she  a  fitting  mate. 

27. 
The  Moon  had  gathered  oft  her  monthly  store 
Of  light,  and  oft  in  darkness  left  the  sky, 
Since  Monnema  a  growing  burthen  bore 
Of  life  and  hope.     The  appointed  weeks  go  by ; 
And  now  her  hour  is  come,  and  none  is  nigh 
To  help :  but  human  help  she  needed  none. 
A  few  short  throes  endured  with  scarce  a  cry, 
Upon  the  bank  she  laid  her  new-lwm  son. 
Then  slid  into  the  stream,  and  bathed,  and  all  was 
done. 

28. 
Might  old  observances  have  there  been  kept, 
Then  should  the  husband  to  that  pensile  bed. 
Like  one  exhausted  with  the  birth  have  crept, 
And  laying  down  in  feeble  guise  his  head, 

1  The  point  of  honour  in  drinking  is  not  the  Mme  among 
the  MTaget  of  Guiana,  as  among  the  English  potators :  they 
account  him  that  is  drunli  first  the  bravest  fellow. — Har- 
eourt*$  Voyage. 

*  '*  Je  la  troure  ches  les  Ib^riens,  ou  les  premiers  peuples 
d*Espagne;  je  la  trouve  ches  les  anciens  habitans  de  I'lsle 
de  Corse  ;  elle  6toit  ches  les  Tibareniens  en  Asie  ;  elle  est 
acOourd'hui  dans  quelques  unes  de  nos  provinces  Toisines 
d'Espagne,  oCi  cela  s'appelle  faire  couTade ;  elle  est  encore 
vers  le  Japon,  et  dans  I'Am^rique  chei  les  Caraibes  et  les 
Oallbis.**  —  Lqfitnu^  Mcturt  de»  Semvages,  t.  i.  p.  50. 

Strabo  says,  this  strange  custom  existed  In  Cantabria  (1.  ill. 
p.  174.  ed.  1671.),  so  that  its  Gascon  extraction  has  been 
direct.  Diodorus  SIculus  is  the  authority  for  its  existence  in 
Corsica.  (Book  iU.  ch.  I.  English  translation,  1814,  vol.  1. 
p.  305.)  ApoUonius  Rhodius  describes  It  among  the  Tibareni 
(1.  iL  1012.):  it  imfu  Ni;/«^«(«f  tr  rtnr  ti/istit  says  the 
scholiast. 

**  Voicy  la  brutality  de  nos  sanvages  dans  leurs  r6Jouissances 
pour  Taccroisseraent  de  leur  famille.  C*est  qu'au  m6me  terns 
que  la  femme  est  d61ivr6e,  le  mary  se  met  au  lit  pour  s'y 
plalndre  et  y  faire  Taccouch^e ;  coutume,  qui  bien  que  sau- 
vage  et  ridicule  se  trouve  neantmoins,  i.  ce  que  Ton  dlt,  parmy 
les  paysans  d'une  ceriaine  province  de  France ;  et  Us  appel- 
lant cela  /aire  la  amvade.  Mais  cc  qui  est  de  TAcheuse  pour 
le  pauvre  Caraibe  qui  s'est  mis  au  lit  au  lieu  de  I'accouch^e, 
c'ost  qu'on  luy  fait  faire  diete  dix  ou  douze  jours  de  suite,  ne 
luy  donuant  rien  par  jour  qu\m  morceau  do  cassave,  et  un 
peu  d'eau,  dans  laquelle  on  a  aussi  fait  bouUir  un  peu  do  ce 
pain  de  racine.  Aprds  il  mange  un  peu  plus :  mats  il  nVn- 
tame  la  cassave  que  luy  est  prfoentee  que  par  le  milieu  durant  I 
quelques  quarante  jours,  en  laissant  les  bords  entiers  qu'il 
pend  k  sa  case,  pour  servir  A  un  festin  qu'il  fait  ordlnairement 
en  suite  A  tous  ses  amis.  Et  mferae  11  s'ahstient  aprds  cela, 
quelquefois  dix  mois  ou  un  an  entier  de  plusieurs  viandes, 
comroe  dn  lamantin,  de  tortue,  de  pourcoau,  de  poules,  de 
poisson,  et  de  choses  delicates,  craignant  par  une  pitoyable 
folie  que  cela  ne  nuise  A  I'enfant.  Mais  Us  ne  font  ce  grand 
jusne  qu'A  la  naissance  de  leur  premier  enfant"  —  BocM^ort^ 
Hitt.  Morale  det  I$U$  Aniillet,  c.  xxiii.  p.  49A. 

Marco  Polo,  (1.  iL  c.  41 .)  the  other  authority  to  which 
Lailtau  refers,  speaks  of  the  custom  as  existing  in  the  great 
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For  many  a  day  been  nursed  and  dieted 
With  tender  care,  to  childing  mothers  due. 
Certes  a  custom  strange,  and  yet  far  spread 
Through  many  a  savage  tribe,  howe*er  it  grew, 
And  once  in  the  old  world  known  as  widely  as  the 
new.« 

29. 
This  could  not  then  be  done ;  he  might  not  lay 
The  bow  and  those  unerring  shafts  aside ; 
Nor  through  the  appointed  weeks  forego  the  prey,  ' 
Still  to  be  sought  amid  those  regions  wide. 
None  being  there  who  should  the  while  provide 
That  lonely  household  with  their  needful  food : 
So  still  Quiara  through  the  forest  plied 
His  daily  task,  and  in  the  thickest  wood 
Still  laid  his  snares  for  birds,  and  still  the  chase  punned. 

30. 
But  seldom  may  such  thoughts  of  mingled  joy 
A  father's  agitated  breast  dilate. 
As  when  he  first  beheld  that  infant  boy. 
Who  hath  not  proved  it,  ill  can  estimate 
The  feeling  of  that  stirring  hour, ...  the  weight 
Of  that  new  sense,  the  thoughtful,  pensive  bliss. 
In  all  the  changes  of  our  changeful  state, 
Even  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  I  wis. 
The  heart  doth  undergo  no  change  so  great  as  this. 

Khan's  province  of  Cardandan.  "  Hanno  un*  osansa  ctae 
tubito  ch'  una  donna  ha  partorito,  si  leva  del  letto,  e  lavato 
il  fanciullo  e  ravolto  ne*  pannl,  11  marito  si  mette  a  giacere  in 
letto  in  sua  vece,  e  tiene  il  figliuolo  appresso  di  se,  haveodo 
la  cura  di  quello  per  quaranta  giomi,  che  non  si  parte  mai. 
Et  gli  amici  e  parent!  vanno  a  visitarlo  per  rallegrarlo  e  coo- 
solarlo  ;  e  le  donne  che  sono  da  parto  fanno  quel  che  bisogna 
fier  casa,  portando  da  mangiare  e  here  al  marito,  ch'  e  od 
letto,  e  dando  11  latte  al  fanciullo,  che  gli  d  appreaaa  — JRa- 
ffttutb,  t.  U.  p.  3C.  ed.  1583. 

Yet  thin  custom,  preposterous  as  it  is,  is  not  more  strange 
than  an  opinion  which  was  once  so  prevalent  in  this  country 
that  Primerose  made  it  the  subject  of  a  chapter  in  his  work 
De  P'ulgi  Erroribtts  m  Medicmdf  and  thought  it  necessary  to 
prove,  by  physical  reasons,  maritum  loco  uzorit  gravid^t  ■«■ 
agrotare,  for  such  is  the  title  of  one  of  his  chapters.  He 
sayi,  "  Inter  errorcs  quamplurimosmaximdridendus  hie  es*e 
videtur.  quod  vir  credatur  cgrotare,  ii^que  aiBci  symptomatis. 
quibus  ipsa  mulier  pnrgnans  solet,  illudque  experientiA  ctm- 
flrmatum  plurimi  esse  volunt.  Habebam  sgniro  febre  labo- 
rantem  rum  urinA  valde  acrensA  et  turbidA,  qui  argrotationis 
suae  nullam  causam  agnotccbat  quam  uxoris  su»  gravtdita- 
tem.  Nuillbi  terrarum  quam  in  AngliA  id  observatum  ne- 
mini  me  audivis»e,  aut  Icgiaiie  unquam.  —  Nee  si  quis  maritus 
cum  uxor  gravida  est,  «grotat  ab  uxore  infectus  fuit,  sed 
potest  ex  peculiari  proprU  corporis  vitio  id  patl.  Sicut  dum 
haec  Bcribo,  pluit ;  non  est  tamun  pluvia  aut  causa  scriptionls. 
aut  scriptura  pluviv.  Hes  nova  non  est,  vlroi  et  mulieres 
etiam  simul  aegrotare.  At  mirum  est  hactenusque  ignotnm, 
graviditatem  affectum  esse  contagiosum,et  non  alias  muUem 
scd  viros,  quos  natura  immunes  ab  hoc  labore  fecit,  solot  in- 
flcl.  Praeterea  observatum  est  non  omnibus  mulieribos  ejus- 
modi  symptomata,  aut  saltern  non  omnia  singulis  contingere ; 
et  tamon  acddit  sa>pe  ut  cum  mulier  bene  valet,  aegrotcC  ma- 
ritus, etiam  absens  per  aliquot  milllaria.  Sed  quoniam  ex 
solA  relatione  absurditas  hiOus  erroris  patet,  plora  noa 
addam.  Jupiter  Bacchum  in  femore.  Palladem  in  cercteo 
gestavit.    Sed  hoc  illi  esto  proprium.  —  Lib.  U.  c.  13. 

This  notion,  however,  is  probably  not  yet  extinct,  fbr  I 
know  that  it  existed  in  full  force  some  thirty  years  ago*  and 
tliat  not  in  the  lowest  rank  of  Ufe. 
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31. 
A  deeper  and  unwonted  feeling  fiU'd 
These  parents,  gazing  on  their  new-bom  son. 
Already  in  their  busy  hopes  they  build 
On  this  frail  sand.     Now  let  the  seasons  run. 
And  let  the  natural  work  of  time  be  done 
With  them, ...  for  unto  them  a  child  is  bom : 
And  when  the  hand  of  Death  may  reach  the  one, 
The  other  will  not  now  be  left  to  mourn 
A  solitary  wretch,  all  utterly  forlorn. 

32. 
Thus  Monnema  and  thus  Quiara  thought. 
Though  each  the  melancholy  thought  represt ; 
They  could  not  choose  but  feel,  yet  utter'd  not 
The  human  feeling,  which  in  hours  of  rest 
Often  would  rise,  and  flU  the  boding  breast 
With  a  dread  foretaste  of  that  mournful  day. 
When,  at  the  inexorable  Power's  behest. 
The  unwilling  spirit,  called  perforce  away. 
Must  leave,  for  ever  leave  its  dear  connatund  clay. 

33. 
Linked  as  they  were,  where  each  to  each  was  all, 
How  might  the  poor  survivor  hope  to  bear 
That  heaviest  loss  which  one  day  must  befall. 
Nor  sink  beneath  the  weight  of  his  despair? 
Scarce  could  the  heart  even  for  a  moment  dare 
That  miserable  time  to  contemplate. 
When  the  dread  Messenger  should  find  them  there. 
From  whom  is  no  escape, . . .  and  reckless  Fate, 
Whom  it  had  bound  so  close,  for  ever  separate. 

34. 
Lighter  that  burthen  lay  upon  the  heart 
When  this  dear  babe  was  bom  to  share  their  lot ; 
They  could  endure  to  think  that  they  must  part 
Then  too  a  glad  consolatory  thought 
Arose,  while  gazing  on  the  child  they  sought 
With  hope  their  drear>'  prospect  to  delude. 
Till  they  almost  believed,  as  fancy  taught. 
How  that  from  them  a  tribe  should  spring  renewed. 
To  people  and  possess  that  ample  solitude. 


1  This  dreadful  practice  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  in  tlie 
heart  of  South  America,  that  whole  tribes  have  become  ex- 
tinct in  conitequence  of  it,  and  of  another  practice  hardly  lea 
nefarious. 

I'tiose  bloody  African  sarages,  the  Giagas,  reared  no  chil. 
dren  «rhats«>ever  ;  "  f«>r  as  soon,"  sayn  Battctl,  "  as  the  woman 
is  delivered  of  her  child,  it  is  presently  buried  quick  ;  so  thct 
there  is  not  one  child  brought  up  in  all  this  generation.  But 
when  they  take  any  town  they  keep  the  boys  and  girls  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age  as  their  own  children,  but 
the  men  and  women  they  kill  and  eat.  These  little  boys  they 
train  up  in  the  wars,  and  hang  a  collar  about  their  necks  for 
a  disgrace,  which  is  never  Uiken  off  till  he  proveth  himself  a 
man,  and  brings  his  enemy's  hejui  to  the  general ;  and  then  it 
is  taken  off,  and  he  is  a  free  man,  and  is  called,  *  gonso '  or 
*  soldier.*  This  maketh  them  all  desperate  and  forward  to  be 
free,  and  counted  men,  and  so  they  do  increase."  A  genera- 
tion without  generation,  says  Purchai,  p.  977. 

Amontc  the  causes  for  which  the  Knisteneaux  women 
procure  abortion.  Mackenzie  (p.  9A.)  assigns  that  of  hatred 
for  the  father.  No  other  traveller  has  ever  suspected  the 
existence  of  this  motive.  They  sometimes  kill  their  female 
children  to  save  them  from  the  miseries  which  they  them- 
selves have  suffered. 


36. 

Such  hope  they  felt,  but  felt  that  whatsoever 
The  undiscoverable  to  come  might  prove. 
Unwise  it  were  to  let  that  bootless  care 
Disturb  the  present  hoiu^  of  peace  and  love. 
For  they  had  gain'd  a  happiness  above 
The  state  which  in  their  native  horde  was  known : 
No  outward  causes  were  there  here  to  move 
Discord  and  alien  thoughts ;  being  thus  alone 

From  all  mankind,  their  hearts  and  their  desires  were 
one. 

36. 
Different  their  love  in  kind  and  in  degree 
From  what  their  poor  depraved  forefathers  knew. 
With  whom  degenerate  instincts  were  left  free 
To  take  their  course,  and  blindly  to  pursue. 
Unheeding  they  the  ills  that  must  ensue. 
The  bent  of  bmte  desire.     No  moral  tie 
Bound  the  hard  husband  to  his  servile  crew 
Of  wives ;  and  they  the  chance  of  change  might  try, 

Ail  love  destroyed  by  such  preposterous  liberty. 

37. 
Far  other  tie  this  solitary  pair 
Indissolubly  boimd  ;  drue  helpmates  they, 
In  joy  or  grief,  in  weal  or  woe  to  share. 
In  sickness  or  in  health,  through  life's  long  day ; 
And  reassuming  in  their  hearts  her  sway 
Benignant  Natmre  made  the  burthen  light 
It  was  the  Woman's  pleasure  to  obey. 
The  Man's  to  ease  her  toil  in  all  he  might. 
So  each  in  serving  each  obtain'd  the  best  delight 

38. 
And  as  connubial,  so  parental  love 
Obey'd  unerring  Nature's  order  here, 
For  now  no  force  of  impious  custom  strove 
Against  her  law ; . . .  such  as  was  wont  to  sear 
The  unhappy  heart  with  usages  severe. 
Till  harden'd  mothers  in  the  grave  could  lay 
Their  living  babes  with  no  compunctious  tear ;  i 
So  monstrous  men  become,  when  fh>m  the  way 
'  Of  primal  light  they  turn  thro'  heathen  paths  astray. 


The  practice  among  the  Panrhes  of  Bogota  was,  that  if  the 
Arst-bom  proved  a  girl  it  was  destroyed,  and  every  girl  In 
succession  till  the  mother  bore  a  boy,  after  which  girls  were 
allowed  to  live  i  but  if  the  first-born  were  a  boy,  all  the  chil- 
dren then  were  reared.  —  Ptedrahita,  p.  11. 

Perhaps  the  most  flagitious  motive  for  which  this  crime 
has  ever  become  a  practice,  is  that  which  the  Guana  women 
assign  for  tt ;  they  destroy  the  greater  numt)er  of  their  female 
infants  in  order  to  keep  up  the  value  of  the  sex.  {Aznrat 
t.U.  8&— 100.  See //i«<.q/'^azi/,  vol.il.  379.)  A  knowledge 
of  the  evils  which  polygamy  brings  upon  some  of  their  neigh- 
bours may  have  led  to  this  mode  of  preventing  it. 

Father  Gumilla  one  day  bitterly  reproved  a  Betoya  woman 
(whom  be  describes  as  having  more  capacity  than  any  other 
of  the  Indians  in  those  parts)  for  killing  her  new-bom 
daughter.  She  listened  to  him  without  lifting  her  eyes  from 
the  ground,  and  when  he  had  done,  and  thought  that  she  was 
convinced  of  her  guilt  and  heartily  repented  of  it,  she  said, 
••  Father,  if  you  will  not  be  angry,  I  will  tell  you  what  is  In 
my  heart"  He  promised  that  he  would  not,  and  bade  her 
speak  f^^ely.  This  she  said  to  me,  he  says,  as  follows,  lite- 
rally translated  from  the  Betoya  tongue.  *'  Would  to  Ood, 
Father,  would  to  God,  my  mother  when  she  brought  ma 
forth  had  loved  me  lo  well  and  pitied  me  to  much  as  to  have 
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39. 
Dellver'd  from  this  yoke,  in  them  henceforth 
The  springs  of  natural  love  may  freely  flow : 
New  joys,  new  virtues  with  that  happy  birth 
Are  bom,  and  with  the  growing  infant  grow. 
Source  of  our  purest  happiness  below 
Is  that  benignant  law  which  hath  entwined 
Dearest  delight  with  strongest  duty  so 
That  in  the  healthy  heart  and  righteous  mind 
Ever  they  co-exist,  inseparably  combined. 

40. 
Oh !  bliss  for  them  when  in  that  infant  face 
They  now  the  unfolding  faculties  descry. 
And  fondly  gazing,  trace ...  or  think  they  trace 
The  first  fiiint  speculation  in  that  eye, 
,  Which  hitherto  hath  roll*d  in  vacancy  I 
Oh  1  bliss  in  that  soft  countenance  to  seek 
Some  mark  of  recognition,  and  espy 
The  quiet  smile  which  in  the  innocent  check 
Of  kindness  and  of  kind  its  consciousness  doth  speak  I 

41. 
For  him,  if  bom  among  their  native  tribe, 
Some  haughty  name  his  parents  had  thought  good, 
As  weening  that  therewith  they  should  ascribe 
The  strength  of  some  fierce  tenant  of  the  wood. 
The  water,  or  the  aerial  solitude. 
Jaguar  or  vulture,  water-wolf  or  snake. 
The  beast  that  prowls  abroad  in  search  of  blood, 
Or  reptile  that  within  the  treacherous  brake 
Walts  for  the  prey,  upcoil'd,  its  hunger  to  aslake. 

42. 

Now  soften'd  as  tlieir  spirits  were  by  love. 
Abhorrent  from  such  thoughts  they  tum*d  away ; 
And  with  a  happier  feeling,  from  Uie  dove. 
They  named  the  Child  Ycruti.  >     On  a  day 
When  smiling  at  his  mother's  breast  in  play. 
They  in  his  tones  of  murmuring  pleasure  heard 
A  sweet  resemblance  of  the  stock-dove's  lay. 
Fondly  they  named  him  from  that  gentle  bird. 
And  soon  such  happy  use  endear'd  the  fitting  word. 


fared  me  A-om  all  those  troubles  which  I  hsTC  endured  till 
this  day,  and  am  to  endure  till  death  !  If  my  mother  had 
buried  me  at  soon  at  I  was  bom,  I  should  hare  died,  but 
should  not  ha?e  felt  death,  and  should  have  been  spared  from 
that  death  which  mutt  come,  and  should  have  escaped  so 
many  things  bitterer  than  death :  who  kuows  how  many 
more  such  1  must  endure  before  1  die  I  Consider  well, 
Father,  the  hard&hips  that  a  poor  Indian  woman  endures 
among  these  Indians  !  They  go  with  us  to  the  plantation, 
but  they  have  a  bow  and  arrow  in  their  hands,  nothing  more  ; 
we  go  with  a  basket  full  of  things  on  the  l»ck.  one  child  at 
the  breast,  another  upon  the  basket.  Their  business  is  to 
shoot  a  bird  or  a  fish,  ours  is  to  dig  and  work  in  the  field ;  at 
evening  they  go  home  without  any  burthen  ;  we,  besides  our 
children,  have  to  carry  roots  fur  their  food,  and  maixe  to 
make  their  drink.  They,  when  they  reach  the  house,  go  to 
converse  with  their  friends,  we  have  to  seek  wood,  fetch 
water,  and  prepare  their  supper.  Having  supped,  they  go  to 
sleep ;  but  we  almost  all  the  night  are  pounding  maise  to 
make  their  chica.  And  what  Is  the  end  of  this  our  watching 
and  htbour  ?  They  drink  the  chica,  they  get  drunk,  and 
being  out  of  their  senses,  beat  us  with  sticks,  take  us  by  the 
hair,  drag  us  about  and  trample  on  us.  Would  to  Gnd,  Fa- 
ther, that  my  mother  had  buried  me  when  she  brought  me 
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43. 
Days  pass,  and  moons  have  wax'd  and  waned,  ind 
This  dovelct  nestled  in  their  leafy  bower         [stSl 
Obtains  increase  of  sense,  and  strength  and  wUl, 
As  in  due  order  many  a  latent  power 
Expands, . . .  humanity's  exalted  dower : 
And  they  while  thus  the  days  serenely  fled 
Beheld  him  flourish  like  a  vigorous  flower. 
Which  lifting  from  a  genial  soil  its  head 
By  seasonable  suns  and  kindly  showers  is  fed. 

44. 
Ere  long  the  cares  of  helpless  babj'hood 
To  the  next  stage  of  infancy  give  place. 
That  age  with  sense  of  conscious  growHi  endued. 
When  every  gesture  hath  its  proper  grace : 
Then  come  the  unsteady  step,  the  tottering  pace ; 
And  watchful  hopes  and  emulous  thoughts  appear; 
The  imitative  lips  essay  to  trace 
Their  words,  oteer\'ant  both  with  eye  and  ear, 
In  mutilated  sounds  which  parents  love  to  hear. 

45. 
Serenely  thus  the  seasons  pass  away ; 
And,  oh  !  how  rapidly  they  seem  to  fly 
With  those  for  whom  to-morrow  like  to-day 
Glides  on  in  peaceful  uniformity  I 
Five  years  have  since  Tcruti'a  birth  gone  by. 
Five  happy  years  I . .  and  ere  the  Moon  which  then 
Hung  like  a  Sylphid's  light  canoe  on  high 
Should  fill  its  circle,  Monnema  again 
Laying  her  burthen  down  must  bear  a  mother's  pain. 

46. 
Alas,  a  keener  pang  before  that  day. 
Must  by  the  wretched  Monnema  be  borne ! 
In  quest  of  game  Quiara  went  his  way 
To  roam  the  wilds  as  he  was  wont,  one  mom ; 
She  look'd  in  vain  at  eve  for  his  return. 
By  moonlight  through  the  midnight  solitude 
She  sought  him ;  and  she  foimd  his  garment  torn,  i 
His  bow  and  useless  arrows  in  the  wood, 
Marks  of  a  jaguar's  feet,  a  broken  spear,  and  blood.     | 

forth  I  You  know  that  I  complain  with  cause,  for  all  that  I 
have  said  you  witness  every  day.  But  our  greatest  pain  you 
do  not  linow,  because  you  never  can  suffer  it.  You  do  sot 
know,  Father,  the  death  it  is  for  the  poor  Indian  woman, 
when  having  served  her  husband  as  a  slave,  sweating  In  the 
field,  and  in  the  house  without  sleep,  at  the  end  of  tvrenty 
years  she  sees  him  take  a  girl  for  another  wife.  Her  be 
loves  ;  and  though  she  ill  uses  our  children,  we  cannot  inter- 
fere, for  he  neither  loves  us  nor  cares  for  us  now.  A  girl  is 
to  command  over  us,  and  treat  us  as  her  servants  ;  and  If  we 
speak,  they  silence  us  with  sticks.  Can  any  Indian  woman 
do  better  for  the  daughter  which  she  brings  forth  than  to 
save  it  fh)m  all  these  troubles,  and  deliver  it  from  this  ! 
slavery,  worse  than  death  ?  I  say  again.  Father,  would  to 
God  my  mother  lud  made  me  feel  her  kindness  by  burying 
me  as  soon  as  I  was  tram  !  Then  would  not  this  heart  bare 
had  now  so  much  to  feel,  nor  these  eyes  so  much  to  weep 
for." 

Here,  says  Gumilla,  tears  put  an  end  to  her  speech :  and 
the  worst  is,  that  all  which  she  s^d,  and  all  she  woald  have 
S4ud,  if  grief  had  allowed  her  to  proceed.  Is  troe.<— Ornsoco   i 
Iliutrado,  t.  ii.  p.  6A.  ed.  1791.  \ 

>  '*  This  is  the  Ouarani  name  for  the  spedea  described  by   ; 
Azara,  t.  iv.  p.  130.  Xo.  cccxx. 
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CANTO  II. 


1. 
O  THOU  who  listening  to  the  Foet*s  song 
Dost  yield  thy  willing  spirit  to  his  sway. 
Look  not  that  I  should  painfully  prolong 
The  sad  narration  of  that  fatal  day 
With  tragic  details :  all  too  true  the  lay  1 
Nor  is  my  purpose  e*er  to  entertain 
The  heart  with  useless  grief;  but  as  I  may. 
Blend  in  my  calm  and  meditative  strain 
Consolatory  thoughts,  the  balm  for  real  pain. 


0  Touth  or  Msdden,  whosoever  thou  art. 
Safe  in  my  guidance  may  thy  spirit  be ; 

1  wound  not  wantonly  the  tender  heart : 
And  if  sometimes  a  tear  of  sympathy 
Should  rise,  it  will  from  bitterness  be  free. . . 
Tea,  with  a  healing  virtue  be  endued. 

As  thou  in  this  true  tale  shalt  hear  from  me 
Of  evils  overcome,  and  grief  subdued, 
And  virtues  springing  up  like  flowers  in  solitude. 

3. 
The  unhappy  Monnema  when  thus  bereft 
Sunk  not  beneath  the  desolating  blow. 
AVidow'd  she  was :  but  still  her  child  was  left ; 
For  him  must  she  sustain  the  weight  of  woe. 
Which  else  would  in  that  hour  have  laid  her  low. 
Nor  wish'd  she  now  the  work  of  death  complete : 
Then  only  doth  the  soul  of  woman  know 
Its  proper  strength,  when  love  and  duty  meet; 
Invincible  the  heart  wherein  they  have  their  seat 


The  seamen  who  upon  some  coral  reef 
Are  cast  amid  the  interminable  main. 
Still  cling  to  life,  and  hoping  for  relief 
Drag  on  their  days  of  wretchedness  and  pain. 
In  turtle  shells  they  hoard  the  scanty  rain. 
And  eat  its  flesh,  sun-dried  for  lack  of  fire, 
Till  the  weak  body  can  no  more  sustain 
Its  wants,  but  sinks  beneath  its  sufferings  dire ; 
Most  miserable  man  who  sees  the  rest  expire  1 

5. 
He  lingers  there  while  months  .ind  years  go  by : 
And  holds  his  hope  though  months  and  years  have 

past; 
And  still  at  morning  round  the  farthest  sky. 
And  still  at  eve  his  eagle  glance  i»  cast. 
If  there  he  may  behold  the  for-oflf  mast 
Arise,  for  which  he  hath  not  ceased  to  pray. 
And  if  perchance  a  ship  should  come  at  last, 
And  bear  him  fkpm  that  dismal  banK  away, 
He  bleAses  God  that  be  hath  lived  to  see  that  day. 


6. 
So  strong  a  hold  hath  life  upon  the  soul. 
Which  sees  no  dawning  of  eternal  light. 
But  sul^ject  to  this  mortal  frame's  controul* 
Forgetful  of  its  origin  and  right, 
Content  in  bondage  dwells  and  utter  night. 
By  worthier  ties  was  this  poor  mother  bound 
To  life ;  even  while  her  grief  was  at  the  height, 
Then  in  maternal  love  support  she  found. 
And  in  maternal  cares  a  healing  for  her  woimd. 

7. 
For  now  her  hour  is  come :  a  girl  is  bom. 
Poor  infant,  all  unconscious  of  its  fate. 
How  passing  strange,  how  utterly  forlorn ! 
The  genial  season  served  to  mitigate 
In  all  it  might  their  sorrowful  estate. 
Supplying  to  the  mother  at  her  door 
From  neighbouring  trees  which  bent  beneath  their 

weight, 
A  full  supply  of  fruitage  now  mature, 
So  in  that  time  of  need  their  sustenance  was  sure. 

8. 
Nor  then  alone,  but  alway  did  the  Eye 
Of  Mercy  look  upon  that  lonely  bower.  [by ; 

Days  pass'd,  and  weeks  and  months  and  years  went 
And  never  evil  thing  the  while  had  power 
To  enter  there.     The  boy  in  sun  and  shower 
R^oicing  in  his  strength  to  youthhed  grew ; 
And  Mooma,  that  beloved  girl,  a  dower 
Of  gentleness  from  bounteous  nature  drew. 
With  all  that  should  the  heart  of  womankind  imbue. 

9. 

The  tears  which  p*er  her  infancy  were  shed 
Profuse,  resented  not  of  grief  alone  : 
Maternal  love  their  bitterness  allay*d. 
And  with  a  strength  and  virtue  all  its  own 
Sustain'd  the  breaking  heart.     A  look,  a  tone, 
A  gesture  of  that  innocent  babe,  in  eyes 
With  saddest  recollections  overflown. 
Would  sometimes  make  a  tender  smile  arise. 
Like  sunshine  opening  thro'  a  shower  in  vernal  skies. 

10. 
No  looks  but  those  of  tenderness  were  found 
To  turn  upon  that  helpless  infant  dear ; 
And  as  her  sense  imfolded,  never  sound 
Of  wrath  or  discord  brake  upon  her  ear. 
Her  soul  its  native  purity  sincere 
Possessed,  by  no  example  here  defiled ; 
From  envious  passions  free,  exempt  from  fear, 
Unknowing  of  all  ill,  amid  the  wild 
Beloving  and  beloved  she  grew,  a  happy  child. 

11. 
Yea,  where  that  solitary  bower  was  placed. 
Though  all  unlike  to  Paradise  the  scene, 
(A  wide  circumference  of  woodland's  waste  :) 
Something  of  what  in  Eden  might  have  been 

Was  shadow'd  there  imperfectly,  I  ween. 
In  this  fair  creature :  safe  from  idl  ofience. 
Expanding  like  a  shelter'd  plant  serene. 
Evils  that  fret  and  stain  being  far  fh>m  thence. 
Her  heart  in  peace  and  joy  retain'd  its  innocence. 
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12. 

At  first  the  infont  to  Teruti  proved 
A  cause  of  wonder  and  disturbing  joy. 
A  stronger  tie  than  that  of  kindred  moved 
His  inmost  being,  as  the  happy  boy 
Felt  in  his  heart  of  hearts  witiiout  alloy 
The  sense  of  kind :  a  fellow  creature  she. 
In  whom  when  now  she  ceased  to  be  a  toy 
For  tender  sport,  his  soul  r^oiced  to  see 
Connatural  powers  expand,  and  growing  sympathy. 

13. 
For  her  he  cull'd  the  fairest  flowers,  and  sought 
Throughout  the  woods  the  earliest  fhiits  for  her. 
The  cayman's  eggs,  the  honeycomb  he  brought 
To  this  beloved  ^ster, .  . .  whatsoe'er. 
To  his  poor  thought,  of  delicate  or  rare 
The  wilds  might  yield,  solicitous  to  find. 
They  who  affirm  all  natural  acts  declare 
Self-love  to  be  the  ruler  of  the  mind, 
Judge  from  their  own  mean  hearts,  and  foully  wrong 
mankind. 

14. 
Three  souls  in  whom  no  selfishness  had  place 
Were  here  :  three  happy  souls,  which  undeflled, 
Albeit  in  darkness,  sUll  retain'd  a  trace 
Of  their  celestial  origin.     The  wild 
Was  as  a  sanctuary  where  Nature  smiled 
Upon  these  simple  children  of  her  own, 
And  cherishing  whate'er  was  meek  and  mild, 
Caird  forth  the  gentle  virtues,  such  alone. 
The  evils  which  evoke  the  stronger  being  unknown. 

15. 

What  though  at  birth  we  bring  with  us  the  seed 
Of  sin,  a  mortal  taint, ...  in  heart  and  will 
Too  surely  felt,  too  plainly  shown  in  deed, . . . 
Our  fatal  heritage ;  yet  are  we  still 
The  children  of  the  All  Merciful ;  and  ill 
They  teach,  who  tell  us  that  from  hence  must  flow 
God's  wrath,  and  then  his  justice  to  fulfil. 
Death  everlasting,  never-ending  woe : 
O  miserable  lot  of  man  If  it  were  so  I 

16. 
Falsely  and  Impiously  teach  they  who  thus 
Our  heavenly  Father's  holy  will  misrekd  ! 
In  bounty  hath  the  Lord  created  us. 
In  love  redeem'd.     From  this  authentic  creed 
Let  no  bewildering  sophistry  impede 
The  heart's  entire  assent,  for  God  is  good. 
Hold  firm  this  faith,  and,  in  whatever  need. 
Doubt  not  but  thou  wilt  find  thy  soul  endued 
With  all-sufficing  strength  of  heavenly  fortitude  1 

17. 
By  nature  peccable  and  fraU  are  we. 
Easily  beguiled  ;  to  vice,  to  error  prone ; 
But  apt  for  virtue  too.     Humanity 
Is  not  a  field  where  tares  and  thorns  alone 
Are  left  to  spring ;  good  seed  hath  there  been  sown 
With  no  unsparing  hand.     Sometimes  the  shoot 
Is  choked  with  weeds,  or  withers  on  a  stone ; 
But  in  a  kindly  soil  it  strikes  its  root. 
And  flourisheth,  and  bringeth  forth  abundant  fhiit. 
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18. 
Love,  duty,  generous  feeling,  tenderness. 
Spring  in  the  uncontaminated  mind ; 
And  Uiese  were  Mooma's  natural  dower.     Nor  Ins 
Had  liberal  Nature  to  the  boy  assign'd. 
Happier  herein  than  if  among  mankind 
Their  lot  had  fallen, ...  oh,  certe«  happier  here ! 
That  all  things  tended  still  more  close  to  bind 
Their  earliest  ties,  and  they  from  year  to  year 
Retain'd  a  childish  heart,  fond,  simple,  and  sincere. 

19. 
They  had  no  sad  reflection  to  alloy 
The  calm  contentment  of  the  passing  day. 
Nor  foresight  to  disturb  the  present  joy. 
Not  so  with  Monnema ;  albeit  the  sway 
Of  time  had  reach'd  her  heart,  and  worn  away. 
At  length,  the  grief  so  deeply  seated  there, 
The  future  often,  like  a  burthen,  lay 
Upon  that  heart,  a  cause  of  secret  care 
And  melancholy  thought ;  yet  did  she  not  despair. 

20. 
Chance  from  the  fellowship  of  human  kind 
Had  cut  them  oflT,  and  chance  might  reunite. 
On  this  poor  possibility  her  mind 
Reposed ;  she  did  not  for  herself  invite 
The  unlikely  thought,  and  cherish  with  delight 
The  dream  of  what  such  change  might  haply  bring; 
Gladness  with  hope  long  since  had  taken  flight 
From  her ;  she  felt  that  life  was  on  the  wing. 
And  happiness  like  youth  has  here  no  second  spring. 

21. 
So  were  her  feelings  to  her  lot  composed 
That  to  herself  all  change  had  now  been  pain. 
For  Time  upon  her  own  deshnes  had  closed ; 
But  in  her  children  as  she  lived  again. 
For  their  dear  sake  she  learnt  to  entertain 
A  wish  for  human  intercourse  renew'd ; 
And  oftentimes,  while  they  devour*d  the  strain. 
Would  she  beguile  their  evening  solitude 
With  stories  strangely  told  and  strangely  understood. 

22. 
Little  she  knew,  for  little  had  she  seen. 
And  little  of  traditionary  lore 
Had  reach'd  her  ear ;  and  yet  to  them  I  ween 
Their  mother's  knowledge  secm'd  aboimdless  store. 
A  world  it  open'd  to  their  thoughts,  yea  more,. . . 
Another  world  beyond  this  mortal  state. 
Bereft  of  her  they  had  indeed  been  poor. 
Being  left  to  animal  sense,  degenerate. 
Mere  creatures,  they  had  sunk   below  the   beasts' 
estate. 


23. 
The  human  race,  from  her  they  understood. 
Was  not  within  that  lonely  hut  confined. 
But  distant  far  beyond  their  world  of  wood 
Were  tribes  and  powerful  nations  of  their  kind ; 
And  of  the  old  observances  which  bind 
People  and  chiefi»,  the  ties  of  roan  and  wifie^ 
The  laws  of  kin  religiously  assign'd. 
Rites,  customs,  scenes  of  riotry  and  strife. 
And  all  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  savage  lift. 
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24. 
Wondering  tbey  listen  to  the  wondrous  tale, 
But  no  repining  thought  such  tales  excite : 
Only  a  wish,  if  wishes  might  avail. 
Was  haply  felt,  with  juvenile  delight. 
To  mingle  in  the  social  dance  at  night. 
Where  the  broad  moonshine,  level  a?  a  flood, 
Overspread  the  plain,  and  in  the  silver  lii;ht, 
WelUpleased,  the  placid  elders  sate  and  view'd 
The  sport,  and  seem'd  therein  to  feel  their  youth 
renew*d. 

25. 
But  when  the  darker  scenes  their  mother  drew, 
What  crimes  were  wrought  when    drunken  fury 

raged. 
What  miseries  flrom  their  fatal  discord  grew 
When  horde  witb  horde  in  deadly  strife  engaged : 
The  rancorous  hate  with  which  their  wars  they 

waged. 
The  more  unnatural  horrors  which  ensued. 
When  with  inveterate  vengeance  unassuaged. 
The  victors  round  their  slaughtered  captives  stood, 
Aud  babes  were  brought  to  dip  their  little  hands  in 

blood: 

26. 
Horrent  they  heard  ;  and  with  her  hands  the  Maid 
Prest  her  eyes  close  as  if  she  strove  to  blot 
The  hateful  image  which  her  mind  portray'd. 
The  Boy  sate  silently,  intent  in  thought ; 
Then  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh,  as  if  he  sought ; 
To  heave  the  oppressive  feeling  fh)m  his  breast, 
Complacently  compared  their  harmless  lot 
lllth  such  wild  life,  outrageous  and  unblest. 
Securely  thus  to  live,  he  said,  was  surely  best 

27. 
On  tales  of  blood  they  could  not  bear  to  dwell. 
From  such  their  hearts  abhorrent  shrunk  in  fear. 
Better  they  liked  that  Monnema  should  tell  [here,^ 
Of  things  unseen ;  what  Power  had  placed  them 

^  "  Some  of  the  Orinoco  tribes  beliore  that  their  firit  fore- 
fathprs  grew  upon  trees.  —  Gumilia,  t.  i.  c.  6. 

The  Othomaou,  one  of  the  rudest  of  the  Orinoco  tribes, 
suppose  themselves  descended  from  a  pile  of  stones  upon  the 
top  of  a  rock  called  Barraguan,  and  that  they  all  return  to 
stone  as  they  came  fh)m  it ;  so  that  this  mass  of  rock  li  com- 
posed of  their  forefathers.  Therefore,  though  they  bury 
their  dead,  within  the  year  they  take  off  their  heads  and  carry 
them  to  the  holes  in  the  rock.— Gumilia,  t.  i.  c.6. 

These  are  the  odd  people  who  always  for  a  first  marriage 
give  a  girl  to  an  old  man,  and  a  youth  to  an  old  woman. 
Polygamy  is  not  in  use  among  them  ;  and  they  say,  that  if 
the  young  people  came  together  there  could  be  no  good 
household  managinment.  —  Gumilia,  t.  i.  c.  12. 

P.  Labb^  (Lett.  Edif.,  t.  riii.  p.  180.  edit.  17B1)  speaks  of  a 
tribe  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Plata  who  put  their  women  to 
death  when  they  were  thirty  years  old,  thinking  they  had 
then  lived  long  enough.  1  have  not  seen  this  custom  men- 
tioned by  any  other  writer,  nor  do  I  believe  that  it  can  poa- 
sibly  have  existed. 

s  **  Tupa.  It  is  the  Tupl  and  Guaranl  name  for  Father, 
for  Thunder,  and  for  the  Supreme  Being. 

The  Patagones  call  the  Supreme  Being  SoycAsi,  a  word 
which  is  said  to  express  that  which  cannot  be  seen,  which  is 
worthy  of  all  veneration,  and  which  Is  out  of  the  world.  They 
may  thus  explain  the  word ;  but  it  cannot  contain  this  mean- 


And  whence  the  living  spirit  came,  and  where 
It  pass'd,  when  parted  fh>m  this  mortal  mold ; 
Of  such  mysterious  themes  with  willing  ear 
They  heard,  devoutly  listening  while  she  told 
Strangely-disfigured  truths,  and  fiibles  fcign'd  of  old. 

28. 
By  the  Great  Spirit  man  was  made,  she  said, 
His  voice  it  was  which  peal*d  along  the  sky, 
And  shook  the  heavens  and  fill'd  the  earth  with 

dread. 
Alone  and  inaccessible,  on  high 
He  had  his  dwelling-place  eternally, 
And  Father  was  his  name.^     This  all  knew  well ; 
But  none  had  seen  his  face :  and  if  his  eye 
Regarded  what  upon  the  earth  befell. 
Or  if  he  cared  for  man,  she  knew  not : . . .  who  could 

tell? 

29. 
But  this,  she  said,  was  sure,  that  after  death 
There  was  reward  and  there  was  punishment : 
And  that  the  evil  doers,  when  the  brt>ath 
Of  their  injurious  lives  at  length  was  spent, 
Into  all  noxious  forms  abhorr'd  were  sent. 
Of  beasts  and  reptiles  ;  so  retaining  still 
Their  old  propensities,  on  evil  bent. 
They  work'd  where'er  they  might  their  wicked  will. 
The  natural  foes  of  man,  whom  we  pursue  and  kilL 

30. 
Of  better  spirits,  some  there  were  who  said 
That  in  the  grave  they  had  their  place  of  rest 
Lightly  they  laid  the  earth  upon  the  dead. 
Lest  in  his  narrow  tenement  the  guest 
Should  suffer  underneath  such  load  opprest. 
But  that  death  surely  set  the  spirit  free, 
Sad  proof  to  them  poor  Monnema  addrest. 
Drawn  from  their  father's  fate  ;  no  grave  had  he 
Wherein  his  soul  might  dwelL     This  therefore  could 
not  be. 


ing ;  it  is  a  definition  of  what  they  mean,  and  apparently  not 
such  as  a  savage  would  give.  The  dead  they  call  Soyckuketi 
they  who  are  with  Qod,  and  out  of  the  world. 

The  Puelches,  Picunches,  and  Moluches  have  no  name  for 
God.  Their  prayers  are  made  to  the  sun,  whom  they  regard 
as  the  giver  of  all  good.  A  Jesuit  once  admonished  them  to 
worship  that  God  who  created  all  things,  and  this  orb  among 
the  rest ;  but  they  replied,  they  had  never  known  any  thing 
greater  or  better  than  the  %\m.^DobritMqffeT,  t.  ii.  pi  HA. 

The  most  remarkable  mode  of  superstition  I  remember  to 
have  met  with  is  one  which  is  mentioned  by  the  Bishop  of 
Sante  Marta  in  his  History  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Grenada. 
He  tells  us,  that "  the  Pljaosof  the  Nuevo  Reyno  worshipped 
nothing  visible  or  invisible,  except  the  spirits  of  those  whom 
they  killed  for  the  purpose  of  deifying  them.  For  they 
thought  that  if  an  innocent  person  were  put  to  death  he  be- 
came a  god,  and  in  that  capacity  would  be  grateful  to  those 
who  were  the  authors  of  his  apotheosis.  For  this  reason  they 
used  to  catch  strangers  and  kill  them  ;  not  thinking  one  of 
their  own  horde,  or  of  their  enemies,  could  be  esteemed 
innocent,  and  therefore  fitting.  A  woman  or  a  child  would 
do.  But  after  a  few  months  they  held  it  necessary  to  make  a 
new  god,  the  old  one  either  having  lost  his  power,  or  changed 
his  place,  or  perhaps  by  that  time  discharged  himself  of  his 
debt  of  gratitude." —PutfroAita,  p.  12. 
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31. 
Likelier  tbey  taught  who  said  that  to  the  Land 
Of  Souls  the  happy  spirit  took  its  flight, 
A  region  underneath  the  sole  command 
Of  the  Good  Power ;  by  him  for  the  upright 
Appointed  and  replenish*d  with  delight ; 
A  land  where  nothing  evil  ever  came, 
Sorrow,  nor  pain,  nor  peril,  nor  affHght, 
Nor  change,  nor  death ;  but  there  the  human  fhune, 
Untouch'd  by  age  or  ill,  continued  still  the  same. 

32. 
Winds  would  not  pierce  it  there,  nor  heat  and  cold 
Grieve,  nor  thirst  pan*h  «nd  hunger  pine;  but  there 
The  sun  by  day  its  even  influence  hold 
With  genial  warmth,  and  through  the  unclouded  air 
The  moon  upon  her  nightly  jcumey  fare : 
The  lakes  and  fiiih-full  streams  are  never  dry  ; 
Trees  ever  green  perpetual  fruitage  bear ; 
And,  wheresoe'er  the  hunter  turns  his  eye. 
Water  and  earth  and  heaven  to  him  their  stores  supply. 

33. 
And  once  there  was  a  way  to  that  good  land. 
For  in  mid-«irth  a  wondrous  Tree  there  grew,i 
By  which  the  adventurer  might  with  foot  and  hand 
From  branch  to  branch  his  upward  course  pursue  ; 
An  easy  path,  if  what  were  said  be  true, 
Albeit  the  ascent  was  long :  and  when  the  height 
Was  gain'd,  that  blissful  region  was  in  view, 
Wherein  the  traveller  safely  might  alight. 
And  roam  abroad  at  will,  and  take  his  free  delight 

34. 
O  happy  time,  when  ingress  thus  was  given 
To  the  upper  world,  and  at  their  pleasure  they 
Whose  hearts  were  strong  might  pass  fh)m  Earth 

to  Heaven 
By  their  own  act  and  choice  !     In  evil  day 
Mishap  had  fatally  cut  off  that  way. 
And  none  may  now  the  Land  of  Spirits  gain. 
Till  fh>m  its  dear-loved  tenement  of  clay. 
Violence  or  age,  inflrmity  and  pain 
Divorce  the  soul  which  there  fuU  gladly  would  remain. 

35. 
Such  grievous  loss  had  by  their  own  misdeed 
Upon  the  unworthy  race  of  men  been  brought 
An  aged  woman  once  who  could  not  speed 
In  Ashing,  earnestly  one  day  besought 


1  *'  Lot  Mocobit  flnglan  un  Arbol,  que  en  su  idioma  llama- 
taan  Nalliagdlgua,  de  altura  tan  deimedlda  que  Uegaba  deade 
la  tterra  al  cielo.  Por  el  de  rama  en  rama  ganando  liempre 
maior  eleracioo  lubian  lai  ainuu  i  petcar  de  un  rio  j  lagunaa 
may  grandei,  que  abundaban  de  pescado  regaladisimo.  Pero 
un  dia  que  el  alma  de  una  VIeja  no  pudo  pescar  coca  alguna, 
y  los  pescadoret  la  negaron  el  socorro  de  una  limosna  para 
in  mantenimiento,  ae  Irritd  tanto  contra  la  nadon  Mocobi 
que,  transfiguranda  en  Capiguara  tom6  el  exerdcio  de  roer  el 
Arbol  por  donde  subian  al  delo.  j  no  desUtl6  ha»ta  derri- 
barlo  en  tierra  con  increlble  lentini  lento  y  dano  irreparable 
de  toda  la  nacion." 

ThU  legend  U  contained  in  a  manuscript  hlitory  of  Para- 
guay, the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  Tucuman.  For  the  use  of  the 
first  volume  (a  transcript  of  which  is  in  my  possession),  I  am 
beholden,  as  for  other  dTilities  of  the  same  kind,  to  Mr. 


Her  countrymen,  that  they  of  what  they  can^t 
A  portion  would  upon  her  wants  bestow. 
They  set  her  hunger  and  her  age  at  nought. 
And  still  to  her  entreaties  answered  no ! 
And  mook'd  her,  till  they  made  her  heart  with  nge 
overflow. 

36. 
But  that  Old  Woman  by  such  wanton  wrong 
Inflamed,  went  hurrying  down  ;  and  in  the  pride 
Of  magic  power  wherein  the  crone  was  strong. 
Her  human  form  inflrm  she  laid  aside. 
Better  the  Capiguara*s  limbs  supplied 
A  strength  accordant  to  her  fierce  intent : 
These  she  assumed,  and,  burrowing  deep  and  wide 
Beneath  the  Tree,  with  vicious  will,  she  went. 
To  inflict  upon  mankind  a  lasting  punishment 

37. 
Downward  she  wrought  her  way,  and  all  around 
Labouring,  the  solid  earth  she  undermined 
And  loosened  all  the  roots ;  then  from  the  ground 
Emerging,  in  her  hatred  of  her  kind. 
Resumed  her  proper  form,  and  breathed  a  wind 
Which  gatherM  like  a  tempest  round  its  head : 
Eftsoon  the  lofty  Tree  its  top  inclined 
Uptom  with  horrible  convulsion  dread. 
And  over  half  the  world  its  mighty  wreck  lay  spread. 

38. 
But  never  scion  sprouted  fh)m  that  Tree, 
Nor  seed  sprang  up  ;  and  thus  the  easy  way. 
Which  had  till  then  for  young  and  old  been  firce. 
Was  closed  upon  the  sons  of  men  for  aye. 
The  mighty  ruin  moulder'd  where  it  lay 
Till  not  a  trace  was  left ;  and  now  in  sooth 
Almost  had  all  remembrance  pass*d  away. 
This  from  the  elders  she  had  heard  in  youth  ; 
Some  said  it  was  a  tale,  and  some  a  very  trnth. 

39. 
Nathless  departed  spirits  at  their  win 
Could  from  the  Land  of  Souls  pass  to  and  fW>;S 
They  come  to  us  in  sleep  when  all  is  still. 
Sometimes  to  warn  against  the  impending  blow, 
Alas  I  moro  oft  to  visit  us  in  woe : 
Though  in  their  presence  there  was  poor  relief! 
And  this  had  sad  experience  made  her  know,* 
For  when  Quiara  came,  his  stay  was  brief. 
And  waking  then,  she  felt  a  freshened  sense  <rf  grle£ 

Thomas  Kinder.  This  portion  of  the  work  eontalna  a  good 
account  of  the  native  tribes  ;  the  second  volume  contaiu  the 
historical  part;  but  when  Mr.  Kinder  purchased  the  ooe 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  the  other  was  on  its  way  to  the  United 
States,  having  been  borrowed  flrom  the  owner  by  an  Ameri* 
can.  and  not  returned.  Fortunately  the  subjects  of  the  two 
volumes  are  so  distinct  that  each  may  be  considered  as  a 
complete  work ;  and  I  have  referred,  in  the  history  of  Braiil. 
to  that  which  I  possess,  by  the  title  of  KoUeiu  del  F»rm-  ' 
guay,  &c.  j 

3  "  Many  of  the  Indian  speculations  respecting  the  raodi-  I 
tion  of  souls  in  a  flature  state  are  given  In  ray  History  of  ] 
Braxil.  A  description  of  a  Keltic  Island  of  the  Blessed,  as  ' 
drest  up  by  Ossian  Macpherson,  may  be  found  In  the  note*  to 
Madoc.  A  Tonga  one  is  thus  described  in  the  very  curfcMS 
and  valuable  work  of  Mr.  Mariner :  — 
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40. 
Tet  to  behold  his  fiice  again,  and  hear 
His  voice,  though  painful,  was  a  deep  delight : 
It  was  a  joy  to  think  that  he  was  near, 
To  see  him  in  the  visions  of  the  night, . .  • 
To  know  that  the  departed  still  requite 
The  love  which  to  their  memory  still  will  cling : 
And  though  he  might  not  bless  her  waking  sight 
With  his  dear  presence,  'twas  a  blessed  thing 

That  sleep  would  thus  sometimes  his  actual  image 
bring. 

41. 
Why  comes  he  not  to  me?  Yeruti  cries: 
And  Mooma  echoing  with  a  sigh  the  thought, 
Ask'd  why  it  was  that  to  her  longing  eyes 
Mo  dream  the  image  of  her  father  brought  ? 
Nor  Monnema  to  solve  that  question  sought 
In  vain,  content  in  ignorance  to  dwell; 
Perh^M  it  was  because  they  knew  him  not ; 
Perhaps . .  .  but  sooth  she  could  not  answer  well ; 

What  the  departed  did,  themselves  alone  could  telL 

42 
What  one  tribe  held  another  disbelieved. 
For  all  concerning  this  was  dark,  she  said  ; 
Uncertain  all,  and  hard  to  be  received. 
The  dreadM  race,  from  whom  their  fkthers  fled. 


**  The  Tonga  people  univerMlIy  and  pot itively  believe  in 
the  existence  of  a  large  island  lying  at  a  considerable  distance 
to  the  N.W.  of  their  own  islands,  which  they  consider  to  be 
tho  place  of  residence  of  their  gods,  and  of  the  souls  of  their 
nobles  and  mataboohes.  This  island  is  supposed  to  be  much 
larger  than  all  their  own  islands  put  together ;  to  be  well 
stocked  with  all  kinds  of  useful  and  ornamental  plants  always 
in  a  state  of  high  perfection,  and  always  bearing  the  richest 
fruits  and  the  most  beautiful  flowers,  according  to  their  re- 
spective natures ;  that  when  these  fruits  or  flowers  are 
plucked,  others  immediately  occupy  their  place,  and  that  the 
whole  atmosphere  is  filled  with  the  most  delightful  fragrance 
that  the  imagination  can  conceive,  proceeding  fVom  these 
immortal  plants.  The  island  Is  also  well  stocked  with  the 
most  beautiful  birds  of  all  imaginable  kinds,  as  well  as  with 
abundance  of  hogs,  all  of  which  are  immortal,  unless  they  are 
killed  to  provide  food  for  the  Hotooas  or  gods  ;  but  the  mo- 
ment a  hog  or  bird  is  killed,  another  living  hog  or  bird  im- 
mediately comes  into  existence  to  supply  its  place,  the  same 
as  with  the  frtiits  and  flowers ;  and  this,  as  far  as  they  know 
or  suppose,  is  the  only  mode  of  propagation  of  plants  and 
animals.  The  island  of  Bolotoo  is  supposed  to  be  so  far  off 
as  to  render  it  dangerous  for  their  canoes  to  attempt  going 
there  ;  and  it  is  supposed,  moreover,  that  even  if  they  were 
to  succeed  in  reaching  so  far,  unless  it  happened  to  be  the 
particular  will  of  the  gods,  they  would  be  sure  to  miss  it. 
They  give,  however,  an  account  of  a  Tonga  canoe,  which,  In 
her  return  from  the  Feejeo  islands  a  long  time  ago,  was  driven 
by  stress  of  weather  to  Bolotoo :  ignorant  of  the  place  where 
they  were,  and  being  much  in  want  of  provisions,  and  seeing 
the  country  abound  in  all  sorts  of  fruit,  the  crew  landed,  and 
proceeded  to  pluck  some  bread-fruit ;  but  to  their  unspeak- 
able astonishment  they  could  no  more  lay  hold  of  it  than  if  it 
were  a  shadow.  They  walked  through  the  trunks  of  the 
trees,  and  passed  through  the  substance  of  the  houses  (which 
were  built  like  those  of  Tonga),  without  feeling  any  resist- 
ance. They  at  length  saw  some  of  the  Hotooas,  who  passed 
through  the  substance  of  their  bodies  as  if  there  was  nothing 
there.  The  Hotooas  recommended  them  to  go  away  imme- 
diately, as  they  had  no  proper  food  for  them,  and  promised 
them  a  fUr  wind  aiui  a  speedy  passage.  They  accordingly  put 


Boasted  that  even  the  Country  of  the  Dead 
Was  theirs,  and  where  their  Spirits  chose  to  go, 
The  ghosts  of  other  men  retired  in  dread 
Before  the  fkce  of  that  victorious  foe ; 
No  better,  then,  the  world  above,  than  this  below ! 

43. 
What  then,  alas  I  if  this  were  true,  was  death  ? 
Only  a  mournful  change  from  ill  to  ill  I 
And  some  there  were  who  said  the  living  breath 
Would  ne'er  be  taken  from  us  by  the  will 
Of  the  Good  Father,  but  continue  still 
To  feed  with  life  the  mortal  frame  he  gave, 
Did  not  mischance  or  wicked  witchcraft  kill ; . . . 
Evils  from  which  no  care  avail'd  to  save. 
And  whereby  all  were  sent  to  fill  the  greedy  grave. 

44. 
In  vain  to  counterwork  the  baleful  charm 
By  spells  of  rival  witchcraft  was  it  sought. 
Less  potent  was  that  art  to  help  than  harm. 
No  means  of  safety  old  experience  brought : 
Nor  better  fortune  did  they  find  who  thought 
From  Death,  as  from  some  living  foe,  to  fly  :  > 
For  speed  or  subterfuge  avail'd  them  nought. 
But  wheresoc'er  they  fled  they  found  him  nigh  : 
None  ever  could  elude  that  unseen  enemy. 


directly  to  sea,  and  in  two  days,  sailing  with  the  utinoft 
velocity,  they  arrived  at  Hamoa  (the  Navigators'  Island),  at 
which  place  they  wanted  to  touch  before  they  got  to  Tonga. 
Having  remained  at  Hamoa  twp  or  three  days,  they  sailed  for 
Tonga,  where  they  arrived  with  great  speed ;  but  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  they  all  died,  not  as  a  punishment  for 
having  been  at  Bolotoo,  but  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  air 
of  Bolotoo,  as  it  were,  infecting  mortal  bodies  with  speedy 
death." 

In  Yucatan  their  notion  of  the  happy  after  dejith  was,  that 
they  rested  in  a  delightful  land,  under  the  shade  of  a  great 

tree,  where  there  was  plenty  of  food  and  drink Herrcra, 

iv.  10.  n. 

The  Austral  tribes  believe  that  the  dead  live  in  some  region 
under  the  earth,  where  they  have  their  tents,  and  hunt  the 
souls  of  ostriches.  —  Dobrixh.  ii.  295. 

The  Persians  have  a  groat  reverence  for  large  old  trees, 
thinking  that  the  souls  of  the  happy  delight  to  dwell  in  them, 
and  for  this  reason  they  call  them  pir^  which  signifies  an  old 
man,  by  which  name  they  alko  designate  the  supposed  in- 
habitant. Pietro  Delia  Valle  describes  a  prodigious  tree  of 
this  character,  in  the  hollow  of  which  tapers  were  always  kept 
burning  to  the  honour  of  the  Pir.  He  pitched  his  tent  under 
its  boughs  twice ;  once  with  his  wife  when  on  his  way  to 
embark  for  Europe,  and  again  when  returning  with  her 
corpse.  The  passage  wherein  he  speaks  of  this  last  night's 
lodging  is  very  affecting.  W^e  soon  forgive  this  excel- 
lent traveller  for  his  coxcombry,  take  an  interest  in  his 
domestic  aflkirs,  and  part  with  him  at  last  as  with  an  old 
friend. 

>  An  opinion  of  this  kind  has  extended  to  people  in  a  much 
higher  grade  of  society  than  the  American  Indians. 

**  After  this  Death  appeared  in  Dwaraka  in  a  human 
shape,  the  colour  of  his  skin  being  black  and  yellow,  his  head 
close  shorn,  and  all  his  limbs  distorted.  He  placed  himself  at 
men's  doors,  so  that  all  those  who  saw  him  shuddered  with 
apprehension,  and  became  even  as  dead  men  from  mere 
allHght.  Every  person  to  whose  door  he  came  shot  an  arrow 
at  him ;  and  the  moment  the  arrow  quitted  the  bow-string 
they  saw  the  spectre  no  more,  nor  knew  which  way  he  was 
gone."  —  Life  <^  Creetkma. 
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45. 

Bootless  the  boast,  and  vain  the  proud  intent 
Of  those  who  hoped,  with  arrogant  display 
Of  arms  and  force,  to  scare  him  fh)m  their  tent. 
As  if  their  threatful  shouts  and  fierce  array 
Of  war  could  drive  the  Invisible  away  I 
Sometimes  regardless  of  the  sufferer's  groan, 
They  dragg*d  the  dying  out',  and  as  a  prey 
Exposed  him,  that  content  with  him  alone 
Death  might  depart,  and  thus  his  fate  avert  their  own. 

46. 
Depart  he  might, . . .  but  only  to  return 
In  quest  of  other  victims,  soon  or  late ; 
When  they  who  held  this  fond  belief,  would  learn. 
Each  by  his  own  inevitable  fate, 
That  in  the  course  of  man's  uncertain  state 
Death  is  the  one  and  only  certain  thing. 
Oh  folly  then  to  fly  or  deprecate 
That  which  at  last  Time,  ever  on  the  wing. 
Certain  as  day  and  night,  to  weary  age  must  bring  I 

47. 
While  thus  the  Matron  spake,  the  youthfUl  twain 
Listen'd  in  deep  attention,  wistfully  ; 
Whether  with  more  of  wonder  or  of  pain 
Uneath  it  were  to  tell.     With  steady  eye 
Intent  they  heard ;  and  when  she  pauricd,  a  sigh 
Their  sorrowful  foreboding  secm'd  to  speak  : 
Questions  to  which  she  could  not  give  reply 
Yeruti  ask'd  ;  and  for  that  Maiden  meek, .  . . 
Involuntary  tears  ran  down  her  quiet  cheek. 

This  is  a  poetical  iDvention  ;  but  such  an  invention  has 
formed  a  popular  belief  in  Greece,  if  M.  Pouqueville  may  be 
trutted 

*'  The  Evil  Eye,  the  Cacodannon,  has  been  seen  wandering 
OTer  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  Who  can  dare  to  doubt  this  ? 
It  was  in  the  form  of  a  withered  old  woman,  covered  with 
fiineral  rags  ;  she  was  heard  to  call  by  their  names  those  who 
are  to  be  cut  off  ftrom  the  number  of  the  living.  Nocturnal 
concerts,  voices  murmuring  amid  the  silence  of  the  darkest 
nights,  have  been  heard  in  the  air ;  phantoms  have  been  seen 
wandering  about  in  solitary  places,  in  the  streets,  in  the 
markets ;  the  dogs  have  howled  with  the  most  dismal  and 
melancholy  tone,  and  their  cries  have  been  repeated  by  the 
echoes  along  the  desert  streets.  It  is  when  such  things 
happen,  as  I  was  told  very  seriously  by  an  inhabitant  of 
Nauplia  di  Romania,  that  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
answer  if  you  should  be  called  during  the  night :  if  you  hear 
symphonies  bury  yourself  in  the  bed  clothes,  and  do  not  listen 
to  them  i  it  is  the  Oid  fVoman,  it  is  the  Plague  Itself  that 
knocks  at  your  door."  —  PouquevUlr,  IHU. 

The  Patagones  and  other  Austral  tribes  attribute  all  dis- 
eases to  an  evil  spirit.  Their  conjurors  therefore  beat  drums 
by  the  patient,  which  have  hideous  figures  painted  ui>un  them, 
thinking  thus  to  flrighten  away  the  cause.  If  he  dies,  his 
relations  endeavour  to  take  vengeance  upon  those  who  pre- 
tended to  cure  him ;  but  if  one  of  the  chiefs  dies,  all  the 
conjurors  are  slain,  unless  they  can  save  themselves  by  flight. 
~  DoMxAqffir,  t.  U.  286. 

1  The  Austral  tribes  sometimes  bury  the  dying,  thinking 
It  an  act  of  mercy  thus  to  shorten  their  sufferings.  (Dobriz. 
t.  ii.  286.)  But  in  general  this  practice,  which  extends  widely 
among  savages,  arises  from  the  selfish  feeling  assigned  in  the 
text.  Superstition  without  this  selfishness,  produces  a  prac- 
tice of  the  same  kind,  though  not  absolutely  as  brutal,  in  the 
East.  *'  The  moorda  or  chuUries  are  small  huts  in  which  a 
Hindoo,  when  given  over  by  his  pbysidans,  is  deposited,  and 


48. 
A  difl'erent  sentiment  within  them  atirr'd* 
When  Monnema  recalled  to  mind  one  day. 
Imperfectly,  what  she  had  sometimes  heard 
In  childhood,  long  ago,  the  Elders  say  : 
Almost  fh>m  memory  had  it  pass'd  away, . . . 
How  there  appeared  amid  the  woodlands  men 
Whom  the  Great  Spirit  sent  there  to  convey 
His  gracious  will ;  but  little  heed  she  then 
Had  given,  and  like  a  dream  it  now  recurr'd  again. 

49. 
But  these  young  questioners  (torn  time  to  time 
Caird  up  Uie  long-forgotten  theme  anew. 
Strange  men  they  were,  from  some  remotest  clime 
She  said,  of  diflTerent  speech,  uncouth  to  view. 
Having  hair  upon  their  face,  and  white  in  hue ; 
Across  the  World  of  waters  wide  they  came 
Devotedly  the  Father*s  work  to  do. 
And  seek  the  Red-Men  out,  and  in  his  name 
His  merciful  laws,  and  love,  and  promises  proclaim. 

50. 
They  served  a  Maid  more  beautiful  than  tongue 
Could  tell,  or  heart  conceive.     Of  human  race, 
All  heavenly  as  that  Virgin  was,  she  sprung; 
But  for  her  beauty  and  celestial  grace. 
Being  one  in  whose  pure  elements  no  trace 
Had  e'er  inhered  of  sin  or  mortal  stain. 
The  highest  Heaven  was  now  her  dwelling  place ; 
There  as  a  Queen  divine  she  held  her  reign. 
And  there  in  endless  joy  for  ever  would  remain. 

left  alone  to  expire,  and  be  carried  off  by  the  sacred  flood." 
Cntso,  in  Forbfs,  iv.  99. 

"  When  there  is  no  hope  of  recovery,  the  patient  is  gen^ 
rally  removed  from  the  bed,  and  laid  on  a  platform  of  fresh 
earth,  either  out  of  doors,  or  prepared  purposely  in  sone 
adjoining  room  or  viranda.  that  he  may  there  breathe  bit 
last.  In  a  physical  sense,  this  removal  at  so  critical  a  period 
must  be  often  attended  with  fktal  consequences ;  tbiM^ 
perhaps  not  quite  so  decisive  as  that  of  exposing  an  aged 
parent  or  a  dying  friend  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  I  now 
only  mention  the  circumstance  as  forming  part  of  the  Hindon 
religious  system.  After  having  expired  upon  the  earth,  the 
body  is  carried  to  the  water-side,  and  washed  with  many  j 
ceremonies.  It  is  then  laid  upon  the  funeral  pile,  that  the 
fire  may  have  a  share  of  the  victim :  the  ashes  are  finally 
scatteri^  in  the  air,  and  fall  upon  the  water. 

"  During  the  funeral  ceremony,  which  is  solemn  and  aC 
fecting,  Che  Brahmins  address  the  respective  elements  In 
words  to  the  following  purport ;  although  there  may  be  a 
different  mode  of  performing  these  religious  rites  in  otlier 
parts  of  Illndostan. 

"  O  Earth  !  to  thee  we  commend  our  brother ;  of  thee 
he  was  formed ;  by  thee  he  was  sustained ;  and  unto  tlice  he 
now  returns ! 

"  O  Fire  !  thou  hadst  a  claim  in  our  brother  ;  diuing  hit 
life  he  subsisted  by  thy  influence  in  nature  ;  to  thee  we  con- 
mit  his  body ;  thou  emblem  of  purity,  may  his  apirit  be  puri- 
fied on  entering  a  new  state  of  existmce. 

"  O  Air  I  while  the  breath  of  life  continued,  our  brother 
respired  by  thee ;  his  last  breath  is  now  departed ;  to  that  w« 
yield  him. 

"  O  Water  1  thou  didst  contribute  to  the  life  of  ear 
brother ;  thou  wert  one  of  his  sustaining  elements.  Hb  re- 
mains are  now  dispersed ;  receive  thy  sliare  of  him,  who  Ins 
now  taken  an  everlasting  flight !  *'  —  Forbet't  OriemkU  Me- 
moirs,  iii.  12. 
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61. 
Her  feet  upon  the  crescent  Moon  were  set,! 
And,  moving  in  their  order  round  her  head, 
The  Stars  compose  her  sparkling  coronet 
There  at  her  breast  the  Virgin  Mother  fed 
A  Babe  divine,  who  was  to  judge  the  dead, 
Such  power  the  Spirit  gave  this  awefol  Child  ; 
Severe  he  was,  and  in  his  anger  dread, 
Tet  alway  at  his  Mother's  will  grew  mild. 
So  well  did  he  obey  that  Maiden  undeflled.^ 

52. 
Sometimes  she  had  descended  from  above 
To  visit  her  true  votaries,  and  requite 
Such  as  had  served  her  well.     And  for  her  love, 
These  bearded  men,  forsaking  all  delight. 
With  labour  long  and  dangers  infinite. 
Across  the  great  blue  waters  came,  and  sought 
The  Red-Men  here,  to  win  them,  if  they  might. 
From  bloody  ways,  r^oiced  to  profit  aught 
Even  when  with  their  own  lives  the  benefit  was  bought 

63. 
For  trusting  in  this  heavenly  Maiden's  grace. 
It  was  for  them  a  joyful  thing  to  die. 
As  men  who  went  to  have  their  happy  place 
With  her,  and  with  that  Holy  Child,  on  high. 
In  fields  of  bliss  above  the  starry  sky. 
In  glory  at  the  Virgin  Mother's  feet : 
And  all  who  kept  their  lessons  faithfully 
An  everlasting  guerdon  there  would  meet, 
Wlicn  Death  had  led  their  souls  to  that  celestial  seat 

64. 
On  earth  they  oifer'd,  too,  an  easy  life 
To  those  who  their  mild  lessons  would  obey. 
Exempt  fh>m  want,  from  danger,  and  from  strife  ; 
And  from  the  forest  leading  them  away. 
They  placed  them  underneath  this  Virgin's  sway, 
A  numerous  fellowship,  in  peace  to  dwell ; 
Their  high  and  happy  office  there  to  pay 
Devotions  due,  which  she  requited  well. 
Their  heavenly  Guardian  she  in  whatsoe'er  befell. 

>  This  is  a  common  representation  of  the  Virgin,  from  the 
Revelation. 

Virgem  de  Sol  Testida,  e  dos  sens  raios 
Claros  enTolta  toda,  e  das  Kstrellas 
Coroada,  e  del>aixo  os  p^s  a  Lua. 

Francisco  de  Sa  de  Miranda. 

These  lines  are  highly  esteemed  by  the  Portuguese  cri- 
tics. 

3  "  How  hath  the  conceit  of  Christ's  humiliation  here  on 
earth,  of  his  dependence  on  his  mother  during  the  time  of  his 
formation  and  birth,  and  of  his  subjection  to  her  in  his  in- 
fancy, brought  forth  preposterous  and  more  than  heathenish 
transformations  of  his  glory  in  the  superstitious  daughters  of 
the  idolatrous  church  !  They  cannot  conceive  Christ  as  King, 
unless  they  acknowledge  her  as  Queen  Dowager  of  heaven : 
her  title  of  Lady  is  sequiparant  to  his  title  of  Lord :  her  au- 
thority for  some  purposes  held  as  great,  her  bowels  of  com- 
punction (towards  the  weaker  sex  especially)  more  tender. 
And  as  the  Heathens  Arame  Gods  suitable  to  their  own  desire, 
•olicitiog  them  most  (though  otherwise  less  potent)  whom 
they  conceive  to  be  most  favourable  to  their  present  suits :  so 
bath  the  blessed  Virgin  throughout  the  Romish  Church  ob- 
tained (what  she  never  sought;  the  entire  monopoly  of  wo- 


66. 
Thus,  Monnema  remember'd,  it  was  told 
By  one  who  in  his  hot  and  headstrong  youth 
Had  left  her  happy  service ;  but  when  old 
Lamented  oft  with  unavailing  ruth. 
And  thoughts  which  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth 
Pierced  him,  that  he  had  changed  that  peaceftil  place 
For  the  fierce  freedom  and  the  ways  uncouth 
Of  their  wild  life,  and  lost  that  Lady's  grace. 
Wherefore  he  had  no  hope  to  see  in  Heaven  her  &ce. 

66. 
And  she  remember'd  too  when  first  they  fled 
For  safety  to  the  fiirthest  solitude 
Before  their  cruel  foes,  and  lived  in  dread 
That  thither  too  their  steps  might  be  pursued 
By  those  old  enemies  athirst  for  blood ; 
How  some  among  them  hoped  to  see  the  day 
When  these  beloved  messengers  of  good 
To  that  lone  hiding  place  might  find  the  way. 
And  them  to  their  abode  of  blessedness  convey. 

67. 

Such  tales  excited  in  Teruti's  heart 
A  stirring  hope  that  haply  he  might  meet 
Some  minister  of  Heaven ;  and  many  a  part 
Untrod  before  of  that  wild  wood  retreat. 
Did  he  with  indefatigable  feet 
Explore  ;  yet  ever  from  the  fruitless  quest 
Retum'd  at  evening  to  his  native  seat 
By  daily  disappointment  undeprest, .  . . 
So  buoyant  was  the  hope  that  flll*d  his  youthful  breast 

68. 
At  length  the  hour  approach'd  that  should  ftilfll 
His  harmless  heart's  desire,  when  they  shall  see 
Their  fellow-kind,  and  take  for  good  or  ill 
The  fearfUl  chance,  for  such  it  needs  must  be. 
Of  change  from  that  entire  simplicity. 
Tet  wherefore  should  the  thought  of  change  appal? 
Oricf  it  perhaps  might  bring,  and  injury. 
And  death  ; . . .  but  evil  never  can  befall 
The  virtuous,  for  the  Eye  of  Heaven  is  over  alL 

men's  prayers  in  their  travails ;  as  if  her  presence  at  others* 
distressful  Ubours  (for  she  herself,  by  their  doctrine,  brought 
forth  her  first-bom  and  only  son  without  pain.)  had  wrought 
in  her  a  truer  feeling  or  tenderer  touch,  than  the  High  Priest 
of  their  souls  can  have  of  their  infirmities ;  or  as  if  she  would 
use  more  faithful  and  eflTectual  intercession  with  her  Son, 
than  he  can  or  will  do  with  his  Father.  Some  in  our  times, 
out  of  the  weakness  of  their  sex,  matching  with  the  impetu- 
ousness  of  their  adulterous  and  disloyal  leal,  have  in  this  kind 
been  so  Impotently  outrageous  as  to  intercept  others'  suppli- 
cations directed  to  Christ,  and  superscribe  them  in  this  form 
unto  his  mother ;  Blessed  Ladff,  command  thy  son  to  hear 
this  woman's  prayers,  and  send  her  deliverance  !  These,  and 
the  like  speeches,  iiave  moved  some  good  women,  in  other 
points  tainted  rather  with  superstition  than  preciseness,  to 
dispense  with  the  law  of  secrecy,  seldom  violated  in  their 
parliaments ;  and  I  know  not  whether  I  should  attribute  it  to 
their  courage  or  stupidity,  not  to  be  more  allHghted  at  such 
blasphemies,  than  at  some  monstrous  and  prodigious  birth. 
This  and  the  like  inbred  inclinations  unto  superstition,  in 
the  rude  and  uninstructed  people,  are  more  artificially  set 
forward  by  the  fabulous  Roman  Legendary  and  his  Limner^ 
than  the  like  were  in  the  heathen,  by  heathen  poets  and 
painters."  —  Dr.  Thomas  Jackson's  fVorkSt  vol.  i.  1007. 
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CANTO  III. 


1. 
Amid  those  marshy  woodlands  far  and  wide 
Which  spread  beyond  the  soaring  vulture's  eye, 
There  grew  on  Empalado's  southern  side 
Groves  of  that  tree  whose  leaves  adust  supply 
The  Spaniards  with  their  daily  luxury  ; 
A  beverage  whose  salubrious  use  obtains 
Through  many  a  land  of  mines  and  slavery, 
Even  over  all  La  Plata's  sea-like  plains. 
And   Chili's    mountain    realm,    and   proud   Peru's 
domains. 

2. 

But  better  for  the  injured  Indian  race 
Had  woods  of  manchincel  the  land  o'erspread : 
Tea,  in  that  tree  so  blest  by  Nature's  grace 
A  direr  curse  had  they  inherited. 
Than  if  the  Upas  there  had  rear'd  its  head 
And  sent  its  baleful  scions  all  around. 
Blasting  where'er  its  effluent  force  was  shed. 
In  air  and  water,  and  the  infected  ground. 
All  things  wherein  the  breath  or  sap  of  life  b  found. 

3. 
The  poor  Ouaranles  dreamt  of  no  such  ill. 
When  for  themselves  in  miserable  hour. 
The  virtues  of  that  leaf,  with  pure  good  will 
They  taught  their  unsuspected  visitor. 
New  in  the  land  as  yet.     They  learnt  his  power 
Too  soon,  which  law  nor  conscience  could  restrain, 
A  fearless  but  inhuman  conqueror, 
Heart-harden'd  by  the  accursed  lust  of  gain, 
O  fatal  thirst  of  gold  I  O  foul  reproach  for  Spain  1 

4. 
For  gold  and  silver  had  the  Spaniards  sought, 
Exploring  Paraguay  with  desperate  pains. 
Their  way  through  forests  axe  in  hand  they  wrought ; 
Drench'd  firom  above  by  unremitting  rains 
They  waded  over  inundated  plains. 
Forward  by  hope  of  plunder  still  allured  ; 
So  they  might  one  day  count  their  golden  gains. 
They  cared  not  at  what  cost  of  sin  procured. 
All  dangers  they  defied,  all  sufferings  they  endured. 

*  The  confumption  of  the  Indians  in  the  Paraguay  tea- 
trade,  and  the  means  taken  by  the  Jesuit*  for  cultivating  the 
Caa  tree,  are  described  by  Dobrizhofler. 

The  Encomcnderos  compelled  the  unhappy  people,  whom 
they  found  liring  where  they  liked,  to  lettle  In  such  placet  as 
were  most  convenient  for  the  work  in  which  they  were  now 
to  be  compulsorily  employed.  All  their  work  was  task-work, 
imposed  with  little  moderation,  and  exacted  without  mercy. 
This  tyranny  extended  to  the  women  and  children  ;  and  as  all 
the  Spaniards,  the  officers  of  Justice  as  well  as  the  Knco- 
menderos,  were  implicated  in  it,  the  Indians  had  none  to 
whom  they  could  look  for  protection.  Even  the  institutions 
of  Christianity,  by  which  the  Spanish  gOTemment  hoped  to 
better  the  temporal  condition  of  Its  new  sulitiMts,  were  made 


5. 

Barren  alike  of  glory  and  of  gold 

That  region  proved  to  them  ;  nor  would  Uie  toil 

Unto  their  unindustrious  hauds  unfold 

Harvests,  the  fruit  of  peace, .  .  .  and  wine  ind  qU, 

The  treasures  that  repay  contented  toil 

With  health  and  weal ;  treasures  that  with  them  brin^ 

No  guilt  for  priest  and  penance  to  asaoil. 

Nor  with  their  venom  arm  the  awaken*d  sting 

Of  conscience  at  that  hour  when  life  is  vanishing. 

6. 
But  keen  of  eye  in  their  pursuit  of  gain 
The  conquerors  look'd  for  lucre  In  this  tree: 
An  annual  harvest  there  might  they  n»*«fa, 
Without  the  cost  of  annual  industry. 
*Twas  but  to  gather  in  what  there  grew  fkw 
And  share  Potosi's  wealth.     Nor  thence  alone. 
But  gold  in  glad  exchange  they  soon  should  see 
From  all  that  once  the  Incas  called  their  own. 

Or  where  the  Zippa's  power  or  Zaque's  laws  were 
known. 

n 
/. 

For  this,  in  fact,  though  not  in  name  a  slave. 
The  Indian  fW)m  his  fiunily  was  torn ; 
And  droves  on  droves  were  sent  to  find  a  grave 
In  woods  and  swamps,  by  toll  severe  outwoni. 
No  friend  at  hand  to  succour  or  to  mourn. 
In  death  unpitied,  as  in  life  unblest. 
O  miserable  race,  to  slavery  bom  I 
Yet  when  we  look  beyond  this  world's  unrest. 
More  miserable  then  the  oppressors  than  the  oppmt 

8. 
Often  had  Kings  essay'd  to  check  the  111 
By  edicts  not  so  well  enforced  as  meant ; 
A  present  power  was  wanting  to  fulfil 
Remote  authority's  sincere  Intent. 
To  Avarice,  on  its  present  purpose  bent. 
The  voice  of  distant  Justice  spake  in  vain  ; 
False  magistrates  and  priests  their  influence  lent 
The  accursed  thing  for  lucre  to  maintain : 

O  fatal  thirst  of  gold  I  O  foul  reproach  for  Spain !  > 

9. 
O  foul  reproach !  but  not  for  Spain  alone 
But  for  all  lands  that  bear  the  Christian  name  I 
Where'er  commercial  slavery  Is  known  ; 
O  shall  not  Justice  tnunpet-tongued  proclaim 
The  foul  reproach,  the  black  offence  the  same  ? 
Hear,  guilty  France !  and  thou,  O  England,  hear! 
Thou  who  hast  half  redeem'd  thyself  from  shame. 
When  slavery  fh)m  thy  realms  shall  disappear. 

Then  from  this  guilt,  and  not  till  then,  wilt  thou  be 
clear. 


the  occasion  of  new  grierances  and  more  Intolerable  oppres- 
sion. For.  as  the  Indians  were  legally  free,  —  fr«e,  thetefore, 
to  marry  where  they  pleased,  and  the  wife  was  to  folknr  the 
husband,  every  means  was  taken  to  prevent  a  marriage  be- 
tween two  Indians  who  belonged  to  difllnnent  ffrpnrfiwa  aftw. 
and  the  interest  of  the  master  counteracted  all  Che  eflbits  of 
i  the  priest.  The  Spanish  women  are  said  to  have  exceeded 
I  their  husbands  in  cruelty  on  such  occasions,  and  to  hart  in- 
stigated them  to  the  most  violent  and  iniquitous  raeasons, 
that  they  might  not  lose  their  female  attendants.  Tbeeoo- 
sequence  was,  that  profligacy  of  manners  among  the  Indkmf 
was  rather  encouraged  than  restrained,  as  it  is  bow  In  Ike 
English  sugar  islands,  where  the  planter  is  not  a 
man.  —  Loxamo,  1. 1.  |  8. 6, 7. 
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10. 
Uncheck*d  in  Paraguay  it  ran  its  course, 
Till  all  the  gentler  children  of  the  land 
Well  nigh  had  been  consumed  without  remorse. 
The  bolder  tribes  meantime,  whose  skilful  hand 
Had  tamed  the  horse.  In  many  a  warlike  band 
Kept  the  field  well  with  bow  and  dreadful  spear. 
And  now  the  Spaniards  dared  no  more  withstand 
Their  force,  but  in  their  towns  grew  pale  with  fear 
If  the  Mocobio,  or  the  Abipon  drew  near. 

11. 
Bear  witness,  Chaco,  thou,  fh>m  thy  domain 
With  Spanish  blood,  as  erst  with  Indian,  fed  I 
And  Conientes,  by  whose  church  the  slain 
Were  piled  in  heaps,  till  for  the  gather*d  dead 
One  common  grave  was  dug,  one  service  said  I 
Thou  too,  Parana,  thy  sad  witness  bear 
From  shores  with  many  a  mournful  vestige  spread. 
And  monumental  crosses  here  and  there. 
And  monumental  names  that  tell  where  dwellings 
were ! 

12. 

Nor  would  with  all  their  power  the  Kings  of  Spain, 
Austrian  or  Bourbon,  have  at  last  avail'd 
This  torrent  of  destruction  to  restrain, 
And  save  a  people  every  where  assail'd 
By  men  before  whose  face  their  courage  quail'd. 
But  for  the  virtuous  agency  of  those 
^Yho  with  the  Cross  alone,  when  arms  had  &ird, 
Achieved  a  peaceful  triumph  o*er  the  foes. 
And  gave  that  weary  land  the  blessings  of  repose. 

13. 
For  whensoe'er  the  Spaniards  felt  or  fear*d 
An  Indian  enemy,  they  call'd  for  aid 
Upon  Loyola's  sons,  now  long  endear'd 
To  many  a  happy  tribe,  by  them  convey*d 
From  the  open  wilderness  or  woodland  shade, 
In  towns  of  happiest  polity  to  dwell. 
Freely  these  faithful  ministers  essayed 
The  arduous  enterprize,  contented  well 
If  with  success  they  sped,  or  if  as  martyrs  fell. 

14. 
And  now  it  chanced  some  traders  who  had  felVd 
The  trees  of  precious  foliage  far  and  wide 
On  Empalado's  shore,  when  they  beheld 
The  inviting  woodlands  on  its  northern  side, 
Crost  thither  in  their  quest,  and  there  espied 
Teruti*s  footsteps :  searching  then  the  shade 
At  length  a  lonely  dwelling  they  descried. 
And  at  the  thought  of  hostile  hordes  dlsmay'd 
To  the  nearest  mission  sped  and  ask'd  the  Jesuit's  aid. 

15. 

That  was  a  call  which  ne'er  was  made  in  vain 
Upon  Loyola's  sons.     In  Paraguay 
Much  of  injustice  had  they^o  complain, 
Much  of  neglect ;  but  faithful  labourers  they 
In  the  Lord's  vineyard,  there  was  no  delay 
When  summon 'd  to  his  work.     A  little  band 
Of  converts  made  them  ready  for  the  way  ; 
Their  spiritual  father  took  a  Cross  in  hand 
To  be  his  staff,  and  forth  they  went  to  search  the  land. 


He  was  a  man  of  rarest  qualities. 
Who  to  this  barbarous  region  haid  confined 
A  spirit  with  the  learned  and  the  wise 
Worthy  to  take  Its  place,  and  from  mankind 
Receive  their  homage,  to  the  Immortal  mind 
Paid  in  its  just  inheritance  of  fame. 
But  he  to  humbler  thoughts  his  heart  inclined  ; 
From  Oratz  amid  the  Styrian  hills  he  came, 
And  Dobrizhoffer  was  the  good  man's  honour*d  name. 

17. 

It  was  his  evil  fortune  to  behold 
The  labours  of  his  painful  life  destroy'd ; 
His  fiock  which  he  had  brought  within  the  fbld 
Dispersed  ;  the  work  of  ages  render'd  void. 
And  all  of  good  that  Paraguay  eojoy'd 
By  blind  and  suicidal  Power  o'erthrown. 
So  he  the  years  of  his  old  age  employ'd, 
A  faithful  chronicler  in  handing  down 
Names  which  he  loved,  and  things  well  worthy  to  be 
known. 

18. 
And  thus  when  exiled  fh)m  the  dear-loved  scene, 
In  proud  Vienna  he  beguiled  the  pain 
Of  sad  remembrance ;  and  the  Empress  Queen, 
That  great  Teresa,  she  did  not  disdain 
In  gracious  mood  sometimes  to  entertain 
Discourse  with  him  both  pleasurable  and  sage ; 
And  sure  a  willing  ear  she  well  might  deign 
To  one  whose  tales  may  equally  engage 
The  wondering  mind  of  youth,  the  thoughtfiil  heart 
of  age. 

19. 
But  of  his  native  speech  because  well  nigh 
Disuse  in  him  forgetfulness  had  wrought. 
In  Latin  he  composed  his  history ; 
A  garrulous,  but  a  lively  tale,  and  fhiught 
With  matter  of  delight  and  food  for  thought 
And  if  he  could  In  Merlin's  glass  have  seen 
By  whom  his  tomes  to  speak  our  tongue  were  taught. 
The  old  man  would  have  felt  as  pleased,  I  ween, 
As  when  he  won  the  ear  of  that  great  Empress  Queen. 

20. 
Little  he  deemed  when  with  his  Indian  band 
He  through  the  wilds  set  forth  upon  his  way, 
A  Poet  then  unborn,  and  in  a  land 
Which  had  proscribed  his  order,  should  one  day 
Take  up  fh>m  thence  his  moralizing  lay. 
And  shape  a  song  that,  with  no  fiction  drest. 
Should  to  his  worth  its  grateful  tribute  pay. 
And  sinking  deep  in  many  an  English  breast, 
Foster  that  fkith  divine  that  keeps  the  heart  at  rest 

21. 
Behold  him  on  his  way !  the  breviary 
Which  from  his  girdle  hangs,  his  only  shield ; 
That  well-known  habit  Is  his  panoply. 
That  Cross,  the  only  weapon  he  will  wield ; 
By  day  he  bears  it  for  his  staff  afield, 
By  night  it  Is  the  pillar  of  his  bed ; 
No  other  lodging  Uiese  wild  woods  can  yield 
Than  earth  s  hard  lap,  and  rustling  overhead 
A  canopy  of  deep  and  tangled  boughs  far  spread. 
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22. 
Yet  may  they  not  without  some  cautious  care 
Take  up  their  inn  content  upon  the  ground. 

Irst  it  behoves  to  clear  a  circle  there. 
And  trample  down  the  grass  and  plantage  round, 
Where  numy  a  deadly  reptile  might  be  found. 
Whom  with  its  bright  and  comfortable  heat 
The  flame  would  else  allure :  such  plagues  abound 
In  these  thick  woods,  and  therefore  must  they  beat 
The  earth,  and  trample  well  the  earth  beneath  their 
feet 

23. 

And  now  they  heap  dry  reeds  and  broken  wood ; 
The  spark  [a  struck,  the  crackling  faggots  blaze. 
And  cheer  that  unaccustomed  solitude. 
Soon  have  they  made  their  frugal  meal  of  maize ; 
In  grateful  adoration  then  they  raise 
The  evening  hymn.     How  solemn  in  the  wild 
That  sweet  accordant  strain  wherewith  they  praise 
The  Queen  of  Angels,  mercifUl  and  mild : 
Hail,  holiest  llary  I  Maid,  and  Mother  undefiled. 

24. 
Blame  as  thou  may'st  the  Papist's  erring  creed. 
But  not  their  salutary  rite  of  even  1 
The  prayers  that  fh>m  a  pious  soul  proceed. 
Though  misdirected,  reach  the  ear  of  Heaven. 
Us  unto  whom  a  purer  faith  is  given. 
As  our  best  birthright  it  behoves  to  hold 
The  precious  charge ;  but,  oh,  beware  the  leaven 
Which  makes  the  heart  of  charity  grow  cold  ! 
We  own  one  Shepherd,  we  shall  be  at  last  one  fold. 

25. 

Thinkest  thou  the  little  company  who  here 
Pour  forth  their  hymn  devout  at  close  of  day. 
Feel  it  no  aid  that  those  who  hold  them  dear. 
At  the  same  hour  the  self-same  homage  pay, 
Commending  them  to  Heaven  when  far  away  ? 
That  the  sweet  bells  are  heard  in  solemn  chime 
Through  all  the  happy  towns  of  Paraguay, 
Where  now  their  brethren  in  one  point  of  time 
Join  in  the  general  prayer,  with  sympathy  sublime  ? 

26. 
That  to  the  glorious  Mother  of  their  Lord 
Whole  Christendom  that  hour  its  homage  pays  ? 
From  court  and  cottage  that  with  one  accord 
Ascends  the  universal  strain  of  praise  ? 
Amid  the  crowded  city's  restless  ways, 
One  reverential  thought  pervades  the  throng ; 
The  traveller  on  his  lonely  road  obeys 
The  sacred  hoiu*,  and  as  he  fares  along. 
In  spirit  hears  and  Joins  his  household's  even-song. 

27. 
What  if  they  think  that  every  prayer  enroll'd 
Shall  one  day  in  their  good  account  appear ; 
That  guardian  Angels  hover  round  and  fold 
Their  wings  in  adoration  while  they  hear ; 
Ministrant  Spirits  through  the  ethereal  sphere 
Wafb  it  with  joy,  and  to  the  grateful  theme 
Well  pleased,  the  Mighty  Mother  bends  her  ear  ? 
A  vain  delusion  this  wc  rightly  deem : 
Yet  what  they  feel  is  not  a  mere  illusive  dream. 


2a 
That  prayer  perform'd,  around  the  Are  ndme 
Beneath  the  leafy  canopy  they  lay 
Their  limbs:  the  Indians  aooD  to  sleep  vesiiDi 
And  the  good  Father  with  that  t«H^^^«>tt  ^ 
Fatigued,  fUll  fidn  to  sleep, ...  If  sleep  he  na 
Whom  all  tormenting  insects  tliere  asnil : 
More  to  be  dreaded  these  than  beasts  of  pref 
Against  whom  strength  may  cope,  or  skill  pr 
But  art  of  man  against  these  eneoiies  rout  frU. 

29. 

Patience  itself  that  should  the  sorereign  cuk, 
For  ills  that  touch  ourselves  alone,  supply. 
Lends  little  aid  to  one  who  most  endure 
This  plague.:  the  small  tormentors  fill  the  «k 
And  swarm  about  their  prey ;  there  lie  mu«t 
And  suffer  while  the  hours  of  darkness  wear ; 
At  times  he  utters  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh 
Some  name  adored,  in  accents  of  despair 
Breath'd  sorrowfully  forth,   half  munnor  and 
prayer. 

30. 
Welcome  to  him  the  earliest  gleam  of  light ; 
Welcome  to  him  the  earliest  sound  of  day : 
That  fh>m  the  sufferings  of  that  weary  nij?ht 
Released,  he  may  resume  hfe  willing  way. 
Well  pleased  again  the  perils  to  essay 
Of  that  drear  wilderness,  with  hope  renewed : 
Success  will  all  his  labours  overpay, 
A  quest  like  his  is  cheerfuUy  pursued. 
The  heart  is  happy  still  that  is  intent  on  good. 

31. 
And  now  where  Empalado's  waters  creep 
Through  low  and  level  shores  of  woodland  vi 
They  come ;  prepared  to  cross  the  sluggish  d« 
An  ill-shaped  coracle  of  hardest  hide. 
Ruder  than  ever  Cambrian  fisher  plied 
Where  Towey  and  the  salt-sea  waters  meet. 
The  Indians  launch ;  they  steady  it  and  guid< 
Winning  their  way  with  arms  and  pnurtised  f«- 
While  in  the  tottering  boat  the  Father  keeps  bis  : 

32. 
For  three  long  summer  days  on  eveiy  side 
They  search  in  vain  the  sylvan  solitude ; 
The  fourth  a  human  footstep  is  espied. 
And  through  the  mazes  of  the  pathless  wood 
With  hound-like  skill  and  hawk-like  eye  punt 
For  keen  upon  their  pious  quest  are  they 
As  e'er  were  hunters  on  the  track  of  blood. 
Where  softer  ground  or  trodden  herbs  betny 
The  slightest  mark  of  man,  they  there  es|doR 
way. 

33. 
More  cautious  when  more  certain  of  the  tTKe 
In  silence  they  proceed ;  not  like  a  crew 
Of  jovial  hunters,  who  the  joyous  chase 
With  hound  and  horn  in  open  field  punue. 
Cheering  their  way  with  jubilant  halloo. 
And  hunting  forward  to  their  spoil  desired. 
The  panting  game  before  them,  fWl  in  view: 
Humancr  thoughts  this  little  band  inspiitd. 
Yet  with  a  hope  as  high  their  gentle  hearts  were  fit 
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34. 

Nor  is  their  virtuous  hope  devoid  of  fear ; 
The  perils  of  that  enterprise  they  know. 
Some  savage  horde  may  have  its  fastness  here, 
A  race  to  whom  a  stranger  is  a  fbe, 
Who  not  for  fHendly  words,  nor  proffer'd  show 
Of  gifts,  will  peace  or  parley  entertain. 
If  by  such  hands  their  blameless  blood  should  flow 
To  serve  the  Lamb  who  for  their  sins  was  slain. 
Blessed  indeed  their  lot,  fbr  so  to  die  is  gain ! 


85. 

Them  thus  pursuing  where  the  track  may  lead, 
A  human  voice  arrests  upon  their  way ; 
They  stop,  and  thither  whence  the  sounds  proceed, 
All  eyes  are  tum'd  in  wonder, . . .  not  dismay. 
For    sure    such  sounds  might  charm    all    fear 

away; 
No  nightingale  whose  brooding  mate  Is  nigh. 
From  some  sequester*d  bower  at  close  of  day. 
No  lark  r^oicing  in  the  orient  sky. 
Ever  pour*d  forth  so  wild  a  strain  of  melody. 


36. 

The  voice  which  through  the  ringing  forest  floats 
Is  one  which  having  ne'er  been  taught  the  skill 
Of  marshalling  sweet  words  to  sweeter  notes. 
Utters  all  unpremeditate,  at  will, 
A  modulated  sequence  loud  and  shrill 
Of  inarticulate  and  long-breathed  sound. 
Varying  its  tones  with  rise  and  fall  and  trill. 
Till  all  the  solitary  woods  around 
With  that  £ur-piercing  power  of  melody  resound. 


37. 

In  mute  astonishment  attent  to  hear. 
As  if  by  some  enchantment  held,  they  stood, 
With  bending  head,  flx*d  eye,  and  eager  ear. 
And  hand  upraised  in  warning  attitude 


>  An  extract  from  a  journal  written  in  Switxerland  will  be 
the  best  comment  upon  the  description  in  these  stansas, 
which  indeed  were  probably  suggested  by  my  recollections  of 
the  Staubach. 

'*  While  we  were  at  the  waterfall,  some  half  score  peasants, 
chiefly  women  and  girls,  assembled  Just  out  of  reach  of  the 
spray,  and  set  up  —  surely  the  wildest  chorus  that  erer  was 
heard  by  human  ears  —  a  song,  n(H  of  articulate  sounds,  but 
in  which  the  roice  was  used  as  a  mere  instrument  of  music, 
more  flexible  than  any  which  art  could  produce,  —  sweet, 
powerful,  and  thrilling  beyond  description.** 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  sonnet  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth's, who  visited  this  spot  three  years  after  me,  that  he 
was  not  less  impressed  than  I  had  been  by  this  wild  concert 
of  Toices. 

*'  On  approaching  the  Staub-back,  Lauterbrwmen. 

'*  Tracks  let  me  follow  far  from  human  kind 
Which  these  illusiye  greetings  may  not  reach ; 
Where  only  Nature  tunes  her  Toice  to  teach 
Careles*  pursuits,  and  raptures  unconfiued. 


To  check  all  speech  or  step  that  might  intrude 
On  that  sweet  strain.    Them  leaving  thus  spell- 
bound, 
A  little  way  alone  into  the  wood 
The  Father  gently  moved  toward  the  sound. 
Treading  with  quiet  feet  upon  the  grassy  ground. 


38. 

Anon  advancing  thus  the  trees  between. 
He  saw  beside  her  bower  the  songstress  wild. 
Not  distant  &r,  himself  the  while  unseen. 
Mooma  it  was,  that  happy  maiden  mild. 
Who  in  the  sunshine,  like  a  careless  child 
Of  nature,  in  her  joy  was  caroling. 
A  heavier  heart  than  his  it  had  beguiled 
So  to  have  heard  so  &ir  a  creature  sing 
The  strains  which  she  had  learnt  from  all  sweet  birds 
of  spring. 


39. 

For  these  had  been  her  teachers,  these  alone ; 
And  she  in  many  an  emulous  essay. 
At  length  into  a  descant  of  her  own 
Had  blended  all  their  notes  i,  a  wild  display 
Of  sounds  in  rich  irregular  array ; 
And  now  as  blithe  as  bird  in  vernal  bower, 
Pour'd  in  fldl  flow  the  unexpressive  lay. 
Rejoicing  in  her  consciousness  of  power, 
But  in  the  inborn  sense  of  harmony  yet  more. 


40. 

In  joy  had  she  begun  the  ambitious  song. 
With  rapid  interchange  of  sink  and  swell ; 
And  sometimes  high  the  note  was  raised,  and  long 
Produced,  with  shake  and  effort  sensible. 
As  if  the  voice  exulted  there  to  dwell ; 
But  when  she  could  no  more  that  pitch  sustain. 
So  thrillingly  attuned  the  cadence  fell. 
That  with  the  music  of  its  dying  strain 
She  moved  herself  to  tears  of  pleasurable  pain. 


No  Mermaid  warbles  (to  allay  the  wind 

That  drives  some  Tessel  towards  a  dangeroua  ^^acb) 

More  thrilling  melodies  !  no  carem'd  Witch 

Chanting  a  love-spell,  erer  entertwined 

Notes  shrill  and  wild  with  art  more  musical  1 

Alas  I  that  from  the  lips  of  abject  Want 

And  Idleness  in  tatters  mendicant 

They  should  proceed  —  enjoyment  to  enthral. 

And  with  regret  and  useleM  pity  haunt 

ThU  bold,  this  pure,  thU  sky-born  Wateriall  1  '* 


**  The  vocal  powers  of  these  mnslcal  beggars,**  says  Mr. 
Wordsworth, "may  seem  to  be  exaggerated;  but  this  wild 
and  savage  air  was  utterly  unlike  any  sounds  I  bad  ever 
heard ;  the  notes  reached  me  from  a  distance,  and  on  what 
occasion  they  were  sung  1  could  not  guess,  only  they  seemed 
to  belong  in  some  way  or  other  to  the  water&ll ;  and  re- 
minded me  of  religious  services  chanted  to  streams  and 
fbuntaini  in  Pagan  times.'* 
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41. 

It  might  be  deemM  some  dim  presage  i  posse88*d 
The  virgin's  soul ;  that  some  mysterious  sense 
Of  change  to  come,  upon  her  mind  Impress'd, 
Had  then  call'd  forth,  ere  she  departed  thence, 
A  requiem  to  their  days  of  innocence. 
For  what  thou  losest  in  thy  native  shade 
There  is  one  change  alone  that  may  compense, 
O  Mooma,  innocent  and  simple  maid, 
Only  one  change,  and  it  will  not  be  long  delay'd ! 

42. 

When  now  the  Father  issued  from  the  wood 
Into  that  little  glade  in  open  sight. 
Like  one  entranced,  beholding  him,  she  stood ; 
Tet  had  she  more  of  wonder  than  aifHght, 
Tet  less  of  wonder  than  of  dread  delight, 
When  thus  the  actual  vision  came  in  view ; 
For  instantly  the  maiden  read  aright 
Wherefore  he  came;  his  garb  and  beard  she  knew; 
All  that  her  mother  heard  had  then  indeed  been 
true. 

43. 
Nor  was  the  Father  iill'd  with  less  surprise ; 
He  too  strange  fancies  well  might  entertain, 
When  this  so  fair  a  creature  met  his  eyes. 
He  might  have  thought  her  not  of  mortal  strain ; 
Rather,  as  bards  of  yore  were  wont  to  feign, 
A  nymph  divine  of  Mondai's  secret  stream  ; 
Or  haply  of  Diana's  woodland  train  : 
For  in  her  beauty  Mooma  such  might  seem. 
Being  less  a  child  of  earth  than  like  a  poet's  dream. 

44. 

No  art  of  barbarous  ornament  had  scarr'd 
And  stain'd  her  virgin  limbs,  or  'filed  her  &ce ; 
Nor  ever  yet  had  evil  passion  marr'd 
In  her  sweet  countenance  the  natural  grace 
Of  innocence  and  youth ;  nor  was  there  trace 
Of  sorrow,  or  of  hardening  want  and  care. 
Strange  was  it  in  this  wild  and  savage  place, 
Which  seem'd  to  be  for  beasts  a  fitting  lair, 
Thus  to  behold  a  maid  so  gentle  and  so  fair. 

45. 

Across  her  shoulders  was  a  hammock  flung,  > 
By  night  it  was  the  maiden's  bed,  by  day 
Her  only  garment     Bound  her  as  it  hung. 
In  short  unequal  folds  of  loose  array, 


1  Upon  this  tutject  an  old  SpanUh  romancer  speaks  thus : 
"  Aunqiie  hombre  no  sabe  lo  de  adelante  como  ha  de  reuir, 
el  etpiritu  lo  slente,  j  antes  que  Tenga  se  duele  dello :  y  de 
aqui  se  levantaron  los  grandes  sosplros  que  hombres  dan  i 
sobrevienta  no  pentando  en  ninguna  cosa,  como  i  muchos 
acaesce ;  que  aquel  que  el  sospiro  echa  de  si,  el  espiritu  es 
que  slente  el  mal  que  ha  de  ser."  —  Ckronica  del  Rey  D.  Ro- 
tfr^.  p.ii.c.  171. 

*  Pinkerton,  In  his  Geography,  (toI.  ii.  p.  A35.  n.  3d  edit.) 
says,  that  nets  are  sometimes  worn  among  the  Guaranis  in- 
stead of  clothes,  and  refers  to  this  very  story  in  proof  of  his 
assertion.    I  believe  be  had  no  other  ground  for  it.   He  adds, 


The  open  meshes,  when  she  moves,  displvf 
Her  form.    She  stood  with  flz'd  and  woiuleili|gt|ak 
And  trembling  like  a  leaf  upon  the  spnya 
Even  for  excess  of  joy,  with  eager  cries 
She  call'd   her  mother  forth    to   share  thai  ghd 
surprise. 

46. 
At  that  unwonted  call  with  quicken'd  pace 
The  matron  hurried  thither,  half  in  fear. 
How  strange  to  Monnema  a  stranger's  free  I 
How  strange  it  was  a  stranger's  voice  to  h«ur. 
How  strangely  to  her  disaccustom'd  ear 
Came  even  the  accents  of  her  native  tongue  I 
But  when  she  saw  her  countrymen  appear. 
Tears  for  that  unexpected  blessing  sprung 
And  once  again  she  felt  as  if  her  heart  were  young. 

47. 

Soon  was  her  melancholy  story  told. 
And  glad  consent  unto  that  Father  good 
Was  given,  that  they  to  join  his  happy  fold 
Would  leave  with  him  their  forest  solitude. 
Why  comes  not  now  Teruti  from  the  wood  7 
Why  tarrieth  he  so  late  this  blessed  day  ? 
They  long  to  see  their  joy  in  his  renew *d. 
And  look  impatiently  toward  his  way. 
And  think  they  hear  his  step,  and  chide  his  \onfL 
delay. 

48. 
He  comes  at  length,  a  happy  man,  to  find 
His  only  dream  of  hope  fiilfill'd  at  last. 
The  sunshine  of  his  all>believing  mind 
There  is  no  doubt  or  fear  to  overcast ; 
No  chilling  forethought  checks  his  bliss  ;  the  past 
Leaves  no  regret  for  him,  and  all  to  come 
Is  change  and  wonder  and  delight     How  tut         I 
Hath  busy  fancy  conjured  up  a  sum  I 

Of  joys  unknown,  whereof  the  expectance  makes  him  ' 
dumb.  I 


49. 
O  happy  day,  the  Messenger  of  Heaven 
Hath  found  them  in  their  lonely  dwelling  place ! 
O  happy  day,  to  them  it  would  be  given 
To  share  in  that  Eternal  Mother's  grace. 
And  one  day  see  in  heaven  her  glorious  flice. 
Where  Angels  round  her  mercy-throne  adore ! 
Now  shall  they  mingle  with  the  human  race, 
Sequester'd  from  their  fellow>kind  no  more ; 
O  joy  of  joys  supreme  1   O  bliss  for  them  in  store ! 


that  "perhaps  they  were  worn  only  to  keep  olt  Uie  Ales;" 
as  If  those  blood-suckers  were  to  be  kept  oH  by  open  art- 
work! 

We  owe  something,  boweTer,  to  the  person  who  introdooH 
us  to  a  good  and  valuable  book,  and  I  am  indebted  orlgiiianf 
to  Mr.  Pinkerton  for  my  knowledge  of  Dolniabolfer.  Be 
says  of  him,  when  referring  to  the  Hittorfa  de  Mtpmilmi, 
"  the  lively  singularity  of  the  old  man's  Latin  is  itaelf  aa 
amusement ;  and  though  sometimes  garrulooa,  be  k  raduw 
dant  in  authentic  and  curious  information.  Hi>  work, 
though  bearing  a  restricted  title,  is  the  best 
lisbed  of  the  whole  viceroyalty  of  La  Plata.* 
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50. 
Full  of  such  hopes  this  night  they  lay  them  down, 
But  not  as  they  were  wont,  this  night  to  rest. 
Their  old  tranquillity  of  heart  is  gone ; 
The  peace  wherewith  till  now  they  have  heen  blest 
Hath  taken  its  departure.     In  the  breast 
Fast  following  thoughts  and  busy  foncies  throng ; 
Their  sleep  itself  is  feverish,  and  possest 
With  dreams  that  to  the  wakeful  mind  belong ; 
To  Mooma  and  the  youth  then  fint  the  night  seem'd 
long. 

51. 
Day  comes,  and  now  a  first  and  last  farewell 
To  that  fair  bower  within  their  native  wood. 
Their  quiet  nest  till  now.     The  bird  may  dwell 
Ileneeforth  in  safety  there,  and  rear  her  brood, 
And  beasts  and  reptiles  undisturb*d  intrude ; 
Reckless  of  this,  the  simple  tenants  go, 
Emerging  from  their  peaceful  solitude. 
To  mingle  with  the  world, . . .  but  not  to  know 
Its  crimes,  nor  to  partake  its  cares,  nor  feel  its  woe. 


A  TALE  OF  PARAGUAY. 


CANTO  IV. 


1. 

The  bells  rung  blithely  fh)m  St  Mary's  tower 
When  in  St  Joachin*s  the  news  was  told 
That  Dobrizhofier  from  his  quest  that  hour 
Drew  nigh  :  the  glad  Guaranies  young  and  old 
Throng  through  the  gate,  rejoicing  to  behold 
His  face  again  ;  and  all  with  heartfelt  glee 
Welcome  the  Pastor  to  his  peaceful  fold. 
Where  so  beloved  amid  his  flock  was  he 
That  this  return  was  like  a  day  of  jubilee. 

2. 
How  more  than  strange,  how  marvellous  a  sight 
To  the  new  comers  was  this  multitude ! 
Something  like  fear  was  mingled  with  affHght 
When  they  the  busy  scene  of  turmoil  view'd  ; 
Wonder  itself  the, sense  of  joy  subdued, 
And  with  its  all-unwonted  weight  opprest 
These  children  of  the  quiet  solitude ; 
And  now  and  then  a  sigh  that  heaved  the  breast 
Unconsciously  bewray'd  their  feeling  of  unrest 

3. 
Not  more  prodigious  than  that  little  town 
Seem'd  to  these  comers,  were  the  pomp  and  power 
To  us,  of  ancient  Rome  in  her  renown  ; 
Nor  the  elder  Babylon,  or  ere  that  hour 
When  her  high  gardens,  and  her  cloud-capt  tower. 
And  her  broafi  walls  before  the  Persian  fell ; 
Nor  those  dread  fanes  on  Nile's  forsaken  shore 
Whose  ruins  yet  their  pristine  grandeur  tell. 
Wherein  the  demon  Gods  themselves  might  deign  to 
dwell. 


4. 

But  if,  all  humble  as  it  was,  that  scene 
Possessed  a  poor  and  uninstructed  mind 
With  awe,  the  thoughtful  spirit,  well  I  ween. 
Something  to  move  its  wonder  there  might  find. 
Something  of  consolation  for  its  kind. 
Some  hope  and  earnest  of  a  happier  age. 
When  vain  pursuits  no  more  the  heart  shall  blind. 
But  Faith  the  evils  of  this  earth  assuage. 
And  to  all  souls  assure  their  heavenly  heritage. 

5. 
Tes  ;  for  in  history's  mournful  map,  the  eye 
On  Paraguay,  as  on  a  sunny  spot. 
May  rest  complacent :  to  humanity. 
There,  and  there  only,  hath  a  peaceftil  lot 
Been  granted,  by  Ambition  troubled  not, 
By  Avarice  undebased,  exempt  from  care, 
By  perilous  passions  undisturb'd.     And  what 
If  Glory  never  rear'd  her  standard  there. 
Nor  with  her  clarion's  blast  awoke  the  slumbering  air? 

6. 
Content  and  cheerful  Piety  were  found 
Within  those  humble  walls.     From  youth  to  age 
The  simple  dwellers  i>aced  their  even  round 
Of  duty,  not  desiring  to  engage 
Upon  the  busy  world's  contentious  stage. 
Whose  ways  they  wisely  had  been  train'd  to  dread : 
Their  InoflTensive  lives  in  pupilage 
Perpetually,  but  peacefully  they  led. 
From  all  temptation  saved,  and  sure  of  daily  bread. 

7. 
They  on  the  Jesuit,  who  was  nothing  loth. 
Reposed  alike  their  conscience  and  their  cares : 
And  he,  with  equal  faith,  the  trust  of  both 
Accepted  and  discharged.     The  bliss  is  theirs 
Of  that  entire  dependence  that  prepares 
Entire  submission,  let  what  may  befall ; 
And  his  whole  careful  course  of  life  declares 
That  for  their  good  he  holds  them  thus  in  thrall. 
Their  Father  and  their  Friend,  Priest,  Ruler,  all  in  all. 

8. 
Food,  raiment,  shelter,  safety,  he  provides ; 
No  forecast,  no  anxieties  have  they ; 
The  Jesuit  governs,  and  instructs  and  guides ; 
Their  part  it  is  to  honour  and  obey. 
Like  children  under  wise  parental  sway. 
All  thoughts  and  wishes  are  to  him  confess'd ; 
And  when  at  length  in  life's  last  weary  day 
In  sure  and  certain  hope  they  sink  to  rest. 
By  him  their  eyes  are  closed,  by  him  their  burial  blest 

9. 
Deem  not  their  lives  of  happiness  devoid. 
Though  thus  the  yean  their  course  obscurely  flU ; 
In  rural  and  in  household  arts  employ'd, 
And  many  a  pleasing  task  of  pliant  skill. 
For  emulation  here  unmix'd  with  ill. 
Sufficient  scope  was  given.     Each  had  assign'd 
His  proper  part  which  yet  left  free  the  will : 
So  well  they  knew  to  mould  the  ductile  mind 
By  whom  the  scheme  of  that  wise  order  was  combined. 


( 
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10. 
It  was  a  land  of  priestcraft,  but  the  Priest 
Believed  himself  the  fables  that  he  taught : 
Corrupt  their  forms,  and  yet  those  forms  at  least 
Preserved  a  salutary  fiiith  that  wrought, 
Maugre  the  alloy,  the  saving  end  it  sought 
Benevolence  had  gain'd  such  empire  there. 
That  even  superstition  had  been  brought 
An  aspect  of  humanity  to  wear. 
And  make  the  weal  of  man  its  first  and  only  care. 

11. 
Nor  lack'd  they  store  of  innocent  delight. 
Music  and  song  and  dance  and  proud  array, 
Whate'er  might  win  the  ear,  or  charm  the  sight ; 
Banners  and  pageantry  in  rich  display 
Brought  forth  upon  some  Saint's  high  holyday. 
The  altar  drest,  the  church  with  garlands  hung. 
Arches  and  floral  bowers  beside  the  way. 
And  festal  tables  spread  for  old  and  young, 
Gladness  in  every  heart,  and  mirth  on  every  tongue. 

12. 

Thou  who  despisest  so  debased  a  fate. 
As  in  the  pride  of  wisdom  thou  may'st  call 
These  meek  submissive  Indians*  low  estate. 
Look  round  the  world,  and  see  where  over  all 
Injurious  passions  hold  mankind  in  thrall. 
How  barbarous  Force  asserts  a  ruthless  reign, 
Or  Mammon,  o'er  his  portion  of  the  ball, 
Hath  leam'd  a  baser  empire  to  maintain, 
Mammon,  the  god  of  all  who  give  their  souls  to  gain. 

13. 
Behold  the  firaudful  arts,  the  covert  strife, 
The  jarring  interests  that  engross  mankind ; 
The  low  pursuits,  the  selfish  aims  of  life ; 
Studies  that  weary  and  contract  the  mind, 
That  bring  no  joy,  and  leave  no  peace  behind  ; 
And  Death  approaching  to  dissolve  the  spell ! 
The  immortal  soul,  which  hath  so  long  been  blind. 
Recovers  then  clear  sight,  and  sees  too  well 
The  error  of  its  ways,  when  irretrievable. 

1  The  legend  or  hit  vUit  to  Limbo  is  given  here  in  a  trans- 
lated extract  from  that  very  curious  work,  the  Lire  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  as  related  by  herself  to  Sister  Maria  de  Jesus, 
Abbess  of  the  Franciscan  Convent  de  la  Inmaculada  Con- 
cepcion  at  Agrcda,  and  published  with  the  sanction  of  all  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  in  Spain. 

After  some  conversation  between  the  Almighty  and  the 
Virgin,  at  that  time  three  years  and  a  half  old,  the  Franciscan 
confessor,  who  was  the  accomplice  of  the  abbess  in  this  blas- 
phemous imposture,  proceeds  thus:  — 

"  The  Most  High  received  this  morning  sacrifice  from  his 
tender  spouse,  Mary  the  most  holy,  and  with  a  pleased  coun- 
tenance said  to  her,  *  Thou  art  beautiful  in  thy  thoughts,  O 
Prince's  daughter,  my  dove,  and  my  beloved  I  I  admit  thy 
desires,  which  are  agreeable  to  my  eyes :  and  it  Is  my  will,  in 
fulfilment  of  them,  that  thou  shoulde&t  understand  the  time 
draws  nigh,  when  by  my  divine  appointment,  thy  father 
Joachin  must  pass  fnim  this  mortal  life  to  the  life  immortal 
and  eternal.  His  death  &hall  be  short,  and  he  will  soon  rest 
in  peace,  and  be  placed  with  the  Saints  in  Limbo,  awaiting 
the  redemption  of  the  whole  human  race.'  This  information 
from  the  I^ord  neither  disturbed  nor  troubled  the  regal  breast 
of  Mary,  the  Princess  of  Heaven ;  yet  as  the  love  of  children 
to  their  parents  ii  a  debt  due  Iqr  nature,  and  that  love  in  all 


U. 
Far  happier  the  Guaranies'  humble  race. 
With  whom  in  dutifUl  contentment  wise. 
The  gentle  virtues  had  their  dwelling-place. 
With  them  the  dear  domestic  charities 
Sustaln'd  no  blight  fh>m  fortime ;  natural  tin 
There  suffer'd  no  divorcement,  save  alone 
That  which  in  course  of  nature  might  arise ; 
No  artificial  wants  and  ills  were  known  ; 
But  there  they  dwelt  as  if  the  world  were  all  their  own. 

15. 
Obedience  in  its  laws  that  takes  delight 
Was  theirs ;  simplicity  that  knows  no  art : 
Love,  fHendship,  grateful  duty  in  its  height ; 
Meekness  and  truth,  that  keep  all  strife  apart. 
And  foith  and  hope  which  elevate  the  heart 
Upon  its  heavenly  heritage  intent. 
Poor,  erring,  self-tormentor  that  thou  art, 
O  Man  !  and  on  thine  own  undoing  bent. 

Wherewith  canst  thou  be  blest,  if  not  with  these 
content  ? 

16. 
Mild  pupils  in  submission's  perfect  school. 
Two  thousand  souls  were  gather'd  here,  and  here 
Beneath  the  Jesuit's  all-embracing  rule 
They  dwelt,  obeying  him  with  love  sincere. 
That  never  knew  distrust,  nor  felt  a  fear. 
Nor  anxious  thought  which  wean  the  heart  away. 
Sacred  to  them  their  laws,  their  Ruler  deau- ; 
Humbler  or  happier  none  could  be  than  they 

Who  knew  it  for  their  good  in  all  things  to  obey. 

17. 
The  Patron  Saint,  from  whom  their  town  wraa  named 
Was  that  St.  Joachin  ^  who,  legends  say. 
Unto  the  Saints  in  Limbo  first  proclaira'd 
The  Advent     Being  permitted,  on  the  day 
That  Death  enlarged  him  from  this  mortal  day. 
His  daughter's  high  election  to  behold. 
Thither  his  soul,  glad  herald,  wing'd  its  way, 
And  to  the  Prophets  and  the  Patriarchs  old 
The  tidings  of  great  joy  and  near  deliverance  told. 

its  perfection  existed  In  this  most  holy  child,  a  natural  grief 
at  losing  her  most  holy  father  Joachin  whom  as  a  daughter 
she  devoutly  loved,  could  not  fall  to  be  resented.  The  tender 
and  sweet  child  Mary  felt  a  movement  of  grief  compatible 
with  the  serenity  of  her  magnanimous  heart :  and  acting  with 
greatness  in  every  thing,  following  both  grace  and  nature,  she 
mode  a  fervent  prayer  for  her  father  Joachin :  she  besougltt 
the  Lord,  that,  as  the  mighty  and  true  God.  he  wouM  look 
upon  him  in  the  hour  of  his  happy  death,  and  defend  hia 
firom  the  Devil,  especially  in  that  hour,  and  preserve  him,  and 
appoint  him  in  the  number  of  his  elect,  as  one  who  in  his  life 
had  confessed  and  magnified  his  holy  and  adorat>le  name. 
And  the  more  to  oblige  his  Migesty,  the  most  faithful  daughter 
offered  to  endure  for  her  father,  the  most  holy  Joachin,  aQ 
that  the  Lord  might  ordain. 

"  His  Majesty  accepted  this  petition,  and  conaolcd  the  divine 
child,  assuring  her  that  he  would  be  with  her  father  as  a  mer- 
ciful and  compassionate  remunerator  of  those  who  love  and 
serve  him,  and  that  he  would  place  him  with  the  Patriaidis. 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  and  he  prepared  her  again  ti> 
receive  and  suffer  other  troubles.  Eight  days  before  the  ds«th 
of  the  holy  Patriarch  Joachin,  Mary  the  moat  holy  had  vihf 
advices  (Vom  the  Lord,  declaring  the  day  and  hour  in  vMcb 
be  was  to  die,  as  in  fact  it  occurred,  only  six  montln  < 
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18. 
There  on  the  altar  was  his  image  set. 
The  lamp  before  it  burning  night  and  day. 
And  there  was  incensed,  when  his  votaries  met 
Before  the  sacred  shrine,  their  beads  to  say. 
And  for  his  fancied  intercession  pray, 
Devoutly  as  in  faith  they  bent  the  knee. 
Such  adoration  they  were  taught  to  pay ; 
Good  man,  how  little  had  he  ween*d  that  he 
Should  thus  obtain  a  place  in  Rome's  idolatry ! 

19. 
But  chiefly  there  the  Mother  of  our  Lord, 
His  blessed  daughter,  by  the  multitude 
Was  for  their  special  patroness  adored. 
Amid  the  square  on  high  her  image  stood. 
Clasping  the  Babe  in  her  beatitude. 
The  Babe  Divine  on  whom  she  flx'd  her  sight ; 
And  in  their  hearts,  albe  the  work  was  nide, 
It  rais'd  the  thought  of  all-commanding  might, 
Combin'd  with  boundless  love  and  mercy  infinite. 

Queen  went  to  reside  In  the  temple.  When  her  Highness 
had  received  this  information  from  the  Lord,  she  besought  the 
twelTe  angels,  (who,  I  have  before  said,  were  those  whom 
St  John  names  in  the  Revelation,)  that  thej  would  be  with 
her  father  Joachin  in  his  sickness,  and  comfort  him,  and 
console  him  in  it ;  and  thus  they  did.  And  for  the  last  hour 
of  his  transit  she  sent  all  those  of  her  guard,  and  besought 
the  Lord  that  he  would  make  them  manifest  to  her  father  for 
his  greater  consolatioa  The  Most  High  granted  this,  and  in 
every  thing  fulfilled  the  desire  of  his  elect,  unique,  and  perfect 
one:  and  the  great  Patriarch  and  happy  Joachin  saw  the 
thousand  holy  angels  who  guarded  his  daughter  Maria,  at 
whose  petition  and  desire  the  grace  of  the  Almighty  super- 
abounded,  and  by  his  command  the  Angels  said  to  Joachin 
these  things :  — 

"  '  Blan  of  God,  the  Most  High  and  Mighty  is  thy  eternal 
salvation,  and  he  sends  thee  from  his  holy  place  the  necessary 
and  timely  assistance  for  thy  soul  I  Mary,  thy  daughter,  sends 
us  to  be  with  thee  at  this  hour,  in  which  thou  hast  to  pay  to 
thy  Creator  the  debt  of  natural  death.  She  is  thy  most 
faithful  and  powerful  intercessor  with  the  Most  High,  in 
whose  name  and  peace  depart  thou  from  this  world  with  con- 
soUition  and  joy,  that  he  hath  made  thee  parent  of  so  blessed 
a  daughter.  And  although  his  incomprehensible  Majesty  in 
hu  serene  wisdom  hath  not  till  now  manifested  to  thee  the 
sacrament  and  dignity  in  which  he  will  constitute  thy  daughter, 
it  is  his  pleasure  that  thou  shouldest  know  it  now,  to  the 
intent  that  thou  mayest  magnify  him  and  praise  him,  and  that 
at  such  news  the  jubilee  of  thy  spirit  may  be  joined  with  the 
grief  and  natural  sadness  of  death.  Mary  thy  daughter  and 
our  Qurcn.  is  the  one  chosen  by  the  arm  of  the  Omnipotent, 
that  tiie  Divine  Word  may  in  her  clothe  himself  with  flesh 
and  with  the  human  form.  She  is  to  be  the  happy  mother  of 
the  Messiah,  blessed  among  women,  superior  to  all  creatures, 
and  inferior  only  to  God  himself.  Thy  most  happy  daughter 
is  to  be  the  repairer  of  what  the  human  race  lost  by  the  first 
fall ;  and  the  high  mountain  whereon  the  new  law  of  grace  is 
to  be  formed  and  established.  Therefore,  as  thou  leavest 
now  in  the  world  its  restauratrix  and  daughter,  by  whom  God 
prepares  for  it  the  fitting  remedy,  depart  thou  in  joy,  and  the 
Lord  will  bless  thee  from  Zion,  and  will  give  thee  a  place 
among  the  Saints,  that  thou  mayest  attain  to  the  sight  and 
possession  of  the  happy  Jerusalem.* 

"  While  the  holy  Angels  spake  these  words  to  Joachin, 
St.  Anna  his  wife  was  present,  standing  by  the  pillow  of  his 
bed ;  and  she  heard,  and  by  divine  permission  understood 
them.  At  the  same  time  the  holy  Patriarch  Joachin  lost  his 
sp<*ech,  and  entering  upon  the  common  way  of  all  flesh,  began 
to  die,  with  a  marvellous  struggle  between  the  delight  of  such 
joyful  tidings  and  the  pain  of  death.     During  this  conflict 


20. 
To  this  great  family  the  Jesuit  brought 
His  new-found  children  now ;  for  young  and  old 
He  deem'd  alike  his  children  while  he  wrought 
For  their  salvation, . . .  seeking  to  unfold 
The  saving  mysteries  in  the  creed  enroll'd. 
To  their  slow  minds,  that  could  but  ill  conceive 
The  import  of  the  mighty  truths  he  told. 
But  errors  they  have  none  to  which  they  cleave. 
And  whatsoe'er  he  tells  they  willingly  believe. 

21. 
Safe  fh)m  that  pride  of  ignorance  were  they 
That  with  small  knowledge  thinks  itself  full  wise. 
How  at  believing  aught  should  these  delay. 
When  every  where  new  objects  met  their  eyes 
To  fill  the  soul  with  wonder  and  surprise? 
Not  of  itself,  but  by  temptation  bred. 
In  man  doth  impious  unbelief  arise ; 
It  is  our  instinct  to  believe  and  dread, 
God  bids  us  love,  and  then  our  faith  is  perfected. 

with  his  interior  powers,  many  and  fervent  acts  of  divine 
love,  of  faith,  and  adoration,  and  praise,  and  thanksgiving,  and 
humiliation,  and  other  virtues,  did  he  heroically  perform :  and 
thus  absorbed  in  the  new  knowledge  of  so  divine  a  mystery, 
he  came  to  the  end  of  his  natural  life,  dying  the  precious 
death  of  the  Saints.  His  most  holy  spirit  was  carried  by  the 
Angels  to  the  Limbo  of  the  Holy  Fathers  and  of  the  Jtut : 
and  for  a  new  consolation  and  light  in  the  long  night  wherein 
they  dwelt,  the  Most  High  ordered  that  the  soul  of  the  holy 
Patriarch  Joachin  should  be  the  new  Faranymph  and  Am- 
bassador of  his  Great  Majesty,  for  announcing  to  all  that 
congregation  of  the  Just,  how  the  day  of  eternal  light  had 
now  dawned,  and  the  day-break  was  bom,  Bfary,  the  most 
holy  daughter  of  Joachin  and  of  Anna,  flrom  whom  should  be 
born  the  Sun  of  Divinity,  Christ,  Restorer  of  the  whole 
human  race.  The  Holy  Fathers  and  the  Just  in  Limbo 
heard  these  tidings,  and  in  their  jubilee  composed  new  hymns 
of  thanksgiving  to  the  Most  High. 

'*  This  happy  death  of  the  l^atriarch  St.  Joachin  occunvd 
(as  I  have  before  said)  half  a  year  after  his  daughter  Mary 
the  most  holy  entered  the  Temple ;  and  when  she  was  at  the 
tender  age  of  three  and  a  half,  she  was  thus  left  in  the  world 
without  a  natural  father.  The  age  of  the  patriarch  was  sixty 
and  nine  years,  distributed  and  divided  thus :  at  the  age  of 
forty-six  years  he  took  St.  Anna  to  wife ;  twenty  years  after 
this  marriage  Mary  the  most  holy  was  bom ;  and  the  three 
years  and  a  half  of  her  Highncss's  age  make  sixty-nine  and  a 
half,  a  few  days  more  or  less. 

"  The  holy  Patriarch  and  fisther  of  our  Queen  being  dead, 
the  holy  Angels  of  her  guard  returned  incontinently  to  her 
presence,  and  gave  her  notice  of  all  that  had  occurred  in  her 
father's  transit.  Forthwith  the  most  prudent  child  solicited 
with  prayers  for  the  consolation  of  her  mother  St.  Anna, 
intreating  that  the  Lord  would,  as  a  father,  direct  and  govern 
her  in  the  solitude  wherein,  by  the  loss  of  her  hiuband 
Joachin,  she  was  left.  St.  Anna  herself  sent  also  news  of  his 
death,  which  was  first  communicated  to  the  Mistress  of  our 
divine  Princess,  that  in  imparting  it  she  might  console  her. 
The  Mistress  did  this,  and  the  most  wise  child  heard  her, 
with  all  composure  and  dissimulation,  but  with  the  patience 
and  the  modesty  of  a  Queen ;  but  she  was  not  ignorant  of 
the  event  which  her  Mistress  related  to  her  as  news.**  — 
MutieaCindaddeDos,  pat  A.  1.2.  c.l6.  S664-6G9.  Madrid,1744. 

It  was  In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  tliat  the 
work  from  which  this  extract  is  translated  was  palmed  upon 
the  Spaniards  as  a  new  revelation.  Gross  and  blasphemous  as 
the  imposture  is,  the  work  was  still  current  when  1  procured 
my  copy,  about  twenty  years  ago ;  and  It  Is  not  inrlud«id  in 
the  Spanish  Index  Expurgatorius of  1790.  the  last  (I  believe) 
which  was  published,  and  which  is  now  before  me. 
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22. 
Quick  to  believe,  and  slow  to  comprehend. 
Like  children,  unto  all  the  teacher  taught 
Submissively  an  easy  ear  they  lend : 
And  to  the  font  at  once  he  might  have  brought 
These  converts,  if  the  Father  had  not  thought 
Theirs  was  a  case  for  wise  and  safe  delay. 
Lest  lightly  learnt  might  lightly  be  forgot ; 
And  meanwhile  due  instruction  day  by  day 

Would  to  their  opening  minds  the  sense  of  truth  con- 
vey. 

23. 
Of  this  they  reck'd  not  whether  soon  or  late ; 
For  overpowering  wonderment  possest 
Their  faculties ;  and  In  this  new  estate 
Strange  sights  and  sounds  and  thoughts  well  nigh 

opprest 
Their  sense,  and  raised  a  turmoil  in  the  breast 
Resenting  less  of  pleasure  than  of  pain ; 
And  sleep  afforded  them  no  natural  rest. 
But  in  their  dreams,  a  mix*d  disorderM  train. 

The  busy  scenes  of  day  disturbed  their  hearts  again. 

24. 

Even  when  the  spirit  to  that  secret  wood 
Return 'd,  slow  Mondai's  silent  stream  beside, 
No  longer  there  it  found  the  solitude 
Which  late  it  left :  strange  faces  were  descried, 
Voices,  and  sounds  of  music  far  and  wide. 
And  buildings  seem'd  to  tower  amid  the  trees, 
And  forms  of  men  and  beasts  on  every  side. 
As  ever  wakeful  fancy  hears  and  sees. 

All  things  that  it  had  heard,  and  seen,  and  more 
than  these. 

25. 
For  in  their  sleep  strange  forms  deforra'd  they  saw 
Of  flrightful  fiends,  their  ghostly  enemies, 
And  souls  who  must  abide  the  rigorous  law 
Weltering  in  fire,  and  there  with  dolorous  cries 
Blaspheming  roll  around  their  hopeless  eyes ; 
And  those  who  doomed  a  shorter  term  to  bear 
In  penal  flames,  look  upward  to  the  skies. 
Seeking  and  flnding  consolation  there. 

And  feel,  like  dew  from  heaven,  the  precious  aid  of 
prayer. 

26. 
And  Angels  who  around  their  glorious  Queen 
In  adoration  bent  their  heads  abased  ; 
And  infant  faces  in  their  dreams  were  seen 
Hovering  on  cherub-wings ;  and  Spirits  placed 
To  be  their  guards  invisible,  who  chased 
With  fiery  arms  their  fiendish  foes  away : 
Such  visions  overheated  fanc>'  traced, 
Peopling  the  night  with  a  confused  array 

That  made  its  hours  of  rest  more  restless  than  the  day. 

27. 
To  all  who  from  an  old  erratic  course 
Of  life,  within  the  Jesuit's  fold  were  led. 
The  change  was  perilous.     They  felt  the  force 
Of  habit,  when  till  then  in  forests  bred, 
A  thick  pen)etual  umbrage  overhead, 
They  came  to  dwell  in  open  light  and  air. 
This  ill  the  Fathers  long  had  learnt  to  dread. 
And  still  devised  such  means  as  might  prepare 
The  ncw-reclaim'd  unhurt  this  total  change  to  bear. 


28. 
All  thoughts  and  occupations  to  commote. 
To  change  their  air,  their  water,  and  their  food. 
And  those  old  habits  suddenly  uproot 
Conform'd  to  which  the  vital  powers  pursued 
Their  functions,  such  mutation  is  too  rude 
For  man's  fine  frame  unshaken  to  sustain. 
And  these  poor  children  of  the  solitude 
Began  ere  long  to  pay  the  bitter  pain 
That  their  new  way  of  life  brought  with  it  in  its  train. 

20. 
On  Monnema  the  apprehended  ill 
Came  first ;  the  matron  sunk  beneath  the  weight 
Of  a  strong  malady,  whose  force  no  skill  \ 

In  healing  might  avert,  or  mitigate. 
Tet  happy  in  her  children's  safe  estate 
Her  thankfulness  for  them  she  still  exprest ; 
And  yielding  then  complacently  to  fate. 
With  Christian  rites  her  passing  hour  was  blest. 
And  with  a  Christian's  hope  she  was  conslgn*d  to  rest. 

30. 
They  laid  her  in  the  Garden  of  the  Dead ; 
Such  as  a  Christian  burial-place  should  be 
Was  that  fair  spot,  where  every  grave  was  spread 
With  flowers,  and  not  a  weed  to  spring  was  free; 
But  the  pure  blossoms  of  the  orange  tree 
Dropt  like  a  shower  of  fragrance  on  the  bier ; 
And  palms,  the  type  of  immortality. 
Planted  in  stately  colonnades  appear. 
That  all  was  verdant  there  throughout  the  Dnvaryin;: 
year. 

31. 
Nor  ever  did  irreverent  feet  intrude 
Within  that  sacred  spot :  nor  sound  of  mirth. 
Unseemly  there,  profane  the  solitude. 
Where  solemnly  committed  earth  to  earth. 
Waiting  the  summons  for  their  second  birth. 
Whole  generations  in  Death's  peaceful  fold 
Collected  lay ;  green  innocence,  ripe  worth, 
Touth  full  of  hope,  and  age  whose  dayv  were  told, 
Compress'd  alike  into  that  mass  of  mortal  mould. 


32. 
Mortal,  and  yet  at  the  Archangel's  voice 
To  put  on  immortality.     That  call 
Shall  one  day  make  the  sentient  dust  rejoice ; 
These  bodies  then  shall  rise  and  cast  off  all 
Corruption,  with  whate'er  of  earthly  thrall 
Had  clogg'd  the  heavenly  image,  then  set  tret. 
How  then  should  Death  a  Christian's  heart  appsl?    i 
Lo,  Heaven  for  you  is  open; . . .  enter  ye 
Children  of  God,  and  heirs  of  his  eternity  I 

33. 
This  hope  supported  Mooma,  hand  in  hand 
When  with  Yeruti  at  the  grave  she  stood. 
Less  even  now  of  death  they  understand 
Than  of  the  joys  eternal  that  ensued ; 
The  bliss  of  infinite  beatitude 
To  them  had  been  their  teacher^s  favourite  theme. 
Wherewith  their  hearts  so  fully  were  imbued. 
That  It  the  sole  reality  might  seem. 
Life,  death,  and  all  things  else,  a  shadow  (w  a  dmm. 
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S4. 
Tea,  so  poasest  with  that  best  hope  were  they, 
That  if  the  heavenK  had  open*d  overhead. 
And  the  Archangel  with  his  trump  that  day 
To  judgement  had  convoked  the  quick  and  dead, 
They  would  have  heard  the  summons  not  with  dread. 
But  in  the  joy  of  foith  that  knows  no  fear; 
Come,Lord !  come  quickly!  would  this  pair  have  said. 
And  thou,  O  Queen  of  men  and  Angels  dear. 
Lift  us  whom  thou  hast  loved  into  thy  happy  sphere ! 

35. 
They  wept  not  at  the  grave,  though  overwrought 
With  feelings  there  as  if  the  heart  would  break. 
Some  haply  might  have  deem*d  they  suffer*d  not ; 
Tet  they  who  look*d  upon  that  Maiden  meek 
Might  see  what  deep  emotion  blanch'd  her  cheek. 
An  inward  light  there  was  which  flll*d  her  eyes. 
And  told,  more  forcibly  than  words  could  speak. 
That  this  disruption  of  her  earliest  ties 
Had  shaken  mind  and  fhune  in  all  their  fiunilties. 

36. 
It  was  not  passion  only  that  disturb'd 
Her  gentle  nature  thus ;  it  was  not  grief ; 
Nor  human  feeling  by  the  effort  curbed 
Of  some  misdeeming  duty,  when  relief 
Were  surely  to  be  found,  albeit  brief, 
If  sorrow  at  its  springs  might  freely  flow; 
Nor  yet  repining,  stronger  than  belief 
lu  its  first  force,  that  shook  the  Maiden  so. 
Though  these  alone  might  that  frail  fabric  overthrow. 

37. 
The  seeds  of  death  were  in  her  at  that  hour, 
Soon  was  their  quick'ning  and  their  growth  display'd; 
Thenceforth  she  droop'd  and  withered  like  a  flower. 
Which  when  it  flourish'd  in  its  native  shade 
Some  child  to  his  own  garden  hath  conveyed, 
And  planted  in  the  sun,  to  pine  away. 
Thus  was  the  gentle  Mooma  seen  to  fade. 
Not  under  sharp  disease,  but  day  by  day 
Losing  the  powers  of  life  in  visible  decay. 

38. 
The  sunny  hue  that  tinged  her  cheek  was  gone, 
A  deathy  paleness  settled  in  its  stead ; 
The  light  of  joy  which  in  her  eyes  had  shone. 
Now,  like  a  lamp  that  is  no  longer  fed, 
Grew  dim  ;  but  when  she  raised  her  heavy  head 
Some  proffered  help  of  kindness  to  partake. 
Those  feeble  eyes  a  languid  lustre  shed. 
And  her  sad  smile  of  thankfulness  would  wake 
Grief  even  in  callous  hearts  for  that  sweet  sufferer's 
sake. 

39. 
How  had  Teruti  borne  to  see  her  fade  ? 
But  he  was  spared  the  lamentable  sight. 
Himself  upon  the  bed  of  sickness  laid. 
Joy  of  his  heart,  and  of  his  eyes  the  light 
Had  Mooma  been  to  him,  his  soul's  delight. 
On  whom  his  mind  for  ever  was  intent. 
His  darling  thought  by  day,  his  dream  by  night. 
The  playmate  of  his  youth  in  mercy  sent. 
With  whom  his  life  had  pass'd  in  peacefullest  content 


40. 
Well  was  it  for  the  youth,  and  well  for  her, 
Ab  there  in  placid  helplessness  she  lay. 
He  was  not  present  with  his  love  to  stir 
Emotions  that  might  shake  her  feeble  clay. 
And  rouse  up  in  her  heart  a  strong  array 
Of  feelings,  hurtful  only  when  they  bind 
To  earth  the  soul  that  soon  must  pass  away. 
But  this  was  spared  them  ;  and  no  pain  of  mind 
To  trouble  her  had  she,  instinctively  resign'd. 

41. 

Nor  was  there  wanting  to  the  sufferers  aught 
Of  careful  kindness  to  alleviate 
The  affliction  ;  for  the  universal  thought 
In  that  poor  town  was  of  their  sad  estate. 
And  what  might  best  relieve  or  mitigate 
Their  case,  what  help  of  nature  or  of  art ; 
And  many  were  the  prayers  compassionate 
That  the  good  Saints  their  healing  would  impart. 
Breathed  in  that  maid's  behalf  from  many  a  tender 
heart 

42. 

And  vows  were  made  for  her,  if  vows  might  save ; 
She  for  herself  the  while  preferr'd  no  prayer ; 
For  when  she  stood  beside  her  Mother's  grave. 
Her  earthly  hopes  and  thoughts  had  ended  there. 
Her  only  longing  now  was,  free  as  air 
From  this  obstructive  flesh  to  take  her  flight 
For  Paradise,  and  seek  her  Mother  there, 
And  then  regaining  her  beloved  sight 
Rest  in  the  eternal  sense  of  undisturb'd  delight 

43. 
Her  heart  was  there,  and  there  she  felt  and  knew 
That  soon  full  surely  should  her  spirit  be. 
And  who  can  tell  what  foretastes  might  ensue 
To  one,  whose  soul,  from  ail  earth's  thraldom  free. 
Was  waiting  thus  for  immortality  ? 
Sometimes  she  spake  with  short  and  hurried  breath 
As  if  some  happy  sight  she  scero'd  to  see. 
While  in  the  fulness  of  a  perfect  faith 
Even  with  a  lover's  hope  she  lay  and  look'd  for  death. 

44. 
I  said  that  for  herself  the  patient  maid 
Preferr'd  no  prayer ;  but  oft  her  feeble  tongue 
And  feebler  breath  a  voice  of  praise  essay'd ; 
And  duly  when  the  vesper  bell  was  rung. 
Her  evening  hymn  in  faint  accord  she  sung 
So  piously,  that  they  who  gather'd  round 
Awe-stricken  on  her  heavenly  accents  hung. 
As  though  they  thought  it  were  no  mortal  sound. 
But  that  the  place  whereon  they  stood  was  holy  ground. 

45. 

At  such  an  hour  when  Dobrixhoff'er  stood 
Beside  her  bed,  oh !  how  unlike,  he  thought. 
This  voice  to  Uiat  which  ringing  through  the  wood 
Had  led  him  to  the  secret  bower  h»  sought  I 
And  was  it  then  for  this  that  he  had  brought 
That  harmless  household  frt>m  their  native  shade? 
Death  had  already  been  the  mother's  lot ; 
And  this  fair  Mooma,  was  she  form'd  to  fade 
So  soon, . . .  so  soon  must  she  in  earth's  cold  lap  be  laid? 
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46. 
Tet  he  had  no  miagiving  at  the  sight ; 
And  wherefore  should  he  ?  he  had  acted  well. 
And  deeming  of  the  ^ays  of  God  aright. 
Knew  that  to  such  as  these,  whate'er  befell 
Must  needs  for  them  be  best     But  who  could  dwell 
Unmoved  upon  the  fote  of  one  so  young. 
So  blithesome  late  ?  What  marvel  if  tears  fell. 
From  that  good  man  as  over  her  he  hung, 
And  that  the  prayers  he  said  came  faltering  from  his 
tongue  I 

47. 
She  saw  him  weep,  and  she  could  understand 
The  cause  thus  tremulously  that  made  him  speak. 
By  his  emotion  moved  she  took  his  hand  ; 
A  gleam  of  pleasure  o'er  her  pallid  cheek 
Passed,  while  she  look*d  at  him  with  meaning  meek. 
And  for  a  little  while,  as  loth  to  part. 
Detaining  him,  her  Angers  lank  and  weak, 
Play'd  with  their  hold  ;  then  letting  him  depart 
She  gave  him  a  slow  smile  that  touch 'd  him  to  the  heart. 

48. 
Mourn  not  for  her  I  for  what  hath  life  to  give 
That  should  detain  her  ready  spirit  here  ? 
Thinkcst  thou  that  it  were  worth  a  wish  to  live. 
Could  wishes  hold  her  from  her  proper  sphere  ? 
That  simple  heart,  that  innocence  sincere 
The  world  would  stain.     Fitter  she  ne'er  could  be 
For  the  great  change  ;  and  now  that  change  is  near, 
Oh  who  would  keep  her  soul  from  being  ft'ee  ? 
Blaidcn  beloved  of  Heaven,  to  die  is  best  for  thee  ! 

49. 
She  hath  pass'd  away,  and  on  her  lips  a  smile 
Hath  settled,  flx'd  in  death.     Judged  they  aright, 
Or  suffer'd  they  their  fancy  to  beguile 
The  reason,  who  believed  that  she  had  sight 
Of  Heaven  before  her  spirit  took  its  flight ; 
That  Angels  waited  round  her  lowly  bed ; 
And  that  in  that  last  effort  of  delight. 
When  lifting  up  her  dying  arms,  she  said, 
I  come  I  a  ray  from  heaven  upon  her  face  was  shed  ? 

50. 
St  Joachin's  had  never  seen  a  day 
Of  such  profuse  and  general  grief  before. 
As  when  with  tapers,  dirge,  and  long  array 
The  Maiden's  body  to  the  grave  they  bore. 
All  eyes,  all  hearts,  her  early  death  deplore ; 
Tet  wondering  at  the  fortune  they  lament, 
They  the  wise  ways  of  Pro\'idence  adore. 
By  whom  the  Pastor  surely  had  been  sent 
When  to  the  Mondai  woods  upon  his  quest  he  went 

51. 
This  was,  indeed,  a  chosen  family. 
For  Heaven's  especial  favour  mark'd,  they  said  ; 
Shut  out  from  all  mankind  they  seem'd  to  be. 
Yet  mercifully  there  were  visited. 
That  so  within  the  fold  they  might  be  led. 
Then  call'd  away  to  bliss.     Already  two 
In  their  baptismal  innocence  were  dead  ; 
The  third  was  on  the  bed  of  death  they  knew. 
And  in  the  appointed  course  must  presently  ensue. 


52. 

They  marvell'd,  therefore,  when  the  yoath  once  more 
Rose  from  his  bed  and  walk'd  abrowl  again ; 
Severe  had  been  the  malady,  and  tore 
The  trial,  while  life  struggled  to  maintain 
Its  seat  against  the  sharp  assaults  of  pain : 
But  life  in  him  was  vigorous  ;  long  he  lay 
Ere  it  could  its  ascendency  regain. 
Then  when  the  natural  powers  resumed  their  sway 
All  trace  of  late  disease  pass'd  rapidly  away. 

53. 
The  first  inquiry  when  his  mind  was  free. 
Was  for  his  sister.     She  was  gone,  they  said. 
Gone  to  her  Mother,  evermore  to  be 
With  her  in  Heaven.     At  this  no  tears  he  shed. 
Nor  was  he  seen  to  sorrow  for  the  dead  ; 
But  took  the  fatal  tidings  in  such  i>art 
As  if  a  dull  unfeeling  nature  bred 
His  unconcern  ;  for  hard  would  seem  the  heart 
To  which  a  loss  like  his  no  suffering  could  impart     i 

54. 

How  little  do  they  see  what  is,  who  fhmie 
Their  hasty  judgement  upon  that  which  seems ! 
Waters  that  babble  on  their  way  proclaim  ! 

A  shallowness :  but  in  their  strength  deep  streanu   ' 
Flow  silently.     Of  death  Yeruti  deems 
Not  as  an  ill,  but  as  the  last  great  good,  I 

Compared  wherewith  all  other  he  esteems 
Transient  and  void :  how  then  should  thought  in-  , 
trude  I 

Of  sorrow  in  his  heart  for  their  beatitude  ?  ;' 

55. 

While  dwelling  in  their  sylvan  solitude 
Less  had  Yeruti  learnt  to  entertain 
A  sense  of  age  than  death.     He  understood 
Something  of  death  tcom  creatures  he  had  slain ; 
But  here  the  ills  which  follow  in  the  train  i 

Of  age  had  first  to  him  been  manifest, ...  ' 

The  shrunken  form,  the  limbs  that  move  with  pain. 
The  failing  sense,  infinnity,  unrest, ... 
That  in  his  heart  he  said  to  die  betimes  was  best 


56. 
Nor  had  he  lost  the  detui :  they  were  but  gone 
Before  him,  whither  he  should  shortly  ga 
Their  robes  of  glory  they  had  first  put  on ; 
He,  ciunber'd  with  mortality,  below 
Must  yet  abide  awhile,  content  to  know 
He  should  not  wait  in  long  expectance  here. 
What  cause  then  for  repining,  or  for  woe? 
Soon  shall  he  join  them  in  their  heavenly  sphere!, 
And  often,  even  now,  he  knew  that  they  were  near. 


I 


57. 
*Twas  but  in  open  day  to  close  his  eyes. 
And  shut  out  the  unprofitable  view 
Of  all  this  weary  world's  realities. 
And  forthwith,  even  as  if  they  lived  anew. 
The  dead  were  with  him ;  features,  form  and  bntf 
And  looks  and  gestures  were  restored  again : 
Their  actual  presence  in  his  heart  he  knew ; 
And  when  their  converse  was  disturbed,  <^  tbco 
How  flat  and  stale  it  was  to  mix  with  liviiig  men  t 
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58. 
But  not  the  less,  whate'er  was  to  be  done. 
With  living  men  he  took  his  part  content, 
At  loom,  in  garden,  or  a-field,  as  one 
Whose  spirit  wholly  on  obedience  bent. 
To  every  task  its  prompt  attention  lent 
Alert  in  labour  he  among  the  best ; 
And  when  to  church  the  congregation  went. 
None  more  exact  than  he  to  cross  his  breast. 
And  kneel,  or  rise,  and  do  in  all  things  like  the  rest. 

59. 
Cheerflil  he  was,  almost  like  one  elate 
With  wine,  before  it  hath  disturb'd  his  power 
Of  reason.     Tet  he  seem'd  to  feel  the  weight 
Of  time ;  for  always  when  from  yonder  tower 
He  heard  the  clock  tell  out  the  passing  hour, 
The  sound  appcar'd  to  give  him  some  delight : 
And  when  the  evening  shades  began  to  lower. 
Then  was  he  seen  to  watch  the  fading  light 
As  if  his  heart  rejoiced  at  the  return  of  night. 

60. 
The  old  man  to  whom  he  had  been  given  in  care. 
To  Dobrixhoffer  came  one  day  and  said. 
The  trouble  which  our  youth  was  thought  to  bear 
AVith  such  indifference  hath  deranged  his  head. 
He  says  that  he  is  nightly  visited  ; 
His  Mother  and  his  Sister  come  and  say 
That  he  must  give  this  message  from  the  dead. 
Not  to  defer  his  baptism,  and  delay 
A  soul  upon  the  earth  which  should  no  longer  stay. 

61. 
A  dream  the  Jesuit  deem*d  it ;  a  deceit 
Upon  itself  by  feverish  fancy  wrought ; 
A  mere  delusion  which  it  were  not  meet 
To  censure,  lest  the  youth's  distempcr'd  thought 
Might  thereby  be  to  farther  error  brought ; 
But  he  himself  its  vanity  wound  find, . . . 
They  argued  thus, ...  if  it  were  noticed  not 
His  baptism  was  in  fitting  time  design'd 
The  Father  said,  and  then  dismissed  it  from  his  mind. 

• 

62. 
But  the  old  Indian  came  again  ere  long 
With  the  same  tale,  and  freely  then  confest 
His  doubt  that  he  had  done  Yeruti  wrong  ; 
For  something  more  than  common  seem'd  imprest ; 
And  now  he  thought  that  certes  it  were  best 
From  the  youth's  lips  his  own  account  to  hear. 
Haply  the  Father  then  to  his  request 
Might  yield,  regarding  his  desire  sincere. 
Nor  wait  for  farther  time  if  there  were  aught  to  fear. 

I  A  case  precisely  of  the  lame  kind  is  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Mariner.  *'  A  young  Chief  at  Tonga,  a  very  handiome  man, 
was  inspired  by  the  ghost  of  a  woman  in  Bolotoo,  who  had 
(alien  in  love  with  him.  On  a  sudden  he  felt  himself  low- 
spi  rited,  and  shortly  afterwards  (hinted  away.  When  he  came 
to  himself  he  was  very  ill,  and  was  taken  accordingly  to  the 
bouse  of  a  priest.  As  yet  he  did  not  know  who  it  was  that 
inspired  him,  but  the  priest  informed  him  that  it  was  a  woman 
of  Bolotoo,  mentioning  her  name,  who  had  died  some  years 
before,  and  who  wished  him  now  to  die,  that  he  might  be  near 
her.  He  accordingly  died  in  two  days.  The  Chief  said  he 
tnnpected  this  from  Uie  dreams  he  had  had  at  different  times, 


63. 
Considerately  the  Jesuit  heard,  and  bade 
The  youth  be  called.     Yeruti  told  his  tale. 
Nightly  these  blessed  spirits  came,  he  said. 
To  warn  him  he  must  come  within  the  pale 
Of  Christ  without  delay  ;  nor  must  he  fail 
This  warning  to  their  Pastor  to  repeat 
Till  the  renewed  entreaty  should  prevail. 
Life's  business  then  for  him  would  be  complete, 
And  'twas  to  tell  him  this  they  left  their  starry  seat 

64. 
Came  they  to  him  in  dreams  ?. .  .  he  could  not  tell. 
Sleeping  or  wakhig  now  small  difference  made ; 
For  even  while  he  slept  he  knew  full  well 
That  his  dear  Mother  and  that  darling  Maid 
Both  in  the  Garden  of  the  Dead  were  laid  : 
And  yet  he  saw  them  as  in  life,  the  same. 
Save  only  that  in  radiant  robes  array'd. 
And  round  about  their  presence  when  they  came 
There  shone  an  effluent  light  as  of  a  harmless  flame. 

65. 
And  where  he  was  he  knew,  the  time,  the  place, . . . 
All  circumstantial  things  to  him  were  clear. 
His  own  heart  undisturb'd.     His  Mother's  face 
How  could  he  choose  but  know;  or  knowing,  fear 
Her  presence  and  that  Maid's,  to  him  more  dear 
Than  all  that  had  been  left  him  now  below  ? 
Their  love  had  drawn  them  from  their  happy  sphere ; 
That  dearest  love  unchanged  they  came  to  show ; 
And  he  must  be  baptized,  and  then  he  too  might  ga 

66. 
With  searching  ken  the  Jesuit  while  he  spake 
Perused  him,  if  in  countenance  or  tone 
Aught  might  be  found  appearing  to  partake 
Of  madness.     Mark  of  passion  there  was  none ; 
None  of  derangement :  in  his  eye  alone, 
As  from  a  hidden  fountain  emanate. 
Something  of  an  unusual  brightness  shone  : 
But  neither  word  nor  look  betray'd  a  state 

Of  wandering,  and  his  speech,  though  earnest  was 
sedate. 

67. 
Regular  his  pulse,  from  all  disorder  free. 
The  vital  powers  perform'd  their  part  assign'd ; 
And  to  whate'er  was  ask'd,  collectedly 
He  answer'd.     Nothing  troubled  him  in  mind ; 
Why  should  it  ?    Were  not  all  around  him  kind  7 
Did  not  all  love  him  with  a  love  sincere. 
And  seem  in  serving  him  a  joy  to  find  ? 
He  had  no  want  no  pain,  no  grief,  no  fear  ; 

But  he  must  be  baptized  ;  he  could  not  tarry  here.^ 

when  the  figure  of  a  woman  came  to  him  in  the  night  Mr. 
Mariner  was  with  the  sick  Chief  three  or  four  times  durixtg 
his  illness,  and  heard  the  priest  foretell  his  death,  and  relate 
the  occasion  of  it."  —  Mariner. 

The  following  similar  case  appeared  in  a  newspaper: — 
"  Died,  on  Sunday  evening,  the  14th  instant.  John  Sackeoose. 
aged  SS,  a  native  of  the  west  coast  of  Greenland.  This  Bskl- 
mauz  has  occupied  a  considerable  share  of  the  public  atten- 
tion, and  his  loss  will  be  very  generally  felt.  He  had  already 
rendered  important  service  to  the  country  in  the  late  ex- 
pedition of  discovery,  and  great  expectations  were  naturally 
formed  of  the  utility  which  he  would  prove  on  the  expedition 
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68. 
Thy  will  be  done.  Father  in  heaven  who  art  I 
The  Pastor  said,  nor  longer  now  denied ; 
But  with  a  weight  of  awe  upon  his  heart 
Enter'd  the  church,  and  there  the  font  beside, 
With  holy  water,  chrism  and  salt  applied, 
PerformM  in  ail  solemnity  the  rite. 
His  feeling  was  that  hour  with  fear  allied  ; 
Teruti*8  was  a  sense  of  pure  delight,  [bright 

And  w)iile  he  knelt  his  eyes  seem'd  larger  and  more 


M 


69. 
His  wish  hath  been  obtained*  and  thii  being  done 
His  soul  was  to  its  full  desire  content. 
The  day  in  its  accustom*d  course  pan*d  oii« 
The  Indian  mark'd  him  ere  to  rest  he  went. 
How  o*er  his  beads,  as  he  was  wont,  he  bent. 
And  then,  like  one  who  casts  all  cmre  aside. 
Lay  down.     The  old  man  fear'd  no  ill  event. 
When,  **  Te  are  come  for  roe  I  **  Teniti  cried ; 
Yes,  I  am  ready  now  1  **  and  Instantly  he  died. 


ALL     FOE     LOVE, 


OR  A  SINNER  WELL  SAVED. 


TO 

CAROLINE  BOWLES. 

Could  I  look  forward  to  a  dLitant  day 
With  hope  of  building  some  elaborate  lay. 
Then  would  I  wait  till  worthier  strains  of  mine 
Might  bear  inscribed  thy  name,  O  Caroline  ! 
For  I  would,  while  my  voice  is  heard  on  earth. 
Bear  witness  to  thy  genius  and  thy  worth. 
But  we  have  both  been  taught  to  feel  with  fear 
How  firail  the  tenure  of  existence  here, 
What  unforeseen  calamities  prevent, 
Alas,  how  oft !  the  best  resolved  Intent ; 
And  therefore  this  poor  volume  I  address 
To  thee,  dear  friend,  and  sister  Poetess. 


ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 


Kenekk,Feb.2\.W/3. 


ALL    FOR    LOVE, 

OR  A  SINNER  WELL  SAVED. 


Tai  story  of  the  following  Poem  is  taken  iVom  a  Life  of 
St  Basil,  ascribed  to  his  contemporary  St.  Amphilocliius, 
Bishop  of  Iconlum ;  a  Latin  rersion  of  which,  made  by 


aboat  to  sail  (or  Baffin's  Bay.  The  Admiralty,  with  great 
liberality  and  judgment,  had  directed  the  greatest  pains  to  be 
taken  In  his  farther  education ;  and  he  had  been  sereral 
months  In  Edinburgh  with  this  view,  when  he  was  seized 
with  a  violent  inflammation  in  the  chest,  which  carried  him 
off  in  a  few  days.  He  was  extremely  docile,  and  though 
rather  slow  in  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  he  was  Industrious, 
sealoas,  and  cheerful,  and  was  always  grateful  for  the  kindness 
and  attention  shown  to  him.  His  amiable  disposition  and 
simple  manners  had  interested  those  who  had  opportunities 
of  knowfag  him  personally,  in  a  way  that  will  not  soon  be 
To  the  pabUc  his  loss,  we  fear,  is  irreparable— 


Cardinal  Ursus  in  the  ninth  century.  Is  iaaertad  1 
among  the  Lires  of  the  Fathers,  in  Ills  compilation  TiittBrif 
Eremitie^e.  The  original  had  not  then  beea  prlnled,  tat 
Rosweyde  obtained  a  copy  of  it  fhmi  the  Royal  Ubraiy  at 
Paris .  He  intimates  no  suspicion  conoerolng  the  — t>»ff^it*T»fy 
of  the  life,  or  the  truth  of  this  particular  legend ;  obeeiilm 
only,  that  "hsM  narratlo  apod  solum  invenitar  ABphilo- 
chium."  It  is,  Indeed,  the  flower  of  the  work,  and  as  such 
had  been  culled  by  some  earlier  translator  than  Ursos. 

The  very  learned  Dominican,  P.  Francois  Cooibtfla.  piib- 
lished  the  original  with  a  version  of  his  own,and  eadaavtMrsd 
to  establish  its  authenticity  in  oppositkm  to  Baraidua,  who 
supposed  the  life  to  have  been  written  by  some  other  AaspU- 
lochius,  not  by  the  Bishop  of  Iconlum.  Had  ConbdU  pos- 
sessed powers  of  mind  equal  to  his  erudition,  he  ndgbit  ena 
then  have  been  In  some  degree  prejudiced  upon  this  auitlict, 
for,  according  to  Baillet,  **  11  avolt  un  attacbement  pTrtrn^r 
pour  S.  Basile."  His  version  Is  Inserted  In  I 
(Jun.  1. 11.  pp.937— 957.)  But  the  Bollandist 
the  life  there  as  apocryphal ;  and  in  his  annotatfens 
Combefls  more  rudely.  It  may  be  suspected,  than  he  wooU 
have  done,  had  he  not  belonged  to  a  rival  and  hoatile  order. 

Should  the  reader  be  desirous  of  comparing  the  PoimwiA 
the  Legend,  he  may  find  the  story,  as  transcribed 
weyde,  In  the  Note  below.* 


A  TouTii  hath  enter'd  the  Sorcerer*!  dooTt 

But  he  dares  not  lift  his  eye. 

For  his  knees  fail  and  his  flesh  quaka, 

And  his  heart  beats  audibly. 

to  his  friends  it  Is  doubly  severe.  Just  before  his  death,  the 
poor  Eskimaux  said  he  knew  he  was  goinff  to  die ;  that  Us 
father  and  mother  had  died  In  the  same  wsgr;  and  that  kls 
sister,  who  was  the  last  of  all  his  relations,  bad  Just  appitd 
to  him  and  called  hhn  away." — Edinburgh  Camrami,  A*.  1ft. 


raOM  THE  LIFE  OP  S.  BASIL  THE  OaBAT,   BT  8. 

BISHOP  OP  ICONIUM 

Roiweyde,  ViUt  Patrutn,  pp.  166—158. 
1  "  Helladius  autem  sanct*  recordattonis,  qui  injector  at 
minister  ftilt  miraculorum  quas  ab  eo  patrafia  sunt,  qolqes 
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"  Look  up,  young  man !  **  the  Sorcerer  said, 
**  Lay  open  thy  inrishes  to  me  I 
Or  art  thou  too  modest  to  tell  thy  tale  ? 
If  so, . .  I  can  tell  it  thee. 


post  obitum  cjasdem  Apostolicae  memoria  Builii  ledem 
illius  sutcipere  meruit,  vir  mIraculU  et  darut,  atqua  omni 
virtute  ornatui,  retulit  mihl,  quia  eilva  senator  quidam  fldelis, 
nomine  Proterius  pergeret  ad  sancta  et  percolenda  loca,  et 
Ibidem  filiam  i uam  tondere,  et  in  unum  venerabilium  monaa- 
teriorum  mittere,  et  lacriflcium  Deo  olftrre  Toluisset ;  Dia- 
bolus,  qui  ab  initio  homicida  est,  Invidens   ejus  religioso 
proposito,  commovit  unum  ex  servU  ejus,  et  hunc  ad  puella 
succendit  amorem.  Hie  itaque  ciim  tanto  voto  esset  indignus, 
et  oon  auderet  propositum  saltern  contingere,  alloquitur  unum 
ex  detestandls  maliflcis,  repromittens  illt,  ut  tl  fortd  artesuA 
posset  illam  commovere,  multam  ei  auri  tribueret  quantita- 
tem.    At  verb  veneficus  dixit  ad  eum  :  O  homo,  ego  ad  hoc 
iropos  existo :  sed  si  vis,  mitto  te  ad  prorisiorem  meum  Dia- 
bolum,  et  ille  faciet  voluntatum  tuam,  si  tu  dumtaxat  Tecerit 
Toiuntatera  ejus.    Qui  dixit  ad   eum :   Qusecunque  dixerit 
mibi,  fadam.     Ait  ille:   Abrenuntias,   Inquit,  Christo  in 
scriptis  ?    Dicit  ei :  Etiam.  Porrb  iniquitatis  operarius  dicit 
ei :    Si  ad  hoc  paratus  es  co-operator  tibl  efflciar.    file  au- 
tem  ad  ipsum :  Paratus  sum,  tant&m  ut  consequar  desiderium. 
Et  facti  epistolA,  petsimse  operationis  minister  ad  Diabolum 
destinarit  eam,  habentem  dictatum  hujusmodi:   Quoniam 
domino  et  'prorisori  meo  oportet  me  dare  operam,  qu&  a 
Cbristianorum  religlone  dlscedant,  et  ad  tuam  sodeCatem 
accedant,  ut  compleatur  portio  tua ;  misi  tibi  prcsentem, 
meas  deferentem  litterulas.  cupidine  puellse  sauciatum.    Et 
obsecro  ut  hujus  voti  compos  existat,  ut  et  in  hoc  glorior,  et 
cum  aflluentiori  alacritate  colligam  amatores  tuos.    Et  dati 
ei  epistoU,  dixit :    Vade  tali  hori  noctis,  et  sta  supra  monu- 
mentum  alicujus  pagani,  et  erige  chartam  in  aera,  eC  adsta. 
bunt  tibi,  qui  tedebent  ducere  ad  Diabolum.  Qui  hocalacriter 
gesto,    emisit   rolserrimam  illam  Tocem,  invocans  Diaboli 
adjutorlum :  et  continud  adstiterunt  ei  prindpes  potestatls 
tsnebrarum,  spiritus  nequitise,  et  susceptoqui  fkierat  deceptus, 
rum  gaudio  magno  duxerunt  eum  ubi  erat  Diabolut,  quem 
et  monstraTerunt  ei  super  excelsum  solium  sedentem,  et  in 
gyro  ejus  nequltia  spiritus  drcumstantes ;  et  susceptis  rene- 
flci  litterls,  dixit  ad  infelicem  ilium  :    Credis  in  me  ?    Qui 
dixit:    Credo.     Dixit  d  Diabolus:    Tergirersatores  estis 
Tos  Christian!,  et  quidem  quando  me  opus  habetis,  venitis  ad 
me ;  ciim  autum  consecuti  ftieritis  affectum,  abnegatis  me  et 
acceditia  ad  Christum  Testrum,  qui,  ci^m  sit  bonus  atque 
misericors,  suscipit  tos.   Sed  fac  mihi  in  scriptis  tam  Christi 
tui  et  sancti  Baptismatis  voluntariam  abrenuntiationem,  quire 
In  me  per  socula  spontaneam  repromissionem,  et  qulamecum 
eris  in  die  judidi  simul  perfruiturus  aetemis  suppliciis,  que 
mihi  sunt  prseparata.    At  ille  exposuit  propric  manus  scrip- 
turn,  quemadmodum  fUerat  expetitus.    Rursusque  ille  cor- 
ruptor  animarum  draco  destinat  dsemones  fomicationl  prae- 
positos,  et  exardescere  fadunt  pudlam  ad  amorem  puerl, 
quie  projecit  se  in  pavlmentum,  ot  coppit  clamare  ad  patrem  : 
Miserere  mei,  miserere  I   quia  atrodtcr   torqueor  propter 
talem  puerum  nostrum  I  Compatere  risceribus  tuis  ;  ostende 
in  me  unigenitam   tuam  patemum  affectum,  et  Jungeme 
puero.  quem  elegi.    Qudd  si  hsc  agere  nolueris,  ridebis  me 
amari  morte  post  paululum  mortuam,  et  rationem  dabis  Deo 
pro  me  in  die  judicli.    Pater  autem  cum  lachrymis  dicebat: 
lieu  mihi  peccatori  I  quid  est  quod  contigit  miserse  fillse 
me«  ?  quis  tbesaurum  meum  furatus  est  ?  quis  fliise  me* 
iixjuriamintulit?  quis  dulce   oculorum  meorum  hunen  ex. 
stinxit  ?  ego  te  semper  superccelesti  sponso  consiliatus  sum 
desponsare  Christo,  et  Angelorum  contubemio  tociam  con- 
■tituere,  et  in  psalm  is  et  hyranis  et  cantids  spirituallbua 
canere  Deo  acceicrabam :  tu  autem  in  lasciviam  petulantia 
insanisti  I  Dimitte  me,  sicut  volo.  cum  Deo  contracture  flMrere, 
ne  deducas  senectutere   meam  cum  monrore  in  Infemum, 
neque  conAuione  nobilitatem  paremum  tuorum  operias.  Quai 


"  Thy  name  is  Eleemon ; 

Proterius's  fireedman  thou  art ; 

And  on  Cyra,  thy  Master's  daughter. 

Thou  hast  madly  flx'd  thy  heart 


in  nihilum  reputans,  qua  k  pstre  tibi  dicebantur,  ptrsew 
rabat  damans:  Pater  mi,  aut  Utc  desiderium  meam,  aitt 
priils  pauxilltim  mortuam  me  Tldebis.  Pater  itaque  ^ot  In 
magni  dementatione  constitotus,  tam  Immeotitate  m«Bstiti« 
absorptus,  quire  amicorure  consiliis  acquiesceni  se  admo* 
nentium,  ac  dicentium,  expedire  poiiils  Toluntatem  poelUi 
fieri,  quire  sese  manlbus  interflcere,  consenslt,  et  pniceplt 
fieri  desideriure  puella  potiils,  quim  eam  exitiabiU  trad«« 
mortl.  Et  mox  protulit  puerure  qui  quardtatur,  slmul  et 
propriare  genitam,  et  dans  ds  omnia  bona  lua,  dixit :  Sal? a 
nata  vere  reisera ;  multure  lamentaberis  reponltens  in  no* 
Tisiimis,  quando  nihil  tibi  proderit.  Porr6  nelkndi  matrf- 
reonil  conjugio  facto,  et  dlabolica  operationis  completo  Hm!- 
nore,  et  pauco  terepore  prartereunte,  notatui  est  puer  i 
quibusdam,  qudd  non  ingrederetur  ecclesiam,  neque  attrae* 
taret  iremortalia  et  vivifica  Sacramenta,  et  dicunt  miseranda 
uxori  ejus :  Noreris  quia  maritus  tuus,  quere  elegisti,  non  est 
Christianus,  sed  extraneus  est  i  fide,  et  penitils  est  alienui. 
Qua  tenebris  etdiri  plagA  referta,  prqjedt  se  In  paTlroentum, 
et  ceepit  ungulis  sereetipsare  discerpere,  et  percutere  pectus, 
atque  clamare:  Nereo  urequare  qui  parentibus  Inobedlens 
(Uit,  salrus  factus  est.  Quis  annuntialrft  patri  meo  coofti- 
sionem  meam  ?  Hen  mihi  infislid  I  In  quod  perditionia  pro- 
Amdure  deacendi  1  quare  nata  sure  ?  Td  nata  quara  noo 
statire  Indireptibilis  facta  sure?  Hujusmodi  ergo 
complorantere  seductus  Tir  ejus  agnoscens,  venlt  ad 
assererans  non  se  ita  rd  veritatere  habere :  qua  in  reflriferinm 
suasoriis  ejus  verbis  dereniens,  dixit  ad  eum :  Si  via  mihi 
satisfacere,  et  Infelicem  animam  reeam  certlflcam,  eras  ego 
et  tu  pergemua  unanireiter  ad  ecdesiam,  et  coram  me  some 
intemerata  rejsteria,  et  taliter  reihi  poteris  tatisfisoivv.  Tune 
coactus  dixit  el  sententiam  capituli.  Protinus  ergo  podia 
femioei  Inflrmitate  depositi,  et  consilio  bono  acceptor  i 
currit  ad  pastorere  et  discipulum  ChrlstI  BasUium,  adversus  j 
tantare  dareans  impietatere:  Misericordiam  mild  misera 
prasta  sande  Dei,  miserere  red,  disdpule  Domini,  qua 
contractiun  cure  dsemonibiu  fed.  Miserere  red,  qua  proprio 
patri  facta  sum  Inobediens.  Et  cognita  Ull  fedt  rd  gesta 
negotia.  Porrd  sanctus  Dei,  convocato  puero,  icitcitabatar  ab 
eo  si  hsK  hujusreodi  essent.  Qui  ad  sandure  cure  lachrymis 
dt:  Etiare  sancte  Del.  Nam  etd  ergo  tacuero,  opera  mca 
clamabunt.  Et  enarrarit  ei  et  ipse  malignare  diaboli  opera- 
tionere,  qualiter  ab  exordio  usque  ad  finem  ftierit  subaecutuai 
Tunc  dicit  ei :  Vis  convertl  ad  Dominum  Deure  nostrure  ? 
Qui  dixit:  EtIam  voio,  sed  non  poMura.  Dicit  d:  Cur? 
Respondit :  In  scriptis  abrenuutiavi  Christo,  et  fcedus  pepegl 
cure  diabolo.  Dicit  d  sanctus :  Non  tibi  sit  cura :  benlgnui 
est  Deusnoster.et  susdpiet  te  posnitentiam  agentem.  Beoig- 
nus  enire  est  super  malitiis  nostris.  Et  projidens  se  podia  ad 
pedes  ejus,  evangellce  rogabat  eum,  dicens:  Disdpule 
Christi  Dei  nostri,  si  quid  potes.  adjuva  no*  I  Didt  sanctus  ad 
puerure :  Credis  posse  salvari  ?  At  ille  dixit: Credo, Domine, 
adjuva  increduUtatem  meam.  Et  confestimadpreheusA  mano 
ejus,  et  fado  super  eum  Christi  signo  simul  et  oratlone, 
retrusit  ilium  in  uno  loco  intra  quere  sacri  habebantur  amie* 
tus,  d  dati  ei  regulA  oravit  et  Ipse  pro  illo  per  tres  dies. 
Post  quos  risitarit  eum,  et  dixit ;  Quoreodo  te  habea,  fill  ? 
Didt  ei  puer.  In  magni  sure,  doreine,  defectione.  Sancta 
Dei,  non  sufllero  damores,  pavores,  jacula,  et  lapidatkoes 
ipsorum.  Tenentes  enire  propria  manus  mea  acrlpturam, 
oblurgantur  in  me,  dlcentea :  Tu  venisti  ad  nos,  non  nos  ad 
te.  Et  dicit  d  sandus:  Noli  timere,  fill  ml,  tantumaaodft 
crede.  Et  dati  ei  modlci  esci,  et  facto  super  eure  Chrbti 
denud  signo  d  oratlone,  inclusit  eum ;  et  post  paiioos  dies 
▼isiUvit  ilium,  et  dixit :  Quoreodo  te  habet,  fill  ?  Alt:  Fatar 
sancte,  i  longe  damores  eorum  audio  sireul  et  mtnas  s  nam 
non  video  illos.    Et  rursus  dato  d  dbo,  at  tO\iMk  oratloiM 
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"  But  fearing  (as  thou  well  mayest  fear !) 

The  bigh-bom  Maid  to  woo. 

Thou  hast  tried  what  secret  prayers  and  tows 

And  sacrifice  might  do. 

clautit  ottium,  et  discessit.  Fnrterei  quadrageflmo  die  ablit 
ad  earn,  rt  dictt  till.  Quomodo  te  hAbet,  frater  ?  Respondlt 
eC  dlctt  el.  Bend,  tancte  Dei.  Vidi  enira  te  hodie  In  lom- 
nlo  pugnantem  pro  me,  et  rincenten  Diabolum.  Mox  ergo 
•ecundilin  consiiettidinem  fjictA  oratlone  eduxtt  ilium,  et 
duxit  Ilium  ad  cubirulum  fuum.  Mant  autem  Ctcto,  couto- 
eato  tarn  Tenerablll  dero,  quam  monasteriii  et  omni  Chritto 
amablU  po|nilo.  dixit  eis :  Filil  mel  dllecti,  univerai  gratias 
agamus  Domino :  Ecce  enim  futurum  etc,  et  ovem  perditam 
pa»tor  bonui  super  liumeros  sunt  imponat,  et  reducat  Eecle- 
■iflr :  Et  nofl  oportet  pervigilem  ducere  noctem,  et  deprecari 
Toluatatem  iptiut,  ut  non  vincat  corruptor  animarum.  Quo 
protlnos  acto,  et  promptimimd  populo  congregate,  per  totam 
noctem  uni  cum  bono  pastore  deprecati  sunt  Deum.  cum 
lacrymli  pro  ipso  clamantes,  Kyrle  eleison.  Et  diluculft  uni 
cum  omnI  multitudine  popuU  astumit  sanctus  puerum,  et 
tenens  dexteram  manum  ejus,  duxit  eum  in  sanctam  Dei 
ecelesiam  cum  pialmls  et  hymnis.  Et  ecce  Diabolus,  qui 
ritK  nostrc  semper  invidit,  si  banc  sine  tristltii  Tiderit,  cum 
toCA  pemirinsA  rirtute  suA  venit,  et  puero  Invisibillter  com- 
prehenso,  Toluit  rapere  ilium  de  manu  sancti :  et  ccepit  puer 
elamant  dlcere :  Sancte  Dei  auxiliare  mihl,  et  ade6  contra 
Ulum  Impudent!  InstantiA  renit,  ot  Ipsom  egrefium  BasUium 
■Imul  cum  illo  impelleret  et  subrerteret.  Conrersus  ergo 
tanrtus  ad  Diabolum  ait:  Impudentissime,  et  animarum 
Tlolator,  pater  tenebrarum  et  perditionis,  non  tibl  sufllcit  turn 
perdltio,  qoaro  tibimeC  ipsl  et  his,  qui  sub  te  sunt,  acquislsti, 
led  adhnc  non  quiescls,  et  Del  mel  plasma  tentando  ?  Diabo- 
Int  Terft  dixit  ad  eum :  Priejudiras  mihl,  Basil! :  Ita  ut  multi 
tx  nobis  audlrent  roces  ejus.  At  rcro  sanctus  Do!  ad  eum  : 
Increpat,  tnquit,  tibi  Dominus,  diabole.  At  lllc.  Basili, 
prahMliciuro  mihi  facis.  Non  ivi  ego  ad  eum,  sed  ille  venit 
ad  me,  abrenuntlando  Christum,  mecumque  est  sponslone 
pactuatus,  et  ecco  scrlptum  habeo,  et  In  die  Judicil  coram 
comrounl  Jadice  deferam  illud.  Sanctus  autem  Domini  dixit : 
Bentdlctus  Dominus  Deus  mens,  non  deponet  populus  iste 
nanus  ab  excelso  coeli,  nisi  reddideris  scrlptum.  Et  conver. 
tns  dixit  plebl :  Tolllte  manus  restras  in  co»lum,  unlversl 
clamaates  cum  Urrymis,  Kyrle  eleison.  Cumque  staret 
populus  horA  multA  extensas  habentes  manus  in  coeluro,  ecce 
•criptum  pueri  in  acrem  deportatum,  et  ab  omnibus  visum 
venit,  et  positum  est  in  manus  egregii  patris  nostri  pastoris 
Basllil.  Suscepto  autem  illo.  gratias  egit  Deo,  gavisusque 
▼ehementer  unA  cum  universA  plebe,  dixit  ad  puerum :  Recog- 
notds  llttenilas  has,  frater?  At  iUe  dixit  ad  eum :  Ktlam  sancte 
Del,  proprise  manus  mec  scriptura  est.  Et  diruptA  scripturA 
introduxit  eum  in  ecelesiam,  et  dignus  habitus  est  sacris 
faiterense  Missarum  officiis,  et  participationo  sacrorum 
mjrsteriorum,  et  muneribus  Christl.  Et  factA  susceptione 
magna  recreaTit  unlversum  populum.  et  ducto  puero  et  in- 
ftmcCo,  atque  datA  ei  decenti  regula,  tradidit  eum  uxor!  ejus, 
indetlnenter  glorlflcantem  et  laudantem  Deum.    Amen." 


Baert,  though  he  pronounces  the  life  hi  which  this  legend 
appears  to  be  apocryphal,  does  not  dellTer  a  decided  opinion 
upon  the  legend  itself.  He  sajrs,  **  Helladlum  Basllil  in  Epis- 
copatn  soccessorem  fhisse,  omnibus  est  Induhitatum ;  ritam 
decessorls  ab  fllo  conscriptam,  credhnus  (ut  par  est)  S.  Joanni 
Dcmasceno,  qui  otinam  ad  nos  tantum  transmlssisset  thesau- 
rum  ;  eum  enIm  Tidetur  pr«  oculls  habuisse,  cum  locum  Inde 
umnn  descripsK  in  oratlone  pro  sacrit  Imaginibus.  An  Tero 
et,  qiMB  hie  narrantur,  ex  Helladio  sunt,  lector  Judicet. 
Potaitenim  terf,  ut  eo  quo  Pseiido-Amphilochius  tcripsit 
tempore,  fragmenta  quadam  IlellMlli  extarent.  quse  ipse 
raoderlt  in  Basilium  suum.    Quod  attlnet  ad  Frotorii  filiam 


**  Thou  hast  pnyed  unto  all  Saints  in  Hea:vcii, 
And  to  Mary  their  Taunted  Queen; 
And  little  furtherance  bast  tbou  found  I 

From  them,  or  trom  her,  I  ween  I 

a  dsmone  In  amorem  Juvenis  concitatan,  aimile  qnU  can- 
tlgisse  B.  Marie  Anliochense  referimus  tonio  7,  Mijl,  die  9,   i 
pag.  69.  Bf  Ihi  tamen  ▼erosimlliua  est,  eumdcm  qui  Aaphflo-  { 
chtum  mcntitus  est,  mentiri  etiam  Helladlum    poCuisaa."— 
P.  952-3.  Jun.  t.  ii. 

The  story,  to  which  Baert  refers,  reaemblea  the  iegcod  of 
St.  Basil  in  one  part,  but  is  utterly  unlike  it  in  Che  drcum- 
stances  wherein  he  has  supposed  the  resemblance  to  eaiit.  It   ■ 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  those  fictloos  which  were  am- 
posed  honestlj  as  works  of  Imagination,  not  like  the  Uvcs  of 
St.  Benedict,  St.  Francis.  SL  Dominic,  St.  Ignatliu  Lofob. 
and  so  many  of  their  respective  orders,  with  a  fraudoloa 
intent,  to  Impose  upon  mankind.    Like  other  audi  flctiona. 
howerer,  it  has  been  adopted  and  legitimated  by  cnduUty  I 
and  n-aud,  and  the  blessed  Mary,  the  Virgin  of  Antioch.  has 
her  place  accordingly  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  oo  the  >9lh  of 
May.    But  as  the  legend  eridently  was  not  wrritlen  wh«a  ' 
Antioch  was  a  Christian  city,  and  moreorer,  aa  the  legend 
itself  contains  nothing  whatever  by  which  ita  age  eooMlie 
determined,Papebroche  presents  it  as  **  eo  habcndsun  esse  locvb  I 
quo  multa  In  Vltis  Sanctorum  Patnnn,  utllen  quidcn  in-  | 
structionem  continentia  ad  formandos  morea.  sed  ad  Ulll^  | 

riram  certitudlnem  parum  aut  nihil Igitur  iOam  qooqae  at 

talem  hie  damus  ;  llborum  lectori  relinquentes,  ut  cam  qoi  I 
Tolet  gradu  credlbllitatis  collocet." 

In  this  legend  one  of  the  chief  persons  in  Aotiocfa,  Ab- 
themius  by  name,  failing  to  win  the  affections  of  Maria,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  a  poor  widow,  and  had  reaolTed  to  had  | 
a  life  of  celibacy,  applies  to  a  Magician  to  assist  him.  Tbc 
Magician  sends  twoDemons  to  Influence  mother  anddanghlw 
in  their  sleep,  so  as  to  bring  Maria  to  Anthemius's  bed- 
chamber I  but  the  temptations  of  worldly  wealth,  which  ait 
offered,  have  only  the  effect  of  alarming  them  t  they  rise  la 
the  middle  of  the  night,  and  go  toward  the  Church,  thcrs  to 
pray  for  protection  and  delirerance ;  and  on  the  w^  thither 
one  Demon  takes  upon  him  Maria's  form,  while  the  other 
personates  the  mother,  and  thus  decoys  Maria  Into  the  apart- 
ment where  Anthemius  is  expecting  her.  She  is  however 
allowed  to  depart  uninjured,  upon  a  promise  to  return  it  the 
end  of  fifteen  days,  and  live  with  him  as  a  aerrant,  provided 
he  will  offer  her  no  violence. . .  Nothing  can  be  more  onHke 
the  itory  of  Proterlus's  daughter.  Having  extorted  ao  oaih 
from  her  that  she  would  return  according  to  tliis  praailir 
Anthemius  remains,  wondering  at  the  great  povrer  of  the 
Magician.  **  Certes,"  thought  he,  **  one  who  can  do  whst 
he  hath  done  in  this  matter  b  greater  than  all  men  ;  why, 
then,  should  I  not  offer  him  all  I  am  worth  if  he  will  Bake 
me  equal  to  himself  ?"  And  being  inflamed  with  this  defllre.be 
said  within  himself,  "  If  I  were  such  as  he  la,  whatever  1 
might  wish  for  would  be  within  my  reach.**  This  tboii^! 
came  into  his  mind  as  If  It  were  by  Dlrine  Providence,  to  the 
end  that  he  might  wilUngly  let  the  Virgin  depart,  and  that 
she  might  not  be  bound  by  the  nefarious  oath  which  she  bad 
taken,  and  that  the  Devil,  who  was  the  instigator  of  his  evi 
desires,  might  be  confounded  in  his  designa  both  upon  the 
Virgin  herself,  and  upon  him  who  was  at  thfa  time  tlw  Vir- 
gin's enemy. 

**  As  soon,  therefore,  as  it  was  day,  Anthemius  vrent  out  ta 
seek  for  the  Sorcerer,  and  to  give  him  thanka.  Having  fooad 
him  and  saluted  him,  ho  delivered  to  him,  with  many  tlunks, 
the  gold  which  he  had  promised ;  and  then,  falling  at  his  feet, 
earnestly  Intreated  that  he  might  be  made  such  as  the  Sor- 
cercr  himself  was,  promising  that,  if  thia  could  be  cflkcfiid 
through  his  means,  he  would  requite  him  with  whatever  sail 
he  might  demand.  But  the  Sorcerer  replied,  *  that  it  was 
not  possible  for  him  to  be  made  a  sorcerer  alao,  became  he  ! 
was  a  Christian,  having  been  made  such  by  hia  baptism.*  Bat  j 
Anthemius  answered,  *  Theu  I  renounce  my  baptim  aad 
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**  And  thou,  I  know,  the  Ancient  Gods, 

In  hope  forlorn  hast  tried, 

If  haply  Venus  might  obtain 

The  maiden  for  thy  bride. 

Chriitlan  name,  if  I  may  be  made  a  torcerer.*  Still  the 
Sorcerer  replied,  *  Thou  canit  not  be  made  a  sorcerer,  neither 
ean«t  thou  keep  the  laws  of  the  sorcerers,  the  which,  if  thou 
wert  not  to  keep,  thou  wouldest  then  (all  f^om  a  place  which 
could  never  again  be  recorered.'  But  Anthemius,  again  em- 
bracing his  feet,  promised  that  he  would  perform  whatever 
should  be  enjoined  him :  then  the  Sorcerer,  seeing  his  per- 
sereraiice,  asked  for  paper,  and  having  written  therein  what 
he  thought  good,  gave  it  to  Anthemius,  and  said,  *  Take  this 
writing ;  and  in  the  dead  of  the  night  go  out  of  the  city,  sup- 
perless,  and  stand  upon  yonder  little  bridg&  A  huge  multi- 
tude will  pau  over  it  about  midnight,  with  a  mighty  uproar, 
and  with  their  Prince  seated  in  a  chariot :  yet  fear  not  thou, 
for  thou  wilt  not  be  hurt,  having  with  thee  this  my  writing ; 
but  hold  up  the  writing,  so  that  it  may  be  perceived  ;  and  if 
thou  shouldest  be  asked  what  thou  doest  there  at  that  hour, 
or  who  thou  art,  say  *  the  Great  Master  sent  me  to  my  Ix>rd 
the  Prince,  with  this  letter,  that  I  might  deliver  it  unto  him/ 
But  take  heed  neither  to  sigu  thyself  as  a  Christian,  nor  to 
call  upon  Christ,  for  in  either  case  thy  desire  would  then  be 
frustrated.' 

**  Anthemius  therefore,  having  received  the  letter,  went  his 
way,  and  when  night  came  he  went  out  of  the  city,  and  took 
his  stand  upon  the  little  bridge,  holding  up  the  writing  in  his 
hand.  About  midnight  a  great  multitude  came  there,  and 
horsemen  in  great  numbers,  and  the  Prince  himself  sitting  in 
a  chariot ;  and  they  who  went  first  surrounded  him,  saying, 
*  Who  is  this  that  sUndeth  here  ? '  To  whom  Anthemius 
made  answer,  *  The  Great  Master  hath  sent  me  to  my  Lord 
the  Prince  with  this  letter.'  And  they  took  the  letter  from 
him,  and  delivered  it  to  the  Prince  who  sate  in  the  chariot, 
and  he,  having  received  and  read  the  same,  wrote  something 
in  the  same  paper,  and  gave  it  to  Anthemius,  that  he  should 
carry  it  to  the  Sorcerer.  So  in  the  morning  Anthemius. 
having  retunied,  delivered  it  to  the  Sorcerer,  who,  having 
perused  it,  said,  *  Wouldest  thou  know  what  he  hath  written 
to  us  ?  even  Just  as  I  before  said  to  thee,  to  wit,  Knowest 
thou  not  that  this  man  is  a  Chrictian  ?  Such  a  one  I  can  in 
no  wise  adroit,  unleu,  according  to  our  manner,  he  performeth 
all  things,  and  renounceth  and  abhorreth  his  faith.'  When 
Anthemius  heard  this,  he  replied, '  Master,  now  as  elsewhile 
I  abjure  the  name  of  Christian,  and  the  faith,  and  the  baptism.' 
Then  the  Sorcerer  wrote  again  ;  and  giving  the  writing  to 
Anthemius,  said,  *  Go  again,  and  take  thy  stand  at  night  at 
the  same  place,  and  when  he  shall  come,  give  him  this,  and 
attend  to  what  he  shall  say.'  Accordingly  he  went  his  way, 
and  look  his  stand  at  the  time  and  place  appointed.  Behold 
at  the  same  hour  the  same  company  appeared  again,  and  they 
said  unto  him,  *  Wherefore  hast  thou  returned  hither  ?  *  An- 
themius answered  and  said,  *  Lord,  the  Great  Master  hath 
sent  me  back  with  this  writing.'  The  Prince  then  received 
It,  and  read,  and  again  wrote  in  it,  and  gave  it  again  to  be 
returned  to  the  Sorcerer.  To  whom  Anthemius  went  again 
in  the  morning,  and  he,  having  read  the  writing,  said  unto 
him,  *  Knowest  thou  what  he  hath  written  unto  me  in  reply  ? 
I  wrote  to  him,  saying.  All  these  things.  Lord,  he  hath  ab- 
jured before  me  ;  adroit  him,  therefore,  if  it  pleaseth  thee.* 
But  he  hath  written  back,  *  Unless  he  abjureth  all  this  in 
writing,  and  in  his  own  hand,  I  will  not  admit  him.  Say 
now  then  what  wilt  thou  that  1  should  do  for  thee  ?  * 

"  The  wretched  Anthemius  answered  and  said, '  Master,  I 
am  ready  to  do  this  also.*  And  with  that  he  seated  himself, 
and  wrote  thus :  —  I,  Anthemius,  abjure  Christ  and  his  faith. 
I  abjure  also  his  baptism,  and  the  cross,  and  the  Christian 
name,  and  I  promise  that  I  will  never  again  use  them,  or 
invoke  them.  But,  while  he  was  thus  writing,  a  copious 
sweat  ran  from  him,  from  the  top  of  his  head  to  the  soles  of 


**  On  Jove  and  Phcebus  thou  hast  call'd. 

And  on  Astarte*s  name ; 

And  on  her,  who  still  at  Ephesus 

Retains  a  faded  fame. 

his  feet,  so  that  his  whole  inner  garment  was  wet  therewith, 
as  he  himself  afterwards  with  continual  tears  confessed.  He 
nevertheless  went  on  writing,  and  when  it  was  finished,  be 
gave  the  writing  to  the  Sorcerer  to  read,  who,  when  he  had 
perused  it,  said,  *  This  is  well ;  go  thy  way  again,  and  he  will 
now  certainly  receive  thee.  And  when  he  shall  have  admitted 
thee,  say  to  him  reverently,  I  beseech  thee.  Lord,  aiaign  to 
me  those  who  may  be  at  my  bidding ;  and  he  will  assign  unto 
thee  as  many  as  thou  wilt  have.  But  this  I  advise  thee,  not 
to  take  more  than  one  or  two  familiars,  inasmuch  as  more 
would  perplex  thee,  and  would  l>e  perpetually  disturt>ing  thea 
night  and  day,  that  thou  mightest  give  them  what  to  do.* 
Then  Anthemius  returned  to  the  same  place  as  Iwfore,  and 
awaited  there,  and  the  same  company  came  there  again  at 
midnight,  and  the  leader  of  them,  having  incontinently  re- 
cognised Anthemius,  began  to  cry  out,  *  Lord,  the  Great 
Master  hath  again  sent  hither  this  man  with  his  commands :  * 
and  the  Prince  bade  him  draw  nigh.  And  Anthemius, 
drawing  nigh,  gave  unto  him  his  profession  of  abjuratioo.ftill 
of  calamity  and  woe.  He,  having  received  and  read  it,  raised 
it  on  high  in  his  hand,  and  began  to  exclaim, '  Christ,  behold 
Anthemius,  who  heretofore  was  thine,  hath  by  this  wrfting 
abjured  and  execrated  thee  !  I  am  not  the  author  of  this  his 
deed  ;  but  he,  oflTering  himself  to  my  service  with  many  ln> 
treaties,  hath  of  his  own  accord  written  this  his  profession  of 
abjuration,  and  delivered  it  to  me.  Have  thou  then  there- 
fore no  care  of  him  from  this  time  forth  I '  And  he  repeated 
these  words  a  second  time,  and  again  a  third. 

"  But  when  Anthemius  heard  that   dreadfbl  voiee^  ba 
trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and  l>egan  at  the  same  tioie  to 
cry  aloud,  and  to  say, '  Give  me  back  the  writing  I  I  am  a 
Christian !    I  beseech  thee,  I  adjure  thee  1   1  will  be  a  Chris- 
tian I  give  me  back  the  profession  which  I  have  wickedly 
written  I '  But  »hen  the  miserable  man  was  proceeding  thus 
to  exclaim,  the  Prince  said  unto  him, '  Never  again  mayest 
thou  have  this  thy  profession,  which  I  shall  produce  in  the 
terrible  day  of  judgement.   From  this  moment  thou  art  mine, 
and  I  have  thee  in  my  power  at  will,  unless  an  outrage  be 
done  to  justice.'    With  these  words  he  departed,  leaving 
Anthemius.    But  Anthemius  lay  prostrate  on  his  face  upon 
the  bridge  till  It  was  dawn,  weeping  and  lamenting  his  con- 
dition.   As  son  as  it  was  daylight  he  rose  and  returned  to  his 
own  house,  where  he  remained  weeping  and  lamenting,  not 
knowing  what  he  should  do.    Now  there  was  another  city, 
some  eighteen  miles  off,  where  there  was  said  to  be  a  bishop, 
who  was  a  man  of  God.    To  him,  therefore,  he  resolved  to 
repair,  that  he  might  obtain  his  Intercession,  and  having  con- 
fessed the  whole  matter  even  as  it  had  taken  plare,  to  be 
again  by  him  baptised :  for  in  his  own  city  he  was  ashamed 
to  confeu  what  he  had  done.    Having  then  cut  off  his  hair, 
and  clad  himself  in  sackcloth,  he  departed,  and  came  unto 
the  Bishop,  and  having  made  himself  known,  was  admitted 
to  him,  and  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  saying,  *  I  beseech  thee, 
baptize  me.*    But  the  Bishop  replied,  *  Can  I  believe  that 
tliou  hast  not  yet  been  baptized  ? '    Then  he,  taking  the 
Bishop  apart,  told  him  the  whole  matter,  saying,  *  I  have  in- 
deed received  baptism  when  1  was  a  child,  but  having  now 
renounced  it  in  writing,  behold    I  am  unbaptized  I  *    To 
which  the  Bishop  replied, '  How  earnest  thou  persuaded  that 
thou  hast  been  unbaptized  of  the  baptism  which  thou  hast 
received  ? '    Anthemliu  answered,  *  In  that  unhappy  hour 
when  I  wrote  the  abjuration  of  my  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  of 
his  baptism,  incontinently  a  profbse  sweat  burst  out,  even 
from  the  top  of  my  head  to  the  soles  of  my  feet,  so  that  my 
inner  garments  were  wet  therewith  ;  and  from  that  time  I 
have  believed  of  a  truth,  that  even  as  I  then  abjured  by  bap-  . 
tism,  so  did  it  depart  from  me.    Now  if  thou  canst,  0  vena- 
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*'  Thy  Toice  to  Bial  hath  been  raised  ; 

To  KUe'i  old  Deities; 

And  to  all  Gods  of  elder  time 

Adored  by  men  in  every  clime 

When  they  ruled  earth,  seas  and  skies. 

**  Their  Images  are  deaf ! 

Their  Oracles  are  dumb  ! 

And  therefore  thou,  in  thy  despair, 

To  Abibas  art  come. 

"  Ay,  because  neither  Saints  nor  Gods 

Thy  pleasure  will  fiilfll. 

Thou  comest  to  me,  Eleemon, 

To  ask  if  Satan  will  1 

**  I  answer  thee,  Tes.     But  a  faint  heart 

Can  never  accomplish  its  ends ; 

Put  thy  trust  boldly  in  him,  and  be  sure 

He  never  forsakes  his  friends.** 

While  Eleemon  listened 

He  shudder'd  inwardly, 

At  the  ugly  voice  of  Abibas, 

And  the  look  in  his  wicked  eye. 

And  he  could  then  almost  have  given 

His  fetal  purpose  o'er ; 

But  his  good  Angel  had  left  him, 

When  he  enter*d  the  Sorcerer's  door. 

So  in  the  strength  of  evil  shame. 

His  mind  the  young  man  knit 

Into  a  desperate  resolve, 

For  his  bad  purpose  fit. 


rsbl*  Father,  help  me.  In  compassion  upon  one  who  has  thus 
voluntarily  undone  himself.*  He  said  this  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  and  bedewed  with  tears. 

**  When  the  man  of  God,  the  Bishop,  heard  this,  he  threw 
himself  upon  the  ground,  and  lay  there  beside  Anthemius, 
weeping  and  praying  to  the  Lord.  Then,  after  a  long  while, 
rising,  he  roused  Anthemius,  and  said  to  him,  *  Verily,  son, 
I  dare  not  again  purify  by  baptism  a  man  who  hath  been 
already  baptised,  for  among  Christians  there  is  no  second 
baptism,  except  of  tears.  Yet  do  not  thou  despair  of  thy 
salvation,  nor  of  the  dlTine  mercy,  but  rather  commit  thyself 
to  God,  praying  and  humbly  beseeching  him  for  all  the  re- 
mainder of  thy  life :  and  God,  who  is  good  and  merdfUl,  may 
render  back  to  thee  the  writing  of  thy  abjuration,  and  more- 
over forgive  thee  that  impiety,  as  he  forgave  the  ten  thou- 
sand talents  to  the  debtor  in  the  Gospel  Hope  not  to  find  a 
better  way  than  this,  for  there  Is  no  other  to  be  found.*  He 
then  being  persuaded  thus  to  do,  and  having  obtained  the 
Bishop*s  prayers,  went  his  way,  weeping  and  groaning  for 
the  sin  which  he  had  committed ;  and  having  returned  home, 
he  sold  all  his  goods,  and  set  at  liberty  all  his  people,  both 
men  lervanti  and  maid  servants,  giving  them  also  or  his  pos- 
sessions, and  the  rest  of  his  goods  he  distributed  to  the 
churches,  and  to  the  poor,  secretly,  by  the  hand  of  a  faithfbl 
servant.  Moreover,  he  gave  three  pounds  of  gold  to  the 
mother  of  that  Virgin,  with  the  love  of  whom  the  Demon,  to 
his  own  destruction,  had  inflamed  him,  having  placed  them 
in  a  certain  church,  saying,  *  I  beseech  ye  pray  to  God  for  me 
a  sinner:  I  shall  never  again  trouble  you,  nor  any  other 
person;  for  I  depart  I  know  not  whither  to  bewail  the 
widudness  of  my  deeds.*  Thus  this  man  did, . .  and  fh>m 
that  time  he  was  seen  no  more,  casting  himself  wholly  upon 
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Let  thy  Master  give  me  what  I  teek, 
O  Servant  of  Satan,**  he  laid, 
■<  As  I  ask  firmly,  and  for  his 
Renounce  all  other  aid ! 

"  Time  presses.     Cyra  is  content 

To  bid  the  world  fisreweU, 

And  pass  her  days,  a  virgin  vow'd« 

Among  £mmelia*ft  sisterhood. 

The  tenant  of  a  celL 


*<  Thus  hath  her  Father  will'd,  that  so 

A  life  of  rigour  here  below 

May  fit  her  for  the  skies ; 

And  Heaven  acceptably  receive 

His  costliest  sacrifice. 

**  The  admiring  people  say  of  this 

That  Angels,  or  that  Saints  in  bliss. 

The  holy  thought  inspire ; 

And  she  is  call'd  a  blessed  Maid, 

And  he  a  happy  Sire. 

"  Through  Cappadocia  ikr  and  wide 

The  news  hath  found  its  way. 

And  crowds  to  Csnarea  flock 

To  attend  the  solemn  day. 

"  The  robes  are  ready,  rich  with  gold. 

Even  like  a  bridal  dress. 

Which  at  the  altar  she  will  vrear 

When  self-devoted  she  stands  there 

In  all  her  loveliness. 


the  mercy  of  God,  to  which  none  who  bath  betaken  himseir 
can  perish. 

"  But  we,  who  have  heard  the  relation  of  this  dreadfbl 
thing,  praise  the  Almighty  Lord  our  God,  and  adore  the 
greatness  of  his  works,  that  he  hath  protected  the  virgin 
Maria  in  her  holy  intention  of  leading  a  single  life,  and  hath 
taken  her  mother  out  of  poverty,  affording  liberally  to  then 
both  for  their  support  and  maintenance,  and  hath  delivered 
her  also  f^om  the  fear  of  sin,  avoiding  the  transgression  of 
the  oath,  which  had  passed  between  Maria  the  virgin  and  b«r 
enemy  Anthemius,  by  annulling  it.  For  the  Lord  brought 
these  things  to  pass  before  the  fifteen  days,  which  were  the 
appointed  time  between  them,  had  elapsed.  Wherefore  we 
may  say  with  the  Evangelist,  Our  Lord  hath  done  all  thingi 
well.  Nor  hath  he  suffered  the  suppliant,  who  seriu  him  ia 
penitence,  to  perish ;  for  he  salth,  I  came  not  to  call  the 
righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance.  Let  us,  tberefbre, 
continue  to  intreat  him,  that  we  may  be  protected  by  the 
Almighty  hand,  and  may  be  delivered  from  all  the  devicrs  cf 
the  Devil,  and  that,  being  aided  by  the  prayers  of  the  Samts, 
we  may  be  worthy  to  attain  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  To  the 
Lord  our  God  belong  all  honour  and  glory  and  ftdftritiiT". 
now  and  always,  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen.** 

The  Greeks  appear  to  have  delighted  In  fietiona  of  this 
peculiar  kind.  The  most  extravagant  of  such  legends  Is  that 
of  St.  Justlna  and  St.  Cyprian,  which  Martrae  and  Durand 
present  as  a  veritable  history,  censuring  Bishop  Fell  far 
treating  it  as  fabulous  I  It  is  much  too  long  for  insertion  fai 
this  place,  but  it  would  be  ii^ured  by  abridging  It  The  reader 
may  find  it  in  the  Tkesaurut  Notnu  Jneedotormm,  t.  UL 
pp.  1618.-1650.  Calderon  has  taken  it  for  the  soldecc  of  Ui 
Magico  Prodigioio. 
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Lod  that  coane  habit  too,  which  she 

Must  then  put  on,  is  made. 

Therein  to  be  for  life  and  death 

Unchangeably  arrayed. 

night, . .  this  precious  night  is  ours, . . 

Late,  late,  I  come  to  you ; 
ut  all  that  must  be  dared,  or  done. 

Prepared  to  dare  and  do." 

lou  hast  hesitated  long  I  **  said  Abibas, 

*'  And  thou  hast  done  amiss, 
praying  to  Him  whom  I  name  not. 
That  it  never  might  come  to  this ! 

u  hast  chosen  thy  part,  and  here  thou  art; 

And  thou  shalt  have  thy  desire ; 

And  though  at  the  eleventh  hour 

last  come  to  serve  our  Prince  of  Power, 

e  will  give  thee  in  full  thine  hire. 

i  Tablets  take ;  **  (he  wrote  as  he  spake,) 
My  letters,  which  thou  art  to  bear, 
^lierein  I  shall  commend  thee 
the  Prince  of  the  Powers  of  the  Air. 

3  from  the  North  Gate  out,  and  take 

On  a  Pagan's  tomb  thy  stand ; 
lUd,  looking  to  the  North,  hold  up 
The  Tablets  in  thy  hand ; 

'*  And  call  the  Spirite  of  the  Air, 
?hat  they  my  messenger  may  bear 

0  the  place  whither  he  would  pass, 
id  there  present  him  to  their  Prince 

In  the  name  of  Abibas. 

The  passage  will  be  swift  and  safe. 
No  danger  awaits  thee  beyond ; 

1  wilt  only  have  now  to  sign  and  seal, 
And  hereafter  to  pay  the  Bond.** 


IL 


CO  human  sight,  like  a  thief  in  the  night, 

Eleemon  made  no  delay. 

But  went  unto  a  Pagan's  tomb 

Beside  the  public  way. 

nclosed  with  barren  elms  it  stood, 

There  planted  when  the  dead 

'Within  the  last  abode  of  man 

Had  been  deposited. 

1  thrice  ten  years  those  barren  trees, 

Ei^ioying  light  and  air, 
grown  and  flourish'd,  while  the  dead 
In  darkness  moolder'd  there. 

x>ng  had  they  overtopt  the  tomb ; 

id  closed  was  now  that  upper  room 

When  friends  were  wont  to  pour. 

Upon  the  honour'd  dust  below. 

Libations  through  the  floor. 


There  on  that  unblest  monument 

The  young  man  took  his  stand. 

And  northward  he  the  tablets  held 

In  his  uplifted  hand. 

A  courage  not  his  own  he  felt, 

A  wicked  fortitude. 

Wherewith  bad  influences  unseen 

That  hour  his  heart  endued. 

The  rising  Moon  grew  pale  in  heaTen 

At  that  unhappy  sight ; 

And  all  the  blessed  Stars  seem'd  then 

To  close  their  twinkling  light ; 

And  a  shuddering  in  the  elms  was  heard^ 

Though  winds  were  still  that  night 

He  call'd  the  Spirits  of  the  Air, 

He  call'd  them  in  the  name 

Of  Abibas ;  and  at  the  call 

The  attendant  Spirits  came. 


A  strong  hand  which  he  could  not 
Took  his  uplifted  hand ; 
He  felt  a  strong  arm  circle  him. 
And  lift  him  from  his  stand ; 


A  whirr  of  unseen  wings  he  heard 

About  him  every  where. 

Which  onward  with  a  mighty  font, 

Impell'd  him  through  the  air. 

Fast  through  the  middle  sky  and  ikr 

It  hurried  him  along. 

The  Hurrican  is  not  so  swift, 

The  Torrent  not  so  strong ; 

The  Lightning  travels  not  so  fkst, 
The  Sunbeams  not  so  tar ; 

And  now  behind  him  he  hath  left 
The  Moon  and  every  Star. 

And  still  erect  as  on  the  tomb 

In  impious  act  he  stood. 

Is  he  rapt  onward . . .  onward . . .  still 

In  that  flz'd  attitude. 

But  as  he  firom  the  living  world 

Approach'd  where  Spirits  dwell. 

His  bearers  there  in  thinner  air 

Were  dhnly  visible; 

Shapeless,  and  scarce  to  be  descried 

In  darkness  where  they  flew ; 

But  still  as  they  advanced,  the  more 

And  more  distinct  they  grew : 

And  when  their  way  fiist-speeding  they 

Through  their  own  region  went. 

Then  were  they  in  their  substance  seen» 

The  angelic  form,  the  fiendish  mien. 

Face,  look  and  lineament 
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Behold  where  dawns  before  them  now, 

Far  off,  the  boreal  ray. 

Sole  daylight  of  that  firozen  zone, 

The  limit  of  their  way. 

In  that  drear  realm  of  outer  night. 
Like  the  shadow,  or  the  ghost  of  light. 

It  moved  in  the  restless  skies. 

And  went  and  came,  like  a  feeble  flame 

That  flickers  before  it  dies. 

There  the  fallen  Seraph  reign'd  supreme 

Amid  the  utter  waste  ; 

There  on  the  everlasting  ice 

His  dolorous  throne  was  placed.  * 

Son  of  the  Morning  I  is  it  then 

For  this  that  thou  hast  given 

Thy  seat,  pre-eminent  among 

The  hierarchies  of  Heaven  ? 

As  if  dominion  here  could  joy 

To  blasted  pride  impart ; 

Or  this  cold  region  slake  the  fire 

Of  Hell  within  the  heart ! 

Thither  the  Evil  Angels  bear 

The  youth,  and  rendering  homage  there 

Their  service  they  evince. 

And  in  the  name  of  Abibas 

Present  him  to  their  Prince : 

Just  as  they  seized  him  when  he  made 

The  Sorcerer's  mandate  known, 

In  that  same  act  and  attitude 

They  set  him  before  the  throne. 

The  fallen  Seraph  cast  on  him 

A  dark  disdainfUl  look ; 

And  firom  his  raised  hand  scomfiilly 

The  proflTer'd  tablets  took. 

"  Ay, . .  love  1 "  he  cried.     "  It  serves  me  well. 

There  was  the  Trqjan  boy, . . 

His  love  brought  forth-  a  ten  years*  war. 

And  fired  the  towers  of  Troy. 

"  And  when  my  own  Mark  Antony 

Against  young  Cssar  strove. 

And  Rome's  whole  world  was  set  in  arms. 

The  cause  was, ..  all  for  love  ! 

**  Some  for  ambition  sell  themselves, 

By  avarice  some  are  driven ; 

Pride,  envy,  hatred,  best  will  move 

Some  souls,  and  some  for  only  love 

Renounce  their  hopes  of  Heaven. 


>  It  was  the  north  of  HesTen  that  Lucirer,  according  to 
grave  authors,  attempted  to  take  by  storm.  "  En  aver  crlado 
Diot  con  tanta  hcnnosura  el  delo  y  la  tierra,  quedo  ordenada 
so  celestial  Corte  de  divluas  Hierarchias  ;  mas  reynb  tan  to  la 
ingratitud  en  uno  de  lot  Cortesanos,  riendose  tan  Undo  y 
belk),  y  en  mai  eminente  lugar  que  los  demaa  (segun  Theo- 


**  Tes,  of  all  human  fbllies,  Iotc, 

Methinks,  hath  served  me  best ; 

The  Apple  had  done  but  little  for  me 

If  Eve  had  not  done  the  rest. 

**  Well  then,  young  Amorist,  whom  lore 

Hath  brought  unto  this  pus, 

I  am  willing  to  perform  the  word 

Of  my  servant  Abibas. 

**  Thy  Master's  daughter  shall  be  thine. 

And  with  her  sire's  consent ; 

And  not  more  to  thy  heart's  desire 

Than  to  her  own  content. 

**  Tea,  more ; . .  I  give  thee  with  the  girl. 
Thine  after-days  to  bless. 

Health,  wealth,  long  life,  and  whatsoe'er 
The  world  calls  happiness. 

**  But,  mark  me  ! . .  on  conditions,  youth  I 

No  paltering  here  we  know  I 

Dost  thou  here,  solemnly,  this  hour 

Thy  hope  of  Heaven  forego  ? 

**  Dost  thou  renounce  thy  baptism. 

And  bind  thyself  to  me. 

My  woeful  portion  to  partake 

Through  all  eternity  ? 

**  No  lurking  purpose  shall  avail. 

When  youth  may  fail  and  courage  quail. 

To  cheat  me  by  contrition ! 

I  will  have  thee  written  down  am(H^ 

The  children  of  Perdition. 

"  Remember,  I  deceive  thee  not. 

Nor  have  I  tempted  thee  I 

Thou  comest  of  thine  own  accord. 

And  actest  knowingly. 

"  Dost  thou,  who  now  to  choose  art  tne. 

For  ever  pledge  thyself  to  me  ? 

As  I  shall  help  thee,  say !  " . .  • 

"  I  do ;  so  help  me,  Satan  1  *'  said 

The  wilfiil  castaway. 


**  A  resolute  answer,"  quoth  the  Fiend ; 

"  And  now  then,  Child  of  Dust, 

In  farther  proof  of  that  firm  heart. 

Thou  wilt  sign  a  Bond  before  we  part. 

For  I  take  thee  not  on  trust ! " 

Swift  as  thought  a  scroll  and  a  reed  were  brought, 

And  to  Eleemon's  breast. 

Just  where  the  heart-stroke  plays,  the  point 

Of  the  reed  was  gently  presL 


I 

doreto),  qua  quiso  cmparcjar  con  el  Altisaimo,  y  snbir  al  > 
Aquilon,  forroando  para  esto  una  quadrilla  de  soa  oonfideotcs  j 
7  parciales." 

With  this  sentence  Fr.  Marco  de  Guadalajara  y  Xarlera 
begins  his  account  of  the  McmorobU  E^rpmtiiom,  y 
deUierrOt  de  lot  Morisau  de  EtpMa. 
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It  pierced  not  in,  nor  touch'd  the  skin ; 

But  the  sense  that  it  caused  was  such. 

As  when  an  electric  pellet  of  light 

Comes  forcibly  out  at  a  touch ; 

A  sense  no  sooner  felt  than  gone, 

But  with  that  short  feeling  then 

A  drop  of  his  heart's  blood  came  forth 

And  flU'd  the  fatal  pen. 

And  with  that  pen  accurst,  he  sign*d 

The  execrable  scroll, 

Whereby  he  to  perdition  bound 

His  miserable  souL 


"  Eleemon,  Elcemon !  **  then  said  the  Demon, 

"  The  girl  shall  be  thine. 

By  the  tie  she  holds  divine. 

Till  time  that  tie  shall  sever ; 

And  by  this  writing  thou  art  mine. 

For  ever,  and  ever,  and  ever  I  ** 


in. 

Look  at  yon  silent  dwelling  now : 
A  heavenly  sight  is  there. 

Where  Cyra  in  her  chamber  kneels 
Before  the  Cross  in  prayer. 

She  is  not  loth  to  leave  the  world ; 

For  she  hath  been  taught  with  joy 

To  think  that  prayer  and  praise  thenceforth 

Will  be  her  life's  employ. 

And  thus  her  mind  hath  she  inclined. 

Her  pleasure  being  still, 

(An  only  child  and  motherless,) 

To  do  her  Father's  will 

The  moonlight  falls  upon  her  hce. 

Upraised  in  fervour  meek, 

While  peaceful  tears  of  piety 

Are  stealing  down  her  cheek. 

That  duty  done,  the  harmless  maid 

Disposed  herself  to  rest ; 

No  sin,  no  sorrow  in  her  soul. 

No  trouble  in  her  breast. 

But  when  upon  the  pillow  then, 
Composed,  she  laid  her  head. 
She  little  thought  what  unseen  Powers 
Kept  watch  beside  her  bed. 

A  double  ward  had  she  that  night. 

When  evil  near  her  drew ; 
Her  ovm  Good  Angel  guarding  her, 
And  Eleemon's  toa 

Their  charge  it  was  to  keep  her  safe 

From  all  unholy  things ; 

And  o'er  her  while  she  slept,  they  spread 

The  shadow  of  their  wings. 


So  when  an  Evil  Dream  drew  nlgfa 

They  barr'd  him  from  access. 

Nor  suffer'd  him  to  reach  her  with 

A  breath  of  ninftilnfM. 

But  with  his  instigations  they 

A  hallowing  influence  blent. 

And  made  his  fiendish  mlnistoy 

Subserve  to  their  intent 

Thus  while  in  troubled  sleep  she  lay. 
Strange  impulses  were  given. 
Emotions  earthly  and  of  earth. 
With  heavenly  ones  of  Heaven. 

And  now  the  nightingale  hath  ceased 

Her  strain,  who  all  night  long 

Hath  in  the  garden  rosier  trill'd 

A  rich  and  rapturous  song. 

The  storks  on  roof  and  dome  and  tower 

Forbear  their  clattering  din, 

As  now  the  motions  and  the  sounds 

Of  dai^  life  begin. 

Then  as  from  dreams  that  seem'd  no  dreams 

The  wondering  Maid  awoke, 

A  low  sweet  voice  was  in  her  ear; 

Such  as  we  might  expect  to  hear 

If  some  Good  Angel  spoke. 

According  with  her  dreams,  it  said, 

**  So,  Cyra,  must  it  be ; 

The  duties  of  a  wedded  life 

Hath  Heaven  ordain'd  for  thee.** 

This  was  no  dream  full  well  she  knew ; 

For  open-eyed  she  lay, 
Conscious  of  thought  and  wakeftilness. 

And  in  the  light  of  day  ; 

And  twice  it  spake,  if  doubt  had  been. 

To  do  all  doubt  away. 

Alas !  but  how  shall  she  make  known 

This  late  and  sudden  change  ? 

Or  how  obtain  belief  for  what 

Even  to  herself  is  strange  ? 

How  will  her  Father  brook  a  turn 

That  must  to  all  seem  shame  ? 

How  besLT  to  think  that  vulgar  tongues 

Are  busy  with  her  name  ? 

That  she  should  fDr  a  voice, . .  a  dream, . . 
Expose  herself  to  be  the  theme 

Of  woQder  and  of  scorn ; . . 
Public  as  her  intent  had  been. 
And  this  the  appointed  mom ! 

The  Nuns  even  now  are  all  alert ; 

The  altar  hath  been  drest. 

The  scissors  that  should  clip  her  hair 

Provided,  and  the  black  hood  there, 

And  there  the  sable  veit. 
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And  there  the  Priests  are  robing  now ; 

The  Singers  in  their  station  ; 

Hark  I  in  the  city  she  can  hear 

The  stir  of  expectation ; 

Through  every  gate  the  people  pour. 
And  guests  on  roof  and  porch  and  tower 

.  Expectant  take  their  place ; 
The  streets  are  swarming  and  the  church 
Already  fills  apace. 

Speak,  then,  she  must :  her  heart  she  felt 

This  night  had  changed  its  choice ; 

Nor  dared  the  Maiden  disobey, . . 

Nor  did  she  wish  to  (sooth  to  say), . . 

That  sweet  and  welcome  voice. 

Her  Father  comes :  she  studies  not 

For  gloss,  or  for  pretence  ; 

The  plain  straight  course  will  Cyra  take, 

(Which  none  without  remorse  forsake,) 

Of  truth  and  innocence. 

**  O  Father,  hear  me  patiently  I  *' 
The  blushing  Maiden  said ; 

**  I  tremble,  Father,  while  I  speak. 
But  surely  not  for  dread ; 

**  If  all  my  wishes  have  till  now 

Found  favour  in  thy  sight. 

And  ever  to  perform  tby  will 

Hath  been  my  best  delight. 

Why  should  I  fear  to  tell  thee  now 

The  visions  of  this  night  ? 

**  I  stood  in  a  dream  at  the  altar, . . 
But  it  was  as  an  earthly  Bride ; 

And  Eleemon  thy  fh^edman 
Was  the  Bridegroom  at  my  side. 

"  Thou,  Father,  gavest  me  to  him. 

With  thy  tree  and  ftill  consent ; 

And, . .  why  should  I  dissemble  it  ? . . 

Methought  I  was  content 

**  Months  then  and  years  were  crowded 

In  the  course  of  that  busy  night ; 

I  claspt  a  baby  to  my  breast. 

And,  oh  I  with  what  delight ! 

**  Yea,  I  was  fhiitfUl  as  a  vine ; 

Our  heavenly  Parent  me  and  mine 

In  all  things  seemed  to  bless ; 

Our  ways  were  ways  of  peace,  our  paths 

Were  paths  of  pleasantness. 

<*  When  I  taught  lisping  lips  to  pray 

The  joy  it  was  to  me, 

O  Father,  thus  to  train  these  plants 

For  immortality ! 

**  1  saw  their  little  winning  ways 

Their  grandsire*s  love  engage  ; 

Methought  they  were  the  pride,  the  joy, 

The  crown  of  his  old  age. 


**  When  fhxn  the  Vision  I  awoke^ 

A  voice  was  in  my  ear, . . 
A  waking  voice, . .  I  heard  it  twice ; 
No  human  tongue 


**  No  human  utterance  lo  could  reach 

The  secret  soul,  no  human  speedi 

So  make  the  soul  r^olce ; 

In  hearing  it  I  felt  and  knew 

It  was  an  Angel's  voice  I 

"  And  thus  in  words  distinct  It  said, 

*  So,  Cyra,  must  It  be  I 

The  duties  of  a  wedded  life 

Hath  Heaven  ordain'd  for  thee.*  ** 

Her  cheek  was  like  the  new-blown  rose, 

While  thus  she  told  her  tale ; 

Proterius  listen*d  earnestly. 

And  as  he  heard  grew  pale. 

For  he,  too,  in  the  dreams  of  night. 

At  the  altar  had  seem*d  to  stand. 

And  to  Eleemon  his  fVvedman 

Had  given  his  daughter's  hand. 

Their  ofif^ring,  courting  his  caress, 
About  his  knees  had  throng*d  ; 

A  lovely  progeny,  in  whom. 

When  he  was  in  the  silent  tomli, 

His  line  should  be  prolonged. 

And  he  had  heard  a  waking  voice. 

Which  said  it  so  must  be, 

Pronouncing  upon  Cyra's  name 

A  holiest  eulogy : 

'*  Her  shall  her  husband  praise,  and  her 

Her  children  blest  shall  call ; 

Many  daughters  have  done  virtuously. 

But  thine  excelleth  them  all  1  ** 

No  marvel  if  his  heart  were  moved ; 
The  dream  he  saw  was  one  ; 
He  kiss'd  his  trembling  child,  and  said, 
"  The  will  of  Heaven  be  done !  ** 

Little  did  child  or  sire  in  this 

The  work  of  sorcery  fear ; 

As  little  did  Eleemon  think 

That  the  hand  of  Heaven  was  here. 


IV. 

FaoM  house  to  house,  fhrni  street  to  street. 

The  rapid  rumour  flies  ; 

Incredulous  can  it  found,  and  hands 

Arc  lifted  In  surprise; 

And  tongues  through  all  the  astonish*d  tovn 

Are  busier  now  than  ej-es. 
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**  So  sudden  and  so  strange  a  change ! 

••  This  was  no  doubtful  thing,'*  they  said. 

A  Freedman,  too,  the  choice ! 

**  For  he  had  in  the  house  been  bred. 

The  shame, . .  the  scandal, . .  and  for  what  ? 

Nor  e*er  firom  thence  removed ; 

A  vision  and  a  voice ! 

But  there  fh>m  childhood  had  been  known, 

And  trusted  and  approved. 

**  Had  she  not  chosen  the  strait  gate, . . 

The  narrow  way, .  .  the  holy  state, .  . 

«  Such  as  he  was  his  qualities 

The  Sanctuary's  ahode  ? 

Might  to  the  world  excuse 

Would  Heaven  call  back  its  votary 

The  Maid  and  Father  for  their  choice, 

To  the  broad  and  beaten  road  ? 

Without  the  vision  and  the  voice. 

Had  they  been  f^  to  choose. 

**  To  carnal  wishes  would  it  turn 

The  mortified  intent  ? 

**  But  Heaven  by  miracle  had  made 

For  this  are  miracles  vouchsafed  ? 

Its  pleasure  manifest ; 

For  this  are  Angels  sent  ? 

That  manifested  will  must  set 

All  doubtful  thoughts  to  rest 

**  A  plain  collusion  !  a  device 

Mysterious  though  they  be,  the  ways 

Between  the  girl  and  youth  1 

Of  Providence  are  best** 

Good  easy  man  must  the  Father  be. 

To  take  such  tale  for  truth  !  " 

The  wondering  City  thus  discoursed ; 

To  Abilias  alone 

So  Judged  the  acrid  and  the  austere. 

The  secret  truth,  and  even  to  him 

And  they  whose  evil  heart 

But  half  the  truth,  was  known. 

Inclines  them,  in  whate'er  betides. 

To  take  the  evil  part 

Meantime  the  Church  hath  been  prepared 

For  spousal  celebration ; 

But  others,  whom  a  kindlier  fhune 

The  Sisters  to  their  cells  retire, 

To  better  thoughts  inclined, 

Amaxed  at  such  mutation. 

Preserved,  amid  their  wonderment, 

An  equitable  mind. 

The  habit  and  hood  of  camel's  hair. 

Which  with  the  sacred  scissors  there 

They  would  not  of  Proterius  thus 

On  the  altar  were  display'd. 

Ii^uriously  misdeem. . . 

Are  taken  thence,  and  in  their  stead 

A  grave  good  man,  and  with  the  wise 

The  marriage  rings  are  laid.  ^ 

For  wisdom  in  esteem. 

Behold,  in  garments  gay  with  gold. 

No  easy  ear,  or  vain  belief. 

For  other  spousals  wrought. 

Would  he  to  falsehood  lend  ; 

The  Maiden  fh>m  her  Father's  house 

Nor  ever  might  light  motive  him 

With  bridal  pomp  is  brought 

From  well-weigh'd  purpose  bend. 

And  now  before  the  Holy  Door 

And  surely  on  his  pious  child, 

In  the  Ante- nave  ^  they  stand ; 

The  gentle  Cyra,  meek  and  mild, 

The  Bride  and  Bridegroom  side  by  side. 

Could  no  suspicion  rest ; 

The  Paranymphs  in  festal  pride 

For  in  this  daughter  he  had  been 

Arranged  on  either  band. 

Above  all  fathers  blest 

Then  from  the  Sanctuary  the  Priests, 

As  dutiAil  as  beautiful. 

With  incense  burning  sweet. 

Her  praise  was  widely  known. 

Advance,  and  at  the  Holy  I>oor 

Being  one  who,  as  she  grew  in  years, 

The  Bride  and  Bridegroom  meet 

Had  still  in  goodness  grown. 

There  to  the  Bride  and  Bridegroom  they 

And  what  though  Eleemon  were 

The  marriage  tapers  gave  | 

A  man  of  lowly  birth  ? 

And  to  the  altar  as  they  go. 

Enough  it  was  if  Nature  had 

With  cross -way  movement  to  and  fro. 

Ennobled  him  with  worth. 

The  thuribule  they  wave. 

1  The  description  of  the  marriage  lenrice  is  taken  froin 

closely  with  the  ritual  given  by  Martene,  De  AnUqttU  EeeUtim 

>r.  King's  work  upon  **  the  Rites  and  Cerem<Niiet  of  Uie 

iliUftM*.  t.  ii.  pp.  380— 89a. 

reels  Church  in  Russia."    "  In  all  the  offices  of  the  Greek 

In  these  ceremonies, 

hurch,"  be  says,  "  there  is  not  perhaps  a  more  curious  ser- 
oe  than  this  of  matrimony,  nor  any  which  carries  more 

"  The  which  do  endless  matrimony  make,'* 

nuine  marits  of  antiquity ;  as  flrom  the  bare  perusal  of  it 

the  pvties  are  betrothed  to  each  other  **  for  their  salTadon,*' 

ay  be  seen,  at  one  riew,  most  of  the  ceremonies  which  anti- 

.  .  **  now  and  for  ever,  even  unto  ages  of  ages.*' 

larians  have  taken  great  pains  to  ascertain."  It  agrees  very 

s  The  IlfMFMv. 
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For  frullfUlness,  and  perfect  love, 
And  constant  peace,  they  pray*d. 
On  Eleemon  Uie  Lord's  Servant, 
And  Cyra,  the  Lord's  Handmaid. 

They  call'd  upon  the  Lord  to  bleis 

Their  spousal  celebration. 

And  sanctify  the  marriage  rite 

To  both  their  souls*  salvation. 

A  pause  at  every  prayer  they  made. 

Whereat  with  one  accord 
The  Choristers  took  up  their  part. 
And  sung  in  tones  that  thrill'd  the  heart, 
**  Have  mercy  on  us.  Lord  I  ** 

Then  with  the  marriage  rings  the  priest 

Betroth*d  them  each  to  each, 

And,  as  the  sacred  pledge  was  given. 

Resumed  his  aweful  speech ; 

Pronouncing  them  before  high  Heaven 

This  hour  espoused  to  be. 

Now  and  for  ever  more,  for  time 

And  for  eternity. 

This  did  he  in  the  presence 

Of  Angels  and  of  men ; 

And  at  every  pause  the  Choristers 

Intoned  their  deep  **  Amen !  ** 

Then  to  that  gracious  Lord,  the  Priest 

His  supplication  made, 

Who,  as  our  sacred  Scriptures  tell. 

Did  bring  Rebecca  to  the  well 
When  Abraham's  servant  pray'd. 

He  call'd  upon  that  gracious  Lord 

To  stablish  with  his  power 

The  espousals  made  between  them. 

In  truth  and  love,  this  hour ; 

And  with  his  mercy  and  his  word 

Their  lot,  now  link'd,  to  bless. 

And  let  his  Angel  guide  them 

In  the  way  of  righteousness. 

With  a  Christian  benediction. 

The  Priest  dismiss'd  them  then. 

And  the  Choristers,  with  louder  voice, 

Intoned  the  last  "  Amen ! " 

The  days  of  Espousals  are  over ; 

And  on  the  Crowning-day, 

To  the  sacred  &ne  the  bridal  train, 

A  gay  procession,  take  again 

Through  thronging  streets  their  way. 

1  **  Formerlj  tbete  crowns  were  garlands  made  of  flowers 
or  shrubs ;  but  now  there  are  generally  in  all  churches  crowns 
of  silver,  or  other  metals,  kept  for  that  purpose.*'^ Dr. 
Kin§;*i  Ritett  ^c  p.  239. 

**  A  certain  crown  of  flowers  used  in  marriages,**  says  the 
excellent  Bishop  Heber,  (writing  fk>om  the  Camatic.)  **  has 
been  denounced  to  me  as  a  device  of  Satan  I  And  a  gentle- 
man has  Just  written  to  complain  that  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment  of  TraiiquelMr  will  not  allow  him  to  excommunicate 


Before  them,  by  the  Faranymphi, 

The  coronals  are  borne. 

Composed  of  all  sweet  flowers  of  qning  < 

By  virgin  hands  that  mom. 

With  lighted  tapers  in  array 

They  enter  the  Holy  Door, 

And  the  Priest  with  the  waving  thurfbule 

PerAunes  the  way  before. 

He  raised  his  voice,  and  call'd  aloud    • 
On  Him  who  from  the  side 

Of  our  first  Father,  while  he  slept, 
Form'd  Eve  to  be  his  bride ; 

Creating  Woman  thus  for  Man 

A  helpmate  meet  to  be. 

For  youth  and  age,  for  good  and  ill. 

For  weal  and  woe,  united  ttUl 

In  strict  society. 

Flesh  of  his  flesh ;  appointing  them 

One  flesh  to  be,  one  heart ; 

Whom  God  hath  joined  together. 

Them  let  not  man  dispart ! 

And  on  our  Lord  he  call'd,  by  whom 

The  marriage  feast  was  blest. 

When  first  by  miracle  he  made 

His  glory  manifest. 

Then  in  the  ever-blessed  Name, 

Almighty  over  all. 

From  the  man's  Paranymph  he  took 

The  marriage  coronal ; 

And  crowning  him  therewith,  in  that 

Thrice  holy  Name,  he  said, 

<(  Eleemon,  the  Servant  of  Ood,  is  crown'd 

For  Cyra,  the  Lord's  Handmaid  I  ** 

Next,  with  like  action  and  like  words, 

Upon  her  brow  he  set 
Her  coronal,  intwined  wherein 

The  rose  and  lily  met ; 
How  beautifully  they  beseem'd 

Her  locks  of  glossy  Jet  I 

Her  he  for  Eleemon  crown'd. 

The  Servant  of  the  Lord ; . . 

Alas,  how  little  did  that  name 

With  his  true  state  accord ! 

**  Crown  them  with  honour.  Lord  !  **  he  said, 

"  With  blessings  crown  the  righteous  head  I 

To  them  let  peace  be  given, 

A  holy  life,  a  hopeful  end, 

A  heavenly  crown  in  Heaven  !** 

some  young  persons  for  wearing  masks,  and  acthif ,  as  it  a^ 
pears,  in  a  Christmas  mummery,  or  at  least  In  tone  prfvstt 
rustic  theatricals.  If  this  be  heathenish.  Heaves  balp  Iks 
wicked  1  But  I  hope  you  will  not  suspect  that  I  shall  lead 
any  countenance  to  this  kind  of  ecclestastied  tynany. « 
consent  to  men's  consciences  being  burdened  with  rettrktisas 
so  foreign  to  the  cheerful  spirit  of  the  Goapd.'*»v«LII. 
pp.446. 
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still  u  he  made  each  separate  pnyer 

No  occupation  from  his  mind 

For  blessings  that  they  in  life  might  share. 

That  constant  sense  can  keep ; 

And  for  their  eternal  bliss. 

It  is  present  in  his  waking  hours, 

The  echoing  Choristers  replied. 

It  is  present  in  his  sleep ; 

•*  0  Lord,  so  grant  thou  this  !** 

But  still  he  felt  it  most, 

How  differently  meantime,  before 

And  with  painftOlest  weight  it  prest, . . 

The  altar  as  they  knelt. 

O  miserable  man ! 

While  they  the  sacred  rites  partake 

When  he  was  happiest 

Which  endless  matrimony  make. 

■ 

The  Bride  and  Bridegroom  felt ! 

0  miserable  man. 

Who  hath  all  the  world  to  fHend, 

She,  who  possest  her  soul  in  peace 

Yet  dares  not  in  prosperity 

And  tiioughtful  happiness. 

Bemember  his  latter  end : 

With  her  whole  heart  had  inly  joln'd 

In  each  devout  address. 

But  happy  man,  whate*er 

His  earthly  lot  may  be. 

His  lips  the  while  had  only  moved 

Who  looks  on  Death  as  the  Angel 

In  hollow  repetition ; 

That  shaU  set  his  spirit  firee, 

For  he  had  steel'd  himself,  like  one 

And  bear  it  to  his  heritage 

Bound  over  to  perdition. 

Of  immortality  1 

In  present  joy  he  wrapt  his  heart. 

In  such  ftith  hath  Proterius  lived ; 

And  resolutely  cast 

And  strong  is  that  fsith  and  fresh. 

All  other  thoughts  beside  him. 

As  if  obtaining  then  new  power, 

Of  the  future  or  the  past. 

When  he  hath  reach'd  the  aweful  hour 

Appointed  for  all  flesh. 

Eleemon  and  his  daughter 

V. 

Twelve  years  have  held  their  quiet  course 

Since  Cyra's  nuptial  day ; 

How  happily,  how  rapidly 

Those  years  have  pass'd  away  1 

Bless 'd  in  her  husband  she  hath  been ; 
He  loved  her  as  sincerely, 
(Most  sinful  and  unhappy  man  I 
As  he  had  bought  her  dearly. 

She  hath  been  fhiitful  as  a  vine. 

And  in  her  children  blest ; 

Sorrow  hath  not  come  near  her  yet, 

Nor  fears  to  shake,  nor  cares  to  fret. 

Nor  grief  to  wound  the  breast 

And  blest  alike  would  her  husband  be, 

Were  all  things  as  they  seem ; 

Eleemon  hath  every  earthly  good. 

And  with  every  man's  esteem. 

But  where  the  accursed  reed  had  drawn 

The  heart-blood  from  his  breast, 

A  small  red  spot  remain'd 

Indelibly  imprest 

Nor  could  he  fWnn  his  heart  throw  off 

The  consciousness  of  his  state ; 

It  was  there  with  a  dull,  uneasy  sense, 

A  coldness  and  a  weight ; 

It  was  there  when  he  lay  down  at  night. 

It  was  there  when  at  mom  he  rose ; 

He  feels  it  whatever  he  does. 

It  is  with  him  wherever  he  goes. 


With  his  latest  breath  he  blest, 

And  saying  to  them,  **  We  shall  meet 

Again  before  the  Mercy-seat !  '* 

Went  peacefully  to  rest 

This  is  the  balm  which  God 

Hath  given  for  every  grief; 

And  Cyra,  in  her  anguish, 

Look'd  heavenward  for  relief. 

But  her  miserable  husband 
Heard  a  voice  within  him  say, 

**  Eleemon,  Eleemon, 

Thou  art  sold  to  the  Demon  I  ** 

And  his  heart  seemed  dying  away. 

Whole  Cssarea  is  pour*d  forth 

To  see  the  ftineral  state, 

>Vhen  Proterius  is  borne  to  his  resting  place 

Without  the  Northern  Gate. 

Not  like  a  Pagan's  is  his  bier 

At  dolefiil  midnight  borne 

By  ghastly  torchlight,  and  with  wail 

Of  women  hired  to  mourn. 

With  tapen  in  the  fiice  of  day, 

These  rites  their  faithfUl  hope  display ; 

In  long  procession  slow, 

With  hymns  that  fortify  the  heart, 

And  prayers  that  soften  woe. 

In  honour  of  the  dead  man*8  rank. 

But  of  his  virtues  more. 

The  holy  Bishop  Basil 

Was  one  the  bier  who  bore. 
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And  with  the  Bishop  side  by  side, 

As  nearest  to  the  dead  allied. 

Was  Elecmon  seen : 

All  mark'd,  but  none  could  read  aright. 

The  trouble  in  his  mien. 

**  His  mastcr*s  benefits  on  him 

Were  well  bestow'd,**  they  said, 

"  Whose  sorrow  now  full  plainly  show*d 

Uow  well  he  loved  the  dead." 

They  little  ween'd  what  thoughts  in  him 

The  solemn  psalm  awoke. 

Which  to  all  other  hearts  that  hour 

Its  surest  comfort  spoke : 

'<  Gather  my  Saints  together : 

In  peace  let  them  be  laid, 

They  who  with  me,**  thus  saith  the  Lord, 

**  Their  covenant  have  made ! " 

What  pangs  to  Elecmon  then, 

O  wretchedest  of  wretched  men, 

That  psalmody  convey*d  I 

For  conscience  told  him  that  he  too 

A  covenant  had  made. 

And  when  he  would  have  closed  his  ears 

Against  the  unwelcome  word, 

Then  from  some  elms  beside  the  way 

A  Raven's  croak  was  heard. 

To  him  it  scem*d  a  hollow  voice 

That  wam'd  him  of  his  doom ; 

For  the  tree  whereon  the  Raven  sate 

Grew  over  the  Pagan's  tomb. 


VL 

When  weariness  would  let  her 

No  longer  pray  and  weep. 

And  midnight  long  was  past, 

Then  Cyra  fell  asleep. 

Into  that  vrretched  sleep  she  sunk 

Which  only  sorrow  knows. 

Wherein  the  exhausted  body  rests, 

But  the  heart  hath  no  repose. 

Of  her  Father  she  was  dreaming. 

Still  aware  that  he  was  dead. 

When,  in  the  visions  of  the  night. 

He  stood  beside  her  bed. 

CrownM  and  in  robes  of  light  he  came ; 

She  saw  he  had  found  grace  ; 

And  vet  there  seem'd  to  be 

A  trouble  in  his  face. 

The  eye  and  look  were  still  the  same 

That  she  fh>m  her  cradle  knew ; 

And  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  blest  her. 

As  he  had  been  wont  to  do. 


u 
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But  then  the  smile  benign 

Of  love  forsook  his  fiace. 

And  a  sorrowful  displeasure 

Came  darkly  in  its  place ; 

And  he  cast  on  Eleemon 

A  melancholy  eye. 

And  sternly  said,  **  I  bless  thee  not, . . 

Bondsman  I  thou  knowest  why  I  " 

Again  to  Cyra  then  he  tum'd, 
**  I/ct  not  thy  husband  rest. 
Till  he  hath  washed  away  with  tears 
The  red  spot  from  his  breast  I 

Hold  fast  thy  hope,  and  Heaven  will  not 

Forsake  thee  in  thine  hour : 

Good  Angels  will  be  near  thee. 

And  evil  ones  shall  fear  thee. 

And  Faith  will  give  thee  power.** 


Perturb'd,  yet  comforted,  she  woke. 

For  in  her  waking  ear 

The  words  were  heard  which  promised  her 

A  strength  above  all  fear. 

An  odour,  that  refresh'd  no  leas 

Her  spirit  with  its  blessedness 

Than  her  corporeal  fhune. 

Was  breathed  around,  and  she  surely  foond 

That  from  Paradise  it  came. 

And,  though  the  form  revered  was  gone, 

A  clear  unearthly  light 

Remain'd,  encompassing  the  bed 

When  all  around  was  night 

It  narrow'd  as  she  gazed ; 
And  soon  she  saw  it  rest. 
Concentered,  like  an  eye  of  light, 
*  Upon  her  husband's  breasL 

Not  doubting  now  the  presence 

Of  some  good-presiding  Power, 

CoUectedness  as  well  as  strength 

Was  given  her  in  this  hour. 

And  rising  half,  the  while  in  deep 

But  troubled  sleep  he  lay, 

She  drew  the  covering  from  his  breast 

With  cautious  hand  away. 

The  small  round  blood-red  mark  she  saw ; 

Elecmon  felt  her  not ; 

But  in  his  sleep  he  groan*d,  and  cried 

**  Out !  out .  . .  accursed  spot !  ** 

The  darkness  of  surrounding  night 
Closed  then  upon  that  eye  of  light. 

She  waited  for  the  break 

Of  day,  and  lay  the  while  in  prayer 

For  that  poor  sinner's  sake. . . . 
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In  fearfiil,  miserable  prayer ; 

But  while  she  pray'd  the  load  of  care 

Less  heavily  bore  on  her  heart, 

And  light  was  given,  enabling  her 

To  choose  her  difficult  part 

And  she  drew,  as  comfortable  texts 

Unto  her  thoughts  recurr'd, 

Refreshment  from  the  living  well 

Of  God's  unerring  word. 

But  when  the  earliest  dawn  appeared, 

Herself  in  haste  she  arrayM, 

And  watchM  his  waking  patiently. 

And  still  as  she  watched  she  pray*d ; 

And  when  Eleemon  had  risen, 

She  spake  to  him,  and  said : 

**  We  have  been  visited  this  night  I 

My  Father's  Ghost  I  have  seen ; 

I  heard  his  voice, . .  an  aweful  voice ! . . 

And  so  hast  thou,  I  ween  1 " 

Eleemon  was  pale  when  he  awoke ; 

But  paler  then  he  grew. 

And  over  his  whole  countenance 

There  came  a  deathlike  hue. 

Still  he  controlled  himself,  and  sought 

Her  question  to  beguile ; 

And  forcing,  while  he  answer'd  her, 

A  faint  and  hollow  smile, . . 

"  Cyra,"  he  said,  "  thy  thoughts  possest 

With  one  too  painful  theme. 

Their  own  imaginations 

For  reality  misdeem ; 

Let  not  my  dearest  best  beloved, 

Be  troubled  for  a  Dream !  ** 

"  O  Eleemon,'*  she  replied, 
**  Dissemble  not  with  me  thus ; 

ni  it  becomes  me  to  forget 
What  Dreams  have  been  to  us  1 

**  Thinkcst  thou  there  can  be  peace  for  me. 

Near  to  me  as  thou  art. 

While  some  unknown  and  fearful  sin 

Is  festering  at  thy  heart  ? 

**  Eleemon,  Eleemon, 

I  may  not  let  thee  rest. 

Till  thou  hast  wash'd  away  with  tears 

The  red  spot  from  thy  breast  1 

"  Thus  to  conceal  thy  crime  from  me, 

It  is  no  tenderness  ! 

The  worst  is  better  known  than  fear*d. 

Whatever  it  be,  confess ; 

And  the  Merciful  will  cleanse  thee 

From  all  unrighteousness  I " 

Like  an  aspen  leaf  he  trembled ; 

And  his  imploring  eye 
Bespake  compassion,  ere  his  lips 
Could  utter  their  dreaded  reply. 


**  O  dearly  loved,  as  dearly  bought, 

My  sin  and  punishment  I  had  thought 

To  bear  through  life  alone ; 

Too  much  the  Vision  hath  reveal*dy 

And  all  must  now  be  known  I 

**  On  thee,  methinks,  and  only  thee 

Dare  I  for  pity  call ; 

Abhor  me  not, . . .  renounce  me  not, . . 

My  life,  my  love,  my  all  I 

**  And  Cyra,  sure  if  ever  cause 

Might  be  a  sinner's  plea, 

'Twould  be  for  that  lost  wretch  who  sold 

His  hope  of  Heaven  for  thee  I 

**  Thou  seest  a  miserable  man 

Given  over  to  despair. 

Who  has  bound  himself  by  his  act  and  deed 

To  the  Prince  of  the  Powers  of  the  Air." 

She  seized  him  by  the  arm. 

And  hurrying  him  into  the  street, 

"  Come  with  me  to  the  Chureh,"  she  cried, 

<*  And  to  Basil  the  Bishop's  feet  I " 


vn. 

Public  must  be  the  sinner's  shame 

As  heinous  his  offence ; 

So  Basil  said,  when  he  ordain'd 

His  form  of  penitence. 

And  never  had  such  dismay  been  felt 

Through  that  astonish'd  town, 

As  when,  at  mom,  the  Cryer  went 

Proclaiming  up  and  down, 

"  The  miserable  sinner,  Eleemon, 

Who  for  love  hath  sold  himself  to  the  Demon, 

His  guilt  before  God  and  man  declares ; 

And  beseeches  all  good  Chritttlans 

To  aid  him  with  their  prayers." 

Many  were  the  hearts  compassionate 

Whom  that  woeful  petition  moved ; 

For  he  had  borne  his  fortune  meekly, 

And  therefore  was  well  beloved. 

Open  his  hand  had  been, 

And  liberal  of  its  store ; 
And  the  prayers  of  the  needy  arose 
Who  liad  daily  been  fed  at  his  door. 

They  too  whom  Cyra's  secret  aid 

Relieved  from  pressing  cares. 

In  this  her  day  of  wretchedness. 

Repaid  her  with  their  prayers. 

And  from  many  a  gentle  bosom 

Supplications  for  mercy  were  sent, 

If  haply  they  might  aid 

The  wretched  penitent 
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Sorely  such  aid  he  needed  then  I 

Basil  himself,  of  living  men 

The  powerfullest  in  prayer, » 

For  pity,  rather  than  in  hope. 

Had  bidden  him  not  despair. 

So  hard  a  thing  for  him  it  scem'd 

To  wrest  from  Satan's  hand 

The  fotal  Bond,  which,  while  retain'd. 

Must  against  him  in  judgement  stand. 

"  Dost  thou  believe,"  he  said, «« that  Grace 

Itself  can  reach  this  grief  ?  " 

With  a  feeble  voice,  and  a  woeful  eye, 

**  Lord,  I  believe ! "  was  the  sinner's  reply 
<*  Help  thou  mine  unbelief!'* 

1  The  most  remarkable  inttance  of  St.  Baill'i  power  In 
prayer  it  to  be  found,  not  In  either  of  hit  liTes,  the  reraciout 
or  the  apocryphal  one,  bnt  in  a  rery  curious  account  of  the 
flplnioni  held  by  the  Armenian  Chrittianii,  as  drawn  up  for 
the  information  of  Pope  Benedict  XII.,  and  inserted  by  Do- 
menico  Bemino  in  his  Historia  di  tutte  F Ueretie  (Secolb  xir. 
cap.  It.  t.  lii.  pp.AO%— 63(1)  It  is  there  related  that  on  the 
sixth  day  of  tlie  Creation,  when  the  rebellious  angels  fell 
fnm  heaven  through  that  opening  in  the  firmament  which 
the  Armenians  call  Arocea,  and  we  the  Galaxy,  one  unlucky 
angel  who  had  no  participation  in  their  sin,  but  seems  to 
have  been  caught  in  the  crowd,  fell  with  them:  and  many 
others  would  in  like  manner  have  fallen  by  no  fault  of  their 
own,  if  the  Lord  had  not  said  unto  them  Pax  vobis.  But 
this  unfortunate  angel  was  not  restored  till  he  obtained,  it  Is 
not  said  how,  the  prayers  of  St.  Basil :  his  condition  mean- 
time, from  the  sixth  day  of  the  Creation  to  the  fourth  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  must  hare  been  even  more  uncomfort- 
able than  that  of  Klopstock's  repentant  Devil.  — p.  512. 
916. 

s  In  the  legend  the  penitent  is  left  forty  days  and  nights  to 
contend  with  the  Powers  of  Darkness  in  the  Relic  Chamber. 

Captain  Hall  relates  an  amusing  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  penance  may  be  managed  at  this  time  in  Mexico. 

"  I  went,"  he  says,  **  to  the  Convent  of  La  Crux  to  visit  a 
firlend  who  was  doing  penance,  not  for  a  sin  he  had  com- 
mitted, but  for  one  he  was  preparing  to  commit.  The  case 
was  this:  .  .  Don  N.  had  recently  lost  his  wife,  and,  not 
choosing  to  live  in  solitude,  looked  about  for  another  help- 
mate ;  and  being  of  a  disposition  to  take  little  trouble  in  such 
a  research,  or,  probably,  thinking  that  no  labour  could  pro- 
cure for  him  any  one  so  suitable  as  what  his  own  house 
afforded,  he  proposed  the  matter  to  his  lately  lamented  wife's 
sister,  who  had  lived  In  his  house  several  years  ;  and  who,  as 
he  told  me  himself,  was  not  only  a  very  good  sort  of  person, 
but  one  well  acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  his  household, 
known  and  esteemed  by  his  children,  and  accustomed  to  his 
society. 

**  The  church,  however,  looked  exceedingly  grave  upon  the 
occasion  ;  not,  however,  as  I  at  first  supposed,  from  the  near- 
ness of  the  connection,  or  the  shortness  of  the  interral  since 
the  first  wife's  death,  but  because  the  Intended  lady  had  stood 
godmother  to  four  of  Don  N.*s  children.  This,  the  church 
said  was  a  serious  bar  to  the  new  alliance,  which  nothing 
could  surmount  but  protracted  penances  and  extensive  charity. 
Don  N.  was  urgent ;  and  a  council  was  assembled  to  deliberate 
on  the  matter.  The  learned  body  declared,  after  some  dis- 
cussion, the  case  to  be  a  very  knotty  one ;  and  that,  as  the  lady 
had  been  four  times  godmother  to  Don  N.*s  children,  it  was 
impoaslble  she  could  marry  him.  Nevertheless,  the  Fathers 
(compassionate  persons  I)  wirhed  to  give  the  unhappy  couple 
another  chance ;  and  agreed  to  refer  the  question  to  a  learned 
doctor  in  the  neighbourhood,  skilled  in  all  difllcult  questions 
of  oasuistry.    This  sage  person  decided  that,  according  to  the 


The  Bishop  then  crost  hUn  on  thr  bnw. 

And  crost  him  on  the  bresst : 

And  told  him  if  he  did  his  part 

With  true  remorse  and  faiihfkil  heart, 

Ood's  mercy  might  do  the  rest 

"  Alone  in  the  holy  Relic-room  ^ 

Must  thou  pass  day  and  night. 

And  wage  with  thy  ghontly  eneinics 

A  more  than  mortal  fight. 

"  The  trial  may  be  long,  and  the  struggle  strong 

Tet  be  not  thou  dismayM ; 

For  thou  mayest  count  on  Saints  in  Hesreo, 

And  on  earthly  prayers  for  mid. 

canons  of  the  church,  the  marriage  might  take  placse,  on  jtf- 
ment  of  a  fine  of  four  hundred  dolUrs:  two  for  the  poor  ii 
pocket,  and  two  for  the  poor  in  spirit :  namely,  the  prisMs. 
But,  to  expiate  the  crime  of  marrying  a  quadruple  god— 
ther,  a  slight  penance  must  also  be  submitted  to  in  the  foOo** 
Ing  manner.   Don  N.  was  to  place  himself  on  his  knees  hefm 
the  altar,  with  a  long  wax  candle  burning  In  his  hand,  vble 
his  Intended  lady  stood  by  his  side,  holding  another:  tUswss 
to  be  repeated  in  the  face  of  the  congregation,  for  one  ksar, 
during  every  Sunday  and  fast-day  Chroughoat  a  whole  fiw; 
after  which  purifying  exposure,  the  parties  were  to  be  beU 
eligible  to  proceed  with  the  marriage.    Don  N.,  whocboR 
rather  to  put  his  conscience  than  his  knees  to  such  dlscIpHBr, 
took  his  own  measures  on  the  occasion.  What  these  werr.tbc 
idle  public  took  the  liberty  of  guessing  broadly  eooagh.  bataa 
one  could  say  positively.    At  the  end  of  a  week,  however,  K 
was  announced,  that  the  case  had  undergone  a  cardU  it- 
examlnation,  and  that  It  had  been  deemed  proper  Co  oommtit 
the  penance  Into  one  week's  retirement  from  tlie  world:  tkil 
is  to  say,  Don  N.  was  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  Convent  of  La 
Crux,  there  to  fast  and  pray  In  solitude  and  silence  fbr  se*ca 
days.    The  manner  in  which  this  penanoe  was  perfotned  ii 
an  appropriate  commentary  on  the  whole  transactkn.   IV 
penitent,  aided  and  assisted  by  two  or  three  of  tiM  JovU 
friars  of  the  convent,  pused  the  evening  in  discustlog  saat 
capital  wine,  sent  out  for  the  occasion  by  Don  N.  idmaA 
after  eating  a  dinner,  prepared  by  the  cook  of  the 
the  best  In  New  Gallcia.    As  for  silence  and  soUtnde, 

romping  boys  and  girls  were  with  him  during  ail  the 

ing ;  besides  a  score  of  risltors,  who  strolled  daily  og|  «( 
town  as  far  as  the  convent,  to  keep  up  the  poor  man's  spMs, 
by  relating  all  the  gossip  which  was  afloat  aboot  hU  wm- 
riage,  his  penitence,  and  the  wonderiUl  kindness  of  tl» 
church."  —  Cop/.  HaWs  Journal,  vol.  ii.  pp.  SlO-^ll 

**  I  hare  read  of  a  gentleman,"  says  Bishop  Taylor,  **wk8^ 
being  on  his  death-bed,  and  his  confessor  searching  and  dna- 
Ing  his  wounded  soul,  was  found  to  be  obliged  to  make  risti- 
tution  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  with  the  dimlnatfaw 
of  his  estate.  His  confessor  found  him  dedroos  to  be  saved. a 
lover  of  his  religion,  and  yet  to  hare  a  kindness  fbr  his  eslals; 
which  he  desired  might  be  entirely  transmitted  to  his  belofed 
heir :  he  would  serve  God  with  all  his  heart,  and  repented  kin 
of  his  sin,  of  his  rapine  and  injustice ;  be  begged  fbr  pardso 
passionately,  he  humbly  hoped  for  mercy,  he  resolved.  In  ease 
he  did  recover,  to  live  strictly,  to  love  God,  to  reteieace  kis 
priests,  to  be  charitable  to  the  poor ;  but  Co  make  iTSlimtlf 
he  found  impossible  to  him,  and  he  hoped  the  comrnandBsnil 
would  not  require  It  of  him,  and  desired  to  be  rtdleveJ  ky  m 
easy  and  a  fkvourable  Interpretation  ;  for  it  is  ten  rboosMd 
pities  so  many  good  actions  and  good  purposes  slundd  bs  is 
vain,  but  it  Is  worse,  infinitely  worse.  If  the  man  sbooM  pcrlsb. 
What  should  the  confessor  do  in  this  case  ?—  m^h  not  the 
man  be  relieved  and  his  piety  be  accepted ,  or  siiail  the  lifoar 
and  severity  of  his  confessor,  and  his  scrupulous  fears  arf  Isi- 
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**  And  in  thy  mind  this  scripture  bear 

With  steadfiist  faitlifUlness,  whatever 

To  appal  thee  may  arrive ; 

*  \nien  the  wicked  man  tumeth  away  from  his  sin 

He  shall  save  his  soul  alive !  * 

pertinent  nicenest ,  cast  awajatoul  either  into  ftiture  misery, 
or  present  dlfcorarort  ?  Neittier  ooe  nor  other  was  to  be  done ; 
and  the  good  man  was  only  to  consider  what  Crod  had  made 
necestary,  not  what  the  vices  of  his  penitent  and  his  present 
follies  should  make  so.  Well :  the  priest  insists  upon  his 
first  resolution,  *  Non  dimittitur  peccatum,  nisi  restituatur 
abUtum  ;'  the  sick  man  could  have  no  ease  by  the  loss  of  a 
duty.  The  poor  clinic  desires  the  confessor  to  deal  with  his 
son,  and  try  if  he  could  be  made  willing  that  his  father  might 
go  to  heaven  at  charge  of  his  son,  which  when  he  had 
attempted,  he  was  answered  with  extreme  rudeness  and  in- 
jurious language ;  which  caused  great  trouble  to  the  priest 
and  to  the  dying  father.  At  last  the  religious  man  found  out 
this  device,  telling  his  penitent,  that  unless  by  corporal 
penances  there  could  be  made  satisfaction  in  exchange  of 
restitution,  he  knew  no  hopes ;  but  because  the  profit  of  the 
estate,  which  was  obliged  to  restitution,  was  to  descend  upon 
the  son,  he  thought  something  might  be  hoped,  jf,  by  way  of 
commutation,  the  son  would  hold  his  finger  in  a  burning 
candle  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  glad  father  being  over- 
Joyed  at  this  loop-hole  of  eternity,  this  glimpse  of  heaven, 
and  the  certain  retaining  of  the  whole  estate,  called  to  his 
son,  told  him  the  condition  and  the  advantages  to  them  both, 
making  no  question  but  he  would  gladly  undertake  the 
penance.  But  the  son  with  indignation  replied, '  he  would 
not  endure  so  much  torture  to  save  the  whole  estate.'  To 
which  the  priest,  espying  his  advantage,  made  this  quick  return 
to  the  old  man :  *  Sir,  if  your  son  will  not,  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  endure  the  pains  of  a  burning  finger  to  save  your 
soul,  will  you.  to  save  a  portion  of  the  estate  for  him,  en- 
dure the  flames  of  hell  to  eternal  ages  ?*  The  unreasonable- 
ness of  the  odds,  and  the  ungratefulness  of  the  son,  and  the 
importunity  of  the  priest,  and  the  fear  of  hell,  and  the  indis- 
pensable necessity  of  restitution,  awakened  the  old  man  from 
his  lethargy,  and  he  bowed  himself  to  the  rule,  made  restitu- 
tion, and  had  hopes  of  pardon  and  present  comfort." —  Worki 
€^  Jeremy  Taylor^  vol.  xiii.  p.  38. 

The  penances  which  Indian  fanatics  voluntarily  undertake 
and  perform  would  be  deemed  impossible  in  Europe,  if  they 
bad  not  been  wibiessed  by  so  many  persons  of  unquestionable 
authority.  The  penances  which  the  Bramins  enjoin  are 
probably  more  severe  than  they  would  otherwise  be,  on  this 
aiccount,  lest  they  should  seem  trifling  in  the  eyes  of  a  people 
accustomed  to  such  exhibitions. 

**  If  a  Shoodru  go  to  a  Bramhunee  of  bad  character,  he 
must  renounce  life  by  casting  himself  into  a  large  fire.  If  a 
Shoodru  go  to  a  Bramhunee  of  unsullied  character,  he  must 
tie  straw  round  the  difllerent  parts  of  his  body,  and  cast  himself 
into  the  fire.  The  woman  must  be  placed  on  an  ass  and  led 
round  the  city,  and  then  go  the  Great  Way :  the  meaning  of 
this  is,  she  must  wander  to  those  sacred  places  of  the  Hindoos 
where  the  climate  is  exceedingly  cold,  and  proceed  till  she 
actually  perish  with  culd.  This  is  a  meritorious  way  of  ter- 
minating life,  and  is  mentioned  as  such  in  the  Hindoo  writ- 
ing*."— tVard,  vol.  i.  p.  427. 

Sometimes  the  law  is  frustrated  by  its  own  severity.  "  It  is 
a  dogma  of  general  notoriety,  that  if  a  Jungum  has  the  mis- 
chance to  lose  his  Lingum,  he  ought  not  to  survive  the  misfor- 
tune. Poomia,  the  present  minister  of  Mysoor,  relates  an 
incident  of  a  Ling-ayet  friend  of  his,  who  had  unhappily  lost 
his  portable  god,  and  came  to  take  a  last  farewell.  The 
Indians,  like  more  enlightened  nations,  readily  laugh  at  the 
absurdities  of  every  sect  biit  their  own.  and  Poomia  gave  him 
better  counsel.  It  is  a  part  of  the  ceremonial,  preceding  the 
•acrifice  of  the  individual,  that  the  principal  persons  of  the  sect 
should  assemble  on  the  banks  of  some  holy  stream,  and  placing 


**  Take  courage  as  thou  lookest  around 

On  the  relics  of  the  blest ; 

And  night  and  day,  continue  to  pray, 

Until  thy  tean  have  wash*d  away 

The  stigma  from  thy  breast !  '* 

in  a  basket  the  lingnm  images  of  the  whole  assembly,  purity 
them  in  the  sacred  waters.  The  destined  victim,  in  conformity 
to  the  advice  of  his  flriend,  suddenly  seised  the  basket,  and 
overturned  its  contents  Into  the  rapid  Caveri.  *  Now,  my 
(fiends.'  said  he,  '  we  are  on  equal  terms :  let  us  prepare  to 
die  together.'  The  discussion  terminated  according  to  ex- 
pectation. The  whole  party  took  an  oath  of  inviolabla 
secrecy,  and  each  privately  provided  himself  with  a  new 
image  of  the  lingum."—  mikt,  vol.  l.  p.  606. 

In  1790,  when  the  Mahrattas  were  to  have  co-operated  with 
Lord  Comwallis  at  Seringapatam,  their  general,  Parasu  Ram 
Bhao,  became  unclean  flrora  eating  with  a  Bramin  who  had — 
kissed  a  cobbler's  wife.  There  was  no  stream  near  holy  enough 
to  wash  away  the  impurity,  so  he  marched  his  whole  immense 
army  to  the  Junction  of  the  Tungha  and  the  Badra.  M^^or 
Moor,  who  was  with  him,  says,  "  during  this  march,  uncalled 
for  in  a  military  point  of  view,  the  army  laid  waste  scores  of 
towns  and  thousands  of  acres, . .  indeed,  whole  districts ;  we 
fought  battles,  stormed  forts,  destroyed  a  large  army,  and  ran 
every  military  risk.  Having  reached  the  sacred  place  of 
Junction,  he  washed,  and  having  been  made  clean,  was  weighed 
against  gold  and  silver ;  his  weight  was  16,000  pagodas,  about 
7000/.,  which  was  given  to  the  Brnmins.  They  who  had  eaten 
with  the  Bramin  at  the  same  time,  in  like  manner  washed 
away  the  defilement ;  but  the  weighing  is  a  ceremony  peculiar 
to  the  great."  —  Moor's  Hindu  Ir^fanticiAe^  p.  334. 

"  The  present  king  of  Travancore  has  conquered,  or  carried 
war  into  all  the  countries  which  lay  round  his  dominions,  and 
lives  in  the  continual  exercise  of  his  arms.  To  atone  for  the 
blood  which  he  has  spilt,  the  Brachmans  persuaded  him  that 
it  was  necessary  he  should  be  bom  anew :  this  ceremony  con- 
sisted in  putting  the  prince  into  the  body  of  a  golden  cow  of 
immense  value,  where,  after  he  had  lain  the  time  prescribed, 
he  came  out  regenerated,  and  freed  from  all  the  crimes  of  his 
former  life.  The  cow  was  afterwards  cut  up,  and  divided 
amongst  the  seers  who  had  invented  this  extraordinary  me- 
thod for  the  remission  of  his  sins."  —  Orme'$  Fragment*. 

A  far  less  expensive  form  was  observed  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  in  cases  wherein  a  second  birth  was  deemed  indispens- 
able, "  for  in  Greece  they  thought  not  those  pure  and  clean 
who  had  been  carried  forth  for  dead  tn  be  interred,  or  whose 
sepulchre  and  fbnerals  had  been  solemnised  or  prepared ; 
neither  were  such  allowed  to  frequent  the  company  of  others, 
nor  suflTered  to  come  near  unto  their  sacrifices.  And  there 
goeth  a  report  of  a  certain  man  named  Ariktinus,  one  of  those 
who  had  been  possessed  with  this  superstition ;  how  he  sent 
unto  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Uelphos,  for  to  make  supplication 
and  prayer  unto  the  god,  for  to  be  delivered  out  of  this  per- 
plexed anxiety  that  troubled  him  by  occasion  of  the  said 
custom,  or  law,  then  in  force,  and  that  the  propheteu  Pythia 
returned  this  answer  :— 

"  Look  whatsoever  women  do 

in  childbed  newly  laid. 
Unto  their  babes  which  they  brought  forth, 

the  very  same,  I  say. 
See  that  l>e  done  to  thee  again ; 

and  after  that,  be  sure. 
Unto  the  blessed  Gods  with  bauds 

to  sacrifice,  most  pure. 

Which  oracle  thus  delivered,  Aristinus,  having  well  pon- 
dered and  considered,  committed  himself  as  an  infant  new 
bora  unto  women,  for  to  be  washed,  to  be  wrapped  in  swad- 
dling clothes,  and  to  be  suckled  with  the  breasthead :  after 
which  all  such  others,  whom  we  call  Hytteropotmous,  that  is 
to  say,  those  whose  graves  were  made  as  if  they  were  dead. 
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*'  Let  me  be  with  him  1'*  Cyra  cried ; 

**  If  thou  mayest  not  be  there. 

In  this  tore  trial  I  at  least 

My  faithful  part  may  bear : 

•*  My  presence  may  some  comfort  prove, 

Yea,  haply  some  defence ; 

O  Father,  in  myself  I  feel 

The  strength  of  innocence !' 


I** 


"  Nay,  Daughter,  nay ;  it  must  not  be  I 

Though  dutiftil  this  desire ; 

He  may,  by  Heaven's  good  grace,  be  saved, 

But  only  as  if  by  fire ; 

**  Sights  which  should  never  meet  thine  eye 

Before  him  may  appear ; 

And  fiendish  voices  proffer  words 

Which  should  never  assail  thy  ear ; 

Alone  must  he  this  trance  sustain ; 

Keep  thou  thy  vigils  here !  ** 

He  led  him  to  the  Relic-room ; 

Alone  he  left  him  there ; 

And  Cyra  with  the  Nuns  rrmain'd 

To  pass  her  time  in  prayer. 

Alone  was  Eleemon  left 

For  mercy  on  Heaven  to  call ; 

Deep  and  unceasing  were  his  prayers. 

But  not  a  tear  would  fall. 

His  lips  were  parch'd,  his  head  was  hot. 
His  eyeballs  throbbed  with  heat ; 

And  in  that  utter  silence 
He  could  hear  his  temples  beat 

But  cold  his  feet,  and  cold  his  hands ; 

And  at  his  heart  there  lay 

An  icy  coldness  unrelieved, 

While  he  pray'd  the  livelong  day. 

A  long,  long  day  1     It  pass'd  away 

In  dreadful  expectation ; 

Yet  free  throughout  the  day  was  he 

From  outward  molestation. 

Nor  sight  appear'd,  nor  voice  was  heard. 

Though  every  moment  both  he  fear'd ; 

The  Spirits  of  the  Air 

Were  busy  the  while  In  infusing 

Suggestions  of  despair. 

And  he  in  strong  endeavour  still 

Against  them  strove  with  earnest  will ; 

Heart-piercing  was  his  cry. 

Heart-breathed  his  groaning ;  but  it  seem'd 

That  the  source  of  tears  was  dry. 


did  the  temblahlc.  Ilowbeit  tome  do  saj  that,  before  Arts- 
tinut  wat  bom,  theM*  ceremonies  were  observed  about  these 
Hysteropotmoi,  and  that  this  was  a  right  ancient  custom  kept 
in  the  semblable  csm."  ^  PhUarck's  Moralt^  tr.  byPkOemon 
Holland,  p.  852. 

I  There  is  the  authority  of  a  Holy  Man  in  the  Romance  of 
Merlin, .  .which  is  as  good  authority  for  such  a  tect  as  any 


And  now  had  evening  dond ; 

The  dim  lamp-light  alone 

On  the  stone  cross,  and  the  marble  walla, 

And  the  shrines  of  the  MartyiB,  dMme. 

Before  the  CroM  Eleemon  lay : 

His  knees  were  on  the  ground ; 

Courage  enough  to  touch  the  CroK 

Itself,  he  had  not  found. 

But  on  the  stops  of  the  pedestal 

His  lifted  hands  were  laid ; 

And  in  that  lowliest  attitude 

The  suffering  sinner  pmy*d. 

A  strong  temptation  of  the  Fiend, 

Which  bade  him  despair  and  die. 

He  with  the  aid  of  Scripture 

Had  fidthftaiy  put  by  ; 

And  then,  as  with  a  dawning  hope. 

He  raised  this  contrite  cry : 

**  Oh  that  mine  eyes  were  fountains ! 

If  the  good  grace  of  Heaven 
Would  give  me  tears,  methinks  I  then 

Might  hope  to  be  forgiven  I** 

To  that  meek  prayer  a  short  loud  laugh 

From  fiendish  lips  replied : 

Close  at  his  ear  he  felt  it. 

And  it  sounded  on  every  side. 

From  the  four  walls  and  the  vaulted  roof 

A  shout  of  mockery  rung ; 

And  the  echoing  ground  repeated  the  sound, 

Mliich  pealed  above,  and  below,  and  around. 

From  many  a  fiendish  tongue. 

The  lamps  went  out  i  at  that  hideous  shout ; 

But  darkness  had  there  no  place. 

For  the  room  was  fillM  with  a  lurid  light 

That  came  finom  a  Demon's  tMx, 

A  dreadful  face  it  was, . .  too  well 

By  Eleemon  known ! 

Alas !  he  had  seen  it  when  he  stood 

Before  the  dolorous  Throne. 

"  Eleemon  I  Eleemon  !  ** 

Sternly  said  the  Demon, 

**  How  have  I  merited  this  ? 

I  kept  my  covenant  with  thee« 

And  placed  thee  in  worldly  bliss  1 

<*  And  still  thou  mightest  have  had. 

Thine  after-days  to  bless. 

Health,  wealth,  long  life,  and  whatsoe'er 

The  Worid  caUs  happiness. 


thing  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum, . .  that  the  Derll.  like  other 
wUd  beasu  who  prowl  about  leeklng  what  they  may  dmtaa, 
is  afhdd  of  a  light.  The  Holy  Man^k  advice  to  a  pkMu  dnsrl 
is  never  to  lie  down  in  the  dark:  **  Garde  que  li  oh  tu  coa- 
cheras  il  y  ait  touijoun  clart6.  ear  le  Diable  halt  tootas  dem 
cboMt,  ni  ne  vlent  pas  Toulootiars  oil  il  j  a  darti.**—  vol  i. 
r.4. 
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"  Fool,  to  fiirego  thine  earthly  Jojrs* 

Who  hast  no  hope  beyond  I 

For  judgement  must  be  given  for  me, 

When  I  sue  thee  upon  the  Bond. 

*'  Remember  I  deceived  thee  not ; 

Mor  had  I  tempted  thee ; 
Thou  camest  of  thine  own  accord. 

And  didst  act  knowingly ! 

"  I  told  thee  thou  might'st  vainly  think 

To  cheat  me  by  contrition, 

>Vhen  thou  wert  written  down  among 

The  Children  of  Perdition  1 


u 


'  So  help  me,  Satan  I  *  were  thy  words 
When  thou  didst  this  allow ; 
I  help*d  thee,  Eleemon,  then, . . 
And  I  will  have  thee  now  I  ** 


At  the  words  of  the  Fiend,  from  the  floor 

£Ieemon  in  agony  sprung ; 

Up  the  steps  of  the  pedestal  he  ran. 

And  to  the  Cross  he  clung. 

And  then  it  secm'd  as  if  he  drew. 

While  he  claspt  the  senseless  stone, 

A  strength  he  had  not  felt  till  then, 

A  hope  he  had  not  known. 

So  when  the  Demon  ceased, 
He  answered  him  not  a  word ; 

But  looking  upward,  he 
His  faithful  prayer  preferred  : 

"  All,  all,  to  Thee,  my  Lord 

And  Saviour,  I  confess  ! 

And  I  know  that  Thou  canst  cleanse  me 

From  all  unrighteousness ! 

**  I  have  turned  away  fh>m  my  sin. 

In  Thee  do  I  put  my  trust. 

To  such  Thou  hast  promised  forgiveness. 

And  Thou  art  faithful  and  just ! " 

With  that  the  Demon  disappeared, 
The  lamps  resumed  their  light ; 

Nor  voice,  nor  vision  more 
Disturb'd  him  through  the  night 

He  stirr'd  not  from  his  station, 

But  there  stood  flx'd  in  prayer ; 

And  when  Basil  the  Bishop  enter'd 

At  mom,  he  found  him  there. 


VIII. 

WxLL  might  the  Bishop  see  what  he 

Had  undergone  that  night ; 

Remorse  and  agony  of  mind 

Had  nuide  his  dark  hair  white. 

So  should  the  inner  change,  he  ween'd, 

With  the  outward  sign  accord ; 

And  holy  Basil  crost  himself. 

And  blest  our  gracious  Lord. 


'*  Well  halt  thou  done,**  said  he,  «  my  son. 

And  fkithftilly  fought  the  fight ; 

So  shall  this  day  complete,  I  trust, 

The  victory  of  the  night 


«< 


I  fear'd  that  forty  days  and  nights 
Too  littie  all  might  be ; 
But  great  and  strange  hath  been  the  change 
One  night  hath  wrought  in  thee.' 


u 


"  O  Father,  Father  I "  he  replied, 

"  And  hath  it  been  but  one  ? 

An  endless  time  it  seem*d  to  me ! 

I  almost  thought  Eternity 

With  me  had  been  begun. 

**  And  surely  this  poor  flesh  and  blood 
Such  terrors  could  not  have  withstood, 

If  grace  had  not  been  given ; 
But  when  I  claspt  the  blessed  Cross, 

I  then  had  help  from  Heaven. 

**  The  coldnesn  fnmi  my  heart  is  gone ; 

But  still  the  weight  is  there, 

And  thoughts  which  I  abhor,  will  come 

And  tempt  me  to  despair. 

"  Those  thoughts  I  constantly  repel ; 

And  all,  methinks,  might  yet  be  well. 

Could  I  but  weep  once  more. 

And  with  true  tears  of  penitence 

My  dreadfiil  state  deplore. 

'*  Tears  are  denied ;  their  source  is  dried ! 

And  must  it  still  be  so  ? 

O  Thou,  who  from  a  rock  didst  make 

The  living  waters  flow, 

**  A  broken  and  a  bleeding  heart 

This  hour  I  oflTer  Thee ; 

And,  when  Thou  seest  good,  my  tears 

Shall  then  again  be  free  1 " 

A  knocking  at  the  door  was  heard 

As  he  ended  this  reply ; 

Hearing  that  unexpected  sound. 

The  Bishop  tum'd  his  eye. 

And  his  venerable  Mother, 

Emmelia  the  Abbess,  drew  nigh. 

•*  We  have  not  ceased  this  moumftil  night,** 

Said  she,  **  on  Heaven  to  call ; 

And  our  afllicted  Cyra 

Hath  edifled  us  alL 

**  More  fervent  prayers  from  sufl^ring  heart, 

I  ween,  have  ne*er  been  sent ; 

And  now  she  asks,  as  some  relief. 

In  this  her  overwhelming  grief. 

To  see  the  penitent 

**  So  earnestly  she  ask'd,  that  I 

Her  wish  would  not  defer ; 

And  I  have  brought  her  to  the  door, 

Forgive  me,  Son,  if  I  err.** 
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**  Hard  were  I  did  I  not  consent 

To  thy  compassionate  intent, 

O  Mother/'  he  replied  ; 

And  raising  then  his  voice,  **  Come  in, 

Thou  innocent ! "  he  cried. 

That  welcome  word  when  Cyra  heard, 

With  a  tad  pace  and  slow. 

Forward  she  came,  like  one  whose  heart 

Was  overcharged  with  woe. 

Her  faee  was  pale, . .  long  illness  would 

Have  changed  those  features  less ; 

And  long-continued  tears  had  dimm'd 

Her  eyes  with  heaviness. 

Her  husband's  words  had  reach *d  her  ear 

When  at  the  door  she  stood ; 

**  Thou  hast  pray'd  in  vain  for  tears,**  she  said, 

**  While  I  have  pour'd  a  flood  ! 

**  Mine  flow,  and  they  will  flow ;  they  must ; 

They  cannot  be  represt ! 

And  oh  that  they  might  wash  away 

The  stigma  fh>m  thy  breast  1 

"  Oh  that  these  tears  might  cleanse  that  spot,. . 

Tears  which  I  cannot  check  I " 

Profiisely  weeping  as  she  spake, 

She  fell  upon  his  neck. 

He  clasp'd  the  mourner  close,  and  in 

That  passionate  embrace, 

In  grief  for  her,  almost  forgot 

His  own  tremendous  case. 

Warm  as  they  fell  he  felt  her  tears. 

And  in  true  sympathy. 

So  gracious  Heaven  permitted  then. 

His  own  to  flow  were  tne. 

And  then  the  weight  was  taken  off. 

Which  at  his  heart  had  prest ; . . 

O  mercy  1  and  the  crimson  spot 

Hath  vanish*d  firom  his  breast ! 

At  that  most  happy  sight. 

The  four  with  one  accord 

Fell  on  their  knees,  and  blest 

The  mercy  of  the  Lord. 

**  What  then  t  before  the  strife  is  done 

Would  ye  of  victory  boast  ?  ** 

Said  a  Voice  above :  "  they  reckon  too  soon. 

Who  reckon  without  their  host !  ** 

**  Mine  is  he  by  a  Bond 

Which  holds  him  fast  in  law : 

I  drew  it  myself  for  certainty. 

And  sharper  than  me  must  the  Lawyer  be 

Who  In  it  can  find  a  flaw ! 

"  Before  the  Congregation, 

And  in  the  &ce  of  day. 

Whoever  may  pray,  and  whoever  gainsay, 

I  will  challenge  him  for  my  Bondsman, 

And  carry  him  quick  away ! " 


**  Ha,  Satan  I  doat  thou  in  thy  pride,* 

With  righteous  anger  Basil  cried, 

**  Defy  the  force  of  prayer  ? 

In  the  free  of  the  Church  wilt  thou  brave  it  ? 

Why  then  we  will  meet  thee  there  I 

**  There  mayest  thou  set  forth  thy  right. 

With  all  thy  might  before  the  sight 

Of  all  the  Congregation  : 

And  they  that  hour  shall  see  the  power 

Of  the  Lord  unto  salvation  I** 

"  A  challenge  fiiir !  We  meet  then  there,** 

S^oin'd  the  Prince  of  the  Powers  of  the  Air ; 

**  The  Bondsman  is  mine  by  right. 

Let  the  whole  city  come  at  thy  call : 

And  great  and  small,  in  ftce  of  them  all, 

I  will  have  him  in  thy  despite !  ** 

So  having  said,  he  tarried  not 

To  hear  the  Saint's  reply. 

**  Beneath  the  sign  which  Con«tantine,** 

Said  Basil,  "  beheld  in  the  sky. 

We  strive,  and  have  our  strength  therein. 

Therein  our  victory  •  ** 


IX. 

Thi  Church  is  flll'd,  so  great  the  ikith 

That  City  in  its  Bishop  hath ; 

And  now  the  Congregation 

Are  waiting  there  in  trembling  prayer 

And  terrible  expectation. 

Emmelia  and  her  sisterhood 

Have  taken  there  their  seat; 

And  Choristers  and  Monks  and  Priests 

And  Psalmists  there,  and  Exorcists, 

Are  station'd  in  order  meet. 

In  sackcloth  clad,  with  ashes  strewn 

Upon  his  whiter  hair. 

Before  the  steps  of  the  altar. 

His  feet  for  penance  hare, 

Eletimon  stands,  a  spectacle 

For  men  and  Angels  there. 

Beside  him  Cyra  stood,  in  weal 

Or  woe,  in  good  or  ill. 

Not  to  be  sever*d  from  his  side. 

His  faithfiil  helpmate  still 

Dishevell'd  were  her  raven  locks. 

As  one  in  mourner's  guise ; 

And  pale  she  was,  but  faith  and  hope 

Had  now  relumed  her  eyes. 

At  the  altar  Basil  took  his  stand ; 

He  held  the  Gospel  in  his  hand. 

And  in  his  ardent  eye 

Sure  trust  was  seen,  and  conscious 

And  strength  for  victory. 
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At  his  command  the  Chorister 

Enounced  the  Prophet's  song, 

"  To  God  our  Saviour  mercies 

And  forgivenesses  belong.** 

Ten  thousand  voices  join'd  to  raise 
The  holy  hymn  on  high, 
nd  hearts  were  thrill'd  and  eyes  were  flird 
By  that  full  harmony. 

And  when  they  ceased,  and  Basil's  hand 

A  warning  signal  gave, 

The  whole  huge  multitude  was  hush'd 

In  a  stillness  like  that  of  the  grave. 

The  Sun  was  high  in  a  bright  blue  sky. 

But  a  chill  came  over  the  crowd. 

And  the  Church  was  suddenly  darken*d, 

As  if  by  a  passing  cloud. 

A  sound  as  of  a  tempest  rose, 

Though  the  day  was  calm  and  clear ; 

Intrepid  must  the  heart  have  been 

Which  did  not  then  feel  fear. 

*  sound  of  the  storm  came  the  dreadful  Form ; 
The  Church  then  darken'd  more, 
And  He  was  seen  erect  on  the  screen 
Over  the  Holy  Door. 

Day-light  had  sicken'd  at  his  sight ; 

And  the  gloomy  Presence  threw 

A  shade  profound  over  all  around, 

Like  a  cheerless  twilight  hue. 

"  I  come  hither,"  said  the  Demon, 

"  For  my  Bondsman  Eleemon  ! 

Mine  is  he,  body  and  soul. 

See  all  men  ! "  and  with  that  on  high 

He  held  the  open  scroll. 

The  fatal  signature  appear'd 

To  all  the  multitude. 

Distinct  as  when  the  accursed  pen 

Had  traced  it  with  fresh  blood. 

"  Sec  all  men  I "  Satan  cried  again. 

And  then  his  claim  pursued. 

**  I  ask  for  justice  I     I  prefer 
An  equitable  suit ! 
I  appeal  to  the  Law,  and  the  case 
Admitteth  of  no  dispute. 

"  If  there  be  justice  here. 
If  Law  have  place  in  Heaven, 

Award  upon  this  Bond 
Must  then  for  me  be  given. 

"  What  to  my  rightful  claim, 

Basil,  canst  thou  gainsay. 

That  I  should  not  seize  the  Bondsman, 

And  carry  him  quick  away  ? 

in  might  have  been  reconciled  to  St.  Basil's  profesticm 
id  understood,  by  his  faculty  of  second-sight,  that  this 


**  The  writing  is  confess'd  ; . . 
No  plea  against  it  shown ; . . 

The  forfeiture  is  mine. 
And  now  I  take  my  own  I  ** 

«<  Hold  there  1**  cried  Basil,  with  a  voice 

That  arrested  him  on  his  way, 

When  fhmi  the  screen  he  would  have  swoopt 

To  pounce  upon  his  prey  i 

**  Hold  there,  I  say  !     Thou  canst  not  sue 

Upon  this  Bond  by  law  1 

A  sorry  legalist  were  he 

Who  could  not  in  thy  boasted  plea 

Detect  its  fatal  flaw. 

**  The  Deed  is  null,  for  it  was  fhuncd 

With  fraudulent  intent ; 

A  thing  unlawful  in  itself; 

A  wicked  instnmient, . .  . 

Not  to  be  pleaded  in  the  Courts. . . 

Sir  Fiend,  thy  cause  is  shent  I 

"  This  were  enough ;  but,  more  than  this, 

A  maxim,  as  thou  knowest,  it  is, 

Whereof  all  Laws  partake. 

That  no  one  may  of  his  own  wrong 

His  own  advantage  make. 


M 


The  man,  thou  sayest,  thy  Bondsman  is ; 

Mark  now,  how  stands  the  fact ! 

Thou  hast  allow'd, .  .  nay,  aided  him 

As  a  Freedman  to  contract 

A  nuuTiage  with  this  Christian  woman  here. 

And  by  a  public  act 

**  That  act  being  publicly  perform'd 
With  thy  fUll  cogniiance, 

Clahn  to  him  as  thy  Bondsman  thou 
Canst  never  more  advance. 

"  For  when  they  solemnly  were  then 

United,  in  sight  of  Angels  and  men. 

The  matrimonial  band 

Gave  to  the  wife  a  right  in  him; 

And  we  on  this  might  stand. 


u 


Thy  claim  upon  the  man  was  by 
Thy  silence  then*  forsaken  ; 
A  marriage  thus  by  thee  procured 

May  not  by  thee  be  shaken ; 

And  tiiou,  O  Satan,  as  thou  seest. 

In  thine  own  snare  art  taken  !'* 


So  Basil  said,  and  paused  awhile  ; 

The  Arch-Fiend  answer*d  not ; 

But  he  heaved  in  vexation 

A  sulphurous  sigh  for  the  Bishop*s  vocation. 

And  thus  to  himself  he  thought ; 

"  The  Law  thy  calling  ought  to  have  been. 

With  thy  wit  so  ready,  and  tongue  so  firee  1 

To  prove  by  reason  in  reason's  despite. 

That  right  is  wrong,  and  wrong  is  right. 

And  white  is  bbick,  and  black  is  white, . .  > 

What  a  loss  have  I  had  hi  thee  !** 


which  it  If  sometimes  the  business  of  alawy  er  to  prove,  would 
one  dj^  be  the  duty  of  the  Romanists  to  Mieve,  if  their 
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**  I  rest  not  here,"  the  Saint  pursued ; 

*<  Tliough  thou  in  this  mayest  see. 

That  in  the  meshes  of  thine  own  net 

I  could  entangle  thee  1 

**  Fiend,  thou  thyself  didst  bring  about 

The  spousal  celebration, 

Which  link*d  them  by  the  nuptial  tie 

For  both  their  souls*  salvation. 

**  Thou  sufferedst  them  before  high  Heaven 

With  solemn  rights  espoused  to  be. 

Then  and  for  evermore,  for  time 

And  for  eternity. 

**  That  tie  holds  good ;  those  rites 

Will  reach  their  whole  intent ; 

And  thou  of  his  salvation  wert 

Thyself  the  instrument 

**  And  now,  methlnks,  thou  seest  in  this 

A  higher  power  than  thine ; 

And  that  thy  ways  were  overruled, 

To  work  the  wiU  divine  ! " 

With  rising  energy  he  spake. 

And  more  majestic  look  ; 
And  with  authoritative  hand 
Held  forth  the  Sacred  Book. 

Then  with  a  voice  of  power  he  said, 

**  The  Bond  is  null  and  void  I 

It  is  nullified,  as  thou  knowest  well, 

By  a  Covenant  whose  strength  by  Hell 

Can  never  be  destroy *d  I 


church  were  to  tell  them  so.  No  leu  a  perMmage  than  St. 
Ignatiiu  Loyola  has  as»ertod  this.  In  his  Exereitia  Spirituaita, 
the  13ih  of  the  Rules  which  are  laid  down  "  ad  sentlendum 
cum  EcclesiA."  is  in  these  words  : 

'*Doniquc,  ut  ipsi  Ecclesic  Catholicaomnino  unanimescon. 
formcsqiie  simus,  si  quid^  quod  oeuiit  nosiris  apparet  albums 
nigrum  ilia  eue  d^finierit,  debemuM  iHdem,  quud  nigrum  tit, 
proHuntiare.  Indubitate  naraque  credendum  est,  eumdem  esse 
Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  et  Ecclesic  orthodoxse,  sponsse 
ejus,  spiritum,  per  qucm  gubenuunur  ac  dirigimur  ad  salu- 
tem ;  neque  alium  esse  Deum,  qui  olim  tradidit  Decalogi 
prccepta,  et  qui  nunc  tcmporis  Eccleslam  hierarchicam 
instruit  atque  regit."— p.  141.    Antwerpise,  1635. 

Such  is  the  implicit  obedience  ei^oined  in  those  Spiritual 
Exercises,  of  which  Pope  Paul  III.  said  in  his  brief,  Sub  an- 
nulo  Pitcatoris,  "  omnia  et  singula  in  els  contenta,  ex  certl 
•cientU  nostra,  approbamns. collaudamus,  ac  prcsentis  scripti 
patrocinio  communlmus."  The  Romanists  are  to  believe  tliat 
blacli  is  white  if  the  Roman  Church  tells  them  so :  morally 
and  politically  it  has  often  told  them  so,  nndthqfhave  believed 
and  acted  accordingly. 

I  This  is  not  the  only  miracle  of  this  kind  recorded  of  St. 
Basil. 

"  There  was  a  certain  woman  of  noble  family,  and  bom  of 
rich  parents,  who  was  wholly  made  up  of  the  vanities  of  this 
world,  and  tieyond  measure  arrogant  In  all  things ;  she,  be- 
coming a  widow,  wasted  her  substance  shamelfssly,  living  a 
loose  and  profligate  life,  doing  none  of  those  things  which  are 
enjoined  by  the  Lord,  but  wallowing  like  a  swine  in  the  mire 
and  flUh  of  her  iniquities.  But  being  at  length  by  the  will 
of  God  brought  to  a  consideration  of  her  own  estate,  and  her 
mind  filled  with  consclousneis  of  the  immeasurable  offences 


**  The  Covenant  of  grace. 

That  greatest  work  of  Heaven, 

Which  whoso  claims  in  perfiect  fidth. 

His  sins  shall  be  forgiven. 

•*  Were  they  as  scarlet  red 

They  should  be  white  as  wool ; 

This  is  the  All-mighty*s  Covenant, 

Who  is  AU-merclfVil  t 

««  His  Minister  am  II 

In  his  All-mighty  name 

To  this  repentant  sinner 

Ood*s  pardon  I  proclaim  I 

<*  In  token  that  against  his  tool     * 
The  sin  shall  no  longer  stand. 
The  writing  is  effkced,  which  there 
Thou  boldest  in  thy  hand ! 

**  Angels  that  are  in  bliss  above 
This  triumph  of  Redeeming  Liove 

Will  witness,  and  Rejoice ; 
And  ye  shall  now  in  thunder  hear 

Heaven's  ratifying  voice  I  ** 

A  peal  of  thunder  shook  the  pile; 

The  Church  was  flU'd  with  light, 

And  when  the  flash  was  past,  the  Fiend 

Had  vanish'd  from  their  sight. 

He  fled  as  he  came,  but  in  anger  and  shame ; 

The  pardon  was  complete. 

And  the  impious  scroll  was  dropt,  a  blank. 

At  Eleemon's  feet  ^ 


which  she  had  committed,  she  called  to  remembranrc  the 
multitude  of  her  sins,  and  bewailed  them  penitently,  sotying. 

*  Woe  to  me  a  sinner,  how  shall  I  render  an  •ceoom  of  the 
multitude  of  my  sins  !  I  have  profaned  a  apiritual  tenple:  I 
hare  defiled  the  soul  which  inhabiteth  this  body  !  Woe  is 
roe,  woe  is  me  I  what  have  1  done  I  what  bath  beCsUen  mt  I 
Shall  I  say,  like  the  Harlot  or  the  Publican,  that  I  have 
sinned  ?  But  no  one  has  sinned  like  me  1  How,  then,  shall 
I  be  assured  that  God  will  receive  my  repentance  le  *  While 
she  meditated  in  herself  upon  these  things.  He,  who  wnuld 
that  all  should  be  saved  and  brought  back  into  the  way  of 
truth,  and  would  have  no  one  perish,  was  pleased  to  bring 
unto  her  remembrance  all  the  sins  which  she  had  committed 
from  her  youth  up.  And  she  set  down  in  writing  all  tfacee 
offences,  even  all  that  she  had  committed  f^m  her  youth  to 
this  her  elder  age ;  and,  last  of  all,  she  set  down  ooe  great 
and  heinous  sin,  the  worst  of  all ;  and  having  done  thia.  she 
folded  up  the  writing,  and  fastened  it  with  lead.  After  this, 
having  waited  till  a  convenient  season,  when  hdy  Basil  wm 
accustomed  to  go  to  the  church  that  he  might  pray  there,  she 
ran  before  to  meet  him,  and  threw  the  writing  at  his  lect.aad 
prostrated  herself  before  him,  saying.  *  O,  holy  man  of  God, 
have  compassion  upon  me  a  sinner,  yea,  the  vUest  of  sinners!* 
The  most  blessed  man  stopt  thereat,  and  asked  of  her  *  whei*- 
fore  she  thus  groaned  and  lamented  :*  and  she  said  onto  him, 

*  Saint  of  God,  see  I  have  set  down  all  my  sins  and  iniquities 
in  this  writing,  and  I  have  folded  it,  and  (kstened  It  with  lead : 
do  not  thou,  I  charge  thee,  open  it,  but  by  thy  powerful 
prayers  blot  out  all  that  is  written  therein.*  Then  the  gnat 
and  holy  Basil  held  up  the  writing,  and,  looking  toward 
Heaven,  said,  *  O  Lord,  to  Thee  alone  all  the  deeds  of  this 
woman  are  manifest !    Thou  hast  taken  away  the  sirn  of 
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the  world,  and  more  eaiily  mayest  thou  blot  out  thoie  of  this 
single  loul.  Before  thee,  indeed,  all  our  offences  are  num- 
bered ;  but  thy  mercy  la  infinite.*  Saying  thus,  he  went  Into 
the  church,  holding  the  aforesaid  writing  in  his  hand ;  and 
prostrating  himself  before  the  altar.there  he  remnined  through 
the  night,  and  on  the  morrow,  during  the  performance  of  all 
the  masses  which  were  celebrated  there,  intreating  God  for 
this  woman's  sake.  And  when  she  came  to  him,  he  gaTe  her 
the  writing,  and  said  to  her,  *  Woman,  hast  thou  heard  that 
the  remission  of  sins  can  come  from  God  alone  ? '  She  an- 
swered. '  Yea,  father  ;  and  therefore  have  I  supplicated  thee 
that  thou  shouldst  intercede  with  that  most  mercirul  God  in 
my  behalf.*  And  then  she  opened  the  writing,  and  found  that 
it  was  all  blottod  out,  sate  only  that  the  one  great,  and  roost 
heinous  tin,  still  remained  written  there.  But  she,  seeing 
that  this  great  sin  was  still  legible  as  before,  beat  her  breast 
and  began  to  bewail  herself,  and  falling  at  his  feet  again,  with 
many  teafs  she  said,  *  Hare  compassion  upon  me,  O  Senrant 
of  the  Most  High,  and  as  thou  hast  once  exerted  thyself  in 
prayer  for  all  my  sins,  and  hast  prevailed,  so  now  Intercede, 
as  thou  canst,  that  this  offence  also  may  be  blotted  out.* 
Thereat  holy  Basil  wept  for  pity ;  and  he  said  unto  her, 
*  Woman,  arise  !  I  also  am  a  sinner,  and  have  myself  need  of 
forgiveness.  He  who  hath  blotted  out  thus  much,  hath 
granted  thee  remission  of  thy  sins  as  far  as  hath  to  Him 
seemed  good  ;  and  God,  who  bath  taken  away  the  sins  of  the 
world.  Is  able  to  take  from  thee  this  remaining  sin  also ;  and 
if  thou  wilt  keep  his  commandments,  and  walk  in  his  ways, 
thou  shalt  not  only  have  forgiveness,  but  wilt  also  become 
worthy  of  glory.  But  go  thou  into  the  desert,  and  there 
thou  wilt  find  a  holy  man,  who  is  well  known  to  all  the  holy 
fathers,  and  who  is  called  Ephrsem.  Give  thou  this  writing 
to  him,  and  he  will  Intercede  for  thee,  and  will  prevail  with 
the  Lord.' 

"  The  woman  then  commended  herself  to  the  holy  Bishop's 
prayers,  and  hastened  away  Into  the  desert,  and  performed  a 
long  journey  therein.  She  came  to  the  great  and  wonderftil 
Hermit,  who  was  called  Bphrsem  by  name,  and  luwcking  at 
his  door,  she  cried  aloud,  saying,  '  Have  compassion  on  me. 
Saint  of  God,  have  compassion  on  me  I '  But  he.  having  been 
forewarned  in  spirit  concerning  the  errand  on  which  she 
came,  replied  unto  her,  saying, '  Woman,  depart,  for  I  also 
am  a  man  and  a  sinner,  standing  myself  in  need  of  an  inter- 
cessor.' But  she  held  out  the  writing,  and  said,  *  The  holy 
Archbishop  Basil  sent  me  to  tliee,  that  thou  mightest  intercede 
for  me,  and  that  therethrough  the  sin  which  is  written  herein 
might  be  blotted  out.  The  other  many  sins  holy  Basil  hath 
blotted  out  by  his  prayers :  Saint  of  God,  do  not  thou  think  it 
much  to  intercede  with  the  Lord  for  me  for  this  one  sin, 
seeing  that  I  am  sent  unto  thee  to  that  end.'  But  that  confes- 
sor made  answer, '  Ko,  daughter  !  Could  he  obtain  from  the 
Lord  the  remission  of  so  many  other  sins,  and  cannot  he  in- 
tercede and  prevail  for  this  single  one  ?  Go  thy  way  back, 
therefore,  and  tarry  not,  that  thou  mayest  And  him  before  his 
soul  be  departed  from  his  body.'  Then  the  woman  commended 
herself  to  the  holy  Confessor  Ephrsem,  and  returned  to 
Ccsarea. 

**  But,  when  she  entered  that  city,  she  met  the  persons  who 
were  bearing  the  body  of  St.  Basil  to  burial ;  seeing  which, 
she  threw  herself  upon  the  ground,  and  began  to  cry  aloud 
against  the  holy  man,  saying,  '  Woe  is  me  a  sinner,  woe  is 
me  a  lost  wretch,  woe  is  me  I  O  man  of  God,  thou  hast 
sent  me  into  the  desert,  that  thou  mightest  be  rid  of  me,  and 
not  wearied  more ;  and  behold  I  am  returned  from  my  bootless 
journey,  having  gone  over  so  great  a  way  In  vain  !  The  Lord 
God  see  to  this  thing,  and  judge  between  me  and  thee,  in- 


asmuch as  thou  couldest  have  interceded  with  him  for  me, 
and  have  prevailed,  if  thou  hadst  not  sent  me  away  to  another.* 
Saying  this,  she  threw  the  writing  upon  the  bier  whereon  the 
body  of  holy  Basil  was  borne,  and  related  before  the  people 
all  that  passed  between  them.  One  of  the  clergy  then  desiring 
to  know  what  this  one  sin  was,  took  up  the  writing,  and 
opened  It,  and  ftwnd  that  It  was  dean  blotted  out :  whereupon 
he  cried  with  a  loud  voice  unto  the  woman,  and  said,  *  O 
woman,  there  Is  nothing  written  herein !  Why  dost  thou 
consume  thyself  with  so  much  labour  and  sorrow,  not  knowing 
the  great  things  of  God  unto  thee  ward,  and  his  inscrutable 
mercies?*  Then  the  multitude  of  the  people,  seeing  this 
glorious  and  great  miracle,  glorified  God,  who  hath  such 
power,  that  he  remitteth  the  sins  of  all  who  are  living,  and 
giveth  grace  to  his  servants,  that  after  their  dcceaite  they 
should  heal  all  sickness  and  all  infirmity :  and  bath  given 
unto  them  power  for  remitting  all  sins  to  those  who  preserve 
a  right  faith  In  the  Lord,  continuing  in  good  works,  and 
glorifying  God  and  our  Lord  and  Saviour."—  f'iUe  Patrum, 
pp.  199,  160. 

"  In  the  days  of  the  blessed  Theodemlr.  Bishop  of  Com- 
postella,  there  was  a  certain  Italian,  who  had  hardly  dared 
confess  to  his  own  Priest  and  Bishop  a  certain  enormous 
crime  which  he  had  formerly  committed.  His  Bishop  having 
heard  the  confession,  and  being  struck  with  astonishment  and 
horror  at  so  great  an  oflbnce,  dared  not  appoint  what  penance 
he  should  perform.  Nerertheless,  being  moved  with  com- 
passion, be  sent  the  sinner  with  a  schedule,  in  which  the 
olfence  was  written,  to  the  Church  of  Santiago  at  Compostella, 
enjoining  him  that  he  should,  with  his  whole  heart,  implore 
the  aid  of  the  blessed  Apostle,  and  submit  himself  to  the 
sentence  of  the  Bishop  of  that  Apostolical  Church.  He  there- 
fore without  delay  went  to  Santiago  In  Galtcia,  and  there 
placed  the  schedule,  which  contained  the  statement  of  his 
crime,  upon  the  venerable  altar,  repenting  that  he  had  com- 
mitted so  great  a  sin,  and  intreating  forgiveness,  with  tears 
and  sobs,  from  God  and  the  Apostle.  This  was  on  Santiago's 
Day,  being  the  eighth  of  the  Kalends  of  August,  and  at 
the  first  hour. 

'*  When  the  blessed  Theodemlr,  Bishop  of  the  See  of  Com- 
postella, came  attired  in  his  pontificals  to  sing  mass  at  the  altar 
that  day  at  the  third  hour,  he  found  the  schedule  under  the 
covering  of  the  altar,  and  demanded  forthwith,  wherefore,  and 
by  whom  it  had  been  placed  there.  The  Penitent  upon  this 
came  forward,  and  on  his  knees  declared,  with  many  tears, 
before  all  the  people,  the  crime  which  he  had  committed,  and 
the  injunctions  which  had  been  laid  on  him  by  his  own  Bishop. 
The  holy  Bishop  then  opened  the  schedule,  and  found  nothing 
written  therein ;  it  appeared  as  if  no  letters  had  ever  been 
inscribed  there.  A  marvellous  thing,  and  an  exceeding  joy, 
for  which  great  praise  and  glory  were  Incontinently  rendered 
to  God  and  the  Apostle,  the  people  all  singing, '  This  Is  the 
Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marrellous  in  our  eyes  ! '  The  holy 
Bishop  then  of  a  truth  believing  that  the  penitent  had  oh- 
tained  forgiveness  wIthGod  through  the  merits  of  the  Apostle, 
would  impose  upon  him  no  other  peiumce  for  the  crime  which 
he  had  committed,  except  that  of  keeping  Friday  as  a  fast 
from  that  time  forth,  and  having  absolved  him  from  all  his 
other  sins,  he  dismissed  him  to  his  own  country.  Hence  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  If  any  one  shall  truly  repent,  and  going 
(nm  distant  countries  to  Galicia.  shall  there,  with  his  whole 
heart,  intreat  pardon  from  God,  and  pray  for  the  aid  of  the 
blessed  Santiago,  the  record  of  his  misdeeds  shall,  without  all 
doubt,  be  blotted  out  for  ever.*'— v#cla  SS.  Jul.  ti  vL  p.  M. 

There  is  a  miracle  of  the  same  kind  related  of  St.  Antonio, 
. .  and  probably  many  other  examples  might  be  found. 
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"  Ra  simUii  ftcUt ;  sed  quid  mihi  fingere  prodest." 

(Hid,  Met.  xiU.  t.  935. 

"  Hear  also  no  lean  story  of  theirs !  "~'Ligh(foot. 


Thb  Legend  (for  a  genuine  Legend  it  is)  which  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  the  ensuing  Ballad,  is  related  by  Bishop 
Patrick  in  his  Parable  of  the  Pilgrim,  (ch.  xxxr.  pp.  4S0 
-^34.)  Udalap  Rhys  relates  it  in  his  Tour  through  Spain 
and  Portugal,  (pp.  35— 3M.)  Both  these  writers  refer  to 
Lucius  Marineus  Siculus  as  their  authority.  And  it  is  told 
also  in  the  Journal  du  Foyage  d'Espagne,  (Paris,  IAG9,)  by 
a  Comeiiler  who  was  attached  to  the  French  Embassy  in 
that  country,  (p.  IS.) 

The  story  may  liliewlse  be  found  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum.  A 
duplicate  of  the  principal  miracle  occurs  in  the  third  volume 
for  the  month  of  May,  (die  12i,  p.  171.),  and  Is  there  as. 
cribed  to  S .  Domingo  de  la  Calsada,  the  author,  Luis  de 
la  Vega,  contending,  that  both  relations  are  to  be  received 
as  true,  the  BolUndist  (Henschenius)  contrariwise  opining 
that  they  are  distinct  miracles,  but  leaving  thft  reader  ne. 
vertheless  to  determine  freely  for  himself  "  utrum  id  malit, 
an  vero  credere  velit,  unicnm  durataxat  esse  quod  sub 
quadam  circumstantiarum  varietate  refertur  ut  geminum." 

In  the  sixth  volume  of  the  same  worit,  for  the  month  of  July, 
{die  25A,)  the  legend  of  the  Pilgrim  is  twice  told,  once 
(p.  Ah.)  as  occurring  to  a  native  of  Utrecht,  (Cspsariut 
Heisterbachensis  is  the  authority,)  once  as  having  befallen 
a  German  at  Thoulouse  (p.  60.) ;  the  latter  story  is  In  the 
collection  of  Santiago's  miracles,  which  Pope  Calixtus  II. 
is  said  to  have  compiled.  The  extract  from  Lucius  Mari- 
neus Siculus  may  idso  be  seen  there.  It  is  here  annexed 
as  it  stands  in  the  fifth  book  of  that  author's  work,  De  Rebut 
Hitpanitt  mrmorabilibus. 

**  In  antiquissim&  civitate  quam  Sancti  Dominici  Calciafcrasls 
Tulgus  api>ellat,  gallum  vidimus  et  gallinam,  qui  dum  vix- 
erunt,  cujus  coloris  fuiesent  ignoramus:  posteavero  cum 
Jugulati  fuissrnt  et  assi,  candidissimi  revlxerunt,  magnam 
Dei  potentiam  summumque  miraculum  referentes.  CuJus 
rei  Veritas  et  ratio  sic  se  habct.  Vir  quidam  probus  et 
amicus  Dei,  et  uxor  ejus,  optima  roulier,  cum  filio  adole- 
fcentulo  magnae  probitatis,  ad  Sanctum  Jacobum  Compo- 
stellam  proficiscentes,  in  banc  urt>em  itineris  labore  defesst 
ingrediuntur,  et  quiescendi  gratlA  resUterunt  in  domo 
cujusdam  qui  adultam  filiam  habebat.  Quae  cum  adolescen. 
tem  pnlchri  facie  vidisset,  ejus  amore  capta  est.  Et  cum 
juvenis  ab  ea  requisitus  atque  vexatus.  ejus  voto  repug> 
nassct,  amorem  convertit  in  odium,  et  ei  nocere  cupiens, 
tempore  quo  discedere  volebant  ejus  cucuUo  crateram  sul 
patris  clam  reposuit.  Cumqueperegrinimanediscessissent, 
exclamavit  puella  coram  parentibus  crateram  sibl  fUisse  sub> 
reptam.  Quod  audiens  Pnetor  satellites  confestim  mislt,  ut 
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peregrinos  reducerent.  Qui  cum  ▼enlssent,  poella  consdaari 
sceleris  accessit  ad  juvenem  et  crateram-  eruit  e  cnculfaii 
Quapropter  comperto  delicto.  Juvenis  in  campum  produccos 
iniqui  sententii  et  sine  culp4  laqueo  suspensus  est :  nise- 
rique  parentes  cum  (Ilium  dcploraasent,  poatea  disccdenta 
Compostellam  |iervenerunt.  Ubl  aolutis  votis  et  Deo  gratios 
agentes  subinde  redeuntes  ad  locum  pervenerunt  ut»i  fifai 
erat  suspensua,  et  mater  multis  perfuaa  lacrymls  ad  fitjua 
accessit,  multi^m  desuadente  marito.    Cumque  fUhuD  so- 
spiceret,  dixit  el  Alius,  *  Bfater  mea  noli  Here  auper  me :  ego 
enim  vivus  sum,  quonlam  Virgo  Dei  genetriz,  ct  SancCM 
Jacobus  me  sustinent  et  servant  Incolumem.  Vade  charif- 
sima  mater  ad  judicem  qui  me  Iklsd  condemnavit,  et  die  d 
me  Tivere  propter  innocentiam  meam,  ut  me  Uberari  JiMmt, 
tibique  restituat.'    Properat  solicita  mater,  et  pr«  oiaio 
gaudio  flens  uberlus,  Prctorem  convenit  in  mensA 
tem,   qui   gallum  et   gallinam   auoa    adndere 
'  Praetor,  inquit.  Alius  meus  vivit ;  Jube  solvi. 
Quod  cum  audisset.  Praetor,  existimans  earn  quod  dkebil 
propter  amorem  matemum  somniasse,  respondit  aabiidws, 
'  Quid  hoc  est,  bona  mulier  ?  Ne  Callaria  I  sic  cnini  vivit 
Alius  tuus,  ut  vivunt  has  avea  1 '  Et  vix  hoc  dixent  €■■ 
gallus  et  gallhna  saltaverunt  in  menaA,  statinque  g*"— 
cantavit.    Quod  cum   Prctor  vidisset  attonltas  cooUbiw 
egreditur,  vocat  sacerdotes  et  cives.  proAdscuotnr  «i  jv 
venum  suspensum :  et  invenerunt  incolumem  Taldeqae  ke- 
tantem,  et  parentibus  restituunt ;  domumqoe  rererai  f  i»«m 
capiunt  et  gallinam,  et  in  ecdesiam  tranaferont  a^ni 
solemnitate.  Qu«  ibi  dausae  res  admirabilet  et  Dei  poten- 
tiam testlflcantes  observantur,  ubl  septennio  TiToat ;  hooc 
enim  terminum  Deus  lllis  instituit  {  et  in  floe  tepteiM 
antequam  moriantur,pullum  relinquunt  et  puUam  Md  eokvto 
et  magnitudinif ;   et  hoc  At  in  eA  eccIesiA  quolibat  sep- 
tennio.  Magnae  quoque  admirationia  eat,  quod  '^^rtn  per 
banc  urbem  transeuntes  peregrini,  qui  nmt  tn»mnCT^hni^ 
gain  hujus  et  gallinss  plumam  capiunt,  et  nomqoam  IBis 
plumn  deficiunt.    Hoc  ego  testor.  propterea  qnod  vidi  at 
Interim,  plumamquemecumfero.** — Eerum  Uitpmu^nm 
SeriptoreSt  t.  11.  p.  806. 
Luis  de  la  Vega  agrees  with  Marineus  Siculus  in  all  tke 
particulars  of  this  perpetual  miracle,  except  the  latter ; 
"  sed  scriptorem  ilium  Actionis  argult,  quod  asserat,  p(ii> 
mas  galli  et  gallins,  qua;  quotidie  peregrlnis  iliac  trasseiiB. 
tlbus    distribuuntur,    prodigiose    multiplicari :    aflmtf 
autem  tamquam  testis  oculatua,  in  eA  ecdesiA  «i*-iy>-*-" 
esse  quemdam  dericum,   qui  pluroas   illaa  cooaervlt  it 
peregrlnis  diatribuit ;  at  negat  continuum  mnltipUoMiieli 
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miraculum  k  Marineo  Siculo  tam  confidenter  assertum.  In 
eA  urbe  videri,  aut  patrarL  Multii  tamen  probare  nlUtur 
rellqua  orania  prodigia  esse  Tera,  teitaturque  ad  perpe- 
tuam  rei  memoriam  in  luperiori  ecclefiae  parte  omnium 
oculis  exponi  idem  patibulum.in  quoperegriniu  Buipentui 
fait.*'— Acta  Sanctorum,  Jul.  t.  vi.  p.  46. 


PRELUDE. 


<*  Tell  iu  a  story,  old  Robin  Ony  I 

This  merry  Christmas  time  ; 

We  are  all  in  our  glory,  so  tell  us  a  story. 

Either  in  prose,  or  in  rhyme. 

"  Open  your  budget,  old  Robin  Gray  I 

We  very  well  know  it  is  full ; 

Come  !  out  with  a  murder, . .  a  Goblin, . .  a  Ghost, 

Or  a  tale  of  a  Cock  and  a  Bull !" 

"  I  have  no  tale  of  a  Cock  and  a  Bull, 

My  good  little  women  and  men ; 

But 't  will  do  as  well,  perhaps,  if  I  tell 

A  talc  of  a  Cock  and  a  Hen." 


INTRODUCTION. 

Tou  have  all  of  you  heard  of  St  James  for  Spain 

As  one  of  the  Champions  Seven, 

Who,  having  been  good  Knights  on  Earth, 

Became  Hermits,  and  Saints  in  Heaven. 


1  The  marble  ihip  I  hare  not  found  any  where  except  in 
Gcddes,  who  must  have  found  it  in  some  version  of  the  legend 
which  has  not  fallen  into  my  hands.  But  that  the  ship  was 
made  of  marble  I  believe  to  be  quite  as  true  as  any  other  part 
of  the  legend  of  Santiago. .  .  Whether  of  marble  or  not,  it  was 
a  miraculous  ship  which,  without  oars  or  sails,  performed  the 
voyage  from  Joppa  to  Iria  Flava,  now  El  Padron,  in  Galida, 
in  seven  days. 

Classical  fables  were  still  so  passable  when  the  Hittoria 
CompoMlHana  was  written,  that  the  safe  passage  of  this  ship 
over  the  Syrtes,  and  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  is  ascribed 
to  the  presiding  hand  of  Providence.  —  £»pafla  Sagrada, 
t.  XX.  p-  6. 

3  How  the  body  came  to  leave  its  head  behind  is  a  drcum* 
stance  which  has  not  been  accounted  for:  and  yet  it  requires 
explanation,  because  we  are  assured  that  Santiago  took  par- 
ticular care  not  to  part  with  his  head,  when  it  was  cut  off. 

"  At  the  moment,"  says  tlie  Annalist  of  Galicia,  "  when  the 
cruel  executioner  severed  from  its  neck  the  precious  head  of 
the  sacred  Apostle,  the  body  miraculously  raised  its  hands 
and  caught  it,  and  in  that  posture  it  continued  till  night. 
The  astonished  Jews  attempted  to  separate  it,  but  in  vain ; 
for  upon  touching  the  venerable  corpse  their  arms  became 
cold,  as  if  frozen,  and  they  remained  without  the  use  of  them." 

/Haits  de  Galicia^  por  El  Doctor  D.  Frandsco  Xavier 

Manuel  de  la  Huerta  y  Vega.    Santiago,  1733. 

**  Cortada  la  cabeza  no  dio  en  tierra. 

Que  por  virtud  de  Dios,  el  con  las  manos. 
Antes  que  cayga  al  suelo  i  si  la  afierra. 
Que  no  pueden  quitarsela  tyranos." 
Ckristoval  de  Mesa :  El  Patron  de  Etpafla,  f.  63. 

Perhaps  his  companions  dropped  it  on  their  way  to  the 
coast,  for  the  poet  tells  us  they  travelled  in  the  dark,  and  in  a 
hurry:  — 


Their  history  once  was  in  good  repute. 

And  so  it  ought  to  be  still; 

Little  fHends,  I  dare  say  you  have  read  it: 

And  if  not,  why  I  hope  you  wilL 

Of  this  St  James  that  book  proclaims 

Great  actions  manifold. 

But  more  amazing  are  the  things 

Which  of  him  in  Spain  are  told. 

How  once  a  ship  of  marble  made,i 

Came  sailing  o'er  the  sea, 

Wherein  his  headless  corpse  was  laid,^ 

Perfumed  with  sanctity. 

And  how,  though  then  he  had  no  head, 

He  afterwards  had  two,' 

Which  both  worked  miracles  so  well. 

That  it  was  not  possible  to  tell 

The  false  one  from  the  true.-* 

And  bow  he  used  to  fight  the  Moors,^ 
Upon  a  milk-white  charger : 

Large  tales  of  him  the  Spaniards  tell, 
Munchausen  tells  no  larger. 

But  in  their  cause  of  latter  years 

He  has  not  been  so  hearty  ; 

For  that  he  never  struck  a  stroke  is  plain. 

When  our  Duke,  in  many  a  hard  campaign, 

Beat  the  French  armies  out  of  Spain, 

And  conquer'd  Buonaparte. 


*'  Cubiertos  de  la  nocbe  con  el  manto 
Sin  que  ningun  contrario  los  impida, 
Mas  presto  que  si  fueran  i  galope, 
Llevan  el  cuerpo  i  la  ciudad  de  Jope." 

lb.  f.  65. 

But  according  to  the  Hittoria  Compostelana,  (Espafia,  Sa- 
grada, t.  XX.  p.  6.)  there  is  the  testimony  of  Pope  St.  Leo, 
that  the  original  head  came  with  the  body. 

s  This  is  a  small  allowance,  and  must  be  understood  with 
reference  to  the  two  most  authentic  ones  in  that  part  of  tbe 
world, . .  that  at  Braga,  and  one  of  the  two  at  Compoetella. 

It  is  a  common  thing  for  Saints  to  be  polycephalous  ;  and 
Santiago  is  almost  as  great  a  pluralist  in  heads  as  St.  John 
the  Baptist  has  been  made  by  the  dealers  in  relics.  There 
are  some  half  dozen  heads,  and  almost  as  many  whole  bodies 
ascribed  to  him,  .  .  all  in  good  odolir,  all  having  worked 
miracles,  and  all,  beyond  a  doubt,  equally  authentic. 

*  Whereby,  my  little  fHends,  we  see 

That  an  original  may  sometimes  be 
Mo  better  than  its  fac-simile  ; 
A  usefiil  truth  I  trow, 
YThich  picture-buyers  wo'n't  believe. 
But  which  picture-dealers  know 

Young  Connoisseurs  who  will  be ! 

Remember  1  say  this, . . 

For  your  benefit  hereafter, . . 

In  a  parenthesis. 

And  not  to  interrupt 

The  order  of  narration. 

This  warning  shall  be  printed 

By  way  of  annotation. 

>  Most  appropriately  therefore,  according  to  P.  Sautel,  was 
he  called  Boanerges :  — 
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Tet  still  they  worship  him  in  Spain, 

And  believe  in  him  with  might  and  main  -.1 

Santiago  there  they  call  him  ;^ 

And  If  any  one  there  should  doubt  these  tales, 

They've  an  Inquisition  to  maul  him.^  * 


**  Conspidtur  media  catapbractiu  in  aere  doctor, 
Qui  dedit  In  trepidam  barbara  ca*tra  fugam. 
Tarn  cito  tarn  ralidc  cur  terga  dedere  phalangei  ? 
Nimirum  Tonitru  Fillus  IsU  patrat." 

Anntu  Sacer  PoetiaUt  vol.  it.  p.  33. 

..."  ilendo  ac£  en  Egpalla  nuestro  amparo  7  defenia  en  las 
guernis,  mereci6  con  raxon  eite  uombre :  pues  mas  feros  que 
trueno  ni  rayo  espantaba,  con Aindia  j  detharataba  loi  grandes 
exercitos  de  lot  Moros."  —  Mora/es^  Cortmiea  Gem.de  Es^ 
'ptMUt  1.  tx.  c.  tU.  \  4. 

"  Vitoria  Espafla.  vltorla, 
que  tienes  en  tu  defenta, 
uno  de  los  Dose  Pares ; 
mas  no  de  nacion  Francesa. 
Hijo  ei  tuyo,  j  tantos  mata, 
que  parece  que  su  Aiena 
excede  i  la  da  la  muerte 
quando  mas  furiosa  y  presta.*' 

Ledesma^  Coneeptoa  E^tMtmaleSt  p.  943. 

The  SpanUh  Clergy  had  a  powerful  motive  for  propagating 
these  fables ;  their  PrivUegio  de  los  notos  being  one  of  the 
most  gainful,  as  well  as  most  impudent  forgeries,  that  ever 
was  committed. 

'*  The  two  sons  of  Zebedee  manifested,'*  says  Morales, 
**  their  courage  and  great  heart,  and  the  bith  which  was 
strengthening  in  them,  by  their  eagerness  to  revenge  the  in- 
jury done  to  their  liinsman  and  master  when  the  Samaritans 
would  not  receive  him  into  their  city.  Then  Santiago  and 
St.  John  distinguished  themselves  from  the  other  Apostles, 
by  coming  forward,  and  saying  to  our  Saviour,  *  Lord,  wilt 
thou  that  we  command  fire  to  come  down  from  Heaven  and 
consume  them  ? '  It  seems  as  if  (according  to  the  Castilian 
proverb  concerning  liinkraen)  their  blood  boiled  in  them  to 
kill  and  to  destroy,  because  of  the  part  which  they  had  in  his. 
But  be  not  in  such  haste,  O  glorious  Apostle  Santiago,  to 
shed  the  blood  of  others  for  Christ  your  cousin*german !  It 
will  not  be  long  before  you  will  give  it  to  him,  and  for  him 
will  give  all  your  own.  Let  him  first  shed  his  for  you,  that, 
when  yours  shall  be  mingled  with  it  by  another  new  tie  of 
spiritual  relationship,  and  by  a  new  friendship  in  martyrdom, 
it  shall  be  more  esteemed  by  him.  and  held  in  great  account. 
Let  the  debt  be  well  made  out,  that  the  payment  may  be  the 
more  due.  Let  the  benefit  be  completed,  that  you  may  make 
the  recompense  under  greater  obligation,  and  with  more  wilL 
Then  will  it  be  worth  more,  and  manifest  more  gratitude. 
Learn  meantime  from  your  Master,  that  love  is  not  shown  In 
killing  and  destroying  the  souls  of  others  fur  the  beloved, 
but  in  mortifying  and  offering  your  own  to  death.  This, 
which  is  the  height  and  perfection  of  love,  your  Master  will 
teach  you,  and  thenceforth  you  will  not  content  yourself  with 
anything  less.  And  if  you  are  desirous,  for  Christ's  sake,  to 
smite  and  slay  his  enemies,  have  patience  awhile,  fierce 
Saint  !  (Santo  ferox.)  There  will  come  a  time  when  you 
shall  wage  war  for  your  Master,  sword  in  hand,  and  in  your 
person  shall  slaughter  myriads  <md  myriads  of  Moors,  his 
wicked  enemies  ! "  —  Coront'ca  General  de  Etpana^  I.  ix. 
c.  vU.  \  8. 

An  old  hymn,  which  was  formerly  used  in  the  service  of  his 
day,  likens  this  Apostle  to  ...  a  Lion's  whelp ! 

**  Electus  hie  Apostolus, 
Decerns  et  amabilis, 

*  For  notes  >  and  *,  see 


At  CompostelU  In  his  Chimdi 
Hia  body  imd  one  hnd 
Have  been  for  some  eight  hundred 
By  Pilgrims  visited.  4 


Veint  Leonls  catulus 
Vldt  bella  certaminU.** 

DiH  TmieUtm^rB. 

**  Thirty-eight  visible  appearances,**  saya  the  Padre  Maeslr 
Fray  Felipe  de  la  Gandara,  Chronicler  General  of  the  Kiof- 
dom  of  Gallcia, .  .  '*  thirty-eight  visible  appearances,  in  as 
many  different  battles,  aiding  and  favourinK  the  Spaniards, 
are  recounted  by  the  very  learned  Don  Miguel  Eree  Glmcna 
in  his  most  erudite  and  laborious  work  upoo  the  Preacbhig  of 
Santiago  In  Spain  ;  firom  which  work  the  ilHutr^umm 
Doctor  Don  Antonio  Calderon  has  collected  them  In  his  book 
upon  the  Excellendes  of  this  Apostle.  And  I  hold  It  for 
certain  that  his  appearances  have  been  naany  more ;  and  tkat 
In  every  victory,  which  the  Spaniards  have  achieved  over 
their  enemies,  this  their  Great  Captain  has  been  present  «itb 
his  favour  and  Intercession.*'—  Avmm§  i  TWsiis/bs  del  Bern 
de  Galicia,  p.  648. 

The  Chronlsta  General  proceeds  to  say  that  Gallda  may  be 
especially  proud  of  its  part  In  all  these  victories,  the  Saial 
having  publicly  prided  himself  upon  his  connection  with  thsi 
kingdom  ;  for  being  asked  in  battle  once,  who  and  what  he 
was  (being  a  stranger),  he  replied,  "  I  am  a  Soldier,  a  Klos* 
man  of  the  Eternal  King,  a  Citiaen  and  inhabitant  of  Coai- 
postella,  and  my  name  is  James.*'  For  this  flict  the  Chrasi- 
der  assures  us  that  a  book  of  manuscript  aermooa,  preachsd 
in  Paris  three  centuries  before  his  time  by  a  Frandacan  Friar, 
is  suflldent  authority  :  "es  valiente  autoridad  I  **^Jrwuti 
Triunfoe  del  Reino  de  GaUda,  p.  649. 

1 . . .  '*  calamo  describi  vlx  potest,  aut  verbis  expfimUqaaalB 
In  Jacobum  Apostolum  HispanI  amore  ferantur,  quam  Itaao 
irfetatis  sensu  festos  ilUusdies  et  memoriam  criebrent;  qoan 
se  suaque  omnia  illius  fidel  et  dlentelae  devovMmt ;  Ipstos 
auspiclis  bellicas  expeditiones  suscipere  et  cooScere  soUd,  et 
Jacob!  nomine  quasi  tesserA  ae  miUtes  illiaa  ease  proftarL 
Cum  pugnam  Ineunt,  ut  sibi  animos  (aciant  et  hoetHms  tar- 
rorem  incutiant,  in  priml,  quae  vehemmtlor  ease  aolet,  ha* 
preaaione,  lilam  vocem  intonant,  Soiicte  Jaeoke,  mrge  Hit- 
patua,  hoc  est.  Santiago,  derra  Heapanka  /  militari  se  fllfi 
Sacramento  addicunt ;  et  illuatriaalmo  Eqaltnm  Ordine  Ja* 
cobi  nomine  inatltuto,  eiuaque  nuroini  aacro,  cv^qm  Rex  ir«« 
CathoUcus  Magnus  Magister  et  Rector  est ;  ejus  se  obaequiU 
dedicant  et  legibus  adstringunt,  ut  uulUua  erga  qucmquua 
alium  Sanctum  Patronum  gentis  dariora  extmt.  qnam  Hii- 
panicc  erga  Jacobum  amoris  et  rdigionia  indicia.  Quin 
verd  bene  respondeat  huic  amorl  et  pietati  Aposurina.  curi 
et  solidtudlne  Patris  et  PatronI,  ex  rebus  i  aula  cUentibos, 
ejus  auxilio,  praclard  gestis,  satis  constat,  turn  in  Ipsa  His- 
pania,  turn  in  utrAque.  ad  orientem  eC  ocddentem  sdefa 
Indii,  Hispanorum  et  Lusitanorum  armla  subactA.  et  lUonna 
operA  et  industrlA  ublque  locorum  propagati  ChristianA  reli- 
gione."— P.  AtU.  Maeedo,  Dni  Tmielmres  Orbit  CkruHam, 
p.  2S8. 

2  "  The  true  name  of  this  Saint,"  says  Ambrosio  de  Morales. 
"  was  Jacobo  (that  is,  according  to  the  Spanish  fonn).  takn 
with  little  difference  from  that  of  the  Patriarch  Jacob  A 
greater  is  that  which  we  Spaniards  have  made,  comptinff  the 
word  little  by  little,  till  it  has  become  the  very  dlArent  one 
which  we  now  use.  From  Santo  Jacobo  we  shortened  it,  si 
we  commonly  do  with  proper  names,  and  said  Santo  Jaco. 
We  dipt  it  again  after  thia  abbreviation,  and  by  *»^t^ 
away  one  letter,  and  changing  another,  made  It  into  Saitfiafo. 
The  alteration  did  not  atop  here ;  but  because  Tago  or  TUfo 
by  itself  did  not  sound  diatinctly  and  well,  we  began  to  call  it 
Diago,  as  may  be  seen  in  Spanish  writings  of  two  or  tkics 

the  two  fd^owing  psges. 
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Old  scores  might  there  be  clean  rubb*d  off. 

And  tickets  there  were  given 

To  clear  all  toll  gates  on  the  way 

Between  the  Churchyard  and  Heaven. 

jndn'd  years  old.    At  but,  hAvIng  pasted  throagh  all  these 

uutions,  we  rested  with  Diego  for  the  ordinary  name,  re- 

rving  that  of  Santiago  when  we  speak  of  the  Saint.*'—  C0- 

tiica  General  de  EtjttAa^  1.  ix.  c.  vii.  }  3. 

Florez  pursues  the  corruption  farther :  **  nombrandole  por 

Toz  Latlna  Jacobus  Jpostolus^  con  abreriadon  y  viilgaridad 

tcobo  Apostoio^  6  Giacomo  Postolo,  6  Jiac  Apotlol.**  •—  £«- 

ifla  Sagrada^  t.  xix.  p.  71 . 

It  has  not  been  explained  how  Jack  In  this  country  was 

finsferred  from  James  to  John. 

The  Prior  Cayrasco  de  Figueroa  assures  us  that  St.  James 

IS  a  gentleman,  his  lather  Zebodee  being 

**  Varon  de  ilustre  sangre  y  Galileo, 
Pueito  que  usava  el  arte  piscatoria. 
Que  entonces  no  era  illicito,  ni  feo, 
Ni  aora  en  muchas  partes  menos  gloria, 
La  gente  principal  tener  ofido, 
O  por  su  menester,  6  su  exercido." 

Temph  MUitamte^  p.  ill.  p.  81. 

Morales  also  takes  some  pains  to  establish  this  point.  Zebe. 
e,  he  assures  us,  "  era  hombre  prindpal,  seflor  de  un  navio, 
n  que  seguia  la  pesca:"  and  it  is  clear,  he  says,  **como 
dre  y  hijos  legulan  este  trato  de  la  pesqueria  honradamente, 
u  como  scffores  que  como  oficiales  1  **—  Cbron^  Oen.  de 
tpalla^  l.ix.  c.  Til.  $3. 
'  Under  the  dominion  of  that  atrocious  Tribunal  Ambrosio 

Morales  might  truly  say,  '*  no  one  will  dare  deny  that  the 
dy  of  the  glorious  Apostle  is  in  the  dty  which  is  named 
:er  him,  and  that  it  was  brought  thither,  and  afterwards 
tcovered  there  by  the  great  miracles,"  .  .  of  which  he  pro- 
eds  to  give  an  account.  "  People  hare  been  burnt  for  less," 
as  a  fellow  at  Leeds  said  the  other  day  of  a  woman  whom 

Ruapected  of  bewitching  him. 

There  is  nothing  of  which  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  an- 
ors  have  boasted  with  greater  complacency  and  pleasure 
an  of  the  said  Inquisition.  A  notable  example  of  this  is 
brded  in  the  following  passage  from  the  Templo  Mitttanie^ 
0$  Sanlorum,  y  Triumpkos  de  sus  FirtudeM,  by  D.  Barto- 
nc  Cayra>co  de  Figueroa,  Prior  and  Canon  of  the  Cathedral 
lurch  of  Grand  Canary.    (Lisbon,  1613.) 

"  Gloriosa  Espafla. 

Aunque  de  mucho  puedes  gloriarte, 
No  esti  en  esso  el  valor  que  te  acompafia, 
Sioo  en  tener  la  Fe  por  estandarte : 
For  csta  la  provinda  mas  estrafla, 

Y  todo  el  orbe  teme  de  enojarte ; 

Por  esta  de  tu  nombre  tiembla  el  mundo 

Y  el  cavernoso  Tartaro  profundo. 

"  Agradecelo  i  Dios  de  cuya  mano 
Precede  toda  gracia,  toda  gloria ; 

Y  despues  del  al  Principe  Christiano, 
Philipo  digno  de  Immortal  memoria : 
Porque  con  su  govierno  soberano, 
Cou  su  justlcia,  y  su  ptedad  notoria, 
Estas  assegurada,  y  defendida, 

De  todos  los  peligros  desta  Tida. 

'*  Este  gran  Rey  decora  tu  terrene 
Con  veynte  y  dos  insignes  fortalezas, 
Cuyos  ftiertes  Alcaydes  ponen  freno 
A  todas  las  tartaricas  braveaas : 

Y  con  temor  del  male,  honor  del  bueno, 
Castigan  las  malicias,  y  simpleias 

De  hereticas  palabras  y  opiniones. 
Que  son  las  veynte  7  dos  Inquisidonet. 


Some  went  for  payment  of  a  vow 

In  time  of  trouble  made ; 

And  some  who  found  that  pilgriroage 

Was  a  pleasant  sort  of  trade. 

**  De  la  Imperial  Toledo  es  la  primera ; 
De  la  Real  Sevilla  la  segonda, 
De  Cordova  la  ilustre  la  tercera. 
La  quarta  de  Granada  la  fecunda : 
Tambien  en  Calahorra  la  vandera 
De  la  sagrada  Inquiaicion  se  funda, 

Y  margaritas  son  desta  corona, 
Zaragosa,  Valencia,  Barcelona. 

*'  Tambien  Valbulolid  avent^jada: 
Despues  del  gran  incendio,  en  edifido ; 
Cuenca,  M  urcia,  Llerena  celebrada 
En  mucha  antiguedad  del  Santo  Ofido: 
En  Galida  assi  mismo  esta  fundada 
Torre  deste  santissimo  exerdcio. 
En  Evora,  en  Coimbra,  en  Ullsipo, 
Que  ya  la  Lusitanla  et  de  PhiUpo. 

**  Tambien  SIdlia  en  esta  rira  pefla 
De  la  Importante  Inquisicion  estriva  i 

Y  Gran  Canaria  en  publica  resefia 
Los  adversaries  de  U  F6  derriba : 
Las  islas  de  Mallorca  y  de  Cerdefla, 

Y  el  gran  Reyno  que  ftie  de  Ataballpo, 

Y  la  postrera  desta  heroyca  suma 
Es  la  ciudad  que  fUe  de  Hotezuma. 

**  Sobre  estas  fortalexas  de  Importancia 
Esta  la  general  torre  supreme, 
Fundada  sobre  altissima  constaoda, 
Cubierta  de  Catolica  diadema : 
De  cuya  soberana  vigilancia, 
Resplendedente  lux,  vlrtud  estrema. 
Precede  k  las  demas,  la  ftiena,  el  brio, 
El  Christiano  valor,  el  poderio. 

**  Estes  pues  son  los  celebres  CattUloi, 
De  la  Tk  verdaderos  dofensores. 
Que  con  habltos  roxos  y  araarillos, 
Castigan  los  heretycos  errores : 

Y  i  los  pechos  Catolicos  senxillos, 
De  la  verdad  Christiana  zeladores, 
Les  dan  el  justo  premio,  honor  devido, 
De  la  virtud  heroyca  merecido." 

The  Poet  proceeds  to  eulogize  Santiago  as  having  been  the 
founder  in  Spain  of  that  faith  for  the  defence  and  promotion 
of  which  these  two-and-twenty  Castles  were  erected. 

**  Pues  si  en  el  mundo  es  digno  de  memoria 
El  fundador  de  una  ciudad  terrene  ; 

Y  luego  es  celebrada  en  large  historia 
El  inventor  de  alguna  cosa  buena. 

Quo  premio  le  daras  ?  que  honor  ?  que  gloria  ? 
Felice  Espafla,  de  virtudes  llena, 
Al  que  fue  de  la  F%  que  aqui  reflero. 
En  tus  Provlncias  fUndador  primero  ? 

**  Rason  ser£,  que  sa  memoria  sea 
En  todo  tu  distrito  eternlzada, 

Y  que  en  aqueste  Santoral  se  lea 
(Aunque  con  dd>il  pluma)  celebrada : 
Pues  alto  Espafla,  porque  el  mundo  vea 
Que  puedes  en  la  F6  mas  que  en  la  eapada. 
Da  me  atentos  oydoa  entretanto 

Que  de  tu  Cavallerp  ilustre  canto. 
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And  some,  I  trow,  because  it  was 

Believed,  as  well  as  said. 

That  all,  who  in  their  mortal  stage 

Did  not  perform  this  pilgrimage, 
Must  make  it  when  they  were  dead,  t* 

"  Oyganme  1m  magnanimot  guerrerot 
Que  ponen  freno  al  barbaro  detpecho, 

Y  en  especial  aquellot  Cavalleros 

Que  adornan  de  su  iniinia  roxa  el  pecho : 
Veran  que  los  blasones  ? erdaderoi 
Se  alcanian.  imiundo  en  dlcho  y  hecho 
Al  Efpaflol  caudillo  Santiago 
Gran  zelador  del  Agareno  ettrago.** 

P.m.  p. 81. 

...."&  rftitar  el  cuerpo  santo 
Todo  fiel  Christiano  la  tU  toma : 
Adonde  riene  peregrino  tanto 
Como  i  Jenualem.  y  como  k  Roma, 
Que  i  el  de  tierra  j  mar  por  los  caminos 
Vienen  de  todo  el  mundo  peregrinos. 

**  Varia  gente  fiel,  pueblo  devoto, 
El  Santuarlo  celebre  frequenta, 
Aciide  el  casi  nautVago  plloto, 
Libre  de  la  maritima  tormenta : 
Que  del  mar  combatido  hixo  Toto, 
Teniendo  de  salvar  el  alma  cuenta. 
Que  de  la  tempettad  casi  sin  habla. 
Con  la  vida  salio  sobre  una  tabla. 

"  El  coxo  del  lugar  propio  se  alexa 
De  una  asemila  6  carro  hecho  carga, 

Y  representa  su  piadosa  quexa, 

De  aquella  enfermedad  prolixa  j  larga: 
Buelre  en  sus  pies,  j  las  muletas  dexa, 

Y  de  algtma  piadoso  obra  se  encarga, 
Gratiflcando  con  palabras  santas, 
Poder  bolver  tobre  sus  propias  plantai. 

**  El  que  ]ra  tuvo  tIsU,  y  no  tiene  ojos, 
Al  Teroplo  viene  del  Apoitol  Diego, 
Haze  oracion.  y  postrase  de  hinojos, 
BuelTe  con  luz,  aviendo  entrado  ciego : 

Y  ojot  de  cera  dexa  por  despojos, 

De  que  alcaac6  salud  su  humilde  ruego, 

Y  en  recompensa  de  la  nueva  vista, 
Rs  del  raro  mllagro  coronlsta. 

**  El  que  hablar  no  puede,  aunque  con  lengua 
Que  subito  accidente  hizo  mudo, 
Pide  remedio  de  su  falta  y  mengua. 
Con  un  ionido  balbuciente  y  nido  : 
Su  devocion  humilde  su  mid  mengua, 

Y  pudiendo  dezir  lo  que  no  pudo, 
Con  nueva  tos,  y  con  palabras  claras. 
Haze  gracias  por  dadivaa  tan  raras. 

"  Si  aqueste  viene  de  sus  roierobros  manco, 

Y  aquel  sordo  del  todo,  otro  contrecho, 
Con  todos  el  Apostol  es  tan  franco. 
Con  su  medio  con  Dios  es  de  prorecho : 
Cada  qual  con  alegre  habito  bianco, 
Buelve  de  su  demanda  satisfecho, 
Dando  buelta  i  su  lierra  los  dolientet, 
Sanos  de  enfermedades  dlferentes. 

"  A  quien  de  prislon  saca,  6  cautlverio, 
Remedia  enfermos,  muertos  resucita, 
Da  i  los  desconsolados  refrigerio, 

Y  dlferentes  aflicciones  quita : 


Some  upon  penance  Ibr  their  sins, 

In  penon,  or  by  attorney; 

And  some  who  were,  or  had  been  sfck ; 

And  some  who  thought  to  cheat  Old  Nick ; 

And  some  who  liked  the  journey  : 


Sobre  toda  dolencia  tieiM  Impetio 

La  milagroaa  (kbrica  bendita. 

Libra  de  muerte  en  agua,  en  hierro,  en  fuego. 

El  cuerpo  santo  del  Apoatol  Diego. 

**  Da  toda  alma  flel  gracias  al  delo. 
Que  perdonado  al  pecador  que  yenra. 
Para  remedio  suyo,  y  su  consoelo, 
Tal  Men  el  Reyno  de  Galiila  enderra: 
Para  que  venga  desde  todo  el  auelo 
A  las  postreras  partes  de  la  tierra, 
Todo  flel  Catolico  Christiano, 
A  implorar  el  auxilio  soberano.** 

Cristoeal  de  Mesa,  El  Patrom  de  EtpaMm,  ff.  IzzlL  p.  1 

Tho  high  altar  at  Compostella  Is,  as  all  tha  altars  fuiasilj 
were  in  Galicia  and  Asturias,  not  doae  to  the  wall,  bittalWs 
detached  from  it.  It  is  ten  feet  in  length,  and  Ttry  vUs; 
with  a  splendid  fnmtispieoe  of  silver.  Tbe  altar  Usstfii 
hollow,  and  at  the  Gospel  end  there  Is  a  small  door,  bsmt 
opened  except  to  royal  visitors,  and  when  a  new  AfcMMshof 
first  comes  to  take  possession.  It  was  opened  for  Aasbnsfs 
de  Morales,  because  he  was  commiaaioned  to  Inspeot  Ihs 
churches :  nothing,  however,  was  to  be  seen  wlchla.  eaopt 
two  large  flat  stones,  which  formed  the  floor,  and  at  Ihasai 
of  them  a  hole  about  the  site  of  an  orange,  bat  AIM  wtt 
mortar.  Below  is  the  vault  in  which  tbe  bo4y  of  Santbfa  ii 
i  said  to  be  deposited  in  the  marble  coffln  wherein  It  was 
The  vault  extends  under  the  altar  and  its  steps,  and 
back  under  the  Capella  Mayor:  it  Is  in  fisct  a  part  oflhi 
Crypt  walled  off  with  a  thick  wall, "  para  dexar  cinadsdsl 
todo  el  santo  cuerpo." 

The  Saint,  whose  real  presence  Is  thos  careftUlycooesslad, 
receives  his  pilgrims  in  efllgy.  The  fanage  Is  a  half  Agarref 
stone,  a  little  less  than  life,  gilt  and  painted,  boldlag  la  ow 
hand  a  book,  and  as  if  giving  a  blessing  with  the  other.  *'  Esia 
en  cabello,"  without  either  crown  or  glory  on  tbe  bead,  lata 
large  silver  crown  is  suspended  immedlatelj  above,  afasoit  m 
as  to  touch  the  head  ;  and  the  last  eersmony  which  a  pflgria 
performs  is  to  ascend  to  the  image,  which  is  over  tbe  akar,  ly 
a  staircase  from  the  Epistle  side,  kiss  it  reverently  oa  tta 
head,  embrace  it,  and  place  this  crown  upon  it,  and  then  gs 
down  on  the  Gospel  side.  —  Viagi  de  MormleM,  t,  %x.  pL  154. 

**  Ingens  sub  templo  fornix,  et  daustra  per  umbras 
Magna  jacent,  cccseque  domus.  quels  magna  Jaoohl 
Ossa  sepulchrall  fama  est  in  sede  latere. 
Null!  fas  homlnum  sacratum  insistere  Umen  ; 
Est  vidisse  nefiu,  nee  eundi  pervlus  osus : 
E  longd  veniam  exorant  atque  oacula  llgunt 
Ltmlnibus,  redeuntque  domos ;  varlasque  galerls 
Jacob!  efflgios  addunt,  humeroaque  badllls 
Ciromdant,  conchisque  super  fblgentibns  omant.** 

Paeteeit,  Ub.  vtt.  p.  117. 

The  sepulchre  wu  thus  closed  by  the  first  ArcfaMsbsp  D. 
Diego  Gelmires,  **  que  ya  de  ninguna  manera  se  poede  w, 
ni  entenderse  como  est£.  Y  esto  hiso  con  pradcntissfan 
cons^o  aquel  gran  Principe  y  valeroso  Perlado,  y  eoa  rrvs- 
rencia  devota,  porque  cada  uno  no  quisleae  ver  y  tratar  sqad 
predoao  relicario  comunmente,  y  sin  d  debldo  respsCc ;  fas 
se  pierde  sin  duda  quando  los  cuerpos  santos  y  sus  sepultoras 
pueden  ser  Wstas  vulgarmente  de  todos.**  —  Mmrmia,  1.  Is* 
c.  vii.  \  67. 

A  print  of  the  sepulchre,  firom  an  illamlnated  drawii^  Is 
the  manuscript  of  the  HiMtorta  Com^o&teiammt  Is  glrca  la  Iks 


*  For  note  >,  see  tbe  following  page. 
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For  the  icallop  thowi  In  a  oott  of  arms, 

That  of  the  beam^  line 

Some  one,  in  former  dayi*  hath  been 

To  Santiago's  shrine. 


family  (Church  Hist.,  rent.  xli.  p.  42.).  who  gmre  their  amu 
gtUes,  three  icallop-ebeils  argent,  he  i^t,  *'  which  icallop- 
ihellt,  (I  mean  the  netherroott  of  them, because  most  concave 
and  capacious.)  smooth  within,  and  artlflclally  plated  with- 
out, was  ofttlmes  cup  and  dish  to  the  pilgrims  in  Palestine, 
and  thereupon  their  arms  often  charged  therewith." 

That  the  scallop  belonged  exclusively  to  the  Compostella 
pilgrim  is  certain,  as  the  following  miracle  may  show. 

**  The  ship,  in  which  the  body  of  the  Apostle  was  era- 
barked,  passed  swiftly  by  a  Tillage  in  Portugal  called  Bouias, 
wherein  there  dwelt  a  noble  and  powerful  lord,  who  on  that 
day  married  one  of  his  daughters  to  the  son  of  another  person 
as  considerable  as  himself,  lord  of  the  land  of  Amaya.  The 
nuptials  were  celebrated  in  the  village  of  Bouias,  and  many 
noble  knights  of  that  province  came  to  the  solemnity.  One 
of  their  sports  was  that  of  throwing  the  cane,  and  in  this  the 
bridegroom  chose  to  bear  a  part,  commanding  a  troop,  that 
he  might  display  his  dexterity.  The  place  for  the  sport  was 
on  the  coast  of  the  ocean,  and  the  bridegroom's  horse,  be- 
coming ungovernable,  plunged  into  the  sea,  and  sunk  under 
the  immensity  of  its  waters,  and,  at  the  moment  when  the 
ship  was  passing  by,  rose  again  close  beiide  it.  There  were 
several  miracles  in  this  case.  The  first  was,  that  the  sea  bore 
upon  its  waves  the  horse  and  horseman,  as  if  it  had  been  firm 
land,  after  not  having  drowned  them  when  they  were  so  long 
a  time  under  water.  The  second  was,  that  the  wind,  which 
was  driving  the  ship  In  full  speed  to  its  port,  suddenly  fell, 
and  left  it  motionless ;  the  third,  and  most  remarkable  was, 
that  both  the  garments  of  the  knight,  and  the  trappings  of 
the  horse,  came  out  of  the  sea  covered  with  scallop-shells. 

**  The  knight,  astonished  at  such  an  unejipectcd  adventure, 
and  seeing  the  disciples  of  the  Apostle,  who  with  equal  as- 
tonishment were  looking  at  him  Arom  the  ihip,  asked  them 
what  it  was  that  had  brought  him  where  he  found  himself. 
To  which  the  disciples,  being  inspired  by  Heaven,  replied, 

*  that  certes  Christ,  through  the  merit  of  a  certain  servant  of 
his,  whose  body  they  were  transporting  in  that  ihip,  had 
chosen  to  manifest  his  power  upon  him,  for  his  good,  by 
means  of  this  miracle.*  The  knight  then  humbly  requested 
them  to  tell  him  who  Christ  was,  and  who  was  thit  Servant 
of  his  of  whom  they  spake,  and  what  was  the  good  which  he 
was  to  derive.  The  disciples  then  briefly  catechised  him ; 
and  the  knight,  having  thus  been  instructed,  said  to  them, 

*  Friends  and  sirs,  you,  who  have  served  Christ  and  his  holy 
Apostle,  which  I  as  yet  have  not  done,  ask  of  hhn  to  show 
you  for  what  purpose  he  has  put  the  scallop-shells  upon  me, 
because  to  strange  a  marvel  cannot  have  been  wrought  with- 
out some  great  mystery.'  With  that  the  disciples  made  their 
pnjtr  accordingly,  and  when  they  had  prayed,  they  heard  a 
voice  from  Heaven,  which  said  thus  unto  the  knight,  *  Our 
Lord  Christ  has  thought  good  to  show  by  this  act  all  persons 
present  and  to  come,  who  may  choose  to  love  and  serve  this 
his  servant,  and  who  ihall  go  to  visit  him  where  he  shall  be 
interred,  that  they  take  with  them  from  thence  other  such 
scallop-shells  as  these  with  which  thou  art  covered,  as  a  seal 
of  privilege,  confirming  that  they  are  his.  and  will  be  so  tnan 
thkt  time  forward ;  and  he  promises  that  afterwards,  in  the 
Day  of  the  last  Judgement,  they  shall  be  recognised  of  God 
for  his ;  and  that,  because  of  the  honours  which  they  have 
done  to  this  his  servant  and  friend.  In  going  to  visit  him  and 
to  venerate  him,  he  will  receive  them  into  his  glory  and  his 
Paradise.' 

**  When  the  knight  heard  these  words.  Immediately  he 
made  the  disciples  baptize  him ;  and  while  they  were  so  doing, 
he  noticed,  with  devotion  and  attention,  the  ceremonies  of  the 


And  the  staff  ivas  bored  and  drilled  far  thoM 

Who  on  a  flute  could  play,*  * 

And  thus  the  merry  Pilgrim  had 

His  music  on  the  way. 


sacred  mtalstry.  and,  when  It  was  dooe.  be  took  bis  leave  of 
them,  commending  himsdf  to  their  grace,  and  Intrcatinf  of 
them  that  they  would  commend  him  in  their  prayers  to  Chritf 
and  his  Apostle  Santiago.  At  that  insUut  the  wind,  vhicfa 
till  then  had  been  still,  stnick  the  sails,  axMl  Uie  ship  begaa  to 
cleave  the  wide  sea.  The  knight  then  directed  his  raune 
toward  the  shore,  riding  upon  the  water,  in  sight  of  the  gmc 
multitude,  which  from  the  shore  was  watching  him;  lad 
when  he  reached  the  shore,  and  was  surrounded  by  then.  Ik 
related  to  them  what  had  h^pened.  The  natives,  astooiilicd 
at  the  sight  of  such  stupendous  miracle*,  were  converted,  aod 
the  knight,  with  his  own  hand,  b^»tised  his  bride." 

The  facts  are  thus  rdated,  to  the  letter,  in  the  Tiwsftorrf 
PorttigMft,  from  whence  the  BreTiaries  of  Alcobaga  and  Si 
Cucufate  copied  it,  and  that  of  Oviedo  in  the  Hymn  for  ifcr 
Apostle's  Day, . .  from  which  authorities  the  modems  kin 
taken  it.  The  Genealogists  say  that  the  Viejrras  of  Port^ 
are  descended  fh)m  this  knight,  because  the  scallop  is  odU 
by  that  name  in  their  tongue,  and  that  fiunily  bear  it  tai  tk* 
arms.  The  PImenteles  make  the  same  pretensions,  and  tim 
bear  four  scallops  in  their  shield.  The  RlbadaneTrasdbo^ 
vance  a  similar  claim,  and  they  bear  a  cross  with  five  irinipi 

**  This  is  the  origin  of  the  shells  with  which  the  pilgriK 
who  come  to  visit  the  body  of  our  glorious  Patrao,  wkn 
themselves,  the  custom  having,  without  doubC,  been  ptestiwi 
by  tradition  from  that  time.  The  drcumstanoea  are  coiUkari 
by  pictures  representing  it,  which  flrom  ancient  thnes  ksn 
been  preserved  In  various  cities.  In  the  church  of  St.  Mtffs 
de  Aracoell  at  Rome,  on  the  Gospel  side,  there  is  a  spaeisa 
chapel,  dedicated  to  our  glorious  Patron ;  it  was  pataasi  k 
the  year  U41,  and  in  one  compartment  this  adveataic  h 
represented :  there  is  the  ship,  having  the  bodj  of  the  Afufk 
on  the  poop,  and  the  seven  disciples  on  board :  close  lo  Ito 
ship,  upon  the  sea.  Is  a  knight  upon  a  black  horae,  with  a  rad 
saddle  and  trappings,  both  covered  with  scallop-shells.  The 
same  story  is  painted  in  the  parish  church  of  J^M»n^*t « 
Madrid :  and  it  is  related  in  a  very  ancient  manoscrlpc.  vWek 
Is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Juaads  ks 
Reyes,  at  Toledo.  In  the  Ancient  Breviary  of  the  BoIt 
Church  of  Oviedo,  mention  is  made  of  this  prodigy  la  (km 
verses,  upon  the  vesper  of  the  glorious  Saint. 

*  Cunctis  mare  cementlbus, 
Sed  a  profundo  ducitur, 
Matus  Regis  submergitur 
Totus  plenus  conchilibus.* 

Finally,  the  fkct  is  authenticated  by  their  HoUiMsaM  Aks-  ] 
ander  III.,  Gregory  IX.,  and  Clement  V.,  who  in  tbclr  Bfrib 
grant  a  faculty  to  the  Archbishop  of  Compoatella,  that  Ihcy 
may  excommunicate  those  who  sdl  these  theiU  to  pllgria> 
anywhere  except  In  the  city  of  Santiago,  and  they  asalga  tUs  , 
reason,  because  the  shells  are  the  badge  of  the  Apostle 
tiago.    And  thus  in  the  Church  of  St.  dcmai 
which  Is  enriched  with  the  body  of  St.  Clement,  Pope  mi 
Martyr,  is  a  picture  of  the  Apostle  Santiago,  apfiarcntly 
than  five  hundred  years  old,  which  is  adorned  with 
shells  on  the  garment  and  hat,  as  his  proper  tedfe."' 
de  Gaiieia,  vol .  1.  pp.  95, 96.  | 

GwUlim,  in  his  account  of  this  bearing,  saya  nothtaigef  lb  '• 
origin.   But  he  says  **  the  Escallop  (according  to  DioseoridH)  ■ 
is  engendered  of  the  Dew  and  Air,  and  hath  no  blood  al  si 
in  Itself,  notwithstanding  in  man's  body  of  aof  other  hti  It 
tumeth  soonest  into  blood.  The  eating  of  this  flab  raw  b  ^ 
to  cure  a  surfelL    Such  (he  adds)  is  the  beautilhl 


*  Foi^note  >,  see  the  following  page. 
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PART  I. 


Once  on  a  time  three  Pilgrims  true. 

Being  Father  and  Mother  and  Son, 

For  pure  devotion  to  the  Saint, 

This  pilgrimage  begun. 

Their  names,  little  friends,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 

In  none  of  my  books  can  I  find ; 
But  the  son,  if  you  please,  well  call  Pierre, 
What  the  parents  were  call'd,  never  mind. 

From  France  they  came,  in  which  fair  land 

They  were  people  of  good  renown , 

And  they  took  up  their  lodging  one  night  on  the  way 

In  La  Calnda  town. 


nature  hath  bestowed  upon  this  shell,  as  that  the  Collar  of  the 
Order  o(  St.  Michel  In  France,  In  the  first  tastitutlon  thereof, 
was  richly  garnished  with  certain  pieces  of  gold  artiflcially 
wrought,  as  near  as  the  artificer  could  bj  imitation  express 
the  sump  of  nature."  —  D/xploy  <^  Htrmidfy,  p.  171.  (first 
edit.) 

One  of  the  three  manners,  in  which  Santiago  is  commonly 
represented,  is  in  the  costume  of  a  Compostcllan  pilgrim, 
with  a  scallop>sbell  in  his  hat.  All  three  are  described  in  a 
book,  as  rare  of  occurrence  as  curious  in  its  subject,  thus  in« 
titled,  "  Pictor  Christianus  Eruditus :  sire,  De  Erroribus, 
qni  passim  adroittuntur  circa  pingeodas  atque  effingendas 
Sacras  Imagines.  Libri  Octo  cum  Appendice.  Opus  Sacrse 
Scriptur«,  atque  Ecclesiastics  Historic  studiosis  noo  inutile. 
Authore  R.  P.  M.  Fr.  Joanne  Interian  de  AyaU,  Sacri,  Regii, 
ac  Militaris  Ordinis  Beats  Mariae  de  Mercede  Redemptlonis 
Captivorum,  Salmanticensis  AcademisB  Doctore  Theologo, 
atque  ibidem  Sancts  Theologiae  cum  Sacrarum  Linguarum 
Interpretatione  Professore  jam  pridem  emerito.  Anno  D. 
1730.  Matriti :  Ex  Typographia  Conventus  praiati  Ordinis." 
fol. 

One  of  the  Censors  of  this  book  says,  **  Prodit  in  locem 
Pictor  Ckn'sliamiu  eruditisdmi  pectoris  eruditisslmus  fcstus, 
obttetricante  N.  RR.  P.  M.  Fr.  Josepho  Campasano  de  la 
VcffA."  The  work  was  published  by  the  Master's  direction 
at  the  cost  of  the  Order;  the  Master  dedicated  it  to  N. 
Seflora  de  las  Mercedes  as  "  elaboratum  excultumque  quantum 
potuit,"  by  her  awistance ;  and  there  Is  a  eeusura  prefixed  by 
Ferreras  the  Historian,  speaking  forcibly  of  the  importance 
of  the  undertaking,  and  of  the  great  ability  with  which  it  ii 
executed. 

Instead  of  pereelTing  that  Santiago  is  represented  in  the 
costume  of  his  own  pilgrims,  this  author  supposed  that  the 
Saint  Is  so  attired  because  he  had  travelled  orer  Spain  I  The 
whole  passage  Is  curious  for  its  grave  and  cool  credulity. 
**  Sanctus  Jacobus  Zebedei  filius,  Hispanic  primarlus  (quid- 
quid  alii  comment!  sint)  Patronus  atque  Apostolus,  bifariam 
■srpius  a  Pictoribus  describitur.  Pingitur  enim  peregrini 
habitu,  oblongo  innixus  bacnlo,  ex  quo  etiam  bursa  pendeat, 
eC  circa  humeros  amiculo,  quod  Hispani  Etdavimam  vocant ; 
insuper  et  cum  galero  satis  amplo,  quem  tamen  omant 
conchse,  quae  circa  Uttus  maris  passim  se  oflTerunt :  Totum  id 
ex  eo  arbitror  proficisci,  quod  HIspaniam  celerrimd,  et  ut 
decebat  Tonltru  filium,  peragraverat ;  uU  postmodum  corpus 
ejus  d  Hieroeolymis  translatiun  condlgno  honore  colitur.  Sed 
■b  aliis  etiam  cum  gladio  pingitur,  cumque  llbro  aperto.  *  Quae 
pictura  (inquit  frequent  nobis  author)  etsi  rarior  ait,  priori 


*  Mdao.  lib.  ill.  r,  V, 


Now,  if  poor  Pilgrims  they  had  been. 

And  had  lodged  in  the  Hospice  instead  of  the  Inn, 

My  good  little  women  and  men. 

Why  then  you  never  would  have  heard, 

This  tale  of  the  Cock  and  the  Hen. 

For  the  Innkeepers  they  had  a  daughter, 

Sad  to  say,  who  was  just  such  another. 

As  Potiphar*s  daughter,  I  think,  would  have  been 

If  she  follow'd  the  ways  of  her  mother. 

This  wicked  woman  to  our  Pierre 

Behaved  like  Potiphar's  wife  ; 

And,  because  she  fail'd  to  win  his  love. 

She  resolved  to  take  his  life. 

So  she  pack*d  up  a  silver  cup 

In  his  wallet  privily ; 

And  then,  as  soon  as  they  were  gone, 

She  raised  a  hue  and  cry. 


tamen  est  praererenda,quod  ex  SacrA  ScripturA  deaumpta  sit, 
et  martyrium  ejua  explicat  Quod  ita  habctur,  Occidit  autem 
Jacobum  fratrem  Joannls  gladio.**  Saepd  etiam  pingitur 
equo  Inaiatena,  armatuaque  gladio,  adea  Maurorum  impigrd 
perrumpena,  eosque  ad  internecionem  usque  caedena.  Quod 
non  exiguA  cum  Hispani  nominis  glorIA  recti  fit ;  dim  acpd 
visus  sit  pro  HIapanis  In  aere  pugnana;  dg  a^us  teifide 
dubium  esse  mm  potest  it's  qui  inierfuerwU  ^fus  Ecdetisutieo 
qfftciOt  ubi  illud  metricd  habetur, 

**  Tu  hello  cilm  noa  cingerent, 
Ea  viaua  Ipao  in  praelio, 
Equoque  et  enae  acerrlmus 
Mauroa  (lirentea  atemere. 

Atque  idem  alibi  aoIutA  oratione  describitur  iUisverblaf; 
*  Ipae  etiam  glorloaua  Apoatolua  in  difflcIUimla  praeliia  paUm 
ae  conapidendum  prcbena,  Hiapuioa  adveraua  Infldelea  pug- 
nantea  mirificd  Juvlt.* "  —  Lib.  vii.  c.  U.  pp.  320, 321. 

1  Sb*  John  Hawkins  aaya,  "  that  the  pilgriroa  to  St.  Jamea 
of  Compoatella  excavated  a  ataiT,  or  walking  atlck,  into  a 
muaical  inatruroent  for  recreation  on  their  journey." — 
Hlstorjf  <if  MusiCt  vol.  Iv.  p.  139.,  quoted  in  Fbsbrooke's 
British  Monachismt  p.  469.  Mr.  Foabrooke  thlnka  that 
"  thia  aacrlption  of  the  invention  of  the  Bourdon  to  theae 
pilgrhna  in  particular  ia  very  queationable."  Sir  John  pro- 
bably auppoaed  with  Richelet  that  the  Bourdon  waa  peculiar 
to  theae  pilgrima,  and  therefore  that  they  had  Invented  It. 

Mr.  Foabrooke  more  than  doubts  the  Etymon  from  a 
muaical  uae.  **  The  barbaroua  Greek  Bt^Ns,"  he  obtervea, 
"  aignifled  a  beaat  of  burden,  and  the  Bourdon  waa  a  ataffof 
aupport.  But  the  various  meanings  of  the  word,  as  given  by 
Cotgrave,  make  out  ita  history  satiabctorily.  Bourdon^  a 
drone,  or  dorre-bee,  ( Richelet  aaya,  *'  groase  moocbe,  ennemie 
dea  abeilles,")  also  the  humming  or  buxsing  of  bees ;  also  the 
drone  of  a  bagpipe ;  alao  a  pilgrim'a  staff;  also  a  walking 
atafr,  having  a  aword,  Ac.  within  it. 

**  It  waa  doubtless  applied  to  the  use  of  pitching  the  note, 
or  accompanying  the  aongs  with  which  pilgrims  used  to 
recreate  themselves  on  their  journeys,  and  supposed  by  Me- 
nestrier  to  be  hymns  and  cantides."  —  Foshrot^^  p.  422. 

In  Germany  **  walking-sticks  that  serve  as  tubes  for  pipes, 
with  a  compressing  pump  at  one  end  to  make  a  fire,  and  a 
machine  at  the  other  for  Impaling  insects  without  destroying 
their  beauty,  are  common."  (Hodgskin's  TravetSt  vol.  ii. 
p.  135.)  I  have  seen  a  telescope  and  a  barometer  in  a 
walking-stick.  If  that  name  may  be  applied  to  a  staff  of 
copper. 
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The  Pilgrims  were  overtaken, 

The  people  gather'd  round, 

Their  wallets  were  search'd,  and  in  Pierre*s 

The  silver  cup  was  found. 

They  dragged  him  before  the  Alcayde ; 

A  hasty  Judge  was  he, 

**  The  theft,"  he  said,  "  was  plain  and  proved, 

*<  And  hang'd  the  thief  must  he." 

So  to  the  gallows  our  poor  Pierre 

Was  hurried  instantly. 

If  I  should  now  relate 

The  piteous  lamentation, 

Which  for  their  son  these  parents  made. 

My  little  friends,  I  am  afraid 

Tou  'd  weep  at  the  relation. 

But  Pierre  in  Santiago  still 

His  constant  &ith  professed  ; 

When  to  the  gallows  he  was  led, 

**  *Twa8  a  short  way  to  Heaven,"  he  said, 

•>  Though  not  the  pleasantest" 

And  fh>m  their  pilgrimage  he  charged 

His  parents  not  to  cease, 

Saying  that  unless  they  promised  this. 

He  could  not  be  hang'd  in  peace. 

They  promised  it  with  h^vy  hearts ; 

Pierre  then,  therewith  content. 

Was  hang*d :  and  they  upon  their  way 

To  Compostella  went 
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Four  weeks  they  traveird  painfully, 

They  paid  their  vows,  and  then 

To  La  Calxada's  fatal  town 

Did  they  come  back  again. 

The  Mother  would  not  be  withheld. 

But  go  she  must  to  see 

Where  her  poor  Pierre  was  left  to  hang 

Upon  the  gallows  tree. 

Oh  tale  most  marvellous  to  hear. 

Most  marvellous  to  tell ! 

Eight  weeks  had  he  been  hanging  there. 

And  yet  was  alive  and  well ! 

**  Mother,**  said  he,  **  I  am  glad  you*re  retum*d. 

It  is  time  I  should  now  be  released : 

Though  I  cannot  complain  that  I'm  tired. 

And  my  neck  does  not  ache  in  the  least 

**  The  Sun  has  not  scorch'd  me  by  day. 

The  Moon  has  not  chilVd  me  by  night ; 

And  the  winds  have  but  help'd  roe  to  swing. 

As  if  in  a  dream  of  delight 


**  Go  you  to  the  Alcayde, 

That  hasty  Judge  unjust. 

Tell  him  Santiago  has  saved  me. 

And  take  me  down  he  must  !** 

Now,  you  must  know  the  Alcayde, 

Not  thinking  himself  a  great  sinner. 

Just  then  at  table  had  sate  down. 

About  to  begin  his  dinner. 

His  knife  was  raised  to  carve. 

The  dish  before  him  then ; 

Two  roasted  fowls  were  laid  therein. 

That  very  morning  they  had  been 

A  Cock  and  his  feithful  Hen. 

In  came  the  Mother  wild  with  joy ; 

**  A  miracle ! "  she  cried ; 
But  that  most  hasty  Judge  unjust 

Repeird  her  in  his  pride. 

«  Think  not,'*  quoth  he,  "  to  tales  like  thi* 

That  I  should  give  belief ! 

Santiago  never  would  bestow 

His  miracles,  full  well  I  know. 

On  a  Frenchman  and  a  thief.** 

And  pointing  to  the  Fowls,  o*er  which 

He  held  his  ready  knife, 

"  As  easily  might  I  believe 

These  birds  should  come  to  life !  ** 

The  good  Saint  would  not  let  him  thus 

The  Mother's  true  tale  withstand  ; 

So  up  rose  the  Fowls  in  the  dish. 

And  down  dropp'd  the  knife  from  his  hand. 

The  Cock  would  have  crow*d  if  he  could  ; 

To  cackle  the  Hen  had  a  wish ; 

And  they  both  slipt  about  in  the  gravy 

Before  they  got  out  of  the  dish. 

And  when  each  would  have  opcn*d  its  eyes. 

For  the  purpose  of  looking  about  them. 

They  saw  they  had  no  eyes  to  open. 

And  that  there  was  no  seeing  without  them. 

All  this  was  to  them  a  great  wonder ; 

They  stagger'd  and  reel*d  on  the  table : 

And  either  to  guess  where  they  were. 

Or  what  was  their  plight,  or  how  they  came  tbei 

Alas !  they  were  wholly  unable : 

Because,  you  must  know,  that  that  morning, 
A  thing  which  they  thought  very  hard. 

The  Cook  had  cut  olf  their  heads. 
And  thrown  them  away  in  the  yard. 

The  Hen  would  have  prank*d  up  her  feathers, 
But  plucking  had  sadly  deform*d  her : 
And  for  want  of  them  she  would  have  shiver'd  v 
cold. 
If  the  roasting  she  had  had  not  warm*d  her. 
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And  tbe  Cock  felt  exceedingly  queer ; 

He  thought  it  a  very  odd  thing 

That  his  head  and  his  voice  were  he  did  not  know 

i)»here, 

And  his  gizzard  tuck*d  under  his  wing. 

The  gizzard  got  into  its  place. 

But  how  Santiago  knows  best : 

And  so,  by  the  help  of  the  Saint, 

Did  the  liver  and  all  the  rest 

The  heads  saw  their  way  to  the  bodies. 

In  they  came  from  the  yard  without  check, 

And  each  took  its  own  proper  station, 

To  the  very  great  Joy  of  the  neck. 

And  in  flew  tbe  feathers,  like  snow  in  a  shower, 

For  they  all  became  white  on  the  way ; 

And  the  Cock  and  the  Hen  in  a  trice  were  reflcdged. 

And  then  who  so  happy  as  they ! 

Cluck !  cluck !  cried  the  Hen  right  merrily  then. 

The  Cock  his  clarion  blew, 

Full  glad  was  he  to  hear  again 

His  own  cock-a-doo<^el-doo  I 


I  There  Is  another  story  of  a  bird  among  the  miracles  of 
Santiago ;  the  poor  tubject  of  the  miracle  wm  not  so  for- 
tunate as  the  Cock  and  Hen  of  the  Alcayde ;  but  the  story  is 
true  It  occurred  in  Italy ;  and  the  Spanish  fable  is  not 
more  characteristic  of  the  fraudulent  practices  carried  on 
in  tiie  Romish  Church,  than  the  Italian  story  is  of  the 
pitiable  superstition  which  such  frauds  fostered,  and  which 
was,  and  is  to  this  day,  encouraged  by  tbe  dignitaries  of  that 
church. 

At  the  request  of  St.  AUo,  Bishop  of  Pistoja.  the  Pistojans 
say  that  some  relics,  taken  from  Santiago's  most  precious 
head,  were  given  to  their  church  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Compostella,  Diego  Gelmirez,  a  person  well  known  in 
Spanish  history.  **  Null  us  umquam  mortallum  hoc  donum 
impetrare  posset,"  he  affirmed  when  he  made  the  gift:  and 
the  historian  of  the  translator  adds,  "  quod  verd  a  Domino 
factum  credimus  et  non  dubitamus,  slcut  manifestis  et  apertis 
indicils  mantfestd  et  aportd  miracula  declarabunt.**  There 
is  a  good  collection  of  these  miracles,  but  this  of  the  Bird  is 
the  most  remarkable. 

"  In  those  days,"  says  the  writer,  "  another  miracle,  as 
pious  as  it  is  glorious,  was  wrought  liy  the  Lord,  in  the  which 
he  who  worthily  perpends  it  will  perceive  what  may  pertahn 
to  the  edification  of  all  those  who  visit  the  shrine  of  Santiago, 
and  of  all  falthfUl  Christians.  About  three  weeks  after  tbe 
consecration  of  Santiago's  alUr,  a  certain  girl  of  the  country 
near  Pistoja  was  plucking  hemp  in  a  garden,  when  she  ob- 
served a  pigeon  flying  through  the  air,  which  came  near  her, 
and  alighted :  upon  which  she  put  up  a  prayer  to  the  Lord 
Santiago,  saying.  *  O  Lord  Santiago,  if  the  things  which  are 
related  of  thee  at  Pistoja  be  true,  and  thou  workest  miracles 
as  the  Pistojans  affirm,  give  me  this  pigeon,  that  it  may  come 
into  my  hands  1 '  Forthwith  tbe  pigeon  rose  from  the  spot 
where  it  had  alighted,  and,  as  if  it  were  a  tame  bird,  came  to 
her,  and  she  took  it  in  her  hands,  and  held  it  there  as  if  it 
had  been  lifeless.  What  then  did  the  girl  do  ?  She  carried 
it  home,  showed  it  to  her  father,  and  to  him  and  the  rest  of 
the  family  related  In  what  manner  it  had  come  to  her  hands. 
Some  of  them  said, '  Let  us  kill  and  eat  it : '  others  said, '  Do 
not  hurt  it,  but  let  It  go.'  So  the  girl  opened  her  hand,  to 
•ee  what  it  would  do.  The  pigeon,  finding  itself  at  liberty, 
lied  to  the  ground,  and  Joined  the  poultry  which  were  then 
picking  up  their  food,  nor  did  it  afterwards  go  from  the  house, 
but  it  remained  in  their  company  as  If  it  belonged  to  them. 
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**  A  MIRACLE !  a  miracle ! " 

The  people  shouted,  as  they  might  well. 

When  the  news  went  through  the  town ; 

And  every  child  and  woman  and  man 

Took  up  the  cry,  and  away  they  ran 

To  see  Pierre  taken  down. 

They  made  a  famous  procession ; 

My  good  little  women  and  men. 

Such  a  sight  was  never  seen  before. 

And  I  think  will  never  again. 

Santiago's  Image,  large  as  life. 
Went  first  with  banners  and  dnmi  and  flfe ; 

And  next,  as  was  most  meet. 

The  twice-born  Cock  and  Hen  ^  were  borne 

Along  the  thronging  street. 


"  All  therefore  regarding,  with  no  common  wonder,  the 
remarkable  tameness  of  this  pigeon,  which  Indeed  was  not  a 
tame  bird  but  a  wild  one,  they  went  to  a  priest  in  the  a4jacent 
city,  and  acquainted  him  with  the  circumstances.  The  priest, 
giving  good  counsel  to  the  girl  and  her  father,  as  he  was 
bound  to  do,  said,  *  We  will  go  together  to  our  Lord  tbe 
Bishop  on  Sunday,  and  act  as  he  may  think  proper  to  direct 
us  In  this  matter.*  Accordingly  on  the  Sunday  they  went  to 
Pistoja,  and  presented  the  pigeon  to  the  Bishop,  who  with  his 
Canons  was  then  devoutly  celebrating  mass  in  honour  of  San- 
tiago, upon  the  holy  altar  which  had  been  consecrated  to  hla 
honour.  The  Prelate,  when  he  had  listened  to  their  story, 
took  the  bird,  and  placed  it  upon  the  wall  of  the  chancel, 
which  is  round  about  tbe  altar  of  Santiago,  and  there  it  re- 
mained three  weeks,  never  departing  from  thence,  excepting 
that  sometimes,  and  that  very  seldom,  It  flew  about  the 
church,  but  always  returned  without  deUy  to  its  own  station, 
and  there  mildly,  gently,  harmlessly,  and  tamely  continued ; 
and  rarely  did  it  take  food. 

"  But  people  (h)m  Lucca,  and  other  strangers,  plucked 
feathers  (Vom  its  neck,  that  they  might  earry  them  away  for 
devotion,  and  moreover,  that  they  might  exhibit  them  to  those 
who  had  not  seen  the  bird  itself.  From  such  injuries  it  never 
attempted  to  defend  Itself,  though  Its  neck  was  skinned  by  this 
plucking,  and  this  the  unthinking  people  continued  to  do, 
till  at  length  the  pigeon  paid  the  debt  of  nature.  And  It  was 
no  wonder  that  It  died ;  for  how  could  any  creature  live  that 
scarcely  ever  ate  or  slept  f  People  came  thither  night  and 
day  from  all  parts,  and  one  after  another  disturbed  It ;  and 
every  night  vigils  were  kept  there,  the  clergy  and  the  people 
with  loud  voices  sfanging  praises  to  the  Lord,  and  many  lights 
were  continually  burning  there:  how, therefore, could  it  live, 
when  It  was  never  allowed  to  be  at  rest  ?  The  clergy  and 
people  grieving  at  Its  death,  as  indeed  it  was  a  thing  to  be 
lamented,  took  counsel,  and  hung  up  the  skin  and  feathers  to 
be  seen  there  by  all  comers. 

"  In  such  and  so  great  a  matter  what  could  be  more  gra- 
tifying, what  more  convenient  than  this  wonderful  sign  which 
the  Almighty  was  pleased  to  give  us  ?  There  Is  no  need  to 
relate  anything  more  concerning  the  aforesaid  pigeon ;  it  was 
seen  there  openly  and  publicly  by  all  comers,  so  that  not  only 
the  laity  and  clergy  of  that  city,  but  many  religious  people 
from  other  parts,  abbots,  friars,  clergy,  and  laity,  are  able  to 
attest  the  truth.    And  I  also  add  this  my  testimony  as  a  true 
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Perch*d  on  a  cross-pole  hoisted  high. 

They  were  raised  in  sight  of  the  crowd ; 

And,  when  the  people  set  up  a  cry. 

The  Hen  she  cluck'd  in  sympathy, 

And  the  Cock  he  crow'd  aloud. 

And  because  they  very  well  knew  for  why 

They  were  carried  in  such  solemnity. 

And  saw  the  Saint  and  his  banners  before  *em, 

They  behaved  with  the  greatest  propriety, 

And  most  correct  decorum. 

The  Knife,  which  had  cut  off  their  heads  that  mom. 
Still  red  with  their  innocent  blood,  was  borne, 

The  scullion  boy  he  carried  it ; 

And  the  Skewers  also  made  a  part  of  the  show, 

With  which  they  were  truss'd  for  the  spit 

The  Cook  in  triumph  bore  that  Spit 

As  high  as  he  was  able ; 

And  the  Dish  was  flisplay'd  wherein  they  were  laid 

When  they  had  been  served  at  table. 

With  eager  faith  the  crowd  pressed  round ; 

There  was  a  scramble  of  women  and  men 

For  who  should  dip  a  finger-tip 

In  the  blessed  Gravy  then. 

Next  went  the  Alcayde,  beating  his  breast, 

Cr>'ing  aloud  like  a  man  distrest. 

And  amazed  at  the  loss  of  his  dinner, 

**  Santiago,  Santiago  I 

Have  mercy  on  me  a  sinner !  ** 

And  lifting  oftentimes  his  hands 

Towards  the  Cock  and  Hen, 

•*  Orate  pro  nobis  /  "  devoutly  he  cried. 

And  as  devoutly  the  people  replied, 

Whenever  he  said  it,  *'  Amen  I " 

The  Father  and  Mother  were  last  in  the  train ; 

R^oicingly  they  came. 

And  extolled,  with  tears  of  gratitude, 

Santiago's  glorious  name. 

So,  with  all  honours  that  might  be. 
They  gently  unhang'd  Pierre ; 

No  hurt  or  harm  had  he  sustainM, 
But,  to  make  the  wonder  clear, 

A  deep  black  halter-mark  remain'd 
Just  mider  his  left  ear. 


and  faithful  wltnect.  for  I  saw  the  pigeon  mjspir  for  a  whole 
week,  and  actually  touched  it  with  ray  own  hands." 

There  \*  a  postscript  to  this  story,  as  melancholy  as  the  tale 
itself.  The  sick,  and  the  crippled,  and  the  lame,  had  been 
brought  to  this  church,  in  expectation  of  obtaining  a  miracu- 
loiu  cure  by  rlrtue  of  the  new  relics  which  had  arrived. 
Among  the«e  was  a  poor  woman  in  the  last  stage  of  disease, 
who  had  l>c«*n  brought  upon  her  pallet  into  the  church,  and 
was  laid  in  a  corner,  and  left  there ;  nor  was  it  observed  that 
this  poor  creature  was  "  in  articulo  mortis,"  till  the  pigeon 
flew  to  the  place,  and  alighted  ufion  her,  and  so  drew  the 
attention  of  the  people  in  the  church  to  the  dying  woman, 
**quain  quidem,  prout  crcdimus,  nisi  columba  monstrasset. 


THE  LEGEND. 


FAAT  IT. 


And  now,  my  little  listening  dean 

With  open  mouths  and  open  an. 

Like  a  rhymer  whose  only  art  is 

That  of  telling  a  plahi  unvamish'd  tale. 

To  let  you  know  I  must  not  &il. 

What  became  of  all  the  parties. 

Pierre  went  on  to  ComposteUa 

To  finish  his  pilgrtmage. 

His  parents  went  back  with  him  joyfully. 

After  which  they  returned  to  their  own  country; 

And  there,  I  believe,  that  all  the  three 

Lived  to  a  good  old  age. 

For  the  gallows  on  which  Pierre 

So  happily  had  swung. 

It  was  resolved  that  never  more 

On  it  should  man  be  hung. 

To  the  Church  it  was  transplanted. 

As  ancient  books  declare : 

And  the  people  in  commotion^ 

With  an  uproar  of  devotion. 

Set  it  up  for  a  relic  there. 

What  became  of  the  halter  I  know  not, 

Because  the  old  books  show  not;  i 

But  we  may  suppose  and  hope. 

That  the  city  presented  Pierre 

With  that  interesting  rope. 

For  in  his  family,  and  this 

The  Corporation  knew. 

It  rightly  would  be  valued  more 

Than  any  eordom  bleu. 

The  Innkeeper's  wicked  daughter 

Confessed  what  she  had  done. 

So  they  put  her  in  a  Convent, 

And  she  was  made  a  Nun. 

The  Alcayde  had  been  so  fHghten'd 

That  he  never  ate  fowls  again ; 

And  he  always  pull*d  off  his  hat 

When  he  saw  a  Cock  and  Hen. 


nemo  morientem  Tidtsset.**  They  remored  her  out  of  the 
church  Just  before  she  breathed  her  last, . .  and  In  coaie- 
qucnce  of  this  miracle,  as  it  was  deemed,  they  gave  her  an 
honourable  funeral — Acta  Sanctorttm,  Jul.  t.  ri.  p. 64. 

*  "  Antiguedad  sagrada,  el  que  te  arriedra 

De  te,  sera  su  verso  falto  y  manca** 

So  Christoval  de  Mesa  observes  when  he  proceed*  to  relate 
how  the  rude  stone,  upon  which  the  disciples  of  Santiagn 
laid  his  body  when  they  landed  with  it  In  Spain,  fbmcd 

itself  Into  a  sepulchre  of  white  marble. Ei  Palrvm  de 

EapaHa,  f.  68. 
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Wherever  he  sat  at  table 

Not  an  egg  might  there  be  placed ; 

And  he  never  even  muster'd  courage  for  a  costard. 

Though  garlic  tempted  him  to  taste 

Of  an  omelet  now  and  then. 

But  always  after  such  a  transgression 

He  hastened  away  to  make  confession  ; 

And  not  till  he  had  confest. 

And  the  Priest  had  absolved  him,  did  he  f^l 

His  conscience  and  stomach  at  rest. 

The  twice-born  Birds  to  the  Pilgrim's  Church, 

As  by  miracle  consecrated, 

Were  given ;  and  there  unto  the  Saint 

They  were  publicly  dedicated. 

At  their  dedication  the  Corporation 

A  fund  for  their  keep  supplied ; 

And  after  following  the  Saint  and  his  banners. 

This  Cock  and  Hen  were  so  changed  in  their  manners. 

That  the  Priests  were  edified. 

Gentle  as  any  turtle-dove, 

Saint  Cock  became  all  meekness  and  love ; 

Most  dutiful  of  wives. 

Saint  Hen  she  never  peck*d  again. 

So  they  led  happy  lives. 

The  ways  of  ordinary  fowls 

You  must  know  they  had  clean  forsaken ; 

And  if  every  Cock  and  Hen  in  Spain 

Had  their  example  taken. 

Why  then ...  the  Spaniards  would  have  had 

No  eggs  to  eat  with  bacon. 

These  blessed  Fowls,  at  seven  years  end. 

In  the  odour  of  sanctity  died ; 

They  were  carefully  pluck*d,  and  then 

They  were  buried,  side  by  side. 

And  lest  the  fact  should  be  forgotten, 

(Which  would  have  been  a  pity,) 

*Twa8  decreed,  in  honour  of  their  worth, 

That  a  Cock  and  Hen  should  be  borne  thenceforth 

In  the  arms  of  that  ancient  City. 

Two  eggs  Saint  Hen  had  laid,  no  more ; 

The  chicken  were  her  delight ; 

A  Cock  and  Hen  they  proved. 

And  both,  like  their  parents,  were  virtuous  and  white. 

The  last  act  of  the  Holy  Hen 

Was  to  rear  this  precious  brood ;  and,  when 

Saint  Cock  and  she  were  dead. 

This  couple,  as  the  lawful  hein. 

Succeeded  in  their  stead. 


They  also  lived  seven  years, 
And  they  laid  eggs  but  two. 
From  which  two  milk-white  chicken 
To  Cock  and  Henhood  grew; 
And  always  their  posterity 
The  self-same  course  pursue. 

Not  one  of  these  eggs  ever  addled, 
(With  wonder  be  it  spoken  1) 
Not  one  of  them  ever  was  lost. 

Not  one  of  them  ever  was  broken. 

Sacred  they  are ;  neither  magpie,  nor  rat. 

Snake,  weasel,  nor  marten  approaching  them : 

And  woe  to  the  irreverent  wretch 

Who  should  even  dream  of  poaching  them  I 

Thus  then  is  this  great  miracle 

Continued  to  this  day; 

And  to  their  Church  all  Pilgrims  go. 

When  they  are  on  the  way ; 

And  some  of  the  feathers  are  given  them ; 

For  which  they  always  pay. 

No  price  is  set  upon  them. 

And  this  leaves  all  persons  at  ease ; 

The  Poor  give  as  much  as  they  can. 

The  Rich  as  much  as  they  please. 

But  that  the  more  they  give  the  better. 

Is  very  well  understood ; 

Seeing  whatever  is  thus  disposed  of. 

Is  for  their  own  souls*  good ; 

For  Santiago  will  always 

Befriend  his  true  believers ; 

And  the  money  is  for  him,  the  Priests 

Being  only  his  receivers. 

To  make  the  miracle  the  more. 

Of  these  feathers  there  is  always  store,    .^^^ 

And  all  are  genuine  too ; 

All  of  the  original  Cock  and  Hen, 

Wlilch  the  Priests  will  swear  is  true. 

Thousands  a  thousand  times  told  have  bought  them. 

And  if  myriads  and  tens  of  myriads  sought  them. 

They  would  still  find  some  to  buy; 

For  however  great  were  the  demand, 

So  great  would  be  the  supply. 

And  if  any  of  you,  my  small  friends. 

Should  visit  those  parts,  I  dare  say 

Tou  will  bring  away  some  of  the  feathers. 

And  think  of  old  Bobin  Gray. 


-JEku^ 
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POR  I  WILL  POR  MO  MAN  8  PLBASUBB 
CBANOB  A  8TLLABLB  OR  MBASURB  ; 
PBOANT8  HHALL  NOT  TIB  MY  STRAINS 
TO  OUR  ANTIQUB  POBTS'  VBINS  t 
BBIMO  BORN  AS  PRBB  AS  THBSB, 
I  WILL  SING  AS  I  SHALL  PLBASB. 

OaOBOB  Wiran. 


ORIGINAL  PREFACE. 

In  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  which  of  all  fklse  re^ 
ligions  is  the  most  monstrous  in  its  fables,  and  the 
most  fatal  in  its  effects,  there  is  one  remarkable  pecu- 
liarity. Prayers,  penances,  and  sacrifices,  are  sup- 
posed to  possess  an  inherent  and  actual  value,  in  no 
degree  depending  upon  the  disposition  or  motive  of 
the  person  who  performs  them.  They  are  drafts 
upon  Heaven,  for  which  the  Gods  cannot  refuse  pay- 
ment The  worst  men,  bent  upon  the  worst  designs, 
have  in  this  manner  obtained  power  which  has  made 
them  formidable  to  the  Supreme  Deities  themselves, 
and  rendered  an  Avttiarf  or  Incarnation  of  Veeshnoo 
the  Preserver,  necessary.  This  belief  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  following  Poem.  The  story  is  original ; 
but,  in  all  its  parts,  consistent  with  the  superstition 
upon  which  it  is  built :  and  however  startling  the 
fictions  may  appear,  they  might  almost  be  called 
credible  when  compared  with  the  genuine  talcs  of 
Hindoo  mythology. 


No  figures  can  be  imagined  more  antl-plcturesqap, 
and  less  poetical,  than  the  mythological  personages  of 
the  Bramins.  This  deformity  was  easily  kept  out  of 
sight :  — their  hundred  hands  are  but  a  clumsy  per- 
sonification of  power ;  their  numerous  heads  only  a 
gross  image  of  divinity,  **  whose  countenance,**  as  the 
Bhagvat-Geeta  expresses  it,  "  is  turned  on  every  side." 
To  the  other  obvious  olQection,  that  the  religion  c^ 
Hindostan  is  not  generally  known  enough  to  supply 
fit  machinery  for  an  English  poem,  I  can  <mly  answer, 
that,  if  every  allusion  to  it  throughout  the  work  b 
not  sufficiently  self-ezplained  to  render  the  paso^ 
intelligible,  there  is  a  want  of  skill  in  the  poet  Even 
those  readers  who  should  be  wholly  unacquainted  with 
the  writings  of  our  learned  Orientalists  will  And  all 
the  preliminary  knowledge  that  can  be  needful,  in 
the  brief  explanation  of  mythological  names  prefixed 
to  the  Poem. 
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RAMA, ....  the  Creator. 

EBsuNoo, . .  the  Preserver. 

EEVA, the  Destrojer. 

These  form  the  Trimourtce.  or  Trinity,  as  it  has  been 
called,  of  the  Bramins.  The  allegory  is  obrious,  but 
has  been  made  for  the  Triniourtee,  not  the  Trimourtee 
for  the  allegory ;  and  these  Deities  are  regarded  by  the 
people  as  throe  distinct  and  personal  Gods.  The  two 
latter  have  at  this  day  their  hostile  sects  of  worshippers ; 
that  of  Seeva  is  the  most  numerous ;  and  in  this  Poem, 
Sceva  is  represented  as  Supreme  among  the  Gods. 
This  is  the  same  God  whose  name  is  variously  written 
S«;eb,  Sieven.  and  Siva,  Chiven  by  the  French,  Xiven 
by  the  Portuguese,  and  whom  Kuropean  writers  some- 
times denominate  Eswara,  Iswaren,  Mahadeo,  Maha- 
deva,  Kutren,— according  to  which  of  his  thousand 
and  eight  names  prevailed  in  the  country  where  they 
obtained  their  information. 

rpBA, God  of  the  Elements. 

he  SwERGA, .  .  his  Paradise,  —  one  of  the  Hindoo  heavens. 

AMEN, Lord  of  Hell,  and  Judge  of  the  Dead. 

iDALOM. Hell,  — under  the  Earth, and.  llKe  the  Earth. 

of  an  octagon  shape ;  its  eight  gates  are  guarded  by  as 
many  Oods. 

ARRiATALY, . .  the  Ooddess  who  is  chiefly  worshipped  by 
the  lower  casts. 

DLLEAR or  Ganesa,  — the  Protector  of  Travellers. 

His  statues  are  placed  in  the  highways,  and  sometimes 
in  a  small  lonely  sanctuary,  in  the  streets  and  in  the 
fields. 

\.sYAPA, the  Father  of  the  Immortals. 

KVETA9, the  Inferior  Deities. 

IRAS Good  Spirits- 

SIR  AS Evil  Spirits,  or  Devils. 

LEMDovEERS, .  .  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Good  Spirits,  the 
Grindouvers  of  Sonnerat. 
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Midnight,  and  yet  no  eye 

Through  all  the  Imperial  City  closed  in  sleep  ! 

Behold  her  streets  a-blaze 

With  light  that  seems  to  kindle  the  red  sky, 

ler  myriads  swarming  through  the  crowded  ways  1 

Master  and  slave,  old  age  and  infancy. 

All,  all  abroad  to  gaze ; 

House-top  and  balcony 

Mustered  with  women,  who  throw  hack  their  veils 

With  unimpeded  and  insatiate  sight 

To  view  the  funeral  pomp  which  passes  by, 

As  if  the  mournful  rite 

Were  but  to  them  a  scene  of  joyance  and  delight. 

2. 

Vainly,  ye  blessed  twinklers  of  the  night, 

Tour  feeble  beams  ye  shed. 


Quench*d  in  the  unnatural  light  which  might  out-stare 

Even  the  brood  eye  of  day  ; 

And  thou  from  thy  celestial  way 

Pourest,  O  Moon,  an  ineffectual  ray  I 

For  lo !  ten  thousand  torches  flame  and  flare 

Upou  the  midnight  air, 

Blotting  the  lights  of  heaven 

With  one  portentous  glare. 

Behold  the  fragrant  smoke  in  many  a  fbld 

Ascending,  floats  along  the  flery  sky. 

And  hangeth  visible  on  high, 

A  dark  and  waving  canopy. 

3. 

Hark  !  'tis  the  ftineral  trumpet's  breath  I 

'Tis  the  dirge  of  death  ! 

At  once  ten  thousand  drums  begin, 

With  one  long  thunder-peal  the  ear  assailing ; 

Ten  thousand  voices  then  join  in, 

And  with  one  deep  and  general  din 

Pour  their  wild  wailing. 

The  song  of  praise  is  drown'd 

Amid  the  deafening  sound ; 

Tou  hear  no  more  the  trumpet's  tone. 

You  hear  no  more  the  mourner's  moan. 

Though  the  tnunpet's  breath,  and  the  dirge  of  death. 

Swell  with  conuningled  force  the  funeral  yeU. 

But  rising  over  all  in  one  acclaim 

Is  heard  the  echoed  and  re-echoed  name. 

From  all  that  coimtiess  rout ; 

Arvalan  I  Arvalan  ! 

Arvalanl  Arvalan! 

Ten  times  ten  thousand  voices  in  one  shout 

Call  Arvalan  !  The  overpowering  sound. 

From  house  to  house  repeated  rings  about, 

From  tower  to  tower  rolls  round. 

4. 

The  death-procession  moves  along ; 

Their  bald  heads  shining  to  the  torches'  ray. 

The  Bramins  lead  the  way, 

Chatmting  the  funeral  song. 

And  now  at  once  they  shout, 

Arvalan !  Arvalan  ! 

With  quick  rebound  of  sound. 

All  in  accordance  cry, 

Arvalan  I  ArvaUm  I 

The  universal  multitude  reply. 

In  vain  ye  thunder  on  his  ear  the  name ; 

Would  ye  awake  the  dead  ? 

Borne  upright  in  his  palankeen. 

There  Arvalan  is  seen  ! 

A  glow  is  on  his  face, ...  a  lively  red  ; 

It  is  the  crimson  canopy 

Which  o'er  his  cheek  a  reddening  shade  hath  shed  ; 

He  moves, ...  he  nods  his  head, ... 

But  the  motion  comes  fh>m  the  bearers'  tread. 

As  the  body,  borne  aloft  in  state, 
Sways  with  the  impulse  of  its  own  dead  weight 

5. 

Close  following  his  dead  son,  Kehama  came. 

Nor  johiing  in  the  ritual  song, 

Nor  calling  the  dear  name ; 

With  head  deprest  and  fimeral  vest. 

And  arms  enfolded  on  his  breast. 

Silent  and  lost  in  thought  he  moves  along. 
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King  of  the  World,  his  slaves,  unenvying  now. 
Behold  their  -wretched  Lord ;  rejoiced  they  see 

The  mighty  Rj^ah's  misery ; 

That  Nature  in  his  pride  hath  dealt  the  blow, 

And  taught  the  Master  of  Bfankind  to  know 

Even  he  himself  is  man,  and  not  exempt  fh>m  woe. 

6. 

O  sight  of  grief  I  the  wives  of  Arvalan, 

Young  Axla,  young  Nealliny,  are  seen  1 

Their  widow-robes  of  white, 

With  gold  and  jewels  bright. 

Each  like  an  Eastern  queen. 

Woe  1  woe  !  around  their  palankeen. 

As  on  a  bridal  day. 

With  symphony,  and  dance,  and  song, 

Their  kindred  and  their  friends  come  on. 

The  dance  of  sacrifice  !  the  funeral  song ! 

And  next  the  victim  slaves  in  long  array, 

Richly  bedight  to  grace  the  fatal  day. 

Move  onward  to  their  death  ; 

The  clarions*  stirring  breath 

Lifts  their  thin  robes  in  every  flowing  fold. 

And  swells  the  woven  gold. 

That  on  the  agitated  air 

Flutters  and  glitters  to  the  torch's  glare. 

7. 

A  man  and  maid  of  aspect  wan  and  wild, 

Then,  side  by  side,  by  bowmen  guarded,  came ; 

O  wretched  father  !  O  unhappy  child  ! 

Them  were  all  eyes  of  all  the  throng  exploring . . . 

Is  this  the  daring  man 

Who  raised  his  fatal  hand  at  Arvalan  ? 

Is  this  the  wretch  condcmn'd  to  feel 

Kehama*s  dreadful  wrath  ? 

Then  were  all  hearts  of  all  the  throng  deploring ; 

For  not  in  that  innumerable  throng 

Was  one  who  loved  the  dead  ;  for  who  coidd  know 

What  aggravated  wrong 

Provoked  the  desperate  blow  I 

8. 
Far,  far  behind,  beyond  all  reach  of  sight. 

In  order'd  files  the  torches  flow  along, 

One  ever-lengthening  line  of  gliding  light : 

Far ...  far  behind, 

Rolls  on  the  undistinguishable  clamour, 

Of  horn,  and  trump,  and  tambour ; 


>  **  She/*  sayt  Bemier,  '*  whom  I  law  burn  herself,  when 
I  parted  from  Surat  to  travel  into  Persia,  in  the  presence  of 
Monsieur  Chardin  of  Paris,  and  of  roauy  English  and  Dutch, 
was  of  a  middle  age,  and  not  unhandsome.  To  represent 
unto  you  the  undaunted  cheerfulness  that  appeared  in  her 
countenance,  the  resolution  with  which  she  marched,  washed 
herself,  spoke  to  the  people ;  the  confidence  with  which  she 
looked  upon  us,  viewed  her  little  cabin,  made  up  of  very  dry 
millet-straw  and  small  wood,  went  into  this  cabin,  and  sat 
down  upon  the  pile,  and  took  her  husband's  head  into  her 
lap,  and  a  torch  into  her  own  hand,  and  kindled  the  cabin, 
whilst  I  know  not  how  many  Brahmans  were  busy  in  kin- 
dling the  fire  round  about.  To  represent  to  you,  1  say,  all 
this  as  it  ought,  is  not  possible  for  me ;  I  can  at  present 
•carce  believe  it  myself,  though  it  be  but  a  few  days  since  I 
•aw  it.'* 

s  **  She  went  out  again  to  the  river,  and  taking  up  some 


Incessant  as  the  roar 

Of  streams  which  down  the  wintry  mountain  poor, 

And  louder  than  the  dread  commotioo 

Of  breakers  on  a  rocky  shore. 

When  the  winds  rage  over  the  waves, 

And  Ocean  to  the  Tempest  raves. 

9. 

And  now  toward  the  bank  they  go. 

Where  winding  on  their  way  below. 

Deep  and  strong  the  waters  flow. 

Here  doth  the  funeral  pile  appear 

With  myrrh  and  ambergris  bestrew*d. 

And  built  of  precious  sandal  wood. 

They  cease  their  music  and  their  outcry  here^ 

Gently  they  rest  the  bier ; 

They  wet  the  fiice  of  Arvalan, 

No  sign  of  life  the  sprinkled  drops  excite ; 

They  feel  his  breast, ...  no  motion  there ; 

They  feel  his  lips, ...  no  breath ; 

For  not  with  feeble,  nor  with  erring  hand. 

The  brave  avenger  dealt  the  blow  of  death. 

Then  with  a  doubling  peal  and  deeper  blast, 

The  tambours  and  the  trumpets  sound  on  high. 

And  with  a  last  and  loudest  cry 

They  call  on  Arvalan. 

10. 

Woe  !  woe  I  for  Asia  takes  her  seat 

Upon  the  funeral  pile  I 

Calmly  she  took  her  seat,  i 

Cahnly  the  whole  terrific  pomp  survey'd ; 

As  on  her  lap  the  while 

The  lifeless  head  of  Arvalan  was  fadd. 

11. 

Woe  !  woe  1  Nealliny, 

The  young  Nealliny  I 

They  strip  her  ornaments  away,s 

Bracelet  and  anklet,  ring,  and  chain,  and  looe ; 

Around  her  neck  they  leave 

The  marriage  knot  alone,  3  . . . 

That  marriage  band,  which  when 

Ton  waning  moon  was  youn^ 

Around  her  virgin  neck 

With  bridal  joy  was  hung. 

Then  with  white  flowers,  the  coronal  of  death, 

Her  jetty  locks  they  crown. 


water  In  her  hands,  muttered  s<»ne  pr^ers,  and  oflbfcd  It  to 
the  sun.  All  her  ornaments  were  then  taken  f^om  her;  aad 
her  armlets  were  broken,  and  chaplets  of  white  flowers  wen 
put  upon  her  neck  and  hands.  Her  hair  was  tucked  up  wkh 
five  combs ;  and  her  forehead  was  marked  with  e\ty  to  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  her  husband.** — SUnorimmt. 

*  **  When  the  time  for  consummating  the  marriage  Iseeae.  ; 
they  light  the  fire  Homan  with  the  wood  of  Ravaaiton.  The 
Bramin  blesses  the  former,  which,  being  done,  the bridegrooai  ; 
takes  tliree  handsfui  of  rice,  and  throws  it  tm  the  brlde*i  hc«l. 
who  does  the  same  to  him.  Afterwards  the  bride's  frthcr 
clothes  her  In  a  dress  according  to  his  omdition,  and  wMhcs 
the  bridegroom's  feet ;  the  bride's  mother  observlBg  to  pov 
out  the  water.  This  being  done,  the  father  puts  his  daughter^ 
hand  in  his  own,  puts  water  into  It,  some  plecct  of  Booiy. 
and,  giving  it  to  the  bridegroom,  says,  at  the  aaoM  ttai^  *I 
have  uo  longer  any  thing  to  do  with  you,  and  I  giro  ym  iv 
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12. 

O  sight  of  misery  ! 

Tou  cannot  bear  her  cries, . . .  their  soond 

In  that  wild  dissonance  is  drowned ; . . . 

But  in  her  face  you  see 

The  supplication  and  the  agony, . . . 

See  in  her  swelling  throat  the  desperate  strength 

That  with  vain  effort  struggles  yet  for  life  ; 

Her  arms  contracted  now  in  fruitless  strife, 

Now  wildly  at  fiill  length 

Towards  the  crowd  in  vain  for  pity  spread, . . . 

They  force  her  on,  they  bind  her  to  the  dead.  ^ 

13. 

Then  all  around  retire  ; 

Circling  the  pile,  the  ministering  Bramins  stand, 

Each  lifting  in  his  hand  a  torch  on  Are. 

Alone  the  Father  of  the  dead  advanced 

And  lit  the  funeral  pyre. 


to  the  power  of  another.*  The  7a//,  which  is  a  ribbon  with  a 
golden  head  banging  at  It,  if  held  ready ;  and,  being  shown 
to  the  company,  some  prayers  and  blessings  are  pronounced ; 
after  which  the  bridegroom  takes  it,  and  hangs  it  about  the 
bride's  neck.  This  knot  is  what  particularly  secures  his  pos. 
session  of  her ;  for,  before  he  had  had  the  Talioa,  all  the  rest 
of  the  ceremonies  might  hare  been  made  to  no  purpose ;  for 
it  has  sometimes  happened  that  when  the  bridegroom  was 
going  to  Ox  it  on,  the  bride's  father  has  discovered  his  not 
being  satisfied  with  the  bridegroom's  gift,  when  another, 
offering  more,  has  carried  off  the  bride  with  her  father's  con- 
sent But,  when  once  the  TtUi  is  put  on,  the  marriage  is 
indissoluble :  and  whenever  the  husband  dies,  the  Tali  is 
burnt  along  with  him,  to  show  that  the  marriage  bands  are 
broke.  Besides  these  particular  ceremonies,  the  people  have 
notice  of  the  wedding  by  a  Pandal,  which  is  raised  before  the 
bride's  door  some  days  before.  The  whole  concludes  with  an 
entertainment  which  the  bride's  father  gives  to  the  common 
friends  ;  and  during  this  festivity,  which  continues  five  days, 
alms  are  given  to  the  poor,  and  the  fire  Homan  is  kept  in. 
The  seventh  day,  the  new-married  couple  set  out  for  the 
bridegroom's  house,  whither  they  frequently  go  by  torchlight 
The  bride  and  bridegroom  are  carried  in  a  sedan,  pass  through 
the  chief  streets  of  the  city,  and  are  accompanied  by  their 
friends,  who  are  either  on  horseback  or  mounted  on  ele- 
phants."—  A.  Roger. 

I  **  'Tia  true,"  says  Bernier,  "  that  1  have  seen  some  of 
them,  which,  at  the  sight  of  the  pile  and  the  fire,  appeared  to 
have  some  apprehension,  and  that  perhaps  would  have  gone 
back.  Those  demons  the  Bramius  that  are  there  with  their 
great  sticks,  astonish  them,  and  hearten  them  up,  or  even 
thrust  them  in ;  as  I  have  seen  it  done  to  a  young  woman 
that  retreated  five  or  six  paces  from  the  pile,  and  to  another, 
that  was  much  disturbed  when  she  saw  the  fire  take  hold  of 
her  clothes,  these  executioners  thrusting  her  in  with  their 
long  poles. 

**  At  Labor,  I  saw  a  very  handsome  and  a  very  young  woman 
burnt ;  I  believe  she  was  not  above  twelve  years  of  age.  This 
poor  unhappy  creature  appeared  rather  dead  than  alive  when 
she  came  near  the  pile ;  she  shook  and  wept  bitterly.  Mean- 
while, three  or  four  of  these  executioners,  the  Bramins, 
together  with  an  old  hag  that  held  her  under  the  arm,  thrust 
her  on.  and  made  her  sit  down  upon  the  wood ;  and  lest  she 
should  run  away,  they  tied  her  legs  and  hands ;  and  so  they 
burnt  her  alive.  I  had  enough  to  do  to  contain  myself  for 
indignation."  —  Bemier. 

Pietro  della  Valle  conversed  with  a  widow,  who  was  about 
to  burn  herself  by  her  own  choice.  She  told  him  that,  gene- 
rally speaking,  women  were  not  forced  to  bum  themselves ; 
but  sometimes,  among  people  of  rank,  when  a  yoimg  woman. 


14. 

At  once  on  every  side 

The  circling  torches  drop. 

At  once  on  every  side 
The  fragrant  oil  is  pour'd. 

At  once  on  every  side 

The  rapid  flames  rush  up. 

Then  hand  in  hand  the  victim  band 

Boll  in  the  dance  around  the  fimeral  pyre ; 

Their  garments  flying  folds 

Float  inward  to  the  fire  ; 

In  drunken  whirl  they  wheel  arotmd ; 

One  drops, . . .  another  plunges  in  ;  ^ 

And  still  with  overwhelming  din 

The  tambours  and  the  trumpets  sound  ; 

And  clap  of  hand,  and  shouts,  and  cries, 

From  all  the  multitude  arise  ; 

While  round  and  round,  in  giddy  wheel, 

Intoxicate  they  roll  and  reel. 


who  was  handsome,  was  left  a  widow,  and  in  danger  of  mar- 
rying again,  (which  is  never  practised  among  them,  because 
of  the  confbsion  and  disgrace  which  are  inseparable  IVora  such 
a  thing,)  or  of  failing  into  other  irregularities,  then  indeed 
the  relations  of  the  husband,  if  they  are  at  all  tenacious  of 
the  honour  of  the  fkmily ,  compel  her  to  bum  herself,  whether 
she  likes  it  or  no,  merely  to  prevent  the  inconveniendet 
which  might  take  place. 

Dellon  also,  whom  I  consider  as  one  of  the  best  travellers 
in  the  East,  expressly  asserts,  that  widows  are  burnt  there 
"  de  gr£,  ou  de  force.  L'on  n'en  volt  que  trop  que  aprdt  avoir 
desir^  et  demand^  la  mort  avec  un  courage  intr^ide,  eC 
apris  avoir  obtenu  et  achit^  la  permission  de  se  briiler,  ont 
tremble  A  la  vue  du  bucher,  se  sont  repenties,  mais  trop 
tard,  de  leur  imprudence,  et  ont  lait  d'inutiles  efforts  pour  se 
retracter.  Mais  lorsque  cela  arrive,  bien  loin  que  les  Bra- 
mdnes  soient  touches  d'aucune  pitie,  ils  lient  cruellement  ces 
malheureuses,  et  les  br(^lent  par  force,  sans  avoir  aucun 
£gard  k  ieurs  plaintes,  ni  I  leurs  cris."  —  Tom.  i.  p.  13A. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  authorities  upon  this  point. 
Let  it  suffice  to  mention  one  important  historical  fact :  When 
the  great  Alboquerque  had  established  himself  at  Goa,  he 
forbade  these  accursed  sacrifices,  the  women  extolled  him  for 
it  as  their  benefactor  and  deliverer  {Commtntarioi  de  Alb.  ii. 
20.),  and  no  European  in  India  was  ever  so  popular,  or  so 
revered  by  the  natives.  Yet,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  anti- 
missionaries,  none  but  fools,  fanatics,  and  pretenders  to  hu. 
manity,  would  wish  to  deprive  the  Hindoo  women  of  the  right 
of  burning  themselves  I  "  It  may  be  useful  (says  Colonel 
Mark  WUks)  to  examine  the  reasonableness  of  interfering 
with  the  most  exceptionable  of  all  their  institutions.  It  has 
been  thought  an  abomination  not  to  be  tolerated,  that  a  widow 
should  immolate  herself  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her  deceased 
husband.  But  what  Judgement  should  we  form  of  the  Hindoo, 
who  (if  any  of  our  institutions  admitted  the  parallel),  should 
forcibljf  pretend  to  stand  between  a  Cliris tian  and  the  hope  of 
eternal  salvation  ?  And  shall  we  not  hold  him  to  be  a  driveller 
in  politics  and  morals,  a  fanatic  in  religion,  and  a  pretender  in 
humanity,  who  would  forcibly  wrest  this  hope  from  the 
Hindoo  widow  V  — Historical  Sketches  qfthe  South  qf  India, 
▼ol.L  p.  499. 

Such  opinions,  and  such  language,  may  safely  be  left  to  the 
indignation  and  pity  which  they  cannot  fail  to  excite.  I  shall 
only  express  toy  astonishment,  that  any  thing  so  monstrous, 
and  so  miserably  futile,  should  have  proceeded  from  a  man 
of  learning,  great  good  sense,  and  general  good  feelings,  as 
Colonel  WUks  evidently  appears  to  be. 

s  When  Beraier  was  passing  from  Amad-Avad  to  Agra, 
there  came  news  to  him  in  a  borough,  where  the  caravan  rested 
under  the  shade  (staying  for  the  cool  of  the  evening  to  march 
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Till  one  by  one  whirl'd  in  tbey  fall. 
And  the  devouring  flames  have  swallow'd  alL 

15. 

Then  all  was  still ;  the  drums  and  clarions  ceased  ; 

The  multitude  were  hush'd  in  silent  awe  ; 

Only  the  roaring  of  the  flames  was  heard. 


on  their  Journey),  that  a  wonua  was  then  upon  the  point  of 
burning  herself  with  the  body  of  her  husband.  **  1  presently 
rose,"  says  he,  **  and  ran  to  the  place  where  it  was  to  be  done, 
which  was  a  great  pit,  with  a  pile  of  wood  raised  in  it,  whereon 
I  saw  laid  a  dead  corpse  and  a  woman,  which,  at  a  distance, 
seemed  to  me  pretty  fair,  sitting  near  it  on  the  same  pile, 
besides  four  or  five  Bramlns,  putting  the  fire  to  it  from  all 
sides ;  five  women  of  a  middle  age,  and  well  enough  dressed, 
holding  one  another  by  the  hand,  and  dancing  about  the  pit, 
and  a  great  crowd  of  people,  men  and  women,  looking  on. 
The  pile  of  wood  was  presently  all  on  fire,  because  store  of  oil 
and  butter  had  been  thrown  upon  it :  and  I  saw,  at  the  same 
time,  through  the  flames,  that  the  fire  took  hold  of  the  clothes 
of  the  woman,  that  were  imbued  with  welUscented  oils,  mingled 
with  powder  of  sandal  and  saflVon.  All  this  I  saw,  but  ob- 
served not  that  the  woman  was  at  all  disturbed;  yea,  it  was 
said,  that  she  had  been  heard  to  pronounce,  with  great  force, 
these  two  word%^  five,  turn,  to  signify,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  those  that  hold  the  soul's  transmigration,  that  this  was  the 
J^  time  she  bad  burnt  herself  with  the  same  husband,  and 
that  there  remained  but  two  more  for  perfection ;  as  if  she 
had  that  time  this  remembrance,  or  some  prophetical  spirit. 
But  here  ended  not  this  iafemal  tragedy :  I  thought  it  was 
only  by  way  of  ceremony  that  these  fire  women  sung  and 
danced  about  the  pit ;  but  I  was  altogether  surprised  when  I 
saw  that  the  flame,  having  taken  hold  of  the  clothes  of  one  of 
them,  she  CASt  herself,  with  her  head  foremost,  into  the  pit ; 
and  that  after  her,  another,  being  overcome  by  Uie  flame  and 
the  smoke,  did  the  like ;  and  my  astonishment  redoubled 
•fterwardN,  when  I  saw  that  the  remaining  three  took  one 
another  again  by  the  hand,  continued  their  dance  without  any 
apparent  fear ;  and  that  at  length  tbey  precipitated  themselves, 
one  after  another,  into  the  fire,  at  their  companions  had  done. 
1  learnt  that  these  had  been  five  slaves,  who,  having  seen  their 
mistress  extremely  afflicted  at  the  sickness  of  her  husband, 
and  heard  her  promise  him,  that  she  would  not  survive  him, 
but  bum  herself  with  him,  were  so  touched  with  compassion 
and  tenderness  towards  this  their  mistress,  that  tbey  engaged 
themselves  in  a  promise  to  follow  her  in  her  resolution,  and 
•  to  bum  themselves  with  her."  —  Bemier, 

This  excellent  traveller  relates  an  extraordinary  circum- 
stance  which  occurred  at  one  of  these  sacrifices.  A  woman 
was  engaged  in  some  love-intrigues  with  ayoung  Mahomedan, 
bar  neighbour,  who  was  a  tailor,  and  could  play  finely  upon 
tiM  tabor.  This  woman,  in  the  hopes  she  bad  of  aurrying 
this  young  man,  poisoned  her  husband,  and  presently  came 
away  to  tell  tite  tailor,  that  it  was  time  to  be  gone  together, 
as  they  had  projected,  or  else  she  should  be  obliged  to  bum 
herself.  The  young  man,  fearing  lest  he  might  be  entangled 
in  a  mischievous  Imsiness,  fiatly  refused  her.  The  woman, 
not  at  all  surprised  at  it,  went  to  her  relations,  and  advertised 
fhem  of  the  sudden  death  of  her  husband,  and  openly  protested 
that  she  would  not  survive  him,  but  bum  herself  with  him. 
Her  kindred,  well  satisfied  with  so  generous  a  resolution,  and 
the  great  honour  she  did  to  the  whole  family,  presently  had  a 
pit  made  and  filled  with  wood,  exposing  the  corpse  upon  it, 
and  kindling  the  fire.  All  being  prepared,  the  woman  goes 
to  embrace  and  bid  farewell  to  all  her  kindred  that  were  there 
about  the  pit,  among  whom  was  also  the  tailor,  who  had  been 
Invltad  to  play  opon  Che  tabor  tliat  day,  with  many  others  of 
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I. 

Alone  towards  the  Table  of  the  Dead 

Kehama  moved ;  there  on  the  altar-stone 

Honey  and  rice  he  spread. 

There  with  collected  voice  and  painfUl  taat 

He  call'd  upon  his  son. 

Lo  !  Arvalan  appears;  i 

that  sort  of  men,  according  to  the  eastern  of  the  country. 
This  fury  of  a  woman,  tM'ing  also  come  to  this  young  naa, 
made  sign  as  if  she  would  bid  him  farewell  with  the  rest ;  but 
instead  of  gently  embracing  him,  she  taketh  him  with  all  h«f 
force  about  his  collar,  pulls  him  to  the  pit.  and  tumbleth  kin, 
together  with  herself,  into  the  ditch,  when  thcj  both  were 
soon  dispatched. —JXfnuCT*. 

"  The  Hindoos  sometimes  erect  a  chapel  on  tbo  spot  where 
one  of  these  sacrifices  has  been  performed,  both  on  »ccaa& 
of  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  and  as  a  trophy  of  her  virtue.  I 
remember  to  have  seen  one  of  these  places,  where  the  spot  oa 
which  the  funeral  pile  had  been  erected  was  inclosed  and 
covered  with  bamboos,  formed  into  a  kind  of  bower,  pbnttd 
with  flowering  creepers.  The  inside  was  eet  round  vitb 
flowers,  and  at  one  end  there  was  an  tanage."  —  Crmwfmrd. 

Some  of  the  Yogees,  who  smear  themselves  with  asbo, 
use  none  but  what  they  collect  fh>m  funeral  piles, —  haaaso 
ashes  1  —  Pietro  Delia  VaUe. 

From  a  late  investigation,  it  appears,  that  the  nuaher  of 
women  who  sacrifice  themselves  within  thirty  miles  round 
Calcutta,  every  year,  is,  on  an  average,  upwarda  of  twobuo- 
dred.  The  Pundits  have  already  been  called  on  to  produce 
the  sanction  of  their  Shasters  for  this  custom.  Tbc  passagM 
exhibited  are  vague  and  general  in  their  meaning,  aid  dif- 
ferently interpreted  by  the  same  casts.  Some  sacred  vmM 
commend  the  practice,  but  none  command  it ;  and  the  Punditi 
refer  once  more  to  custom.  They  have,  however,  intimatfd, 
that  if  government  will  pass  a  regulation,  amercing  by  tat 
every  Brahmin  who  attends  a  burning,  or  every  Zemindar 
who  permits  him  to  attend  it,  the  practice  cannot  possiUf 
long  continue;  for  that  the  ceremony,  unsanctified  bytiw 
presence  of  the  priests,  will  lose  its  dignity  and  conseqncocr 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

*'  The  civilised  world  may  expect  soon  to  bear  of  the 
abolition  of  this  opprobrium  of  a  Christian  administraikm, 
the  female  sacrifice:  which  has  subsisted,  to  our  omsis 
knowledge,  since  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.**— 
CloMdiuM  Buchanan. 

This  practice,  however,  was  manifestly  unknown  when  tlw 
Institutes  of  Menu  were  written.  Instructions  are  there  glvra 
for  the  conduct  of  a  widow :  "  Let  her,"  it  is  said,  *'  enactee 
her  body,  by  living  voluntarily  on  pure  flowers,  roots,  sod 
frait ;  but  let  her  not,  when  her  lord  is  ^f'f^tHl,  even  pro- 
nounce the  name  of  another  man.  Let  her  conttane  till 
death  forgiving  all  injuries,  performing  harsh  duties, avoUtBf 
every  sensual  pleasure,  and  cheerfully  practising  the  tocom- 
parable  rules  of  virtue,  which  have  been  followed  by  sarfa 
women  as  were  devoted  to  one  only  husband.  If  any  thousaodi 
of  Brahmins,  having  avoided  sensuality  tnm  their  early  youth, 
and  having  left  no  issue  in  their  families,  have  ascended  ncwr- 
theless  to  heaven ;  and,  like  those  abstemious  men,a  virtooo* 
wife  ascends  to  heaven,  though  she  have  no  dilM.  it  after  the  : 
decease  of  her  lord,  she  devote  herself  to  pious  austerity:  but 
a  widow,  who,  from  a  wish  to  bear  children,  slighu  her  de- 
ceased hnsband  by  marrying  again,  brings  disgrace  on  hendr 
here  below,  and  shall  be  excluded  fttMn  the  scot  of  her  1014.* 
« Inst,  qf  Menu,  ch.  v.  107—161 . 

Second  marriages  were  permitted  to  men IhH.  1C7— 

168. 

1  Many  believe  that  some  souls  ara  seat  back  to  tespot 
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Only  Keharaa's  powerful  eye  beheld 

The  thin  ethereal  spirit  hovering  nigh ; 

Only  the  lUJah^s  ear 

Received  his  feeble  breath. 

And  is  this  all  ?  the  mournful  Spirit  said. 

This  all  that  thou  canst  give  me  after  death  ? 

This  unavailing  pomp, 
These  empty  pageantries  that  mock  the  dead ! 

2. 

In  bitterness  the  Rajah  heard. 

And  groaned,  and  smote  his  breast,  and  o'er  his  tsuce 

Cowrd  the  white  mourning  vest. 

3. 

AaVALAX. 

Art  thou  not  powerful, . . .  even  like  a  God  ? 

And  must  I,  through  my  years  of  wandering. 

Shivering  and  naked  to  the  elements. 

In  wretchedness  await 

The  hour  of  Yamen's  wrath  ? 

I  thought  thou  wouldst  embody  me  anew, 

Undying  as  I  am, . . .  > 


where  their  bodies  were  burnt,  or  where  their  ashes  are  pre- 
served,  to  wait  there  until  the  new  bodies  they  are  destined  to 
occupy  be  ready  for  their  reception.  This  appears  to  cor- 
respond with  an  opinion  of  Plato,  which,  with  many  other 
tenets  of  that  philosopher,  was  adopted  by  the  early  Chrii- 
tlana ;  and  an  ordinance  of  the  Romish  church  is  still  extant, 
prohibiting  having  lights  or  making  merriment  in  church- 
yards at  night,  lest  they  should  disturb  the  souls  that  might 
come  thither —  Cravfurd. 

According  to  the  Danish  missionaries,  the  souls  of  those 
who  are  untimely  slain  wander  about  as  diat>olical  spectres, 
doing  evil  to  mankind,  and  possessing  those  whom  they  per- 
secute—  Nfeeamp,  i.  10.  \  14. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  hills  near  imamahall  believe  that 
when  God  sends  a  messenger  to  summon  a  person  to  his  pre- 
sence, if  the  messenger  should  mistake  his  object,  and  carry 
off  anotlier,  he  is  desired  by  the  Deity  to  take  him  away ; 
but  as  the  earthly  mansion  of  this  soul  must  be  decayed,  it  is 
destined  to  remain  mid-way  between  heaven  and  earth,  and 
never  can  return  to  the  pretence  of  God.  Whoever  commits 
homicide  without  a  divine  order,  and  whoever  is  killed  by  a 
snake,  as  a  punishment  for  some  concealed  crime,  will  be 
doomed  to  the  same  state  of  wandering ;  and  whoever  hangs 
himself  will  wander  eternally  with  a  rope  about  his  neck. — 
Atiat.  Reteareha. 

Pope  Benedict  XII.  drew  up  a  list  of  1 17  heretical  opinions 
held  by  the  Armenian  Christians,  which  he  sent  to  the  king 
of  Armenia,  —  instead  of  any  other  assistance,  when  that 
prince  applied  to  him  for  aid  against  the  Mahomedans.  This 
paper  was  first  published  by  Bemino,  and  exhibits  a  curious 
mixture  of  mythologies.  One  of  their  opinions  was,  that  the 
souls  of  the  adult  wander  about  in  the  air  till  the  day  of 
Judgement ;  neither  hell,  nor  the  heavenly,  nor  the  terrestrial 
paradise,  being  open  to  them  till  that  day  shall  have  passed. 

Daventnt,  In  one  of  his  plays,  speculates  upon  such  a  state 
of  wandering  as  the  lot  of  the  soul  after  death  :  — 

I  must  to  darkness  go,  hover  in  clouds. 
Or  in  rfimote  untroubled  air,  silent 
As  thought,  or  what  is  uncreated  yet ; 
Or  I  must  rest  in  some  cold  shade,  and  shall 
Perhaps  ne'er  see  that  everlasting  spring 
Of  which  philosophy  so  long  has  dreamt. 
And  seems  rather  to  wish  than  understand. 

Love  and  Honour, 

I  know  no  other  author  who  has  so  often  expressed  to  tho«e 


Yea,  re-create  me  I . . .  Father,  is  this  all  ? 
This  all?  and  thou  Almighty! 


4. 

But  in  that  wrongftil  and  upbraiding  tone, 

Kehama  found  relief, 

For  rising  anger  half  supprest  his  grief. 

Reproach  not  me  !  he  cried. 

Had  I  not  spell-secured  thee  fh)m  disease. 

Fire,  sword, ...  all  common  accidents  of  man, . . . 

And  thou ! . . .  fool,  fool ...  to  perish  by  a  stake  I 

And  by  a  peasant's  arm  ! . . . 

Even  now,  when  from  reluctant  Heaven, 

Forcing  new  gifts  and  mightier  attributes. 

So  soon  I  should  have  quell'd  the  Death-God's  power. 

5. 

Waste  not  thy  wrath  on  me,  quoth  Arvalan, 

It  was  my  hour  of  folly  !  *  Fate  prevail'd. 

Nor  boots  it  to  reproach  me  that  I  fell 

I  am  in  misery,  Father  1    Other  souls 

Predoom'd  to  Indra's  Heaven,  ei^oy  the  dawn 


who  cmld  understand  him,  his  doubts  respecting  a  future 
state,  and  how  hurthcnsome  he  felt  them. 

>  The  Soul  is  not  a  thing  of  which  a  man  may  say,  it  hath 
been,  it  is  about  to  be,  or  is  to  be  hereafter  ;  for  it  is  a  thing 
without  birth ;  It  is  ancient,  constant,  and  eternal,  and  is  Dot 
to  be  destroyed  In  this  its  mortal  frame.  How  can  the  man 
who  believeth  that  this  thing  is  incorruptible,  eternal.  Inex- 
haustible, and  without  birth,  think  that  he  can  either  kill 
or  cause  it  to  be  killed  !  As  a  man  throweth  away  old  gar- 
ments and  putteth  on  new,  even  so  the  soul,  having  quitted 
its  old  mortal  frames,  entereth  into  others  which  are  new. 
The  weapon  divldcth  it  not.  the  fire  burneth  It  not,  the  water 
corrupteth  it  not,  the  wind  drieth  it  not  away :  —for  it  is 
indivisible,  inconsumable,  incorruptible,  and  is  not  to  be  dried 
away  ;  —  it  is  eternal,  universal,  permanent,  immoveable ;  it 
is  invisible,  inconceivable,  and  unalterable.  —  BMagvat  Greta, 

*  "  Among  the  qualities  required  for  the  proper  execution 
of  public  business,  mention  is  made,  *  That  a  man  must  be 
able  to  keep  in  subjection  his  lust,  his  anger,  his  avarice,  his 
fol/§f,  and  his  pride.'  The  folly  there  specified  is  not  to  be 
understood  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word  in  an  European 
idiom,  as  a  negative  quality,  or  the  mere  want  of  sense,  but 
as  a  kind  of  olwtlnately  stupid  lethargy,  or  perverse  absence 
of  mind,  in  which  the  will  is  not  altogether  passive :  it  seems 
to  be  a  weakness  peculiar  to  Asia,  for  we  cannot  find  a  term 
by  which  to  express  the  precise  idea  in  the  European  lan- 
guages. It  operates  somewhat  like  the  violent  Impulse  of 
fear,  under  which  men  will  utter  falsehoods  totally  incom- 
patible with  each  other,  and  utterly  contrary  to  their  own 
opinion,  knowledge,  and  conviction  ;  and,  it  may  be  added, 
also,  their  Inclination  and  intention. 

"  A  very  remarkable  invtance  of  this  temporary  fk-enxy 
happened  lately  in  the  supreme  Court  of  Judicature  of  Cal- 
cutta, where  a  man  (not  an  idiot)  swore,  upon  a  trial,  that  he 
was  no  kind  of  relation  to  his  brother,  who  was  then  In 
Court,  and  who  had  constantly  supported  him  f^om  his  in- 
fancy ;  and  that  he  lived  in  a  house  by  himself,  for  which  he 
paid  the  rent  from  his  own  pocket,  when  it  was  proved  that 
he  was  not  worth  a  rupee,  and  when  the  person,  in  whose 
house  he  had  always  resided,  stood  at  the  bar  close  to  him. 

"  Another  conjecture,  and  that  exceedingly  acute  and  In- 
genious, has  been  surted  upon  this  foUg,  that  it  may  mean 
the  deception  which  a  man  permits  to  be  imposed  on  his 
Judgement  by  his  passions ;  as  acts  of  rapacity  and  avarice 
are  often  committed  by  men  who  ascrltM  them  to  prudence 
and  a  Just  assertion  of  their  own  right ;  malioe  and  rancour 
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Of  bliss, ...  to  them  the  tempered  elements 

Minister  joy  :  genial  delight  the  sun 

Sheds  on  their  happy  being,  and  the  stars 

EffUse  on  them  benignant  influences ; 

And  thus  o*cr  earth  and  air  they  roam  at  will, 

And  when  the  number  of  their  days  is  full, 

Oo  fearlessly  before  the  aweful  throne. 

But  I, ...  all  naked  feeling  and  raw  life, . . .  ^ 

What  worse  than  this  hath  Tamen*s  hell  in  store? 

If  ever  thou  didst  love  me,  mercy,  Father ! 

Save  me,  for  thou  canst  save . . .  the  Elements 

Know  and  obey  thy  voice. 

6. 

KEHAMA. 

The  Elements 

Shall  sin  no  more  against  thee ;  whilst  I  speak 

Already  dost  thou  feel  their  power  is  gone. 

Fear  not  I  I  cannot  call  again  the  past. 

Fate  hath  made  that  its  own  ;  but  Fate  shall  yield 

To  me  the  future  i  and  thy  doom  be  flx'd 

By  mine,  not  Tamen's  will.     Meantime  all  power 

Whereof  thy  feeble  spirit  can  be  made 

Participant,  I  give.     Is  there  aught  else 

To  mitigate  thy  lot  ? 


pass  for  Justice,  and  brutality  for  spirit.  Thii  opinion,  when 
thoroughly  examined,  will  very  nearly  tally  with  the  former ; 
for  all  the  pactions,  as  well  u  fear,  have  an  equal  efficacy  to 
disturb  and  distort  the  mind :  but,  to  account  for  the  fottg 
here  spoken  of  as  being  the  oflkprlng  of  the  passions.  Instead 
of  drawing  a  parallel  between  it  and  the  impulses  of  those 
passions,  we  must  suppose  the  impulses  to  act  with  infinitely 
more  violence  upon  an  Asiatic  mind  than  we  can  ever  have 
seen  exemplified  in  Kurope.  It  is,  however,  something  like 
the  madness  so  inimitably  delineated  in  the  Hero  of  Cer- 
vantes, sensible  enough  upon  some  occasions,  and  at  the 
same  time  completely  wild,  and  unconscious  of  itself  upon 
others,  and  that,  too,  originally  produced  by  an  elfort  of  the 
will,  though,  in  the  end,  overpowering  and  superseding  its 
ftinctions."  —  Halked. 

1  By  the  vital  souls  of  those  men  who  have  committed  sins 
in  the  body,  another  body,  composed  of  nerve»,  with  five  sen- 
sations, in  order  to  be  susceptible  of  torment,  shall  certainly 
be  assumed  after  death ;  and  being  intimately  united  with 
those  minute  nervous  particles,  according  to  their  distribu- 
tion, they  shall  feel  in  that  new  body  the  pangs  inflicted  in 
each  case  by  the  sentence  of  Yama.  —  Itut.  of  Menu. 

Henry  More,  the  Platonist,  has  two  applicable  stanzas  in 
his  Song  of  the  Soul :  — 

*'  Like  to  a  light  fast  lock*d  in  lanthom  dark. 
Whereby  by  night  our  wary  steps  we  guide 
In  slabby  streets,  and  dirty  channels  mark, 
Some  weaker  rays  through  the  black  top  do  glide. 
And  flusher  streams,  perhaps,  from  homy  side ; 
But  when  we've  past  the  peril  of  the  way. 
Arrived  at  home,  and  laid  that  case  aside,— 
The  naked  light  how  clearly  doth  it  ray. 
And  spread  its  Joyful  beams  as  bright  as  summer's  day. 

**  Even  so  the  soul,  in  this  contracted  state. 
Confined  to  these  straight  instruments  of  sense, 
More  dull  and  narrowly  doth  operate ; 
At  this  hole  hears, — the  sight  must  ray  from  thence, — 
Here  tastes,  there  smells;— but  when  she's  gone  from 

hence. 
Like  naked  lamp  slic  is  one  shining  iphrro, 


▲EVALAN. 

Only  the  sight  of  vengeance.     Give  me  that ! 

Vengeance,  full,  worthy,  vengeance  I . . .  not  the  stroke 

Of  sudden  punishment, ...  no  agony 

That  spends  itself  and  leaves  the  wretch  at  rest. 

But  lasting  long  revenge. 

KXHAMA. 

What,  boy  ?  is  that  cup  sweet  ?  then  take  thy  fill ! 

7. 
So  as  he  spake,  a  glow  of  dreadful  pride 
Inflamed  his  cheek,  with  quick  and  angry  stride 

He  moved  towutl  the  pile. 

And  raised  his  hand  to  hush  the  crowd,  and  cried. 

Bring  forth  the  murderer  I     At  the  Rajah's  voice. 

Calmly,  and  like  a  man  whom  fear  had  stunu'd, 

Ladurlad  came,  obedient  to  the  call ; 

But  Kailyal  started  at  the  sound. 

And  gave  a  womanly  shriek,  and  back  she  drew. 

And  eagerly  she  roll'd  her  eyes  around. 

As  if  to  seek  for  aid,  albeit  she  knew 

No  aid  could  there  be  found. 

8. 
It  chanced  that  near  her  on  the  river  brink. 
The  sculptured  form  of  Marriataly  ^  stood ; 


And  round  about  has  perfect  cognoacencc : 
W^bate'er  in  her  horison  doth  appear. 
She  is  one  orb  of  sense,  all  ejre,  all  airy  ear." 

Amid  the  uncouth  allegory,  and  more  uncouth  language,  of 
this  strange  series  of  poems,  a  few  passages  are  to  be  found  of 
exceeding  beauty.  Milton,  who  was  the  author's  friend,  had 
evidently  read  them. 

*  Mariatale,  as  Sonnerat  spells  the  name,  was  wife  of  the 
penitent  Chamadaguini,  and  mother  of  Para«»ourama.  «bo 
was,  in  part,  an  incarnation  of  Veeshno.  This  goddess,  saji 
Sonnerat,  commanded  the  elements,  but  could  not  preserve 
that  empire  longer  than  her  heart  was  pure.  One  day.  while 
she  was  collecting  water  out  of  a  tank,  and,  according  to  her 
custom,  was  making  a  bowl  of  earth  to  carry  it  to  the  house, 
she  saw  on  the  surface  of  the  water. some  figures  of  Grlo* 
dovers  (Glendoreers),  which  were  flying  over  her  head. 
Struck  with  their  beauty,  her  heart  admitted  an  impure 
thought,  and  the  earth  of  the  bowl  dissolved.  From  that 
time  she  was  obliged  to  make  use  of  an  ordfaiary  vessel.  Tbii 
discovered  to  Chamadaguini  that  his  wife  had  deviated  from 
purity ;  and  in  the  excess  of  his  rage,  he  ordered  his  son  to 
drag  her  to  the  place  where  criminals  were  executed,  and  to 
behead  her.  The  order  was  executed;  but  Parassoursma 
was  so  much  afflicted  for  the  loss  of  his  mother,  that  Chama- 
daguini told  him  to  take  up  the  body,  and  fasten  the  head 
upon  it,  and  repeat  a  prayer  (which  he  taught  him  for  that 
purpose)  in  her  ear,  and  then  his  mother  would  come  to  life 
again.  The  son  ran  eagerly  to  perform  what  he  was  wdered, 
but,  by  a  very  singular  blunder,  he  Joined  the  bead  of  bis 
mother  to  the  body  of  a  Parichi,  who  had  been  executed  fur 
her  crimes  ;  a  monstrous  union,  which  gave  to  this  woman 
the  virtues  of  a  goddess,  and  the  vices  of  a  criminal.  The 
goddess,  becoming  impure  by  such  a  mixture,  was  driven 
from  her  house,  and  committed  all  kinds  of  cruelties.  The 
Devcrkels,  perceiving  the  destruction  she  made,  appeased  her 
by  giving  her  power  to  cure  the  small-pox,  and  promising 
that  she  should  be  implored  for  that  disorder.  Mariatale  is 
the  great  goddeu  of  the  Farias  ;  —  to  honour  her,  they  have 
a  custom  of  dancing  with  several  pots  of  water  on  their  heads, 
placed  one  above  the  other :  these  pots  are  adorned  with  the 
leaves  of  the  Margosics,  a  tree  consecrated  to  her. 
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It  was  an  Idol  roughly  hewn  of  wood. 

Artless,  and  mean,  and  rude ; 

The  Goddess  of  the  poor  was  she ; 

None  else  regarded  her  with  piety. 

But  when  that  holy  Image  Kailyal  view'd. 

To  that  she  sprung,  to  that  she  clung, 

)n  her  own  Goddess,  with  close-clasping  arms, 

For  life  the  maiden  hung. 

9. 

fhey  seised  the  maid ;  with  unrelenting  grasp 

They  bruised  her  tender  limbs ; 

She,  nothing  yielding,  to  this  only  hope 

Hings  with  the  strength  of  firensy  and  depalr. 

She  screams  not  now,  she  breathes  not  now, 

She  sends  not  up  one  vow. 

She  forms  not  In  her  soul  one  secret  prayer, 

All  thought,  all  feeling,  and  all  powers  of  life 

In  the  one  effort  centering.     Wrathful  they 

h  tug  and  strain  would  force  the  maid  away ; . . . 

Didst  thou,  ()  Marriataly,  see  their  strife. 

In  pity  didst  thou  see  the  suffering  maid  ? 

Or  was  thine  anger  kindled,  that  rude  hands 

Assailed  thy  holy  Image  ?  ...  for  behold 

The  holy  image  shakes  I 

10. 

Irreverently  hold,  they  deem  the  maid 

Relax'd  her  stubborn  hold, 

.nd  now  with  force  redoubled  drag  their  prey ; 

And  now  the  rooted  Idol  to  their  sway 
ds, . . .  yields  •  •  •  &nd  now  it  falls.  But  then  they 

scream, 
jr  lo  !  they  feel  the  crumbling  bank  give  way. 
And  all  are  plunged  into  the  stream. 

11. 

She  hath  ef^caped  my  will,  Kehama  cried, 

She  hath  escaped, . . .  but  thou  art  here, 

I  have  thee  still, 

The  worser  criminal ! 

And  on  I^urlad,  while  he  spake,  severe 

He  iix'd  his  dreadful  frown. 

The  strong  reflection  of  the  pile 

Lit  his  dark  lineaments. 

Lit  the  protruded  brow,  the  gathered  firont, 

The  steady  eye  of  wrath. 

12. 

But  while  the  fearful  silence  yet  endured, 

Ladurlad  roused  himself; 

Ere  yet  the  voice  of  destiny 

tVhich  trembUti  on  the  R^ah's  ll|)s  was  loosed, 

Eai^er  he  interposed. 

As  if  despair  had  wakenM  him  to  hope ; 

Mercy  1  oh  mercy  I  only  In  defence  . . . 

Only  instinctively, . . . 

Only  to  save  my  child,  I  smote  the  Prince ; 

King  of  the  world  be  merciful  1 

Crush  me, . . .  but  torture  not ! 

13. 

The  Man- Almighty  deign'd  him  no  reply. 

Still  he  stood  silent ;  in  no  human  mood 

Of  mercy,  in  no  hesitating  thought 

Of  right  and  justice.     At  the  length  he  raised 


Hb  brow  yet  unrelaxM, ...  his  lips  undoeed^ 

And  uttered  from  the  heart. 

With  the  whole  feeling  of  his  soul  enforced. 

The  gathered  vengeance  came. 

14. 

I  charm  thy  life 

From  the  weapons  of  strife. 

From  stone  and  flpom  wood. 

From  fire  and  Anom  flood. 

From  the  serpent's  tooth. 

And  the  beasts  of  blood : 

From  Sickness  I  charm  thee. 

And  Time  shall  not  harm  thee ; 

But  Earth  which  is  mine, 

Its  fruits  shall  deny  thee ; 

And  Water  shall  hear  me. 

And  know  thee  and  fly  thee ; 

And  the  Winds  shall  not  touch  thee 

When  they  pass  by  thee. 

And  the  Dews  shall  not  wet  thee. 

When  they  foil  nigh  thee : 

And  thou  shalt  seek  Death 

To  release  thee,  in  vain  ; 

Thou  shalt  live  in  thy  pain 

While  Kehama  shall  reign. 

With  a  fire  in  thy  heart. 

And  a  fire  in  thy  brain ; 

And  Sleep  shall  obey  me, 

And  visit  thee  never. 

And  the  Curse  shall  be  on  thee 

For  ever  and  ever. 

16.     . 

There  where  the  Curse  had  striclfen  him. 

There  stood  the  miserable  man. 

There  stood  Ladurlad,  with  kxwe-hanging  arms. 

And  eyes  of  idiot  wandering. 

Was  it  a  dream  ?  alas. 

He  heard  the  river  flow. 

He  heard  the  crumbling  of  the  pile. 

He  heard  the  wind  which  shower'd 

The  thin  white  ashes  round. 

There  motionless  he  stood. 

As  if  he  hoped  it  were  a  dream. 

And  feared  to  move,  lest  he  should  prove 

The  actual  misery ; 
And  still  at  times  he  met  Kehama*8  eye, 
Kchama's  eye  that  listened  on  him  stilL 


in. 

THE  RECOVERY. 


1. 

Thb  R^jah  tum'd  toward  the  pile  again. 

Loud  rose  the  song  of  death  from  all  the  crowd ; 

Their  din  the  instruments  begin, 

And  once  again  join  in 

With  overwhelming  sound. 

Ladurlad  starts, ...  he  looks  around ; 

What  hast  thou  here  In  view, 

O  wretched  man  !  in  this  disastrous  scene ; 

The  soldier  train,  the  Bramins  who  renew 
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Their  ministiy  around  tho  funeral  pyre. 
The  empty  palankeens. 
The  dimly-fiullng  fire. 

2. 

Where  too  is  she  whom  most  his  heart  held  dear, 

His  l)est-bcloved  Kailyal,  where  is  she, 

The  solace  and  the  joy  of  many  a  year 

Of  widowhood  ?  is  she  then  gone. 

And  is  he  left  ail-utterly  alone, 

To  bear  his  blasting  curse,  and  none 

To  succour  or  deplore  him  ? 

He  staggers  from  the  dreadful  spot ;  the  throng 

Give  way  in  fear  before  him ; 

Like  one  who  carries  pestilence  about, 

Shuddering  they  shun  him,  where  be  moves  along. 

And  now  he  wanders  on 

Beyond  the  noisy  rout ; 

He  cannot  fly  and  leave  his  Curse  behind. 

Yet  doth  he  seem  to  find 

A  comfort  in  the  change  of  circumstance. 

Adown  the  shore  he  strays. 

Unknowing  where  his  wretched  feet  shall  rest, 

But  farthest  ftom  the  fktal  place  is  best 

3. 

By  this  in  the  orient  sky  appears  the  gleam 

Of  day.     Lo !  what  is  yonder  in  the  stream, 

Down  the  slow  river  floating  slow, 

In  distance  indistinct  and  dimly  seen  ? 

The  childless  one  with  idle  eye 

Followed  its  motion  thoughtlessly ; 

Idly  he  gazed  unknowing  why. 

And  half  unconscious  that  he  watch*d  its  way. 

Belike  it  is  a  tree 

Which  some  rude  tempest,  in  its  sudden  sway. 

Tore  ftx)m  the  rock,  or  flrom  the  hollow  shore 

The  undermining  stream  hath  swept  away. 

4. 

But  when  anon  outswelling  by  its  side, 

A  woman*s  robe  he  spied. 

Oh  then  Ladurlad  started. 

As  one,  who  in  his  grave 

Had  heard  an  Angel's  call. 

Yea,  Marriataly,  thou  hast  deign'd  to  save  I 

Yea,  Goddess !  it  is  she, 

Kailyal,  still  clinging  senselessly 

To  thy  dear  Image,  and  In  happy  hour 

Upborne  amid  the  wave 

By  that  preserving  iK)wer. 

5. 

Headlong  in  hope  and  in  joy 

I^urlad  plunged  in  the  water ; 

The  Water  knew  Kehama's  spell. 

The  Water  shnmk  before  him. 

Blind  to  the  miracle. 

He  rushes  to  his  daughter, 

And  treads  the  river-depths  in  transport  wild. 

And  clasps  and  saves  his  child. 

6. 

Upon  the  fiirther  side  a  level  shore 

Of  sand  was  spread :  thither  Ladurlad  bore 

His  daughter,  holding  still  with  senseless  hand 

The  saving  Goddess ;  there  upon  the  sand 


He  laid  the  livid  maid, 

Baised  up  against  his  knees  her  drDoping  head; 

Bent  to  her  lips, . . .  her  lips  as  pale  as  death, . . . 

If  he  might  feel  her  breath. 

His  own  the  while  in  hope  and  dread  nupeiided ; 

Chafed  her  cold  breast,  and  ever  and  anon 

Let  his  hand  rest,  upon  her  heart  extended. 

7. 

Soon  did  his  touch  perceive,  or  fency  there. 

The  first  faint  motion  of  returning  life. 

He  chafes  her  feet,  and  lays  them  bare 

In  the  sun ;  and  now  again  upon  her  breast 

Lays  his  hot  hand  ;  and  now  her  lips  he  prest. 

For  now  the  stronger  thn>b  of  life  he  knew ; 

And  her  lips  tremble  too  ! 

The  breath  comes  palpably : 

Her  quivering  lids  unclose. 

Feebly  and  feebly  fall, 

Relapsing  as  it  seem'd  to  dead  repose. 

8. 

So  in  her  father's  arms  thus  languidly, 

WhDe  over  her  with  earnest  gaze  he  hung. 

Silent  and  motionless  she  lay. 

And  painfully  and  slowly  writhed  at  fits. 

At  fits  to  short  convulsive  starts  was  stung. 

Till  when  the  struggle  and  strong  agony 

Had  left  her,  quietly  she  lay  reposed : 

Her  eyes  now  resting  on  Laduriad*s  face, 

Rebipslng  now,  and  now  again  unclosed. 

The  look  she  flx'd  upon  his  fiice,  implies 

Nor  thought  nor  feeling ;  senselessly  she  lies, 

Composed  like  one  who  sleeps  with  open  eyes, 

9. 

Long  he  leant  over  her, 

In  silence  and  in  fear. 

Kailyal ! ...  at  length  he  cried  in  such  a  tone 

As  a  poor  mother  ventures  who  draws  near. 

With  silent  footstep,  to  her  child's  sick  bed. 

My  Father  I  cried  the  maid,  and  ndsed  her  head, 

Awakening  then  to  life  and  thought,. . .  thou  here ? 

For  when  his  voice  she  heard. 

The  dreadful  past  recurr'd. 

Which  dimly,  like  a  dream  of  pain. 

Till  now  with  troubled  sense  confused  her  brain. 

10. 

And  hath  he  spared  us  then  ?  she  cried. 

Half  rising  as  she  spake, 

For  hope  and  joy  the  sudden  strength  supplied ; 

In  mercy  hath  he  curb'd  his  cruel  will. 

That  still  thou  livest  ?     But  as  thus  she  said. 

Impatient  of  that  look  of  hope,  her  sire 

Shook  hastily  his  head  ; 
Oh !  he  hath  laid  a  Curse  upon  my  life, 

A  clinging  curse,  quoth  he ; 

Hath  sent  a  fire  into  my  heart  and  brain, 

A  burning  fire,  for  ever  there  to  be ! 

The  Winds  of  Heaven  mast  never  breathe  on  me; 

The  Rains  and  Dews  must  never  fall  on  me ; 

Water  must  mock  my  thirst  and  shrink  from  me ; 

The  common  Earth  must  yield  no  fhiit  to  me ; 

Sleep,  blessed  Sleep  I  must  never  light  on  me ; 

And  Death,  who  comes  to  all,  must  fly  fhim  roe. 

And  never,  never  set  Ladurlad  tnt. 
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11. 

This  is  a  dream  I  exclaimM  the  incredulous  maid. 

Yet  in  her  voice  the  while  a  fiear  exprest, 

Which  in  her  larger  eye  was  manifest 

This  is  a  dream  I  she  rose  and  laid  her  hand 

Upon  her  father*s  hrow,  to  try  the  charm ; 

le  could  not  bear  the  pressure  there; ...  he  shrunk,... 

He  warded  off  her  arm, 

As  though  it  were  an  enemy's  blow,  he  smote 

His  daughter's  arm  aside. 

Her  eye  glanced  down,  his  mantle  she  espied 

And  caught  it  up ; ...  Oh  misery  1  Kailyal  cried. 

He  bore  me  from  the  river-depths,  and  yet 

His  garment  is  not  wet ! 


IV. 
THE  DEPARTURE. 

1. 
Recumio  beneath  a  Cocoa's  feathery  shade 

Ladurlad  lies. 

And  Kailyal  on  his  lap  her  head  hath  laid, 

To  hide  her  streaming  eyes. 

The  boatman,  sailing  on  his  easy  way. 

With  envious  eye  beheld  them  where  they  lay ; 

For  every  herb  and  flower 

Was  fresh  and  fhigrant  with  the  early  dew. 

Sweet  sung  the  birds  in  that  delicious  hour. 

And  the  cool  gale  of  morning  as  it  blew, 

l^ot  yet  subdued  by  day's  increasing  power. 

Ruffling  the  surface  of  the  silvery  stream, 

wept  o'er  the  rooisten'd  sand,  and  rais'd  no  shower. 

Telling  their  tale  of  love, 

The  boatman  thought  they  lay 

At  that  lone  hour,  and  who  so  blest  as  they  I 

2. 

But  now  the  Sun  in  heaven  is  high, 

The  little  songsters  of  the  sky 

Sit  silent  in  the  sultry  hour,  i 

They  pant  and  palpitate  with  heat ; 

Their  bills  are  open  languidly 

To  catch  the  passing  air ; 

They  hear  it  not,  they  feel  it  not. 

It  murmurs  not,  it  moves  not 

The  boatman,  as  he  looks  to  land, 

Admires  what  men  so  mad  to  linger  there. 

For  yonder  Cocoa's  shade  behind  them  falls, 

A  single  spot  upon  the  burning  sand. 

3. 

There  all  the  morning  w.is  I^adurlad  laid, 

Silent  and  motionless  like  one  at  ease ; 

There  motionless  upon  her  father's  knees 

Reclined  the  silent  maid. 

The  man  was  still,  pondering  with  steady  mind. 


>  "  The  tufti-d  Urk,  fixed  to  this  fhiitful  land.**  uyt  Sonnlnl, 
»eaking  of  Eyypt,  **  never  fortakes  it ;  it  seemi,  however,  that 
i«  excessive  beat  annoys  him.  You  may  see  these  birds,  as 
ifU  as  sparrows,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  with  their  bills 
tlf  open,  and  the  muscles  of  their  breasts  agitated,  breathing 
ith  difficulty,  and  as  if  thej  panted  for  respiration.  The  In- 


As  if  it  were  another's  Curse, 

His  own  portentous  lot ; 

Scanning  It  o'er  and  o'er  in  busy  thought. 

As  though  it  were  a  last  night's  tale  of  woe, 

Before  the  cottage  door 

By  some  old  beldam  sung. 

While  young  and  old,  assembled  round 

Listened,  as  if  by  witchery  bound. 

In  fearful  pleasure  to  her  wondrous  tongue. 

4. 

Musing  so  long  he  lay,  that  all  things  seem 

Unreal  to  his  sense,  even  like  a  dream, 

A  monstrous  dream  of  things  which  could  not  be. 

That  beating,  burning  brow, . . .  why  it  was  now 

The  height  of  noon,  and  he  was  lying  there 

In  the  broad  sun,  all  bare ! 
What  if  he  felt  no  wind  ?  the  air  was  still. 

That  was  the  general  will 

Of  Nature,  not  his  own  peculiar  doom ; 

Ton  rows  of  rice  erect  and  silent  stand. 

The  shadow  of  the  Cocoa's  lightest  plume 

Is  steady  on  the  sand. 

• 

5. 

Is  it  indeed  a  dream  7  he  rose  to  try, 

Impatient  to  the  water  side  he  went. 

And  down  he  bent, 

And  in  the  stream  he  plunged  his  hasty  arm 

To  break  the  visionary  charm. 

With  fearful  eye  and  fearful  heart, 

His  daughter  watch'd  the  event ; 

She  saw  the  start  and  shudder. 

She  heard  the  in-drawn  groan. 

For  the  Water  knew  Kehama's  charm. 

The  Water  shrunk  before  his  arm. 

His  dry  hand  moved  about  unmoisten'd  there ; 

As  easily  might  that  dry  hand  avail 

To  stop  the  passing  gale. 

Or  grasp  the  impassive  air. 

He  is  Almighty  then  I 

Ezclaim'd  the  wretched  man  in  his  despair : 

Air  knows  him.  Water  knows  him ;  Sleep 

His  dreadful  word  will  keep ; 

Even  in  the  grave  there  is  no  rest  for  me, 

Cut  off  from  that  last  hope, ...  the  wretch's  Joy ; 

And  Yeeshnoo  hath  no  power  to  save. 

Nor  Seeva  to  destroy. 

6. 

Oh !  wrong  not  them  I  quoth  Kailyal, 

Wrong  not  the  Heavenly  Powers  I 

Our  hope  is  all  in  them :  They  are  not  blind  I 

And  lighter  wrongs  than  ours. 

And  lighter  crimes  than  his. 

Have  drawn  the  Incarnate  down  among  mankind. 

Already  have  the  Immortals  heard  our  cries. 

And  in  the  mercy  of  their  righteousness 

Beheld  us  in  the  hour  of  our  distress  I 


ttlnct,  which  induces  them  to  prefer  those  meant  of  subsist- 
ence which  are  easily  obtained,  and  in  abundance,  although 
attended  with  some  suffering,  resembles  the  mind  of  man, 
whom  a  thirst  for  riches  engages  to  brave  calamities  and 
dangers  without  number." 
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She  spake  with  Btreamlng  eyes. 

Where  pious  love  and  ardent  feeling  beam. 

And  turning  to  the  Image,  threw 

Her  grateful  arms  around  it, .  . .  It  was  thou 

Who  savedst  me  fh>m  the  stream  I 

My  Marriataly,  it  was  thou  1 

I  had  not  else  been  here 

To  share  my  Father's  Curse, 

To  suffer  now, . . .  and  yet  to  thank  thee  thtis ! 

7. 

Here  then,  the  maiden  cried,  dear  Father,  here 

Raise  our  own  Goddess,  our  divine  Preserver ! 

The  mighty  of  the  earth  despise  her  rites. 

She  loves  the  poor  who  serve  her. 

Set  up  her  Image  here. 

With  heart  and  voice  the  guardian  Goddess  bless, 

For  jealously  would  she  resent 

Neglect  and  thanklessness  ; .  . . 

Set  up  her  Image  here. 

And  bless  her  for  her  aid  with  tongue  and  soul  sincere. 

8. 

So  saying  on  her  knees  the  maid 

Began  the  pious  toil. 

Soon  their  joint  labour  scoops  the  easy  soil ; 

They  raise  the  Image  up  with  reverent  hand. 

And  round  its  rooted  base  they  heap  the  sand. 

O  Thou  whom  we  adore, 

O  Bfarriataly,  thee  do  I  implore. 

The  virgin  cried  ;   my  Goddess,  pardon  thou 

The  unwilling  wrong,  that  I  no  more. 

With  dance  and  song. 

Can  do  thy  daily  service,  as  of  yore  I 

The  flowers  which  last  I  wreathed  around  thy  brow, 

Are  withering  there  ;  and  never  now 

Shall  I  at  eve  adore  thee. 

And  swimming  round  with  arms  outspread, 

Poise  the  full  pitcher  on  my  head. 

In  dexterous  dance  before  thee, 

While  underneath  the  reedy  shed,  at  rest 

My  fkther  sat  the  evening  rites  to  view, 

And  blest  thy  name,  and  blest 

His  daughter  too. 

9. 

Then  heaving  from  her  heart  a  heavy  sigh, 

O  Goddess  I  fh>m  that  happy  home,  cried  she. 

The  Almighty  Man  hath  forced  us ! 

And  homeward  with  the  thought  unconsciously 

She  tum'd  her  dizzy  eye. . . .  But  there  on  high. 

With  many  a  dome,  and  pinnacle,  and  spire. 

The  summits  of  the  Golden  Palaces 
Blazed  in  the  dark  blue  sky,  aloft,  like  fire. 

1  The  watchmen  are  prorided  with  no  offensive  weapons 
excepting  a  tiing ;  on  the  contrary,  they  continue  the  whole 
day  standing,  in  one  single  position,  upon  a  pillar  of  clay 
raised  about  ten  feet,  where  they  remain  bellowing  continu- 
ally, that  they  may  terriry,  without  hurting,  the  birds  who 
((Bed  upon  the  crop.  Every  considerable  field  contains  several 
such  sentinels,  stationed  at  diflbrent  comers,  who  repeat  the 
call  flrom  one  to  another  so  incessantly,  that  the  invaders 
have  hardly  any  opi>ortunity  of  making  a  good  livelihood  in 
the  field. 

These  watchmen  are  forced,  during  the  rains,  to  erect.  In- 
stead of  a  day  pillar,  a  scaffolding  of  wood  as  high  as  the 


Father,  away  I  she  cried,  awiy  I 

Why  linger  we  so  nigh  ? 

For  not  to  him  hath  Nature  given 

The  thousand  eyes  of  Deity^ 

Always  and  every  where  with  open  light, 

To  persecute  our  flight  1 

Away  . . .  away  I  she  said. 

And  took  her  fiither*s  hand,  and  like  a  child 

He  followed  where  ahe  led. 


V. 
THE  SEPARATION. 

1. 
Evening  comes  on :  arising  fhnn  the  stream. 
Homeward  the  tall  flamingo  wings  his  flight ; 
And  where  he  sails  athwart  the  setting  beam. 
His  scarlet  plumage  glows  with  deeper  light 
The  watchman',  at  the  wish*d  approach  of  night. 

Gladly  forsakes  the  field,  where  he  all  day, 

To  scare  the  winged  plunderers  from  their  prey, 

With  shout  and  sling,  on  yonder  day-built  heiglil. 

Hath  borne  the  sultry  ray. 

Hark  I  at  the  Golden  Palaces  3 

The  Bramin  strikes  the  hour. 

For  leagues  and  leagues  around,  the  braxen  sound 

Bolls  through  the  stillness  of  departing  day, 

Like  thunder  far  away. 

2. 

Behold  them  wandering  on  their  hopeless  way, 

Unknowing  where  they  stray. 

Yet  sure  where'er  they  stop  to  find  no  rest 

The  evening  gale  is  blowing. 

It  plays  among  the  trees ; 

Like  plumes  upon  a  warrior's  crest. 

They  see  yon  cocoas  tossing  to  the  brfese. 

Ladurlad  views  them  with  impatient  mind. 

Impatiently  he  hears 

The  gale  of  evening  blowing. 

The  sound  of  waters  flowing. 

As  if  all  sights  and  sounds  combined 

To  mock  his  irremediable  woe ; 

For  not  for  him  the  blessed  waters  flow. 

For  not  for  him  the  gales  of  evening  blow, 

A  fire  is  in  his  heart  and  brain. 
And  Nature  hath  no  healing  for  his  pain. 

.3, 

The  Moon  is  up,  still  pale 

Amid  the  lingering  light 

A  cloud  ascending  in  the  eastern  sky. 

Sails  slowly  o*er  the  vale, 

crop,  over  which  they  suspend  a  roof  of  straw,  to  tlieltcr  their 
naked  bodies  from  the  rain.  —  Tenmamt. 

*  Every  thing  belonging  to  the  Sovereign  of  Ava  has  the 
addition  of  «*o^,  or  golden,  annexed  to  it ;  even  his  tuittf* 
person  Is  never  mentioned  but  in  coi^  unction  with  this  pre- 
cious metal.  When  a  subject  means  to  affirm  that  the  kiag 
liai  heard  anything,  he  says,  *Mt  baa  readied  the  goUei 
ears ; "  he  who  obtained  admission  to  the  royal  pieseace  has 
been  at  the  "  golden  feet/*  The  perftime  of  otta  of  roses,  a 
nobleman  observed  one  day,  "was  an  odour  gnteAil  Co  Ckt 
golden  nose.".— S^fmv. 
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Lnd  darkens  round  and  closes  in  the  night ' 

No  hospitable  house  is  nigh, 

No  traveller*s  home  the  wanderers  to  invite ; 

Forlorn,  and  with  long  watching  overworn, 

The  wretched  father  and  the  wretched  child 

Lie  down  amid  the  wild. 

4. 

Before  them  full  in  sight, 

A  white  flag  flapping  to  the  winds  of  night, 

Marks  where  the  tiger  seized  a  human  prey.^ 

Far,  far  away  with  natural  dread« 

Shunning  the  perilous  spot. 

At  other  times  abhorrent  had  they  fled ; 

But  now  they  heed  it  not. 

nothing  they  care  ;  the  boding  death-flag  now 

in  vain  for  them  may  gleam  and  flutter  there. 

Despair  and  agony  in  him. 

Prevent  all  other  thought ; 

Ind  Kailyal  hath  no  heart  or  sense  for  aught, 

ive  her  dear  father's  strange  and  miserable  lot. 

6. 

There  in  the  woodland  shade, 

U|>on  the  lap  of  that  unhappy  maid, 

His  head  Ladurlad  laid, 

And  never  word  he  spake ; 

Nor  heaved  he  one  complaining  sigh. 

Nor  groaned  he  with  his  misery. 

But  silently  for  her  dear  sake 

Endured  the  raging  pain. 

And  now  the  moon  was  hid  on  high. 

No  stars  were  glimmering  in  the  sky ; 

She  could  not  see  her  father's  eye. 

How  red  with  burning  agony  ; 

Perhaps  he  may  be  cooler  now, 

She  hoped,  and  long'd  to  touch  his  brow 

With  gentle  hand,  yet  did  not  dare 

To  lay  the  painful  pressure  there. 

Now  forward  from  the  tree  she  bent. 

And  anxiously  her  head  she  leant. 

And  listen'd  to  his  breath. 

Ladurlad's  breath  was  short  and  quick, 

Tet  regular  it  came. 

And  like  the  slumber  of  the  sick. 

In  pantings  still  the  same. 

Oh  if  he  sleeps  !  . . .  her  lips  unclose, 

Intently  listening  to  the  sound. 

That  equal  sound  so  like  repose. 

Still  quietly  the  suff*erer  lies. 

Bearing  his  torment  now  with  resolute  will ; 

He  neither  moves,  nor  groans,  nor  sighs. 


'  At  this  season  of  the  year,  it  is  not  uncommon,  towards 
evening,  to  sec  a  small  black  rioud  rising  in  the  eastern 
of  the  horizon,  and  afterwards  spreading  itself  to  the 
iwest.  This  phenomenon  is  always  attended  with  a 
nt  storm  of  wind,  and  BaHhcs  of  the  strongest  and  most 
liglitning  and  heavy  thunder,  which  is  followed  by  raiu. 
ic  storms  sometimes  last  for  half  an  hour  or  more ;  and, 
1  they  disperse,  they  leave  the  air  greatly  freshened,  and 
.ky  of  a  deep,  clear,  and  transparent  blue.  When  they 
r  near  the  full  moon,  the  whole  atmosphere  is  illumi- 
i  by  a  soft  but  brilliant  silver  light,  attended  with  gentle 
—  Hodgct. 
t  is  usual  to  place  a  small  white  triangular  flag,  fixed  to  a 


Doth  satiate  cruelty  bestow 

This  little  respite  to  his  woe. 

She  thought,  or  are  there  Gods  who  look  below  ? 

B. 

Perchance,  thought  Kailyal,  willingly  deceived. 

Our  Marriataly  hath  his  pain  relieved. 

And  she  hath  bade  the  blessed  sleep  assuage 

His  agony,  despite  the  Ri^ah's  rage. 

That  was  a  hope  which  flll'd  her  gushing  eyes. 

And  made  her  heart  in  sUent  yearnings  rise. 

To  bless  the  power  divine  in  thankfulness. 

And  yielding  to  that  joyful  thought  her  mind. 

Backward  the  maid  her  aching  head  reclined 

Against  the  tree,  and  to  her  father's  breath 

In  fear  she  hearken'd  stHl  with  earnest  ear. 

But  soon  forgetful  flts  the  efibrt  broke  ; 

In  starts  of  recollection  then  she  woke. 

Till  now  benignant  Nature  overcame 

The  Virgin's  weary  and  exhausted  fhune, 

Nor  able  more  her  painful  watch  to  keep. 

She  closed  her  heavy  lids,  and  sunk  to  sleep. 

7. 
Vain  was  her  hope !  he  did  not  rest  fW>m  pain. 

The  Curse  was  burning  In  his  brain : 

Alas  I  the  innocent  maiden  thought  he  slept. 

But  Sleep  the  lUJah's  dread  commandment  kept. 

Sleep  knew  Kehama's  Curse. 

The  dews  of  night  fell  round  them  now. 

They  never  bathed  Ladurlad's  brow. 

They  knew  Kehama's  Curse. 

The  nlght-wlnd  Is  abroad. 

Aloft  It  moves  among  the  stirring  trees ; 

He  only  heard  the  breese, .  . . 

No  healing  aid  to  hlra  It  brought. 

It  play'd  around  his  head  and  touch'd  him  not. 

It  knew  Kehama's  Curse. 


8. 

Listening,  Ladurlad  lay  In  his  despair. 

If  Kailyal  slept,  for  wherefore  should  she  share 

Her  father's  wretchedness,  which  none  could  cure  ? 

Better  alone  to  suffer ;  he  must  bear 

The  burden  of  his  Curse,  but  why  endure 

The  unavailing  presence  of  her  grief? 

She  too,  apart  from  him,  might  find  relief; 

For  dead  the  Ri^ah  deem'd  her,  and  as  thus 

Already  she  his  dread  revenge  had  fled, 

So  might  she  still  escape  and  live  secure. 


bamboo  staff,  often  or  twelve  feet  long,  at  the  place  where  a  ti- 
ger has  destroyed  a  man.  It  is  common  for  the  passengers,  also, 
each  to  throw  a  stone,  or  brick,  near  the  spot,  so  that,  in  the 
course  of  a  little  time,  a  pile,  equal  to  a  good  waggon  load,  is 
collected.  This  custom,  as  well  as  the  fixing  a  rag  on  any 
particular  thorn  bush,  near  the  fatal  spot,  is  in  use,  likewise^ 
on  various  accounts.  Many  brambles  may  be  seen  In  a 
day's  Journey,  completely  covered  with  this  motley  asson- 
blage  of  remnants.  The  sight  of  the  flags  and  piles  of  stones 
imparts  a  certain  melancholy,  not  perhjqM  altogether  devokl 
of  apprehension.  They  may  be  said  to  be  of  service,  In  point- 
ing out  the  places  most  firequented  by  tigers.— Ori^nte/ 
Sport»,r oh  a  p.  23. 
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9. 

Gently  he  lifts  bis  head 

And  Kailyal  does  not  feel ; 

Gently  he  rises  up, . .  .  she  slumbers  still ; 

Gently  be  steals  away  with  silent  tread.  ^ 

Anon  she  started,  for  she  felt  him  gone ; 

She  called,  and  through  the  stillness  of  the  night. 

His  step  was  heard  in  flight 

Mistrustful  for  a  moment  of  the  sound, 

8he  listens  ;  till  the  step  is  heard  no  more ; 

But  then  she  knows  that  he  indeed  is  gone. 

And  with  a  thrilling  shriek  she  rushes  on. 

The  darkness  and  the  wood  impede  her  speed ; 

She  lifts  her  voice  again, 

Ladurlad  ! . . .  and  again,  alike  in  vain, 

And  with  a  louder  cry 

Straining  its  tone  to  hoarseness ;  . . .  fkr  away, 

Selflsh  in  misery. 

He  beard  the  call  and  faster  did  he  fly. 

1  This  part  of  the  poem  has  been  censured,  upon  the  ground 
that  lAdurlad't  conduct  in  thus  forsaking  his  daughter  is  in- 
consistent with  his  affection  for  her.  There  is  a  passage  in 
Mr.  Milman's  version  of  Nala  and  Damayanti  so  curiously 
resembling  it  in  the  situation  of  the  two  persons,  that  any 
one  might  suppose  I  had  Imitated  the  Sanscrit,  if  Kehama 
had  not  been  published  five  and  twenty  years  before  Mr. 
Milman's  most  characteristic  specimen  of  Indian  poetry. 
Indeed,  it  is  to  him  that  I  am  obliged  for  pointing  out  the 
rery  singular  coincidence. 

**  Mighty  is  thy  father's  kingdom— once  was  mine  as  mighty 

too; 
Never  will  I  there  seek  reftige  —  in  my  base  extremity. 
There  I  once  appeared  in  glory— to  the  exalting  of  thy 

pride  i 
Shall  I  now  appear  in  misery— to  the  increasing  of  thy  shame?" 
Nala  thus  to  Damayanti  —  spake  again,  and  yet  again. 
Comforting  the  noble  lady  —  scant  in  half  a  garment  clad. 
Both  t(^ether  by  one  garment— covered,  roamed  they  here 

and  there  ; 
Wearied  out  by  thirst  and  famine— to  a  cabin  drew  they  near. 
When  they  reached  that  lowly  cabin  —then  did  great  Nlsha- 

dha's  king 
With  the  princess  of  Vidarbha — on  the  hard  earth  seat  them 

down ; 
Naked  with  no  mat  to  rest  on  —  wet  with  mire  and  stained 

with  dust. 
Weary  then  with  Damayanti  —  on  the  earth  he  fell  asleep. 
Sank  the  lovely  Damayanti  —  by  his  side  with  sleep  opprest. 
She  thus  plunged  In  sudden  misery— she  the  tender  .the  devout. 
But  while  on  the  cold  earth  slumbered— Damayanti.  all  dis- 
traught 
Nala  In  his  mind  by  sorrow  —  might  no  longer  calmly  sleep  ; 
For  the  losing  of  his  kingdom  —the  desertion  of  his  ft-iends. 
And  his  weary  forest  wanderings  —  painful  on  his  thought 

arose  : 
"  If  I  do,  it  what  may  follow  ?— what  if  I  reftiseto  do? 
Were  my  Instant  death  the  better— or  to  abandon  her  I  love. 
But  to  me  too  deep  devoted  —  suffers  she  distress  and  shame  ; 
Reft  of  me  she  home  may  wander— to  her  royal  fathei's 

house; 
Faithful  wandering  ever  with  me— certalu  sorrow  will  she  bear. 
But  If  separated  from  me— chance  of  solace  may  be  her*s.'* 
Long  within  his  heart  he  pondered— and  again,  again  weighed 

o'er. 
Beat  be  thought  it  Damayant— to  desert,  that  wretched  king. 
From  her  virtue  none  dare  harm  her —  in  the  lonely  forest 

way. 
Her  the  fortunate,  the  noble,  my  devoted  wedded  wife. 


10. 

She  leans  against  that  tree  whose  jutdng  bough 

Smote  her  so  rudely.     Her  poor  heart 

How  audibly  it  panted. 

With  sudden  stop  and  start ; 

Her  breath  bow  short  and  painfully  it  came  ! 

Hark  I  all  is  still  around  ber, . . . 

And  the  night  so  utterly  dark. 

She  opened  ber  eyes  and  she  dosed  tbem. 

And  the  blackness  and  blank  were  the  same. 

11. 

*Twas  like  a  dream  of  horror,  and  she  stood 

Half  doubting  whether  all  indeed  were  true. 

A  tiger's  howl  loud  echoing  through  the  wood. 

Roused  her ;  the  dreadful  sound  she  knew. 

And  tum*d  instinctively  to  what  she  fear*d. 

Far  off  the  tiger's  hungry  howl  was  heard  ; 

A  nearer  horror  met  the  maiden's  view. 

For  right  before  her  a  dim  form  appear'd. 

Thus  his  mind   on  Damayanti  —  dwelt  in  Its  perverted 

thought. 
Wrought  by  Kali's  evil  Influence.-  to  desert  his  lovely  wife. 
Of  himself  without  a  garment  —  and  of  her  with  only  one 
As  he  thought,  approached  ha  near  her —to  divide  that  sJagle 

robe. 
*'  How  shall  I  divide  the  garment— by  my  loved  one  unpcr- 

celved  ?- 
Pondering  this  within  his  spirit— round  the  cabin  Nala  wrot: 
In  that  narrow  cabin's  circuit  —  Nala  wandered  here  sod 

there. 
Till  he  found  without  a  scabbard  —  shining,  a  weU-tempend 

sword. 
Then  when  half  that  only  garment — he  had  severed  and  jtd 

on, 
Tn  her  sleep  Vldarbha's  princess  — with  bewildered  mind  ht 

fled. 
Yet,  his  cruel  heart  relenting  — to  the  cabin  tarns  he  back ; 
On  the  slumbering  Damayanti  —  gasing,  sadly  wef K  the  kfaif ; 
**  Thou  that  sun  nor  wind  hath  ever  —  roughly  visited,  nj 

love  ! 
On  the  hard  earth  In  a  cabin  —  sleepest  with  thy  guardian 

gone. 
Thus  attired  In  half  a  garment— she  that  aye  so  sweetly 

smiled. 
Like  to  one  distracted,  beauteous  —  how  at  length  will  site 

awake ! 
How  will't  fare  with  Bhima's  daughter  —  lone,  abandoned  by 

her  lord. 
Wandering  in  the  savage  forest  —  where  wild  beastt  and  ser> 

pents  dwell  I 
May  the  suns  and  winds  of  heaven  — may  the  genii  of  Ike 

woods. 
Noblest,  may  they  all  protect  thee  —  thine  own  virtue  thy 

best  guard." 
To  his  wife  of  peerless  beauty  —  on  the  earth,  'twas  thus  he 

spoke. 
Then  of  sense  bereft  by  Kali  —  Nala  hastily  set  forth  ; 
And  departing,  still  departing  —  he  returned  again,  again  ; 
Dragged  away  by  that  bad  demon — ever  by  his  love  drawa 

back. 
Nala,  thus  his  heart  divided—Into  two  conflicting  parts. 
Like  a  swing  goes  iMckward,  forward  —  from  the  cabin.  10 

and  fro. 
Tom  away  at  length  by  Kail  —  flies  aCu-  the  f^ncic  king. 
Leaving  there  his  wife  in  slumber —making  miserable  mans. 
Reft  of  sense,  possessed  by  Kali— thinking  still  oo  berbc 

left. 
Passed  he  In  the  lonely  forest  —leaving  his  deaertad  wiCs. 
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A  human  form  in  that  black  night. 

Distinctly  shaped  by  its  own  lurid  light. 

Such  light  as  the  sickly  moon  is  seen  to  shed. 

Through  spell-raised  fogs,  a  bloody  baleful  red. 

12. 

That  Spectre  flxM  his  eyes  upon  her  full ; 
The  light  which  shone  In  their  accursed  orbs 

Was  like  a  light  fh)m  Hell. 
And  it  grew  deeper,  kindling  with  the  view. 

She  could  not  turn  her  sight 

From  that  infernal  gaze,  which  like  a  spell 

Bound  her,  and  held  her  rooted  to  the  ground. 

It  palsied  every  power, 

Her  limbo  avail'd  her  not  in  that  dread  hour. 

There  was  no  moving  thence. 

Thought,  memory,  sense  were  gone : 

She  heard  not  now  the  tiger's  nearer  cry. 

She  thought  not  on  her  father  now, 

Her  cold  heart's  blood  ran  back. 

Her  hand  lay  senseless  on  the  bough  it  clasped 

Her  feet  were  motionless ; 

Her  fiiscinated  eyes 

Like  the  stone  eye-balls  of  a  statue  flx'd, 

Tet  conscious  of  the  sight  that  blasted  them. 

13. 

The  wind  is  abroad. 

It  opens  the  clouds  ; 

Scattcr'd  before  the  gale, 

They  skurry  through  the  sky. 

And  the  darkness  retiring  rolls  over  the  vale. 

The  Stars  in  their  beauty  come  forth  on  high, 

And  through  the  dark  blue  night 

The  Moon  rides  on  triumphant,  broad  and  bright 

Distinct  and  darkening  in  her  light. 

Appears  that  Spectre  foul. 

The  moon-beam  gives  his  face  and  form  to  sight, 

The  shape  of  man. 

The  living  form  and  face  of  Arvalan  ! .  .  . 

His  hands  are  spread  to  clasp  her. 

14. 

But  at  that  sight  of  dread  the  Maid  awoke  ; 

As  if  a  lij^htning-stroke 

Had  burst  the  spell  of  fear. 

Away  she  broke  all  franticly,  and  fled. 

There  stood  a  temple  near  beside  the  way. 

An  open  fane  of  Pollear ',  gentle  God, 
To  whom  the  travellers  for  protection  pray. 


'  The  first  and  greatest  of  the  soni  of  Sevee  it  pollear:  he 
treKides  over  marrlnf^s  :  the  Indians  build  no  house  without 
lavlnu  first  carried  a  Pollear  on  the  ground,  which  they 
priiikle  with  oil,  and  throw  flowers  on  it  everyday.  If  they 
io  not  invoke  it  before  they  undertake  any  enterprise,  they 
•elieve  that  God  will  make  them  forget  what  they  wanted  to 
mdcruke,  and  that  their  labour  will  t>e  in  Tain.  He  is  re- 
r<tsei)tc(l  with  an  elephant's  head,  and  mounted  on  a  rat ;  but 
1  the  pagodas  they  place  him  on  a  pedestal,  with  hit  legs 
Imost  croKsed.  A  rat  is  always  put  before  the  door  of  hit 
hapel.  This  rat  was  a  giant,  called  Gudja-mouga-chourin, 
n  whom  the  gods  had  bestowed  immortality,  as  well  at  great 
owcrs,  which  he  abused,  and  did  much  harm  to  mankind, 
'ollear,  entreated  by  tlic  sages  and  penitents  to  dellTer  them, 
ullcd  out  one  of  his  tusks,  and  threw  it  against  Gudja-roouga- 
lourin ;  the  tooth  entered  the  giant's  stomach,  and  OTer- 


With  elephantine  head  and  eye  severe. 

Here  stood  his  image,  such  as  when  he  seiz'd 

And  tore  the  rebel  Giant  from  the  ground, 

With  mighty  trunk  wreathed  round 

His  impotent  bulk,  and  on  his  tusks,  on  high 

Impaled  upheld  him  between  earth  and  sky. 

16. 

Thither  the  affrighted  Maiden  sped  her  flight. 

And  she  hath  reach'd  the  place  of  sanctuary ; 

And  now  within  the  temple  in  despite. 

Tea,  even  before  the  altar,  in  his  tight. 

Hath  Arvalan  with  fleshly  arm  of  might 

Seized  her.     That  instant  the  Insulted  God 

Caught  him  aloft,  and  from  his  sinuous  grasp, 

As  if  from  some  tort  catapult  let  loose. 

Over  the  forest  hurl'd  him  all  abroad. 

16. 

O'ercome  with  dread, 

She  tarried  not  to  see  what  heavenly  Power 

Had  saved  her  in  that  hour ; 

Breathless  and  faint  she  fled. 

And  now  her  foot  struck  on  the  knotted  root 

Of  a  broad  manchinell,  and  there  the  Maid 

Fell  senselessly  beneath  the  deadly  shade. 


VL 
CASYAPA. 


1. 

Shall  this  then  be  thy  fate,  O  lovely  Maid, 

Thus,  Kallyal,  must  thy  sorrows  then  be  ended  f 

Her  face  upon  the  ground. 

Her  arms  at  length  extended. 

There  like  a  corpse  behold  her  laid 

Beneath  the  deadly  shade. 

What  if  the  himgry  tiger,  prowling  by. 

Should  snuff"  his  banquet  nigh  ? 

Alas,  Death  needs  not  now  his  ministry ; 

The  baleful  boughs  hang  o'er  her, 

The  poison-dews  descend. 

What  Power  will  now  restore  her  ? 

What  God  will  be  her  friend  ? 


threw  him,  who  immediately  changed  himtelf  into  a  rat  as 
Urge  a«  a  mountain,  and  came  to  attack  PoUear ;  who  sprung 
on  his  back,  telling  him,  that  hereafter  he  should  erer  be  his 
carrier. 

The  Indians,  in  their  adoration  of  thit  god,  crott  their  arma, 
thut  the  fist,  and  in  thlt  manner  glre  themtelvM  sertral  blows 
on  the  templet ;  then,  but  always  with  the  armtcrotted,  they 
take  hold  of  their  ears,  and  make  three  inclinations,  bending 
the  knee ;  after  which,  with  their  handt  joined,  they  address 
their  prayers  to  him.  and  strike  their  forehead.  They  have  a 
great  veneration  for  thlt  deity,  whose  image  they  place  in  all 
temples,  streets,  highways,  and  in  the  country,  at  the  foot  of 
tome  tree  ;  that  all  the  world  may  have  an  opportunity  of  In* 
Toking  him  before  they  undertake  any  concern ;  uid  that 
travellers  may  make  their  adorations  and  oflTcringt  to  him 
before  they  pursue  their  joomey.— Sonaeroi: 
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2. 

Bright  and  so  beautiful  was  that  fair  night. 

It  might  have  calm'd  the  gay  amid  their  mirth, 

And  given  the  wretched  a  delight  in  tears. 

One  of  the  Glendoveers,  ^ 

The  loveliest  race  of  all  of  heavenly  birth, 

Hovering  with  gentle  motion  o*er  the  earth, 

Amid  the  moonlight  air, 

In  sportive  flight  was  floating  round  and  round. 

Unknowing  where  his  joyous  way  was  tending. 

He  saw  the  Maid  where  motionless  she  lay. 

And  stoopt  his  flight  descending, 

And  raised  her  from  the  ground. 


>  Thli  word  Is  altered  from  the  Grindimt>trt  of  Sonncrat, 
who  describee  these  celestial  children  of  Casyapa  as  famous 
for  their  beauty ;  they  have  wings,  he  adds,  and  fly  in  the  air 
with  their  wives.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  the  Cruis- 
dharvat  of  the  English  orientalists.  The  wings  with  which 
they  arc  attired  in  the  poem  are  borrowed  from  tho  neglected 
story  of  Peter  Wilkins.  At  a  recent  sale  of  manuscripts,  the 
author's  assignment  of  this  book  to  Dodsley  for  ten  guineas 
was  brought  to  light,  and  it  then  appeared  that  his  name, 
which  till  then  had  been  unknown,  was  K.  Paltock.  Nothing 
more  has  been  discovered  concerning  him.  His  book,  how- 
ever, is  a  work  of  great  genius,  and  I  know  that  both  Sir 
Walter  Scott  and  Mr.  Coleridge  thouglit  as  highly  of  it  as  I 
do.  His  winged  people  are  the  most  beautiful  creatures  of 
imagination  tliat  ever  were  devised.  I  copy  hi<  minute  de- 
scription of  the  graundee,  as  he  calls  it ; —  Stothard  lias  made 
tome  delightful  drawings  of  it  in  the  Novelist's  Magazine. 

"  She  first  threw  up  two  long  branches,  or  ribs,  of  the 
whalebone,  as  I  called  it  before,  (and  indeed  for  several  of 
its  properties,  as  toughness,  elasticity,  and  pliablcness,  nothing 
I  have  ever  seen  can  so  juJtIy  be  compared  to  it,)  which  were 
Jointed  liehind  to  the  upper-bone  of  the  spine,  and  which, 
when  not  extended,  lie  bent  over  the  shoulders  on  each  side 
of  the  neck  forwards,  from  whence,  by  nearer  and  nearcrap- 
proaches,  they  ju«t  meet  at  the  lower  rim  of  the  belly  in  a 
sort  of  point :  but.  when  extended,  they  stand  their  whole 
length  above  the  shoulders,  not  perpendicularly,  but  spread- 
ing outwards,  with  a  web  of  the  softest  and  most  pliable  and 
spongy  membrane  that  can  be  imagined  in  the  interstices  be. 
tween  them,  reaching  from  their  root  or  joint  on  the  back  up 
above  the  hinder  part  of  the  head,  and  near  half  way  their 
own  length  ;  but,  when  closed,  the  membrane  fulls  down  in 
the  middle  upon  the  neck,  like  an  handkerchief.  There  are 
also  two  other  ribs,  rising,  as  it  were,  from  the  same  root, 
which,  when  open,  run  horizontally,  but  not  so  long  as  the 
others.  These  arc  filled  up  in  the  interstice  between  them 
and  the  upp<>r  ones  with  the  same  membrane ;  and  on  the 
lower  side  of  this  is  also  a  deep  flap  of  the  membrane,  so  that 
the  arms  can  be  either  alMve  or  t>elow  it  in  flight,  and  are 
always  above  it  when  closed.  This  last  rib,  when  shut, 
flaps  under  the  upper  one,  and  also  falls  down  with  it  before  j 
to  the  waist ;  but  it  is  not  Jt>ined  to  the  ribs  below.  Along  ' 
the  whole  spine-bone  runs  a  strong,  flat,  broad,  gristly  carti- 
lage, to  which  are  joineil  several  other  of  these  ribs,  all  which 
open  horizontally,  and  are  filled  in  the  interstices  with  the 
above  membrane,  and  are  jointed  to  the  ribs  of  the  person 
just  where  the  plane  of  the  bark  begins  to  turn  towards  the 
breast  and  belly ;  and  when  shut,  wrap  the  body  round  to 
the  joints  on  the  contrary  side,  folding  neatly  one  side  over 
the  other. 

"  At  the  lower  spine  are  two  more  ribs  extended  hori- 
lontally  when  open,  jointed  again  to  tho  hips,  and  long 
enough  to  meet  the  joint  on  the  contrary  side  across  the 
belly ;  and  from  the  hip-joint,  which  is  on  tho  outermost 
edge  of  the  hip-bone,  runs  a  pliable  cartilage  quite  down 
the  outside  of  the  thigh  and  leg  to  the  ankle ;  from  which 


Her  heavy  eye-lids  are  half  cloied» 

Her  cheeks  are  pole  and  livid  like  the  dead, 

Down  hang  her  loose  arms  lifele»]y, 

Down  hangs  her  languid  head. 

3. 

With  timely  pity  touched  for  one  so  &ir. 

The  gentle  Glendoveer 

Press'd  her  thus  pale  and  senseless  to  his  breast, 

^Vnd  springs  aloft  in  air  with  sinewy  wings. 

And  bears  the  Maiden  there. 
Where  Himakoot-,  the  holy  Mount,  on  high 

From  mid-earth  rising  in  mid-Heaven, 
Shines  in  its  glory  like  the  throne  of  Even. 


there  branch  out  divers  other  ribs, horizontally  also  when  open, 
but,  when  closed,  they  encompass  the  whole  thigh  and  le?. 
rolling  inwards  across  the  back  of  the  leg  and  thigh,  till  tb^ 
reach  and  just  cover  the  cartilage.  The  Interstices  of  these 
are  filled   up   with  the  same  membrane.     From   the  two 
ribs  which  join  to  the  lower  spine-bone,  there  bangs  down 
a  sort  of  short  apron,  very  full  of  plaits,  ttom  hip-joint  to 
hip-joint,  and   reaches    below  the  buttocks,    half  way   fir 
more  to  the  hams.    This   has   also  several  small  limber 
ribs  in  it.    Just  upon  the  lower  spine-Joint,  and  above  the 
apron,  as  I  call  it,  there  are  two  other  long  branches,  whicfa, 
when  close,  extend  upon  the  back  f^om  the  point  they  join 
at  below  to  tho  shoulders,  where  each  rib  has  a  clasper,  wbicfa. 
reaching  over  the  shoulders,  just  under  the  fold  of  the  up- 
permost branch  or  ribs,  hold  up  the  two  ribs  flat  to  the  bark, 
like  a  V.  the  interstices  of  which  are  filled  up  with  the  af'iiv- 
said  membrane.    I'bis  last  piece,  in  flight,  falls  down  aliBMt 
to  the  ankles,  where  the  two  claspers,  lapping  under  each 
leg  within-side,  hold  it  very  fast ;  and  then,  also,  the  short 
apron  is  drawn  up,  by  the  strength  of  the  ribs  in  it,  between 
the  thighs  forward,  and  covers  as  far  as  the  rim  of  the  belly. 
The  wliole  arms  are  covered  also  from  the  shoulders  to  the 
wrist  with  the  same  delicate  membrane,  fastened  to  ribs  of  ' 
proportionable  dimensions,  and  jointed  to  a  cartilage  on  the 
outside  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  legs.     It  is  very  sur- 
prising to  feel  the  difference  of  these  ribs  when  open  and 
when  closed ;  for  closed  they  arc  as  piialile  as  the  finest 
whalebone,  or  more  so  ;  but,  when  extended,   are  as  strong 
and  stiff  as  a  bone.  They  are  tapering  from  the  roots,  and  are 
broader  or  narrower,  as  best  suits  the  pUices  they  occupy.  • 
and  the  stress  they  are  put  to.  up  to  their  points,  which  are  ' 
almost  OS  small  as  a  hair.    The  membrane  between  them  Is 
the  most  elastic  thing  I  ever  met  with,  occupying  no  nwn 
space,  when  the  ribs  are  closed,  than  just  from  rib  to  rib,  as 
flat  and  smooth  as  possible ;  but,  when  extended  in  tone 
postures,  will  dilate  itself  sur))risingly. 

"  It  is  the  most  amazing  thing  in  the  world  to  ohsenrc  the 
large  expansion  of  this  graundee  when  open,  and  when  doied.   i 
(as  it  all  is  in  a  moment,  upon  the  party's  descent.)  to  see  it 
fit  so  close  and  compact  to  the  body  as  no  tailor  can  come  op 
to  it ;  and  then  the  several  ribs  lie  so  justly  disposed  ta  the 
several  parts,  that  instead  of  being,  as  one  would  Imagine,  a 
disadvantage  to  the  shape,  they  make  the  body  and  limbs  kwk  ) 
extremely  elegant ;  and  by  the  different  adjustment  of  their  j 
lines  on  the  body  and  limbs,  the  wht>le,  to  my  fancy,  iionw     ! 
what  resembles  the  dress  of  the  old  Roman  warriors  in  their 
buskins ;  and,  to  appearance,  seems  much  more  noble  than  any  I 
fictitious  garb  I  ever  saw,  or  can  frame  a  notion  of  to  nysdt** 

*  Duthmanta.  Say,  Matali,  what  mountain  is  that  which, 
like  an  evening  cloud,  pours  exhilarating  streams  and  forsM 
a  golden  zone  between  the  western  and  eastern  seas  ? 

Matali,  That,  O  king  1  Is  the  mountain  of  Gandbarvas, 
named  HemacUta:  the  universe  contains  not  a  more  excellent 
place  for  the  successful  devotion  of  the  pious.  There  Caty^M. 
father  of  the  immortals,  ruler  of  men,  son  of  MarichI,  who 
sprang  from  the  self-exist«it,  resides  with  bis  consort  AdW, 
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Soaring  \ritb  strenuous  flight  aboTe, 

He  bears  her  to  the  blestied  Grove, 

Where  in  his  ancient  and  august  abodes. 

There  dwells  old  Casyapa,  the  Sire  of  Qods. 

4. 

The  Father  of  the  Immortals  sate. 

Where  underneath  the  Tree  of  Life, 

The  Fountains  of  the  Sacred  River  sprung ; 

The  Father  of  the  Immortals  smiled 

Benignant  on  his  son. 

Knowest  thou,  he  said,  my  child, 

Ereenia,  knowest  thou  whom  thou  bringest  here, 

A  mortal  to  the  holy  atmosphere  ? 

EREENIA. 

I  found  her  in  the  Groves  of  Earth, 

Beneath  a  poison-tree. 

Thus  lifeless  as  thou  seest  her. 

In  pity  have  I  brought  her  to  these  bowers. 

Not  erring,  Father  I  by  that  smile . . . 

By  that  benignant  eye  t 

CASTA  PA. 

What  if  the  Maid  be  sinful  ?  if  her  ways 

Were  ways  of  darkness,  and  her  death  predoomM 

To  that  black  hour  of  midnight,  when  the  Moon 

Hath  tum*d  her  face  away. 

Unwilling  to  behold 
The  unhappy  end  of  guilt  ?  ^ 

EREENIA. 

Then  what  a  lie,  my  Sire,  were  written  here. 
In  these  fair  characters  !  and  she  had  died. 
Sure  proof  of  purer  life  and  happier  doom, 

Now  in  the  moonlight,  in  the  eye  of  Heaven, 
If  I  had  left  so  fair  a  flower  to  fade. 


blesied  in  holy  retirement.— We  now  enter  the  sanctuary  of 
him  who  rule*  the  world,  and  the  groves  which  are  watered 
by  streams  from  celestial  sources. 

Duskmanta.  I  see  with  equal  amazement  both  the  pious 
and  their  awful  retreat.  It  becomes,  indeed,  pure  spirits  to 
feed  on  lialmy  air  in  a  forest  blooming  with  trees  of  life ;  to 
bathe  in  rills  dyed  yellow  with  the  golden  dust  of  the  lotus, 
and  to  fortify  their  virtue  in  the  mysterious  bath  ;  to  meditate 
in  caves,  the  pebbles  of  which  are  unblemished  gems ;  and 
to  restrain  their  passions,  even  though  nymphs  of  exquisite 
beauty  frolick  around  them.  In  this  grove  alone  is  attained 
the  summit  of  true  piety,  to  which  other  hermits  in  vain 
aspire.— lanm/oto. 

>  I  will  now  ftpeak  to  thee  of  that  time  in  which,  should 
a  devout  man  die,  he  will  never  return ;  and  of  that  time 
in  which,  dying,  he  shall  return  again  to  earth. 

Those  holy  men  who  are  acquainted  with  Brahma,  depart- 
ing this  life  in  the  fiery  light  of  day,  in  the  bright  season  of 
the  moon,  within  the  six  months  of  the  sun's  northern  course, 
go  unto  him  ;  but  those  who  depart  in  the  gloomy  night  of 
the  moon's  dark  season,  aud  whilst  the  sun  is  yet  within  the 
•outhem  pa|^  of  his  Journey,  ascend  for  a  while  into  the  re- 
gions of  the  moon,  and  again  return  to  mortal  birth.  These 
two.  Light  and  Darkness,  are  esteemed  the  World's  eternal 
ways :  he  who  walketh  in  the  former  path  retumeth  not ; 
whilst  he  who  walketii  in  the  latter  cometh  back  again  upon 
tlie  earth. —  Kreeikna^  in  the  Bhagvai  Geeta. 

*  The  Indian  God  of  the  visible  Heavens  is  called  /lu/ra, 
or  the  King  ;  and  Divespetir,  Lord  of  the  Sky.  He  has  the 
character  of  the  Roman  OctsAm,  or  chief  of  the  Good  Spirits. 


But  thou, ...  all  knowing  as  thou  art. 

Why  askest  thou  of  me  ? 

O  Father,  oldest,  holiest,  wisest,  best. 

To  whom  all  things  are  plain. 

Why  askest  thou  of  me  ? 

CASTA  PA. 

Knowest  thou  Kehama  ? 

EREENIA. 

The  Almighty  Man  ! 

Who  knows  not  him  and  his  tremendous  power  7 

The  Tyrant  of  the  Earth, 

The  Enemy  of  Heaven  I 

CASTA PA. 

Fearest  thou  the  R«jah  ? 

EREENIA. 

He  is  terrible ! 

CASTAPA. 

Tea,  he  is  terrible  I  such  power  hath  he 

That  hope  hath  entered  Hell. 

The  Asuras  and  the  spirits  of  the  damn'd 

Acclaim  their  Hero  ;  Yamen,  with  the  might 

Of  Godhead,  scarce  can  quell 

The  rebel  race  accurst : 

Half  from  their  beds  of  torture  they  uprise. 

And  half  uproot  their  chains. 

Is  there  not  fear  in  Heaven  7 

The  Souh  that  arc  in  bliss  suspend  their  joy ; 

The  danger  hath  disturb'd 

The  cabn  of  Deity, 

And  Brama  fears,  and  Veshnoo  turns  his  fiice 

In  doubt  toward  Seeva's  throne. 

EREENIA. 

I  have  seen  Indra^  tremble  at  his  prayers. 
And  at  his  dreadful  penances  turn  pale«9 


His  consort  is  named  Sackis  his  celestial  city,  Amartnati; 
his  palace,  FaOoyantai  his  garden,  Nandanai  his  chief  el^ 
phant,  Airewtt;  his  charioteer,  Matalij  and  his  weapon, 
VtOra,  or  the  thunder-bolt.  He  is  the  regent  of  winds  and 
showers,  and,  though  the  East  is  peculiarly  under  his  care, 
yet  his  Olympus  is  Meru,  or  the  North  Pole,  allegorically 
represented  as  a  Mountain  of  gold  and  gems.  He  it  the 
Prince  of  the  beneficent  Genii.  —  Sir  IV.  Jonet. 

A  distinct  idea  of  ludra,  the  King  of  Immortals,  may  be 
collected  from  a  passage  in  the  ninth  section  of  the  Geeta. 

"  These  having,  through  virtue,  reached  the  mansion  of 
the  king  of  Suras,  feast  on  the  exquisite  heavenly  food  of  the 
Gods  ;  they  who  have  enjoyed  this  lofty  region  of  Swbrqa, 
but  whose  virtue  is  exhausted,  revisit  the  habitation  of 
mortals." 

He  is  the  God  of  thunder  and  the  five  elements,  with  in- 
ferior Genii  under  his  command ;  and  is  conceived  to  goTem 
the  eastern  quarter  of  the  world,  but  to  preside,  like  the 
Genius  or  Agathod^tmon  of  the  ancients,  over  the  celestial 
bands,  which  are  stationed  on  the  summit  of  Mesu,  or  the 
North  Pole,  where  he  solaces  the  Gods  with  nectar  and 
heavenly  music. 

The  Cinnaras  are  the  male  dancers  in  Swkroa,  or  the 
Heaven  of  Indra,  and  the  Apsaras  are  his  dancing  girls, 
answering  to  the  fairies  of  the  Persians,  and  to  the  damsels 
called  in  the  Koran  kMuru  /dydn,  or,  with  anlHupe's  qft*.  — 
Sir  W.  Jonet. 

>  Of  such  penances  Mr.  Halhed  has  produced  a  eurious 
specimen. 

**  In  the  wood  Midhoo,  which  is  oo  the  confioet  of  the 
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They  claim  and  wrest  from  Seeva  power  so  vast. 

That  even  Seeva*s  self. 

The  Highest,  cannot  grant  and  be  secure.  ^ 


Ungdomi  of  Brege,  Tarakce  selected  a  pleasant  and  beautiful 
■pot,  adorned  wtth  Ycrdure  and  blossomi ,  and  there  exercised 
himself  in  }ienance  and  mortification,  externally  with  the 
sincerest  piety,  but  in  reality,  the  most  malignant  intention, 
and  with  the  determined  purpose  of  oppressing  the  Devetas ; 
penances  such  as  credulity  itself  was  astonished  to  hear ;  and 
they  are  here  recounted :  — 

*'  1 .  For  a  hundred  years,  he  held  up  his  arms  and  one  foot 
towards  hearen,  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  sun  the  whole 
time. 

**  2.  For  a  hundred  years,  he  remained  standing  on  tiptoe. 

*'  3.  For  a  hundred  years  more,  ho  nourished  himself  with 
nothing  but  water. 

**  4.  For  a  hundred  years  more,  he  lived  upon  nothing  but 
air. 

**  6.  For  a  hundred  years  more,  he  stood  and  made  his  ador- 
ations in  the  river. 

"  G.  For  a  hundred  years  more,  he  made  those  adorations 
buried  up  to  his  neck  in  the  earth. 

"  7.  For  a  hundred  years  more,  enveloped  with  fire. 

**  8.  For  a  hundred  years  more,  he  stood  upon  his  head  with 
his  feet  towards  heaven. 

"  9.  For  a  hundred  years  more,  he  stood  upon  the  palm  of 
one  hand  resting  on  the  ground. 

**  10.  For  a  hundred  years  more,  he  hung  by  his  hand  f^om 
the  branch  of  a  tree. 

"II.  For  a  hundred  years  more,  be  hung  from  a  tree  with 
his  head  downwards. 

"  When  he  at  length  came  to  a  respite  from  these  severe 
mortifications,  a  radiant  glory  encircled  the  devotee,  and  a 
flame  of  fire,  arising  from  his  head,  began  to  consume  the 
whole  world."  —  Prom  the  Seeva  Pooraun,  Maurice's  History 
of  Hindostan. 

You  see  a  pious  Yogi,  motionless  as  a  pollard,  holding  his 
thick  bushy  hair,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  solar  orb.  Mark 
—  his  body  is  half  covered  with  a  white  ant*s  edifice  made  of 
raised  clay  ;  the  skin  of  a  snake  supplies  the  place  uf  his  sa- 
cerdotal thread,  and  part  of  it  girds  his  loins  ;  a  number  of 
knotty  plants  encircle  and  wound  his  neck,  and  surrounding 
birds'  nests  almost  conceal  his  shoulders. 

Dushmanta.  I  bow  to  a  man  of  his  austere  devotion.— 
SaconttUa. 

>  It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  fable,  that  Seeva  had 
once  been  reduced  to  a  very  humiliating  employment  by  one 
of  Koharaa's  predecessors :  — 

"  Havana^  by  his  power  and  infernal  arts,  had  subjugated 
all  the  gods  and  demigods,  and  forced  them  to  perform  menial 
ofllces  about  his  person  and  household.  Jndra  mnde  garlands 
of  fiowers  to  adorn  him  witlial ;  Agni  was  his  cook ;  Surya 
supplied  light  by  day,  and  Chandra  by  night ;  Varuna  pur- 
veyed water  fur  the  palace;  Kuvera  furnished  cash.  The 
whole  nava-graha  (the  nine  planetary  spheres)  sometimes 
arranged  themselves  into  a  ladder,  by  which,  they  serving  as 
steps,  the  tyrant  ascended  his  throne.  Brahma  (for  the  great 
gods  were  there  also ;  and  I  give  this  anecdote  as  I  find  it  in 
my  memoranda,  without  any  improved  arrangement,)  — 
Brahma  was  a  herald,  proclaiming  the  giant's  titles,  the  day 
of  the  week,  month,  &c.  daily  in  the  palace, —a  sort  of 
speaking  almanack :  Mahadeva,  (i.  e.  Seeva,)  in  his  Avatara 
of  Kandeh-roo,  performed  the  office  of  bart)er,  and  trimmed 
the  giants*  l)eards :  Vishnu  had  the  honourable  occupation  of 
instructing  and  drilling  the  dancing  and  singing  girls,  and 
■electing  the  fairest  for  the  royal  bed :  Canesa  had  the  care  of 
the  cows,  goats,  and  herds :  Vayu  swept  the  house ;  Yama 
washed  the  linen;  — and  in  this  manner  were  all  the  gods 


*  Mwrretoot  or  Mmrgtv,  in  the  H«la  Canara,  rfRnlAn  ndt,  uneivilUtd  • 
—  Wokmi,  a  • 


CASTArA. 

And  darest  thou,  Ereenia,  brave 
The  Almighty  Tyrant^a  power  ? 

employed  in  the  menial  offices  of  Bopona^  who  rebuked  and 
flogged  them  in  default  of  industry  and  attentioa.  Nor  «ere 
the  female  divinities  exempted ;  for  Bkavana\  in  her  name 
and  form  of  Satni,  was  head  Aya,  or  nurse,  to  Ravana't  chil- 
dren ;  Lakshmi  and  SarastPOti  were  also  among  them,  but  it 
does  not  appear  in  what  capacity. "^Afoortf*«  Htsuhs  Pantheon. 
p.  333. 

Seeva  was  once  in  danger  even  of  annihilation.    **  In  pass- 
ing fl-om  the  town  of  Silgut  to  Deonhully/*  says  Coloosl 
Wilks,  "  I  became  accidentally  informed  of  a  sect,  peculiar, 
as  I  since  understand,  to  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Myioor, 
the  women  of  which  universally  undergo  the  amputation  of 
the  first  joints  of  the  third  and  fourth  fingers  of  their  Hftit 
hands.    On  my  arrival  at  Deonhully,  sifter  ascertaining  that 
the  request  would  not  give  offence,  I  desired  to  see  some  of 
these  women  ;  and,  the  same  afternoon,  seven  of  them  M* 
tended  at  my  tent.    The  sect  is  a  sub-division  of  the  Jlfar- 
resoo-lVokul*,9.-aA  lielongs  to  the  fourth  great  dassoftlie 
Hindoos.  y\z.  the  Soudcr.    Every  woman  of  the  sect,  |we- 
viously  to  piercing  the  ears  of  her  eldest  daughter,  prepsn. 
tory  to  her  being  betrothed  in  marriage,  must  necessanir 
undergo  this  mutilation,  which  is  performed  by  the  bbck- 
smith  of  the  village  for  a  regulated  fee,  by  a  surgical  procM 
sufficiently  rude.     The  finger  to  be  amputated  is  placed  odi 
block ;  the  blacksmith  places  a  chisel  over  the  articulatioo  of 
the  joint,  and  chops  it  off  at  a  single  blow.     If  the  girl  to  be 
betrothed  fs  motherless,  and  the  mother  of  the  boy  have 
not  liefore  been  subject  to  the  operation,  it  is  incumbent  co 
her  to  perform  the  sacrifice.    After  satisfying  myself  »Ab 
regard  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  I  enquired  into  the  origin  of  w 
strange  a  practice,  and  one  of  the  women  related,  with  gmt 
fluency,  the  following  traditionary  ule.  which  has  since  bran 
repeated  to  me,  with  no  material  deviation,  by  several  otbcn 
of  the  sect. 

"  A  Rachas  (or  giant)  named  Vrica^  and  in  after  times  But- 
maa-soor,  or  the  giant  of  the  ashes,  had,  by  a  course  of  austere 
devotion  to  Mahadeo  (Seeva),  obtained  from  him  the  promiie 
of  whatever  boon  he  should  ask.  The  Rachas  accordingly 
demanded,  that  every  person  on  whose  head  he  should  yixt 
his  right  hand  might  instantly  be  reduced  to  ashes ;  and 
Mahadeo  conferred  the  boon,  without  suspicion  of  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  designed. 

"  The  Rachas  no  smmer  found  himself  possessed  of  this  for- 
midable power,  than  he  attempted  to  use  it  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  benefactor.  Mahadeo  fled,  the  Rachas  pursued, 
and  followed  the  fugitive  so  closely  as  to  chase  him  iirto  a 
thick  grove ;  where  Mahadeo,  changing  his  form  and  hoik, 
concealed  himself  in  the  centre  of  a  fruit,  then  called  tunda 
pundoo,  but  since  named  linga  tunda,  from  the  resemblaoce 
which  its  kernel  thenceforward  assumed  to  the  ling,  the  ap- 
propriate emblem  of  Mahadeo. 

'*  The  Rachas  having  lost  sight  of  Mahadeo,  Inquired  of  a 
husbandman,  who  was  working  in  the  adjoining  field,  whetbiT 
he  had  seeu  the  fugitive,  and  what  direction  he  had  taken. 
The  husbandman,  who  had  attentively  observed  the  whole 
transaction,  fearful  of  the  future  resentment  of  Mahadeo,  sad 
equally  alarmed  for  the  present  vengeance  of  the  ^ant.  an- 
swered aloud,  that  he  had  seen  no  fugitive,  but  pointed,  at  the 
same  time,  with  the  little  finger  of  his  right  hand,  to  thepboe 
of  Mahadeo's  concealment.  • 

"  In  this  extremity  t,  Vishnou  descended,  in  thefomofs 
beautiful  damsel,  to  the  rescue  of  Mahadeo.  The  Rarbss 
became  instantly  enamoured ;  —  the  damsel  was  a  pmre 
Brahmin,  and  might  not  be  approached  by  the  mmeietm  Ba- 
chas.    Dy  degrees  she  appeared  to  relent ;  and  as  a  prcrkMS 
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KREKNIA. 

I  brave  him.  Father  !  I  ? 

CASYAPA. 

Darest  thou  brave  his  vengeance  ?  . . .  For,  if  not. 

Take  her  again  to  earth. 

Cast  her  before  the  tiger  in  his  path, 

Or  where  the  death-dew-dropping  tree 

May  work  Kehama*s  will. 

EREEKIA. 

Never  I 

CASYAPA. 

Then  meet  his  wrath  !  for  He,  even  He, 
Hath  set  upon  this  worm  his  wanton  foot 

EREENIA. 

I  knew  her  not,  how  wretched  and  how  jRsdr, 

\\Tien  here  I  wafted  her .  .  .  Poor  Child  of  Earth, 

Shall  I  forsake  thee,  seeing  thee  so  fair. 

So  wretched  ?  O  my  Father,  let  the  Maid 

Dwell  in  the  Sacred  Grove  I 

CASYAPA. 

That  must  not  be, 

For  Force  and  Evil  then  would  enter  here ; 

Ganges,  the  holy  stream  which  cleanseth  sin. 

Would  flow  from  hence  polluted  in  its  springs. 

And  they  who  gasp  upon  its  banks  in  death. 

Feel  no  salvation.     Piety,  and  Peace, 

And  Wisdom,  these  are  mine ;  but  not  the  power 

Which  could  protect  her  fh)m  the  Almighty  Man  ; 

Nor  when  the  spirit  of  dead  Arvalan 

Should  persecute  her  here  to  glut  his  rage. 

To  heap  upon  her  yet  more  agony. 

And  ripen  more  damnation  for  himself. 

EREBNIA. 

Dead  Arvalan  ? 

CASYAPA. 

All  power  to  him,  whereof 

The  disembodied  spirit  in  its  state 

Of  weakness  could  be  made  participant, 

condition  to  farther  adrances,  enjoined  the  performance  of 
hU  ablutions  in  a  neighbouring  pool.  After  these  were 
finished,  she  prescribed,  as  a  farther  purification,  the  per- 
formance of  the  Sundia,  —  a  ceremony  in  which  the  right 
hand  is  successively  applied  to  the  breast,  to  the  crown  of 
the  head,  and  to  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  Rachas, 
thinking  only  of  lore,  and  forgetful  of  the  powers  of  his 
right  hand,  performed  the  Sundia^  and  was  liimself  reduced 
to  asiies. 

"  Mahadco  now  issued  from  the  linga  tunda,  and,  after  the 
proper  acknowledgments  for  his  deliverance,  proceeded  to 
discuss  the  guilt  of  the  treacherous  husbandman,  and  deter- 
mined on  the  loss  of  the  finger  with  which  he  had  offended  as 
the  proper  punishment  of  his  crime. 

"  The  wife  of  tlie  husbandman,  who  had  just  arrived  at  the 
field  with  food  for  her  husband,  hearing  this  dreadful  sen- 
tence, threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  Mahadeo.  She  represented 
the  certain  ruin  of  her  family,  if  her  husband  should  be  dis- 
abled for  some  months  from  performing  the  labours  of  the 
farm,  and  besought  the  Deity  to  accept  two  of  her  fingers, 
instead  of  one  from  her  husband.  Mahadeo,  pleased  with  so 
sincere  a  proof  of  coi^ugal  affection,  accepted  the  exchange, 


Kehama  hath  assign'd,  until  his  days 
Of  wandering  shall  be  number*d. 

EREENIA. 

Look !  she  drinks 
The  gale  of  healing  from  the  blessed  Groves. 

She  stirs,  and  lo  I  her  hand 

Hath  touch'd  the  Holy  River  in  its  source. 

Who  would  have  shnmk  if  aught  impure  were  nigh. 

CASYAPA. 

The  Maiden,  of  a  truth,  is  pure  from  sin. 

5. 

The  waters  of  the  Holy  Spring 

About  the  hand  of  Kailyal  play ; 

They  rise,  they  sparkle,  and  they  sing, 

Leaping  where  languidly  she  lay. 

As  if  with  that  rejoicing  stir 

The  Holy  Spring  would  welcome  her. 

The  Tree  of  life  which  o'er  her  spread, 

Benignant  bow'd  its  sacred  head. 

And  dropt  its  dews  of  healing  i 

And  her  heart-blood  at  every  breath, 

Recovering  firom  the  strife  of  death. 

Drew  in  new  strength  and  feeling. 

Behold  her  beautiful  in  her  repose, 

A  life-bloom  reddening  now  her  dark-brown  cheek ; 

And  lo !  her  eyes  unclose, 

Dark  as  the  depth  of  Ganges*  spring  profound 

When  night  hangs  over  it, 

'  Bright  as  the  moon*s  refulgent  beam, 

That  quivers  on  its  clear  up-sparkling  stream. 

6. 

Soon  she  let  fall  her  lids, 

As  one  who,  fh>m  a  blissful  dream 

Waking  to  thoughts  of  pain. 

Fain  would  return  to  sleep,  and  dream  again. 

Distrustful  of  the  sight. 

She  moves  not,  fearing  to  disturb 

The  deep  and  full  delight. 

In  wonder  flx'd,  opening  again  her  eye 

She  gazes  silently. 

Thinking  her  mortal  pilgrimage  was  past, 

and  ordained  that  her  female  posterity,  in  all  future  genera- 
tions, should  sacrifice  two  fingers  at  his  temple,  as  a  memorial 
of  the  transaction,  and  of  their  exclusive  devotion  to  the  God 
of  the  Ling. 

"  The  practice  is,  accordingly,  confined  to  the  supposed  pos- 
terity of  this  single  woman,  and  is  not  common  to  the  whole 
sect  of  Murresoo-WokuL  1  ascertained  the  actual  number  of 
families  who  observed  this  practice  in  three  successive  dis- 
tricts through  which  I  afterwards  passed,  and  I  conjecture 
that,  within  the  limits  of  Mysoor,  thty  may  amount  to  about 
two  thousand  bouses. 

"  The  Hill  of  Stctee,  in  the  talook  of  Colar,  where  the  giant 
was  destroyed,  is  (according  to  this  traditk>n)  formed  of  the 
ashes  of  Busmaa-soor :  It  is  held  in  particular  veneration  by 
this  sect,  as  the  chief  seat  of  their  appropriate  sacrifice ;  and 
the  fact  of  its  containing  little  or  no  moisture  is  held  to  be  a 
miraculous  proof  that  the  ashes  of  the  giant  continue  to 
absorb  the  most  violent  and  continued  rain.  This  is  a  re- 
markable example  of  easy  credulity.  1  have  examined  the 
mountain,  which  is  of  a  sloping  form,  and  composed  of  coarse 
granite."  —  Hist.  Sketchei  oj  the  South  qf  India,  vol.  i.  p.  442. 
note. 
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That  she  had  reach'd  her  heavenly  home  of  rest, 

And  these  were  Gods  before  her. 

Or  spirits  of  the  blest 

7. 

Lo  I  at  £reenia*s  voice, 

A  Ship  of  Heaven  comes  sailing  down  the  skies. 

Where  would'st  thou  bear  her  ?  cries 

The  ancient  Sire  of  Gods. 

Straight  to  the  Swerga,  to  my  bower  of  bliss, 

The  Glendoveer  replies, 

To  Indra's  own  abodes. 

Foe  of  her  foe,  were  it  alone  for  this 

Indra  should  guard  her  from  his  vengeance  there ; 

But  if  the  God  forbear. 

Unwilling  yet  the  perilous  strife  to  try. 

Or  shrinking  fh)m  the  dreadful  Rajah's  might, . . . 

Weak  as  I  am,  O  Father,  even  I 

Stand  forth  in  Seeva*s  sight. 

8. 

Trust  thou  in  him  whate'cr  betide, 

And  stand  forth  fearlessly  I 

The  Sire  of  Gods  replied : 

All  that  He  wills  is  right,  and  doubt  not  thou, 

Howe*er  our  feeble  scope  of  sight 

May  fail  us  now. 

His  righteous  will  in  all  things  must  be  done. 

My  ble^ing  be  upon  thee,  O  my  sou ! 


VII. 
THE  SWERGA. 


1. 

Then  in  the  Ship  of  Heaven',  Erecnia  laid 

The  waking,  wondering  Maid  ; 

The  Ship  of  Heaven,  instinct  with  thought,  display'd 


1  I  have  converted  the  Vimana,  or  self-morfng  Car  of  the 
Gods,  into  a  Ship.  Captain  Wilford  has  given  the  hUtory  of 
its  invention,— and,  what  Ii  more  curioui,  has  attenpted  to 
settle  the  geography  of  the  story. 

**  A  most  pious  and  venerable  sage,  named  Risun'ca'sA, 
being  very  for  advanced  in  years,  ha4  resolved  to  visit,  before 
he  died,  ail  the  famed  places  of  pilgrimage  ;  and,  having  per- 
formed his  resolation.  he  bathed  at  last  in  the  sacred  water  of 
the  CoVi,  where  he  observed  some  fishes  engaged  in  amorous 
play,  and  reflecting  on  their  numerous  progeny,  which  would 
sport  like  them  in  the  stream,  he  lamented  the  improbability 
of  leaving  any  children :  but.  since  he  might  possibly  be  a 
father,  even  at  his  great  ago,  he  went  immediately  to  the  king 
of  that  country,  Hiranyavbrna.  who  had  fifty  daughters,  and 
demanded  one  of  them  in  marriage.  So  strange  a  demand 
gave  the  prince  great  uneasiness ;  yet  he  was  unwilling  to 
incur  the  displeasure  of  a  saint  whose  imprecations  he 
dreaded :  he,  therefore,  invoked  Heri,  or  Fisknu^  to  inspire 
him  with  a  wise  answer,  and  told  the  hoar  philosopher,  that 
be  should  marry  any  one  of  his  daughters,  who,  of  her  own 
accord,  should  fix  on  him  as  her  bridegroom.  The  sage, 
rather  disconcerted,  left  the  palace  ;  but.  calling  to  mind  the 
two  SORB  of  AswiNi,  he  hastened  to  their  terrestrial  abode,  and 
requested  that  they  would  bestow  on  him  both  youth  and 
beauty;  they  fanmediatety  conducted  him  to  Abkhnaiada^ 
which  we  suppose  to  be  Ahydut,  in  Upper  Egypt ;  and,  when 
be  had  bathed  in  the  pool  of  Rupayawana.,  he  was  restored 
to  the  flower  of  his  age,  with  the  graces  and  chains  of  Ca*. 
MA'Di'vA.    On  his  return  to  the  palace,  he  entered  the  secret 


Its  living  San,  and  glides  along  the  sky. 

On  either  side  in  wavy  tide. 

The  clouds  of  mom  along  its  path  divide ; 

The  Winds  who  swept  in  wild  career  on  high. 

Before  its  presence  check  their  charmed  force ; 

The  Winds  that  loitering  lagg'd  along  their  couRe, 

Around  the  living  Bark  enamoured  play. 
Swell  underneath  the  sail,  and  sing  before  its  way. 

2. 

That  Bark,  in  shape,  was  like  the  furrow'd  shell 

Wherein  the  Sea-Nymphs  to  their  parent-King, 

On  festal  day,  their  duteous  offerings  bring. 

Its  hue  ?  ...  Go  watch  the  last  green  light 

Ere  Evening  yields  the  western  sky  to  Night ; 

Or  fix  upon  the  Sun  thy  strenuous  sight 

Till  thou  hast  reach'd  its  orb  of  chrysolite. 

The  sail  fh>m  end  to  end  display'a 

Bent,  like  a  rainbow,  o*er  the  Maid. 

An  Angel's  head,  with  visual  eye. 

Through  trackless  space,  directs  its  chosen  way; 

Nor  aid  of  wing,  nor  foot,  nor  fin. 

Requires  to  voyage  o'er  the  obedient  sky. 

Smooth  as  the  swan  when  not  a  breese  at  even 

Disturbs  the  surface  of  the  silver  stream. 

Through  air  and  sunshine  sails  the  Ship  of  Heaven. 


3. 

Recumbent  there  the  Maiden  glides  along 

On  her  aerial  way. 

How  swift  she  feels  not,  though  the  swiftest  wtnd 

Had  flagg'd  in  flight  behind. 

Motionless  as  a  sleeping  babe  she  lay, 

And  all  serene  in  mind. 

Feeling  no  fear ;  for  that  etherial  air 

With  such  new  life  and  joyance  fill'd  her  heart. 

Fear  could  not  enter  there ; 


apartments,  called  antahpura^  where  the  fifty  princesses  were 
assembled  ;  and  they  were  all  so  transported  with  tbe  vision 
of  more  than  human  beauty,  that  they  fell  into  an  ecstasy, 
whence  the  place  was  afterwards  named  Mokasi-kmm,  or  ifo- 
hana^  and  is,  possibly,  the  same  with  Jioknnman.  They  no 
sooner  had  recovered  from  their  trance,  than  each  of  them 
exclaimed,  that  she  would  be  his  bride ;  and  thdr  altereatioo 
having  brought  Hiranyavbrna  into  their  apartment,  be  ter- 
minated the  contest  by  giving  them  all  in  marriage  to  Risu'- 
cb'sa,  who  became  the  father  of  a  hundred  sons  ;  and,  wheo 
he  succeeded  to  the  throne,  built  the  city  ot  S^eJuntrddkm^ 
framed  vimdnat^  or  celestial,  self-moving  cars,  in  whkh  he 
visited  the  gods,  and  made  gardens,  abounding  hi  delights, 
which  rivalled  the  bowers  of  Imdra  ;  but,  having  obtained  the 
desire  which  he  formed  at  hlaioyaMamgmma^  or  tbe  place 
where  the  fish  were  assembled,  he  resigned  the  kingdom  to 
his  eldest  son  Hiranyavriddah,  aud  returned,  in  his  foraM 
shape,  to  the  banks  of  the  Ca'li,  where  be  closed  hb  days  ia 
devotion.*'  —  Wi{ford^  AtiaUc  RrKarcket. 

Dtukmanta.  In  what  path  of  the  winds  are  we  now 
Journeying  ? 

MaUili.  This  is  the  way  which  leads  along  the  triple  river 
heaven's  brightest  ornament,  and  causes  yon  luminaries  t« 
roll  in  a  circle  with  diinised  beams :  It  Is  the  course  of  a  gentle 
breese  which  supports  the  floating  forms  of  tbe  gods ;  and 
this  path  was  the  second  step  of  Vishnu  when  he  coialbiaidsd 
the  proud  Bali. 

•  •  • 
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For  sure  she  deem'd  her  mortal  part  was  o*er, 
And  she  was  sailing  to  the  heavenly  shore ; 
And  that  angelic  form,  who  moved  beside. 
Was  some  good  Spirit  sent  to  be  her  guide. 

4. 

Daughter  of  Earth !  therein  thou  deera*st  aright ; 

And  never  yet  did  form  more  beautiful. 

In  dreams  of  night  descending  from  on  high. 

Bless  the  religious  Virgin's  gifted  sight. 

Nor  like  a  vision  of  delight. 

Rise  on  the  raptured  Poet's  inward  eye. 

Of  human  form  divine  was  he. 

The  immortal  Touth  of  Heaven  who  floated  by, 

Even  such  as  that  divinest  form  shall  be 

In  those  blest  stages  of  our  onward  race. 

When  no  infirmity, 

Low  thought,  nor  base  desire,  nor  wasting  care. 

Deface  the  semblance  of  our  heavenly  sire. 

5. 

The  wings  of  Eagle  or  of  Cherubim 

Had  secm*d  unworthy  him ; 
Angelic  power  and  dignity  and  grace 
Were  in  his  glorious  pennons  ;  from  the  neck 
Down  to  the  ankle  reach 'd  their  swelling  web 
Richer  than  robes  of  Tyrian  dye,  that  deck 
Imperial  Mjgesty : 
Their  colour  like  the  winter's  moonless  sky, 
When  all  the  stars  of  midnight's  canopy 
Shine  forth  ;  or  like  the  axure  deep  at  noon, 
Reflecting  back  to  heaven  a  brighter  blue. 
Such  was  their  tint  when  closed,  but  when  outspread, 
The  permeating  light 
Shed  through  their  substance  thin  a  varying  hue ; 
Now  bright  as  when  the  rose. 
Beauteous  as  fragrant,  gives  to  scent  and  sight 
A  like  delight ;  now  like  the  juice  that  flows 
From  Douro's  generous  vine ; 
Or  ruby  when  with  deepest  red  it  glows ; 
Or  as  the  morning  clouds  refulgent  shine. 
When,  at  forthcoming  of  the  Lord  of  Day, 
I'he  Orient,  like  a  shrine. 
Kindles  as  it  receives  the  rising  ray. 
And  heralding  his  way. 
Proclaims  the  presence  of  the  Power  divine. 

6. 

Thus  glorious  were  the  wings 

Of  that  celestial  Spirit,  as  he  went 

Disporting  through  his  native  element. 

Nor  these  alone 

The  gorgeous  beauties  that  they  gave  to  view ; 

Through  the  broad  membrane  branched  a  pliant  bone. 

Spreading  like  fibres  from  their  parent  stem, 

Its  veins  like  interwoven  silver  shone, 

Or  as  the  chaster  hue 

Of  pearls  that  grace  some  Sultan's  diadem. 

Now  with  slow  stroke  and  strong  behold  him  smite 

The  buoyant  air,  and  now  in  gentler  flight. 

On  motionless  wing  expanded,  shoot  along. 


Dushnuinta.  The  car  itself  inttructt  me  that  we  are 
moving  over  cloudi  pregnant  with  iliowers  ;  for  tlie  circum- 
ference of  iti  wheels  disperses  pellucid  water. 


Through  air  and  sunshine  sails  the  Ship  of  Heaven ; 

Far  far  beneath  them  lies 

The  gross  and  heavy  atmosphere  of  earth ; 

And  with  the  Swerga  gales. 

The  Maid  of  mortal  birth 

At  every  breath  a  new  delight  inhales. 

And  now  toward  its  port  the  Ship  of  Heaven, 

Swift  as  a  foiling  meteor,  shapes  its  flight. 

Yet  gently  as  the  dews  of  night  that  gem, 

And  do  not  bend  the  hare>bell's  slenderest  stem. 

Daughter  of  Earth,  Erecnia  cried,  alight ; 

This  is  thy  place  of  rest,  the  Swerga  this, 

Lo,  here  my  Bower  of  bliss ! 

8. 

He  furVd  his  azure  wings,  which  round  him  fold 

Gracefiil  as  robes  of  Grecian  chief  of  old. 

The  happy  Kailyal  knew  not  where  to  gaze ; 

Her  eyes  around  in  joyful  wonder  roam. 

Now  tum'd  upon  the  lovely  Glendoveer, 

Now  on  his  heavenly  home. 

KREBNIA. 

Here,  Maiden,  rest  in  peace. 

And  I  will  guard  thee,  feeble  as  I  am. 

The  Almighty  Rajah  shall  not  harm  thee  here, 

While  Indra  keeps  his  throne. 

KAILYAL, 

Alas,  thou  fearest  him  I 

Immortal  as  thou  art,  thou  fearest  him ! 

I  thought  that  death  had  saved  roe  from  his  power ; 

Not  even  the  dead  are  safe. 

ERKBKIA. 

Long  years  of  life  and  happiness, 

O  Child  of  Earth  be  thine  ! 

From  death  I  sav'd  thee,  and  from  all  thy  foes 

Will  save  thee,  while  the  Swerga  is  secure. 

KAILTAL. 

Not  me  alone,  O  gentle  Deveta  I 

I  have  a  Father  suffering  upon  earth, 

A  persecuted,  wretched,  poor,  good  man, 

For  whose  strange  misery 

There  b  no  human  help, 

And  none  but  I  dare  comfort  him 

Beneath  Kchama's  Curse ; 
O  gentle  Deveta,  protect  him  too  t 

EREENIA. 

Come,  plead  thyself  to  Indra !  Words  like  thine 

M  iy  win  their  purpose,  rouse  his  slumbering  heart, 

And  make  him  yet  put  forth  his  arm  to  wield 

The  thunder,  while  the  thunder  ie  his  own. 

9. 

Then  to  the  Garden  of  the  Deity 

Ereenia  led  the  Maid. 


Buikmanta.  These  chariot  wheels  yield  no  sound  ;  no 
dust  arises  from  them,  and  the  descent  of  the  car  gave  me  no 
shock; 

MaUtli.  Such  is  the  difference,  O  King  t  between  thy  car 
and  that  of  Indra.  ~-  Sacontola, 
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In  the  mid  garden  tower'd  a  giant  Tree ; 

Rock-rooted  on  a  mountain-top,  it  grew, 
Rear'd  its  unrivall'd  head  on  high. 
And  stretched  a  thousand  branches  o'er  the  sky, 
.    Drinking  with  all  its  leaves  celestial  dew.i 


1  **  The  island  of  Fierro  ii  one  of  the  roost  considerable  of 
the  Canaries,  and  I  conceive  that  name  to  be  given  it  upon 
this  account,  that  its  soil,  not  affording  so  much  as  a  drop  of 
fresh  water,  seems  to  be  of  iron  ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  in 
this  island  neither  river,  nor  rivulet,  nor  well,  nor  spring, 
save  that  only  towards  the  sea-side  there  are  some  wells  ; 
but  they  lie  at  such  a  distance  from  the  city,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants can  make  no  u»e  thereof.  But  the  great  Preserver  and 
Sustaiiier  of  all  remedies  this  inconvenience  by  a  way  so 
extraordinary,  that  a  man  will  be  forced  to  sit  down  and 
acknowledge  that  he  gives  in  this  an  undeniable  demonstra- 
tion of  his  goodness  and  inflnite  providence. 

"  For  in  the  midst  of  the  island,  there  is  a  tree,  which  is  the 
only  one  of  its  kind,  inasmuch  as  it  hath  no  resemblance  to 
those  mentioned  by  us  in  this  relation,  nor  to  any  other  known 
to  us  in  Europe.  The  leaves  of  it  are  long  and  narrow,  and 
continue  in  a  constant  verdure,  winter  and  summer  ;  and  its 
branches  are  covered  with  a  cloud,  which  is  never  dispelled, 
but  resolved  into  a  moisture,  which  causes  to  fall  from  its 
leaves  a  very  clear  water,  and  that  in  such  abundance,  that 
the  cisterns,  which  are  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  to  re- 
ceive it,  are  never  empty,  but  contain  enough  to  supply  both 
men  and  beasts MandeUlo. 

Feyjoo  denies  the  existence  of  any  such  tree,  upon  the  au- 
thority of  P.  Tallandier,  a  French  Jesuit  (quoted  in  Mim.  de 
TVrnouf,  2715.  art.  97.),  who  visited  the  island.  "Assino 
dudo,"  he  adds,"  que  este  Fenix  de  las  plantas  es  ten  fingido 
corao  el  de  las  aves."— rA^a<.  Crit.  tom.  ii.  disc.  ii.  $  G5. 
What  authority  is  due  to  the  testimony  of  this  French  Jesuit 
I  do  not  know,  never  having  seen  his  book  ;  but  it  appears, 
from  the  undoubted  evidence  of  Glas,  that  the  existence  of 
such  a  tree  is  believed  in  the  Canaries,  and  positively  aflBirraod 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Fierro  itself. 

"There  are,"  says  this  excellent  author,  "only  three 
foimtains  of  water  in  the  whole  island :  one  of  them  is  called 
Acof  *,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
signifies  river;  a  name,  however,  which  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  given  it  on  account  of  its  yielding  much  water, 
for  in  that  respect  it  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  a  fountain. 
More  to  the  northward  is  another  called  Hapio ;  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  island  is  a  spring,  yielding  a  stream  about  the 
UiickncsH  of  a  man's  finger.  This  last  was  discovered  In  the 
year  ISfr*},  and  is  called  the  Fountain  of  Anton  Hemaudex. 
On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  water,  the  sheep,  goats,  and 
swine  here  do  not  drink  in  the  summer,  but  are  taught  to  dig 
up  the  roots  of  fern,  and  chew  them  to  quench  their  thirst. 
The  great  cattle  are  watered  at  those  fountahis.  and  at  a  place 
where  water  distils  from  the  leaves  of  a  tree.  Many  writers 
have  made  mention  of  this  famous  tree ;  some  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  it  appear  miraculous ;  others  again 
deny  the  existence  of  any  such  a  tree,  among  whom  is  Father 
Feyjoo,  a  modern  Spanish  author,  in  his  Tkeatro  Critico. 
But  he,  and  tliose  who  agree  with  him  in  this  matter,  are  as 
much  mistaken  as  they  who  would  make  it  appear  miraculous. 
This  is  the  only  island  of  all  the  Canaries  which  I  have  not 
been  in  ;  but  I  have  sailed  with  natives  of  Hierro,  who,  when 
questioned  about  the  existence  of  this  tree,  answered  in  the 
afllrmative. 

**  The  author  of  the  History  of  the  Discovery  and  Conquest 
has  given  us  a  particular  account  of  it,  which  I  shall  relate 
here  at  large.  *  The  district  in  which  this  tree  stands  is 
called  Tigulabe ;  near  to  which,  and  in  the  cliff,  or  steep 
rocky  ascent  that  surrounds  the  whole  island,  is  a  narrow 
gutter  or  gulley,  which  commences  at  the  sea,  and  continues 


*  In  the  AuMRS  dialwt  of  Um  LjMan  umfue,  AMif  lifnifim  ■  rim*. 


Lo !  where  ftxmi  thence  as  from  a  living  wdl 

A  thousand  torrents  flow ! 

For  still  in  one  perpetual  shower. 

Like  diamond  drops,  etherial  waters  fell 

From  every  leaf  of  all  its  ample  bower. 

to  the  summit  of  the  cliff,  where  it  joint  or  coincides  wltb  a 
valley,  which  is  tormhiated  by  the  steep  front  of  a  rock.    Oa 
the  top  of  this  rock  grows  a  tree,  called,  in  the  language  of  tke 
ancient  inhabitants,  Garse,  i.  e.  Sacred  or  Holj  Tree,  which, 
for  ma^y  years,  has  been  preserved  sound,  entire,  and  fresh. 
Its  leaves  constantly  distil  such  a  quantity  of  water  as  k 
sufllcient  to  furnish  drink  to  every  living  creature  in  Hierro; 
nature  having  provided  this  remedy  for  the  drought  of  the 
Island.    It  is  situated  about  a  league  and  a  half  from  the  sea. 
Nobody  knows  of  what  spedeslt  b,  only  that  it  is  called  TiL 
It  is  distinct  from  other  trees,  and  stands  by  itself;  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  trunk  is  about  twelve  apans.  the  dlaaeccr 
four,  and  in  height,  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  highest 
branch,  forty  spans :  the  circumference  of  all  the  branrhts 
together  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.     The  branches  an 
thick  and  extended  ;  the  lowest  commence  about  the  height 
of  an  ell  from  the  ground.   Its  fruit  resembles  the  acorn,  aid 
tastes  something  like  the  kernel  of  a  pine  nut,  but  b  softtr 
and  more  aromatic.    The  leaves  of  thic  tree  resemble  those 
of  the  laurel,  but  are  larger,  wider,  and  more  curved ;  tbcy 
come  forth  in  a  perpetual  succession,  so  tliat  the  tree  alwi^ 
remains  green.    Near  to  it  grows  a  thorn,  which  fastens  on 
many  of  its  branches,  and  interweaves  *ith  them  ;  and,  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  Garse,  are  some  beech  trees,  bresos. 
and  thorns.    On  the  north  side  of  the  trunk  are  two  larpe 
tanks,or  cisterns,  of  rough  stone,  or  rather  one  cistern  divided, 
each  half  being  twenty  feet  square,  and  sixteen  spans  in  depth. 
One  of  these  contains  water  for  the  drinking  of  the  inha- 
bitants, and  the  other  that  which  they  use  for  their  cattle, 
washing,  and  such  like  purposes.    Every  morning,  near  this 
part  of  the  Island,  a  cloud  or  mist  arises  from  the  sea.  which 
the  south  and  easterly  winds  force  against  the  forc>mentioD«d 
steep  cliff;  so  that  the  cloud  having  no  vent   but  by  the 
gutter,  gradually  ascends  it,  and  from  thence  advances  slowly 
to  the  extremity  of  the  valley,  where  it  is  stopped  and  checked 
by  the  front  of  the  rock  which  terminates  the  valley,  and  theo 
rests  upon  the  thick  leaves  and  wide-spreading  branches  of 
the  tree;  from  whence  it  distils  in  drops  duringthc  remainder 
of  the  day,  until  it  is  at  length  exhausted.  In  the  same  manner 
that  we  see  water  drip  from  the  leaves  of  trees  aOer  a  heavy 
shower  of  rain.  This  distillation  is  not  peculiar  to  the  GarK, 
or  Til,  for  the  bresos  which  grow  near  it  likewise  dro^  water ; 
but  their  leaves  being  but  few  and  narrow,  the  quantity  is  so 
trifling,  that,  though  the  natives  save  some  of  it,  yet  they 
make  little  or  no  account  of  any  but  what  distila  from  tlie  Til; 
which,  together  with  the  water  of  some  fountains,  and  what  is 
saved  in  the  winter  season,  is  sufllcient  to  aerre  then  and 
their  flocks.  This  tree  yields  most  water  In  those  years  when 
the  Levant,  or  easterly  winds  have  prevailed  for  a  continuance; 
for  by  these  wiiuis  only  the  clouds  or  misU  are  drawn  hither 
from  the  se.i.  A  person  lives  on  the  spot  near  which  this  tree 
grows,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Council  to  take  care  of  it  and 
its  water,  and  is  allowed  a  house  to  live  in,  with  a  certain 
salary.  He  every  day  distributes  to  each  family  of  the  district 
seven  pots  or  vessels  Aill  of  water,  besides  what  he  gives  to 
the  principal  people  of  the  island.' 

"Whether  the  tree  which  yields  water  at  this  present  time  be 
the  same  as  that  mentioned  in  the  above  description,  I  cannot 
pretend  to  determine,  but  it  is  probable  there  has  been  a  suc- 
cession of  them  ;  for  Pliny,  describing  the  Fortunate  Islands. 
says,  '  In  the  mounUins  of  Ombrion  are  trees  resembling 
the  plant  Ferula,  from  which  water  may  be  procured  by  pres- 
sure. What  comes  from  the  black  kind  is  bitter,  but  that 
which  the  white  yields  is  sweet  and  palatable.' **—^/«s's  A^ 
tory  qf  the  Canary  Islands. 

Cordeyro  {Uisloria  Jnsulana,  lib.  ii.  c.  5.)  says,  that  this 
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Rolling  adown  the  steep 

From  that  aerial  height, 

Through  the  deep  shade  of  aromatic  trees, 

Half-seen,  the  cataracts  shoot  their  gleams  of  light. 

And  pour  upon  the  breeze 

Their  thousand  voices ;  far  away  the  roar. 


tree  resembles  what  in  other  placet  is  called  the  Til  (7Wa), 
the  Linden  Tree ;  and  he  proceeds,  from  these  three  letters, 
to  make  it  an  emblem  of  the  Trinity.  The  water,  he  says, 
was  called  the  Agtia  Santa,  and  the  tree  itself  the  Santa 
Arvore,  —  appellations  not  ill  bestowed.  According  to  his 
account  the  water  was  delivered  out  in  stated  portions. 

There  is  an  account  of  a  similar  tree  in  Cockbume*s 
Travels  ;  but  this  I  believe  to  be  a  work  of  fiction.  Bemal 
Dial,  however,  mentions  one  as  growing  at  Naco,  in  Hondu- 
ras, "  Que  en  mitad  de  la  siesta,  por  recio  sol  que  hiziesse, 
parecia  que  la  sombra  del  arbol  refrescava  al  coraion,  caia 
del  uno  corao  roxio  muy  delgado  que  confortava  las  ca- 
bcjias."— 206. 

There  may  be  some  exaggeration  in  the  accounts  of  the 
Fierro  Tree,  but  that  the  story  has  some  foundation  I  have 
no  doubt.  The  islanders  of  St.  Thomas  say,  that  they  have 
a  sort  of  trees  whose  leaves  continually  are  distilling  water. 
{Barbot.  in  Churckle^  405.)  It  is  ceruin  that  a  dew  falls  in 
hot  weather  from  the  lime,— a  fact  of  which  any  person  may 
easily  convince  himself.  The  same  property  has  been  ob- 
served in  other  English  trees,  as  appears  by  the  following 
extract  from  the  Monthly  Magazine :  — 

"  In  the  beginning  of  August,  after  a  sun-shiny  day,  the 
air  became  suddenly  misty  about  six  o'clock :  I  walked,  how- 
ever, by  the  road-side  from  seven  to  eight,  and  observed,  in 
many  places,  that  a  shower  of  big  drops  of  water  was  falling 
under  the  large  trees,  although  no  rain  fell  elsewhere.  The 
road  and  path  continued  dusty,  and  the  field-gates  showed  no 
signs  of  being  wetted  by  the  mist.  I  have  often  noticed  the 
like  fact,  but  have  not  met  with  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
this  power  in  trees  to  condense  mist." 

I  am  not  the  only  poet  who  has  availed  himself  of  the 
Fierro  Tree.  It  is  thus  introduced  in  the  Columbus  of  Car- 
rara, a  singular  work,  containing,  amid  many  extravagancies, 
some  passages  of  rare  merit : — 

*"  F.cce  autem  inspector  mlri  dum  devius  ignis 
Fertur,  in  occursum  mirse  magis  incidit  undae. 
iEquoris  in  medio  diiTusi  largiter  arbor 
Stabat,  opaca,  ingens,  aevoquc  Intacta  priori. 
Grata  quies  Nymphis.  et  grata  colentibus  umbram 
Alitibus  sedes,  quarum  vox  blanda  uec  ullA 
Musicus  arte  canor  sylvam  resonare  docebat. 
Auditor  primum  rari  modularainis,  utque 
Cominus  admovit  gressum,  spectator  et  haesit ; 
Namque  videbat,  uti  de  cortice,  deque  supemis 
Crinibus,  argentum  guttatim  mitteret  humens 
Tnincus,  et  ignaro  plueret  Jove  ;  moxque  sereaui 
In  concham  caderet  subjecti  raarmoris  imber, 
Donee  ibi  in  fontem  collectis  undique  rlvls 
Cresceret,  atque  ipso  Jam  non  ingratus  ab  ortn 
Redderet  humorem  matri,  quae  commodat  umbram. 

**  Dum  stupet  et  qucrit,  cur  intemodia  possit 
Unda ;  per  et  fibras,  virides  et  serpere  rugas, 
Kt  ferrl  sursum,  genio  du^ente  deorsum  ; 
Adstitit  en  Nymphe ;  dubitat  decernere,  Nals, 
Anne  Dryas,  custos  num  fontis,  an  arboris  esset ; 
Verius  ut  credam.  Genius  sub  imagine  Nymph« 
lile  loci  fuerat.    Quam  praestantissimus  Heros 
Protinus  ut  vidit,  Parce,  o  pulchcrrima,  dixit. 
Si  miser,  et  vcstras  ejectus  nuper  ad  oras 
Kaufragus,  idem  audax  videor  fortasse  rogando. 
Die  age,  quas  labi  video  de  stiplte,  lymphae 
Uontibus  anne  cadant,  per  operta  foramina  ductae. 


In  modulations  of  delightfiil  soimd. 

Half-heard  and  ever  varying,  floats  around. 

Below,  an  ample  Lake  expanded  lies, 

Blue  as  the  o'er-arching  skies : 

Forth  issuing  from  that  lovely  Lake 

A  thousand  rivers  water  Pandise. 


Mox  trabis  irrlguae  sallant  in  frondea  sursum, 
Brachla,  ramalesque  tubos ;  genitalis  an  alvus 
Umbrosae  genitricis  alat ;  ceu  scpe  videmua 
Balsama  de  truncls,  stilUuv  electra  racemis. 
Pandere  ne  grave  sit  cuplenti  noscere  causam 
Villa  quae  vobis  usus  miracula  fedt. 

**  Haec  ubi  dicta,  silet.    Tum  Virgo  Ita  reddidit ;  Hogpea 
Qulsquis  es,  (eximium  certe  pnesentia  prodit) 
Deciperis,  si  forte  putas,  quas  aspicis  undas 
Esse  satas  terri ;  procul  omni  a  sede  remota 
Mira  arbos,  uni  debet  sua  munera  Ccelo. 
Qui  ratione  tamen  capiat,  quia  noscere  gestii 
Edicam ;  sed  dicendis  ne  tsedia  repant. 
Hie  locus,  haec  eadem,  de  quA  cantabitur,  arbor 
Dat  tempestivam  blandis  afflatibus  umbram : 
Hie  una  sedeamua ;  et  ambo  fontis  ad  undam 
Consedere ;  dehinc  intermittente  parumper 
Concentu  volucrum,  placido  sic  indpit  ore. 

"  Nomine  Canarle,  de  qui  tenet  Insula  nomen 
Virgo  fuit,  non  ore  minus,  quam  praedita  raras 
Laude  pudicitic.  mirum  quae  pectore  votum 
Clausit,  ut  esse  eadem  genitrix  et  Virgo  cupiret. 
At  quia  in  Urbe  satam  fuerat  sortita  parentem 
Ortum  rure  Patrem,  diversis  moribus  hausit 
Hinc  sylvae  austeros,  teneros  hinc  Urbls  amoret. 
Saepe  ubi  visendl  studio  convenerat  Urbes, 
Et  dare  blanditias  natis  et  sumere  matres 
Viderat  ante  fores,  ut  mater  amavit  amari. 
Saei>e  ubi  rure  fuit  de  nymphis  una  Dianae, 
Viderat  atque  Deam  thalami  consorte  carentcm, 
Esse  Deae  similis,  nee  amari  ut  mater  amavit. 
Sed  quid  aget  ?  cernit  fieri  non  posse  quod  optat ; 
Non  optare  tamen,  crudelius  urit  amantem. 
Noctis  erat  medium  :  quo  nos  sumus,  hoc  erat  ilia 
Forte  loco,  Coeloque  videns  splendesccre  Lunam, 
O  Dea.  cui  triplicis  concessa  potentia  regni, 
Parce  precor,  dixit,  si  quae  nunc  profero,  non  sum 
Ansa  prius  ;  quod  non  posses  audlre  Diana, 
Cum  sis  Luna  potes ;  tenebrae  miuuere  pudorem. 
Est  mihi  Virginitas,  fateor,  re  charior  omni, 
Attamen,  hAc  salvA,  foecunda  si  quoquc  Matris 
Nomina  miscerem,  duplici  de  nomine  quantum 
Ambitiosa  forem  ;  certe  non  parva  vnluptas 
Me  caperet,  coram  si  quis  me  luderet  infans. 
Si  mecum  gcstu,  mecum  loqueretur  ocellis, 
Cumque  potest,  quacumque  potest,  me  voce  vocaret, 
Ctyus  et  in  vultu  multum  de  matre  viderem. 
Ni  slnit  hoc  humana  tamen  natura  licere. 
Fiat  qui  ratione  potest ;  mutare  flguram 
Nil  refert,  voti  compos  si  dcnlque  flam. 

**  Annuit  oranti  facilis  Dea ;  Virgine  digna 
Et  quia  vota  tulit,  Virgo  probat.    Eligit  ergo 
De  grege  Plantarum  ligni  quae  corlibis  esset. 
Visa  fuit  Platanus :  placet  haec ;  si  vertat  in  istam 
Canariae  corpus,  sibi  tempus  In  omne  futuram 
Tam  caram  esse  vldet,  quam  sit  sua  laurea  Phoebo. 
Nee  mora,  poscenti  munus,  ne  signa  deessent 
Certa  dati,  movit  falcat«  comua  frontis. 
Virginia  extemplo  coepere  rigere  crura 
Tenuia  vestirl  duro  prsecordia  libro, 
Ipsaquc  miratur,  cervix  quod  eburnea,  quantum 
It  Ccelo,  tanturo  tendant  in  Tartara  plant*. 
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Full  to  the  brink,  yet  never  overflowing, 

They  cool  the  amorous  gales,  which,  ever  blowing, 

0*er  their  melodious  surikce  love  to  stray ; 

Then  winging  back  their  way. 

Their  vapours  to  the  parent  Tree  repay ; 

And  ending  thus  where  they  began, 

And  feeding  thus  the  source  from  whence  they  came, 

The  eternal  rivers  of  the  Swerga  ran. 

For  ever  renovate,  yet  still  the  same. 

10. 

On  that  ethereal  lake,  whose  waters  lie 

Blue  and  transpicuous,  like  another  sky. 

The  Elements  had  rear'd  their  King's  abode 

A  strong  controuling  power  their  strife  suspended 

And  there  their  hostile  essences  they  blended. 

To  form  a  Palace  worthy  of  the  God. 

Built  on  the  Lake  the  waters  were  its  floor ; 

And  here  its  walls  were  water  arch'd  with  fire. 

And  here  were  fire  with  water  vaulted  o'er ; 

And  spires  and  pinnacles  of  fire 

Round  watery  cupolas  aspire, 

And  domes  of  rainbow  rest  on  fiery  towers ; 

Et  Jam  formosA  de  Virgine  stabat  et  Arbos 
Non  fonno«a  mlnui ;  qui  toto  in  corpore  piidem 
Par  eborl  fuerat,  candor  quoque  cortice  maniit. 
Sed  deerat  conjux  uxoris  moribus  aeque 
Integer  et  calebs,  et  Virginltatis  amator. 
Quo  foecunda  foret ;  Tenim  tellure  petendui 
Noo  hie,  ab  axe  ftilt.    Quare  incorruptut  et  idem 
Purior  e  cunctit  steliatc  noctis  alumnis 
Poscitur  Hertophorui,  sic  Graii  nomine  dicunt, 
Rorem  Itali.    Quacumque  die  (quis  credere  posset  ?) 
Tamquam  ex  condicto  cum  Sol  altissimus  cxtat, 
Sydereus  conjux  nebulis  relatus  amictu 
Labitur  liuc,  niveisquo  maritam  amplectitur  alis : 
Quodque  fldem  superat,  panro  post  tempora  foDtum 
Condpit,  et  parvo  post  tempore  parturit  arbor. 
MoUe  puerperium  vis  noscere  ?    Consule  fontem, 
Qui  DOS  propter  adest,  in  quo  roixtura  duorum 
Agnosd  possit,  tplendet  roaterque  paterque. 
Lcta  foTet  genltrix,  compos  jam  facta  cupiti ; 
Illius  optarat  vultu  se  noscere,  noscit ; 
Cemere  ludentem  se  circum,  luderc  cemit ; 
Ilium  audire  nidi  matrem  quoque  roce  Tocantem, 
Et  matrem  sese  dici  dum  murmurat,  audit 
Mec  modo  Virginltas  foecunda  est  arboris,  ipso) 
Sunt  quoque  foecundse  frondes,  quas  excutit  arbor. 
Nam  simul  ac  supra  latices  cecidere  tepentes, 
Insuper  accessit  Phcebel  flamma  caloris, 
Concipiunt,  pariuntque :  oriturque  tenorrimus  ales 
Nomine  Canarius,  qui  pene  exclusus  in  auras. 
Tenuis  adhuc,  cceliquc  rudis,  crudusque  labori, 
Jam  super  cxtantes  affectat  scandere  ramos, 
Et  frondes,  quarum  una  fuit.    Nidum  inde  sub  Ulis 
Collocat  adrersuro  Soli,  cui  pandere  pennas 
Et  siccare  queat ;  latet  hie,  nullAque  magistri 
Arte  canit,  matrisque  replet  concentibus  aures. 
Adde  quod  afTectus  reddit  genitricis  eosdem, 
Utque  puellarl  genitrix  in  pectore  clauslt, 
Hinc  syirc  austeros,  tencros  hinc  Urbis  amorcs. 
Sic  aroat  hlc  sylros,  ut  non  fastidiat  Urbes. 
Tecta  colit,  patiturque  hominem,  nee  divitis  aulsi 
Grande  superdlium  metuit  sylrestris  alumnus. 
Iroo  loco  admonitus,  Tix  aulicus  incipit  esse. 
Jam  fit  adulator,  positum  proferre  paratus 
In  statione  melos,  domini  quod  tH licet  aurem." 

CarrarOt  Columbus^  lib.  iii.  pp.  S3— A7. 
1  A  very  distlnguisbed  too  of  Brahma,  named  Nared,  bean 


And  roofe  of  flame  are  turreted  around 

With  cloud,  and  shafts  of  cloud  with  flarae  are  bound. 

Here  too  the  Elements  for  ever  veer. 

Ranging  around  with  endless  interchanging ; 

Pursued  in  love,  and  so  in  love  pursuing. 

In  endless  revolutions  here  they  roll ; 

For  ever  their  mysterious  work  renewing ; 

The  parts  all  shifting,  still  unchanged  the  whole. 

Even  we  on  earth  at  intervals  descry 

Gleams  of  the  glory,  streaks  of  flowing  light, 

Openings  of  heaven,  and  streams  that  flash  at  night 

In  fitful  splendour,  through  the  oortbem  sky. 

n. 

Impatient  of  delay,  Ercenia  caught 

The  Maid  aloft,  and  spread  his  wings  abroad. 

And  bore  her  to  the  presence  of  the  God. 

There  Indra  sate  upon  his  throne  reclined. 

Where  Devetas  adore  him ; 

The  lute  of  Nared  i,  warbling  on  the  wind. 

All  tones  of  magic  harmony  combined 

To  sooth  his  troubled  mind. 

While  the  dark-eyed  Apsaras  danced  before  him. 

a  strong  resemblance  to  Hermes  or  Mercury  ;  he  was  a  vbr 
legislator,  great  in  arts  and  in  arras,  an  eloquent  messrogrr 
of  the  Gods  either  to  one  another,  or  to  faroured  noitak 
and  a  musician  of  exquisite  skill.  His  invention  of  the  Tnu. 
or  Indian  lute,  is  thus  described  in  the  poem  entitled  Hafkn: 
'*  Nared  sat  watching  from  time  to  time  hla  large  ri»«,vbich. 
by  the  impulse  of  the  breeze,  yielded  notes  that  pierced  suc- 
cessiToly  the  regions  of  his  ear,  and  proceeded  by  musical 
intervals."  — il»'a/ic  Researchet,  Sir  W.  Jonbs. 

The  Vina  is  an  £olian  harp.  The  people  of  Amboyiu 
have  a  different  kind  of  iEolian  instrument,  which  is  thos  de- 
scribed in  the  first  account  of  D'Entrecasteaux's  Voyafc : 
"  Being  on  the  sea-shore,  I  heard  some  wind  instruments, 
the  harmony  of  which,  though  sometimes  very  correct,  vu 
intermixed  w^ith  discordant  notes  that  were  by  no  rarani  ud- 
plcasing.  These  sounds,  which  were  very  musical,  and 
formed  fine  cadences,  seemed  to  come  fh>m  sudi  a  distisce. 
that  I  for  some  time  imagined  the  natives  were  having  a  cno- 
cert  beyond  the  road-stead,  near  a  myriameter  from  the  spot 
where  I  stood.  My  ear  was  greatly  deceived  respecting  the 
distance,  for  I  was  not  an  hundred  meters  from  the  instru- 
ment. It  was  a  bamboo  at  least  twenty  meters  In  briglit, 
which  had  been  fixed  in  a  vertical  sltualioa  by  the  sea-side. 
I  remarked  between  each  knot  a  slit  about  three  centimften 
long  by  a  centimeter  and  a  half  wide ;  these  slits  formed  lo 
many  holes,  which,  when  the  wind  introduced  itself  into 
them,  gave  agreeable  and  diversified  sounds.  As  the  knots 
of  this  long  bamboo  were  very  numerous,  care  had  been 
taken  to  make  holes  in  different  directions,  in  order  that,  oo 
whatever  side  the  wind  blew,  it  might  always  meet  with  soeie 
of  them.  I  cannot  convey  a  better  idea  of  the  sound  of  this 
Instrument,  than  by  comparing  them  to  those  of  the  Harmo* 
nica.  —  LabiUardiire,  Voyage  in  Search  of  La  Ptrotue. 

Nareda,  the  mythological  offspring  of  Sarasvatt\  patnmss 
of  music,  is  famed  for  his  talents  in  that  science.  So  gmt 
were  they,  that  he  became  presumptuoui ;  and  emalatinK  tbt 
divine  strains  of  Krishna,  he  was  punished  by  having  hfs  rma 
placed  in  the  paws  of  a  bear,  whence  it  emitted  sounds  far 
sweeter  than  the  minstrelsy  of  the  mortified  musician.  I  have 
a  picture  of  this  joke,  in  which  Krishna  is  forcing  his  rdiic* 
tant  friend  to  attend  to  his  rough-visaged  rival,  who  is 
ridiculously  touching  the  chords  of  poor  yartda's  Vina, 
accompanied  by  a  brother  Bruin  on  the  cymbals.  Krislma 
passed  several  practical  jokes  on  his  humble  and  aflecHoBatc 
friend:  he  metamorphosed  him  once  into  a  woman.  alaBOther 
time  into  a  bear Moore's  Hindu  Pamtkeom,  p.  »4. 
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In  vain  the  God-musidan  pUy*d, 

In  vain  the  dark-eyed  Nymphs  of  Heaven  es8ay*d 

To  charm  him  with  their  beauties  in  the  dance ; 

And  when  he  saw  the  mortal  Maid  appear. 

Led  by  the  heroic  Glendoveer, 

A  deeper  trouble  filled  his  countenance. 

Wliat  hast  thou  done,  Ereenia,  said  the  Ood, 

Bringing  a  mortal  here  ? 

And  while  he  spake  his  eye  was  on  the  Maid ; 

The  look  he  gave  was  solemn,  not  severe  : 

No  hope  to  Kailyal  it  convey*d. 

And  yet  it  struck  no  fear ; 

There  was  a  sad  displeasure  in  his  air, 

But  pity  too  was  there. 

■RZSNIA. 

Hear  me,  O  Indra !  On  the  lower  earth 

I  found  this  child  of  man,  by  what  mishi^> 

I  know  not,  lying  in  the  lap  of  death. 

Aloft  I  bore  her  to  our  Father's  grove, 

Not  having  other  thought,  than  when  the  gales 

Of  bliss  had  heal'd  her,  upon  earth  again 
To  leave  its  lovely  daughter.     Other  thoughts 

Arose,  when  Casyapa  declared  her  &te ; 
For  she  is  one  who  groans  beneath  the  power 

Of  the  dread  lUjah,  terrible  alike 
To  men  and  Gods.     His  son,  dead  Arvalan, 
Arm*d  with  a  portion,  Indra,  of  thy  power, 

Already  wrested  fh)m  thee,  persecutes 

The  Maid,  the  helpless  one,  the  innocent 

What  then  behoved  me  but  to  waft  her  here 

To  my  own  Bower  of  Bliss  ?  what  other  choice  ? 

The  Spirit  of  foul  Arvalan  not  yet 

Hath  power  to  enter  here ;  here  thou  art  yet 

Supreme,  and  yet  the  Swerga  is  thine  own. 

INDRA. 

No  child  of  mian,  Ereenia,  in  the  Bo¥rer8 

Of  Bliss  may  sq)oum,  till  he  hath  put  off 

His  mortal  part ;  for  on  mortality 

Time  and  Infirmity  and  Death  attend. 

Close  followers  they,  and  in  their  moumfiil  train 

Sorrow  and  Pain  and  Mutability. 

Did  these  find  entrance  here,  we  should  behold 

Oiu*  joys,  like  earthly  summers,  pass  away. 


1  The  Raiioo  Yug,  or  Feast  of  lUjabi,  could  only  be 
performed  by  a  monarch  who  bad  conquered  all  the  other 
aoTereigns  of  the  world.  —  Hoiked.  2>>otc  to  the  Life  qf 
Crectkna. 

*  No  person  has  giren  so  complete  a  sample  of  the  absurdity 
of  oriental  titles  as  the  Dutch  trareller  Struys,  in  his  enu- 
meration of  "  the  proud  and  blasphemous  titles  of  the  King 
of  Slam,  —  they  will  hardly  l)ear  sense,"  says  the  translator, 
in  what  he  calls,  by  a  liappy  blunder,  "  the  idiotism  of  our 
tongue." 

*'  The  Alliance,  written  with  letters  of  Ane  gold,  being  fUU 
of  godlike  glory.  The  most  Excellent,  containing  all  wise 
sciences.  The  most  Happy,  which  is  not  in  the  world  among 
men.  The  Best  and  most  Certain  that  is  in  Heaven,  Earth, 
and  Hell.  The  greatest  Sweet,  and  friendly  Royal  Word ; 
whose  powerful  sounding  properties  and  glorious  fame  range 
through  the  world,  as  if  the  dead  were  raised  by  a  godlike 
power,  and  wonderfully  purged  from  ghostly  and  corporal  cor> 
ruption.  At  this  botli  spiritual  and  secular  men  admire  with 
a  special  Joy,  whereas  no  dignity  may  be  herewith  compared. 
Proceeding  from  a  friendly  illustrious,  inconquerabie,  most 


Those  Joys  perchance  may  pass ;  a  stronger  hand 

May  wrest  my  sceptre,  and  unparadise 

The  Swerga ; . . .  but,  Ereenia,  if  we  fall. 

Let  it  be  Fate's  own  arm  that  casts  us  down : 

We  will  not  rashly  hasten  and  provoke 

The  blow,  nor  bring  ourselves  the  ruin  on. 

XREKNXA. 

Fear  courts  the  blow.  Fear  brings  the  ruin  on. 

Needs  must  the  chariot-wheels  of  Destiny 

Crush  him  who  throws  himself  before  their  track, 

Patient  and  prostrate. 

IWDKA. 

All  may  yet  be  welL 

Who  knows  but  Veeshnoo  will  descend  and  save. 

Once  more  incarnate  ? 

SRKZMIA. 

Look  not  there  for  help, 

Nor  build  on  unsubstantial  hope  thy  trust 

Our  Father  Casyapa  hath  said  he  turns 

His  doubtful  tye  to  Seeva,  even  as  thou 

Dost  look  to  him  for  aid.    But  thine  own  strength 

Should  for  thine  own  salvation  be  put  forth ; 

Then  might  the  higher  Powers  approving  see 

And  bless  the  brave  resolve .  .  .  Oh,  that  my  arm 

Could  wield  yon  lightnings  which  play  idly  there. 

In  inoffensive  radiance  round  thy  head  1 

The  Swerga  should  not  need  a  champion  now. 

Nor  Earth  implore  deliverance  still  in  vain ! 

INDRA. 

Thinkest  thou  I  want  the  will  ?  Bash  Son  of  Heaven, 

What  if  my  arm  be  feeble  as  thine  own 

Against  the  dread  Kehama  ?     He  went  on 

Conquering  in  irresistible  career. 

Till  his  triumphant  car  had  measured  o*er 

The  insufficient  earth,  and  all  the  Kings 

Of  men  received  his  yoke ;  then  had  he  won 

His  will,  to  ride  upon  their  necks  elate. 

And  crown  his  conquests  with  the  sacrifice 

That  should,  to  men  and  gods,  proclaim  him  Lord 

And  Sovereign  Master  of  the  vassal  World,  ^ 

Sole  Riuah,  the  Omnipotent  below.  < 


mighty  and  most  high  Lord ;  and  a  royal  Crown  of  Gold, 
adorned  with  nine  sorts  of  precious  stones.  The  greatest, 
clearest,  and  most  godlilie  Lord  of  unblameable  Souls.  The 
most  Holy,  seeing  erery  where,  and  protecting  Soverdgn 
of  the  city  Judia,  whose  many  streets  and  open  gates  are 
thronged  by  troops  of  men,  which  is  the  chief  metropolis  of 
the  whole  world,  the  royal  throne  of  the  earth,  that  is  adorned 
with  nine  sorts  of  stones  and  most  pleasant  Talleys.  He  who 
guides  the  reins  of  the  world,  and  has  a  house  more  tiian  the 
Gods  of  fine  gold  and  of  precious  stones ;  they  the  godlike 
Lords  of  thrones  and  of  fine  gold  ;  the  White,  Red,  and 
Round-Uyi'd  Elephants,— which  excellent  creatures  are 
the  chiefest  of  the  nine  sorts  of  Gods.  To  none  hath  th« 
divine  Lord  given,  in  whose  hand  is  tlw  Ttctorlous  sword; 
who  is  lilie  the  fiery-armed  God  of  Battails,  to  the  moU 
illustrious. 

**  The  second  is  as  blasphemous  as  the  first,  though  hardly 
swells  BO  far  out  of  sense. 

"  The  highest  Faducco  Strt  SttTAN,  Nblmonam  Wrl- 

OACA,     NBLMOCHADIN      MAGIVirFHA,     JoCKRlf    DBR    BAtrTBN 

Allaula  rvLAM,  King  of  the  whole  world ;  who  makes  the 
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The  steam  of  that  portentous  sacrifice 

Arose  to  Heaven.     Then  was  the  hour  to  strike ; 

Then  in  the  consummation  of  his  pride. 

His  height  of  glory,  then  the  thunder-bolt 

Should  have  gone  forth,  and  hurl'd  him  fW)m  his  throne 

Down  to  the  fiery  floor  of  Padalon, 

To  everlasting  burnings,  agony 

Eternal,  and  remorse  which  knows  no  end. 

That  hour  went  by  :  grown  impious  in  success, 

By  prayer  and  penances  he  wrested  now 

Such  power  from  Fate,  that  soon,  if  Seeva  turn  not 

His  eyes  on  earth,  and  no  Avatar  save, 

Soon  will  he  seize  the  Swerga  for  his  own, 

Roll  on  through  Padalon  his  chariot  wheels. 

Tear  up  the  adamantine  bolts  which  lock 

The  accurst  Asuras  to  its  burning  floor, 

And  force  the  drink  of  Immortality 

From  Yamcn's  charge . . .  Vain  were  it  now  to  strive; 

My  thunder  cannot  pierce  the  sphere  of  jwwer 

Wherewith,  as  with  a  girdle,  he  is  bound. 

KAILYAL. 

Take  me  to  earth,  O  gentle  Deveta ! 

Take  me  again  to  earth  I  This  is  no  place 

Of  rest  for  me  I . . .  my  Father  still  must  bear 

His  curse  ...  he  shall  not  bear  it  all  alone ; 

Take  me  to  earth,  that  I  may  follow  him  ! . . . 

I  do  not  fear  the  Almighty  Man  !  the  Gods 

Are  feeble  here ;  but  there  are  higher  Powers 

Who  will  not  turn  their  eyes  from  wrongs  like  ours ; 

Take  me  to  earth,  O  gentle  Deveta  ! . . . 

12. 
Saying  thus  she  knelt,  and  to  his  knees  she  clung 
And  bow'd  her  head,  in  tears  and  silence  praying. 

water  ri«e  and  flow.  A  King  that  is  like  a  God,  and  thinet 
like  the  sun  at  noon-day.  A  King  that  gives  a  glance  like  the 
Moon  when  it  is  at  full.  Elected  of  God  to  be  worthy  as  the 
North  Star,  being  of  the  race  and  offspring  of  the  great  Alex- 
ander ;  with  a  great  understanding,  as  a  round  orb.  that  tum- 
bles hither  and  thither,  able  to  guess  at  the  depth  of  the  great 
sea.  A  King  that  hath  amended  all  the  funerals  of  the  de- 
parted Saints,  and  is  as  righteous  as  God,  and  of  such  power, 
that  all  the  world  may  come  and  shelter  under  his  wings.  A 
King  that  doth  right  in  all  things,  as  the  Kings  of  old  have 
done.  A  King  more  liberal  than  all  Kings.  A  King  that 
hath  many  mines  of  gold  that  God  hath  lout  him ;  who  hath 
built  temples  half  gold  and  half  brass  ;  sitting  upon  a  throne 
of  pure  gold,  and  of  all  sorts  of  precious  stones.  A  King  of 
the  white  Elephant,  which  Elephant  is  the  King  of  all  Ele- 
phants, before  whom  many  thousands  of  other  Elephants  must 
bow  and  fall  upon  their  knees.  He  whoso  eyes  shine  lilie  the 
moming-ttar.  A  King  that  hath  Elephants  with  four  teeth, 
red,  purple,  and  pied.  Elephants,  ny,  and  a  Byytbnaqubs 
Elephant ;  for  which  God  has  given  him  many  and  divers 
sorts  of  apparel  wrought  with  most  fine  gold,  ennobled  with 
many  precious  stones :  and,  besidiis  these,  so  many  Elephants 
used  in  battel,  having  harnesses  of  iron,  their  teeth  tipt  with 
steel,  and  their  harnesses  laid  over  with  shining  brass.  A  King 
that  has  many  hundred  horses,  whose  trappings  are  wrought 
with  fine  gold,  and  adorned  with  precious  stones  of  every  sort 
that  are  found  in  the  universal  world  where  the  Sun  shines, 
and  these  shod  with  fine  gold :  besides  so  many  hundred  horses 
that  are  used  in  war  of  every  kind.  A  King  who  has  all  Em- 
perours.  Kings,  Princes,  and  Sovereigns  in  the  whole  world, 
fjrnm  the  rising  to  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  under  subjec- 
tion;—  and  such  as  can  obtain  his  favour  are  by  him  pro- 
moted to  great  honour ;  but,  ou  the  contrary,  buch  as  revolt. 


Rising  anon,  around  his  neck  she  flung 

Her  arms,  and  there  with  folded  hands  she  hung, 

And  flxing  on  the  guardian  Glendoveer 

Her  eyes,  more  eloquent  than  Angel's  tongue. 

Again  she  cried.  There  is  no  comfort  here  ! 

I  must  be  with  my  Father  in  his  pain . . . 

Take  me  to  earth,  O  Deveta,  again  ! 

13. 

Indra  with  admiration  heard  the  Maid. 

O  Child  of  Earth,  he  cried. 

Already  in  thy  spirit  thus  divine. 

Whatever  weal  or  woe  betide. 

Be  that  high  sense  of  duty  still  thy  guide. 

And  ail  good  Powers  will  aid  a  soul  like  thine. 

Then  turning  to  Ereenia,  thus  he  said. 

Take  her  where  Ganges  hath  its  second  birth. 

Below  our  sphere,  and  yet  above  the  earth  ; 

There  may  Ladurlad  rest  beyond  the  power 

Of  the  dread  R^jah,  till  the  fated  hour. 


vin. 

THE  SACRIFICE.' 

1. 

Dost  thou  tremble,  O  Indra,  O  God  of  the  Sky, 

Why  slumber  those  thunders  of  thiue  ? 

Dost  thou  tremble  on  high, .  . . 

Wilt  thou  tamely  the  Swergpi  resign, .  .  . 

Art  thou  smitten,  O  Indra,  with  dread  ? 

Or  scest  thou  not,  seest  thou  not.  Monarch  divine. 

How  many  a  day  to  Seeva's  shrine 

Kehama  his  victim  hath  led  ? 

he  bums  with  fire.  A  King  who  can  show  the  power  of  God. 
and  whatever  God  has  made. 

"  And  so,  by  this  time.  I  hope  you  have  heard  enough  of  a 
King  of  Elephants  and  Horses,  though  uot  a  word  oi  his 
Asses."  _S<nfys. 

>  "  The  ^noaw/fdAn,  or  sacrifice  of  a  horse.  Considerable  diC 
ficultles  usually  attended  that  ceremony ;  for  the  consecrated 
horse  was  to  be  set  at  liberty  for  a  certain  time,  and  follovtd 
at  a  distance  by  the  owner,  or  his  champion,  who  was  usually 
one  of  his  near  kinsmen  ;  and,  if  any  person  should  attempt  to 
stop  it  in  its  rambles,  a  battle  must  ineviubly  ensue ;  besides, 
as  the  performer  of  an  hundred  A$wamedka$  became  equal  to 
the  God  of  the  firmament.  Indra  was  perpetually  oo  the 
watch,  and  generally  carried  off  the  sacred  animal  by  force  or 
by  fraud."—  Wi{ford^  Atiat.  Res. 

Mr.  Halhed  gives  a  very  curious  account  of  this  mnark^e 
sacrifice :  — 

"  The  Ashum-meed-Jugg  does  not  merely  consist  in  the 
performance  of  that  ceremony  which  is  open  to  the  inspertioo 
of  the  world,  namely,  bringing  a  horse  and  sacrificing  him: 
but  Ashum-meed  is  to  be  taken  in  a  mystic  signlficatloii.  as 
implying  that  the  sacriflcer  must  look  upon  himself  to  be 
typified  in  that  horse,  such  as  he  shall  be  described,  because 
the  religious  duty  of  the  Ashum-meed-Jugg  comprehends 
all  those  other  religious  duties,  to  the  performance  of  which 
all  the  wise  and  holy  direct  all  their  actions,  and  by  which  all 
the  sincere  professors  of  every  different  faith  aim  at  perfce- 
tlon :  the  mystic  signification  thereof  is  as  follows :  — . 

"  The  head  of  that  unblemished  horse  is  the  symbol  of  the 
morning ;  his  eyes  are  the  sun ;  his  breath  the  wind ;  bis 
wide-opening  mouth  is  the  Bi»hwaner.or  that  innate  wamth 
which  invigorates  all  the  world :  his  body  t>-pifies  one  eatiit 
year  ;  his  baik  paradise ;  his  belly  the  plains;  bis  boob 
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Nine  and  ninety  days  are  fled, 

Nine  and  ninety  steeds  have  bled ; 

One  more,  the  rite  will  be  complete. 

One  victim  more,  and  this  the  dreadlful  day. 

Then  will  the  impious  Rajah  seize  thy  seat. 

And  wrest  the  thunder-sceptre  from  thy  sway. 

Along  the  mead  the  hallow 'd  Steed 

Yet  bends  at  liberty  his  way ; 

At  noon  his  consummating  blood  will  flow. 

O  day  of  woe  !  above,  below. 

That  blood  confirms  the  Almighty  Tyrant's  reign  I 

Thou  tremblest,  O  Indra,  O  God  of  the  Sky, 

Thy  thunder  is  vain, 

Thou  tremblest  on  high  for  thy  power  ! 

But  where  is  Vceshnoo  at  this  hour. 

But  where  is  Seeva's  eye  ? 

Is  the  Destroyer  blind  ? 

Is  the  Preserver  careless  for  mankind  ? 

2. 

Along  the  mead  the  hallow'd  Steed 

Still  wanders  wheresoe'er  he  will, 

O'er  hill,  or  dale,  or  plain  ; 

No  human  hand  hath  trick'd  that  mane 

From  which  he  shakes  the  morning  dew ; 

His  mouth  has  never  felt  the  rein, 

nis  lips  have  never  froth'd  the  chain  ; 

For  pure  of  blemish  and  of  stain. 

His  neck  unbroke  to  mortal  yoke, 

Like  Nature  free  the  Steed  must  be. 

Fit  offering  for  the  Immortals  he. 

A  year  and  day  the  Steed  must  stray 

Wherever  chance  may  guide  his  way. 

Before  he  fall  at  Seeva's  shrine  ; 

The  year  and  day  have  pass'd  away, 

Nor  touch  of  man  hath  marr'd  the  rite  divine. 

And  now  at  noon  the  Steed  must  bleed. 

The  perfect  rite  to-day  must  force  the  meed 


earth  ;  h{&  sides  the  four  quartors  of  the  heavens :  the  bones 
thereof  the  intermediate  spaces  between  the  four  quarters ;  the 
rest  of  his  limbs  represent  all  distinct  matter ;  the  places  where 
tho»c  limbs  meet,  or  his  joints,  imply  the  months  and  halves  of 
the  months,  whicti  are  called  jurcAr  (or  fortnights):  his  feet 
signify  night  and  day;  and  night  and  day  are  of  four  kinds. 
1 .  The  night  and  day  of  Birhma,  2.  The  night  and  day  of 
angels,  3.  The  night  and  day  of  the  world  of  the  spirits  of 
deceased  ancestors,  i.  The  night  and  day  of  mortals;  these 
four  kmds  are  typified  in  his  four  feet.  The  rest  of  his  bones 
are  the  constellations  of  the  fixed  stars,  which  arc  the  twenty- 
eight  stages  of  the  moon's  course,  called  the  Lunar  year:  his 
fle^h  is  the  clouds ;  his  food  the  sand ;  his  tendons  the  river ; 
his  spleen  and  his  liver  the  mountains ;  the  hair  of  his  body 
the  vegetables,  and  his  long  hair  the  trees ;  the  fore  part  of  his 
body  typifies  the  first  half  of  the  day,  and  the  hinder  part  the 
latter  half;  his  yawning  is  the  flash  of  the  lightning,  and  his 
turning  himself  is  the  thunder  of  the  cloud :  his  urine  repre- 
sents the  rain,  and  his  mental  reflection  is  his  only  speech. 
The  golden  vesscls.which  are  prepared  tiefore  the  horse  is  let 
loose,  are  the  light  of  the  day,  and  the  place  where  those  vessels 
arc  kept  is  a  type  of  the  Ocean  of  the  East ;  the  silver  vessels 
which  are  prepared  after  the  horse  is  let  loose,  are  the  light 
of  the  night ;  and  the  ]>lace  where  those  vessels  are  kept 
is  a  type  of  the  Ocean  of  the  West ;  these  two  sorts  of 
Teasels  are  always  before  and  after  the  horse.  The  Arabian 
horse,  which,  on  account  of  h\%  swiftness,  is  called  the  Hy,  Is 
the  performer  of  the  joumies  of  angels ;  the  Tajce,  which  is  of 
the  race  of  Persian  horses,  is  the  performer  of  the  joumies  of 


Which  Fate  reluctant  shudders  to  bestow ; 

Then  must  the  Swerga-God 

Tield  to  the  Tyrant  of  the  world  below ; 

Then  must  the  Devetas  obey 

The  Ragah's  rod,  and  groan  beneath  his  hateful  sway. 

3. 

The  Sim  rides  high  ;  the  hour  is  nigh ; 

The  multitude  who  long. 

Lest  aught  should  roar  the  rite. 

In  circle  wide  on  every  side. 

Have  kept  the  Steed  in  sight. 

Contract  their  circle  now,  and  drive  him  on. 

Drawn  in  long  files  before  the  Temple-court, 

The  R^ah's  archers  flank  an  ample  space  ; 

Here,  moving  onward  still,  they  drive  him  near. 

Then,  opening,  give  him  way  to  enter  here. 

4. 
Behold  him,  how  he  starts  and  flings  his  head  1 

On  either  side  in  glittering  order  spread. 

The  archers  ranged  in  narrowing  lines  appear ; 

The  multitude  behind  close  up  the  rear 

With  moon-like  bend,  and  silently  await 

The  aweful  end. 

The  rite  that  shall  fh>m  Indra  wrest  his  power. 

In  front,  with  &r-stretched  walls,  and  many  a  tower. 

Turret  and  dome  and  pinnacle  elate. 

The  huge  Pagoda  seems  to  load  the  land : 

And  there  before  the  gate 

The  Bramin  band  expectant  stand. 

The  axe  is  ready  for  Kehama's  hand. 

5. 

Hark  I  at  the  Golden  Palaces 

The  Bramin  strikes  the  time  I 

One,  two,  three,  four,  a  thrice-told  chime, 

And  then  again,  one,  two. 

The  bowl  that  in  its  vessel  floats',  anew 


the  Kundherps  (or  good  spirits) ;  the  Waiba,  which  is  of  the 
race  of  the  deformed  Tazec  horses,  is  the  performer  of  the 
Journics  of  the  Jins  (or  demons) ;  and  the  Ashoo,  which  is  of 
the  race  of  Turkish  horses,  is  the  performer  of  the  joumies  of 
mankind.  This  one  horse,  which  performs  these  several  ser- 
vices, on  account  of  his  four  different  sorts  of  riders,  obtalni 
the  four  different  appellations.  The  place  where  this  horse 
remains  Is  the  great  ocean,  which  signifies  the  great  spirit  of 
Perm-Atma,  or  the  Universal  Soul,  which  proceeds  also  fh>m 
that  Perm-Atma,  and  is  comprehended  in  the  same  Perm- 
Atma.  The  intent  of  this  sacrifice  is,  that  a  man  should  con- 
sider himself  to  be  in  the  place  of  that  horse,  and  look  upon 
all  these  articles  as  typified  in  himself;  and,  conceiving  the 
Atma  (or  divine  soul)  to  be  an  ocean,  should  let  all  thought 
of  self  be  absorbed  in  that  Atma."  — /foM^,  from  Darui 
Shekuh. 

Compare  this  specimen  of  eastern  sublimity  with  the  de- 
scription of  the  horse  in  Job  I  Compare  it  also  with  the  ac- 
count of  the  Bengal  horses,  in  the  very  amusing  work  of 
Cai>ta{n  Williamson, — "  which  said  horses,"  he  says,  *'  have 
generally  Roman  noses,  and  sharp  narrow  foreheads,  much 
white  in  their  eyes,  ill-shaped  ears,  square  heads,  thin  necks, 
narrow  chests,  shallow  girths,  lank  bellies,  cat  haras,  goose 
ramps,  and  switch  tails."  — OrtrnZ/i/  Sportt,  vol.  ii.  p.  S0& 

1  "  The  day  and  night  are  here  divided  into  four  quarters, 
each  of  six  hours,  and  these  again  into  fifteen  parts,  of 
twenty-four  minutes  each.  For  a  chronometer  they  ose  a 
kind  of  dish  of  thin  brass,  at  the  bottom  of  which  there  is  a 
little  hole ;  this  is  put  into  a  vessel  with  water,  and  It  nana 
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Must  fill  and  sink  again. 

Then  will  the  final  stroke  be  due. 

The  Sun  rides  high,  the  noon  is  nigh, 

And  silently,  as  if  spell  bound. 

The  multitude  expect  the  sound. 

6. 

Lo  t  how  the  Steed,  with  sudden  start. 

Turns  his  quick  head  to  every  part : 

Long  flies  of  men  on  every  side  appear. 

The  sight  might  well  his  heart  aflfHght, 

And  yet  the  silence  that  is  here 

Inspires  a  stranger  fear  ; 

For  not  a  murmur,  not  a  sound 

Of  breath  or  motion  rises  round. 

No  stir  is  heard  in  all  that  mighty  crowd ; 

He  neighs,  and  from  the  temple-wall 

The  voice  re-echoes  loud. 

Loud  and  distinct,  as  from  a  hill 

Across  a  lonely  vale,  when  all  is  still. 

7. 

Within  the  temple,  on  his  golden  throne 

Reclined,  Kehama  lies. 

Watching  with  steady  eyes 

The  perfumed  light  that,  burning  bright, 

Metes  out  the  passing  hours. 

On  either  hand  his  eunuclU  stand. 

Freshening  with  fkns  of  peacock-plumes  the  air, 

Which,  redolent  of  all  rich  gums  and  flowers. 

Seems,  overcharged  with  sweets,  to  stagnate  there. 

Lo  I  the  time-taper's  flame  ascending  slow 

Creeps  up  its  coil^  toward  the  fated  line ; 

Kehama  rises  and  goes  forth. 

And  from  the  altar,  ready  where  it  lies, 

He  takes  the  axe  of  sacrifice. 

8. 

That  instant  from  the  crowd,  with  sudden  shout, 

A  Man  sprang  out 

To  lay  upon  the  Steed  his  hand  profiine. 

A  thousand  arohcrs,  with  unerring  eye, 

At  once  let  fly, 

And  with  their  hurtling  arrows  All  the  sky. 

In  vain  they  fall  upon  him  fast  as  rain ; 

He  bears  a  charmed  life,  which  may  defy 


tall  in  a  certain  tiroo.  They  begin  their  first  quarter  at  six 
In  the  morning.  They  ttriko  the  quarters  and  subdivisions 
of  time  with  a  wooden  hammer,  upon  a  flat  piece  of  iron  or 
■teel,  of  about  ten  inches  in  diameter,  which  is  called  a 
gamiat,  and  gives  a  pretty  smart  sound,  which  can  be  heard 
at  some  distance.  The  quarters  are  first  struck,  and  then  as 
many  times  as  the  brass  dish  has  run  full  in  that  quarter. 
None  but  the  chief  men  of  a  district  are  allowed  to  have  a 
gamial,  and  still  they  may  not  strike  the  first  division  of  the 
first  quarter,  which  is  a  privilege  reserved  to  the  nabob  alone. 
Those  who  attend  at  these  clocks  must  be  of  the  Bramin 
cast." — Stavorinut. 

1  **  They  make  a  sort  of  paste  of  the  dust  of  a  certain  sort  of 
wood,  (the  learned  and  rich  men  of  sandal,  eagle. wood,  and 
others  that  are  odoriferous,)  and  of  this  paste  they  make 
•ticks  of  several  sorts,  drawing  them  through  a  hole,  that  they 
may  be  of  an  equal  thickness.  They  commonly  make  them 
one.  two,  or  three  yards  long,  about  the  thickness  of  a  goose- 
quill,  to  bum  in  the  pagoda  before  their  idols,  or  to  use  like  a 


All  weapons, . . .  and  the  darts  that  whin  anxnid. 

As  frtnn  an  adamantine  panoply 

Repell'd,  ^1  idly  to  the  ground. 

Kehama  clasp'd  his  hands  in  agony 

And  saw  him  grasp  the  hallow *d  courser*!  mane, 

Spring  up  with  sudden  bound. 

And  with  a  fhmtlc  cry. 

And  madman's  gesture,  gallop  round  and  round. 

9. 

They  seize,  they  drag  him  to  the  R^ah*s  feet 

What  doom  will  now  be  his,. .  .what  vengeance  meet 

Will  he,  who  knows  no  mercy,  now  require  ? 

The  obsequious  guards  around,  with  blood-hound  eje. 

Look  for  the  word,  in  slow-consuming  firc. 

By  piece-meal  death,  to  make  the  wretch  expire, 

Or  hoist  his  living  carcass,  hook*d  on  high. 

To  feed  the  fowls  and  insects  of  the  sky ; 

Or  if  aught  worse  inventive  cruelty 

To  that  remorseless  heart  of  royalty 

Might  prompt,  accursed  instruments  they  stand 

To  work  the  wicked  will  with  wicked  hand. 

Far  other  thoughts  were  in  the  multitude ; 

Pity,  and  human  feelings,  held  them  still ; 

And  stifled  sighs  and  groans  supprest  were  there, 

And  many  a  secret  curse  and  inward  prayer 

CalI'd  on  the  insulted  Gods  to  save  mankind. 

Expecting  some  new  crime,  in  fear  they  stood. 

Some  horror  which  would  make  the  natural  blood 

Start,  with  cold  shudderings  thrill  the  sinkinc  bent. 

Whiten  the  lip,  and  make  the  abhorrent  eye 

Roll  back  and  dose,  prest  in  for  agony. 

10. 

How  then  fared  he  for  whom  the  mighty  crowd 

SuflTer'd  in  spirit  thus, . . .  how  then  fared  he  ? 

A  ghastly  smile  was  on  his  lip,  his  eye 

Glared  with  a  ghastly  hope,  as  he  drew  nigh. 

And  cried  aloud,  Tes,  R^ah  !  it  is  1 1 

And  wilt  thou  kill  me  now  ? 

The  countenance  of  the  Almighty  Man 

Fell  when  he  knew  Ladurlad,  and  his  brow 

Was  clouded  with  despite,  as  one  ashamed. 

That  wretch  again  !  indignant  he  exclalm'd. 

And  smote  his  forehead,  and  stood  silently 

Awhile  in  wrath  :  then,  with  ferocious  smile. 

And  eyes  which  seem'd  to  darken  his  dark  cheek, 


match  to  convey  fire  f^om  one  thing  to  another.  Theae  sticks 
or  ropes  they  coil,  beginning  at  the  centre,  and  so  form  a 
spiral  conical  figure,  like  a  fisherman's  wheel,  so  that  the  last 
circle  shall  be  one,  two,  or  three  spans  in  diameter,  and  will 
last  one,  two,  or  three  days,  or  more,  aceordinfr  as  It  is  in 
thickness.  There  are  of  them  in  the  templet  thai  last  tern, 
twenty,  and  thirty  days.  This  thing  Is  hung  up  by  the  centre, 
and  is  lighted  at  the  lower  end.  whence  the  fire  gently  and 
insensibly  runs  round  all  the  coil,  on  which  there  are  generally 
five  marks,  to  distinguish  the  fiva  parts  of  the  night.  This 
method  of  measuring  time  is  so  exact  and  true,  that  they 
scarce  ever  find  any  considerable  mistake  in  it.  The  leafwd 
travellers,  and  all  others,  who  will  rise  at  a  certain  hour  to 
follow  their  business,  hang  a  little  weight  at  the  laark  that 
shows  the  hour  they  have  a  mind  to  riso  at,  which,  when  the 
fire  comes  thither,  drops  into  a  brass  bason  set  under  it :  Md 
so  the  noise  of  It  falling  awakes  them,  aa  our  alanun-docki 
do:'—GemeUi  CarerL 
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Let  him  go  tree  I  he  cried ;  he  hath  his  Curse, 

And  vengeance  upon  him  can  wreak  no  worse .  . . 

But  ye  who  did  nut  stop  him . . .  tremble  ye  ! 

11. 

lie  bade  the  archers  pile  their  weapons  there : 

l^o  manly  courage  fill'd  the  slavish  band. 

No  sweetening  vengeance  roused  a  brave  despair. 

He  call'd  his  horsemen  then*  and  gave  command 

To  hem  the  offenders  in,  and  hew  them  down. 

Ten  thousand  scymitars  at  once  uprear*d, 

Flash  up,  like  waters  sparkling  to  the  sun ; 

A  second  time  the  fatal  brands  appear'd 

Lifted  aloft, . .  .  they  giitter'd  then  no  more, 

Their  light  was  gone,  their  splendour  qucnch'd  in  gore. 

At  noon  the  massacre  begun. 
And  night  closed  in  before  the  work  of  death  was  done.  > 


IX. 
THE  HOME-SCENE. 

1. 

The  steam  of  slaughter  from  that  place  of  blood 

Spread  o'er  the  tainted  sky. 

Vultures,  for  whom  the  Rajah's  tyranny 

So  oft  had  fumish'd  food,  from  for  and  nigh 

Sped  to  the  lure  :  aloft  with  joyful  cry, 

Wheeling  around,  they  hover'd  over  head ; 

Or,  on  the  temple  perch'd,  with  greedy  eye. 

Impatient  watch'd  the  dead. 

Far  off  the  tigers,  in  the  inmost  wood. 

Heard  the  death  shriek,  and  snuff  *d  the  scent  of  blood ; 

They  rose,  and  through  the  covert  went  their  way, 

Couch'd  at  the  forest  edge,  and  waited  for  their  prey. 

2. 

He  who  had  sought  for  death  went  wandering  on. 

The  hope  which  had  inspired  his  heart  was  gone. 

Yet  a  wild  joyance  still  inflamed  his  foce, 

A  smile  of  vengeance,  a  triumphant  glow. 

Where  goes  he  ?  .  . .  Whither  should  Ladurlad  go ! 

Unwittingly  the  wretch's  footsteps  trace 

Their  wonted  path  toward  his  dwelling  place ; 

And  wandering  on,  unknowing  where. 

He  starts  like  one  surprised  at  finding  he  is  there. 

>  Of  such  massacres  the  ancient  and  modem  history  of  the 
Euc  supply  but  too  many  examples.    One  may  suffice : 

"  After  the  surrender  of  the  Ilbars  Khan,  Nadir  prohibited 
hit  soidiers  from  molesting  the  inhablunu ;  but  their  rapacity 
was  more  powerful  than  their  habits  of  obedience,  or  even 
their  dread  of  bis  displeasure,  and  they  accordingly  began  to 
plunder.  The  instant  Nadir  heard  of  their  disobedience,  he 
ordered  the  offenders  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  the  officers 
were  beheaded  in  his  presence,  and  the  private  soldiers  dla- 
missed  with  the  loss  of  their  ears  and  noses.  The  execu- 
tioners toiled  till  sun-set,  when  he  commanded  the  headleH 
trunk*  with  their  arms  to  be  carried  to  the  main-guard,  and 
there  to  be  exposed  for  two  days,  as  an  example  to  others.  I 
was  present  the  » hole  time,  and  saw  the  wonderful  hand  of 
God,  which  employs  such  Instruments  for  the  execution  of  his 
divine  vengeance ;  although  not  one  of  the  executioners  was 
satitfied  with  Nadir  Shah,  yet  nobody  dared  to  disobey  his 
commands:  —  a  father  beheaded  his  son,  and  a  brother  a 
brother,  and  yet  presumed  not  to  complain." — AbdtU  Kurrem. 


3. 

Behold  his  lowly  home, 

By  yonder  broad-bough'd  plane  o*ershaded :  ' 

There  Marriataly's  Image  stands. 

And  there  the  garland  twined  by  Kailyal's  hands 

Around  its  brow  hath  faded. 

The  peacocks,  at  their  master's  sight. 

Quick  from  the  leafy  thatch  alight. 

And  hurry  roimd,  and  search  the  ground. 

And  veer  their  glancing  necks  fh>m  side  to  side. 

Expecting  from  his  hand 

Their  daily  dole  which  erst  the  Maid  supplied. 

Mow  all  too  long  denied. 

4. 

But  as  he  gazed  around. 

How  strange  did  all  accustom'd  sights  appear  I 

How  differently  did  each  fiuniliar  sound 

Assail  his  alter'd  ear  I 

Here  stood  the  marriage  bower,s 

Reard  in  that  happy  hour 

When  he,  with  festal  joy  and  youthfUl  pride. 

Had  brought  Yedillian  home,  his  beauteous  bride. 

Leaves  not  its  own,  and  many  a  borrow'd  flower, 

Had  then  bedeck'd  it,  withering  ere  the  night ; 

But  he  who  look'd  fh>m  that  auspicious  day 

For  years  of  long  delight. 

And  would  not  sec  the  marriage  bower  decay. 

There  planted  and  nurst  up,  with  daily  care. 

The  sweetest  herbs  that  scent  the  ambient  air, 

And  train'd  them  round  to  live  and  flourish  there. 

Nor  when  dread  Yamen's  will 

Had  call'd  Yedillian  fh>m  his  arms  away, 

Ceased  he  to  tend  the  marriage- bower,  but  still. 

Sorrowing,  had  drest^t  like  a  pious  rite 

Due  to  the  monument  of  past  delight 

6. 

He  took  his  wonted  seat  before  the  door, . . . 

Even  as  of  yore. 
When  he  was  wont  to  view  with  placid  eyes. 

His  daughter  at  her  evening  sacrifice. 

Here  were  the  flowers  which  she  so  careAilIy 

]>id  love  to  rear  for  Marriataly's  brow ; 

Neglected  now, 

Their  heavy  heads  were  drooping,  over-blown : 

All  else  appear'd  the  same  as  heretofore. 

All . .  .  save  himself  alone ; 

How  happy  then,...  and  now  a  wretch  for  evermore  I 

>  The  plane-tree,  that  species  termed  the  PUUonus  oHen- 
talis,  is  commonly  cultivated  in  Kashmire,  where  It  is  said  to 
arrive  at  a  greater  perfection  than  In  other  countries.  This 
tree,  which  In  most  parts  of  Asia  is  called  the  Ckinur,  grows 
to  the  sise  of  an  oak,  and  has  a  taper  straight  trunk,  with  a 
silver-coloured  bark ;  and  Its  leaf,  not  unlike  an  expanded 
hand.  Is  of  a  pale  green.  When  in  ftill  foliage.  It  has  a  grand 
and  beautiful  appearance ;  and,  in  the  hot  weather,  it  aflbrds 
a  refreshing  shade.  —  Fortter. 

*  **  The  Pandal  Is  a  kind  of  arbour  or  bower  raised  before 
the  doors  of  young  married  women.  They  set  up  two  or  three 
poles,  seven  or  eight  feet  In  length,  round  which  the  leaves  of 
the  Pisan-tree,  the  symbol  of  Joy,  are  entwined.  TlMSe  poles 
support  others  that  are  laid  crossways,  which  are  covered  with 
leaves,  in  order  to  form  a  shade.  The  SIriperes  are  allowed 
to  set  up  no  more  than  three  pillars,  and  the  Infringing  of  this 
custom  would  be  sufficient  to  caose  an  insurrectioo."— il 
Roger  in  Picart. 
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6. 

The  market-flag*  which  hoisted  high, 

From  far  and  nigh, 

Above  yon  cocoa  grove  is  seen, 

Hangs  motionless  amid  the  sultry  sky. 

Loud  sounds  the  village  drum  ;  a  happy  crowd 

Is  there ;  Ladurlad  hears  their  distant  voices. 

But  with  their  joy  no  more -his  heart  rejoices ; 

And  how  their  old  companion  now  may  fare. 

Little  they  know,  and  less  they  care  ; 

The  torment  he  is  doomed  to  bear 

Was  but  to  them  the  wonder  of  a  day, 

A  burthen  of  sad  thoughts  soon  put  away. 

7. 

They  knew  not  that  the  wretched  man  was  near, 

And  yet  it  secm'd,  to  his  distempered  ear, 

•    As  if  they  wrong*d  him  with  their  merriment 

Resentfully  he  tum'd  away  his  eyes. 

Yet  tum*d  them  but  to  And 

Sights  that  enraged  his  mind 

With  envious  grief  more  wild  and  overpowering. 

The  tank  which  fed  his  fields  was  there,  and  there 

The  large-leaved  lotus  on  the  waters  flowering. 

There,  from  the  intolerable  heat 

The  bufbloes  retreat ;  ^ 

Only  their  nostrils  raised  to  meet  the  air. 

Amid  the  sheltering  element  they  rest 

Impatient  of  the  sight,  he  closed  his  eyes. 

And  bow'd  his  burning  head,  and  in  despair 

Calling  on  Indra, . .  .  Thunder-God !  he  said. 

Thou  owest  to  me  alone  this  day  thy  throne, 

Be  grateful,  and  in  mercy  strike  me  dead. 

8. 

Despair  had  roused  him  to  that  hopeless  prayer. 

Yet  thinking  on  the  heavenly  Powers,  his  mind 

Drew  comfort ;  and  he  rose  and  gather'd  flowers. 

And  twined  a  crown  for  Marriataly's  brow ; 

And  taking  then  her  wither*d  garland  down, 

Replaced  it  with  the  blooming  coronal. 

Not  for  myself,  the  unhappy  Father  cried. 

Not  for  myself,  O  Mighty  One  I  I  pray. 

Accursed  as  I  am  beyond  thy  aid  I 

But,  oh  1  be  gracious  still  to  that  dear  Maid 

I  "  Many  villages  have  markets  on  particular  days,  when 
not  only  fruits,  grain,  and  the  common  necessaries  of  life  are 
sold,  but  occasionally  manufactures  of  various  descriptions. 
These  markets  are  well  known  to  all  theneighlMuringcountry, 
being  on  appointed  days  of  the  week,  or  of  the  lunar  month  ; 
but,  to  remind  those  who  may  be  travelling  of  their  vicinity 
to  the  means  of  supply,  a  naugaurak,  or  large  kettle-drum,  is 
beat  during  the  forenoon,  and  a  small  flag,  usually  of  white 
linen,  with  some  symbolical  flRures  in  colours,  or  with  a 
coloured  border,  is  hoisted  on  a  very  long  bamboo,  kept 
upright  by  means  of  ropes  fastened  to  pins  driven  into  the 
ground.  The  flags  of  Hindoo  villages  are  generally  square 
and  plain ;  those  of  the  Mussulman's  towns  are  ordinarily 
triangular,  and  bear  the  tjrpe  of  their  religion,  vis.  a  double- 
bladed  scymitar."  — Orf(nita/  Sports,  vol.  i.  p.  100. 

3  **  About  noon,  in  hot  weather,  the  buffalo  throws  herself 
Into  the  water  or  mud  of  a  tank,  if  there  be  one  accessible  at 
a  convenient  distance ;  and  leaving  nothing  above  water  but 
her  nose,  continues  there  for  five  or  six  hours,  or  until  the 
heat  abates."  —  Buchanan, 

"  In  the  hot  season,  when  water  becomes  very  scarce,  the 
bullUoes  avail  themselves  of  any  puddle  they  may  find  among 


Who  crown*d  thee  with  these  garlands  day  by  day. 

And  danced  before  thee  aye  at  even- tide 

In  beauty  and  in  pride. 

O  Marrlataly,  wheresoe*er  she  stray 

Forlorn  and  wretched,  still  be  thou  her  guide ! 

9. 

A  loud  and  fiendish  laugh  replied. 

Scoffing  his  prayer.     Aloft,  as  from  the  air. 

The  sound  of  insult  came  :  he  look*d,  and  there 

The  visage  of  dead  Arvalan  came  forth. 

Only  his  face  amid  the  clear  blue  aky. 

With  long-drawn  lips  of  insolent  mockery. 

And  eyes  whose  lurid  glare 

Was  like  a  sulphur  fire. 

Mingling  with  darkness  ere  its  flames  expire. 

10. 
Ladurlad  knew  him  well :  enraged  to  see 

The  cause  of  all  hb  misery,  i 

He  stoop'd  and  lifted  from  the  ground  ' 

A  stake,  whose  fatal  point  was  black  with  blood ; 
The  same  wherewith  his  hand  had  dealt  the  wound. 
When  Arvalan,  in  hour  with  evil  fraught 
For  violation  seized  the  shrieking  Maid. 
Thus  arm*d,  in  act  again  to  strike  he  stood,        i 
And  twice  with  inefficient  wrath  essayed  ' 

To  smite  the  impassive  shade.  | 

The  lips  of  scorn  their  mockery-laugh  renewed, 
And  Arvalan  put  forth  a  hand  and  caught 
The  sunbeam,  and  condensing  there  its  light 
Upon  Ladurlad  tum'd  the  burning  stream. 

Vain  cruelty  !  the  stake  ■ 

Fell  in  white  ashes  from  his  hold,  but  he 

Endured  no  added  pain  ;  his  agony 

Was  fun,  and  at  the  height ; 

The  burning  stream  of  radiance  nothing  harm*d  him; 

A  fire  was  in  his  heart  and  brain, 

And  from  all  other  flame 
Rehama's  Curse  had  charm 'd  hint. 

11. 
Anon  the  Spirit  waved  a  second  hand  ; 
Down  rush*d  the  obedient  whirlwind  from  the  sky. 
Scoop'd  up  the  sand  like  smoke,  and  from  on  high,    ' 

the  covers,  wherein  they  roll  and  rub  themselves,  so  as  io  a  , 
very  short  time  to  change  what  was  at  first  a  shallow  flat,  into  i 
a  deep  pit,  sufficient  to  conceal  their  own  bulk.   TbcbumUitf 
of  the  soil,  even  when  the  water  may  have  evaporated,  is  par- 
ticularly gratifying  to  these  animals,  which  caonoc  bear  bf«t,  < 
and  which,  if  not  indulged  in  a  free  access  to  the  water,  never 
thrive."  —  Oriental  Sports,  vol.  i.  p.  250. 

"  The  buffalo  not  only  delighu  in  the  water,  but  wiU  not 
thrive  unless  it  have  a  swamp  to  wallow  in.  There  roUing 
themselves,  they  speedily  work  deep  hollows,  wherein  they 
lie  immersed.  No  place  seems  to  delight  the  buflklo  men 
than  the  deep  verdure  on  the  confines  of  jiels  and  marshes, 
especially  if  surrounded  by  tall  grass,  so  as  to  afford  concv^ 
ment  and  shade,  while  the  body  is  covered  by  the  water,  la 
iuch  situations  they  seem  to  e^ioy  a  perfect  ecstasy,  having, 
in  general,  nothing  above  the  surface  but  their  eyes  and 
nostrils,  the  horns  being  kept  low  down,  and  coose^uentlf 
entirely  hidden  from  view. ''—Oriental  Sports^  vol.  ii.  p.  4$. 

Captain  Beaver  describes  these  animals  as  to  be  food 
during  the  heat  of  the  day  in  the  creeks  and  oa  the  shores  of 
the  island  of  Bulama,  almost  totally  immerged  in  water.  Uttlf 
more  than  their  heads  appearing  above  it. 
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Shed  the  hot  shower  upon  Ladurlad's  head. 

Where'er  he  turns,  the  accursed  Hand  is  there ; 

East,  West,  and  North,  and  South,  on  every  side 

The  Hand  accursed  waves  in  air  to  guide 

The  dizzying  storm  ;  ears,  nostrils,  eyes,  and  mouth 

It  fills  and  choaks,  and  clogging  every  pore, 

Taught  him  new  torments  might  be  yet  in  store. 

Where  shall  he  turn  to  fly?  behold  bis  house 

In  flames  !  uprooted  lies  the  marriage-bower. 

The  Goddess  buried  by  the  sandy  shower. 

Blindly,  with  staggering  step,  he  r^ls  alwut. 

And  still  the  accursed  Hand  pursued. 

And  still  the  lips  of  scorn  their  mockery-laugh  renewed. 

12. 

What,  Arvalan  !  hast  thou  so  soon  forgot 

The  grasp  of  Pollear  ?     Wilt  thou  stUl  defy 

The  righteous  Powers  of  heaven  ?  or  know'st  thou  not 

That  there  are  yet  superior  Powers  on  high, 

Son  of  the  Wicked  ?  . . .  Lo,  in  rapid  flight, 

Ereenia  hastens  from  the  etherial  height. 

Bright  is  the  sword  celestial  in  his  hand  ; 

Like  lightning  in  its  path  athwart  the  sky, 

He  comes  and  drives,  with  angel-arm,  the  blow. 

Oft  have  the  Asuras,  in  the  wars  of  Heaven, 

Felt  that  keen  sword  by  arm  angelic  driven, 

And  fled  before  it  from  the  fields  of  light. 

Thrice  through  the  vulnerable  shade 
The  Glendoveer  impels  the  griding  blade, 


^  According  to  the  orthodox  Hindus,  the  globe  is  divided 
into  two  hemiipheres,  both  called  Merv  ;  but  the  superior 
hemisphere  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Sumeru,  which 
implies  beauty  and  excellence,  in  opposition  to  the  lower 
hemisphere,  or  CumrrUj  which  signifies  the  reverse:  by  Mem, 
without  any  adjunct,  they  generally  mean  the  higher  or 
northern  hemisphere,  which  they  describe  with  a  profusion  of 
poetic  imagery  as  the  seat  of  delights :  while  they  represent 
Cumrru  as  the  dreary  habitation  of  demons,  in  some  parts 
intensely  cold,  and  in  others  so  hot  that  the  waters  are  con- 
tinually boiling.  In  strict  propriety,  Meru  denotes  the  pole 
and  the  polar  regions ;  but  it  is  the  celef  tial  north  pole  round 
which  they  place  the  gardens  and  metropolis  of  Indra,  while 
Yama  holds  his  court  in  the  opposite  polar  circle,  or  the  sta- 
tion  of  Asuras f  who  warred  with  the  Suras,  or  gods  of  the 
firmament. —  fVUford,  Asiatic  Researches. 

In  the  Vaya  Purdnd,  we  are  told,  that  the  water  or  Ogka 
of  the  ocean,  coming  down  from  heaven  like  a  stream  of 
Amrita  upon  Meru,  encircles  it  through  seven  channels,  for 
the  space  of  S4,000  Yqtanas,  and  then  divides  into  four 
streams,  which,  falling  from  the  immense  height  of  Meru, 
rest  themselves  in  four  lakes,  from  which  they  spring  over  the 
mountains  through  the  air.  just  brushing  the  summits.  This 
wild  account  was  not  unknown  in  the  west ;  for  this  passage 
Is  translated  almost  verbally,  by  Pliny  and  Q.  Curtius,  in 
speaking  of  the  Ganges.  "  Cum  magna  fragore  fpsius  statim 
fontis  Ganges  erumpit,  et  magnorum  montium  juga  recto 
alveo  stringit,  et  ubi  prrmum  mollis  planities  cvntingat,  m 
quodam  laeu  hospitaiur.'*  The  words  in  Italics  are  from 
Pliny  (vl.  c.  18.),  the  others  from  Curtius  (viil.  c.  9.)  — 
Capt.  JViiford,  As.  Res.  vol.  viii.  p.  322.  CalcutU  edition. 

The  Swarganga,  or  Mandacini,  rises  ttom  under  tbe  feet  of 
Veeshno,  at  the  polar  star,  and,  passing  through  the  circle  of 
the  moon,  it  falls  upon  the  summit  of  Meru ;  where  it  divides 
Into  four  streams,  flowing  towards  the  four  cardinal  points. 
These  four  branches  past  through  four  rocks,  carved  into  the 
shape  of  four  heads  of  different  animals.  The  Ganges  run- 
ning towards  the  south  passes  through  a  cow's  head :  to  the 
west  is  a  horse's  head,  from  which  flows  the  Chaashu  or 


The  wicked  Shade  flies  howling  from  his  fbe. 

So  let  that  Spirit  foul 

Fly,  and  for  impotence  of  anger,  howl. 

Writhing  with  anguish,  and  his  wounds  deplore ; 

Worse  punishment  hath  Arvalan  deserved. 
And  righteous  Fate  hath  heavier  doom  in  store. 

IS. 

Not  now  the  Glendoveer  pursues  his  flight ; 

He  bade  the  Ship  of  Heaven  alight. 

And  gently  there  he  laid 

The  astonished  Father  by  the  happy  Maid, 

The  Maid  now  shedding  tears  of  deep  delight 

Beholding  all  things  with  incredulous  eyes. 

Still  dizzy  with  the  sand-storm,  there  he  lay. 

While  sailing  up  the  sides,  the  living  Bark 

Through  air  and  sunshine  held  its  heavenly  way. 


X. 

MOUNT- MERU.' 

1. 
Swift  through  the  sky  the  vessel  of  the  Suras 

Sails  up  the  fields  of  ether  like  an  Angel. 

Rich  is  the  freight,  O  Vessel,  that  thou  bearest  I 

Beauty  and  Virtue, 

Fatherly  cares  and  filial  veneration. 


Oxus ;  towards  the  east  is  the  head  of  an  elephant,  from  which 
flows  the  river  Sita;  and  to  the  north  is  a  lion's  head,  from 
which  flows  the  Bhadratama.— irt//orcf,  As.  Res.  vol.  vUi. 
p.  317.  Calc.  edition. 

The  mountains  through  which  the  Ganges  flows  at  llurd* 
war,  present  the  spectator  with  the  view  of  a  grnnd  natural 
amphitheatre;  their  appearance  is  rugged  and  destitute  of 
verdure  ;  they  run  in  ridges  and  bluff  points,  in  a  direction 
east  and  west ;  at  the  back  of  (he  largest  range  rise,  towering 
to  the  clouds,  the  lofly  mountains  of  Hiramalayah,  who«e 
tops  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  which,  on  clear  days, 
present  a  most  sublime  prospect.  Their  large  jagged  masses, 
broken  into  a  variety  of  irregular  siiapos,  added  to  their  stu- 
pendous height,  impress  ttie  mind  with  an  Idea  of  antiquity 
and  grandeur,  coeval  with  the  creation  \  and  the  eternal  Crust 
with  which  they  are  encrusted  appears  to  preclude  the  possi' 
bility  of  mortals  ever  attaining  their  summit. 

In  viewing  this  grand  spectacle  of  nature,  the  traveller  may 
easily  yield  his  assent  to,  and  pardon  the  superstitious  vene- 
ration of,  the  Hindoo  votary,  who,  in  the  fervour  of  his  imagi- 
nation, assigns  the  summit  of  these  icy  regions  as  the  abode 
of  the  great  Mabadeo,  or  First  Cause,  where,  seated  on  his 
throne  of  ice,  he  is  supposed  to  receive  the  iiomage  of  the 
surrounding  universe.  —  Franklin's  Life  qf  George  Tkomas, 
p.  41. 

At  Gang6ttara,  three  small  streams  fall  down  from  Im. 
passable  snowy  precipices,  and  unite  into  a  small  baaon  below, 
which  is  considered  by  the  Hindus  as  the  source  of  the 
Ganges,  over  which,  at  that  place,  a  man  can  step.  This  Is 
one  of  the  five  Tirtkas,  or  stations,  more  eminently  sacred 
than  the  rest  upon  this  sacred  river.  Narayana  Sliastrl,  who 
gave  this  account,  had  visited  it.  —  Buchanan. 

The  mountain,  called  Cailasa  Cungri,  is  exceedingly  lofty. 
On  its  summit  there  is  a  Bhowjputr  tree,  from  the  root  of 
which  sprouts  or  gushes  a  small  stream,  which  the  people  say 
Is  the  source  of  the  Ganges,  and  that  it  comes  from  Valcont'ha, 
or  Heaven,  as  is  also  related  in  the  Purinas ;  although  this 
source  appears  to  the  sight  to  flow  from  the  spot  where  grows 
this  Bhowjputr  tree,  which  is  at  an  ascent  of  some  milei ;  and 
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Hearts  which  are  proved  and  strengthened  by  affliction, 

Manly  resentment,  fortitude  and  action, 

Womanly  goodness ; 

All  with  which  Nature  halloweth  her  daughters, 

Tenderness,  truth,  and  purity  and  meekness. 

Piety,  patience,  faith  and  resignation. 

Love  and  devotement 

Ship  of  the  Gods,  how  richly  art  thou  laden  I 

Proud  of  the  charge,  thou  voyagest  rejoicing, 


yet  above  this  there  is  a  stUl  loftier  summit,  where  no  one 
goes :  but  I  have  heard  that,  on  that  uppermost  pinnacle, 
there  is  a  fountain  or  cavity,  to  which  a  Jogoi  somehow  pene- 
trated, who,  having  immersed  his  little  finger  in  it,  it  became 
petrified —  Purana  Pura,  Asiatic  Researches. 

Respecting  the  true  source  of  the  Ganges  much  uncertainty 
itlU  prevails.  In  vain  one  of  the  most  powerful  sovereigni 
of  Indostan,  the  emperor  Acbar,  at  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth  century,  sent  a  number  of  men,  an  army  of  disco- 
verers, provided  with  every  necessary,  and  the  most  potent 
recommendations,  to  explore  the  course  of  the  mighty  river 
which  adorned  and  fertilised  the  vast  extent  of  his  dominions. 
They  were  not  able  to  penetrate  beyond  the  famous  Mouth  qf 
the  Cow.  This  is  an  immense  aperture  in  a  ridge  of  the 
mountains  of  Thibet,  to  which  the  natives  of  India  have  given 
this  appellation,  from  the  fancied  or  real  resemblance  of  the 
rocks  which  form  the  stupendous  chasm,  to  the  mouth  of  an 
animal  esteemed  sacred  throughout  Indostan  from  the  re- 
motest antiquity.  From  this  opening  the  Ganges,  precipitating 
itself  into  a  large  and  deep  bason  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
forms  a  cataract,  which  is  called  Gangotrl.  The  impracti- 
cability of  scaling  these  precipitous  rocks,  and  advancing 
beyond  this  formidable  pass,  has  prevented  the  tracing 
whence  this  rushing  mass  of  water  takes  Its  primary  rise. — 
WUeocke^  Note  to  Stavorinus. 

>  I  am  indebted  to  Sir  William  Jones's  Hymn  to  Ganga,  for 
this  fable :— > 

*'  Above  the  stretch  of  mortal  ken. 
On  bless'd  Caila$a*%  top,  where  every  stem 
Glow'd  with  a  vegetable  gem, 
Mahe'sa  stood,  the  dread  and  Joy  of  men ; 
While  P&rvatI,  to  gain  a  boon, 
Flx'd  on  his  locks  a  beamy  moon, 
And  hid  his  frontal  eye  in  Jocund  play. 
With  reluctant  sweet  delay. 
All  nature  straight  was  lock'd  in  dim  eclipse, 
Till  Brahmans  pure,  with  hallow'd  lips, 
And  warbled  prayers,  restored  the  day ; 
When  Ganga  from  his  brow,  by  heavenly  fingers  prct s*d. 
Sprang  radiant,  and,  descending,  graced  the  caverns  of  the 
west." 

The  descent  of  the  Ganges  is  related  In  the  Ramayuna, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Bra- 
mixar  This  work  the  excellent  and  learned  Baptist  missiona- 
ries at  Serampore  are  at  this  time  employed  in  printing  and 
translating ;  one  volume  has  arrived  in  Europe,  and  from  it 
I  am  tempted  here  to  insert  an  extractor  considerable  length. 
The  reader  will  be  less  disposed  to  condemn  the  fictions  of 
Kehama  as  extravagant,  when  he  compares  them  with  this 
genuine  specimen  of  Hindoo  fable.  He  will  perceive,  too, 
that  no  undue  Importance  has  been  attributed  to  the  Horse 
of  the  Sacrifice  in  the  Poem. 

'*  The  son  of  Kooshlka  having,  in  melifluous  accents,  re- 
lated these  things  to  Rama,  again  addressed  the  descendant 
of  Kakootltha.  Formerly,  O  hero  I  there  was  a  king  of 
llyoodhya,  named  Sugura,  the  Sovereign  of  Men,  virtuous, 
desirous  of  children,  but  childless ;  O  Rama  !  the  daughter 
of  Vidurbhakeshlnee,  virtuous,  attached  to  truth,  was  his 
chief  consort,  and  the  daughter  of  Urishtuneml,  Soomutl, 
unequalled  in  beauty,  his  second  spouse.    With  these  two 


Clouds  float  around  to  honour  thee,  and  ErcniDg 
Lingers  in  heaven. 


2. 

A  Stream  descends  on  Meru  mountain ; 

None  hath  seen  its  secret  fountain ; 

It  had  its  birthi,  so  Sages  say. 

Upon  the  memorable  day 


consorts,  the  great  king,  going  to  Himuvat,  engaged  In  SKnd 
austerities  on  the  mountain  in  whose  sacred  stream  Bhiigsa 
constantly  bathed.  A  hundred  years  being  completed,  Ihi 
sage  Bhrigoo,  clothed  with  truth,  rendered  propitious  by  bis 
austerities,  granted  him  this  blessing :  O  ainless  One !  dwa 
Shalt  obtain  a  most  numerous  progeny ;  thy  fame,  O  chief  •( 
men  1  will  be  unparalleled  in  the  universe.  From  one  sf 
thy  consorts,  O  sire  I  shall  spring  the  founder  of  thy  rsee, 
and,  nrom  the  other,  sixty  thousand  sons. 

'*  The  queens,  pleased,  approached  the  chief  of  men  who 
was  thus  speaking,  and,  with  hands  respectfully  joined,  aiktd, 
O  Brahman  1  whoso  shall  be  the  one  son,  and  who  shall  pn* 
ducc  the  multitude  ?  We,  O  Brahman  1  desire  to  htm. 
May  thy  words  be  verified.  Hearing  their  request,  the  onst 
virtuous  Bhrigoo  replied  In  these  admirable  words :  Fnclf 
say  which  of  these  lavours  ye  desire,  whether  the  am, 
founder  of  the  family,  or  the  multitude  of  valiant.  reaownsJ. 
energetic  sons.  O  Rama  I  son  of  Rughoo,  Keshince  btarliif 
the  words  of  the  sage.  In  the  presence  of  the  king  accepted 
the  one  son,  the  founder  of  the  family ;  and  SoomotL  siiM 
of  Soopuma,  accepted  the  sixty  thousand  sons,  active  sad 
renowned.  The  liing,  O  son  of  Rughoo  I  having  respect- 
fully circumambulated  the  sage,  bowing  the  bead,  retnmsd 
with  his  spouses  to  his  own  city. 

"  After  some  time  had  elapsed,  his  eldost  spouse  Kesluaie 
bore  to  Sugura  a  son.  named  Usumunja ;  and  Soomoli,  0 
chief  of  men  !  brought  forth  a  gourd,  from  which,  on  lis 
being  opened,  came  forth  sixty  thousand  sons.  These,  care- 
fully brought  up  by  their  nurses,  in  Jars  filled  with  clariM 
butter.  In  process  of  time  attained  the  state  of  youth  * ;  aod 
after  a  long  period,  the  sixty  thousand  sons  of  Supara.  pos- 
sessed of  youth  and  beauty,  became  men.  The  etdetl  §«■• 
the  offspring  of  Sugura.  O  son  of  Rughoo  !  chief  of  va. 
seising  children,  would  throw  them  into  the  waters  of  thi 
Suruyoo,  and  sport  himself  with  their  drowning  pangs.  This 
evil  person,  the  dlstresser  of  good  men,  devoted  to  the  iajory 
of  the  citiiens,  was  by  his  father  expelled  from  the  dty.  The 
son  of  Usumunja.  the  heroic  Ungshooman,  in  convcnsliaB 
courteous  and  aflbctionate,  was  esteemed  by  all. 

**  After  a  long  time,  O  chief  uf  men  1  Sugura  formed  the 
steady  resolve,  '  I  will  perform  a  sacrifice.*  Versed  in  the 
Veda,  the  king,  attended  by  his  instructors,  having  deter- 
mined the  things  relating  to  the  sacrificial  wort,  begaa  to 
prepare  the  sacrifice. 

"  Hearing  the  words  of  Vlshwa-mltra,  the  son  of  Bughoo, 
highly  gratified  in  the  midst  of  the  story,  addressed  the  ssge. 
bright  as  the  ardent  fiame.  Peace  be  to  Thee :  I  desire,  O 
Brahman,  to  hear  this  story  at  large,  how  my  predeersson 
performed  the  sacrifice.  Hearing  his  words,  Vishwa-mitra, 
smiling,  pleasantly  replied  to  Rama :  *  Attend,  then,  O  Ra- 
ma 1  to  the  story  of  Sugura,  repeated  at  full  length.  \('bere 
the  great  mountain  Himuvat,  the  happy  father  -in-law  of 
Shunkura,  and  the  mountain  Blndhyo,  overlooking  tbeoooD* 
try  around,  proudly  vie  with  each  other,  there  was  the  sarrt- 
fice  of  the  great  Sugura  performed.    That  land. 


*  The  HindoiK  raU  •  chUd  Dmia,  till  It  Mtaim  the  i«»ar 
old.    From  the  tistccnth  jnr  to  the  fifUcth,  Vmi«wim,  or  • 
It  aappofcd  to  cootiniM.    Each  of  thcac  ha»  •rvcnd  lakti  ilriiwi 
certain  cases  the  period  adoiiU  of  vwiatiaB,  as 
hen. 
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When  Parvatl  i  presumed  to  lay,* 
In  wanton  play, 

renowned,  is  the  habitation  of  Rakshutei.  At  the  command 
of  Sugura,  the  hero  Ungthooman,  O  Rama  1  eminent  in 
archery,  a  mighty  chari(»tcer,  was  the  attendant  (of  the 
horse).*  While  the  Idng  was  performing  the  sacrifice,  a 
■erpent,  assuming  the  form  of  Ununta,  rose  from  the  earth, 
and  seized  the  sacrificial  horse.  The  sacrificial  victim  being 
•toleu,  all  the  priests,  O  son  of  Rughoo  I  going  to  the  king, 
said.  Thy  consecrated  horse  has  been  stolen  by  some  one  in 
the  form  of  a  serpent.  Kill  the  thief,  and  bring  back  the 
•acred  horse.  This  interruption  In  the  sacrifice  portends 
evil  to  us  all.  Take  those  steps,  O  khig  1  which  may  lead  to 
the  completion  of  the  sacrifice.  Having  heard  the  advice  of 
his  instructors,  the  Mng,  calling  his  sixty  thousand  sons  into 
the  assembly,  said,  I  perceive  that  the  Rakshuses  have  not 
been  to  this  great  sacrifice.  A  sacrifice  of  the  Nagas  is  now 
performing  by  the  sages,  and  some  god,  in  the  form  of  a  ser- 
pent, has  stolen  the  devoted  horse.  Whoever  he  be,  who, 
at  the  time  of  the  Deeksha,  has  been  the  cause  of  this  afflic- 
tive circumstance,  this  unhappy  event,  whether  he  be  gone  to 
Patala,  or  whether  he  remain  in  the  waters,  kill  him,  O  sons! 
and  bring  back  my  victim.  May  success  attend  you,  O  my 
sons  I  At  my  command  traverse  the  sea-girt  earth,  digging 
with  mighty  labour,  till  you  obtain  a  sight  of  the  horse ;  each 
one  piercing  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  a  yojuna,  go  you  in 
search  of  him  who  stole  the  sacred  horse.  Being  conse- 
crated by  the  Deeksha,  I,  with  my  grandson,  and  my  teachers, 
will  remain  with  the  sacrifice  unfinished,  till  I  again  behold 
my  devoted  horse.' 

**  Thus  instructed  by  their  father  Sugura,  they,  in  dl)edience 
to  him,  went  with  cheerAil-mind,  O  Rama  I  to  the  bottom  of 
the  earth.  The  strong  ones,  having  gone  over  the  earth 
without  obtaining  a  sight  of  the  horse,  each  of  these  mighty 
men  pierced  the  earth,  to  the  depth  of  a  yojuna,  with  their 
mighty  arm,  the  stroke  of  which  resembled  the  thunder-bolt 
Fierced  by  Kooddalasf,  by  Purighast,  by  ShoolasS,  by  Moos- 
hulas  U.  and  Shuktis^,  the  earth  cried  out  as  in  darkness. 
Then  arose,  O  Raghuva!  a  dreadful  cry  of  the  serpents,  the 
Usooras,  the  Rakshuses,  and  other  creatures,  as  of  beings 
suffering  death.  These  angry  youths,  O  son  of  Rughoo  ! 
dug  the  earth  even  to  Patala,  to  the  extent  of  sixty  thousand 
yqjunaa.  Thus,  O  prince !  the  sons  of  the  sovereign  of  men 
traversed  Jumboodweepa,  inrlosed  with  mountains,  digging 
wherever  they  came.  The  gods  now,  with  the  Gundhurwas 
and  the  great  serpents,  struck  with  astonishment,  went  all  of 
them  to  Brahma,  and,  bowing  even  to  the  foot  of  the  great 
spirit,  they,  full  of  terror,  with  dejected  countenance,  ad- 
dressed him  thus  ;  '  O  Deva!  O  divine  One !  the  whole  earth 
covered  with  mountains  and  woods,  with  rivers  and  conti- 
nents, the  sons  of  Sugura  are  now  digging  up.  By  these 
digging.  O  Bruhma !  the  mightiest  beings  are  killed.  This  is 
the  stealer  of  our  consecrated  victims  ;  by  this  (fellow)  our 
horse  was  taken  away : '  Thus  saying,  these  sotis  of  Sugura 
destroy  all  creatures.  O  most  Powerful !  having  heard  this. 
It  becomes  thee  to  interpose,  before  these  horse-seekers 
destroy  all  thy  creatures  endued  with  life." 

Thus  far  the  thlrty>second  Section,  describing  the  digging 
of  earth. 

SECTION  THIRTY-THREEL 

'*  Hearing  the  words  of  the  gods,  the  divine  Bruhma  replied 
to  these  aSHghted  ones,  stupifled  with  the  Yuma-Iike  power 


*  The  hen*  iBtmdad  for  th*  ucriAc*. 

t  The  Indian  i|imIc,  fimacd  like  ■  hor,  vhh  s  iboct  handle 

t  An  Imtnnnent  Mid  to  tic  Canned  like  en  ox'tyoke. 

I  A  dot  or  ipear.  |  A  dnb  or  eraw. 

5  A  ee^inn,  nov  anknown. 

••  The  eifht  Vomim,  tfao  elevan  Boodns,  the  twelve  Adilyas,  and  Uib- 


Her  hands,  too  venturous  Goddess,  in  her  mirth, 
On  Seeva's  eyes,  the  light  and  life  of  Earth. 

of  these  youths :  The  wise  Vasoo^eva,  the  great  Madhuva, 
who  claims  the  earth  for  his  spouie,  that  divine  one.  residing 
in  the  form  of  Kupila,  supports  the  earth.  By  the  fire  of  his 
wrath  he  will  destroy  the  sons  of  the  king.  This  piercing  of 
the  earth  must,  I  suppose,  be  perceived  by  him,  and  he  will 
(effect)  the  destruction  of  the  long-sighted  sons  of  Sugura. 
The  thirty-three  gods  **,  enemy-subduing,  having  heard  the 
words  of  Bruhma.  returned  home  full  of  joy.  The  sons  of 
Sugura  highly  renowned,  thus  digging  the  earth,  a  sound  was 
produced  resembling  that  of  conflicting  elemenU.  Having 
encompassed  and  penetrated  the  whole  earth,  the  sons  of 
Sugura,  returning  to  their  father,  said.  The  whole  earth  has 
been  traversed  by  us ;  and  all  the  powerful  gods,  the  Da- 
nuvas,  the  Ruckshuses,  the  Pishachas,  the  serpents,  and 
hydras,  are  killed  ft ;  but  we  have  not  seen  thy  horse,  nor  the 
thief.  What  shall  we  do  ?  Success  be  to  thee :  be  pleased  to 
determine  what  more  is  proper.  The  virtuous  king,  having 
heard  the  words  of  his  sons,  O  son  of  Rughoo !  angrily  re- 
plied. Again  commence  digging.  Having  penetrated  the 
earth,  and  foimd  the  stealer  of  the  horse,  having  accom- 
plished  your  intention,  return  again.  Attentive  to  the  words 
of  their  father,  the  great  Sugura,  the  sixty  thousand  de- 
scended to  Patala,  and  there  renewed  their  digging.  There, 
O  chief  of  men  I  they  saw  the  elephant  of  that  q'urter  of  the 
globe,  in  sise  resembling  a  mountain,  with  distorted  eyes, 
supporting  with  his  head  this  earth,  with  its  mounuins  and 
forests,  covered  with  various  countries,  and  adorned  with 
numerous  cities.  When,  for  the  sake  of  rest.  O  KakooUha  I 
the  great  elephant,  through  distress,  refreshes  himself  by 
moving  his  head,  an  earthquake  is  produced. 

**  Having  respectfully  circumambulated  this  mighty  ele- 
phant, guardian  of  the  quarter,  they,  O  Rama !  praising  him, 
penetrated  into  Patala.  After  they  had  thus  penetrated  the 
east  quarter,  they  opened  their  way  to  the  south.  Here  they 
saw  that  great  elephant  Muha-pudma,  equal  to  a  huge  moun- 
tain, susuining  the  earth  with  his  head.  Beholding  him, 
they  were  filled  with  surprise  ;  and,  after  the  usual  circum- 
ambulation,  the  sixty  tliousand  tons  of  the  great  Sugura  per- 
forated the  west  quarter.  In  this  these  mighty  ones  saw  the 
elephant  Soumunusa,  of  eqiul  sise.  Having  respectfully  sa- 
luted him,  and  inquireil  respecting  his  health,  these  valiant 
ones  digging,  arrived  at  the  north.  In  this  quarter,  O  chief 
of  Rughoo  !  they  saw  the  snow-white  elephant  Bhudra.  sup- 
porting this  earth  with  his  beautiful  body.  Circumambu- 
lating him,  they  again  penetrated  the  earth,  and  proceeding 
north-east  to  that  renowned  quarter ;  all  the  sons  of  Sugura, 
through  anger,  pierced  the  earth  again.  There  all  those 
magnanimous  ones,  terrible  in  swiftneu.  and  of  mighty 
prowess,  saw  Kupila.  Vasodeva  the  eternal  XX.  and  near  him 
the  horse  feeding.  Filled,  O  son  of  Rughoo  I  with  unparal- 
leled Joy,  they  all  knowing  him  to  be  the  stealer  of  the  horse, 
with  eyes  starting  with  rage,  selling  their  spades  and  their 
languUu,  and  even  trees  and  stones,  ran  towards  him  full  of 
wrath,  calling  out.  Stop,  stop  I  thou  art  the  stealer  of  our 
sacrificial  horse :  Thou  stupid  one,  know  that  we  who  have 
found  thee  are  the  sons  of  Rughoo.  Kupila.  filled  with  ex- 
cessive anger,  uttered  from  his  nostrils  a  loud  sound,  and 
Instantly,  O  Kakoosthal  by  Kupila  of  immeasurable  power, 
were  all  the  sons  of  Sugura  turned  to  a  heap  of  ashes." 

Thus  far  the  thirty-third  Section,  describing  the  interview 
with  Kupila. 


tt  Thb  Mem  to  have  \mm  ipaken  by  theie  yovtlH  In  the  waimth  ef 
thetT  Imairinatkn. 

\%  The  HiDdooB  Hqr>  that  Kupila,  or  VaMo-dwa,  it  an  Incamatkn  of 
Vlkhnoo,  whom  they  deiaribe  ai  having  \mm.  thiu  fmitUS\y  Incanaie, 
twcnty-fbor  tinMk 


a  For  note  i,  see  p.  S8S. 
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SOUTHEY'S  WORKS. 


Thereat  the  heart  of  the  Universe  stood  still  :^* 
The  Elements  ceased  their  influences ;  the  Hours 


SECTION  THIRTY-FOUR. 

**  O  son  of  Rughoo !  Sugura,  percelring  that  his  sons  had 
been  absent  a  long  time,  thus  addressed  his  grandson,  illus- 
trious bj  his  own  might :  Thou  art  a  hero,  possessed  of 
science,  in  prowess  equal  to  thy  predecessors.  Search  out  the 
fate  of  thy  paternal  relatives,  and  the  person  by  whom  the 
horse  was  stolen,  that  we  may  avenge  ourselves  on  these  sub- 
terraneous beings,  powerful  and  great.  Take  thy  scjinitar 
and  bow,  O  beloved  one  I  and  finding  out  thy  deceased  pa- 
ternal relative,  destroy  my  adversary.  The  proposed  end 
being  thus  accomplished,  return.  Bring  mc  happily  through 
this  sacrifice. 

*'  Thus  particularly  addrett  by  the  great  Sugura,  Ungshoo- 
man,  swift  and  powerful,  taking  his  bow  and  scymitor,  de- 
parted. Urged  by  the  Idng,  the  chief  of  men  traversed  the 
sul>terraneous  road  dug  by  his  great  ancestors.  There  the 
mighty  one  saw  the  elephant  of  the  quarter,  adored  by  the 
gods,  the  Daniivas  and  Rukshuses,  the  Pishachas.  the  birds 
and  the  serpents.  Having  circumambulated  him,  and  asked 
concerning  his  welfare,  Ungshooman  inquired  for  his  pater- 
nal relatives,  and  the  stealer  of  the  sacred  rictlm.  The 
mighty  elephant  of  the  quarter  hearing,  replied,  *  O  son  of 
Usumunja  I  thou  wilt  accomplish  thine  intention,  and  speedily 
return  with  the  horse.*  Having  heard  this,  he,  with  due 
respect,  inquired,  in  regular  succession,  of  all  the  elephants 
of  the  quarters.  Honoured  by  all  these  guardians  of  the 
eight  sides  of  the  earth,  acquainted  with  speech,  and  eminent 
in  eloquence,  he  was  told,  *  Thou  wilt  return  with  the  horse.' 
Upon  this  encouraging  declaration,  he  swiftly  went  to  the 
place  where  lay  his  paternal  relatives,  the  sons  of  Sugura, 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes.  (At  tliis  sight)  the  son  of  Usu- 
munja, overwhelmed  with  sorrow  on  account  of  their  death, 
cried  ouf  with  excess  of  grief.  In  this  state  of  grief,  the  chief 
of  men  beheld,  grazing  near,  the  sacrificial  horse.  The 
Illustrious  one,  desirous  of  performing  the  funeral  obsequies 
of  these  sons  of  the  king,  looked  around  for  a  receptacle  of 
water,  but  in  vain.  Extending  his  eager  view,  he  saw,  O 
Ramal  the  sovereign  of  birds,  the  uncl^  of  his  paternal 
relatives,  Soopuma,  in  size  resembling  a  mountain.  Vi- 
nuteya,  of  mighty  prowess,  addressed  him  thus : '  Grieve  not, 
O  chief  of  men  I  this  slaughter  is  approved  by  the  universe. 
These  great  ones  were  reduced  to  ashes  by  Kupila,  of  un- 
measurable  might.  It  Is  not  proper  for  thee,  O  wi>e  one !  to 
pour  common  water  upon  these  ashes.  Gunga,  O  chief  of 
men  !  is  the  eldest  daughter  of  Himuvut.  With  her  sacred 
stream,  O  valiant  one  I  perform  the  funeral  ceremonies  for 
thine  ancestors.  If  the  purifier  of  the  world  fiow  on  them, 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes,  these  ashes,  being  wetted  by 
Ounga,  the  illuminator  of  the  world,  the  sixty  thousand  sons 
of  thy  grandfather  will  be  received  into  heaven.  May  success 
attend  thee  I  Bring  Gunga  to  the  earth  from  the  residence 
of  the  gods.  If  thou  art  able,  O  chief  of  men  1  possessor  of 
the  ample  share,  let  the  descent  of  Gunga  be  accomplished 
by  thee.  Take  the  horse,  and  go  forth.  It  is  thine,  O  herol 
for  to  complete  the  great  paternal  sacrifice.' 

**  Having  heard  these  words  of  Soopuma,  Ungshooman,  the 
heroic,  speedily  seizing  the  horse,  returned.  Then,  O  son  of 
Rughool  being  come  to  the  king,  who  was  still  performing 
the  initiatory  ceremonies,  he  related  to  him  the  whole  aflUr, 
and  the  advice  of  Soopuma. 

**  After  hearing  the  terror-inspiring  relation  of  Ungshoo- 
man, the  king  finished  the  sacrifice,  in  exact  conformity  to 
the  tenor  and  spirit  of  the  ordinance :  having  finished  his 
sacrifice,  the  sovereign  of  the  earth  returned  to  his  palace. 
The  king,  however,  was  unable  to  devise  any  way  for  the 
descent  of  Gunga  ttum  heaven:  after  a  long  time,  unable  to 


Stopt  on  the  eternal  round ;  Motion  and  Brealli, 
Time,  Change,  and  Life  and  Death, 


fix  upon  any  method,  he  departed  to  heaven,  faavtng  rei|«eJ 
thirty  thousand  y«ux 

**  Sugura  having,  O  Ramal  paid  the  debt  of  natnre,  tiw 
people  chose  Ungshooman,  the  pious,  for  their  untnifx 
Ungshooman,  O  son  of  Rughoo  I  was  a  very  grPAt  mouRh. 
His  son  was  called  Dwileepa.  Having  placed  him  an  tbt 
throne,  he,  O  Raguval  retiring  to  the  pleasant  top  of  Mout 
Himuvut,  performed  the  most  severe  austerities.  This  a- 
cdllent  sovereign  of  men,  illustrious  as  the  immortals,  vsf 
exceedingly  desirous  of  the  descont  of  Gunga  ;  but  not  ob- 
taining his  wish,  the  renowned  monsu-ch,  rich  in  sand 
austerities,  departed  to  heaven,  after  having  abode  to  tke 
forest  sacred  to  austerities  thirty -two  thousand  years.  Dev 
leepa,  the  highly  energetic,  being  nnade  acquainted  with  thr 
slaughter  of  his  paternal  great-uncles,  waa  orerwbetaMri 
with  grief ;  but  was  still  unable  to  fix  upon  a  way  of  deliiw- 
ance.  *  How  shall  I  accomplish  the  descent  of  Gunga?  Hee 
shall  I  perform  the  funeral  ablutions  of  these  relatives?  Hoe 
shall  I  deliver  them?'  In  such  cogitations  was  his  ari^ 
consUntJy  engaged.  While  these  ideas  filled  the  mind  oftto 
king,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  sacred  duties,  there  wa 
l)ora  to  him  a  most  virtuous  son,  called  Bhugee-rutha.  TV 
illustrious  king  Dwileepa  performed  many  sacrifices,  wti 
govemed  the  kingdom  for  thirty  thousand  years ;  bat,  0 
chief  of  men!  no  way  of  obtaining  the  deliverance  of  his  ai- 
cestors  appearing,  he,  by  a  disease,  discharged  the  debt  af 
nature.  Having  installed  his  own  sou,  Bhugec-mtha.  ia  tbs 
kingdom,  the  lord  of  men  departed  to  the  paradise  of  laira. 
through  the  merits  of  his  own  virtuous  deeds. 

**  The  pious,  the  royal  sage,  Bhugee-rutha,  O  ton  of  Ri*- 
hoo!  was  childless.    Desirous  of  offspring,  yet  childless,  lbs 
great  monarch  entmstcd  the  kingdom  to  the  care  of  to 
counsellors ;  and.  having  his  heart  aet  on  obtaining  the  de- 
scent of  Gunga,  engaged  in  a  long  course  of  sacred  austeritiH 
upon  the  mountain  Gokuma.    With  bands  erected,  be,  0 
son  of  Rughool  surrounded  in  the  hot  season  with  five  fires*, 
according  to  the  prescribed  ordinance,  in   the  cold  smmi 
lying  in  water ;  and  in  the  rainy  season  exposed  to  the  df» 
sceiiding  clouds,  feeding  on  fallen  leaves,  with  bis  mind 
restrained,  and  his  sensual  feelings  subdued,  this  valiant  and 
great  king  continued  a  thousand  years  in  the  practice  of  Ibo 
most  severe  austerities.     The  magnanimous  mooarrt  of 
mighty  arm  having  finished  this  period,  the  divine  Bmha'a. 
the  lord  of  creatures,  the  supreme  governor,  was  highly 
pleased ;  and  with  the  gods,  going  near  to  the  great  Bhngcr. 
mtha,  employed  in  sacred  austerities,  said  to  him,  *  I  an 
propitious.    O  performer  of  sacred  vows !  ask  a  bles«taf  .* 
The  mighty,  the  Illustrious  Bhugee-rutha,  with  bands  re- 
spectfully Joined,  replied  to  the  sire  of  all,  *  O  divine  ooel  if 
thou  art  pleased  with  me.  if  the  frait  of  my  austerities  may 
be  granted,  let  all  the  sons  of  Sugura  obtain  water  for  thnr 
funeral  rites.    The  ashes  of  the  great  ones  being  wetted  bv 
the  water  of  Ounga.  let  all  my  ancestors  ascend  to  the  eccmsl 
heaven. t    Let  a  child,  O  divine  one!  be  granted  to  us,  thai 
our  family  become  not  extinct.    O  God!  let  this  great  bless- 
ing be  granted  to  the  family  of  Ikshwakoo.'    The  venerable 
sire  of  all  replied  to  the  king  thus  requesting  In  the  sweetest 
and  most  pleasing  accents :  *  Bhugee-rutha,  thou  vinfaty 
charioteer,  be  this  great  wish  of  thine  heart  acromplisfafd. 
Let  prosperity  attend  thee,  thou  incmser  of  the  family  <f 
Ikshwakoo!    Engage  Hura,  O  king  I  to  receive  (In  her  de> 
scent)  Gunga,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  mountain  HiaowL 


•  Dm  towftrdi  each  of  Ui«  canUaal  poiato,  and  iha 
towards  which  he  waa  conttanU;  looking. 

t  Tha  boavcn  from  which  Umt*  can  b«  no  fUL 


•  For  note  *,  see  p.  563. 
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In  sudden  trance  opprest,  forgot  their  powers. 
A  moment,  and  the  dread  eclipse  was  ended ; 
But  at  the  thought  of  Nature  thus  suspended, 


The  earth,  O  king!  cannot  sustain  the  descent  of  Gunga, 
nor,  betide  Shoolee  *,  do  I  behold  any  one,  O  king  I  able  to 
receive  her.*  The  creator  haring  thus  replied  to  the  king, 
and  spoken  to  Gunga,  returned  to  heaTen  with  Bfacroots  and 
all  the  gods." 

Thus  lar  the  thirtj-rourth  Section,  describing  the  gift  of 
the  blessing  to  Bughee-rutha. 

SECTION  THIRTY-FIVE. 
"  Pnija-putl  being  gone,  Bhugee-rutha,  O  Rama  I  with 
uplifted  arm,  without  support,  without  a  helper,  Immovetible 
as  a  dry  tree,  and  feeding  on  air,  remained  day  and  night  on 
the  tip  of  his  great  toe  upon  the  afflicted  earth.  A  ftill  year 
having  now  elapsed,  the  husband  of  Ooma,  and  the  lord  of 
animals,  who  is  reverenced  by  all  worlds,  said  to  the  king,  *  I 
am  propitious  to  thee,  O  chief  of  men  I  I  will  accomplish  thy 
utmost  desire.'  To  him  the  sovereign  replied.  *  O  Hura,  receive 
Gunga ! '  Bhurga  f.  thus  addressed,  replied,  *  I  will  perform 
thy  desire ;  I  will  receive  her  on  my  head,  the  daughter  of 
the  mountain.*  Muheshwura  then,  mounting  on  the  summit 
of  lllmuvut,  addressed  Gunga,  the  river  flowing  in  the  ether, 
saying.  '  Descend,  O  Gunga! '  The  eldest  daughter  of  HU 
muvut,  adored  by  the  universe,  having  heard  the  words  of 
the  lord  of  Ooma,  was  filled  with  anger,  and  assuming,  O 
Rama  I  a  form  of  amaiing  sise,  with  insupportable  celerity, 
fell  from  the  air  upon  the  auspicious  head  of  Shiva.  The 
goddess  Gunga,  irresistible,  thought  within  herself,  I  will 
bear  down  Shunkura  with  my  stream,  and  enter  Patala.  The 
divine  Hura,  the  three-eyed  God,  was  aware  of  her  proud 
resolution,  and,  being  angry,  determined  to  prevent  her  de- 
sign. The  purifier,  fallen  uiK>n  the  sacred  head  of  Koodra. 
was  detained,  O  Rama!  In  the  recesses  of  the  orb  of  ids  Juta, 
resembling  Himuvut,  and  was  unable,  by  the  greatest  efforts, 
to  descend  to  the  earth.  From  the  borders  of  the  orb  of  his 
Juta,  the  goddess  could  not  obtain  regress,  but  wandered 
there  for  many  series  of  years.  Thus  situated,  Bhugec-rutha 
beheld  her  wandering  there,  and  again  engaged  in  severe 
austerities. 

"  With  these  austerities,  O  son  of  Rughoo  I  Hura  being 
greatly  pleased,  discharged  Gunga  towards  the  lake  Vindoa 
In  her  flowing  forth  seven  streams  were  produced.  Three  of 
these  streams  {  beautiful,  filled  with  water,  conveying  happi- 
ness, Hladineo^,  PavuneeH,  and  Nulinee^**  directed  their 
course  eastward;  while  Soochukohoo **,  Seetaff,  and  Sin- 
dhoo  tXt  three  pellucid  mighty  rivers,  flowed  to  the  west.  The 
seventh  of  these  streams  followed  king  Bhugee-rutha.  The 
royal  sage,  the  illustrious  Bhugee-rutha,  seated  on  a  resplen- 
dent car,  led  the  way,  while  Gunga  followed.  Pouring  down 
from  the  sky  upon  the  head  of  Shunkura,  and  afterwards 
upon  the  earth,  her  streams  rolled  along  with  a  shrill  sound. 
The  earth  was  willingly  chosen  by  the  fallen  fishes,  the 
turtles,  the  porpoises,  and  the  birds.  The  rojral  sages,  the 
Gundhurvas.  the  Yukshas.  and  the  Siddhas,  beheld  her  fall- 
ing from  the  ether  to  the  earth  ;  yea,  the  gods,  immeasurable 
ill  power,  filled  with  surprise,  came  thither  with  chariots 
resembling  a  city,  horses,  and  elephants,  and  litters,  desirous 
/  of  seeing  the  wonderful  and  unparallfled  descent  of  Gunga 
into  the  world.  Irradiated  by  the  descending  gods,  and  the 
splendour  of  their  ornaments,  the  cloudless  atmosphere 
•hone  with  the  splendour  of  a  hundred  suns,  while,  by  the 
uneasy  porpoise*,  the  serpents,  and  the  fishes,  the  air  was 


*  RhiTm,  from  Rhoola.  Um  tpmt  which  be  held.  f  ShiTa. 

%  Llt«nllj,  Uirc*  Uuiikm.    Hlierevcr  •  put  of  nana*  flow*  H  Is  die 
nlAcd  with  her  name :  Uro>  die  IIIodoM  uaj,  the  (funi^a  of  Pouyai^,  he. 
f  The  river  of  Joy.  |  Thcpurlflcr. 

5  AboundlBff  with  water.  ••  1  cauiiftil  ejad. 


The  sweat  on  SeevB*s  forehead  stood. 

And  Ganges  thence  upon  the  world  descended. 

The  H(^  River,  the  Redeeming  Flood. 


coruscated  as  with  lightning.  Through  the  white  foam  of 
the  waters,  spreading  in  a  thousand  directions,  and  the  flighu 
of  water-fowl,  the  atmosphere  appeared  filled  with  aatumoal 
clouds.  The  water,  pure  fhmi  defileooent.  falling  from  the 
head  of  Shunkura,  and  thence  to  the  earth,  ran  in  some  placet 
with  a  rapid  stream,  in  others  in  a  tortuous  current:  here 
widely  spreading,  there  descending  into  caverns,  and  again 
spouting  upward ;  in  some  places  it  moved  slowly,  stream 
uniting  with  stream ;  while  repelled  in  others,  it  rose  up- 
wards, and  again  fell  to  the  earth.  Knowing  iu  purity,  the 
sages,  the  Gundhurvas,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 
touched  the  water  fallen  from  the  body  of  Bhuva.H  Those 
who,  through  a  curse,  had  fallen  from  heaven  to  earth, 
having  performed  ablution  in  this  stream,  became  free  from 
sin '.  cleansed  from  sin  by  this  water,  and  restored  to  happi- 
ness, they  entered  the  sky,  and  returned  again  to  heaven.  By 
this  illustrious  stream  was  the  world  rejoiced,  and  by  per- 
forming ablution  in  Gunga,  became  free  from  impurity. 

"  llie  royal  sage,  Bhugee-rutha.  full  of  energy,  went  before 
seated  on  his  resplendent  car,  while  Gunga  followed  after. 
The  gods,  O  Rama  I  with  the  sages,  the  Dltyas,  the  Danuvas. 
the  Rakshuset,  the  chief  Gundhurvas,  and  Yukshas,  with  tlie 
Kinnuras,  the  chief  serpents,  and  all  the  Upsuras,  togHher 
with  aquatic  animals,  following  the  chariot  of  Bhugee-rutha, 
attended  Gunga.  Whither  king  Bhugee-rutha  went,  thither 
went  the  renowned  Gunga,  the  chief  of  streams,  the  destroyer 
of  all  sin. 

"  After  this,  Gunga,  in  her  course,  inundated  this  sacrificial 
ground  of  the  great  Juhnoo  of  astonishing  deed,  who  was 
then  offering  sacrifice.  Juhnoo,  O  Rughuva  I  perceiving  her 
pride  enraged,  drank  up  the  whole  of  the  water  of  Gunga :  — 
a  roost  astonishing  deed  I  At  this  the  gods,  the  Ghundhurvas, 
and  the  sages,  exceedingly  surprised,  adored  the  great  Juhnoo, 
the  most  excellent  of  men,  and  named  Gunga  the  daughter  of 
this  great  sage. 

**  The  illustrious  chief  of  men,  pleased,  discharged  Gunga 
from  his  ears.  Having  liberated  her.  he,  recognising  the 
great  Bhugee-rutha,  the  chief  of  kings,  then  present,  duly 
honoured  him,  and  returned  to  the  place  of  sacrifice.  From 
this  deed  Gunga,  the  daughter  of  Jahnoo,  obtained  the  name 
Jahnuvee. 

"  Gunga  now  went  forward  again,  following  the  chariot  of 
Bhugee-rutha.  Having  reached  the  sea,  the  chief  of  streams 
proceeded  to  Patala,  to  accomplish  the  work  of  Bughee-rutha. 
The  wise  and  royal  sage,  having,  with  great  labour,  conducted 
Gunga  thither,  there  beheld  his  ancestors  reduced  to  ashes. 
Tlien,  O  chief  of  Rughoo's  race,  that  heap  of  ashes,  bathed  by 
the  excellent  waters  of  Gunga,  and  purified  from  sin.  the  sons 
of  the  king  olHained  heaven.  Having  arrived  at  the  sea,  the 
king,  followed  by  Gunga,  entered  the  subterraneous  regions, 
where  lay  the  sacred  ashes.  After  these.  O  Rama  I  had  been 
laved  by  the  water  of  Gunga,  Bruhma,  the  lord  of  all,  thut 
addressed  the  king :  *  O  chief  of  men  !  thy  predecessors,  the 
sixty  thousand  sons  of  the  great  Sugura,  are  all  delivered  by 
thee :  and  the  great  and  perennial  receptacle  of  water,  called 
by  Sugura*s  name,  shall  henceforth  be  universally  known  by 
the  appellation  of  Sagura.D  B  As  long,  O  king  !  as  the  waters  of 
the  sea  continue  in  the  earth,  so  long  shall  the  sons  of  Sugura 
remain  in  heaven,  in  all  the  splendour  of  gods. 

*'  *  This  Gunga,  O  Ung  t  shall  be  thy  eldest  daughter,  known 
throughout  the  three  worlds  (by  the  name)  Bhagee-rutbee ; 


tf  White. 
f  I  Shiva,  the 
II  Sagura  U 
Hlndooa  have. 


ooeer  thcmoat 


It  PnUbly  the  ladiu. 
nainet  fiir  the  ita  which  the 
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3. 

None  hath  seen  iti  secret  rountain  ; 

But  on  the  top  of  Mem  Mountain 

Which  rises  o'er  the  hills  of  earth. 

In  light  and  clouds,  it  hath  itn  mortal  birth. 

Earth  seems  that  pinnacle  to  rear 

Sublime  above  this  worldly  sphere, 

Its  cradle,  and  its  altar,  and  its  throne ; 


and  because  the  passed  through  the  earth,  the  chief  of  rlren 
shall  be  called  Gunga*  throughout  the  universe.  (She  shall 
also  be)  csUed  Triputhaga,  on  account  of  her  proceeding  for- 
ward in  three  diflTorent  directions,  watering  the  three  worlds. 
Thus  is  she  named  by  the  gods  and  sages.  She  is  called 
Gunga,  O  sovereign  of  the  Vashyas !  on  account  of  her  flow- 
ing through  Gangt;  and  her  third  name.  Othou  observer 
of  vows  I  is  Bhagee-ruthee.  O,  accomplished  one  I  through 
aflfection  to  thee,  and  regard  to  mo,  these  names  will  remain : 
as  long  as  Gunga,  the  great  river,  shall  remain  in  the  world, 
so  long  shall  thy  deathless  fame  live  throughout  the  universe. 

0  lord  of  men  I  O  king  !  perform  here  the  Tuneral  rites  of  ail 
thine  ancestors.  Relinquish  thy  vowst.  O  king  I  this  devout 
wish  of  theirs  was  not  obtained  by  thine  ancestors  highly  re- 
nowned, chief  among  the  pious ;  not  by  Ungshooman,  unpa- 
ralleled in  the  universe,  so  earnestly  desiring  the  descent  of 
Gunga,  O  beloved  one  I  was  this  object  of  desire  obtained. 
Nor,  O  possessor  of  pros|>ority  !  O  sinless  one ;  could  she  be 
(obtained)  by  thine  illustrious  father  Dwileepa,  the  Kaiurshi 
eminently  accomplished,  whoso  energy  was  equal  to  that  of  a 
Muhurshi,  and  who.  estaolished  in  sU  the  virtues  of  the  Kshu- 
tras,  in  sacred  austerities  equalled  myself.  This  great  design 
has  been  fully  accomplished  by  thee,  O  chief  of  men  1  Thy 
fame,  the  lilessing  so  much  desired,  will  spread  throughout  the 
world.  O  subduer  of  enemies  I  this  descent  of  Gunga  has 
been  eflfacted  by  thee.  This  Gunga  is  the  great  abode  of  vir- 
tue: by  this  deed  thou  art  become  possessed  of  the  divinity 
Itself.  In  this  stream  constantly  bathe  thyself,  O  chief  of 
men  I  Purifi«*d,  O  most  e&cellent  of  mortals  !  be  a  partaker 
of  the  fruit  of  holiness ;  perform  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  all 
thy  ancestors.    May  blessings  attend  thee,  O  chief  of  men  ! 

1  return  to  heaven.* 

"  The  renowned  one,  the  sovereign  of  the  gods,  the  sire  of 
the  universe,  having  thus  spoken,  returned  to  heaven. 

**  King  Bhugee-rutha,  the  royal  sage,  having  (lorrormcd  the 
funeral  ceremonies  of  the  descendants  of  Sugura,  in  proper 
order  of  succession,  according  to  the  ordinance ;  the  renowned 
one  having  also,  O  chief  of  men !  performed  the  customary 
ceremonies,  and  purified  himself,  returned  to  his  own  city, 
where  he  governed  the  kingdom.  Having  (again),  O  Hag- 
hura  1  possessed  of  abundant  wealth,  obtained  their  king,  his 
people  rejoiced ;  their  sorrow  was  completely  removed ;  they 
increased  in  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  were  freed  from 
disease. 

'*  Thus,  O  Rama !  has  the  story  of  Gunga  been  related  at 
large  by  me.  May  prosperity  attend  thee :  May  every  good 
be  thine.  The  evening  is  fast  receding.  Ho  who  causes  this 
relation,  securing  wealth,  fame,  longevity,  posterity,  and 
heaven,  to  be  heard  among  the  Brahmans,  the  Kshutriyas, 
or  the  other  tribes  of  men,  his  ancestors  rejoice,  and  to  him 
are  the  gods  propitious :  and  he  who  hears  this  admirable 
story  of  the  descent  of  Gunga,  ensuring  long  life,  shall  obtain, 
O  Kakootstha !  all  the  wishes  of  his  heart.  All  his  sins  shall 
be  destroyed,  and  his  life  and  fame  be  abundantly  prolonged." 

End  of  the  thirty-flllh  section,  describing  the  descent  of 
Gunga. 

1  All  the  Devatas.and  other  inhabitants  of  the  celestial  re- 


*  Prom  ttm  root  gmit,  tlgnifyiiig  raoUoa. 
t  TteMnh. 


And  there  the  new-bom  River  llet 
Outspread  beneath  its  native  skies. 
As  if  it  there  would  love  to  dwell 

Alone  and  unapproachable. 

Soon  flowing  forward,  and  resign  *d 

To  the  will  of  the  Creating  Mind, 

It  springs  at  once,  with  sudden  leap, 

Down  fh>ra  the  immeasurable  steepi. 


gions,  being  collected,  at  the  tmnmoiu  of  Bbagavat, to  airinfe 
the  ceremonials  of  the  marriage  of  Seeva  and  Parvati,  fnt 
came  Brahma,  mounted  on  his  goose,  with  the  Reysheesat  ha 
stirrup ;  next  Veeshnu,  riding  on  Garoor  hia  eagle,  with  tke 
clunk,  the  chakra.  the  club,  and  the  pedive  in  his  haub; 
Eendra  also,  and  Yama,  and  Cuvera,  and  Vanma,  oad  Ik 
rivers  Ganga  and  Jumna,  and  the  seven  Seaa.  Tba  GandwM 
also,  and  Apsaras,  and  Vasookee,  and  other  serpents.  In  obe- 
dience to  tlie  commands  of  Seeva,  all  dressed  in  superb  chaiu 
and  habits  of  ceremony,  were  to  be  teen  In  order  amidst  dH 
crowded  and  glittering  cavalcade. 

And  now  Seeva,  after  the  arrival  of  all  the  Deratas.  and  the 
completion  of  the  preparations  for  the  procession,  art  cat,  a 
the  utmost  pomp  and  splendour,  from  the  mountain  KiIm. 
His  third  eye  flamed  like  the  sun,  and  the  crescent  on  ha 
forehead  assumed  the  form  of  a  radiated  diadem ;  his  snaiM 
were  exchanged  fur  chains  and  necklaces  of  pearls  and  ratei 
his  ashes  fur  sandad  and  perfume,  and  his  elephant's  ska  far 
a  silken  robe,  so  that  none  of  the  Devetas  in  brilliance  oat 
near  his  figure.  The  bridal  attendants  now  spread  wkie 
abroad  the  carpet  of  congratulation,  and  arranged  In  order  the 
banquet  of  bliss.  Nature  herself  assumed  the  appearance  tf 
renovated  youth,  and  the  sorrowing  universe  recaJlrd  Its  lopf- 
forgotten  happiness.  The  Gandarvas  and  Apsaras  began  ihctr 
melodious  songs,  and  the  Genes  and  Keeners  displayed  tfc» 
magic  of  their  various  musical  instruments.  The  earth  sad 
its  inhabitants  exulted  with  tongues  of  glorlficackm  ani 
triumph ;  fresh  moisture  invigorated  the  withered  vlcbof  of 
time ;  a  thousand  happy  and  animating  conceptions  mipired 
the  hearts  of  the  intelligent,  and  enlightened  the  wisdma  oftk* 
thoughtful :  The  kingdom  of  external  forms  obtained  glad- 
ness, the  world  of  intellect  acquired  brightness.  Vbe 
dwellers  upon  earth  stocked  the  casket  of  their  ideas  with 
the  jewels  of  delight,  and  reverend  pilgrims  exchanged  tbrtr 
beads  for  pearls.  The  Joy  of  those  on  earth  ascended  up  to 
Heaven,  and  the  Tree  of  the  bliss  of  those  in  Heaven  n- 
tended  its  auspicious  branches  downwards  to  the  eank 
The  eyes  of  the  Devetas  flamed  like  torches  on  behokii*^ 
these  scenes  of  r^ture,  and  the  hearts  of  the  just  UndM 
like  touchwood  on  hearing  these  ravishing  synpbooirs. 
Thus  Seeva  set  off  like  a  garden  in  full  blow,  and  Paradise  vu 
eclipsed  by  his  motion — Maurice^  from  tkr  Se€9a'Piiamau 

*  Long  after  these  lines  were  written,  I  was  amused  a 
finding  a  parallel  passage  in  a  sermon :  — 

"  Quando  o  Sol  parou  is  voces  de  Josud,  acontacerans  ds 
mundo  todas  aquellas  consequendas.  que  parando  o  moii- 
mento  celeste,  consideram  os  Filosofos.  As  pl«ntaa  por  tods 
aquelle  tempo  nam  creceram ;  as  calidades  doa  elemeotoi^  t 
dos  mixtos,  luun  se  alteraram  ;  a  gera^am  e  corrup^am  cm 
que  se  conserva  o  mundo,  cessou ;  as  artes  e  oe  exercktos  de 
hum  e  outro  Emisferio  estiveram  suspenscM ;  os  Antlpodjs 
nam  trabalharam,  porque  Ihes  faltava  a  lux,  os  de  dma  csn- 
^ados  de  tam  comprido  dia  deixavam  o  trabalbo ;  estes  p«- 
mados  de  vcrem  o  Sol  que  se  nam  movia ;  aquelles  tamlm 
pasmados  de  esperarem  pelo  Sol,  que  nam  cbegava.  cuidaran 
que  se  acab4ra  para  elles  a  lus ;  imaginavam  que  se  arabsn 
o  mundo :  tudo  era  lagrimas,  tudo  assombros,  tudo  horrom. 
tudo  confusoens."  —  Vieyra^  Sermoau,  torn.  ix.  p.  S0&. 
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t)m  rock  to  rock,  with  shivering  force  rebounding. 

The  mighty  cataract  rushes ;  Heaven  around, 
^Ike  thunder,  with  the  incessant  roar  resounding. 

And  Meru's  summit  shaking  with  the  sound. 
Vide  spreads  the  snowy  foam,  the  sparkling  spray 

Dances  aloft ;  and  ever  there  at  morning 

The  earliest  sunbeams  haste  to  wing  their  way, 

^Vith  rainbow  wreaths  the  holy  stream  adorning ; 

And  duly  the  adoring  Moon  at  night 

Sheds  her  white  glory  there. 

And  in  the  watery  air 

Suspends  her  halo-crowns  of  silver  light 

4. 

A  mountain- valley  in  its  blessed  breast 

Receives  the  stream,  which  there  delights  to  lie. 

Untroubled  and  at  rest 

Beneath  the  untainted  sky. 

There  in  a  lovely  lake  it  seems  to  sleep, 

id  thence  through  many  a  channel  dark  and  deep, 

Their  secret  way  the  holy  Waters  wind. 

Till,  rising  underneath  the  root 

Of  the  Tree  of  Life  on  Hemakoot, 

Majestic  forth  they  flow  to  purify  mankind. 

5. 

Towards  this  Lake,  above  the  nether  sphere. 

The  living  Bark  with  angel  eye 

Directs  its  course  along  the  obedient  sky. 

Kehama  hath  not  yet  dominion  here ; 

And  till  the  dreaded  hour, 

AVhen  Indra  by  the  Rajah  shall  be  driven 

Dethroned  from  Heaven, 
Here  may  Ladurlad  rest  beyond  hla  power. 

6. 

The  living  Birk  alights  ;  the  Glendoveer 

Then  lays  Ladurla^  by  the  blessed  Lake  ; . .  . 

(i  happy  Sire,  and  yet  more  hapi)y  Daughter  I 

The  ethereal  gales  his  agony  aslakc. 

His  daughter's  tears  arc  on  his  cheek. 

His  hand  is  in  the  water ; 

The  innocent  man,  the  man  opprest. 

Oh  joy  !  .  .  .  hath  found  a  place  of  rest 

Beyond  Kehama's  sw.iy ; 

ic  Curse  extends  not  here ;  his  pains  tiave  passM  away. 

7. 

O  happy  Sire,  and  happy  Daughter  1 

Ye  on  the  banks  of  that  celestial  water 

Your  resting  place  and  sanctuary  have  found. 

What !  hath  not  then  their  mortal  taint  defiled 

The  sai'red  solitary  ground  ? 

Vain  thought !  the  Holy  Valley  smiled 

Receiving  such  a  Sire  and  Child  ; 

Ganges,  who  seem'd  asleep  to  lie. 

Beheld  them  with  benignant  eye. 

And  rippled  round  melodiously. 

And  roird  her  little  waves,  to  meet 

And  welcome  their  beloved  feet 

The  gales  of  Swerga  thither  fled. 

And  heavenly  odours  there  were  shed 

About  below,  and  overhead ; 

And  Earth  rgoicing  in  their  tread. 

Hath  built  them  up  a  blooming  Bower, 

Where  every  amaranthine  flower 


Its  deathless  bloMom  interweaves 
With  bright  and  undecaying  leaves. 

8. 

Three  happy  beings  are  there  here. 

The  Sire,  the  Maid,  the  Glendoveer. 

A  fourth  approaches, . . .  who  is  this 

That  enters  in  the  Bower  of  Bliss  7 

No  form  so  fidr  might  painter  And 

Among  the  daughters  of  mankind  ; 

For  death  her  beauties  hath  refined. 

And  unto  her  a  form  hath  given 

Framed  of  the  elements  of  Heaven ; 

Pure  dwelling  place  for  perfect  mind. 

She  stood  and  gaxed  on  Sire  and  Child ; 

Her  tongue  not  yet  had  power  to  speak. 

The  tears  were  streaming  down  her  cheek ; ' 

And  when  those  tears  her  sight  beguiled. 

And  still  her  faltering  accents  fail'd. 

The  Spirit  mute  and  motionless. 

Spread  out  her  arms  for  the  caress. 

Made  still  and  silent  with  excess 

Of  love  and  painfid  happiness. 

9. 

The  Maid  that  lovely  form  survey'd ; 

Wistful  she  gazed,  and  knew  her  not 

But  Nature  to  her  heart  convey*d 

A  sudden  thrill,  a  startling  thought 

A  feeling  many  a  year  forgot 
Now  like  a  dream  anew  recurring. 

As  if  again  in  every  vein 

Her  mother's  milk  was  stirring. 

With  straining  neck  and  earnest  eye 

She  stretch'd  her  hands  imploringly. 

As  if  she  fain  would  have  her  nigh. 

Yet  fear'd  to  meet  the  wlsh'd  embrace. 

At  once  with  love  and  awe  opprest 

Not  so  Ladurlad ;  he  could  trace. 

Though  brighten'd  with  angelic  grace, 

His  own  Yedillian's  earthly  face ; 

He  ran  and  held  her  to  his  breast  I 

Oh  joy  above  all  joys  of  Heaven,  • 

By  Death  alone  to  others  given, 

This  moment  hath  to  him  restored 

The  early-lost  the  long-deplored. 

10. 

They  sin  who  tell  us  Love  can  die. 

With  life  all  other  passions  fly. 

All  others  are  but  vanity. 

In  Heaven  Ambition  cannot  dwell. 

Nor  Avarice  in  the  vaults  of  Hell ; 

Farthly  these  passions  of  the  Earth, 

They  perish  where  they  have  their  birth  ; 

But  Love  is  indestructible. 

Its  holy  flame  for  ever  bumeth. 

From  Heaven  it  came,  to  Heaven  retumeth  ; 

Too  oft  on  Earth  a  troubled  guest 

At  times  deceived,  at  times  opprest 

It  here  is  tried  and  purified. 

Then  hath  in  Heaven  its  perfect  rest : 

It  soweth  here  with  toil  and  care. 
But  the  harvest  time  of  Love  is  there. 
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11. 

Oh  !  ^hen  a  Mother  meets  on  high 

The  Babe  she  lost  in  infancy, 

Hath  she  not  then,  for  pains  and  fears. 

The  day  of  woe,  the  watchful  night. 

For  ail  her  sorrow,  all  her  tears. 

An  over-payment  of  delight? 

12. 

A  blessed  family  is  this 

Assembled  in  the  bower  of  Bliss ! 

Strange  woe,  Ladurlad,  hath  been  thine. 

And  pangs  beyond  all  human  measure. 

And  thy  reward  is  now  divine, 

A  foretaste  of  eternal  pleasure. 

He  knew  indeed  there  was  a  day 

When  all  these  joys  would  pass  away. 

And  he  must  quit  this  blest  abode ; 

And,  taking  up  again  the  spell, 

Groan  underneath  the  baleful  load. 

And  wander  o'er  the  world  again 

Most  wretched  of  the  sons  of  men  : 

Yet  was  this  brief  repose,  as  when 

A  traveller  in  the  Arabian  sands, 

Half-fointing  on  his  sultry  road. 

Hath  reached  the  water«place  at  last ; 

And  resting  there  beside  the  well. 

Thinks  of  the  perils  he  has  past. 

And  gazes  o*er  the  unbounded  plain. 

The  plain  which  must  be  traversed  still. 

And  drinks,. . . yet  cannot  drink  his  fill ; 

Then  girds  his  patient  loins  again. 

So  to  Ladurlad  now  was  given 

New  strength,  and  confidence  in  heaven. 

And  hope,  and  faith  invincible. 

13. 

For  often  would  Ereenia  tell 

Of  what  in  elder  days  befell, 

When  other  Tyrants  in  their  might, 

Dsurp'd  dominion  o'er  the  earth ; 

And  Veeshnoo  took  a  human  birth. 

Deliverer  of  the  Sons  of  men, 

And  slew  the  huge  Ermaccasen, 

And  piece-meal  rent,  with  lion  force, 

Errenen's  accursed  corse. 

And  humbled  Baly  in  his  pride ; 

And  when  the  Giant  Ravanen 

Had  borne  triumphant  from  his  side 

Sita,  the  earth-bom  God's  beloved  bride. 

Then  from  his  island-kingdom,  laugh'd  to  sconi 

The  insulted  husband,  and  his  power  defied  ; 

How  to  revenge  the  wrong  in  wrath  he  hied, 

Bridging  the  sea  before  his  dreadful  way. 


1  "  Hurya,  the  Sun.  The  poets  and  painters  describe  liis 
car  as  drawn  by  seven  green  horses,  preceded  by  Aruut  or 
the  Dawn,  who  acts  as  his  charioteer,  and  followed  by  thou* 
sands  of  genii,  worshipping  him,  and  modulating  his  praises. 
Surya  is  belieTrd  to  hare  descended  frequently  from  his  car 
in  a  human  shape,  and  to  have  left  a  race  on  earth,  who  are 
equally  renowned  In  the  Indian  stories  with  the  Heliadai  of 
Greece.  It  is  very  singular  that  his  two  sons,  called  Attpinuu 
or  Atvpinicumarau^  in  the  Dual,  should  be  considered  as 
twin  brcHhers.  and  painted  like  Castor  and  Pollux ;  but  they 
have  each  the  character  of  £sculapius  among  the  gods,  and 


And  met  the  hundred-headed  Ibe, 

And  dealt  him  the  unerring  blow ; 

By  Brama's  hand  the  righteous  lance  was  given. 

And  by  that  arm  immortal  driven. 

It  laid  the  mighty  Tyrant  low ; 

And  Earth  and  Ocean,  and  high  Heaven, 

R^oiced  to  see  his  overthrow. 

Oh  1  doubt  not  thou,  1(;iedillian  cried. 

Such  fiite  Kehama  will  betide ; 

For  there  are  Gods  who  look  below, . . . 

Seeva,  the  Avenger,  is  not  blind. 

Nor  Veeshnoo  careless  for  mankind. 

14. 

Thus  was  Ladurlad's  soul  imbued 

With  hope  and  holy  fortitude ; 

And  Child  and  Sire,  with  pious  mind. 

Alike  resolved,  alike  resign'd, 

Look'd  onward  to  the  evil  day : 

Faith  was  their  comfort.  Faith  their  stay ; 

They  trusted  woe  would  pass  away. 

And  Tyranny  would  sink  subdued. 

And  Evil  yield  to  Good. 

15. 

Lovely  wert  thou,  O  Flower  of  Earth  I 

Above  all  flowers  of  mortal  birth  ; 

But  fostered  in  this  blissful  bower. 

From  day  to  day,  and  hour  to  hour. 

Lovelier  grew  the  lovely  flower. 

O  blessed,  blessed  company  I 

>\l)en  men  and  heavenly  spirits  greet. 

And  they  whom  Death  had  scver'd  meet. 

And  hold  again  communion  sweet ; . . . 

O  blessed,  blessed  company ! 

16. 

The  Sun,  careering  round  the  sky. 

Beheld  them  with  rejoicing  eye. 

And  bade  his  willing  Charioteer 

Relax  his  speed  as  they  drew  near ; 

Arounin  check'd  the  rainbow  reins. 

The  seven  green  coursers  shook  their  manes, 

And  brighter  rays  around  them  threw ; 

The  Car  of  Glory  in  their  view 
More  radiant,  more  resplendent  grew ; 
And  Surya  i,  through  his  veil  of  light. 
Beheld  the  Bower,  and  blest  the  sight. 

17. 
The  Lord  of  Night,  as  he  sail*d  by, 
Stay'd  his  pearly  boat  on  high  ; 


arc  believed  to  have  been  bom  of  a  nymph,  who,  in  the  fcra 
of  a  mare,  was  impregnated  with  sun-beams.'*  —  Sir  W. 
Jones. 

"  That  sun,  O  daughter  of  Ganga !  than  which  oothfax 
is  higher,  to  which  nothing  is  equal,  enlightens  tbe  tmomk 
of  the  sky  —  with  the  sky  enlightens  the  earth  —  with  die 
earth  enlightens  the  lower  worlds ;  enlightens  the  Idgker 
worlds, enlightens  other  worlds; — it enllfhteni  the  linatf, 
—enlightens  all  besides  the  breast.'* — Sir  W.Jomet^Jnm 
the  Veda. 
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And  wliile  around  the  blissful  Bovrer 
He  bade  the  softest  moonlight  flow. 
Lingered  to  see  that  earthly  flower. 

Forgetful  of  his  Dragon  foe,' 

Who,  mindful  of  their  ancient  feud. 

With  open  jaws  of  rage  pursued. 

18. 
There  all  good  Spirits  of  the  air. 

Suras 9  and  Devctas  repair; 

Aloft  they  love  to  hover  there. 

And  view  the  flower  of  mortal  birth 

Here  for  her  innocence  and  worth. 

Transplanted  from  the  fields  of  earth ; . . . 

And  him,  who  on  the  dreadful  day 

When  Heaven  was  flll'd  with  consternation. 

And  Indra  trembled  with  dismay, 


>  **  Ra'hu  was  the  son  otCat*papa  and  Dity,  according  to 
some  authorities ;  but  others  represent  Sinhica*  (perhaps 
the  sphinx)  as  his  natural  mother.  He  had  Tour  arms ;  his 
lower  parts  ended  in  a  tail  like  that  of  a  dragon ;  and  his 
aspect  was  grim  and  gloomy,  like  the  darkness  of  the  chaos, 
whence  he  had  also  the  name  of  Tamas.  He  was  the  ad- 
riser  of  all  mischief  among  the  DaOyas^  who  had  a  regard 
for  him :  but  among  the  De'vetas  it  was  his  chief  delight  to 
sow  dissension ;  and  when  the  gods  had  produced  the  amriit 
by  churning  the  ocean,  he  disguised  himself  like  one  of  them, 
and  received  a  portion  of  it ;  but  the  Sun  and  Moon  baring 
discovered  his  fraud,  Vishnu  severed  his  head  and  two  of  hit 
arms  from  the  rest  of  his  monstrous  body.  That  part  of  the 
nectareous  fluid  which  he  had  time  to  swallow  secured  his 
immortality:  his  trunk  and  dragon-like  tail  fell  on  the 
mountain  ot  Malaya^  where  A/ini,  a  Brahman,  carefully  pre- 
served thom  by  the  name  of  Ce'tu ;  and,  as  if  a  complete 
body  had  been  formed  from  them,  like  a  dismembered  po/ypr, 
he  is  even  said  to  have  adopted  d'tu  as  his  own  child.  The 
head,  with  two  arms,  fell  on  the  sands  of  Barbara,  where 
Pft'hc'na's  was  then  walking  with  Sinkica\  by  some  called 
his  wife.  They  carried  the  Daitya  to  their  palace,  and 
adopted  him  as  their  son ;  whence  he  acquired  the  name  of 
Paite  hc^nasi.  This  extravagant  fable  is,  no  doubt,  astrono- 
mical; Ra'hu  and  Ce'tu  being  clearly  the  nodes,  or  what 
astrologers  call  the  head  and  tail  of  the  dragon.  It  is  added, 
that  they  appeased  Vishnu,  and  obtained  re-admlssion  to  the 
firmament,  but  were  no  longer  visible  from  the  earth,  their 
enlightened  sides  being  turned  from  it ;  that  Ra^hu  strives, 
during  eclipses,  to  wreak  vengeance  on  the  Sun  and  Moon, 
who  detected  him ;  and  that  Cc'tu  often  appears  as  a  comet, 
a  whirlwind,  a  fiery  meteor,  a  water-spout,  or  a  column  of 
■and." —  tVi(ford,  Asiatic  Researches. 

3  **  The  word  Sura  in  Sanscrit  signifies  both  wine  and  true 
wealth ;  hence,  in  the  first  Chand  of  the  Ramayan  of 
Valmic,  it  is  expressly  said  that  the  Devctas,  having  received 
the  Sura,  acquired  the  title  of  Suras,  and  the  Daiiyas  that  of 
Asttra,  from  not  having  received  it.  The  Veda  is  repre- 
sented as  that  wine  and  true  wealth." — Paterson.  Asiatic 
Researches. 

3      "  Eternal  Cama  I  or  doth  Smara  bright. 

Or  proud  Ananga,  give  the  more  delight  ?  '* 

Sir  W.  Jones. 

He  was  the  son  of  Maya,  or  the  general  attracting  power, 
and  married  to  Retty,  or  Affiction,  and  his  bosom  friend  li 
Bement,  or  Sprirtg.  He  is  represented  as  a  beautiful  youth, 
sometimes  conversing  with  his  mother  and  consort  in  the 
midst  of  his  gardens  and  temples ;  sometimes  riding  by  moon- 
light on  a  parrot  or  lory,  and  attended  by  dancing  girls  or 
nymphs,  the  foremost  of  whom  bears  his  colours,  which  are  a 
ftsh  CO  a  red  ground.    Hli  favourite  place  of  resort  is  a  large 
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And  for  the  sounds  of  joy  and  mirth. 

Woe  was  heard  and  lamentation, 

Defied  the  Rigah  in  his  pride. 

Though  all  in  Heaven  and  Earth  beside 

Stood  mute  in  dolorous  expectation ; 

And,  rushing  forward  in  that  hour. 

Saved  the  Swerga  fh>m  his  power. 

Gratefid  for  this  they  hover  nigh. 

And  bless  that  blessed  Company. 

19. 

One  God  alone,  with  wanton  eye. 

Beheld  them  in  their  Bower ; 

O  ye,  he  cried,  who  have  defied 

The  R^ah,  will  ye  mock  my  power  ? 

*Twas  Camdeo  >  riding  on  his  lory, 

*Twas  the  immortal  Youth  of  Love ; 


tract  of  country  round  Agra,  and  prfDcipally  the  plains  of 
Matra,  where  Kkuhkn  also,  and  the  nine  GonA,  who  are 
clearly  the  Ap<Mo  and  Muses  of  the  Greeks,  usually  spend  the 
night  with  music  and  dance.  His  bow  of  sugar-cane  or 
flowers,  with  a  string  of  bees,  and  \Asfive  arrows,  each  pelted 
with  an  Indian  blossom  of  a  heating  quality,  are  allegoriet 
equally  new  and  beautiful. 

It  is  possible  that  the  words  Dipuc  and  Cupids  which  have 
the  same  signification,  may  have  the  same  origin ;  since  we 
know  that  the  old  Hetrurians,  (Vom  whom  great  part  of  the 
Roman  language  and  religion  was  derived,  and  whose  system 
had  a  near  affinity  with  that  of  the  Persians  and  Indians,  used 
to  write  their  lines  alternately  forwards  and  backwards,  as 
furrows  are  made  by  the  plough.— 5ir  W.  Jones. 

Mahadeva  and  Panrati  were  playing  with  dice  at  the  ancient 
game  of  Chaturanga,  when  they  disputed,  and  parted  la 
wrath  ;  the  goddess  retiring  to  the  forest  of  Gauri,  and  the 
god  repairing  to  Cushadwip.  They  severally  performed  rigid 
acts  of  devotion  to  the  Supreme  Being ;  but  the  fires  which 
they  kindled  blazed  so  vehemently  ai  to  threaten  a  general 
conflagration.  The  Devas.  in  great  alarm,  hastened  to 
Brahma,  who  led  them  to  Mahadeva,  and  supplicated  him  to 
recall  his  consort;  but  the  wrathful  deity  only  answered. 
That  she  must  come  by  her  own  free  choice.  They  accord- 
ingly dispatched  Ganga,  the  river  goddess,  who  prevailed  on 
FarvatI  to  return  to  him,  on  condition  that  his  love  for  her 
should  be  restored.  The  celestial  mediators  then  employed 
Cama-Deva,  who  wounded  Mahadeva  with  one  of  his  flowery 
arrows ;  but  the  angry  divinity  reduced  him  to  ashes  with  a 
flame  from  his  eye.  Parvati  soon  after  presented  herself  be- 
fore him  in  the  form  of  a  CiratI,  or  daughter  of  a  mountaineer, 
and,  seeing  him  enamoured  of  her,  resumed  her  own  shi^M. 
In  the  place  where  they  were  reconciled,  a  grove  sprang  up, 
which  was  named  Camavana ;  and  the  relenting  god,  in  the 
character  of  Cameswara,  consoled  the  afflicted  Reti,  the 
widow  of  Cama,  by  assuring  her  that  she  should  rejoin  her 
husband  when  he  should  be  born  again  in  the  form  of  Prady- 
umna,  son  of  Crishna,  and  should  put  Sambara  to  death.  This 
favourable  prediction  was  in  due  time  accomplished,  and 
Pradyumna  having  sprung  to  life,  he  was  instantly  seised  by 
the  demon  Sambara,  who  placed  him  in  a  chest,  which  he 
threw  into  the  ocean  ;  but  a  large  fish,  which  had  swallowed 
the  chest,  was  caught  in  a  net,  and  carried  to  the  palace  of  a 
tyrant,  where  the  unfortunate  Reti  had  been  compelled  to  do 
menial  service.  It  was  her  lot  to  open  the  fish,  and  seeing  an 
infant  in  the  chest,  she  nursed  him  m  private,  and  educated 
him,  till  he  had  sufficient  strength  to  destroy  the  malignant 
Sambara.  He  had  before  considered  Reti  as  his  mother; 
but  the  minds  of  them  both  being  irradiated,  the  prophecy  of 
Mahadeva  was  remembered,  and  the  God  of  Love  was  again 
united  with  the  Goddess  of  Pleasure.  —  Wi^rd,  Asiatic 
Researches. 
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If  men  below,  and  Oods  above, 

Sutyect  alike,  quoth  he,  have  felt  these  darts. 

Shall  ye  alone,  of  all  in  story, 

Boast  impenetrable  hearts  ? 

Hover  here,  my  gentle  lory. 

Gently  hover,  while  I  see 

To  whom  hath  Fate  decreed  the  glory, 

To  the  Olendoveer  or  me. 

20. 

Then  in  the  dewy  evening  sky. 

The  bird  of  gorgeous  plumery 

Poised  his  wings  and  hover'd  nigh. 

It  chanced  at  that  delightful  hour 

Kailyal  sate  before  the  Bower, 

On  the  green  bank  with  amaranth  sweet. 

Where  Ganges  warbled  at  her  feet 

Ereenia  there,  before  the  Maid, 

His  sails  of  ocean  blue  displayed  ; 

And  sportive  in  her  sight, 

Moved  slowly  o*er  the  lake  with  gliding  flight ; 

Anon  with  sudden  stroke  and  strong. 

In  rapid  course  careering,  swept  along ; 

Now  shooting  downward  from  his  heavenly  height, 

Plunged  in  the  deep  below. 

Then  rising,  soar*d  again. 

And  shook  the  sparkling  waters  off  like  rain, 

And  hovering  o*er  the  silver  surface  hung. 

At  him  young  Camdeo  bent  the  bow ; 

With  living  bees  the  bow  was  strung, 

The  fatal  bow  of  sugar-cane. 

And  flowers  which  would  inflame  the  heart 

With  their  peUls  barb'd  tbo  dart 

21. 

The  shaft,  unerringly  addrest. 

Unerring  flew,  and  smote  Ereenia's  breast. 

Ah,  Wanton  t  cried  the  Glendoveer, 

Go  aim  at  idler  hearts. 

Thy  skill  is  bafiled  here  ! 

A  deeper  love  I  bear  that  Maid  divine, 

A  love  that  springcth  from  a  higher  will, 

A  holier  power  than  thine ! 

22. 
A  second  shaft,  while  thus  Ereenia  cried, 

Had  Camdeo  aim'd  at  Kailyal*s  side ; 

But  lo !  the  Bees  which  strung  his  bow 

Broke  off,  and  took  thehr  flight 

To  that  sweet  Flower  of  earth  they  wing  their  way. 

Around  her  raven  tresses  play. 

And  buzz  about  her  with  delight. 

As  if  with  that  melodious  sound. 

They  strove  to  pay  their  willing  duty 

To  mortal  purity  and  beauty. 

23. 

Ah  I  Wanton  !  cried  the  Glendoveer, 

No  power  hast  thou  for  mischief  here  ! 

Choose  thou  some  idler  breast. 

For  these  are  proof,  by  nobler  thoughts  possest 

Go,  to  thy  plains  of  Matra  go. 

And  string  again  thy  broken  bow  I 

24. 
Rightly  Ereenia  spake ;  and  ill  had  thoughts 

Of  earthly  love  beseemed  the  sanctuary 
Where  Kailyal  had  been  wafted,  that  the  Soul 


Of  her  dead  Mother  there  might  strengthen  her, 

Feeding  her  with  the  milk  of  heavenly  lore. 

And  influxes  of  Heaven  imbue  her  heart 

With  hope  and  fidth,  and  holy  fortitude. 

Against  the  evil  day.     Here  rcrt  a  while 

In  peace,  O  fiither  1  mark*d  for  misery 

Above  all  sons  of  men ;  O  daughter !  doom*d 

For  sufferings  and  for  trials  above  all 
Of  women ; ...  yet  both  &vour*d,  both  beloved 
By  all  good  Powers,  rest  here  a  while  In  peace. 


XL 
THE  ENCHANTKESS. 

1. 

When  fh>m  the  sword  by  arm  angelic  driven. 

Foul  Arvalan  fled  howling,  wild  in  pain. 

His  thin  essential  spirit,  rent  and  riven 

With  wounds,  united  soon  and  heal*d  again ; 

Backward  the  accursed  tumM  his  eye  in  flight, 

Remindful  of  revengeful  thoughts  even  then. 

And  saw  where,  gliding  through  the  evening  light, 

The  Ship  of  Heaven  sailed  upward  through  the  sky, 

Then  like  a  meteor,  vanish'd  from  his  sight 

Where  should  he  follow  ?  vainly  might  he  try 

To  trace  through  trackless  air  its  nqiid  course, 

Nor  dared  he  that  angelic  arm  defy. 
Still  sore  and  writhing  fh>m  its  dreaded  foree. 

2. 

Should  he  the  lust  of  vengeance  lay  aside  ? 

Too  long  had  Arvalan  in  ill  been  traln'd ; 

Nurst  up  in  power  and  tyranny  and  pride. 

His  soul  the  ignominious  thought  disdainU 

Or  to  his  mighty  Father  should  he  go. 

Complaining  of  defeature  twice  sustained. 

And  ask  new  powers  to  meet  the  Immortal  foe  ? . . 

Repulse  he  fear'd  not,  but  he  fear*d  rebuke, 

And  shamed  to  tell  him  of  his  overthrow. 

There  dwelt  a  dread  Enchantress  in  a  nook 

Obscure ;  old  helpmate  she  to  him  had  been. 

Lending  her  aid  in  many  a  secret  sin ; 
And  there  for  counsel  now  his  way  he  took. 

3. 

She  was  a  woman,  whose  unlovely  yonth. 

Even  like  a  cankered  rose  which  none  will  cull. 

Had  withered  on  the  stalk ;  her  heart  was  fiill 

Of  passions  which  had  fbund  no  natural  scope. 

Feelings  which  there  had  grown  but  ripen'd  not. 

Desires  unsatisfled,  abortive  hope, 

Repinings  which  provoked  vindictive  thought : 

These  restless  elements  for  ever  wrooght 

Fermenting  in  her  with  perpetual  stir. 

And  thus  her  spirit  to  all  evil  moved. 

She  hated  men  because  they  loved  not  her. 

And  hated  women  because  they  were  loved 

And  thus,  in  wrath  and  hatred  and  despair. 

She  tempted  Hell  to  tempt  her ;  and  resign*d 

Her  body  to  the  Demons  of  the  Air, 

Wicked  and  wanton  fiends,  who  where  they  will 

Wander  abroad,  still  seeking  to  do  ill. 

And  take  whatever  vacant  form  they  find* 

Carcase  of  man  or  beast  that  life  hath  left, 

Foul  instrument  fbr  them  of  fouler  mind. 
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To  these  the  Witch  her  wretched  body  gave, 

So  they  would  wreak  her  vengeance  on  mankind ; 

She  thus  at  once  their  mistress  and  their  slave ; 

And  they  to  do  such  service  nothing  loth, 

Obeyed  her  bidding,  slaves  and  masters  both. 

4. 

So  from  this  cursed  intercourse  she  caught 

Contagious  power  of  mischief,  and  was  taught 

Such  secrets  as  are  damnable  to  guess. 

Is  there  a  child  whose  little  lovely  ways 

Might  win  all  hearts, ...  on  whom  his  parents  gaze 

Till  they  shed  tears  of  joy  and  tenderness? 
Oh  !  hide  him  from  that  Witch's  withering  sight ! 


>  One  of  the  wonders  of  this  country  is  the  Jfggerkkar  (or 
1iv(>r-eater).  One  of  this  class  can  steal  away  the  lirer  of 
another  by  looks  and  incantations.  Other  accounts  say  that, 
by  looking  at  a  person,  he  deprires  him  of  his  senses,  and 
then  steals  from  him  something  resembling  the  seed  of  a 
pomegranate,  which  he  hides  in  the  calf  of  his  leg.  The  Jig' 
gerkhar  throws  on  the  fire  the  grain  before  described,  which 
thereupon  spreads  to  the  size  of  a  dish,  and  he  di<tributes  ft 
amongst  his  fellows,  to  be  eaten :  which  ceremony  concludes 
the  life  of  the  fascinated  person.  A  Jiggerkkar  is  able  to 
communicate  his  art  to  another,  which  he  does  by  learning 
him  the  incantations  and  by  maldng  him  eat  a  bit  of  the  liver- 
cake.  If  any  one  cut  open  the  calf  of  the  magician's  leg,  ex- 
tract  the  grain,  and  give  it  to  the  afflicted  person  to  eat,  he 
immediately  recovers.  Tho»e  Jiggerkhars  are  mostly  women. 
It  is  said,  moreover,  that  they  can  bring  intelligence  from  a 
great  distance  in  a  short  space  of  time  ;  and  if  they  are  thrown 
into  a  river,  with  a  stone  tied  to  them,  the^  nevertheless  will 
not  sink.  In  order  to  deprive  any  one  of  this  wicked  power, 
they  brand  his  temples,  and  every  joint  in  his  Ixxly,  cram  his 
eyes  with  salt,  suspend  him  for  forty  days  in  a  subterraneoiu 
cavern,  and  repeat  over  him  certain  incantations.  In  this 
sute  he  is  called  Detehe-reh.  Although,  after  having  under- 
gone this  discipline,  he  is  not  able  to  destroy  the  liver  of  any 
one,  yet  he  retains  the  power  of  being  able  to  discover  another 
JiggerkAar,  and  is  used  for  detecting  those  disturbers  of  man- 
kind. They  can  also  cure  many  diseases,  by  administering  a 
potion,  or  by  repeating  an  incantation.  Mxmy  other  marvel- 
lous stories  are  told  of  these  people —  Apeen  Acbery. 

An  Arabian  old  woman,  by  name  Muluk,  was  thrown  In 
prison,  on  a  charge  of  having  bewitched,  or,  as  they  call  It, 
eaten  the  heart  of  a  young  native  of  Ormux,  who  had  lately, 
from  being  a  Christian,  turned  Mahommedan.  The  cause  of 
offence  was.  that  the  young  man,  after  keeping  company  some 
time  with  one  of  her  daughters,  had  forsaken  her :  he  himself, 
who  was  in  a  pitiable  condition,  and  in  danger  of  his  life,  was 
one  of  her  accusers.  This  sort  of  witchcraft,  which  the  Indians 
call  eating  the  heart,  and  which  is  what  we  call  bewitching 
as  sorcerers  do  by  their  venomous  and  deadly  looks,  is  not  a 
new  thing,  not  unheard  of  elsewhere ;  for  many  persons 
practised  it  formerly  in  Sclavonia,  and  the  country  of  the 
Triballes,  as  we  learn  from  Ortellus,  who  took  the  account 
from  Pliny,  who,  upon  the  report  of  Isigones,  testifies  that 
this  species  of  enchantment  was  much  in  use  among  these 
people,  and  many  others  whom  he  mentions,  as  it  is  at  present 
here,  especially  among  the  Arabians  who  inhabit  the  western 
coast  of  the  Persian  gulph.  where  this  art  is  common.  The 
way  in  which  they  do  it  is  only  by  the  eyes  and  the  mouth, 
keeping  the  eye*  fixed  steadily  upon  the  person  whose  heart 
they  design  to  cat,  and  pronouncing,  between  their  teeth,  I 
know  not  what  diabolical  words,  by  virtue  of  which,  and 
by  the  operation  of  the  devil,  the  person,  how  hale  and 
strong  soever,  fails  immediately  into  an  imknown  and  in- 
curable disease,  which  makes  him  appear  phthisical,  consumes 
him  little  by  little,  and  at  last  destroys  him.    And  this  takes 


Oh  I  hide  him  firom  the  eye  of  Lorrinite  I 

Her  look  hath  crippling  in  it,  and  her  curse 

All  plagues  which  on  mortality  can  light ; 

Death  is  his  doom  if  she  behold, ...  or  worse,. . . 

Diseases  loathsome  and  incurable, 
And  inward  sufferings  that  no  tongue  can  teU. 

5. 

Woe  was  to  him,  on  whom  that  eye  of  hate 

Was  bent ;  for,  certain  as  the  stroke  of  Fate» 

It  did  its  mortal  work,  nor  human  arts 

Could  save  the  unhappy  wretch,  her  chosen  prey ; 

For  gazing,  she  consumed  his  vital  parts. 

Eating  his  very  core  of  life  away.  ^ 


place  faster  or  slower  aa  the  heart  is  eaten,  as  they  say ;  for 
these  sorcerers  can  either  eat  the  whole  or  a  part  only ;  that 
is.  can  consume  it  entirely  and  at  once,  or  bit  by  bit,  as  they 
please.  The  vulgar  give  it  this  name,  because  they  believe 
that  the  devil,  acting  upon  the  imagination  of  the  witch  when 
she  mutters  her  wicked  words,  represents  invisibly  to  her  the 
heart  and  entrails  of  the  patient,  taken«  out  of  his  body,  and 
makes  her  devour  them.  In  which  these  wretches  find  so 
delightful  a  task,  that  very  often,  to  satisfy  their  appetite, 
without  any  impulse  of  resentment  or  enmity,  they  will  de- 
stroy innocent  persons,  and  even  their  nearest  relatives,  as 
there  is  a  report  that  our  prisoner  killed  one  of  her  own 
daughters  in  this  manner. 

This  was  confirmed  to  me  by  a  similar  story,  which  I  heard 
at  Ispahan,  from  the  mouth  of  P.  Sebastian  de  Jesus,  a  Por- 
tuguexe  Augustinian,  a  man  to  be  believed,  and  of  singular 
virtue,  who  was  prior  of  their  convent  when  I  departed.  He 
assured  me  that,  in  one  of  the  places  dependent  upon  Portu- 
gal, on  the  confines  of  Arabia  Felix,  I  know  not  whether  it 
was  at  Mascate  or  at  Ormus,  an  Arab  having  been  taken  up 
for  a  similar  crime,  and  convicted  of  it,  for  he  confessed  the 
fact,  the  captain,  or  governor  of  the  place,  who  was  a  Portu- 
guese, that  he  might  better  understand  the  truth  of  these 
black  and  devilish  actions,  of  which  there  is  no  doubt  in  this 
country,  made  the  sorcerer  be  brought  before  him  before  he 
was  led  to  his  punishment,  and  asked  him,  if  he  could  eat  the 
inside  of  a  cucumber  without  opening  it,  as  well  as  the  heart 
of  a  man.  The  sorcerer  said  yes ;  and,  in  order  to  prove  it, 
a  cucumber  was  brought :  he  looked  at  it,  never  touching  it, 
steadily  for  some  time,  with  his  usual  enchantments,  and 
then  told  the  captain  he  had  eaten  the  whole  inidde  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly when  it  was  opened,  nothing  was  found  but  the 
rind.  This  is  not  impossible ;  for  the  devil,  of  whom  they 
make  use  in  these  operations,  having,  in  the  order  of  nature, 
greater  power  than  all  inferior  creatures,  can,  with  God's 
permission,  produce  these  effects,  and  others  more  marvellous. 

The  same  father  told  me,  that  one  of  these  sorcerers,  whe- 
ther it  was  the  same  or  not  I  do  not  know,  having  been 
taken  for  a  similar  offence,  was  asked  If  he  could  eat  the 
heart  of  the  Portuguese  captain,  and  he  replied  no ;  for  the 
Franks  had  a  certain  thing  upon  the  breast,  which  covered 
them  like  a  cuirass,  and  was  so  impenetrable,  that  it  was 
proof  against  all  his  charms.  This  can  be  nothing  else  but 
the  virtue  of  baptism,  the  armour  of  the  faith,  and  the  privi- 
leges of  the  sons  of  the  church,  against  which  the  gates  of 
hell  cannot  prevail. 

To  return,  however,  to  my  first  subject :  —  This  witch  of 
Combru  made  some  difficulty  at  first  to  confess  her  guilt ;  bat 
seeing  herself  pressed  with  threats  of  death,  and  being  led,  in 
fact,  to  the  public  square,  where  I  saw  her  with  the  sick  young 
man,  she  said,  that  though  she  had  not  been  the  cause  of  his 
complaint,  perliaps  she  could  cure  it,  if  they  would  let  her  re- 
main alone  with  him,  in  his  house  without  interruption ;  by 
which  she  tacitly  confessed  her  witchcraft :  for  it  is  held  cer^ 
tain  in  these  countries,  that  these  wicked  women  can  remova 
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The  wine  which  firom  yon  wounded  palm  on  high 

Fills  yonder  gourd,  as  slowly  it  distils. 

Grows  sour  at  once  if  Lonrinite  pass  by. 

The  deadliest  worm  from  which  all  creatures  fly 

Fled  from  the  deadlier  venom  of  her  eye ; 

The  babe  unborn,  within  its  mother's  womb. 

Started  and  trembled  when  the  AVitch  came  nigh  ; 

And  in  the  silent  chambers  of  the  tomb. 

Death  shudder'd  her  unholy  tread  to  hear. 

And  from  the  dry  and  mouldering  bones  did  fear 

Force  a  cold  sweat,  when  I^rrinite  was  near. 

6. 

Power  made  her  haughty :  by  ambition  fired. 

Ere  long  to  mightier  mischiefs  she  aspired. 

The  Calls  >,  who  o'er  Cities  rule  unseen. 

Each  in  her  own  domain  a  Dem(m  Queen, 

And  there  adored  with  blood  and  human  life. 

They  knew  her,  and  in  their  accurst  employ 

She  stirrM  up  neighbouring  states  to  mortal  strife. 

Sani,  the  dreadful  God,  who  rides  abroad 

Upon  the  King  of  the  Ravens «,  to  destroy 

The  offending  sons  of  men,  when  his  four  hands 

Were  weary  with  their  toil,  would  let  her  do 

His  work  of  vengeance  upon  guilty  lands ; 

And  Lorrinite,  at  his  commandment,  knew 

When  the  ripe  earthquake  should  be  loosed,  and  where 

To  point  its  course.     And  in  the  baneful  air 

The  pregnant  seeds  of  death  he  bade  her  strew. 

All  deadly  plagues  and  pestilence  to  brew. 

The  Locusts  were  her  army,  and  their  bands. 

Where'er  she  tum'd  her  skinny  finger,  flew. 

The  floods  in  ruin  roU'd  at  her  commands  ; 

And  when,  in  time  of  drought,  the  husbandman 

Beheld  the  gather'd  rain  about  to  fall, 

Her  breath  would  drive  it  to  the  desert  sands. 

While  in  the  marshes*  parch 'd  and  gaping  soil 


the  malady  which  they  have  caused,  if  it  be  not  come  to  the 
last  extremity.  And  of  many  remedies  which  they  use  to  re- 
store  health  to  the  sufferers,  there  is  one  very  extraordinary, 
which  Is,  that  the  witch  casts  something  out  of  her  mouth, 
like  the  grain  of  a  pomegranate,  which  is  believed  to  be  a 
part  of  the  heart  she  had  eaten.  The  patient  picks  it  up  im- 
mediately, as  part  of  his  own  intestines,  and  greedily  swallows 
it  i  and  by  this  means,  as  if  his  heart  was  replaced  in  his 
body,  he  recovers  by  degrees  his  health.  I  dare  not  assure 
you  of  these  things  as  certainly  true,  not  having  myself  seen 
them,  surpassing  as  they  do  the  course  of  nature.  If  they  are 
as  is  said,  it  can  be  only  in  appearance,  by  the  illusions  of  the 
devil;  and  if  the  afflicted  recover  actually  their  health,  it  is 
because  the  same  devil  ceases  to  torment  them.  Without 
dwelling  longer  upon  these  curious  speculations,  —  the  witch 
having  given  hopes  that  she  would  cure  the  patient,  the 
officers  promised  that  she  should  receive  no  injury,  and  they 
were  both  sent  home ;  but  an  archer  was  set  over  her  at  a 
gwu^«  that  she  might  not  escape — Piftro  Delia  VaUe. 

1  The  Calls  and  Pandaris  are  the  Protectresses  of  cities  ; 
each  city  has  its  own.  They  address  prayers  to  these  tutelary 
divinities,  and  build  temples  to  them,  offering  to  them  blood 
in  sacrifice,  and  sometimes  human  victims.  These  objects  of 
worship  are  not  immortal,  and  they  take  their  name  from  the 
ci^  over  which  they  preside,  or  from  the  form  in  which  they 
are  represented.  They  are  commonly  framed  of  a  gigantic 
stature,  having  several  arms,  and  the  head  surrounded  with 
flames;  several  fierce  animals  are  also  placed  under  their 
ittL—'Somterat, 


The  rice-roots  by  the  searching  Sun  were  dried, 

And  in  lean  groups,  assembled  at  the  aide 

Of  the  empty  tank,  the  cattle  diopt  and  died; 

And  Famine,  at  her  bidding,  wasted  wMe 

The  wretched  land,  till,  in  the  public  way. 

Promiscuous  where  the  dead  and  dying  lay, 

Dogs  fed  on  human  bones  in  the  open  light  of  day. 

7. 

Her  secret  cell  the  accursed  Arvalan, 

In  quest  of  vengeance  sought,  and  thus  began. 

Mighty  mother  I  mother  wise  1 

Revenge  me  on  my  enemies. 

LORRIKITK. 

Comest  thou,  son,  for  aid  to  me  ? 

Tell  me  who  have  ii^ured  thee. 

Where  they  are,  and  who  they  be  : 

Of  the  Earth,  or  of  the  Sea, 

Or  of  the  aerial  company  ? 

Earth,  nor  Sea,  nor  Air  is  free 

From  the  powers  .who  wait  on  me. 

And  my  tremendous  witchery. 

ARVALAN. 

She  for  whom  so  ill  I  sped. 
Whom  my  Father  deeraeth  dead, 

Lives,  for  Marriataly*8  aid 

From  the  water  saved  the  Maid. 

In  hatred  I  desire  her  still. 

And  in  revenge  would  have  my  wilL 

A  Deveta  with  wings  of  blue. 

And  sword  whose  edge  even  now  I  rue. 

In  a  Ship  of  Heaven  on  high. 

Pilots  her  along  the  sky. 

Where  they  voyage  thou  canst  tell. 

Mistress  of  the  mighty  spelL 


*  Major  Moor  has  a  curious  remark  upon  this  sul^ect:— 
"  Sani  being  among  the  astrologers  of  India,  as  well  as  villi 
their  sapient  brethren  of  Europe,  a  planet  of  mabgasat 
aspects,  the  ill-omened  raven  may  be  deemed  a  fit  Fakam  Car 
such  a  dreaded  being.  But  this  is  not,  1  think,  a  suflkksS 
reason  for  the  conspicuous  introduction  of  the  raven  into  the 
mythological  machinery  of  the  Hindu  system,  to  accurate,  so 
connected,  and  so  complete  in  all  its  parts ;  although  the 
Investigations  that  it  hath  hitherto  undergone  have  noC  Wly 
developed  or  reached  such  points  of  perfection.  Now  let  ne 
ask  the  reason,  why,  both  in  England  and  in  India,  the  ravca 
is  so  rare  a  bird.  It  breeds  every  year,  like  the  crow,  and  1« 
much  longer  lived  ;  and  while  the  latter  bird  abounds  every* 
where,  to  a  degree  bordering  on  nuisance,  a  pair  of  raven*, 
for  they  are  seldom  seen  singly  or  in  trios,  are  scarcely  found 
duplicated  in  any  place.  Perhaps  take  England  or  Indu 
over,  two  pair  of  ravens  will  not  be  found,  on  an  average,  m 
the  extent  of  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  acres.  I  know  not, 
for  I  write  where  1  have  no  access  to  books,  if  our  nitfnn"'*' 
have  sought  the  theory  of  this ;  or  whether  it  may  have  fine 
occurred  to  me,  which  it  did  while  contemplating  the  character 
and  attributes  of  Sani,  that  the  raven  deatroyi  Its  young;  aad 
if  this  notion  be  well  founded,  and  on  no  other  can  I  accontt 
for  the  rareness  of  the  annual  breeding  loug-Uved  raven,  ve 
shall  at  once  see  the  propriety  of  symbolising  it  with  Satora. 
or  Kronos.  or  Time,  devouring  or  destroying  his  own  off> 
spring."  —  Moor's  Hindu  Panikeon^  p.  31 1 . 

"  It  is  remarked  by  Naturalists,  that  young  ravens  are  for- 
saken before  they  are  fledged ;  and  therefbce  they  wouM 
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8. 

At  this  the  Witch,  through  ahrivcll'd  lips  and  thin, 

Sent  forth  a  sound  half-whistle  and  half-hiss. 

Two  winged  Hands  came  in. 

Armless  and  bodiless. 

Bearing  a  globe  of  liquid  crystal,  set 

In  frame  as  diamond  bright,  yet  black  as  jet 

A  thousand  eyes  were  qucnch'd  in  endless  night 

To  form  that  magic  globe  J ;  for  Lorrinite 

Had,  from  their  sockets,  drawn  the  liquid  sight. 

And  kneaded  it,  with  re-creating  skill, 

Into  this  organ  of  her  mighty  wilL 

Look  in  yonder  orb,  she  cried. 

Tell  me  what  is  there  descried. 

9. 

ARTALAN. 

A  mountain  top,  in  clouds  of  light 

Enveloped  rises  on  my  sight ; 

Thence  a  cataract  rushes  down. 

Hung  with  many  a  rainbow  crown ; 

Light  and  clouds  /;onceal  its  head  ; 

Below,  a  silver  Lake  is  spread ; 

Uiwn  its  shores  a  Bower  I  see. 

Fit  home  for  blessed  company.  ■ 

See  they  come  forward, . .  one,  two,  three, . . 

The  last  a  Maiden, ...  it  is  she  ! 

The  foremost  shakes  his  wings  of  blue, 

'Tis  he  whase  sword  even  yet  I  rue  ; 

And  in  that  other  one  I  know 

The  visage  of  my  deadliest  foe. 

Mother,  let  thy  magic  might 

Arm  me  for  the  mortal  fight ; 

Helm  and  shield  and  mail  afford. 

Proof  against  his  dreadi>d  sword. 

Then  will  I  invade  their  seat. 

Then  shall  vengeance  be  complete. 


ctaiTp,  If  ProTidence  had  not  appointed  that  the  scrap*  of  raw 
meat  dropt  round  the  nett  thould  engender  maggott  and 
worms  which  serve  to  support  them  till  they  are  in  a  condition 
to  rove  for  food.  And  thus  it  is  He  feedeth  the  ravens." — 
From  an  old  Magazine. 

>  A  similar  invention  occurs  In  Dr.  Beaumont's  Psyche,  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  poems  in  our  language.  1  am  far 
from  claiming  any  merit  for  such  inventions,  which  no  man 
can  value  more  cheaply. —but.  such  as  it  is.  I  am  not  beholden 
fur  it  to  this  forgotten  writer,  whose  strange,  long,  but  by  no 
means  uninteresting  work  I  had  never  read  till  after  two  edi- 
tioDS  of  Kehama  were  printed :  — 

A  stately  mirror's  all^enaroell'd  case 

The  second  was  ;  no  crystal  ever  yet 
Smiled  with  such  pureness :  never  ladies'  glass 

Its  owner  flatter'd  with  so  smooth  a  cheat. 
Nor  could  Narcissus'  fount  with  such  delight 
Into  his  fair  destruction  him  invite. 

For  He  in  that  and  self-love  being  drown'd, 
Agenor  from  him  pluck'd  his  doting  eyes. 

And,  shuffled  in  her  fragments,  having  found 
Old  Jezebel's,  he  stole  the  dog's  due  prize. 

Goliath's  staring  basins  too  he  got. 

Which  he  with  Pharaoh's  all  together  put. 

But  not  content  with  these,  from  Phaethon, 

From  Joab,  Icarus,  Nebuchadnezzar, 
From  Philip  and  his  world-devouring  son. 

Frofin  Sylla,  Cataline,  TuUy,  Posnpey,  Csesar, 


10. 

LORftlNITK. 

Spirits  who  obey  my  will. 
Hear  him,  and  his  wish  f^ilfll  I 

So  spake  the  mighty  Witch,  nor  fiirther  spell 

Needed ;  anon  a  sound,  like  8mother*d  thunder,  • 

Was  heard,  slow  rolling  under ; 

The  solid  pavement  of  the  cell 

Quaked,  heaved,  and  cleft  asunder. 

And  at  the  feet  of  Arvalan  display'd, 

Helmet  and  mail,  and  shield  and  scymitar,  were  laid. 

n. 

The  Asuras,  often  put  to  flight 

And  scatter'd  In  the  fields  of  light 

By  their  foes*  celestial  might. 

Forged  this  enchanted  armour  for  the  fight. 

*Mid  fires  intense  did  they  anneal, 

In  mountain  furnaces,  the  quivering  steel, 

Till,  trembling  through  each  deepening  hue, 

It  settled  in  a  midnight  blue  ; 

Last  they  cast  it,  to  aslake, 

In  the  penal  icy  lake. 

Then  they  consigned  it  to  the  Giant  brood  ; 

And  while  they  forged  the  impenetrable  arms, 

The  Evil  Powers,  to  oversee  them,  stood. 

And  there  imbued 

The  work  of  Giant  strength  with  magic  charms. 

Foul  Arvalan,  with  joy,  survey'd 

The  crescent  sabre's  cloudy  blade. 

With  deeper  joy  the  impervious  mail. 

The  shield  and  helmet  of  avail. 

Soon  did  he  himself  array. 

And  bade  her  speed  him  on  his  way. 


From  Herod.  Cleopatra,  and  Sejanus, 
From  Agrippina  and  Domltianus, 

And  many  surly  stoics,  theirs  he  pull'd ; 

Whose  proudest  humours  having  drained  out, 
He  blended  in  a  large  and  polish 'd  mould ; 

Which  up  he  flll'd  with  what  from  Heaven  he  brought. 
In  extract  of  those  looks  of  Lucifer, 
In  which  against  his  God  he  breathed  war. 

Then  to  the  North,  that  glassy  kingdom,  where 

Establish'd  frost  and  ice  for  ever  reign. 
He  sped  his  course,  and  meeting  Boreas  there, 

Pray'd  him  his  liquid  mixture  to  restrain. 
When  lo  I  as  Boreas  oped  his  mouth  and  blew 
For  his  command,  the  slime  all  solid  grew. 

Thus  was  the  mirror  forged,  and  contaln*d 

The  vigour  of  those  self-admiring  eyes 
Agenor's  witchcraft  into  it  had  straln'd ; 

A  dangerous  juncture  of  proud  fkllacies  ; 
Whose  fair  looks  so  enamour'd  him.  that  he 
Thrice  having  kiu'd  it,  named  it  Philanty. 

Inchanted  Psyche  ravishM  was  to  see 

The  Glass  herself  upon  herself  reflect 
With  trebled  majesty.    The  sun,  when  he 

Is  by  Aurora's  roseate  fingers  deckt. 
Views  not  his  repercussed  self  so  fair 
Upon  the  eastern  main,  as  she  did  here. 
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12. 

Then  she  led  him  to  the  den. 

Where  her  chariot,  night  and  day, 

Stood  hames8*d  ready  for  the  way. 

Two  Dragons,  yoked  in  adamant,  convey 

The  magic  car ;  from  either  collar  sprung 

An  adamantine  rib,  which  met  in  air, 

O'er-arch'd,  and  crost  and  bent  diverging  there. 

And  firmly  in  its  arc  upbore. 

Upon  their  brazen  necks,  the  seat  of  power. 

Arvalan  mounts  the  car,  and  in  his  hand 

Receives  the  magic  reins  from  Lorrinite ; 

The  dragons,  long  obedient  to  command, 

Their  ample  sails  expand ; 

Like  steeds  well-broken  to  fair  lady's  hand, 

They  feel  the  reins  of  might, 
And  up  the  northern  sky  begin  their  flight 

13. 

Son  of  the  Wicked,  doth  thy  soul  delight 

To  think  its  hour  of  vengeance  now  is  nigh  ? 

Lo  I  where  the  fer-off  light 

Of  Indra*s  palace  flashes  on  his  sight. 

And  Meru's  heavenly  summit  shines  on  high, 

With  clouds  of  glory  bright. 

Amid  the  dark-blue  sky. 

Already,  in  his  hope,  doth  he  espy. 

Himself  secure  in  mail  of  tenfold  charms, 

Ereenia  writhing  from  the  magic  blade. 

The  Father  sent  to  bear  his  Curse, . .  the  Maid 

Resisting  vainly  in  his  impious  arms. 

14. 

Ah,  Sinner  !  whose  anticipating  soul 

Incurs  the  guilt  even  when  the  crime  is  spared  1 

Joyous  toward  Meru*s  summit  on  he  fared. 

While  the  twin  Dragons,  rising  as  he  guides. 

With  steady  flight,  steer  northward  for  the  pole. 

Anon,  with  irresistible  controul. 
Force  mightier  far  than  his  arrests  their  course ; 
It  wn)ught  as  though  a  Power  unseen  had  caught 

Their  adamantine  yokes  to  drag  them  on. 

Straight  on  they  bend  their  way,  and  now,  in  vain, 

Upward  doth  Arvalan  direct  the  rein  ; 

The  rein  of  magic  might  avails  no  more. 

Bootless  its  strength  against  that  unseen  Power 

That  in  their  mid  career, 

Hath  seized  the  Chariot  and  the  Charioteer. 

With  hands  resisting,  and  down-pressing  feet 

Upon  their  hold  insisting. 

He  struggles  to  maintain  his  difilcult  seat. 

Seeking  in  vain  with  that  strange  Power  to  vie. 

Their  doubled  speed  the  affrighted  Dragons  try. 

Forced  in  a  stream  from  whence  was  no  retreat, 

Strong  as  they  are,  behold  them  whirl'd  along. 

Headlong,  with  useless  pennons,  through  the  sky. 

15. 
What  Power  was  that,  which,  with  resistless  might, 

Foil'd  the  dread  magic  thus  of  Lorrinite  ? 

*Twa8  all-commanding  Nature  . .  They  were  here 

Within  the  sphere  of  the  adamantine  rocks 

Which  gird  Mount  Meru  round,  as  far  below 

That  heavenly  height  where  Ganges  hath  its  birth 

Involved  in  clouds  and  light. 

So  tar  above  its  roots  of  ice  and  snow. 


16. 


On. 


on  they  roll . .  rapt  headlong  they  roll  oo; . . 

The  lost  canoe,  less  rapidly  than  this, 

Down  the  precipitous  stream  is  whirl'd  along 

To  the  brink  of  Niagara's  dread  abyss. 

On  . .  on  they  roll,  and  now,  with  shivering  shock, 

Are  dash'd  against  the  rock  that  girds  the  Pule. 

Down  from  his  shatter'd  mail  the  unhappy  Soul 

Is  dropt, . .  ten  thousand  thousand  fathoms  down, . . . 

Till  in  an  ice-rift,  'mid  the  eternal  snow. 

Foul  Arvalan  is  stopt.     There  let  him  howl. 

Groan  there, . .  and  there  with  unavailing  moan. 

For  aid  on  his  Almighty  Father  odL 

17. 

All  human  sounds  are  lo9t 

Amid  those  deserts  of  perpetual  troet, 

Old  Winter's  drear  domain. 
Beyond  the  limits  of  the  living  World, 

Beyond  Kchama's  reign. 

Of  utterance  and  of  motion  soon  bereft. 

Frozen  to  the  ice-rock,  there  behold  him  lie. 

Only  the  painfiil  sense  of  Being  left, 

A  Spirit  who  must  feel,  and  cannot  die. 

Bleaching  and  bare  beneath  the  polar  sky. 


xn. 

THE  SACRIFICE  COMPLETED. 

1. 

O  TK  who,  by  the  Lake 

On  Meru  Mount,  partake 

The  joys  which  Heaven  hath  destined  for  the  bint. 

Swift,  swift,  the  moments  fly, 

The  silent  hours  go  by. 

And  ye  must  leave  your  dear  abode  of  rest 

O  wretched  Man,  prepare 

Again  thy  Curse  to  bear  ! 

Prepare,  O  wretched  Maid,  for  ftirther  woe  I 

The  fatal  hour  draws  near. 

When  Indra's  heavenly  sphere 

Must  own  the  Tyrant  of  the  World  below. 

To-day  the  hundredth  Steed, 

At  Seeva's  shrine  must  bleed. 

The  dreadful  sacrifice  is  tall  tu-day  ; 

Nor  man  nor  God  hath  power. 

At  this  momentous  hour. 

Again  to  save  the  Swerga  from  his  sway. 

Fresh  woes,  O  Maid  divine. 

Fresh  trials  must  be  thine : 

And  what  must  thou,  Ladurlad,  yet  endure  I 

But  let  your  hearts  be  strong, 

And  rise  against  all  wrong. 

For  Providence  is  just,  and  virtue  is  secure. 


They,  little  deeming  that  the  fktal  day 

Was  come,  beheld  where  through  the  morning  sky 

A  Ship  of  Heaven  drew  nigh. 

Onward  they  watch  it  steer  its  steady  flight ; 

Till  wondering,  they  espy 

Old  Casyapa,  the  She  of  Qodi,  alight. 
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But  when  Ereenia  saw  the  Sire  appear, 

At  that  unwonted  and  unwelcome  sight 

His  heart  received  a  sudden  shock  of  fear : 

Thy  presence  doth  its  doleful  tiding  tell, 

0  Father !  cried  the  startled  Glendovccr, 
The  dreadful  hour  is  near  I  I  know  it  well ! 
Not  for  less  import  would  the  Sire  of  Gods 

Forsake  his  ancient  and  august  abodes. 

3. 

Even  so,  serene  the  immortal  Sire  replies ; 

Soon  like  an  earthquake  will  ye  feel  the  blow 

Which  consummates  the  mighty  sacrifice : 

And  this  World,  and  its  Heaven,  and  all  therein. 

Are  then  Kehama's.     To  the  second  ring 

Of  these  seven  Spheres,  the  Swerga-Klng, 

Even  now,  prepares  for  flight. 

Beyond  the  circle  of  the  conquer'd  world, 

Beyond  the  R^vjah's  might 

Ocean,  that  clips  this  inmost  of  the  Spheres, 

And  girds  it  round  with  everlasting  roar. 

Set  like  a  gem  appears 

Within  that  bending  shore. 

Thither  fly  all  the  Sons  of  heavenly  race : 

1  too  forsake  mine  ancient  dwelling-place. 
And  now,  O  Child  and  Father,  ye  must  go : 

Take  up  the  burthen  of  your  woe. 

And  wander  once  again  below. 

With  patient  heart  hold  onward  to  the  end, . . . 

Be  true  unto  yourselves  ^  and  bear  in  mind 

That  every  God  is  still  the  good  Man's  friend ; 

And  when  the  Wicked  have  their  day  assign 'd. 

Then  they  who  suffer  bravely  save  mankind. 

4. 

Oh  tell  me,  cried  Ereenia,  for  from  thee 

Nought  can  be  hidden,  when  the  end  will  be ! 

Seek  not  to  know,  old  Casyapa  replied. 

What  pleaseth  Heaven  to  hide. 

Dark  is  the  abyss  of  Time, 

But  light  enough  to  guide  your  steps  is  given ; 

Whatever  weal  or  woe  betide. 

Turn  never  from  the  way  of  truth  aside. 

And  leave  the  event,  in  holy  hope,  to  Heaven. 

The  moment  is  at  hand,  no  more  delay. 

Ascend  the  etherial  bark,  and  go  your  way ; 

And  Ye,  of  heavenly  nature,  follow  me. 

5. 
The  will  of  Heaven  be  done,  Ladurlad  cried, 

Nor  more  the  man  replied ; 

But  placed  his  daughter  in  the  etherial  bark, 

Then  took  his  scat  beside. 

I  The  passage  in  which  Menu  exhorts  a  witness  to  speak 
the  truth  is  one  of  the  few  sublime  ones  in  his  Institutes. 
**  The  soul  itself  is  its  own  witness  ;  the  soul  itself  is  its  own 
refuge  ;  offend  not  thy  conscious  soul,  the  supreme  internal 
witness  of  men !  .  .  The  sinful  hare  said  in  their  hearts,  none 
see  us.  Yes,  the  gods  distinctly  see  them,  and  so  does  the 
spirit  within  their  breasts. .  .  The  guardian  deities  of  the  fir- 
mament, of  the  earth,  of  the  waters,  of  the  human  heart,  of 
the  moon,  of  the  sun,  and  of  fire,  of  punishment  after  death, 
of  the  winds,  of  nights,  of  both  twilights,  and  of  Justice,  per- 
fectly know  the  state  of  all  spirits  clothed  with  bodies. .  .  O 
friend  to  virtue !  that  supreme  Spirit,  tehu:k  thou  beUevest 


There  was  no  word  at  parting,  no  adieu. 

Down  Arom  that  empyreal  height  they  flew: 

One  groan  Ladurlad  breathed,  yet  utter'd  not. 

When,  to  his  heart  and  brain. 

The  flery  Curse  again  like  lightning  shot 

And  now  on  earth  the  Sire  and  Child  alight. 

Up  soar'd  the  Ship  of  Heaven,  and  sail'd  away  fhim 

sight 

6. 

O  ye  immortal  Bowers, 

Where  hitherto  the  Hours 

Have  led  their  dance  of  happiness  for  aye. 

With  what  a  sense  of  woe 

Do  ye  expect  the  blow. 

And  see  your  heavenly  dwellers  driven  away ! 

Lo !  where  the  aunnay-birds  2  of  graceful  mien, 

Whose  milk-white  forms  were  seen. 

Lovely  as  Nymphs,  your  ancient  trees  between, 

And  by  your  silent  springs, 

With  melancholy  cry 

Now  spread  unwilling  vdngs ; 

Their  stately  necks  reluctant  they  protend. 

And  through  the  sullen  sky. 

To  other  worlds,  their  mournful  progress  bend. 

7. 

The  affrighted  gales  to-day 

0*er  their  beloved  streams  no  longer  play. 

The  streams  of  Paradise  have  ceased  to  flow; 

The  Fountain-Tree  withholds  its  diamond  shower. 

In  this  portentous  hour, . . . 

This  dolorous  hour, . . .  this  universal  woe. 

Where  is  the  Palace,  whose  far-flashing  beams. 

With  streaks  and  streams  of  ever- varying  light, 

Brighten'd  the  polar  night 

Around  the  frozen  North's  extrcmest  shore  ? 

Gone  like  a  morning  rainbow, . . .  like  a  dream, . . . 

A  star  that  shoots  and  falls,  and  then  is  seen  no  more. 

8. 

Now  t  now ! . . .  Before  the  Golden  Palaces, 

The  Bramin  strikes  the  inevitable  hour. 

The  fatal  blow  is  given. 

That  over  Earth  and  Heaven 

Confirms  the  Almighty  Rajah  in  his  power. 

All  evU  Spirits  then. 

That  roam  the  World  about. 

Or  wander  through  the  sky. 

Set  up  a  joyful  shout 

The  Asuras  and  the  Giants  join  the  cry; 

The  damn'd  in  Padalon  acclaim 

Their  hoped  Deliverer's  name ; 

Heaven  trembles  with  the  thunder-drowning  sound ; 

one  and  the  same  with  thy$e(f,  resides  in  thy  bosom  perpeto- 
ally,  and  is  an  all-knowing  inspector  of  thy  goodness  or  of  thy 
wickedness.  If  thou  beest  not  at  variance,  by  speaking  laliely, 
with  Yama,  the  subduer  of  all,with  ValraswaU  the  punlsher, 
with  that  great  Divinity  who  dwells  in  thy  breast,— go  not 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  river  Ganga,  nor  to  the  plains  of  Guru, 
for  thou  hast  no  need  of  expiation.'*— Ch.  viii.  pp.  84,85,  sa 
91, 92. 

>  The  Aunnays  act  a  considerable  part  in  the  history  of  the 
Nella  Ki^ah.  an  amusing  romance,  for  a  translation  of  which 
we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Kindersley.  They  are  milk-white, 
and  remarkable  for  the  gracefulness  of  their  walk. 
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Back  starts  aflHgtated  Ocean  fh>m  the  shore, 
And  the  adamantine  vaults  and  brazen  floor 

Of  Hell  are  shaken  with  the  roar. 

Up  rose  the  Ri^ah  through  the  conquered  sky. 

To  seize  the  Swerga  for  his  proud  abode ; 

Myriads  of  evil  Genii  round  him  fly, 

As  royally  on  wings  of  winds  he  rode. 

And  scaled  high  Heaven,  triumphant  like  a  God. 


xnL 

THE  RETREAT. 


1. 

Around  her  Father's  neck  the  Maiden  locked 

Her  arms,  when  that  portentous  blow  was  given ; 

Clinging  to  him  she  heard  the  dread  uproar, 

And  felt  the  shuddering  shock  which  ran  through 

Heaven ; 

Earth  underneath  them  rock*d. 

Her  strong  foundations  heaving  in  commotion. 

Such  as  wild  winds  upraise  in  raving  Ocean, 

As  though  the  solid  base  were  rent  asunder. 

And  lo !  where,  storming  the  astonish'd  sky, 

Kehama  and  his  evil  host  ascend  ! 

Before  them  rolls  the  thunder. 

Ten  thousand  thousand  lightnings  round  them  fly, 

Upward  the  lengthening  pageantries  aspire. 
Leaving  firom  Earth  to  Heaven  a  widening  wake  of  flre. 

2. 

"When  the  wild  uproar  was  at  length  allay'd. 

And  Earth  recovering  from  the  shock  was  still. 

Thus  to  her  father  spake  the  imploring  Maid : 

Oh  !  by  the  love  which  we  so  long  have  borne 

Each  other,  and  we  ne'er  shall  cease  to  bear, . . . 

Oh !  by  the  sufferings  we  have  shared. 

And  must  not  cease  to  share, . . 

One  boon  I  supplicate  in  this  dread  hour. 

One  consolation  in  this  hour  of  woe  I 

Father,  thou  hast  it  in  thy  power. 

Thou  wilt  not.  Father,  sure  refuse  me  now 

The  only  comfort  my  poor  heart  can  know. 

3. 
O  dearest,  dearest  Kailyal !  with  a  smile 
Of  tenderness  and  anguish,  he  replied, 

1  The  Burgkutt  or  Banian,  often  measures  Trom  twenty-four 
to  thirty  feet  in  girth.  It  is  distinguished  from  every  other 
tree  hitherto  known,  by  the  Tcry  peculiar  circumstance  of 
throwing  out  roou  fh>m  all  its  branches.  These,  being  pen- 
dent and  perfectly  lax,  in  time  reach  the  ground,  which  they 
penetrate,  and  ultimately  become  substantial  props  to  the  Tery 
massy  horisontal  boughs,  which,  but  for  such  a  support,  must 
either  be  stopt  in  their  growth,  or  give  way  from  their  own 
weight.  Bfany  of  these  quondam  roots,  changing  their  out- 
ward appearance  fh>m  a  brown  rough  rind  to  a  regular  bark, 
not  unlike  that  of  the  beech.  Increase  to  a  great  diameter. 
They  may  be  often  seen  from  four  to  five  feet  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  In  a  true  perpendicular  line.  An  obsenrer,  ignorant 
of  their  nature,  might  think  them  artiBcial,  and  that  they 
bad  been  placed  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  boughs 
in  which  they  originated.  They  proceed  ttom  all  the 
branches  Isditcriminately,  whether  near  or  Ur  removed  fhxn 


0  best  beloved,  and  to  be  loved  the  be*t» 
Best  worthy, . .  set  thy  duteous  heart  at  rest 

1  know  thy  wish,  and  let  what  will  betide. 

Ne'er  will  I  leave  thee  wilfully  again. 

My  soul  is  strengthcn'd  to  endure  its  pain ; 

Be  thou  in  all  my  wanderings,  still  my  guide ; 

Be  thou,  in  all  my  sufferings,  at  my  side. 

4. 

The  Maiden,  at  those  welcome  words,  imprest 

A  passionate  kiss  uiK>n  her  Other's  cheek ! 

They  luok'd  around  them  then  as  if  to  seek 

Where  they  should  turn.  North,  South,  or  East,  or 

West, 

Wherever  to  their  vagrant  feet  scem'd  best 

But,  turning  from  the  view  her  mournful  eyes, 

Oh,  whither  should  we  wander,  Kailyal  cries. 

Or  wherefore  seek  in  vain  a  place  of  rest  ? 

Have  we  not  here  the  Earth  beneath  our  tread 

Heaven  overhead, 

A  brook  that  winds  through  this  sequester'd  glade, 

And  yonder  woods,  to  yield  us  fruit  and  shade  ? 

The  little  all  our  wants  require  is  nigh  ; 

Hope  we  have  none ; . .  why  travel  on  in  fear  ? 

We  cannot  fly  from  Fate,  and  Fate  will  find  us  here. 

6. 

'Twas  a  fair  scene  wherein  they  stood, 

A  green  and  sunny  glade  amid  the  wood. 

And  in  the  midst  an  aged  Banian  grew.  ■ 

It  was  a  goodly  sight  to  see 

That  venerable  tree. 

For  o'er  the  lawn,  irregularly  spread. 

Fifty  straight  columns  propt  its  lofty  head ; 

And  many  a  long  depending  shoot« 

Seeking  to  strike  its  root. 

Straight  like  a  plummet,  grew  towards  the  ground. 

Some  on  the  lower  boughs  which  crost  their  way, 

Fixing  their  bearded  fibres,  round  and  roimd. 

With  many  a  ring  and  wild  contortion  wound ; 

Some  to  the  passing  wind  at  times,  with  tway 

Of  gentle  motion  swung ; 

Others  of  younger  growth,  unmoved,  were  himg 

Like  stone-drops  from  the  cavern's  fretted  height; 

Beneath  was  smooth  and  fair  to  sight. 

Nor  weeds  nor  briars  deform'd  the  natural  floor. 

And  through  the  leafy  cope  which  bower*d  it  o'er 

Came  gleams  of  chequer'd  light. 

So  like  a  temple  did  It  seem,  that  there 

A  pious  heart's  first  impulse  would  be  prayer. 

the  ground.  They  appear  like  new  swabs,  such  as  are  tai  ose 
on  board  ships ;  howerer.  few  reach  sufficiently  low  to  take 
hold  of  the  soil,  except  those  of  the  lower  branchet.  I  have 
seen  some  do  so  from  a  great  height,  but  they  were  thin,  aad 
did  not  promise  well.  Many  of  the  ramificationa  pendeai 
firom  the  higher  boughs  are  seen  to  turn  round  the  lover 
branches,  but  without  any  obvious  effect  on  cither ;  posailily, 
however,  they  may  derive  sustenance,  even  f^tmi  that  partial 
mode  of  communication.  The  height  of  a  full-frown  Baniaa 
may  be  ftrom  sixty  to  eighty  feet ;  and  many  of  them,  I  am 
fully  confident,  cover  at  least  two  acres.  Their  leaves  are 
simihur  to,  but  rather  larger  than,  those  of  the  laurel.  The 
wood  of  the  trunk  is  used  only  for  ftiel ;  it  Is  light  and  hriltk ; 
but  the  pillars  formed  by  the  roots  are  valuable,  befag  ex- 
tremely elastic  and  light,  working  with  ease,  and  posaessioff 

great  toughness :  it  resembles  a  good  kind  of  ash Oria^ 

FMd  Sportt,  vol.  il.  p.ll3. 
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6. 

A  brook,  with  easy  current,  murmur  d  near ; 

Water  so  C(X)l  juid  cleiu* 

The  peasant**  ilrink  not  from  the  humble  well, 

Which  thry  with  sacritice  of  niral  pride. 

Have  wfddcd  to  the  coeoa-grove  beside  ;* 

Nor  tanks  •'  of  costliest  masonry  dispense 

To  those  in  towns  who  dwell. 

The  wi>rk  of  Kin^s,  in  their  beneficence. 

Fed  by  |ierp<'tual  springs,  a  small  la^^oon, 

Pellucid  deep  and  still,  in  srilence  joined 

d  sweird  the  passing  stream.   Like  bumi^h'd  steel 

Glowin;;,  it  lay  lx.>neath  the  eye  of  noon  ; 

And  when  the  breezes  in  their  play. 

Ruffled  the  darkening  surface,  then  with  gleam 

Of  sudden  light,  around  the  lotuii  ^  stem 


*  *'  It  if  a  genera]  practice,  that,  when  a  plantation  ii  made,  a 
^ell  ihould  be  dug  at  one  of  its  sides.  The  well  and  the  tope 
^re  married ;  a  ceremony  at  which  all  the  villajre  attends,  and 
^  n  which  often  much  money  is  expendtxi.  The  well  is  con- 
^tdpred  as  the  liusiiand.  as  its  waters,  which  are  copiously 
'urniiihiHl  to  the  younf;  trees  during  tlie  first  hot  season,  are 
^Mipposed  to  cherish  and  impregnate  them.     Tliough  vanity 

superstition  are  evidently  the  liasis  of  these  institutions, 
wo  cannot  help  admiring  their  effects,  so  beautifully 
^^numenting  a  torrid  country,  and  affording  such  general 
nivenience." —  Oriental  Sports,  p.  10. 

*  "  Some  of  these  tanks  are  of  very  great  extent,  often 
ivering  eight  or  ten  acres;  and,  besides  having  steps  of 

^vasonry,  perhaps  fifty  or  sixtv  feet  in  breadth,  are  faced 

'>»Ub  brickwork,  plastered  in  the  moat  substantial  manner. 

*The  comers  are  generally  ornamented  with  round  or  polygon 

^Mvilions  of  a  neat  appearance."  —  OricHtal  Sports,  vol.  11. 

^.116. 

**  There  are  two  kinds  of  tanks,  which  we  confound  under 

^ane  common  name,  though  nothing  can  be  more  different. 

*The  first  is  the  Erajft  which  is  formed  by  throwing  a  mound 

^r  bank  across  a  valley  or  hollow  ground,  so  that  the  rain 

'>»ater  collect*  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  and  is  let  out 

^Mi  the  lower  part  hy  sluices,  for  the  purp<»ses  of  cultivation. 

^The  i»ther  kind  is  the  Cutitm,  which  is  formed  by  digging  out 

^Jie  earth,  and  is  destined  for  supplyhig  the  inhabitants  with 

Crater  for  donie)>tic  purpo!<i's.     The   Cnlams  are  very  fre- 

^^tM'ntly  lined  on  all  the  ftiur  sides  with  cut  stone,  and  are  the 

lust  eli-gant  works  of  the  natives."  —  Buchanan. 

*■  Whf  re  there  are  no  springs  or  rivers  to  furnish  them  with 

rater,  as  it  is  in  the  noithern  parts,  where  there  arc  but  two 

three  springs,  ihcy  supply  this  defect  by  saving  of  rain  water ; 

rbicb  they  do  by  casting  up  great  lianks  in  convenient  places, 

stop  and  contain  the  rains  that  fall,  and  so  save  it  till  they 

ive  ocvraiiou  to  let  it  out  into  the  fields.    They  are  made 

^"NHindiug  like  a  C  .  or  half-moon.    Every  town  has  oneof  these 

B^jonds,  which,  if  they  cm  but  get  filled  with  water,  they  count 

ir  com  is  as  g<M)d  as  in  the  barn.    It  was  no  small  work  to 

.be  ancient  inhabitants  to  make  all  these  banks,  of  which 

ii  a  great    number,  being   some   two,  some   three, 

loms  In  height,  and  in  length  some  above  a  mile,  some 

"^^H,  not  all  of  a  size.    They  are  now  xrown  over  with  great 

^reea,  and  so  seem  natural  hills.    When  they  would  use  the 

^watcr.  they  cut  a  gap  in  one  end  of  the  bunk,  and  so  draw  the 

^ater  by  little  and  little,  as  they  have  occasion,    for  the 

^vateriug  their  corn. 

•*  These  ponds,  in  dry  weather,  dry  up  quite.  If  they 
^abould  dig  these  ponds  deep,  it  would  not  be  so  convenient 
Vbr  Cbem.  It  would,  indeed,  contain  the  water  well,  but 
^ould  not  so  well,  nor  in  such  plenty,  empty  out  Itself  into 
^.heir  grounds.  In  these  ponds  are  alligators,  which,  when 
%.be  water  is  dried  up,  depart  Into  the  woods  and  down  to  the 
'divers,  and,  in  the  time  of  rains,  come  up  again  into  the 


It  rippled,  and  the  sacred  flowers  that  crown 

The  lakelet  with  their  n>seate  beauty,  ride 

In  easy  wavini;  rock'd,  from  side  to  side ; 

And  OS  the  wind  upheaves 

Their  broad  and  buoyant  weight,  tlie  glwnsy  leaves 

Flap  on  the  twinkling  waters  up  and  down. 


/. 


They  built  them  here  a  bower*,  of  jointed  cane, 

Strong  for  the  net^tiful  use,  and  light  and  long 

Was  the  slight  fhunework  renr'd,  with  little  pjun  ; 

Lithe  creepers,  then,  the  wicker  sides  supply, 

And  the  tall  jungle-grass^  fit  roofing  gave 

Beneath  the  genial  sky. 
And  here  did  Kailyal,  each  returning  day. 
Pour  forth  libations  from  the  brook  to  pay 


ponds.    They  are  but  small,  nor  do  use  to  catch  people, 
nevertheless  they  stand  in  some  fear  of  them. 

"  I'he  corn  tliey  sow  in  these  parts  is  of  that  sort  that  Is 
soonest  ripe,  fearing  le<t  their  waters  should  f.iil.  As  the  water 
dries  out  of  these  ponds,  tliey  make  u»e  of  them  for  fields, 
treading  the  mud  with  buffaloes,  and  then  sowing  rice  thereon, 
and  frequently  casting  up  water  with  scoops  on  it."  —  AJsox, 
p.  9. 

3  '*  The  lotus  abounds  in  the  numerous  lakes  and  ponds  of 
the  province  of  Garah  ;  and  wo  had  the  pleasure  of  compar- 
ing several  varieties ;  single  and  full,  white,  and  tinged  with 
deep  ur  with  faint  tints  of  red.  To  a  near  view,  the  simple 
elegance  of  the  white  lotus  gains  no  accession  of  beauty  from 
the  multiplication  of  its  petals,  nor  from  the  tinge  of  gaudy 
hue;  but  the  richest  tint  is  must  pleasing,  when  a  lake, 
covered  with  full-blown  lotus,  is  contemplated." — Journrp 
from  Mirxaput  to  Sagpur.    Asiatic  Annual  Htgister,  1806. 

-*  '*  The  materials  of  which  the»e  houses  Hr(>  made  are  always 
easy  to  bo  procured,  and  the  structure  is  so  simple,  that  a  spa- 
cious, and  by  no  means  uucumfurtablo  dwelling,  suited  to  the 
climate,  may  be  erecttxl  in  one  day.  Our  habitation,  convict- 
ing of  three  small  rooms,  and  a  hall  open  to  the  north,  in  little 
more  than  four  hours  was  in  rcjidines»  for  our  reception  ;  fifty 
or  sixty  lal)ourers  couipletc«l  it  in  tliat  time,  and  on  emergency 
could  perform  the  work  in  muth  less.  UamlK»os.  grass  for 
thatching,  and  the?  ground  rattan,  an-  all  the  materials  requi- 
site: not  a  n;ul  is  u&ed  in  the  whole  edifice.  A  row  of  strong 
bamboos,  from  cigiit  to  ten  firt  high,  are  fixed  firm  in  the 
ground,  which  describe  the  outline,  and  are  the  supp4)rt«rs  of 
the  building:  smaller  baniltoos  are  then  tieti  horizontally,  by 
strips  of  the  grouiid  rattan,  to  tliese  upright  posts:  the  walls, 
composed  of  bambot)  mats,  are  fastened  to  the  sides  with 
i  similar  ligatures:  bamboo  rafters  are  quickly  raisetl,  and  a 
I  roof  formed,  over  which  thatch  is  spread  in  regular  layers,  and 
I  bound  to  the  roof  by  filaments  of  rattan.  A  floor  of  bamboo 
'  grating  is  next  laid  in  the  inside,  elevated  tuo  or  thrtw  feet 
alwve  the  ground :  this  grating  is  supported  uu  bamboos,  and 
covered  with  mats  and  carpets.  Thus  ends  the  process, 
which  is  not  more  simple  than  effectual.  When  the  work- 
men take  pains,  a  house  of  this  sort  is  proof  againxt  very 
Inclement  weather.  We  experienciMl.  during  our  stay  at 
Meeday,  a  severe  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  but  no  water 
penetrated,  nor  thatch  escaped :  and  if  the  tempest  should 
blow  down  the  house,  llie  inhabitants  w(»nld  rtm  no  risk  of 
having  their  brains  knocked  out,  or  llieir  bones  broken ;  the 
fall  of  the  whole  fabric  would  not  crush  a  lady's  lap-dog."  — 
^ymes's  Etnbasty  to  Ava. 

^  "  In  this  district  the  long  grass  called  Jungle  is  more  pre- 
valent than  I  ever  yet  noticed.  It  rises  to  the  height  of 
seven  or  eight  feet,  and  is  topped  with  a  beautiful  white 
down,  resembling  a  swan's  feather.  It  is  the  mantle  with 
which  nature  here  covers  all  the  uncultivated  ground,  and 
once  veils  the  indolence  of  the  people  and  the  nakedness 
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The  Spirits  of  her  Sires  their  grateful  rite  ; 

In  such  libations  pour*d  in  open  glades, 

Beside  clear  streams  and  solitary  shades. 

The  Spirits  of  the  virtuous  dead  delight ' 

And  duly  here,  to  Marriataly's  praise, 

The  Maid,  as  with  an  angel's  voice  of  song, 

Poured  her  melodious  lays 

Upon  the  gales  of  even, 

And  gliding  in  religious  dance  along. 

Moved  graceful  as  the  dark-eyed  Nymphs  of  Heaven, 

Such  harmony  to  all  her  steps  was  given. 

8. 

Thus  ever.  In  her  Father's  doating  eye, 

Kailyal  perform'd  the  customary'  rite ; 

He,  patient  of  his  burning  pain  the  while, 

Beheld  her,  and  approved  her  pious  toil ; 

And  sometimes  at  the  sight 

A  melancholy  smile 

Would  gleam  upon  his  aweful  countenance. 

He  too  by  day  and  night,  and  every  hour, 

Paid  to  a  higher  Power  his  sacrifice  ; 

An  offering,  not  of  ghee,  or  fruit,  and  rice. 

Flower-crown,  or  blood  ;  but  of  a  heart  subdued, 

A  resolute,  unconquer'd  fortitude. 

An  agony  represt,  a  will  rcsign'd. 

To  her,  who,  on  her  secret  throne  reclined, 

Amid  the  Sea  of  Milk,  by  Veeshnoo's  side. 

Looks  with  an  eye  of  mercy  on  mankind. 

By  the  Preserver,  with  his  power  endued. 

There  Voomdavee  *  beholds  this  lower  clime, 

And  marks  the  silent  sufferings  of  the  good. 

To  recompense  them  in  her  own  good  time. 

9. 

O  force  of  faith  !  O  strength  of  virtuous  will  I 

Behold  him  in  his  endless  martyrdom, 

Triumphant  still  1 


their  land.  It  has  a  fine  showy  appearance,  as  it  uodulates 
in  the  wind,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea.  Nothing  but  the  want 
of  greater  variety  to  its  colour  prevents  it  from  being  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  beautiful  oltjects  In  that  rich  store  of  pro- 
ductions with  which  nature  spontaneously  supplies  the  im- 
provident natives." —  Tcnnant. 

>  "  The  Hindoos  are  enjoined  by  the  Feds  to  oflSer  a  cake, 
which  is  called  Pecnda,  to  the  ghosts  uf  their  ancestors,  as 
far  back  as  the  third  generation.  This  ceremony  is  per- 
formed on  the  day  of  the  new  moon  in  every  month.  The 
oflfbring  of  water  is  in  like  manner  commanded  to  be  per- 
formed daily ;  and  this  ceremony  is  called  Tarpan,  to  satisfy, 
to  appease.  The  souls  of  such  men  as  have  left  children  to 
continue  their  generation,  are  supposed  to  be  transported, 
immediately  upon  quitting  their  bodies,  into  a  certain  region 
called  the  Petree  Ia^^  where  they  may  continue  in  propor. 
tion  to  their  former  virtues,  provided  these  ceremonies  be 
not  neglected;  otherwise  they  are  precipitated  into  Narkt 
and  doomed  to  be  bom  again  in  the  bodies  of  unclean 
beasts ;  and  until,  by  repeated  regenerations,  all  their  sins 
are  done  away,  and  they  attain  such  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion as  will  entitle  them  to  what  is  called  Mooktre,  eternal 
salvation,  by  which  is  understood  a  release  from  future 
transmigration,  and  an  absorption  in  the  nature  of  the  god- 
head, who  Is  called  Brahm."—  IVilkins,  Note  to  the  Bkagvat 
Geeta. 

"  The  divine  manes  are  always  pleased  with  an  oblation  in 
empty  glades,  naturally  clean,  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  in 
solitary  spots."  —  Jn$t.  qf  Menu. 


The  Curse  still  burning  in  his  heart  and  brain, 

And  yet  doth  he  remain 

Patient  the  while,  and  tranquil,  and  content ! 

The  pious  soul  hath  framed  unto  itself 

A  second  nature,  to  exist  in  pain 

As  in  its  own  allotted  element. 

10. 

Such  strength  the  will  reveal*d  had  given 

This  holy  pair,  such  influxes  of  grace. 

That  to  their  solitary  resting  place 

They  brought  the  peace  of  Heaven. 

Tea,  all  around  was  hallow'd  :    Danger,  Fear. 

Nor  thought  of  evil  ever  enter'd  here. 

A  charm  was  on  the  Leopard  when  he  came 

Within  the  circle  of  that  mystic  glade ; 

Submiss  he  crouch'd  before  the  heavenly  maid. 

And  offer'd  to  her  touch  his  speckled  side; 

Or  with  arch*d  back  erect,  and  bending  hrad« 

And  eyes  half-closed  for  pleasure,  would  be  stand, 

Courting  the  pressure  of  her  gentle  band. 

n. 

Trampling  his  path  through  wood  and  brake,       ■ 

And  canes  which  crackling  lall  before  bis  way,      < 

And  tassel-grass^,  whose  silvery  feathers  play 

O'ertopplng  the  yoimg  trees. 

On  comes  the  Elephant,  to  »UA:e 

His  thirst  at  noon  in  yon  pellucid  springs. 

Lo  !  from  his  tnmk  upturned,  aloft  be  flings 

The  grateful  shower ;  and  now 

Plucking  the  broad-leaved  bougb 

Of  yonder  plane,  with  wavey  motion  slow, 

Fanning  the  languid  air. 

He  moves  it  to  and  fro.-* 

But  when  that  form  of  beauty  meets  his  sight, 

The  trunk  its  undulating  motion  stops. 
From  his  forgetful  hold  the  plane-brancb  ditqis 


"  Parva  petunt  Manes ;  pietas  pro  dlvite  grata  eik 
Munere ;  Don  avidos  Styx  ludMt  ima  Deoa." 

0»Mf.    Jast.U.53S. 

s  "  This  wife  of  Veeshnoo  is  the  Goddeaa  of  the  Earth  aal 
of  Patience.  No  direct  adoration  is  paid  her ;  but  she  Is  hrU 
to  be  a  silent  and  attentive  spectator  of  all  that  paases  ia  the 
world."  —  Kindersley. 

s  "  The  Surput^  or  (Msel-grass,  which  it  much  the  nam  u 
the  guinea-grass,  grows  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  ftnftaci 
feet.  Its  stem  becomes  so  thick  as  to  resemble  In  som 
measure  a  reed,  it  Is  very  strong,  and  grows  very  Ian* 
riantly :  it  is  even  used  as  a  fence  against  cattle ;  for  wWck 
purpose,  it  is  often  planted  on  banks  excavated  from  iMitksi. 
to  enclose  fields  of  com,  &c  It  grows  wild  in  all  the  oaeol* 
tivated  parts  of  India,  but  especially  in  the  lower  prevlMM. 
in  which  it  occupies  immense  tracts ;  sometiinea  nixing  vkb, 
and  rising  above,  coppices ;  affording  an  asylum  for  el 
rhinoceroses,  tigers,  ftc.  It  fluently  is  laid  by  high 
of  which  breeding  sows  fail  not  to  take  advantage,  by  fiirmiiV 
their  nests,  and  concealing  their  young  under  the  irtrt^f— 
grass."  —  Oriental  Sports,  vol.  i.  p.  32. 

*  "  Nature  has  provided  the  elephant  with  means  toeool  ii 
heated  surface,  by  enabling  it  to  draw  fhmi  Its  throat,  by  the 
aid  of  its  trufik,  a  copious  supply  of  saliva,  which  the  iiliul 
spurts  with  force  very  frequently  all  over  its  skin,  ll  also 
sucks  up  dust,  and  blows  It  over  its  back  and  sides,  to  kstf 
off  the  files,  and  may  often  be  seen  fanning  itself  with  a  te|t 
bough,  which  it  uses  with  great  ease  and  dextari^"— 
Oriental  SporU^  vol.  i.  p.  100. 
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Reverent  he  kneels,  and  lifts  his  rational  eyes 

To  her  as  if  in  prayer ; 

And  when  she  pours  her  angel  voice  in  song, 

Entranced  he  listens  to  the  thrilling  notes, 

TiU  his  strong  temples,  bathed  with  sudden  dews, 

Their  firagr<ince  of  delight  and  love  diffuse. ' 

12. 

Lo  !  as  the  voice  melodious  floats  around. 

The  Antelope  draws  near, 

The  Tigress  leaves  her  toothless  cul»  to  hear ; 

The  Snake  comes  gliding  from  the  secret  brake 

Himself  in  fascination  forced  along 

By  that  enchanting  song ; 

The  antic  Monkies,  whose  wild  gambols  late. 

When  not  a  breeze  waved  the  tall  jungle  grass. 


1  The  Hindoo  poets  flrequently  allude  to  the  firagrant  juice 
which  ooxei,  at  certain  seasons,  from  small  ducts  in  the  temples 
of  the  male  elephant,  and  is  useful  in  relieving  him  from  the 
redundaqt  moisture,  with  which  he  is  then  oppressed ;  and 
they  even  describe  the  bees  as  allured  by  the  scent,  and  mis- 
taking it  for  that  of  the  sweetest  flowers.  When  Crishna 
▼isited  Sanc*ha-dw{p,  and  had  destroyed  the  demon  who  In- 
fested that  delightful  country,  he  passed  along  the  bank  of  a 
river,  and  was  charmed  with  a  delicious  odour,  which  its  waters 
diffused  in  their  course.  He  was  eager  to  view  the  source  of 
so  fragrant  a  stream,  hut  was  informed  by  the  natives  that  it 
flowed  from  the  temples  of  an  elephant,  immensely  large,  milk- 
white,  and  beautifully  formed ;  that  he  governed  a  numerous 
race  of  elephants;  and  that  the  odoriferous  fluid  which 
exuded  from  his  temples  in  the  season  of  love  had  formed 
the  river ;  that  the  Devas.  or  inferior  gods,  and  the  Apsaras, 
or  nj-mphs,  bathed  and  sported  in  its  waters,  impassioniHl 
and  intoxicated  with  the  liquid  perfume.  —  iVUfordt  Asiatic 
Re$earches. 

*  "  They  are  so  numerous  on  the  island  of  Bulama,"  says 
Captain  Beaver  in  his  excellent  book,  **  that  I  have  seen,  on 
a  calm  evening,  when  there  was  not  an  air  sufficiently  strong 
to  agitate  a  leaf,  the  whole  surrounding  wood  in  as  much 
motion,  ttom  their  playful  gambols  among  its  branches,  as  if 
it  had  blown  a  strong  wind." 

3  "  I  luve  been  assured,  by  a  credible  eye-witness,  that 
two  wild  antelopes  used  often  to  come  from  their  woods  to 
the  place  where  a  more  savage  beast,  Sirajuddauiah,  enter, 
tained  himself  with  concerts,  and  that  they  listened  to  the 
•trains  with  an  appearance  of  pleasure,  till  the  monster,  in 
whose  soul  there  was  no  music,  shot  one  of  them,  to  display 
his  archery.  A  learned  native  of  this  country  told  me  that 
b«  had  frequently  seen  the  most  venomous  and  malignant 
snakes  leave  their  holes,  upon  hearing  tunes  on  a  flute, 
which,  as  he  sup|>o«ed,  gave  them  peculiar  delight.  An  in- 
telligent Persian,  who  repeated  his  story  again  and  again,  and 
permitted  me  to  write  it  down  from  his  lips,  declared,  he  had 
more  than  once  been  present  when  a  celebrated  lutanist, 
Mir%a  Mohammed^  sumamed  Butbtil,  was  playing  to  a  Urge 
company,  in  a  grove  near  Skiraz,  where  he  distinctly  saw  the 
nightingales  trying  to  vie  with  the  musician ;  sometimes 
warbling  on  the  trees,  sometimes  fluttering  from  branch  to 
branch,  as  if  they  wished  to  approach  the  instrument  whence 
the  melody  proceeded,  and  at  length  dropping  on  the  ground, 
io  a  kind  of  ecstasy,  from  which  they  were  soon  raised,  he 
asaured  roe,  by  a  change  of  the  mode.  I  hardly  know,"  says 
Sir  William  Jones,  **  how  to  disbelieve  the  testimony  of  men 
who  had  no  system  of  their  own  to  support,  and  could  liave 
no  interest  in  decdving  me.^'—Asiatic  Researckes. 


*  Properly  T«tem,  aa  ornimmt  of  f|old  pUcad  above  the  note. 

t  FendenU. 

l&JMCtaarf.wthaFoaf^SMte.tlMwifeor  lUni.  i*  the  name  (inn  to 


Shook  the  whole  wood  9,  are  hushed,  and  silently 

Hang  on  the  clustered  tree. 

All  things  in  wonder  and  delight  are  still ; 

Only  at  times  the  Nightingale  is  heard. 

Not  that  in  emulous  skill  that  sweetest  bird 

Her  rival  strain  would  try  ^, 

A  mighty  songster,  with  the  Maid  to  vie  ; 

She  only  bore  her  part  in  powerful  sympathy. 

13. 

Well  might  they  thus  adore  that  heavenly  Maid  ! 

For  never  Nymph  of  Mountain, 

Or  Grove,  or  Lake,  or  Fountain, 

With  a  diviner  presence  flird  the  shade. 

No  idle  ornaments  deface 

Her  natiural  grace,^ 


<  The  Hindoo  Wife,  in  Sir  WiUiam  Jones's  poem,  de- 
scribes her  own  toilet-tasks :  — 

Nor  were  my  night  thoughts,  I  confess. 
Free  from  solicitude  fur  dress ; 
How  best  to  bind  my  flowing  hair 
With  art,  yet  with  an  artless  air,  — 
My  hair,  like  musk  in  scent  and  hue. 
Oh  1  blacker  far,  and  sweeter  too  * 
In  what  nice  braid,  or  glossy  curl. 
To  flx  a  diamond  or  a  pearl, 
And  where  to  smooth  the  love-sprcad  toils 
With  nard  or  jasmin's  fragrant  oils ; 
How  to  adjust  the  golden  Tfic,* 
And  most  adorn  my  forehead  sleeli ; 
What  Condals  f  should  emblase  my  ears. 
Like  Scita'sX  waves,  or  Seita'si  tears ; 
How  elegantly  to  dispose 
Bright  circlets  for  my  well-form *d  nose ; 
With  strings  of  rubies  how  to  deck. 
Or  emerald  rows,  my  stately  neck ; 
Wliile  some  that  ebon  tower  embraced. 
Some  pendent  sought  my  stender  waist ; 
How  next  my  purfled  veil  to  chouse 
From  silken  stores  of  varied  hues. 
Which  would  attract  the  roving  view, 
Pink,  violet,  purple,  orange,  blue ; 
The  loveliest  mantle  to  select. 
Or  unem hellish 'd  or  bedeck *d ; 
And  how  my  twisted  scarf  to  place 
With  most  inimitable  grace, 
(Too  thin  its  warp,  too  fine  its  woof. 
For  eyes  of  males  not  beauty-proof) ; 
What  skirts  the  mantle  best  would  suit. 
Ornate,  with  stars,  or  tissued  fruit. 
The  flower-embroider'd  or  the  plain, 
With  silver  or  with  golden  vein ; 
The  CAvvy  II  bright,  which  gaily  shows 
Fair  objects  aptly  to  compose ; 
How  each  smooth  arm,  and  each  soft  wrist. 
By  richest  CosftM^  might  be  kiss'd. 
While  some  my  taper  ankles  round. 
With  lunny  radiance  tinged  the  ground. 

See  how  he  kisses  the  lip  of  my  rival,  and  imprints  on  her 
forehead  an  ornament  of  pure  musk,  black  as  the  young  an- 
telope on  the  lunar  orb  I  Now,  like  the  husband  of  A^/t,  he 
fixes  white  blossoms  on  her  dark  locks,  where  they  gleam 
like  flashes  of  lightning  among  the  curled  clouds.  On  her 
breasts,  like  two  firmaments,  he  places  a  string  of  gems  like 


the  vondarful  tpcina  at  Mangdr,  with  bolUng  water  oTexqaiatt* 
and  purity. 

i  Her  teen,  when  die  wat  made  captive  by  the  fiaal  JUiMs. 
I  A  uaaU  mimr,  won  in  a  liim.  ^ 
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Musk-spot,  nor  sandal-streak  i,  nor  scarlet  stain, 
Ear-drop  nor  chain,  nor  arm  nor  ankle-ring,^ 

Nor  trinketry  on  front,  or  neck,  or  breast. 

Marring  the  perfect  form  :  she  seem'd  a  thing 

Of  Heaven's  prime  uncorrupted  work,  a  child 

Of  early  nature  undeiiled, 

A  daughter  of  the  years  of  innocence. 

And  therefore  all  things  loved  her.     When  she  stood 

Beside  the  glassy  pool,  the  fish,  that  flies 

Quick  as  an  arrow  fh)m  all  other  eyes, 

Hover'd  to  gaxe  on  her.     The  mother  bird, 

When  Kailyal's  step  she  heard. 

Sought  not  to  tempt  her  ftom  her  secret  nest. 

But  hastening  to  the  dear  retreat  s,  would  fly 

To  meet  and  welcome  her  benignant  eye. 

14. 

Hope  we  have  none,  said  Kailyal  to  her  Sire. 

Said  she  aright  ?  and  had  the  mortal  Maid 

No  thoughts  of  heavenly  aid, . . 

No  secret  hopes  her  inmost  heart  to  move 

With  longings  of  such  deep  and  pure  desire. 

As  Vestal  Maids,  whose  piety  is  love. 

Feel  in  their  ecstasies,  when  rapt  above. 

Their  souls  unto  their  heavenly  Spouse  aspire  ? 

Why  else  so  often  doth  that  searching  eye 

Roam  through  the  scope  of  sky  ? 

Why,  if  she  sees  a  distant  speck  on  high. 

Starts  there  that  quick  suffusion  to  her  cheek  ? 

'Tis  but  the  Eagle  in  his  heavenly  height ; 

Reluctant  to  believe,  she  hears  his  cry. 

And  marks  his  wheeling  flight. 

Then  pensively  averts  her  mournful  sight 

Why  ever  else,  at  mom,  that  waking  sigh. 

Because  the  lovely  form  no  more  is  nigh 

Which  hath  been  present  to  her  soul  all  night ; 

And  that  ii\jurious  fear 

Which  ever,  as  it  riseth,  is  represt. 

Yet  riseth  still  within  her  troubled  breast, 

That  she  no  more  shall  see  the  Glendoveer  1 

15. 

Hath  he  forgotten  me  ?     The  wrongful  thought 

Would  stir  within  her,  and  though  still  repeird 

With  shame  and  self-reproaches,  would  recur. 


a  radiant  constelUtion  ;  be  bindi  on  her  arms,  graceful  a« 
the  stalks  of  the  water-lily,  and  adorned  with  hands  glowing 
like  the  petals  of  its  flower,  a  bracelet  of  sapphires,  which 
resemble  a  cluster  of  bees.  Ah  I  see  how  he  ties  round  her 
waist  a  rich  girdle  illumined  with  golden  bells,  which  seem 
to  laugh  as  they  tinkle,  at  the  inferior  brightness  of  the  leafy 
garlands  which  lovers  hang  on  their  bowers,  to  propitiate 
the  god  of  desire.  He  placet  her  soft  foot,  as  he  reclines  by 
her  side,  on  his  ardent  boiiom,  and  stains  it  with  the  ruddy 
hue  of  YaTaca.— Son^f  oj  Jayadeva. 

1  The  Hindoos,  especially  after  bathing,  paint  their  faces 
with  ochre  and  sandal.wood  ground  very  fine  into  a  pulp. 

"  The  custom  Is  principally  confined  to  the  male  sex, 
though  the  women  occasionally  wear  a  round  spot,  either  of 
sandal,  which  is  of  a  light  dun  colour,  or  of  singuiff't  that  is, 
a  preparation  of  vermilion,  between  the  eye-brows,  and  a 
stripe  of  the  same  running  up  the  ft-ont  of  the  head,  in  the 
furrow  made  according  to  the  general  practice  of  dividing  all 
the  fh>ntal  hair  equally  to  the  right  and  left,  where  it  is  ren- 
dered smooth,  and  glazed  by  a  thick  mucilage,  made  l)y 
steeping  linseed  for  awhile  in  water.    W^hen  dry,  the  hair  U 


Days  after  days  unvarjing  conie  and  go^ 

And  neither  fHend  nor  foe 

Approaches  them  in  their  sequester'd  bower. 

Maid  of  strange  destiny  !  but  think  not  tboa 

Thou  art  foi^gotten  now. 
And  hast  no  cause  for  farther  hope  or  fear ; 

High-foted  Maid,  thou  dost  not  know 

What  eyes  watch  over  thee  for  weal  and  woe  1 

Even  at  this  hour. 

Searching  the  dark  decrees  divine, 

Keharoa,  in  the  fulness  of  his  power. 

Perceives  his  thread  of  fate  entwine  with  thine. 

The  Glendoveer,  from  his  Car  sphere. 

With  love  that  never  sleeps,  beholds  thee  here, 

And  in  the  hour  permitted  will  be  near. 

Dark  Lorrinite  on  thee  hath  fix*d  her  sight, 

And  laid  her  wiles,  to  aid 

Foul  Arlavan  when  he  shall  next  appear ; 

For  well  she  ween'd  his  Spirit  would  renew 

Old  vengeance  now,  with  unremitting  hate ; 

The  Enchantress  well  that  evil  nature  knew. 

The  accuraed  Spirit  hath  his  prey  in  view ; 

And  thus,  while  all  their  separate  hopes  pursue, 

All  work,  unconsciously,  the  will  of  Fate. 

I 
16.  , 

Fate  work'd  its  own  the  while.     A  band         i 

Of  Toguees,  as  they  roam'd  the  hmd 

Seeking  a  spouse  for  Jaga-Naut  their  God, 

Stray'd  to  this  solitary  glade. 

And  reach'd  the  bower  wherein  the  Maid  abode. 

Wondering  at  form  so  fiiir,  they  deem*d  the  Ponr 

Divine  had  led  them  to  his  chosen  bride. 

And  seised  and  bore  her  fh>m  her  Father's  tide 


XIV. 
JAGA-NAUT.  4 


1. 

Jot  in  the  City  of  great  Jaga-Naut ! 

Joy  in  the  seven-headed  Idol's  shrine  1 

A  virgin-bride  his  ministers  have  brought, 

A  mortal  maid,  in  form  and  fiace  divine. 


all  firmly  matted  together,  and  will  retain  its  form  for 
days  together."  — Onm/o/  Sports,  vol.  I.  p.  271. 

>  "  Glass  rings  are  universally  worn  by  the  wooeD  of  tk 
Decan,  as  an  ornament  Dn  the  wrists ;  and  their  ^pl^ 
closely  to  the  arm  is  considered  as  a  mark  of  delicacy  mi 
beauty,  for  they  must  of  course  be  passed  orer  the  hand,  b 
doing  this  a  girl  seldom  escapes  without  drawing  bkwd.  tti 
rubbing  part  of  the  skin  from  her  hand ;  and  as  every  v«l- 
dressed  girl  has  a  number  of  rings  on  each  arm,  and  as  tlMss 
are  frequently  breaking,  the  poor  creatures  aufllbr  much  froa 
their  love  of  admiration."  — AicAimoit. 

'  There  is  a  beautiful  passage  in  Statins,  which  mf  be 
quoted  here :  it  is  in  that  poet's  best  manner : 

"  Qualis  vidno  volacris  Jam  sedola  partu, 
Jamque  timens  qui  fironde  domum  suspendat  InaoflB, 
Frovidet  hinc  ventos,  hlnc  anxia  cogitat  angnes, 
Hinc  homines ;  tandem  dubiae  placet  umbra,  novii^M 
Vix  stetit  in  ramis,  et  protinus  arbor  amatur.** 

ifdUr.lLUl 

<  **  This  temple  is  to  the  Hindoos  what  Mecca  Is  to  tie 
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Peerless  among  all  daughters  of  mankind  ; 

Searched  they  the  world  again  from  East  to  West, 

In  endless  quest. 

Seeking  the  fairest  and  the  best, 

No  maid  so  lovely  might  they  hope  to  find  ; . . 

For  she  hath  breathed  celestial  air, 

And  heavenly  food  hath  been  her  fare. 

And  heavenly  thoughts  and  feelings  give  her  face 

That  heavenly  grace. 

Joy  in  the  City  of  great  Jaga^Naut, 

Joy  in  the  seven-headed  Idol's  shrine  !  ^ 

The  fairest  Maid  his  Toguecs  sought, 

A  fairer  than  the  foircst  have  they  brought, 

A  maid  of  charms  surpassing  human  thought, 

A  maid  divine. 

2. 

Mow  bring  ye  forth  the  Chariot  of  the  God  !  9 

Bring  hira  abroad, 

That  through  the  swarming  City  he  may  ride ; 

And  by  his  side 

Place  ye  the  Maid  of  more  than  mortal  grace, 

The  Maid  of  perfect  form  and  heavenly  face  ; 

Set  her  aloft  in  triumph,  like  a  bride 

Upon  the  Bridal  Car, 

And  spread  the  joyful  tidings  wide  and  far, .  . 

Spread  it  with  trump  and  voice 
That  all  may  hear,  and  all  who  hear  r^olce, . . 

Mahommcdant.  It  Is  resorted  to  by  pilgrims  from  erery 
quarter  of  India.  It  ia  the  chief  scat  of  Brahminical  power, 
and  a  strong-hold  of  their  superstition.  At  the  annaal  festi- 
val of  the  Butt  Jaltra,  seven  hundred  thousand  persons  (as  has 
been  computed  by  the  Pundits  in  College)  assemble  at  this 
place.  The  number  of  deaths  la  a  single  year,  caused  by 
voluntary  devotcment,  by  imprisonment  for  non-payment 
of  the  demands  of  the  Brahmins,  or  by  the  scarcity  of 
provisions  for  such  a  multitude,  is  incredible.  The  pre- 
cincts of  the  place  are  covered  with  bone*."— Claudius 
jpuckanan, 

"  Many  thousands  of  people  are  employed  in  carrying  water 
fk-om  Hurdwar  to  Juggemat,  for  the  uses  of  that  temple.  It 
is  there  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  holy,  as  it  issues  from  what 
is  called  the  Cow's  Mouth.  This  superstitious  notion  is  the 
cause  of  as  much  lost  labour  as  would  long  since  have  con- 
verted the  largest  province  of  Asia  into  a  garden.  The 
numbers  thus  eniployed  are  immense ;  they  travel  with  two 
flasks  of  the  water  slung  over  ttie  shoulder  by  means  of  an 
elastic  piece  of  bamboo.  The  same  quantity  which  employs, 
perhaps,  fifteen  thousand  persons,  might  easily  be  carried 
down  the  Ganges  in  a  few  boats  annually.  Princes  and 
families  of  distinction  have  this  water  carried  to  them  In  all 
parts  of  Hindostan ;  it  is  drank  at  feasts,  as  well  as  upon 
religious  occasions."— T^tifuinf. 

A  small  river  near  Kinougc  is  held  by  some  as  even  more 
efBcacious  in  washing  away  moral  defilement  than  the  Ganges 
itself.  Dr.  Tennant  says,  that  a  person  in  Ceylon  drinks 
daily  of  this  water,  though  at  the  distance  of,  perhaps,  three 
thousand  miles,  and  at  the  expense  of  five  thousand  rupees 
per  month  ! 

**  No  distinction  of  castes  is  made  at  this  temple,  but  all, 
like  a  nation  descended  from  one  common  stock,  eat,  drink, 
and  make  merry  together."— StovormiM. 

1  **  The  idol  of  JaggemeU  is  in  shaiie  like  a  serpent,  with 
seven  heads  ;  and  on  the  cheeks  of  each  head  it  hath  the  form 
of  a  wing  upon  each  cheek,  which  wings  open  and  shut  and 
flap  as  It  is  carried  in  a  stately  chariot,  and  the  idol  in  the 
midst  of  It ;  and  one  of  the  moguls  sitting  behind  it  in  the 
chariot,  upon  a  convenient  place,  with  a  canopy,  to  keep  the 
sun  from  injuring  of  it. 


Great  Jaga-Naut  hath  found  his  mate  I  the  God 

Will  ride  abroad  ! 

To-night  will  he  go  forth  from  his  abode  ! 

Ye  myriads  who  adore  him. 

Prepare  the  way  before  him  I 

3. 

Uprcar*d  on  twenty  wheels  elate. 

Huge  as  a  Ship,  the  Bridal  Car  appeared  ; 

Loud  creak  its  ponderous  wheels,  as  through  the  gate 

A  thousand  Bramins  drag  the  enormous  load. 

There  throned  idoft  in  state. 

The  Image  of  the  seven-headed  God 

Came  forth  from  his  abode ;  and  at  his  side 

Sate  Kailyal  like  a  bride. 

A  bridal  statue  rather  might  she  seem. 

For  she  regarded  all  things  like  a  dream. 

Having  no  thought,  nor  fear,  nor  will,  nor  aught 

Save  hope  and  faith,  that  lived  within  her  stilL 


O  silent  night,  how  have  they  startled  thee 

With  the  brazen  trumpet's  blare ; 

And  thou,  O  Moon !  whose  quiet  light  serene 

Filleth  wide  heaven,  and  bathing  hill  and  wood. 

Spreads  oVr  the  peaceful  valley  like  a  flood, 

How  have  they  dimm'd  thee  with  the  torches'  glare, 

"  When  I,  with  horror,  beheld  these  strange  things,  I  called 
to  mind  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  ReveUuionSt  and  the 
first  verse,  and  likewise  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  verses 
of  the  said  chapter,  in  which  places  there  is  a  beast,  and  such 
Idolatrous  worship  mentioned ;  and  those  sayings  in  that  text 
are  herein  truly  accomplished  in  the  sixteenth  verse ;  for  the 
Bramins  are  all  marked  in  the  forehead,  and  likewise  all  that 
come  to  worship  the  idol  are  marked  also  in  their  foreheads." 
^BrtUon,  CkurchiWs  Collection. 

*  The  sise  of  the  chariot  is  not  exaggerated.  Speaking  of 
other  such,  Niecamp  says,  "  Currus  tam  horrendse  magnitu- 
dinis  sunt,  ut  vel  mille  homines  uni  trahendo  vix  sufilciant." 
—  v.l.  10.  %18. 

**  They  have  built  a  great  chariot,  that  goeth  on  sixteen 
wheels  of  a  side,  and  every  wheel  is  five  feet  in  height,  and 
the  chariot  itself  is  about  thirty  feet  high.  In  this  chariot, 
on  their  great  festival  days,  at  night,  they  place  their  wicked 
god  Jaggamat  i  and  all  the  Bramins,  being  in  number  nine 
thousand,  then  attend  this  great  idol,  besides  o{  ashmen  and 
fack fires  some  thousands,  or  more  than  a  good  many. 

"  The  chariot  is  most  richly  adorned  with  most  rich  and 
costly  ornaments  ;  and  the  aforesaid  wheels  are  placed  very 
complete  in  a  round  circle,  so  artificially  that  every  wheel  doth 
Its  proper  office  without  any  impediment ;  for  the  chariot  is 
aloft,  and  in  the  centre  betwixt  the  wheels ;  they  have  also 
more  than  two  thousand  lights  with  them.  And  this  chariot, 
with  the  Idol,  is  also  drawn  wkh  the  greatest  and  best  men  of 
the  town  ;  and  they  i|re  so  eager  and  greedy  to  draw  it,  that 
whosoever,  by  shouldering,  crowding,  shoving,  heaving, 
thrusting,  or  any  violent  way,  can  but  come  to  lay  a  hand 
upon  the  ropes,  they  think  themselves  blessed  and  happy ;  and 
when  It  is  going  along  the  city,  there  are  many  that  will  ofl'er 
themselves  as  a  sacrifice  to  this  idol,  and  desperately  lie  down 
on  the  ground,  that  the  chariot-wheels  may  run  over  them, 
whereby  they  are  killed  outright ;  some  get  broken  arms,  some 
broken  legs  ;  so  that  many  of  them  are  so  destroyed,  and  by 
this  means  they  think  to  merit  heaven." — Bru^m,  CkurchiWs 
Callec/ion. 

"  They  sometimes  lie  down  in  the  track  of  this  machine  a 
few  hours  before  Its  arrival,  and,  taking  a  soporlferous  draught, 
hope  to  meet  death  asleep." — Claudius  Buchamam, 


Which  round  yon  moving  pageant  flame  and  flare, 

As  the  wild  rout,  with  deafening  song  and  shout. 

Fling  their  long  flashes  out. 

That,  like  infernal  lightnings.  Are  the  air. 

6. 

A  thousand  pilgrims  strain 

Arm,  shoulder,  breast  and  thigh,  with  might  and  main, 

To  drag  that  sacred  wain. 

And  scarce  can  draw  along  the  enormous  load. 

Prone  full  the  frantic  votaries  in  its  road. 

And  calling  on  the  Ood, 

Their  self-devoted  bodies  there  they  lay 

To  pave  his  chariot-way. 

On  Jaga-Naut  they  call. 

The  ponderous  Car  rolls  on,  and  crushes  all. 

Through  flesh  and  bones  it  ploughs  its  dreadful  path. 

Groans  rise  unheard :  the  dying  cry. 

And  death  and  agony 

Are  trodden  under  foot  by  yon  mad  throng. 

Who  follow  close,  and  thrust  the  deadly  wheels  along. 

6. 

Pale  grows  the  Maid  at  this  accursed  sight ; 

The  yells  which  round  her  rise 

Have  roused  her  with  affVight, 

And  fear  hath  given  to  her  dilated  eyes 

A  wilder  light  [where  I 

Where  shall  those  eyes  be  tum'd  ?  she  knows  not 

Downward  they  dare  not  look,  for  there 

Is  death,  and  horror,  and  despair  ; 

Nor  can  her  patient  looks  to  Heaven  repair. 

For  the  huge  Idol  over  her,  in  air. 

Spreads  his  seven  hideous  heads,  and  wide 

Extends  their  snaky  necks  on  every  side  ; 

And  all  around,  behind,  before, 

The  Bridal  Car,  is  the  raging  rout. 

With  frantic  shout,  and  deafening  roar. 

Tossing  the  torches*  flames  about 


1  There  are  in  India  common  women,  called  Wives  of  the 
Idol.  When  a  woman  has  mudu  a  tow  to  obtain  children,  if 
she  brings  into  the  world  a  beautiful  daughter,  she  carries  her 
to  Bod^  so  their  idol  Is  calliHi.  with  whom  she  leaves  her. 
This  girl,  when  she  is  arrived  at  a  proper  age.  takes  an  apart- 
ment  in  the  public  place.  hang«  a  curtain  before  the  door,  and 
waits  for  those  who  are  passing,  as  well  Indians  as  those  of 
other  sects  among  whom  this  debauchery  in  permitted.  She 
prostitutes  herself  for  a  certain  pri(!e,  and  all  that  she  can  thus 
acquire  she  carries  to  the  prirst  of  the  idol,  that  he  may  apply 
It  to  the  service  of  the  temple.  I^et  us.  says  the  Mohammedan 
relater,  bless  the  almighty  and  glorious  (aod.  that  he  has  chosen 
us,  to  exempt  us  from  all  the  crimes  into  which  men  are  led 
by  their  unbelief Ancit-mui  ReitUums. 

"  Incited,  unquestionably."  says  Mr.  Maurice,**  by  the  hiero- 
glyphic emblem  of  vice  so  conspicuously  elevated,  and  so 
strikingly  painted  in  the  temples  of  Mahadco.  the  priests  of  : 
that  deity  industriously  selected  the  most  beautiful  females  , 
that  could  be  found,  and.  in  their  tenderest  years,  with  great 
pomp  and  solemnity,  consecrated  them  (as  it  is  impiously 
called)  to  the  service  of  the  presiding  divinity  of  the  pagoda. 
They  were  trained  up  in  every  art  to  delude  and  to  delight ; 
and  to  the  fascination  of  external  beauty,  their  artfiil  betrayers 
added  the  attractions  arising  from  mental  accomplishments, 
llius  was  an  invariable  rule  of  the  Hindoos,  that  women  have 
no  concern  vith  literature^  dispensed  with  upon  this  infamous 
occasion.  The  moment  these  hapless  victims  reach  maturity, 
they  fell  victims  to  the  lust  of  the  Brahmins.  They  were 
early  taught  to  practise  the  moat  alluring  blauulisbments,  to 


And  the  double  double  peals  of  the  dnim  are  there, 

And  the  startling  burst  of  the  trumpet's  blare ; 

And  the  gong,  that  seems,  with  its  thunders  dread 

To  astound  the  living,  and  waken  the  dead. 

The  ear-strings  throb  as  if  they  were  rent 

And  the  eyelids  drop  as  stunned  and  spent 

Fain  would  the  Maid  have  kept  them  fast 

But  open  they  start  at  the  crack  of  the  hlast 

7. 
Where  art  thou.  Son  of  Heaven,  Ereenia  I  where 

In  this  dread  hour  of  horror  and  despair  ? 

Thinking  on  him,  she  strove  her  fear  to  quell 

If  he  be  near  me,  then  will  all  be  well ; 

And,  if  he  reck  not  for  ray  misery. 
Let  come  the  worst,  it  matters  not  to  me. 

Repel  that  wrongful  thought 

O  Maid !  thou  feelest,  but  believest  it  not ; 

It  is  thine  own  imperfect  nature's  fault 

That  lets  one  doubt  of  him  arise  within ; 

And  this  the  Virgin  knew ;  and  like  a  sin, 

Repell'd  the  thought  and  still  believed  him  true ; 

And  summoned  up  her  spirit  to  endure 

All  forms  of  fear,  in  that  firm  trust  secure. 

8. 

She  needs  that  faith,  she  needs  that  consolation. 

For  now  the  Car  hath  measured  back  its  track 

Of  death,  and  hath  re-enter'd  now  its  station. 

There,  in  the  Temple-court  with  song  and  dance^ 

A  harlot-band  i,  to  meet  the  Maid,  advance.  ! 

The  drum  hath  ceased  its  peals ;  the  trump  and  gong  | 

Are  still ;  the  frantic  cn>wd  forbear  their  yells ; 

And  sweet  it  was  to  hear  the  voice  of  song. 

And  the  sweet  music  of  their  girdle-bells, 

Armlets  and  anklets,  that,  with  cheerful  sound, 

Symphonious  tinkled  as  they  wheel'd  around. 


roll  the  expressive  eye  of  wanton  pleasure,  and  to  invite  to 
criminal  indulgence,  by  stealing  upon  the  beholder  the  tender 
look  of  voluptuous  languishing.  They  were  Instructed  to 
motild  their  elegant  and  airy  forms  into  the  roost  enticing 
attitudes  and  the  most  la^rrivious  gestures,  while  the  rapid 
and  graceful  motion  of  their  feet,  adorned  with  golden  bells, 
and  glittering  with  jewfls.  kept  unison  with  the  exquisite 
melody  of  their  voices.  Every  pag(Mirt  lias  a  band  of  the»e 
young  syrens,  whose  business,  on  great  festivals,  is  to  dance 
in  public  before  the  idol,  to  sing  hymns  in  his  honour,  and  in 
private  to  enrich  the  treasury  of  that  pagoda  with  the  wat:<^ 
of  prostitution.  These  women  are  not,  however,  regarded  io 
a  dishonourable  light ;  they  are  considered  as  tredded  to  the 
t'dot,  and  they  partake  of  the  venenition  paid  to  him.  Tbpy 
are  forbidden  ever  to  desert  the  pagoda  where  they  are  edu- 
cated, and  are  never  permitted  to  marry  ;  but  the  nflcprinK. 
if  any,  of  their  criminal  embraces,  are  conkidvred  as  sacred 
to  the  idol :  the  boys  are  taught  to  play  on  the  sarnMl  instru- 
ments used  at  the  festivals,  and  the  daughters  are  devoted 
to  the  abandoned  occupations  of  their  mothers."— /M<fi<m 
Antiquities. 

"  These  impostors  take  a  young  maid,  of  the  fairest  they 
can  meet  with,  to  be  the  bride,  (as  they  s|H>ak  and  bear  the 
besotted  people  in  hand.)  of  Jagannat^  and  they  leave  her  all 
night  in  the  temple  (whither  thry  have  carried  her)  with  the 
idol,  making  her  believe  that  Jagannat  himself  will  eome 
and  embrace  her,  and  appointing  her  to  ask  him,  whether  it 
will  be  a  fruitful  year,  what  kind  of  processions,  feasts, 
prayers,  and  alms  he  demands  to  be  made  for  it   In  the  mean 
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9. 

They  sung  a  bridal  measure, 

A  song  of  pleasure, 

A  hymn  of  joyaunce  and  of  gratulation. 

Go,  chosen  One,  they  cried. 

Go  happy  bride ! 

For  thee  the  God  descends  in  expectation  ! 

For  thy  dear  sake 

He  leaves  his  Heaven,  O  Maid  of  matchless  charms  I 

Go,  happy  One,  the  bed  divine  partake. 

And  fill  his  longing  arms  I 

Thus  to  the  inner  fane, 

With  circling  dance  and  hymeneal  strain. 

The  astonish'd  Maid  they  led. 

And  there  they  laid  her  on  the  bridal  bed. 

Then  forth  they  go,  and  close  the  Temple-gate, 

And  leave  the  wretched  Kailyal  to  her  fate. 

10. 

Where  art  thou.  Son  of  Heaven,  Ereenia,  where  ? 

From  the  loathed  bed  she  starts,  and  in  the  air 

Looks  up,  as  if  she  thought  to  find  him  there  ? 

Then,  in  despair. 

Anguish  and  agony,  and  hopeless  prayer. 

Prostrate  she  laid  herself  upon  the  floor. 

There  trembling  as  she  lay. 

The  Bramin  of  the  fane  advanced 

And  came  to  seise  his  prey. 

But  as  the  abominable  Priest  drew  nigh, 

A  iwwer  invisible  opposed  his  way ; 

Starting,  he  utter'd  wildly  a  death-cry, 

Aud  fell     At  that  the  Maid  all  eagerly 

Lifted  in  hope  her  head ; 

She  thought  her  own  deliverer  had  been  near ; 

W^eu  lo  1  with  other  life  re-animate, 

She  saw  the  dead  arise. 

And  in  the  fiendish  joy  within  his  eyes. 

She  knew  the  hatefid  Spirit  who  looked  through 

Their  specular  orbs, . .  clothed  in  the  flesh  of  man. 

She  knew  the  accursed  soul  of  Arvalan. 

11. 

Where  art  thou.  Son  of  Heaven,  Ereenia,  where  ? 

But  not  in  vain,  with  sudden  shriek  of  fear, 

She  calls  Ereenia  now ;  the  Glendoveer 

Is  here  I  Upon  the  guilty  sight  he  burst 

^ike  lightning  from  a  cloud,  and  caught  the  accurst. 

Bore  him  to  the  roof  aloft,  and  on  the  floor 

With  vengeance  dash'd  him,  quivering  there  in  gore. 

jo  !  from  the  pregnant  air, .  .  heart-withering  sight. 

There  issued  forth  the  dreadful  Lorrinite. 

Seize  him  I  the  Enchantress  cried  ; 

A  host  of  Demons  at  her  word  appear. 

And  like  tornado  winds,  from  every  side 

At  once  they  rush  upon  the  Glendoveer. 

Alone  against  a  legion,  little  here 

Avails  his  single  might. 

Nor  that  celestial  faulchion,  which  in  fight 

So  oft  had  put  the  rebel  race  to  flight 


Ime  one  of  these  lustful  priests  enters  at  night  by  a  little 
ack-door  Into  the  temple,  deflowereth  this  young  maid, 
nd  maketh  her  believe  any  thing  he  pleaseth  ;  and  the 
est  day,  being  transported  from  this  temple  into  another 
rith  the  same  magnificence,  she  was  carried  before  upon 


There  are  no  Gods  on  earth  to  give  him  aid ; 
Hemm'd  round,  he  is  overpower'd,  beat  down,  and 

bound. 
And  at  the  feet  of  Lorrinite  is  laid. 

12. 

Meantime  the  scatter'd  members  of  the  slain. 

Obedient  to  her  mighty  voice  assum'd 

Their  vital  form  again. 

And  that  foul  Spirit  upon  vengeance  bent, 

Fled  to  the  fleshly  tenement 

Lo !  here,  quoth  Lorrinite,  thou  seest  thy  foe  I 

Him  in  the  Ancient  Sepulchres,  below 

The  billows  of  the  Ocean  will  I  lay ; 

Gods  are  there  none  to  help  him  now,  and  there 

For  Man  there  is  no  way. 

To  that  dread  scene  of  durance  and  despair, 

Asuras,  bear  your  enemy  I  I  go 

To  chain  him  in  the  Tombs.     Meantime  do  thou. 

Freed  from  thy  foe,  and  now  secure  fh)m  fear, 

Son  of  Kehama,  take  thy  pleasure  here. 

13. 

Her  words  the  accursed  race  obey*d ; 

Forth  with  a  sound  like  rushing  winds  they  fled. 

And  of  all  aid  firom  Earth  or  Heaven  bereft. 

Alone  with  Arvalan  the  Maid  was  left 

But  in  that  hour  of  agony,  the  Maid 

l>eserted  not  herself;  her  very  dread 

Had  calm'd  her ;  and  her  heart 

Knew  the  whole  horror,  and  its  only  part 

Tamen,  receive  me  undeflled  I  she  said, 

And  seized  a  torch,  and  fired  the  bridal  bed. 

Up  ran  the  rapid  fiames ;  on  every  side 

They  find  their  fuel  wheresoe'er  they  spread ; 

Thin  hangings,  fhigrant  gums,  and  odorous  wood. 

That  piled  like  sacrificial  altars  stood. 

Around  they  run,  and  upward  they  aspire. 

And,  lo  1  the  huge  Pagoda  lined  with  fire. 

14. 

The  wicked  Soul,  who  had  assumed  again 

A  form  of  sensible  fiesh  for  his  foul  will, 

Still  bent  on  base  revenge  and  baflled  still. 

Felt  that  corporeal  shape  alike  to  pain 

Obnoxious  as  to  pleasure :  forth  he  flew. 

Howling  and  scorch'd  by  the  devouring  flame ; 

Accursed  Spirit  I  Still  condemn'd  to  rue. 

The  act  of  sin  and  punishment  the  same. 

Freed  from  his  loathsome  touch,  a  natural  dread 

Came  on  the  self-devoted,  and  she  drew 

Back  from  the  flames,  which  now  toward  her  spread, 

And,  like  a  living  monster,  seem'd  to  dart 

Their  hungry  tongues  toward  their  shrinking  prey. 

Soon  she  subdued  her  heart ; 

"  O  Father ! "  she  exclaim 'd,  **  there  was  no  way 

But  this  I  And  thou,  Ereenia,  who  for  me 

Suflferest,  my  soul  shall  bear  thee  company.** 


the  chariot  of  triumph,  on  the  side  of  Jagmmat  her  bride- 
groom :  these  Brakmam  make  her  say  aloud,  before  all  the 
people,  whatsorrer  she  hath  been  taught  of  these  cbeatf, 
as  if  she  had  learnt  it  ttom  the  very  mouth  of  Jityawwaf." 
—  Bemier. 
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15. 

So  having  said,  she  knit 

Her  body  up  to  work  her  soul's  desire, 

And  rush  at  once  among  the  thickest  fire. 

A  hudden  cry  withheld  her, . .  "  Koilyal,  stay  I 

Child  !   Daughter  !   I  am  here  I  "  the  voice  excluims, 

And  from  the  gate,  unharmM,  through  smoke  and 

flames, 

Like  as  a  God,  Ladurlad  made  his  way ; 

Wrapt  his  preserving  arms  around,  and  bore 

His  Child,  uniixjured,  o*er  the  burning  floor. 


XV. 
THE  CITY  OF  BALTJ 

1.* 

KAII.TAL. 

Ereenial 

LADURLAD. 

Nay,  let  no  reproachful  thought 

Wrong  his  heroic  heart !     The  Evil  Powers 

Hvae  the  dominion  o'er  this  wretched  World, 

And  no  good  Spirit  now  can  venture  here. 

KAILYAL. 

Alas,  my  Father !  he  hath  ventured  here. 

And  saved  me  from  one  horror.     But  the  Powers 

Of  Evil  beat  him  down,  and  bore  away 

To  some  dread  scene  of  durance  and  despair; 

The  Ancient  Tombs,  methought  their  mistress  said, 

Beneath  the  ocean-waves ;  no  way  for  Man 
Is  there ;  and  Gods,  she  boasted,  there  are  none 
On  Earth  to  help  him  now. 

LADURLAD. 

Is  that  her  boast  ? 

And  hath  she  laid  him  in  the  Ancient  Tombs, 

Relying  that  the  Waves  will  guard  him  there  ? 

Short-sighted  are  the  eyes  of  Wickedness, 

Anfl  all  its  craft  but  folly.     Oh  my  child  ! 

The  Curses  of  the  Wicked  are  upon  me. 

And  the  immortal  Deities,  who  see 

And  suffer  all  things  for  their  own  wise  end, 

Have  made  them  blessings  to  us ! 

KAILYAL. 

Then  thou  knowest 
Where  they  have  borne  him  7 


1  '*  The  fifth  incarnation  was  in  a  Bramln  dwarf,  under  the 
name  of  Vamen ;  it  wu  wrouglit  to  restrain  the  pride  of  tlie 
giant  Baly.  Tlie  latter,  after  having  conquered  the  godi, 
expelled  tliem  from  Sorgon;  he  was  generous,  true  to  his 
word,  compassionate*,  and  cliarltable.  Vichenou,  under  the 
form  of  a  vcr)*  little  Bramin,  presented  himself  before  him 
while  he  was  sacrificing,  and  SL^ked  him  for  three  paces  of 
land  to  build  a  hut.  Haly  ridiculed  the  apparent  imbecility 
of  the  dwarf,  in  telling  him,  that  he  ought  not  to  limit  his 
demand  to  a  bf<que«t  so  trifling;  that  his  generosity  could 
bestow  a  much  larger  dcmation  of  land.  Vamen  answered. 
That  being  of  so  small  a  stature,  what  he  asked  was  more 
than  sufficient.  The  prince  immediately  granted  his  request, 


LADURLAD. 

To  the  Sepulchres 

Of  the  Ancient  Kings,  which  Baly  in  his  power 

Made  in  primeval  times ;  and  built  above  them 

A  City,  like  the  Cities  of  the  Gods, 

Being  like  a  God  himself.     For  many  an  age 

Hath  Ocean  warr'd  against  bi:i  Palaces, 
Till  ovcrwhelm'd,  they  lie  beneath  the  waves, 

Not  overthrown,  so  well  the  aweful  Chief 

Had  laid  their  deep  foundations.     Rightly  said 

The  Accursed,  that  no  way  for  man  was  there, 

But  not  like  man  am  1 1 

2. 

Up  from  the  ground  the  Maid  exultant  si)nmg. 

And  clapp*d  her  happy  hands  in  attitude 

Of  thanks  to  Heaven,  and  flimg 

Her  arms  around  her  Father's  neck,  and  stood 

Struggling  awhile  for  utterance,  with  excess 

Of  hope  and  pious  thankfulness. 

Come . .  come  !  she  cried.  Oh  let  us  not  delay, . . 

He  is  in  torments  there, . .  away  ! . .  away  ! 

3. 

Long  time  they  traveird  on  ;  at  dawn  of  day 

Still  setting  forward  with  the  earliest  light. 

Nor  ceasing  from  their  way 

Till  darkness  closed  the  night. 

Short  refuge  from  the  noontide  heat. 

Reluctantly  compellM,  the  Maiden  took. 

And  ill  her  indefatigable  feet 

Could  that  brief  respite  brook. 

Hope  kept  her  up.  and  her  intense  desire 

Supports  that  heart  which  ne'er  at  danger  quails, 

Those  feet  which  never  tire. 

That  fhune  which  never  fails. 

4. 

Their  talk  was  of  the  City  of  the  days 

Of  old.  Earth's  wonder  once,  and  of  the  fame 

Of  Baly  its  great  founder, . .  he  whose  name 

In  ancient  story  and  in  poet's  praise, 

Liveth  and  flourisheth  for  endless  glory. 

Because  his  might 

Put  down  the  wrong,  and  aye  upheld  the  right 

Till  for  ambition,  as  old  sages  tell. 

At  length  the  imiversal  Monarch  fell : 

For  he  too,  having  made  the  World  hb  own. 

Then  in  his  pride,  had  driven 

The  Devetas  from  Heaven, 

And  seized  triumphantiy  the  Swerga  throne. 

The  Incarnate  came  before  the  Blighty  One, 

In  dwarfish  stature,  and  in  mien  obscure ; 

The  sacred  cord^  he  bore. 


and,  to  ratify  his  donation,  poured  water  into  bit  rigbt  hand; 
which  was  no  sooner  done  than  the  dwarf  grew  so  prodigi- 
ously, that  his  body  fllhtd  the  universe !  He  measured  the 
earth  with  one  pace,  and  the  heavens  with  another,  and  then 
summoned  Baly  to  give  him  his  word  for  the  third.  The 
prince  then  recognised  Vichenou,  adored  him,  and  pTeswHai 
his  head  to  him ;  but  the  god,  satisfied  with  his  sutnoitsion, 
sent  him  to  govern  the  Padalon,  and  permitted  him  to  recwa 
every  year  to  the  earth,  the  day  of  the  full  moon,  in  the 
month  of  Noveml)er."— SofifMTa/'s  Vojfaga^  voLL  p.  94. 

'  "  The  Brahmans  who  officiate  at  the  templet  generally  go 
with  their  heads  uiM:overed,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
naked.    The  Znusor,  or  sacred  string,  is  hang  rooad  the 
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And  ask'd,  for  Bnima*8  sake,  a  little  boon. 

Three  steps  of  Baly's  ample  reign,  no  more. 

Poor  was  the  boon  required,  and  poor  was  he 

Who  begg'd, . .  a  little  wretch  It  seem'd  to  be ; 

But  Baly  ne'er  refused  a  suppliant's  prayer. 

He  on  the  Dwarf  cast  down, 

A  glance  of  pity  in  contemptuous  mood, 

And  bade  him  take  the  boon. 

And  measure  where  he  would. 

5. 

Lo,  Son  of  giant  birth, 

I  take  my  grant  I  the  Incarnate  Power  replies. 

With  his  first  step  he  measured  o'er  the  Earth, 

The  second  spann'd  the  skies. 

Three  paces  thou  hast  granted. 

Twice  have  I  set  my  footstep,  Veshnoo  cries, 

Where  shall  the  third  be  planted  ? 

6. 

Then  Baly  knew  the  God,  and  at  his  feet. 

In  homage  due,  he  laid  his  humbled  head. 

lilghty  art  thou,  O  Lord  of  Earth  and  Heaven, 

Mighty  art  thou !  he  said. 

Be  merciful,  and  let  me  be  forgiven. 


body  from  the  left  shoulder ;  a  piece  of  white  cotton  cloth 
is  wrapped  round  the  loins,  which  descends  under  the  knee, 
but  lower  on  the  left  side  than  on  the  other ;  and  in  cold  wea- 
ther they  sometimes  cover  their  bodies  with  a  shawl,  and 
their  heads  with  a  red  cap.  The  Zmnar  is  made  of  a  parti- 
cular kind  of  perennial  cotton,  called  f'erma :  It  is  composed 
of  a  certain  number  of  threads  of  a  fixed  length.  The  Zcts- 
nar  worn  by  the  Khatries  has  fewer  threads  than  that  worn 
by  the  Brahmans ;  and  that  worn  by  the  Bhyse  fewer  than 
that  worn  by  the  Khatries  ;  but  those  of  the  Soodra  caste 
arc  excluded  from  this  distinction,  none  of  them  being  per- 
mitted to  wear  \i." —Crm^furd. 

1  Ruins  qf  Mahdbattpiir,  the  City  qf  the  great  Baly.— 
**  A  roirk,  or  rather  hill  of  stone,  is  that  which  first  en- 
grosses the  attention  on  approaching  the  place  ;  for  asi  it  rises 
abruptly  out  of  a  level  plain  of  great  extent,  consists  chiefly 
of  one  single  stone,  and  is  situated  very  near  to  the  sea- 
beach,  it  is  such  a  kind  of  object  as  an  inquisitive  traveller 
would  naturally  turn  aside  to  examine.   Its  shape  is  also  sin- 
gular and  romantic,  and,  from  a  distant  view,  has  an  appear- 
ance  like  some  antique  and  lofty  edifice.    On  coming  near  to 
the  foot  of  the  rock  from  the  north,  works  of  imagery  and 
sculpture  crowd  so  thick  upon  tho  eye,  as  might  seem  to 
Cavour  the  idea  of  a  {tetrifled  town,  like  those  that  have  been 
fabled  In  different  paru  of  the  world,  by  too  credulous  tra- 
vellers.   Proceeding  on  by  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  the  side 
facing  the  sea,  there  is  a  pagoda  rising  out  of  the  ground^  of 
one  solid  stone,  about  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  high,  which 
•eems  to  have  been  cut  upon  the  spot,  out  of  a  detached  rock, 
that  has  been  found  of  a  proper  sixe  for  that  purpose.    The 
top  is  arched,  and  the  style  of  architecture,  accordbig  to 
which  it  is  formed,  diflVrent  from  any  now  used  in  those  parts. 
A  little  farther  on,  there  appears,  upon  a  huge  surface  of  stone 
that  Juts  out  a  little  fmm  the  side  of  the  hill,  a  numerous 
group  of  human  figures,  in  bas-relief,  considerably  larger 
than  life,  representing  the  most  remarkable  persons  whose 
actions  are  celebrated  in  the  MahAbharit,  each  of  them  in  an 
attitude,  or  with  weapons,  or  other  insignia,  expressive  of  his 
character,  or  of  some  one  of  his  most  famous  exploits.    All 
these  figures  are  doubtless  much  less  distinct  than  they  were 
at  first :  for  upon  comparing  these  and  the  rest  of  the  K'ulp- 
tures  that  are  exposed  to  the  sea-air,  with  ochers  at  the  same 
place,  whose  situation  has  afforded  them  protection  from  that 


He  ask'd  for  mercy  of  the  Merciful, 

And  mercy  for  his  virtue's  sake  was  shown. 

For  though  he  was  cast  down  to  Padalon, 

Yet  there,  by  Tamen's  throne. 

Doth  Baly  sit  in  m^esty  and  might. 

To  judge  the  dead,  and  sentence  them  aright. 

And  forasmuch  as  he  was  still  the  friend 

Of  righteousness,  it  is  permitted  him. 

Yearly,  fhmi  those  drear  regions  to  ascend. 

And  walk  the  Earth,  that  he  may  hear  his  name 

Still  hymn'd  and  honour'd  by  the  grateful  voice 

Of  humankind,  and  in  his  fame  r^oice. 

7. 

Such  was  the  talk  they  held  upon  their  way. 

Of  him  to  whose  old  City  *  they  were  bound  ; 

And  now.  upon  their  journey,  many  a  day 

Had  risen  and  closed,  and  many  a  week  gone  round. 

And  many  a  realm  and  region  had  they  pass'd. 

When  now  the  Ancient  Towers  appear'd  at  last 

8. 

Their  golden  summits  in  the  noon-day  light, 

Shone  o'er  the  dark  green  deep  that  roll'd  between 

For  domes,  and  pinnacles,  and  spires  were  seen 

Peering  above  the  sea, . .  a  mournful  sight ! 


element,  thediiference  is  striking  —  the  former  being  every 
where  much  defaced,  while  the  others  are  fresh  as  recently 
finished.  An  excavation  in  another  part  of  the  east  side  of 
the  great  rock  appears  to  have  been  made  on  the  same  plan, 
and  for  the  same  purpose  that  Chowltries  are  usually  built  In 
that  country,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  accommodation  of  tra- 
vellers. The  rock  is  hollowed  out  to  the  size  of  a  spacious 
room,  and  two  or  three  rows  of  pillars  arc  left,  as  a  seeming 
support  to  the  mountainous  mass  of  stone  which  forms  the 
roof. 

**  The  ascent  of  the  hill  on  the  north  is,  f^om  its  natural 
shape,  gradual  and  easy  at  first,  and  is  in  other  parts  ren- 
dered more  so  by  very  excellent  steps,  cut  out  In  several 
places  where  the  communication  would  be  difficult  or  im- 
practicable without  them.  A  winding  stair  of  this  sort  Irads 
to  a  kind  of  temple  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  with  some 
figures  of  idols  in  high  relief  upon  the  walls,  very  well 
finished.  From  this  temple  there  are  flights  of  steps,  that 
seem  to  have  led  to  some  edifice  formerly  standing  upon  the 
hill ;  nor  does  it  seem  absurd  to  suppose  that  this  may  have 
been  a  palace,  to  which  this  temple  may  have  appertained  ; 
for  besides  the  small  detached  ranges  of  stairs  that  are  here 
and  there  cut  in  the  rock,  and  seem  as  If  they  had  once  led 
to  different  parts  of  one  great  building,  there  appear  in  many 
places  small  water  channels  cut  also  in  the  rock,  as  if  for 
drains  to  a  house ;  and  the  whole  top  of  the  hill  is  strewed 
with  small  round  pieces  of  brick,  which  nay  be  supposed, 
f^om  their  appearance,  to  have  been  worn  down  to  their  pre- 
sent form  during  the  lapse  of  many  ages.  On  a  pLiin  surface 
of  the  rock,  which  may  once  have  served  as  the  fioor  of  some 
apartment,  there  is  a  platform  of  stone,  about  eight  or  nine 
feet  long,  by  three  or  four  wide,  in  a  situation  rather  ele- 
vated, with  two  or  three  steps  leading  up  to  it,  perfectly  re- 
sembling a  couch  or  bed,  and  a  lion  very  well  executed  at 
the  upper  end  of  it,  by  way  of  pillow :  the  whole  of  one  piece 
being  part  of  the  hill  itself.  This  the  Bramins,  inhabitants 
of  the  place,  call  the  bed  of  Dhermar&Jah,  or  Judishter,  the 
eldest  of  tho  five  brothers,  whose  exploits  are  the  leading 
subject  in  the  MahabhArit.  And  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  this,  at  such  a  distance  indeed  as  the  apartments  of  the 
women  might  be  supposed  to  be  from  that  of  the  men,  is  a 
bath,  excavated  also  from  the  rock,  with  steps  in  the  inside, 
which  the  Bramins  call  the  Bath  of  Dropedy,  the  wife  of 
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Well  might  the  sad  beholder  ween  from  thence 

"What  works  of  wonder  the  devouring  wave 

Had  swallow'd  there,  when  monuments  so  brave 

Bore  record  of  their  old  magnificence. 

And  on  the  sandy  shore,  beside  the  verge 

Of  Ocean,  here  and  there,  a  rock-hewn  fane 

Resisted  in  its  strength  the  surf  and  surge 

That  on  their  deep  foundations  beat  in  vain. 

In  solitude  the  Ancient  Temples  stood, 

Once  resonant  with  instrument  and  song. 

And  solemn  dance  of  festive  multitude  ; 

Now  as  the  weary  ages  pass  along. 

Hearing  no  voice  save  of  the  Ocean  flood, 

WTiich  roars  for  ever  on  the  restless  shores  ; 

Or  visiting  their  solitary  caves, 

The  lonely  sound  of  winds,  that  moan  around 

Accordant  to  the  melancholy  waves. 

9. 

With  reverence  did  the  travellers  see 

The  works  of  ancient  days,  and  silently 

Approach  the  shore.     Now  on  the  yellow  sand,  ^ 

Where  round  their  feet  the  rising  surges  part. 

They  stand.     Ladurlad's  heart 

Exulted  in  his  wondrous  destiny. 

To  Heaven  he  raised  his  hand 

In  attitude  of  stem  heroic  pride ; 

Oh  what  a  power,  he  cried. 

Thou  dreadful  Rs^ah,  doth  thy  curse  Impart ! 

I  thank  thee  now  ! . .  Then  turning  to  the  Maid, 

Thou  seest  how  far  and  wide 

Ton  Towers  extend,  he  said. 

My  search  must  needs  be  long.     Meantime  the  flood 

Will  cast  thee  up  thy  food, . . 

And  In  the  Chambers  of  the  Rock  by  night. 

Take  thou  thy  safe  abode. 

No  prowling  beast  to  harm  thee,  or  affright. 

Can  enter  there  ;  but  wrap  thyself  with  care 

From  the  foul  Birds  obscene  that  thirst  for  blood  ; 

For  In  such  caverns  doth  the  Bat  delight 

To  have  Its  haunts.     Do  thou  with  stone  and  shout. 

Ere  thou  llest  down  at  evening,  scare  them  out. 

And  in  this  robe  of  mine  involve  thy  feet 

Duly  commend  us  both  to  Heaven  in  prayer. 

Be  of  good  heart,  and  may  thy  sleep  be  sweet ! 


Jiidishter  and  his  brothers.  How  much  credit  Is  due  to  this 
tradition,  and  whether  this  stone  couch  may  not  hare  been 
anciently  used  as  a  kind  of  throne,  rather  than  a  bed.  Is 
matter  for  future  inquiry.  A  circumstance,  howerer,  which 
majr  seem  to  favour  this  idea  is,  that  a  throne,  in  the  Sanscrit 
and  other  Hindoo  lauRuages,  is  called  Smgkusent  which  is 
compounded  of  Sing,  a  lion,  and  tisfn,  a  seat. 

**  But  though  these  works  may  be  deemed  stupendous,  they 
are  surpassed  by  others  that  are  to  be  seen  at  the  distance 
of  about  a  mile,  or  mile  and  half,  to  the  south  of  the  hill. 
They  conftist  of  two  pagodas,  of  about  thirty  feet  long,  by 
twenty  feet  wide,  and  about  as  many  in  height,  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  and  each  consisting  originally  of  one  single  stone. 
Their  form  is  different  from  the  style  of  architecture  accord- 
Ing  to  which  idol  temples  are  now  built  in  that  country. 
These  sculptures  approach  nearer  to  the  Gothic  taste,  being 
surmounted  by  arched  roofs  or  domes,  not  semicircular,  but 
composed  of  two  segments  of  circles  meeting  in  a  point  at 
top.  Near  these  also  stand  an  elephant  full  as  big  as  life,  and 
a  lion  much  larger  than  the  natural  size,  both  hewn  also  out 
of  ooe  stone. 


10. 

So  saying,  he  put  back  his  arm,  and  gave 

The  cloth  which  girt  his  loins,  and  pre8s*d  her  hand 

With  fervent  love,  then  from  the  sand 

Advanced  into  the  sea ;  the  coming  Ware 

Which  knew  Kehama^s  curse,  before  his  way 

Started,  and  on  he  went  as  on  dry  land, 

And  still  around  his  path  the  waters  parted. 

She  stands  upon  the  shore,  where  sea-weeds  pbiy, 

Lashing  her  polish'd  ankles,  and  the  spray 

Which  off  her  Father,  like  a  rainbow,  fled. 

Falls  on  her  like  a  shower ;  there  Kallyal  stands. 

And  sees  the  billows  rise  above  his  bead. 

She  at  the  startling  sight,  forgot  the  power 

The  Curse  had  given  him,  and  held  forth  her  hands 

Imploringly, . . .  her  voice  was  on  the  wind. 

And  the  deaf  Oc«m  o'er  Laduriad  closed. 

Soon  she  recall'd  his  destiny  to  mind. 

And  shaking  off  that  natural  fear,  composed 

Her  soul  with  prayer,  to  wait  the  event  resign'd. 

11. 

Alone,  upon  the  solitary  strand, 

The  lovely  one  is  left ;  behold  her  go. 

Pacing  with  patient  footsteps,  to  and  fro, 

Along  the  bending  sand. 

Save  her,  ye  Oods  1  from  Evil  Powers,  and  here 

From  man  she  need  not  fear : 

For  never  Traveller  comes  near 

These  aweful  ruins  of  the  days  of  yore. 

Nor  fisher's  bark,  nor  venturous  mariner. 

Approach  the  sacred  shore. 

All  day,  she  walk'd  the  beach,  at  night  she  sought 

The  Chamber  of  the  Rock  ;  with  stone  and  shout 

Assaird  the  Bats  obscene,  and  scared  them  out ; 

Then  In  her  Father's  robe  involved  her  feet. 

And  wrapt  her  mantle  round  to  guard  her  head. 

And  laid  her  down ;  the  rock  was  Kailyal's  bed, 

Her  chamber-lamps  were  in  the  starry  sky. 

The  winds  and  waters  were  her  lullaby. 

12. 

Be  of  good  heart,  and  may  thy  sleep  be  sweet, 

Laduriad  said  : .  .  Alas  I  that  cannot  be 

To  one  whose  days  are  days  of  misery. 

How  often  did  she  stretch  her  hands  to  greet 


"  The  groat  rock  is  about  fifty  or  one  hundred  yards  fWm 
the  sea ;  but  close  to  the  sea  are  the  remains  of  a  pagoda  boilt 
of  brick,  and  dedicated  to  Sib.  the  greatest  part  of  which  has 
evidently  been  swallowed  up  by  that  element :  for  the  door  of 
the  innermost  apartment,  in  which  the  idol  Is  plaoed.  snd 
before  which  there  are  always  two  or  three  spacious  eoarti 
surrounded  with  walls,  is  now  washed  by  the  waves,  and  tiat 
pillar  used  to  discover  the  meridian  at  the  time  of  foundinff 
the  pagoda,  is  seen  standing  at  some  distance  in  the  sea.  la 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  building  there  aro  tome  detacfaed 
rocks,  washed  also  by  the  waves,  on  which  there  a|ipesr 
sculptures,  though  now  much  worn  and  defaced.  And  tfat 
natives  of  the  place  declared  to  the  writer  of  this  aeeomc 
that  the  more  aged  people  among  them  remembered  to  hive 
seen  the  tops  of  several  pagodas  far  out  in  the  sea,  whick 
being  covered  with  copper  (probably  gilt),  were  partknlarlj 
visible  at  sun-rise,  as  their  shining  surface  uaed  ttien  to  rcisel 
the  sun's  rays,  but  that  now  that  effect  wai  no  longer  pro- 
duced, as  the  copper  had  since  become  encrusted  wUb  moold 
and  verdigris.**  —  Chambers,  AtiaUe  Bettarckn. 
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Ereenia,  rescued  in  the  dreams  of  night  1 

How  oft  amid  the  vision  of  delight, 

Fear  in  her  heart  all  is  not  as  it  seems ; 

Then  from  unsettled  slumber  start,  and  hear 

The  Winds  that  moan  above,  the  Waves  below  I 

Thou  hast  been  call'd,  O  Sleep  I  the  friend  of  Woe, 

But  *tis  the  happy  who  have  call'd  thee  so.  * 

13. 

Another  day,  another  night  are  gone, 

A  second  passes,  and  a  third  wanes  on. 

So  long  she  paced  the  shore. 

So  often  on  the  beach  she  took  her  stand. 

That  the  wild  Sea-Birds  knew  her,  and  no  more 

Fled,  when  she  pass'd  beside  them  on  the  strand. 

Bright  shine  the  golden  summits  in  the  light 

Of  the  noon-sun,  and  lovelier  fiur  by  night 

Their  moonlight  glories  o'er  the  sea  they  shed : 

Fair  is  the  dark-green  deep  :  by  night  and  day 

Unvex'd  with  storms,  the  peaceful  billows  play. 

As  when  they  closed  upon  Ladurlad's  head ; 

The  firmament  above  is  bright  and  clear ; 

The  sea-fowl,  lords  of  water,  air,  and  land. 

Joyous  alike  upon  the  wing  appear. 

Or  when  they  ride  the  waves,  or  walk  the  sand  ; 

Beauty  and  light  and  joy  are  every  where ; 

There  is  no  sadness  and  no  sorrow  here. 

Save  what  that  single  human  breast  contains, 

3ut  oh  !  what  hopes,  and  fears,  and  pains  are  there  I 

14. 

Seven  miserable  days  the  expectant  Maid, 

From  earliest  dawn  till  evening,  watch'd  the  shore  ; 

Hoi)e  left  her  then  ;  and  in  her  heart  she  said, 

Never  should  she  behold  her  Father  more. 


XVI. 
THE  ANCIENT  SEPULCHRES. 

I. 

When  the  broad  Ocean  on  Ladurlad's  head 

Had  closed  and  arch'd  him  o'er. 

With  steady  tread  he  held  his  way 

Adown  the  sloping  shore. 

The  dark  green  waves  with  emerald  hue. 

Imbue  the  beams  of  day, 

And  on  the  wrinkled  sand  below, 

Rolling  their  mazy  network  to  and  fh>. 

Light  shadows  shift  and  play. 

The  hungry  Shark,  at  scent  of  prey, 

>  Daniel  has  a  beautiful  passage  concerning  Richard  11.— 
iifficiently  resembling  this  part  of  the  poem  to  be  inserted 
ere:  — 

"  To  Flinty  from  thence,  into  a  restless  i>ed, 

That  miserable  night  he  comes  conveyed ; 

Poorly  provided,  poorly  followed, 

Uncourted,  unrespected,  unobey'd ; 

Where,  if  uncertain  Sleep  biit  hovered 

Over  the  drooping  cares  that  heavy  weigh 'd. 

Millions  of  6gures  Fantasy  presents 

Unto  that  sorrow  waken'd  grief  augments. 

"  His  new  misfortune  makes  deluded  Sleep 
Say  'twas  not  so :  —  false  dreams  the  truth  deny : 


Toward  Ladurlad  darted ; 

Beholding  then  that  human  form  erect. 

How  like  a  God  the  depths  he  trod, 

Appall'd  the  monster  started. 

And  in  his  fear  departed. 

Onward  Ladurlad  went  with  heart  elate. 

And  now  hath  reach'd  the  Ancient  City*s  gate. 

2. 

Wondering  he  stood  awhile  to  gaxe 

Upon  the  works  of  elder  days. 

The  brazen  portals  open  stood. 

Even  as  the  fearfUl  multitude 

Had  left  them,  when  they  fled 

Before  the  rising  flood. 

High  over-head,  sublime, 

The  mighty  gateway's  storied  roof  was  spread, 

Dwarfing  the  puny  piles  of  younger  time. 

With  the  deeds  of  days  of  yore 

That  ample  roof  was  sculptured  o'er. 

And  many  a  godlike  form  there  met  his  eye. 

And  many  an  emblem  dark  of  mystery. 

Through  these  wide  portals  oft  had  Baly  rode 

Triumphant  from  his  proud  abode. 

When,  in  his  greatness,  he  bestrode 

The  Aullay  3,  hugest  of  four-footed  kind. 

The  AuUay-Horse,  that  in  his  force. 

With  elephantine  trunk,  could  bind 

A«d  lift  the  elephant,  and  on  the  wind 

Whirl  him  away,  with  sway  and  swing, 

Even  like  a  pebble  from  the  practised  sling. 

3. 

Those  streets  which  never,  since  the  days  of  yore. 

By  human  footstep  had  been  visited. 

Those  streets  which  never  more 

A  human  foot  shall  tread, 

Ladurlad  trod.     In  sun-light  and  sea-green. 

The  thousand  Palaces  were  seen 

Of  that  proud  City,  whose  superb  abodes 

Seem'd  rear'd  by  Giants  for  the  immortal  Gods. 

How  silent  and  how  beautiful  they  stand. 

Like  things  of  Nature  I  the  eternal  rocks 

Themselves  not  firmer.     Neither  hath  the  sand 

Drifted  within  their  gates  and  choak'd  their  doors. 

Nor  slime  defiled  their  pavements  and  their  floors. 

Did  then  the  Ocean  wage 

His  war  for  love  and  envy,  not  in  rage, 

O  thou  fair  City,  that  he  spared  thee  thus  ?  ^ 

Art  thou  Varounin's  capital  and  court. 

Where  all  the  Sea-Gods  for  delight  resort, 

A  place  too  godlike  to  be  held  by  us. 

Wherewith  he  starts ;  feels  waking  cares  do  creep 
Upon  his  soul,  and  give  his  dreams  the  lie. 
Then  sleeps  again: —and  then  again  as  deep 
Deceits  of  darkness  mock  his  misery.*' 

Civil  If  ar.  Book  ii.  st.  fii.  9& 
>  This  monster  of  Hindoo  imagination  is  a  horse  with  the 
trunk  of  an  elephant,  but  bearing  about  the  sam**  proportioii, 
to  the  elephant  in  size,  that  the  elephant  Itself  does  to  a  com. 
mon  sheep.  In  one  of  the  prinu  to  Mr.  Kindersley's  '*  Spe- 
cimens of  Hindoo  Literature,"  an  aullay  is  represented  taking 
up  an  elephant  with  his  trunk. 

s  Malecheren  (which  is  probably  another  name  for  Baly), 
in  an  excursion  whidi  he  made  one  day  alone,  and  in  ^s- 
guise,  came  to  a  garden  in  tlie  eoTirons  of  hit  city  MahAboli- 
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The  poor  degenerate  children  of  the  Earth  ? 

So  thought  Ladurlad,  as  he  look*d  around. 

Weening  to  hear  the  sound 

Of  Mermaid's  shell,  and  song 

Of  choral  throng  from  some  imperial  hall. 

Wherein  the  Immortal  Powers  at  festival. 

Their  high  carousals  keep ; 

But  all  is  silence  dread, 

Silence  profound  and  dead, 

The  everlasting  stillness  of  the  Deep. 

4. 

Through  many  a  solitary  street. 

And  silent  market-place,  and  lonely  square, 

Arm'd  with  the  mighty  Curse,  behold  him  fare. 

And  now  his  feet  attain  that  royal  fkne 

Where  Baly  held  of  old  his  aweful  reign. 

What  once  had  been  the  Gardens  spread  around, 

Fair  Gardens,  once  which  wore  perpetual  green, 

Where  all  sweet  flowers  through  all  the  year  were 

found. 

And  all  fair  fhiits  were  through  all  seasons  seen  ; 

A  place  of  Paradise,  where  each  device 

Of  emulous  Art  with  Nature  strove  to  vie ; 

And  Nature  on  her  part, 

Caird  forth  new  powers  wherewith  to  vanquish  Art. 

The  Swerga-God  himself,  with  envious  eye. 

Survey 'd  those  peerless  gardens  in  their  prime  ; 

Nor  ever  did  the  Lord  of  Light, 

Who  circles  Earth  and  Heaven  upon  his  way, 

Behold  from  eldest  time  a  goodlier  sight 

Than  were  the  groves  which  Baly,  in  his  might. 

Blade  for  his  chosen  place  of  solace  and  delight 


5. 

It  was  a  Garden  still  beyond  all  price. 

Even  yet  it  was  a  place  of  Paradise ; 

For  where  the  mighty  Ocean  could  not  spare. 

There  had  he  with  his  own  creation, 

Sought  to  repair  his  work  of  devastation. 

And  here  were  coral  bowers. 

And  grots  of  madrepores, 

And  banks  of  sponge,  as  soft  and  fair  to  eye 

As  e'er  was  mossy  bed 

Whereon  the  Wood  Nymphs  lie 

With  languid  limbs  in  summer's  sultry  hours. 

Here  too  were  living  flowers 

Which,  like  a  bud  compacted. 

Their  purple  cups  contracted, 


poor,  where  was  a  fountain  lo  inrltlng,  that  two  celestial 
nympht  had  come  down  to  bathe  thern.  Th«  Ri^ah  became 
enamoured  of  one  of  them,  who  condescended  to  allow  of  his 
attachment  to  her;  and  she  and  her  sister  nymph  used 
thenceforward  to  hare  frequent  intenriews  with  him  in  that 
garden.  On  one  of  those  occasions  they  brought  with  them  a 
male  inhahiUint  of  the  heavenly  regions,  to  whom  they  intro- 
duced the  Kajah,  and  between  him  and  Malecheren  a  strict 
friendship  ensued ;  in  consequence  or  wlilcli  he  agreed,  at  the 
Rajah's  earnest  request,  to  carry  him  in  disguise  to  see  the 
court  of  the  diTiiic  Indur — a  favour  never  l)ofore  granted  to 
any  mortal.  The  Ilajah  returned  from  thence  with  new 
ideas  of  splendour  and  magnific«>nce,  which  he  immediately 
adopted  in  regulating  his  court  and  his  retinue,  and  in  beauti- 
fylog  his  seat  of  government.  By  this  means  Mahiballpoor 
became  sooo  celebrated  beyond  all  the  cities  of  the  earth  ; 


And  now  in  open  bloesom  spread, 

Stretch'd  like  green  anthers  many  a  Sfeeking  head. 

And  arborets  of  jointed  stone  were  there. 

And  plants  of  fibres  fine,  as  silkworm's  thmd ; 

Tea,  beautiful  as  Mermaid's  golden  hair 

Upon  the  waves  dispread. 

Others  that,  like  the  broad  banana  growing. 

Raised  their  long  wrinkled  leaves  of  purple  hue. 

Like  streamers  wide  out-flowing. 

And  whatsoe'er  the  depths  of  Ocean  hide 

From  human  eyes,  Ladurlad  there  esi>ied. 

Trees  of  the  deep,  and  shrubs  and  fruits  and  flowers, 

As  fair  as  ours. 

Wherewith  the  Sea-Nymphs  love  their  locks  to  braid. 

When  to  their  father's  hall,  at  festival 

KeiNiiring  they,  in  emulous  array. 

Their  charms  display. 

To  grace  the  banquet,  and  the  solemn  day. 

6. 

The  golden  fountains  had  not  ceased  to  flow : 

And  where  they  mingled  with  the  briny  Sea, 

There  was  a  sight  of  wonder  and  delight. 

To  see  the  fish,  like  birds  in  air. 

Above  Ladurlad  flying. 

Round  those  strange  waters  they  repair,  ^ 

Their  scarlet  fins  outspread  and  plying. 

They  float  with  gentle  hovering  there ; 

And  now  upon  those  little  wings. 

As  if  to  dare  forbidden  things. 

With  wilful  purpose  bent. 

Swift  as  an  arrow  from  a  bow. 

They  shoot  across,  and  to  and  fh>. 

In  rapid  glance,  like  lightning  go 

Through  that  unwonted  element. 

7. 

Almost  in  scenes  so  wondrous  fidr, 

Ladurlad  had  forgot 

The  mighty  cause  which  led  him  there ; 

His  busy  eye  was  every  where. 

His  mind  had  lost  all  thought ; 

His  heart,  surrender'd  to  the  joyt 

Of  sight,  was  happy  as  a  boy's. 

But  soon  the  awakening  thought  recurs 

Of  him  who  in  the  Sepulchres, 

Hopeless  of  human  aid,  in  chains  is  laid  ; 

And  her  who  on  the  solitary  shore. 

By  night  and  day  her  weary  watch  will  keep, 

Till  she  shall  see  them  issuing  from  the  deep. 


and  an  account  of  its  magnificence  havfiag  t>een  brought  to  the 
gods  assembled  at  the  court  of  Inder,  their  Jealousy  was  w 
much  excited  at  it,  that  they  sent  orders  to  the  God  of  the 
Sea  to  let  loose  his  billows,  and  overflow  a  place  which  im- 
piously pretended  to  vie  in  splendour  with  their  cclrstial 
mansions.  This  command  he  obeyed,  and  the  city  was  si 
once  overflowed  by  that  furious  element,  nor  baa  it  everihxe 
been  able  to  rear  its  head.  —Chambers^  AaitUic  RneordM. 

<  In  the  Bahia  dos  Artifices,  which  is  between  the  nvcr 
Jagoarive  and  S.  Miguel,  there  are  many  springs  of  fresh- 
water, which  may  ht  seen  at  low  tide,  and  these  springs  are 
frequented  by  fish  and  by  the  sea-cow,  which  tbej  say  comes 
to  drink  there Noticia*  do  Brazil,  MSS.  I.  S. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Feroe  Islands  seek  for  ood  to  places 
where  there  is  a  l^h-water  spring  at  the  botton. . 
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8. 

Now  hath  Ladurlad  reachM  the  Court 

Of  the  great  Palace  of  the  King,  its  flo«)r 

Was  of  the  marble  rock  ;  and  there  before 

The  imperial  door, 

A  mighty  Image  on  the  steps  was  seen. 

Of  stature  huge,  of  countenance  serene. 

A  crown  and  sceptre  at  his  feet  were  laid ; 

One  hand  a  scroll  display*d. 

The  other  pointed  there,  that  all  might  see ; 

My  name  is  Death,  it  said. 

In  mercy  have  the  Gods  appointed  me. 

Two  brazen  gates  beneath  him  night  and  day 

Stood  open ;  and  within  them  you  behold 

Descending  steps,  which  in  the  living  stone 

Were  hewn,  a  spacious  way 
Down  to  the  Chambers  of  the  Kings  of  old. 

9. 

Trembling  with  hope,  the  adventurous  man  descended. 

The  sea-green  light  of  day 

Not  &r  along  the  vault  extended  ; 

But  where  the  slant  reflection  ended, 

Another  light  was  seen 

Of  red  and  flery  hue, 

That  with  the  water  blended, 

And  gave  the  secrets  of  the  Tombs  to  view. 

10. 

Deep  in  the  marble  rock,  the  Hall 

Of  Death  was  hollowed  out,  a  chamber  wide, 

Low-roof 'd,  and  long ;  on  either  side, 

Each  in  his  own  alcove,  and  on  his  throne. 

The  Kings  of  old  were  seated :  in  his  hand 

Each  held  the  sceptre  of  command. 

From  whence,  across  that  scene  of  endless  night, 

A  carbuncle  diffused  its  everlasting  light. 

11. 

S)0  well  had  the  embalmers  done  their  part 

With  spice  and  precious  unguents  to  imbue 

The  perfect  corpse,  that  each  had  still  the  hue 

Of  living  man,  and  every  limb  was  still 

Supple  and  firm  and  full,  as  when  of  yore 

Its  motion  answer'd  to  the  moving  will. 

The  robes  of  royalty  which  once  they  wore,      ' 

Long  since  had  mouldered  off  and  left  them  bare : 

NaktHl  upon  their  thrones  behold  them  there, 

Statues  of  actual  flesh, . .  a  fearflil  sight ! 

Their  large  and  rayless  eyes 

Dimly  reflecting  to  that  gem-bom  light. 

Glazed,  flx'd.  and  meaningless, . . .  yet,  open  wide, 

Their  ghastly  balls  belied 

The  mockery  of  life  in  all  beside. 

12. 

But  if  amid  these  Chambers  drear. 

Death  were  a  sight  of  shuddering  and  of  fear, 

Life  was  a  thing  of  stranger  horror  here. 

For  at  the  farUier  end,  in  yon  alcove. 

Where  Baly  should  have  lain,  had  he  obeyed 

Man  s  common  lot,  behold  Ereenia  laid. 

Strong  fetters  link  him  to  the  rock  ;  his  eye 

Now  rolls  and  widens,  as  with  effort  vain 

He  strives  to  break  the  chain. 

Now  seems  to  brood  upon  Ills  misery. 


Before  him  couch*d  there  lay 

One  of  the  mighty  montters  of  the  deep. 

Whom  Lorrinite  encountering  on  the  way. 

There  stationed,  his  perpetual  guard  to  keep ; 

In  the  sport  of  wanton  power,  she  charni'd  him  there. 

As  if  to  mock  the  Glendoveer's  despair. 

13. 

Upward  his  form  was  human,  save  that  here 

The  skin  was  cover*d  o'er  with  scale  on  scale 

Compact,  a  panoply  of  natural  mail. 

His  mouth,  from  ear  to  ear, 

Weapon'd  with  triple  teeth,  extended  wide, 

And  tusks  on  either  side  ; 

A  double  snake  below,  he  roU'd 

His  supple  length  behind  in  many  a  sinuous  fold. 

14. 

With  red  and  kindling  eye,  the  Beast  beholds 

A  living  man  draw  nigh, 

And  rising  on  his  folds. 

In  hungry  joy  awaits  the  expected  feast. 

His  mouth  half-open,  and  his  teeth  unsheath'd. 

Then  on  he  sprung,  and  in  his  scaly  arms 

Seized  him,  and  fasten'd  on  his  neck,  to  suck. 

With  greedy  lips  the  warm  life-blood ;  and  sure 

But  for  the  mighty  power  of  magic  charms. 

As  easily  as,  in  the  blithesome  hour 

Of  spring,  a  child  doth  crop  the  meadow-flower. 

Piecemeal  those  claws 

Had  rent  their  victhn,  and  those  armed  jaws 

Snapt  him  in  twain.     Naked  Ladurlad  stood, 

Tet  fearless  and  unharm'd  in  this  dread  strife. 

So  well  Kehama*8  Curse  had  charm'd  his  fitted  life. 

15. 

He  too, ...  for  anger,  rising  at  the  sight 

Of  him  he  sought,  in  such  strange  thrall  confined. 

With  desperate  courage  fired  Ladurlad 's  mind, .  . . 

He  too  unto  the  fight  himself  addrest, 

And  grappling  breast  to  breast. 

With  foot  firm-planted  stands. 

And  seized  the  monster's  throat  with  both  his  hands. 

Vainly,  with  throttling  grasp,  he  prest 

The  impenetrable  scales ; 

And  lo  1  the  Guard  rose  up,  and  round  his  foe. 

With  gliding  motion,  wreath'd  his  lengthening  coils, 

Then  tightened  all  their  folds  with  stress  and  strain. 

Nought  would  the  raging  Tiger's  strength  avail 

If  once  involved  within  those  mighty  toils  ; 

The  arm'd  Rhinoceros,  so  clasp'd,  in  vain 

Had  trusted  to  his  hide  of  rugged  mail. 

His  bones  all  broken,  and  the  breath  of  life 

Crush'd  from  the  lungs,  in  that  unequal  strife. 

Again,  and  yet  again,  he  sought  to  break 

The  impassive  limbs  ;  but  when  the  Monster  found 

His  utmost  power  was  vain, 

A  moment  he  relaxed  in  every  round, 

Then  knit  his  coils  again  with  closer  strain. 

And,  bearing  forward,  forced  him  to  the  ground. 

16. 

Ereenia  groan*d  in  anguish  at  the  sight 

Of  this  dread  fight  *.  once  more  the  Glendoveer 

Essay'd  to  break  his  bonds,  and  fear 
For  that  brave  father  who  had  sought  him  here, 
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stung  bim  to  wilder  strugglings.     From  the  rock 

He  raised  himself  half-up,  with  might  and  main 

Pluck'd  at  the  adamantine  chain, 

And  now  with  long  and  unrclaxing  strain, 

In  obsthiatc  effort  of  indignant  strength, 

Labour'd  and  strove  in  vain ; 

Till  his  immortal  sinews  faiPd  at  length ; 

And  3rielding,  with  an  inward  groan,  to  fate. 

Despairingly,  he  let  himself  again 

Fall  prostrate  on  his  prison-bed  of  stone. 

Body  and  chain  alike  with  lifeless  weight 

17. 

Struggling  they  lay  in  mortal  fray 

All  day,  while  day  was  in  our  upper  sphere. 

For  light  of  day 

And  natural  darkness  never  entered  here  ; 

All  night,  with  unabated  might. 

They  waged  the  unremitting  fight 

A  second  day,  a  second  night 

With  furious  will  they  wrestled  still. 

The  third  came  on,  the  fourth  is  gone ; 

Another  comes,  another  goes. 

And  yet  no  respite,  no  repose  I 

But  day  and  night,  and  night  and  day. 

Involved  in  mortal  strife  they  lay  ; 

Six  days  and  nights  have  passed  away. 

And  still  they  wage,  with  mutual  rage. 

The  unremitting  fray. 
With  mutual  rage  tlieir  war  they  wage. 

But  not  with  mutual  will ; 

For  when  the  seventh  morning  came. 

The  monster's  worn  and  wearied  frame 

In  this  strange  contest  fails  ; 

And  weaker,  weaker,  every  hour. 

He  yields  beneath,  strong  Nature's  power, 

For  now  the  Curse  prevails. 

18. 

Sometimes  the  Beast  sprung  up  to  bear 

Uis  foe  aloft ;  and  trusting  there 

To  shake  him  from  his  hold, 

Relax'd  the  rings  that  wreath'd  him  round ; 

But  on  his  throat  Ladurlad  hung 

And  weigh 'd  him  to  the  ground ; 

And  if  they  sink,  or  if  they  float. 

Alike  with  stubborn  clasp  he  clung. 

Tenacious  of  his  grasp ; 

For  well  he  knew  with  what  a  power. 

Exempt  from  Nature's  laws. 

The  Curse  had  arm'd  him  for  this  hour ; 

And  in  the  monster's  gasping  jaws, 

And  in  his  hollow  eye. 

Well  could  Ladurlad  now  descry 

The  certain  signs  of  victory. 

19. 

And  now  the  Beast  no  more  can  keep 

His  painful  watch ;  his  eyes,  opprest. 

Are  fainting  for  their  natural  sleep ; 

His  living  flesh  and  blood  must  rest 

The  Beast  must  sleep  or  die. 

Then  he,  full  faint  and  languidly, 

Unwreathes  his  rlpgs  and  strives  to  fly, 

And  still  retreating,  slowly  trails 

His  stiff  and  heavy  length  of  scales. 


But  that  unweariable  foe. 

With  wiU  relentless  follows  still ; 

No  breathing  time,  no  pause  of  flght 

He  gives,  but  presses  on  his  flight ; 

Along  the  vaulted  chambers,  and  the  ascent 

Up  to  the  emerald-tinted  light  of  day. 

He  harasses  his  way. 

Till  lifeless,  underneath  his  grasp. 

The  huge  Sea-Monster  lay. 

20. 

That  obstinate  work  is  done  ;  Ladurlad  cried. 

One  labour  yet  remains  ! 

And  thoughtfully  he  eyed 

Ereenia's  ponderous  chains ; 

And  with  faint  effort  half-despairing,  tried 

The  rivets  deep  in-driven.     Instinctively, 

As  if  in  search  of  aid,  he  look'd  around : 

Oh,  then  how  gladly,  in  the  near  alcove. 

Fallen  on  the  ground  its  lifeless  Lord  be^de. 

The  crescent  scymitar  he  spied. 

Whose  cloudy  blade,  with  potent  spells  imbued. 

Had  lain  so  many  an  age  uuhurt  in  solitude. 

21. 

Joyfully  springing  there 

He  seized  the  weapon,  and  with  eager  stroke 

Hew'd  at  the  chain  ;  the  force  was  dealt  in  vain, 

For  not  as  if  through  yielding  air 

Pass'd  the  descending  scymitar. 

Its  deaden'd  way  the  heavy  water  broke ; 

Tet  it  bit  deep.     Again,  with  both  his  hands, 

He  wields  the  blade,  and  dealt  a  surer  blow. 

The  baser  metal  yields 

To  that  flne  edge,  and  lo  !  the  Glendoveer 

Rises  and  snaps  the  half-scver'd  links,  and  stands 

Freed  fh>m  his  broken  bands. 


XVIL 
BALY. 

1. 

This  is  the  appointed  night. 

The  night  of  joy  and  consecrated  mirth. 

When  from  his  judgement-seat  in  Padalon, 

By  Tamen's  throne, 

Baly  goes  forth,  that  he  may  walk  the  Earth 

Unseen,  and  hear  his  name 

Still  hymn'd  and  honour'd  by  the  grateful  voice 

Of  humankind,  and  in  his  fame  r^olce. 
Therefore  fh>m  door  to  door,  and  street  to  street 

With  wiUing  feet. 
Shaking  their  firebrands,  the  glad  children  run ; 

Baly  !  great  Baly  I  they  acclaim. 

Where'er  they  run  they  bear  the  mighty  name. 

Where'er  they  meet, 

Baly  !  great  Baly !  still  their  choral  tongues  repeat 

Therefore  at  every  door  the  votive  flame 

Through  pendant  lanterns  sheds  its  painted  light 

And  rockets  hissing  upward  through  the  sky. 

Fall  like  a  shower  of  stars 

From  Heaven's  black  canopy. 

Therefore,  on  yonder  mountain's  templed  height 

The  braxen  caldron  biases  through  the  night. 
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Huge  as  a  Ship  that  travels  the  main  sea 

Is  that  capacious  brass ;  its  wick  as  tall 

As  is  the  mast  of  some  great  admiraL 

Ten  thousand  votaries  bring 

Camphor  and  ghee  to  feed  the  sacred  flame ; 

id  while,  through  regions  round,  the  nations  see 

Its  fiery  pillar  curling  high  in  heaven, 

Baly  I  great  Baly  1  they  exclaim, 
For  ever  hallowed  be  his  blessed  name  I 
»nour  and  praise  to  him  for  ever  more  be  given  ! 

2. 

Why  art  not  thou  among  the  festive  throng, 

Baly,  O  righteous  Judge  I  to  hear  thy  fame  ? 

Still,  as  of  yore,  with  pageantry  and  song, 

The  glowing  streets  along. 

They  celebrate  thy  name  ; 

Baly  !  great  Baly  I  still 

The  grateful  habitants  of  Earth  acclaim, 

Baly  !  great  Baly  !  still 

'he  Hnging  walls  and  echoing  towers  proclaim. 

From  yonder  mountain  the  portentous  flame 

Still  blazes  to  the  nations  as  before ; 

All  things  appear  to  human  eyes  the  same. 

As  perfect  as  of  yore  ; 

To  human  eyes, . . .  but  how  unlike  to  thine  1 

Thine  which  were  wont  to  see 

The  Company  divine, 

'hat  with  their  presence  came  to  honour  thee  ! 

For  all  the  blessed  ones  of  mortal  birth 

Who  have  been  clothed  with  immortality. 

From  the  eight  comers  of  the  Earth, 

From  the  Seven  Worlds  assembling,  all 

Wont  to  attend  thy  solemn  festival. 

Then  did  thine  eyes  behold 

The  wide  air  peopled  with  that  glorious  train  ; 

[qw  roay'st  thou  seek  the  blessed  ones  in  vain. 

Earth  and  Air  are  now  beneath  the  Bigah*s  reign. 

3. 

trefore  the  righteous  Judge  hath  walk'd  the  Earth 

In  sorrow  and  in  solitude  to-night 

The  sound  of  human  mirth 

To  him  is  no  delight ; 

He  turns  away  from  that  ungrateful  sight, 

Hallowed  not  now  by  visitants  divine. 

And  there  he  bends  his  melancholy  way 

Hiere,  in  yon  full-orb'd  Moon's  refulgent  light. 

The  Golden  Towers  of  his  old  City  shine 

Above  the  silver  sea.     The  ancient  Chief 

There  bent  his  way  in  grief, 
if  sad  thoughts  Indulged  would  work  their  own 

relief. 


4. 

There  he  beholds  upon  the  sand 
A  lovely  Maiden  in  the  moonlight  stand. 

The  land-breeze  lifts  her  locks  of  jet. 

The  waves  around  her  polish'd  ankles  play. 

Her  bosom  with  the  salt  sea-spray  is  wet ; 

Her  arms  are  cross'd,  unconsciously,  to  fold 

That  bosom  from  the  cold, 
¥hile  statue-like  she  seems  her  watch  to  keep. 
Gazing  intently  on  the  restless  deep. 


5. 

Seven  miserable  days  had  Kailyal  there, 

From  earliest  dawn  till  evening  watch'd  the  deep ; 

Six  nights  within  the  chamber  of  the  rock, 

Had  laid  her  down,  and  found  in  prayer 

That  comfort  which  she  sought  in  vain  from  sleep. 

But  when  the  seventh  night  came. 

Never  should  she  behold  her  father  more. 

The  wretched  Maiden  said  in  her  despair ; 

Tet  would  not  quit  the  shore. 

Nor  turn  her  eyes  one  moment  from  the  lea  : 

Never  before 

Had  Kailyal  watch*d  it  so  impatiently. 

Never  so  eagerly  had  hoped  before, 

As  now  when  she  believed,  and  said  all  hope  was  o'er. 

6. 

Beholding  her,  how  beautiful  she  stood. 

In  that  wild  solitude, 

Baly  firom  his  invisibility 

Had  issued  then,  to  know  her  cause  of  woe ; 

But  that  in  the  air  beside  her,  he  espied 

Two  Powers  of  Evil  for  her  hurt  allied. 

Foul  Arvalan  and  dreadful  Lorrinite. 

Walking  in  darkness  him  tiiey  could  not  see 

And  marking  with  what  demon-like  delight 

They  kept  their  innocent  prey  in  sight. 

He  waits,  expecting  what  the  end  may  be. 

7. 

She  starts  ;  for  lo  I  where  floating  many  a  rood, 

A  Monster,  hugest  of  the  Ocean  brood. 

Weltering  and  lifeless,  drifts  toward  the  shore. 

Backward  she  starts  in  fear  before  the  flood. 

And,  when  the  waves  retreat. 
They  leave  their  hideous  burthen  at  her  feet 

8. 

She  ventures  to  approach  with  timid  tread. 

She  starts,  and  half  draws  back  in  fear. 

Then  stops,  and  stretches  out  her  head. 

To  see  if  that  huge  Beast  indeed  be  dead. 

Now  growing  bold,  the  Maid  advances  near. 

Even  to  the  margin  of  the  ocean-flood. 

Rightly  she  reads  her  Father's  victory. 

And  lifts  her  joyous  hands  exultingly 

To  Heaven  in  gratitude. 

Then  spreading  them  toward  the  Sea, 

While  pious  tears  bedim  her  streaming  eyes. 

Come  I  come  1  my  Father,  come  to  me, 

Ereenia,  come  1  she  cries, 

Lo  !  from  the  opening  deep  they  rise. 

And  to  Ladurlad's  arms  the  happy  Kailyal  flies. 

9. 

She  tum'd  fW>m  him,  to  meet  with  beating  heart. 

The  Glendoveer's  embrace. 

Now  turn  to  me,  for  mine  thou  art ! 

Foul  Arvalan  exclaim'd  ;  his  loathsome  face 

Came  forth,  aod  firom  the  air, 

In  fleshly  form,  he  burst 

Always  in  horror  and  despair 

Had  Kailyal  seen  that  form  and  face  accurst. 

But  yet  so  sharp  a  pang  had  ne'er 

Shot  with  a  thrill  like  death  through  all  her  firame. 

As  now  when  on  her  hour  of  joy  the  Spectre  came. 
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10. 

Vain  is  resistance  now, 

The  fiendish  laugh  of  Lorrinite  is  heard ; 

And  at  her  dreadful  word, 

The  Asuras  once  again  appear, 

And  seize  Ladurlad  and  the  Glcndoyeer. 

11. 

Hold  your  accursed  hands  I 

A  voice  exclaim*d,  whose  dread  commands 

Were  fcar'd  through  all  the  vaults  of  Padalon  ; 

And  there  among  them,  in  the  midnight  air. 

The  presence  of  the  mighty  Baly  shone. 

He,  making  manifest  his  mightiness. 

Put  forth  on  every  side  an  hundred  arms. 

And  seized  the  Sorceress ;  maugre  all  her  charms, 

Her  and  her  fiendish  ministers  he  caught 

With  force  as  uncontroulable  as  fate  ; 

And  that  unhappy  Soul,  to  whom 

The  Almighty  Rajah's  power  availcth  not 

Living  to  avert,  nor  dead  to  mitigate 

His  righteous  doom. 

12. 
Help,  help,  Kehama  I  Father,  hel]^ !  he  cried, 

But  Baly  tarried  not  to  abide 

That  mightier  Power ;  with  irresistible  feet 

He  stampt  and  cleft  the  Earth  ;  it  open*d  wide. 

And  gave  liim  way  to  his  own  Judgement-seat 

Down,  like  a  plummet,  to  the  World  below 

He  sunk,  and  bore  his  prey 
To  punishment  deserved,  and  endless  woe. 


xvin. 

KEHAMA'S  DESCENT. 

1. 

The  Earth,  by  Baly*s  feet  divided. 

Closed  o'er  his  way  as  to  the  Judgement-seat 

He  plunged  and  bore  his  prey. 

Scarce  had  the  shock  subsided. 

When,  darting  from  the  Swerga's  heavenly  heights, 

Kehama,  like  a  thunderbolt,  alights. 

In  wrath  he  came,  a  bickering  flame 

Flash 'd  from  his  eyes  which  made  the  moonlight  dim. 

And  passion  forcing  way  from  every  limb. 

Like  furnace-smoke,  with  terrors  wrapt  him  round. 

Furious  he  smote  the  ground  ; 

Earth  trembled  underneath  the  dreadful  stroke. 

Again  in  sunder  riven  ; 

He  hurl'd  in  rage  his  whirling  weapon  down. 

But  lo  !  the  fiery  sheckra '  to  his  feet 

Rctuni'd,  as  if  by  equal  force  re-driven. 

And  from  the  abyss  the  voice  of  Baly  came : 

Kot  yet,  O  R^ah,  hast  thou  won 

The  realms  of  Padalon  ! 

Earth  and  the  Swerga  are  thine  own. 

But,  till  Kehama  shall  subdue  the  throne 

Of  Hell,  in  torments  Yamen  holds  his  son. 


2. 

Fool  that  he  is !  ...  in  torments  let  bim  lie! 

Kehama,  wrathful  at  his  son,  replied. 

But  what  am  I, 

That  thou  should'st  brave  me  ?. .  .kindling  in  hb  pride 

The  dreadful  Riu^h  cried. 

Ho  I  Tamen  I  hear  me.     God  of  PkUIou, 

Prepare  thy  throne. 

And  let  the  Amreeta  cup 

Be  ready  for  my  lips,  when  I  anon 

Triumphantly  shall  take  my  seat  thereon, 

And  plant  upon  thy  neck  my  royal  feet 

3. 

In  voice  like  thunder  thus  the  R^ah  cried. 

Impending  o'er  the  abyss,  with  menacing  liaod 

Put  forth,  as  in  the  action  of  command. 

And  eyes  that  darted  their  red  anger  down. 

Then  drawing  back  he  let  the  earth  subside. 

And,  as  his  wrath  relax*d,  survey 'd. 

Thoughtfully  and  silently,  the  mortal  Maid. 

Her  eye  the  while  was  on  the  farthest  sky, 

^liere  up  the  ethereal  height 

Ereenia  ruse  and  pass'd  away  from  sight 

Never  had  she  so  joyfully 

Beheld  the  coming  of  the  Glendoveer, 

Dear  as  he  was  and  he  deserved  to  be. 

As  now  she  saw  him  rise  and  disappear. 

Come  now  what  will,  within  her  heart  said  she. 

For  thou  art  safe,  and  what  have  I  to  fear  ? 


Meantime  the  Almighty  Rj^ah,  late 

In  power  and  majesty  and  wrath  array *d. 

Had  laid  his  terrors  by 

And  gazed  upon  the  Maid. 

Pride  could  not  quit  Ills  eye. 

Nor  that  remorseless  nature  fh>m  his  front 

Depart ;  yet  whoso  had  beheld  him  then 

Had  felt  some  admiration  mix'd  with  dread, 

And  might  have  said, 

'  That  sure  he  seem'd  to  be  the  King  of  Men ! 

I/CSS  than  the  greatest  that  he  could  not  be. 

Who  carried  in  his  port  such  might  and  migesty. 


5. 

In  fear  no  longer  for  the  Glendoveer. 

Now  towards  the  Rajah  Kailyal  tum'd  her  eyes 

As  if  to  ask  what  doom  awaited  her. 

But  then  surprise. 

Even  as  with  fascination  held  them  there. 

So  strange  a  thing  it  seem'd  to  see  the  change 

Of  purport  in  that  all-commanding  brow. 

Which  thoughtfully  was  bent  upon  her  now. 

Wondering  she  gazed,  the  while  her  Father's  eye 

Was  fix'd  upon  Kehama  haughtily ; 

It  spake  defiance  to  him,  high  disdain. 

Stem  patience  unsubduable  by  pain. 

And  pride  triumphant  over  agony. 


1  This  WRApoQ,  which  is  often  to  be  seen  In  one  of  the    external  edge  Is  sharp ;  it  Is  held  In  Ihe  middle,  and,  beiof 
wheel-spoktt  hands  of  a  Hindoo  god,  resembles  a  quoit :  the    whirled  along,  cuts  whereTer  it  strikes. 
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6. 

Ladurlad,  siid  the  RiOab,  thou  and  I 

Alike  have  done  the  work  of  Destiny, 

Unknowing  each  to  what  the  iropulae  tended ; 

But  now  that  over  Earth  and  Heaven  ray  reign 

Is  stahlish'd,  and  the  ways  of  Fate  are  plain 

Before  me,  here  our  enmity  is  ended. 

I  take  away  thy  Curse ...  As  thus  he  said. 

The  fire  which  in  Ladurlad*S  heart  and  brain 

Was  burning,  fled,  and  left  him  f^  fh>m  pain. 

So  rapidly  his  torments  were  departed. 

That  at  the  sudden  ease  he  started, 

As  with  a  shock,  and  to  his  head 

His  hands  up-fled. 

As  if  he  felt  through  every  fidling  limb 

The  power  and  sense  of  lifie  forsaking  him. 

7. 

Then  turning  to  the  Maid,  the  Ri^ah  cried, 

O  Yiigin,  above  all  of  mortal  birth 

Favour*d  alike  in  beauty  and  in  worth. 

And  in  the  glories  of  thy  destiny. 

Now  let  thy  happy  heart  exult  with  pride. 

For  Fate  hath  chosen  thee 

To  be  Kehama*s  bride. 

To  be  the  Queen  of  Heaven  and  Earth, 

And  of  whatever  Worlds  beside 

Infinity  may  hide  .  . .  For  I  can  see 

The  writing  which,  at  thy  nativity. 

All-knowing  Mature  wrought  upon  thy  brain, > 

In  branching  veins,  which  to  the  gifted  eye 

Map  out  the  mases  of  Aiturity. 

There  is  it  written,  Maid,  that  thou  and  I, 

Alone  of  human  kind  a  deathless  pair. 

Are  doom'd  to  share 

The  Amreeta-drink  divine 

Of  immortality.     Come,  Biaiden  mine  ! 

High-fated  One,  ascend  the  sul^ect  sky. 

And  by  Kehama's  side 
Sit  on  the  Swerga  thome,  his  equal  bride. 

6. 

Oh  never, . .  never,  . .  Father !  Kailyal  cried ; 

It  is  not  as  he  saith, .  .  it  cannot  be  I 

1 1 . .  I,  hU  bride  1 

Nature  is  never  false  ;  he  wrongeth  her  I 

My  heart  belies  such  lines  of  destiny. 

There  is  no  other  true  interpreter  I 


1  Brahmit  it  considered  u  the  Immediate  creator  of  all 
things,  and  particularly  as  the  disposer  of  each  person's  ikte. 
which  he  inscribes  within  the  skull  of  erery  created  being, 
and  which  the  gods  themseWes  cannot  avert.  —  Kimdertlq^, 
p.  SI. ;  Niecamp,  toI.  i.  p.  10.  \  7. 

It  is  bf  the  sutures  of  the  skull  that  these  lines  of  destiny 
are  formed.  See  also  a  note  to  Thalaba  (Book  v.  p.SS9.) 
upon  a  like  superstition  of  the  Mahommedans. 

**  Qoand  on  leur  reproche  quelque  vice,  ou  qn'on  les  reprend 
d*une  mauvaise  action.  Us  ripondent  fh>idement,  que  cela  est 
terit  sur  leur  t^e,  et  qu'Ils  n'ont  pu  faire  autrement.  Si  tous 
paroissei  <tonn6  de  ce  langage  nouveau,  et  que  tous  deman- 
diet  A  Toir  oil  cela  est  ^rit,  lis  tous  montrent  les  dlTerses 
Jointures  du  crine  de  leur  t6te,  pr^tendant  que  les  sutures 
mime  sont  les  caractdres  de  cette  ^riture  myst^riease.  Si 
vous  les  presses  de  dftchiflWnr  ces  caract(Hres,  et  de  vous  tain 


9. 

At  that  reply,  Kehama*s  darkening  brow 

Bewray*d  the  anger  which  he  yet  suppressed ; 

Counsel  thy  daughter  I  tell  her  thou  art  now 

Free  from  thy  Curso,  he  said,  and  bid  her  bow 

In  thankfulness  to  Fate*s  benign  behest 

Bid  her  her  stubborn  will  restrain. 

For  Destiny  at  last  must  be  obey'd. 

And  tell  her,  while  obedience  is  deUy*d, 

Thy  Curse  will  bum  again. 

10. 
She  needeth  not  my  counsel,  he  replied. 
And  idly,  RiO&h>  dost  thou  reason  thus 
Of  destiny  I  for  though  all  other  things 
Were  sulject  to  the  starry  faifluendngs. 
And  bow*d  submissive  to  thy  tyranny. 
The  virtuous  heart  and  resolute  mind  are  tree. 

Thus  in  their  wisdom  did  the  Gods  decree 

When  they  created  man.     Let  come  what  will. 

This  is  our  rock  of  strength ;  In  every  ill. 

Sorrow,  oppression,  pain  and  agony. 

The  spirit  of  the  good  is  unsubdued. 

And  suffer,  as  they  may,  they  triumph  still. 

11. 

Obstinate  fools !  exdaim'd  the  Mighty  One, 

Fate  and  my  pleasure  must  be  done. 

And  ye  resist  in  vain ! 

Take  your  fit  guerdon  till  we  meet  again  I 

So  sajring,  his  vindictive  hand  he  flung 

Towards  them,  flll*d  with  curses ;  then  on  high 

Aloft  he  sprung,  and  vanish 'd  through  the  Sky. 


XIX 
MOUNT  CALASAT. 

1. 

Tbi  RiOah,  scattering  curses  as  he  rose, 

Soar'd  to  the  Swerga,  and  resumed  his  throne. 

Not  for  his  own  redoubled  agony. 

Which  now  through  heart  and  brain 

With  renovated  pain, 

Bu8h*d  to  its  seat,  Ladurlad  breathes  that  groan, 

That  groan  is  for  his  child ;  he  groan'd  to  see 

That  she  was  stricken  now  with  leprosy. 


connottre  ce  qu'ils  slgniflent,  fls  avourat  qu'ils  ne  le  s^avent 
pas.  Mais  puisque  vous  ne  slaves  pas  lire  cette  toiture, 
disois.ie  quelquefois  4  ces  gens  ent^es,  qui  est-ce  done  qui 
TOUS  la  lit  ?  qui  est.ce  qui  tous  en  explique  le  sens,  et  qui 
TODS  Iklt  connottre  ce  qu'elle  contient  ?  D'allleurs  ces  pr^ 
tendus  caractdres  ftant  les  m6mes  sur  la  tfcte  de  tous  les 
hommes,  d'oil  Tient  qu'ils  aglssent  si  diffl^remment,  et  quils 
sont  si  contraires  les  uns  aux  autres  dans  leurs  Tuet,  dans 
leurs  desselns,  eC  dans  leurs  projef  s  ? 

"Les  Brames  m'^coutoient  de  sang  (Irold,  et  sans  s'In. 
quieter  ni  des  contradictions  oH  lis  tomboient,  ni  des  cons^ 
quences  ridicules  quMls  ^toient  oblige  d'aTouer.  Enfln, 
lorsqu'ils  se  sentoient  Tivement  pressfa,  toute  leur  ressource 
htoit  de  se  retirer  sans  rien  dire."  —  /*.  Mamduit,  Lettres 
Bdifiantea,  t.  x.  p.  M& 
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Which  as  the  enemy  vindictive  fled, 

0*er  all  her  frame  with  quick  contagion  spread. 

She,  wondering  at  events  so  passing  strange, 

And  fUl'd  with  hope  and  fear, 

And  joy  to  sec  the  Tyrant  disappear. 

And  glad  expectance  of  her  Glendoveer, 

Perceived  not  in  herself  the  hideous  change. 

His  burning  pain,  she  thought,  had  forced  the  groan 

Her  fother  breathed ;  his  agonies  alone 

Were  present  to  her  mind  ;  she  clasped  his  knees. 

Wept  for  his  Curse,  and  did  not  feel  her  own. 

2. 

Nor  when  she  saw  her  plague,  did  her  good  heart, 

True  to  itself,  even  for  a  moment  fail. 

Ha,  Baiah !  with  disdainful  smile  she  cries. 

Mighty  and  wise  and  wicked  as  thou  art. 

Still  thy  blind  vengeance  acts  a  friendly  part. 

Shall  I  not  thank  thee  for  this  scurf  and  scale 

Of  dire  deformity,  whose  loathsomeness. 

Surer  than  panoply  of  strongest  mail. 

Arms  me  against  all  foes  ?     Oh,  better  so. 

Better  such  foul  disgrace. 

Than  that  this  innocent  face 

Should  tempt  thy  wooing !     That  I  need  not  dread ; 

Nor  ever  impious  foe 

Will  offer  outrage  now,  nor  farther  woe 

Will  beauty  draw  on  my  unhappy  head, 

Safe  through  the  unholy  world  may  Kailyal  go. 

3. 

Her  face  in  virtuous  pride 

Was  lifted  to  the  skies. 

As  him  and  his  poor  vengeance  she  defied ; 

But  earthward,  when  she  ceased,  she  tum'd  her  eyes, 

As  if  she  thought  to  hide 

The  tear  which  in  her  own  despite  would  rise. 

Did  then  the  thought  of  her  own  Glendoveer 

Call  forth  tiiat  natural  tear  ? 

Was  it  a  woman's  fear, 

A  thought  of  earthly  love  which  troubled  her? 

Like  yon  thin  cloud  amid  the  moonlight  sky 

That  flits  before  the  wind 

And  leaves  no  trace  behind, 

The  womanly  pang  pass*d  over  Kailyal's  mind. 

This  is  a  loathsome  sight  to  human  eye, 

Half-shrinking  at  herself  the  Maiden  thought ; 

Will  it  be  so  to  him  ?  Oh  surely  not ! 

The  immortal  Powers,  who  see 

Through  the  poor  wrappings  of  mortality. 

Behold  the  soul,  the  beautiful  soul,  within. 

Exempt  from  age  and  wasting  maladies. 

And  undeform'd,  while  pure  and  free  fh>m  sin. 

This  is  a  loathsome  sight  to  human  eyes. 

But  not  to  eyes  divine, 
Ereenia,  Son  of  Heaven,  oh  not  to  thine ! 


'  *'  The  seaa  which  surround  theie  earthi  are,  1.  of  salt- 
water, inclosing  our  inmost  earth  ;  S.  of  fhish-water ;  3.  of 
tifre,  curdled  mlllc ;  4.  ofgkee,  clarified  butter ;  5.  of  catUoo,  a 
liquor  drawn  from  the  puUum  tree  ;  6.  of  liquid  sugar ;  7.  of 
milk.  The  whole  sjstem  is  inclosed  in  one  broad  circumfer- 
ence of  pure  gold,  beyond  which  reigns  impenetrable  dark- 
ness.*' —  Kmderstey. 

I  know  not  whether  the  following  fable  was  invented  to 
account  for  the  saltness  of  our  sea :  -~ 


4. 

The  wrongful  thought  of  fear,  the  womanly  pain 

Had  pass'd  away,  her  heart  was  calm  again. 

She  raised  her  head,  expecting  now  to  see 

The  Glendoveer  appear , 

Where  hath  he  fled,  quoth  she. 

That  he  should  tarry  now  7  Oh  I  had  die  known 

Whither  the  adventurous  son  of  Heaven  was  flown. 

Strong  as  her  spirit  was,  it  had  not  borne 
The  appalling  thought,  nor  dared  to  hope  for  hii 

return. 

6. 

For  he  in  search  of  Seeva*s  throne  was  gone. 

To  tell  his  tale  of  wrong ; 

In  search  of  Seeva*s  own  abode 

The  Glendoveer  began  his  heavenly  road. 

O  wild  emprixe  !  above  the  farthest  skies 

He  hoped  to  rise ! 

Him  who  is  throned  beyond  the  reach  of  thought. 

The  Alone,  tiie  Inaoce»ible,  he  sought 

O  wild  emprise  I  for  when  in  days  of  yore. 

For  proud  pre-eminence  of  power, 

Brama  and  Veeshnoo,  wild  with  nge  contended, 

And  Seeva  in  his  might. 

Their  dread  contention  ended  ; 

Before  their  sight 

In  form  a  fiery  column  did  he  tower. 

Whose  head  above  the  highest  height  extended,      i 

Whose  base  below  the  deepest  depth  descended.      i 

Downward,  its  depth  to  sound  I 

Veeshnoo  a  thousand  years  explored 

The  fiithomless  profound, 

And  yet  no  base  he  found : 

Upward,  to  reach  its  head. 

Ten  myriad  years  the  aspiring  Brama  soar'd, 

And  still,  as  up  he  fled. 

Above  him  still  the  Immeasurable  spread. 

The  rivals  own*d  their  Lord, 

And  trembled  and  adored. 

How  shall  the  Glendoveer  attain 

What  Brama  and  what  Veeshnoo  sought  in  vain  ? 


Ne'er  did  such  thought  of  lofty  daring  enter 
Celestial  Spirit's  mind.     O  wild  adventure         i 
That  throne  to  And,  for  he  must  leave  behind       j 
This  World,  that  in  the  centre. 
Within  its  salt-sea  girdle,  lies  conflned ; 
Tea  the  Seven  Earths  i  that,  each  with  its  own  ocean. 
Ring,  clasping  ring,  compose  the  mighty  round. 

What  power  of  motion. 
In  less  than  endless  yean  shall  bear  him  there. 

Along  the  limitless  extent. 

To  the  utmost  bound  of  the  remotest  spheres  ? 

What  strength  of  wing 

"  Agastya  is  recorded  to  hare  been  very  low  in  statore ;  and 
one  day,  previously  to  the  rectifying  the  too  oblique  posture  of 
the  earth,  walking  with  Veeshnu  on  the  shore  of  the  ocean,  the 
insolent  Deep  asked  the  god,  who  that  dwarf  was  strutting  by 
his  side  ?  Veeshnu  replied,  it  was  the  patriarch  Agastya  gdag 
to  restore  the  earth  to  its  true  balance.  The  sea,  in  otter 
contempt  of  his  pigmy  form,  dashed  him  with  his  spn^  as  be 
passed  along ;  on  which  the  sage,  greatly  Inoenaed  at  tibe  d»> 
signed  aflh>nt,  scooped  up  some  of  the  waler  in  the  boUow  ef 
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Suffice  to  pierce  the  Golden  Firmament 

That  closes  all  within  ? 

Tot  he  hath  pas8*d  the  measureless  extent 

And  pierced  the  Golden  Firmament ; 

For  Faith  hath  given  him  power,  and  Space  and  Time 

Vanish  before  that  energy  sublime. 

Mor  doth  eternal  Night 

And  outer  Darkness  check  his  resolute  flight ; 

By  strong  desire  through  all  he  makes  his  way. 

Till  Seeva's  Seat  appears, . .  behold  Mount  Calasay  1 1 

7. 

Behold  the  Silver  Mountain  I  round  about 

Seven  ladders  stand,  so  high,  the  aching  eye, 

Seeking  their  tops  in  vain  amid  the  sky. 

Might  deem  they  led  from  earth  to  highest  Heaven. 

Ages  would  pass  away. 

And  worlds  with  age  decay. 

Ere  one  whose  patient  feet  from  ring  to  ring 

Must  win  their  upward  way. 

Could  reach  the  summit  of  Mount  Calasay. 

But  that  strong  power  that  nerved  his  wing. 

That  all-surmounting  will, 

Intensity  of  faith  and  holiest  love, 

Sustain'd  Ereenia  still, 

And  he  hath  gain'd  the  plain,  the  sanctuary  above. 

8. 

Lo,  there  the  Silver  Bell, 

That,  self-sustain 'd,  hangs  buoyant  in  the  air  I 

Lo !  the  broad  Table  there,  too  bright 

For  mortal  sight. 


hii  hand,  and  drank  it  off:  he  again  and  again  repeated  the 
draught,  nor  desisted  till  he  had  drained  the  bed  of  the  ocean 
or  the  entire  volume  of  its  waters.  Alarmed  at  this  effipct  of 
his  holj  indignation,  and  dreading  an  universal  drought,  the 
Devetas  made  intercession  with  Agastya  to  relent  ft'om  his 
angor,  and  again  restore  an  element  so  necessary  to  the  ex- 
istence of  nature,  both  animate  and  Inanimate.  Agastya, 
pacified,  granted  their  request,  and  discharged  the  Imbibed 
fluid  in  a  way  t>ecoming  the  histories  of  a  gross  physical  people 
to  relate,  but  by  no  means  proper  for  this  page ;  a  way,  how- 
ever, that  evinced  his  sovereign  power,  while  it  marked  his 
ineffitble  contempt  for  the  vain  Airy  of  an  element,  contending 
with  a  being  armed  with  the  delegated  power  of  the  Creator 
of  all  things.  After  this  miracle,  the  earth  being,  by  the 
same  power,  restored  to  its  just  balance,  Agastya  and  Veeshnu 
separated  ;  when  the  latter,  to  prevent  any  similar  accident 
occurring,  commanded  Xhe  great  $erpeni  (that  Is,  of  the  sphere) 
to  wind  its  enormous  folds  round  the  seven  continents,  of 
which,  according  to  Sanscreet  geography,  the  earth  consists, 
and  appointed,  as  perpetual  guardians,  to  watch  over  and 
protect  it,  the  eight  powerful  genii,  so  renowned  in  the  Hindoo 
system  of  mythology,  as  presiding  over  the  eight  points  of  the 
world."  —  Maurice. 

"  The  Pauranics  (said  Ramachandra  to  Sir  William  Jones) 
will  tell  you  that  our  earth  is  a  plane  figure  studded  with 
eight  mountains,  and  surrounded  by  seven  seas  of  milk,  nectar, 
and  other  fluids ;  that  the  part  which  we  inhabit  is  one  of 
seven  islands,  to  which  eleven  smaller  isles  are  subordinate; 
that  a  god,  riding  on  a  huge  elephant,  guards  each  of  the  eight 
regions  ;  and  that  a  mountain  of  gold  rlsM  and  gleams  in  the 
centre."  —  Atiatie  Reteareket. 

"  Right  original  mountains  and  seven  seas,  Bbahma,  Ikdra, 
the  Sun,  and  Rudra,  these  are  permanent  j  not  thou,  not  I, 
not  this,  or  that  people.  Wherefore  then  should  anxiety  be 
raiited  in  our  minds  ?  "  —  A$tatie  Jtesearckes. 


From  whose  four  sides  the  bordering  gems  unite 

Their  harmonising  rays. 

In  one  mid  fount  of  many-colour*d  light. 

The  stream  of  splendour,  flashing  as  it  flows, 

Plaj-s  round,  and  feeds  the  stem  of  yon  celestial  Rose  I 

Where  is  the  Sage  whose  wisdom  can  declare 

The  hidden  things  of  that  mysterious  flower, 

That  flower  which  serves  all  mysteries  to  bear  ? 

The  sacred  Triangle  is  there. 

Holding  the  Emblem  which  no  tongue  may  tell ; 

Is  this  the  Heaven  of  Heavens,  where  Seeva's  self 

doth  dwell  ? 


9. 

Here  first  the  Glendoveer 

Felt  his  wing  flag,  and  paused  upon  his  flight 

Was  it  that  fear  came  over  him,  when  here 

He  saw  the  imagined  throne  appear  ? 

Not  so,  for  his  immortal  sight 

Endured  the  Table's  light ; 

Distinctly  he  beheld  all  things  around. 

And  doubt  and  wonder  rose  within  his  mind 

Ttiat  this  was  all  he  found. 

Howbelt  he  lifted  up  his  voice  and  spake. 

There  is  oppression  in  the  World  below  ; 

Earth  groans  beneath  the  yoke ;  yea,  in  her  woe, 

She  asks  if  the  Avenger's  eye  is  blind  ? 

Awake,  O  Lord,  awake  ! 

Too  long  thy  vengeance  sleepeth.     Holiest  One  I 

Put  thou  thy  terrors  on  for  mercy's  sake. 

And  strike  the  blow,  in  justice  to  mankind  I 


1  "  The  residence  of  Ixora  is  upon  the  silver  mount  Cak(fa, 
to  the  south  of  the  famous  mountain  MakamerUt  being  a  most 
delicious  place,  planted  with  all  sorts  of  trees,  that  bear  (hiit 
all  the  year  round.  The  roses  and  other  flowers  send  forth  a 
most  odoriferous  scent ;  and  the  pond  at  the  foot  of  the  mount 
is  inclosed  with  pleasant  walks  of  trees,  that  affbrd  an  agreeable 
shade,  whilst  the  peacocks  and  divers  other  birds  entertain  the 
ear  with  their  harmonious  noise,  as  the  beautiful  women  do 
the  eyes.  The  circumjacent  woods  are  inhabited  by  a  certain 
people  called  Munis,  or  Rixis,  who,  avoiding  the  conversation 
of  others,  spend  their  time  in  ofliering  daily  sacrifices  to  their 
god. 

It  is  observable  tliat,  though  these  pagans  are  generally 
black  themselves,  they  do  represent  these  Rixis  to  be  of  a  fair 
complexion,  with  long  white  beards,  and  long  garments  hang- 
ing crossways,  from  about  the  neck  down  over  the  breast. 
They  are  in  such  high  esteem  among  them,  they  believe  that 
whom  they  bless  are  blessed,  and  whom  they  curse  are 
cursed. 

**  Within  the  mountain  lives  another  generation,  called 
Jexaquinnera  and  QMendra^  who  are  free  from  all  trouble, 
spend  their  days  in  continual  contemplation,  praises,  and 
prayers  to  God.  Round  about  the  mountain  stand  seven 
ladders,  by  which  you  ascend  to  a  spacious  plain,  in  the 
middle  whereof  is  a  bell  of  silver,  and  a  square  table,  sur. 
rounded  rith  nine  predous  stones,  of  divers  colours.  Upon 
this  tahle  lies  a  silver  rose,  called  Tamora  Pua^  which  con- 
tains two  women  as  bright  and  fair  as  a  pearl :  one  Is  called 
Brigasiri,  1.  e.  tke  Lady  qf  the  Mouth  ;  the  other  Tarasiri, 
i.e.  the  Ladff  qfthe  Tongue^  —  because  they  praise  God  with 
the  mouth  and  tongue.  In  the  centre  of  this  rose  is  the 
triangle  of  Quivelinga,  which  they  say  is  the  permanent  re- 
sidence of  God."  —  Baldteus. 
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10. 

So  as  he  pray*d,  intenser  faith  he  felt. 

His  spirit  seem'd  to  melt 

With  ardent  yearnings  of  increasing  love ; 

Upward  he  tum'd  his  eyes 

As  if  there  should  be  something  yet  above ; 

Let  me  not,  Seeva,  seek  in  vain  I  he  cries ; 

Thou  art  not  here, . .  for  how  should  these  contain 

thee? 

Thou  art  not  here, . .  for  how  should  I  sustain  thee  ? 

But  thou,  where'er  thou  art. 

Canst  hear  the  voice  of  prayer, 

Canst  read  the  righteous  heart 

Thy  dwelling  who  can  tell. 

Or  who,  O  Lord,  hath  seen  thy  secret  throne  ? 

But  thou  art  not  alone. 

Not  unapproachable  I 

O  all-containing  Mind, 

Thou  who  art  every  where,  ^ 

Whom  all  who  seek  shall  And, 

Hear  me,  O  Seeva  I  hear  the  suppliant's  prayer ! 

11. 

So  saying,  up  he  sprung. 

And  struck  the  Bell,  which  self-suspended  hung 

Before  the  mystic  Rose. 

From  side  to  side  the  silver  tongue 

Melodious  swung,  and  far  and  wide 

Soul-thrilling  tones  of  heavenly  music  rung. 

Abash'd,  confounded. 

It  left  the  Olendoveer ; . . .  yea  all  astounded 

In  overpowering  fear  and  deep  dismay ; 

For  when  that  Bell  had  sounded. 

The  Rose,  with  all  the  mysteries  it  surrounded, 

The  Bell,  the  Table,  and  Mount  Calasay, 

The  holy  HUl  itself,  with  aU  thereon. 

Even  as  a  morning  dream  before  the  day 

Dissolves  away,  they  faded  and  were  gone. 

12. 

Where  shall  he  rest  his  wing,  where  turn  for  flight. 
For  all  around  is  Light, 


1  *'  Even  I  was  even  at  first,  not  any  other  thing ;  that 
which  existi,  unperceived,  tupreme ;  aherwards  1  am  that 
which  ii ;  and  he  who  must  remain,  am  I. 

**  Excppt  the  First  Cause,  whatever  may  appear,  and  may 
not  appear,  in  the  mind,  Icnow  that  to  be  the  mind's  Mayd^ 
or  deluiion,  as  light,  as  darkness. 

**  As  the  great  elements  are  in  various  heings  entering,  yet 
not  entering,  (that  is,  pervading,  not  destroying,)  thus  am  I 
in  them,  yet  not  in  them. 

**  Even  thtis  far  may  inquiry  be  made  by  him  who  seeks  to 
know  the  principle  of  mind  in  union  and  separation,  which 
must  be  evfrywhere^  alwa^t.**  —  Asiatic  Be$earcke$,  Sir  W. 
Janets  from  tAe  Bkagaoat. 

**  I  am  the  creation  and  the  dissolution  of  the  whole  uni- 
verse. There  is  not  any  thing  greater  than  I,  and  all  things 
hang  on  me,  even  as  precious  gems  upon  a  string.  I  am 
moisture  in  the  water,  light  in  the  sun  and  moon,  invocation 
In  the  Feds,  sound  in  the  firmament,  liuman  nature  in  man- 
kind, sweet-smelling  savour  in  the  earth,  glory  in  the  source 
of  light :  in  all  things  I  am  life ;  and  I  am  leal  in  the  lealous ; 
and  know,  O  Arjoon  !  that  I  am  the  eternal  seed  of  all 
nature.  I  am  the  understanding  of  the  wise,  the  glory  of  the 
proud,  the  strength  of  the  strong,  free  from  lust  and  anger  ; 
and  in  animals  I  am  desire,  regulated  by  moral  fitness."^ 
Kreakiuh  in  the  Bkagtnat  Geeta. 


Primal,  essential,  all-pervading  Light ! 

Heart  cannot  think,  nor  tongue  declare. 

Nor  eyes  of  Angel  bear 

That  Glory  unimaginably  bright ;  < 

The  Sun  himself  had  seem'd 

A  speck  of  darkness  there,  s 

Amid  that  Light  of  Light ! 

13. 

Down  fell  the  Glendovcer, 

Down  through  all  regions,  to  our  mundane  sphere 

He  fell ;  but  in  his  ear 

A  Voice,  which  from  within  him  came,  was  heard, 

The  Indubitable  word 

Of  Him  to  whom  all  secret  things  are  known : 

Qo,  ye  who  suffer,  go  to  Tamen's  throne. 

He  hath  the  remedy  for  every  vroe ; 
He  setteth  right  whatever  is  wrong  below. 


XX. 

THE  EMBARKATION. 

1. 
Down  from  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  Ereenla  fell 

Precipitate,  yet  imperceptible 

His  Mi,  nor  had  he  cause  nor  thought  of  fear ; 

And  when  he  came  within  this  mundA.ne  sphere, 

And  felt  that  Earth  was  near. 

The  Glendoveer  his  azure  wings  expanded. 

And,  sloping  down  the  sky 

Toward  the  spot  fh)m  whence  he  sprung  on  high. 

There  on  the  shore  he  landed. 

2. 

Kailyal  advanced  to  meet  him. 

Not  moving  now  as  she  was  wont  to  greet  him, 

Joy  in  her  eye  and  in  her  eager  pace  ; 

With  a  calm  smile  of  melancholy  pride 

She  met  him  now,  and  turning  half  aside. 

Her  warning  hand  repell'd  the  dear  embrace. 


'  "  Being  now  in  the  splendorous  lustre  of  the  divine  blin 
and  glory,  I  there  saw  In  spirit  the  choir  of  the  boly  angdi, 
the  choir  of  the  prophets  and  apoatlea,  who,  with  beavcnlj 
tongues  and  music,  sing  and  play  around  the  throne  of  God ; 
yet  not  in  Just  such  corporeal  forms  or  shapes  as  are  those  ve 
now  bear  and  walk  about  in ;  no,  but  in  shapes  all  spiritoal ; 
the  holy  angels  in  the  shape  of  a  multitude  of  flames  of  fire,  the 
souls  of  believers  in  the  shape  of  a  multitude  of  jittering 
or  luminous  sparkles,  God's  throne,  in  the  shape  or  under 
the  appearance  of  a  great  splendour.**  —  Hans  Emgelhretkt.     > 

Something  analogous  to  this  unendurable  presence  of 
Seeva  is  found  amid  the  nonsense  of  Joanna  Southcott. 
Apoilyon  is  there  made  to  say  of  the  Lord,  **  Thou  knowest 
it  is  written,  he  is  a  consuming  fire,  and  who  can  dwell  ia 
everlasting  burnings  ?  who  could  abide  in  devouring  flames  ? 
Our  backs  are  not  brass,  nor  our  sinews  iron,  to  dwell  vlth  [ 
God  in  heaven."  —  Dispute  between  the  Woman  ami  the  \ 
Powers  qf  Darkness.  * 

'  "  There  the  sun  shines  not.  nor  the  moon  and  star* :  j 
these  lightnings  flash  not  in  that  place :  how  should  even  flrp  < 
blase  there?   God  irradiates  all  this  bright  substance,  and  by 

its  effulgence  the  universe  is  enlighteoed.'* F)rom  tke  To- 

Jurveda.    Asiatic  Besearehcs. 

**  Hkc  alt,  et  sese  radlorum  nocte  suonm 
Claudlt  inaccesaom.**— CScrrom. 
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strange  things,  Ereenia,  have  befiillen  iu  here, 

The  Virgin  said ;  the  Almighty  Man  hath  read 

he  lines  which,  traced  by  Nature  on  my  brain, 

There  to  the  gifted  eye 

Make  all  my  fortunes  plain. 

Mapping  the  mazes  of  futurity. 

He  sued  for  peace,  for  it  is  written  there 

That  I  with  him  the  Amreeta  cup  must  share ; 

Wherefore  he  bade  me  come,  and  by  his  side 

Sit  on  the  Swerga  throne,  his  equal  bride. 

I  need  not  tell  thee  what  reply  was  given ; 

My  heart,  the  sure  interpreter  of  Heaven, 

His  impious  words  belied. 

Thou  seest  his  poor  revenge !  So  having  said, 

One  look  she  glanced  upon  her  leprous  stain 

Indignantly,  and  shook 

Her  head  in  calm  disdain. 

4. 

O  Maid  of  soul  divine  ! 

O  more  than  ever  dear. 

And  more  than  ever  mine, 

Replied  the  Glendoveer ; 

He  hath  not  read,  be  sure,  the  mystic  ways 

Of  Fate ;  almighty  ai  he  is,  that  maze 

Hath  mock'd  his  fallible  sight 

Said  he  the  Amreeta-cup  ?    So  far  aright 

The  Evil  One  may  see ;  for  Fate  displays 

Her  hidden  things  in  part,  and  part  conceals, 

Baffling  the  wicked  eye 

Alike  with  what  she  hides,  and  what  reveals. 

When  with  unholy  purpose  it  would  pry 

Into  the  secrets  of  futurity. 

So  may  it  be  permitted  him  to  see 

Dimly  the  inscrutable  decree  ^ 

For  to  the  World  below, 

liere  Yamen  guards  the  Amreeta,  we  must  go ; 

Thus  Seeva  hath  express'd  his  will,  even  he 

The  Holiest  hath  ordain'd  it ;  there,  he  saith, 

All  wrongs  shall  be  redrest 
By  Yamen,  by  the  righteous  Power  of  Death. 

5. 

Forthwith  the  Father  and  the  &ted  Maid, 

And  that  heroic  Spirit,  who  for  them 

Such  flight  had  late  essay'd. 

The  will  of  Heaven  obey'd. 

They  went  their  way  along  the  road 

That  leads  to  Yamen's  dread  abode. 

6. 

Many  a  day  hath  pass'd  away 

Since  they  began  their  arduous  way, 

Their  way  of  toil  and  pain ; 

And  now  their  weary  feet  attain 

The  Earth's  remotest  bound. 

Where  outer  Ocean  girds  It  round. 

But  not  like  other  Oceans  this ; 

Rather  it  seem'd  a  drear  abyss. 

Upon  whose  brink  they  stood. 

Oh  I  scene  of  fear !  the  travellers  hear 

The  raging  of  the  flood ; 

They  hear  how  fearfully  it  roars, 

But  clouds  of  darker  shade  than  night 

For  ever  hovering  round  those  shores, 

Hide  all  things  from  their  sight ; 


The  Sun  upon  that  darkness  pours 

His  unavailing  light. 

Nor  ever  Moon  nor  Stars  display. 

Through  the  thick  shade,  one  guiding  ray 

To  show  the  perils  of  the  way. 

7. 

There  in  a  creek  a  vessel  lay, 

Just  on  the  confines  of  the  day. 

It  rode  at  anchor  in  its  bay. 

These  venturous  pilgrims  to  convey 

Across  that  outer  Sea«^ 

Strange  vessel  sure  it  seem*d  to  be. 

And  all  unfit  for  such  wild  sea ! 

For  through  its  yawning  side  the  wave 

Was  oozing  in ;  the  mast  was  fhdl, 

And  old  and  torn  its  only  salL 

How  may  that  crazy  vessel  brave 

The  billows  that  in  wild  conunotion 

For  ever  roar  and  rave  ? 

How  hope  to  cross  the  dreadfiU  Ocean 

O'er  which  eternal  shadows  dwell. 

Whose  secrets  none  return  to  tell ! 

8. 

Well  might  the  travellers  fear  to  enter  I 

But  summon'd  once  on  that  adventure, 

For  them  was  no  retreat 

Nor  boots  it  with  reluctant  feet 

To  linger  on  the  strand ; 

Aboard  I  aboard ! 

An  awefhl  voice,  that  left  no  choice. 

Sent  forth  its  stem  command. 

Aboard!  aboard! 

The  travellers  hear  that  voice  in  fear, 

And  breathe  to  Heaven  an  inward  prayer, 

And  take  their  seats  in  silence  there. 

9. 

Self-hoisted  then,  behold  the  sail 

Expands  itself  before  the  gale ; 

Hands  which  they  cannot  see,  let  slip 

The  cable  of  that  foted  ship ; 

The  land  breeze  sends  her  on  her  way. 

And  lo !  they  leave  the  living  light  of  day  I 


XXL 

THE  WORLD'S  END. 

I. 

Swift  as  an  arrow  in  its  flight 

The  Ship  shot  through  the  incumbent  night ; 

And  they  have  left  behind 

The  raging  billows  and  the  roaring  wind, 

The  storm,  the  darkness,  and  all  mortal  fears ; 

And  lol  another  light 

To  guide  their  way  appears. 

The  light  of  other  spheres. 

2. 
That  instant  from  Ladurlad's  heart  and  brain 

The  Curse  was  gone ;  he  feels  again 

Fresh  as  in  youth's  foir  morning,  and  the  Maid 

Hath  lost  her  leprous  stain. 
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The  Tyrant  then  hath  no  dominion  here. 

Starting  she  cried;  O  happy,  happy  hour  ! 

We  are  beyond  his  power  1 

Then  raising  to  the  Glendoveer, 

With  heavenly  beauty  bright,  her  angel  fece, 

Tum*d  not  reluctant  now,  and  met  his  dear  embrace. 

3. 

Swift  glides  the  Ship  with  gentle  motion 
Across  that  calm  and  quiet  ocean ; 
That  glassy  sea  which  seem*d  to  be 

The  mirror  of  tranquillity. 

Their  pleasant  passage  soon  was  o*er, 

The  Ship  hath  reach'd  its  destined  shore ; 

A  level  belt  of  ice  which  bound. 

As  with  an  adamantine  mound. 

The  waters  of  the  sleeping  Ocean  round. 

Strange  forms  were  on  the  strand 

Of  earth-bom  spirits  slain  before  their  time  ; 

Who  wandering  over  sea  and  sky  and  land, 

Had  so  fulfiird  their  term ;  and  now  were  met 

Upon  this  icy  belt,  a  motley  band. 

Waiting  their  summons  at  the  appointed  hour, 

When  each  before  the  Judgement-seat  must  stand, 

And  hear  his  doom  fh>m  Baly's  righteous  power. 

4. 

Foul  with  habitual  crimes,  a  hideous  crew 

Were  there,  the  race  of  rapine  and  of  blood. 

Now  having  overpassM  ttie  mortal  flood. 

Their  own  deformity  they  knew. 

And  knew  the  meed  that  to  their  deeds  was  due. 

Therefore  in  fear  and  agony  they  stood. 

Expecting  when  the  £vil  Messenger 

Among  them  should  appear.     But  with  their  fear 

A  hope  was  mingled  now ; 

O'er  the  dark  shade  of  guilt  a  deeper  hue 

It  threw,  and  gave  a  fiercer  character 

To  the  wild  eye  and  Up  and  sinful  brow. 

They  hoped  that  soon  Kehama  would  subdue 

The  inexorable  God  and  seize  his  throne, 
Beduce  the  infernal  World  to  his  command, 

And  with  his  irresistible  right  hand. 
Redeem  them  from  the  vaults  of  Padalon. 


1  "  I  heard  a  ▼oice  crying  out  under  mj  window ;  1  looked 
out,  and  taw  a  poor  young  girl  lamenting  the  unhappy  case 
of  her  titter.  On  asking  what  was  the  matter,  the  reply  waa, 
Boot  Laggeeota,  a  demon  has  seized  her.  These  unhappy 
people  say  Boot  Laggeeosot  if  a  child  newly  bom  will  not 
surk  ;  and  thpy  expose  it  to  death  in  a  basket,  hung  on  the 
branch  of  a  tree.  One  day,  as  Mr.  Thomas  and  I  were 
riding  out,  we  saw  a  basket  hung  in  a  tree,  in  which  an  infant 
had  been  exposed,  the  skull  of  which  remained,  the  rest 
having  been  devoured  by  ants.*'  —  Periodical  Accounts  qf  the 
Baptift  Mittionarieu 

s  "  The  Chatookee.  They  say  it  never  drinks  at  the 
streams  below,  but,  opening  its  bill  when  it  rains,  it  catches 
the  drops  as  they  fall  from  the  t\oaAi**^'Peri(McalAccomiU» 
qfthe  Baptist  Missionaries,  vol.  ii.  p.  309. 

3  '*  There  is  a  bird  that  falls  down  out  of  the  air  dead,  and 
Is  found  sometimes  in  the  Molucca  Islands,  that  has  no  feet 
at  all.  The  bigness  of  her  body  and  bill,  as  likewise  the  form 
of  them,  is  much  the  same  as  a  swallow's  ;  but  the  spreading 
oat  of  her  wings  and  tail  has  no  less  compass  than  an  eagle's. 
She  lives  and  breeds  In  the  air,  comes  not  near  the  earth  but 


•  Ths  ImerlpdaB 


ran*  thm :  E^^m  wM»t  •x'wr  mwigi  Xi^vp  wwwrMr^tvrac 
VMffww  ^ti^i^M**  fi  r«c  X'l^'C  <*  *iy  <•  WM*  ***  '0«rw 


5. 

Apart  finom  these  a  milder  oomp«ny. 

The  victims  of  offences  not  their  own, 

Look'd  when  the  appointed  Messenger  should  come ; 

Gathered  together  some,  and  some  alone 

Brooding  in  silence  on  their  future  doom. 

Widows  whom,  to  their  husbands*  funeral  fire. 

Force  or  strong  error  led,  to  share  the  pyre. 

As  to  their  everlasting  marriage-bed : 

And  babes,  by  sin  unstain'd. 

Whom  erring  parents  vow*d 

To  Ganges,  and  the  holy  stream  profimed 

With  that  strange  sacrifice,  rite  unordain*d 

By  Law,  by  sacred  Nature  unallowed : 

Others  more  hapten  in  their  destiny. 

Scarce  having  first  inhaled  their  vital  breath. 

Whose  cradles  from  some  tree 

Unnatural  hands  suspended,^ 

Then  left,  till  gentle  Death, 

Coming  like  Sleep,  their  feeble  moanings  ended; 

Or  for  his  prey  the  ravenous  Kite  descended ; 

Or  marching  like  an  army  fh>m  their  caves, 

The  Pismires  blackened  o*er,  then  bleach*d  and  bare 

Left  their  unharden*d  bones  to  fidl  asunder  there. 

6. 

Innocent  Souls  I  thus  set  so  eariy  firee 

From  sin  and  sorrow  and  mortidity. 

Their  spotless  spirits  alUcreating  Love 

Received  into  its  universal  breast. 

Yon  blue  serene  above 

Was  their  domain ;  clouds  pillow*d  them  to  rest; 

The  Elements  on  them  like  nurses  tended. 
And  with  their  growth  ethereal  substance  blended. 
Less  pure  than  these  is  that  strange  Indian  bird. 

Who  never  dips  in  earthly  streams  her  bill. 

But,  when  the  sound  of  coming  showers  is  heard. 

Looks  up,  and  finom  the  clouds  receives  her  filL 

Less  pure  the  footless  fowl  of  Heaven  ',  that  never 

Rest  upon  earth,  but  on  the  wing  for  ever 

Hovering  o'er  flowers,  their  fragrant  food  inhale. 

Drink  the  descending  dew  upon  its  way. 

And  sleep  alott  while  floating  on  the  gide. 


for  her  burial,  for  the  largeness  and  lightness  of  ber  wlnp 
and  tail  sustain  her  without  lassitude.  And  the  laying  of  bsr 
eggs,  and  breeding  of  her  young,  is  upon  the  badK  of  the 
male,  which  is  made  hollow,  as  also  the  breast  of  the  female, 
for  the  more  easy  incubation.  Also  two  strings,  like  two 
shoemaker's  ends,  come  from  the  hinder  parts  of  the  male, 
wherewith  It  is  conceived  that  he  is  fastened  closer  to  the 
female,  while  she  hatches  her  eggs  on  the  hollow  of  his  back. 
The  dew  of  heaven  is  appointed  her  for  food,  ber  regka 
being  too  far  removed  from  the  approach  of  flies  and  sodi 
like  insects. 

"  This  is  the  entire  story  and  philosophy  of  this  mlracoloos 
bird  in  Cardam^  who  professes  himself  to  have  seen  it  do  leu 
than  thrice,  and  to  have  described  it  accordingly.  The  con- 
trivances whereof,  if  the  matter  were  certainly  true,  are  ai 
evident  arguments  of  a  Divine  Prorldence,  as  that  copper- 
ring,  with  the  Greek*  inscription  upon  it,  was  an  ^ndtnit^'* 
monument  of  the  artifice  and  finger  of  man. 

*'  But  that  the  reproach  of  over-much  credolity  may  not 
lie  upon  Cardan  alone,  Scallger,  who  lay  at  catch  with  hla 
to  take  him  tripping  wherever  he  could,  cavils  not  wtth  any 


SiMTta,  In  the  jMur  1497. — 
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7. 

And  thus  these  innocents  tai  yonder  sky 

Grow  and  are  strengthen'd,  while  the  allotted  years 

Perform  their  course ;  then  hitherward  they  fly. 

Being  tree  Anom  moral  taint,  so  free  from  fears, 


thing  in  the  whole  narration  bat  the  bigneu  of  wingi  and  the 
littleneM  of  the  body ;  which  he  undertakes  to  correct  from 
one  of  hit  own  which  was  sent  him  by  Orvetamut  from  Java. 
Nay,  he  conflrmi  what  hit  antagonii t  hat  wrote,  partly  by 
history  and  partly  by  reason ;  affirming,  that  himaelf.  In  hit 
own  garden,  found  two  Uttle  birds  with  membranaceous 
wings  utterly  deroid  o(  legs,  their  form  was  near  to  that  of  a 
bat's.  Nor  is  he  deterred  from  the  belief  of  the  perpetual 
Jljfing  of  the  Manmcodiata,  by  the  gaping  of  the  feathers  of 
her  wing«,  which  seem  thereby  less  lit  to  sustain  her  body, 
but  further  makes  the  narration  probable  by  what  he  has 
obienred  in  kites,  hoTering  in  the  air,  as  he  saith,  for  a  whole 
hour  together  without  flapping  of  her  wings,  or  changing 
place.  And  he  has  found  also  how  she  may  sleep  in  the  air, 
from  the  example  of  fishes,  which  he  has  seen  sleeping  in  the 
water  without  sinking  themselves  to  the  bottomland  without 
changing  place,  but  lying  stock  still,  pinnuUs  tantum  neteia 
quid  motiuneule  meditantes^  only  wagging  a  little  their  fins, 
as  heedlessly  and  ooconcemedly  as  horses  while  they  are 
asleep  wag  their  ears  to  displace  the  flies  that  sit  upon  them. 
Whererer  Scaliger  admits  that  the  ManucodiaU  is  perpe- 
tually on  the  wing  in  the  air,  he  must  of  necewity  admit  also 
that  manner  of  incubation  that  Cardan  describes,  else  how 
could  their  generations  continue  ? 

"  Franciscus  Hemandeo  affirms  the  same  with  Cardan  ex- 
pressly in  every  thing  ;  as  alio  Eusebius  Nierembergius,  who 
is  so  taken  with  the  story  of  this  bird,  that  he  could  not  ab- 
stain from  celebrating  her  miracalous  properties  in  a  short 
but  elegant  copy  of  verses  ;  and  does  after,  though  confidently 
opposed,  assert  the  main  matter  again  in  prose. 

**  Such  are  the  suffrages  of  Cardan,  Scaliger,  Hemandeo, 
Nierembergius.  But  Aldrovandus  rejects  that  fable  of  her 
feeding  on  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  of  her  incubiture  on  the 
back  of  the  male,  with  much  scorn  and  indignation.  And  as 
for  the  former,  his  reasons  are  no  ways  contemptible,  he  al- 
ledging  that  dew  is  a  body  not  perfectly  enough  mixed,  or 
heterogenial  enough  for  food,  nor  the  hard  bill  of  the  bird 
made  for  such  easie  uses  as  sipping  this  soft  moisture. 

**  To  which  I  know  not  what  Cardan  and  the  rest  would 
answer,  unless  this,  that  they  mean  by  dew  the  more  unc- 
tuous moisture  of  the  air,  which  as  it  may  not  be  alilie  every 
where,  so  these  birds  may  be  fitted  with  a  natural  sagacity  to 
find  it  out  where  it  is :  That  there  is  dew  in  this  sense  day 
and  night,  (as  well  as  in  the  morning,)  and  in  all  seasons  of 
the  year ;  and  therefore  a  constant  supply  of  moisture  and 
spirits  to  their  perpetual  flying,  which  they  more  copiously 
imbibe  l»y  reason  of  their  exercise :  That  the  thicker  parts 
of  this  moisture  stick  and  convert  into  flesh,  and  that  the 
lightness  of  their  feathers  is  so  great,  that  their  pains  in 
•attaining  themselves  are  not  over-much:  That  what  Is 
bomogeneal  and  simple  to  our  sight  is  fit  enough  to  be  the 
rudiments  of  generation,  all  animals  being  generated  of  a 
kind  of  clear  cryttalliae  liquor  ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  may 
be  also  of  nutrition ;  that  orpine  and  sea-house-leek  are 
nourished  and  grow,  being  hung  in  the  air,  and  that  dock- 
weed  has  its  root  no  deeper  than  near  the  upper  parts  of  the 
water ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  bills  of  these  birds  are  for  their 
better  flying,  by  cutting  the  way,  and  for  better  ornament } 
for  the  rectifying  also  and  composing  of  their  feathers,  while 
they  swim  in  the  air  with  as  much  ease  as  swans  do  in  rivers. 

**  To  his  great  impatiency  against  their  manner  of  incuba* 
tion,  they  would  happily  return  this  answer :— That  the  way  is 
not  ridiculous ;  but  it  may  be  rather  necessary  from  what  Al- 
drovandus himself  not  only  acknowledges  but  contends  for, 
namely,  that  they  have  no  feet  at  alL    For  hence  it  is  manl- 


A  Joyous  band,  expectfaig  soon  to  soar 

To  Indra*s  happy  spheres. 

And  mingle  with  the  blessed  company 

Of  heavenly  spirits  there  for  ever  more. 


fest,  that  they  cannot  light  upon  the  ground,  nor  any  where 
rest  on  their  bellies,  and  be  able  to  get  on  wing  again,  beoiuse 
they  cannot  creep  out  of  holes  of  rocks,  as  swifts  and  such 
like  short-footed  birds  can,  they  having  no  feet  at  all  to 
creep  with.  Besides,  as  Aristotle  well  argues  concerning  the 
long  legs  of  certain  water-fowl,  that  they  were  made  so  long, 
because  they  were  to  wade  in  the  water  and  catch  fish,  adding 
that  excellent  aphorism,**  yk^  ity**  *^  *^  'O'**'  **  f^*'  IImiT, 
kkK'  til  rt  Ifyt  rf«f  rk  i^ytuu^  so  may  we  rationally  conclude, 
will  they  say,  that  as  the  long  legs  of  these  water-fowl  imply 
a  design  of  their  haunting  the  water,  so  want  of  legs  in  these 
Manucodiatas  argue  they  are  never  to  come  down  to  the 
earth,  because  they  can  neither  stand  there  nor  get  off  again. 
And  if  they  nevpr  come  on  the  earth,  or  any  other  resting- 
place,  where  can  their  eggs  be  laid  or  hatched  but  on  the 
back  of  the  male  ? 

**  Besides  that  Cardan  places  himself  with  that  Antiphonle  in 
nature,  that  as  the  Ostrich  being  a  bird,  yet  never  flics  in  the 
air,  and  never  rests  upon  the  earth.  And  as  for  Aldrovandus, 
his  presumption  fhmi  the  five  several  Manucodiatas  that  he 
had  seen,  and  in  which  he  could  observe  no  such  figuration 
of  parts  as  implied  a  fitness  for  such  a  manner  of  inculiatlon. 
Cardan  will  answer.  Myself  has  seen  three,  and  Scaliger  oae, 
who  both  agree  agsiust  you. 

**  However,  you  see  that  both  Cardan,  Aldrovandus,  and 
the  rest  do  Jointly  agree  in  allowing  the  Mauucodiata  no  feet, 
as  also  in  furnishing  her  with  two  strings,  hanging  at  the 
hinder  parts  of  her  body,  which  Aldrovandus  will  have  to  be 
in  the  female  as  well  as  in  the  male,  though  Cardan's  ex- 
perience reacheth  not  so  far. 

**  But  Pighafetta  and  Clusius  will  easily  end  this  grand  con- 
troversy betwixt  Cardan  and  Aldrovandus,  if  it  be  true  which 
they  report,  and  if  they  speak  of  the  same  kind  of  Birds  of 
Paradise.  For  they  both  affirm  that  they  have  feet  a  palm 
long,  and  that  with  all  confidence  imaginable ;  but  Nierem- 
bergius on  the  contrary  afllrms,  that  one  that  was  an  eye  wit- 
ness, and  that  had  taken  up  one  of  these  birds  newly  dead, 
told  him  that  it  had  no  feet  at  all.  Johnston  also  gives  his 
suflhige  with  Nierembergius  in  this,  though  with  Aldrovandus 
he  rejects  the  manner  of  their  incubation. 

"  But  unless  they  can  raise  themselves  ftt>m  the  ground  by 
the  ttifltaess  of  some  of  the  feathers  of  their  wings,  or  rather  by 
virtue  of  those  nervous  strings  which  they  may  have  a  power 
to  stiffen  when  they  are  alive,  by  transfusing  spirits  into  them, 
and  making  them  serve  as  well  instead  of  legs  to  raise  them 
from  the  ground  as  to  hang  upon  the  boughs  of  trees,  by  a 
slight  thing  being  able  to  raise  or  hold  up  their  light-feathered 
bodies  in  the  air,  as  a  small  twig  will  us  in  the  water,  I  should 
rather  incline  to  the  testimony  of  Pighafetta  and  Clusius  than 
to  the  Judgement  of  the  rest,  and  believe  those  mariners  that 
told  him  that  the  legs  are  pulled  off  by  them  that  take  them, 
and  extenterate  them  and  dry  them  in  the  sun  for  either  their 
private  use  or  sale. 

"  Which  conclusion  would  the  best  solve  the  credit  of 
Aristotle,  who  long  since  has  so  peremptorily  pronounced, 
%rt  rr^Mr  /tfirM  titU*  l#ni>  &ri|  9%unn*f  yAtt  Urip  ixOig,^ 
that  there  is  not  any  bird  that  only  files  as  the  fish  only 
swims. 

**  But  thus  our  Bird  of  Paradise  is  quite  flown  and  vanished 
into  a  flgment  or  fkble.  But  if  any  one  will  condole  the  lota 
of  so  convincing  an  argument  for  a  Providence  that  fits  one 
thing  to  another,  I  must  take  the  fireedom  to  tell  him,  that, 
unless  he  be  a  greater  admirer  of  novelty  than  a  searcher 
into  the  indissoluble  consequences  of  things,  I  shall  supply  his 
meditation  with  what  of  this  nature  is  at  strongly  condutive, 
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8. 

A  Oulph  profound  surrounded 

This  ley  belt ;  the  opposite  side 

With  highest  rocks  was  bounded ; 

But  where  their  heads  they  hide, 

Or  where  their  base  Is  founded. 

None  could  espy.     Above  all  reach  of  sight 

They  rose,  the  second  Earth  was  on  their  height. 

Their  feet  were  flx'd  in  everlasting  night. 

9. 

So  deep  the  Gulph,  no  eye 

Could  plum  its  dark  profundity. 

Yet  all  its  depth  must  try ;  for  this  the  road 

To  Padalon,  and  Yamen's  dread  abode. 

And  from  below  continually 

Mlnistrant  Demons  rose  and  caught 

The  Souls  whose  hour  was  come ; 

Then  with  their  burthen  fraught. 

Plunged  down,  and  bore  them  to  receive  their  doom. 

10. 

Then  might  be  seen  who  went  in  hope,  and  who 

Trembled  to  meet  the  meed 

Of  many  a  foul  misdeed,  as  wild  they  threw 

Their  arms  retorted  from  the  Demons*  grasp. 

And  look'd  around,  all  eagerly,  to  seek 

For  help,  where  help  was  none ;  and  strove  for  aid 

To  clasp  the  nearest  shade ; 

Yea,  with  imploring  looks  and  horrent  shriek, 

Even  from  one  Demon  to  another  bending, 

With  hands  extending. 


and  remind,  that  it  will  be  hU  own  reproach  If  he  cannot  ipy 
as  clear  an  Inference  tnm  an  ordinary  truth  as  from  either 
an  uncerulntjr  or  a  fiction.  And  In  thli  regard,  the  bringing 
this  dodl>tful  narration  Into  play  may  not  Justly  seem  to  no 
purpose,  it  carrying  so  serious  and  castlgatory  a  piece  of  plea- 
santry with  It. 

**  The  manucodlata's  living  on  the  dew  Is  no  part  of  the 
conTlctlveness  of  a  Providence  In  this  story:  But  the  being 
excellently  well  provided  of  wings  and  feathers,  **tanu 
levltatis  supellectUe  exomata,"  as  Nlerembergtus  speaks, 
being  so  well  furnished  with  all  advantages  for  lightness, 
that  It  seems  harder  for  her  to  sink  down,  as  he  conceits, 
than  to  be  borne  up  In  the  air ;  that  a  bird  thus  fitted  for 
that  region  should  have  no  legs  to  sUnd  on  the  earth,  this 
would  be  a  considerable  Indication  of  a  discriminating  Pro- 
vidence, that  on  purpose  avoids  all  useletsness  and  super- 
fluities. 

"  The  other  remarkable,  and  It  is  a  notorious  one,  is  the 
cavity  on  the  back  of  the  male  and  In  the  breast  of  the  female, 
for  Incubation ;  and  the  third  and  last,  the  use  of  those 
strings,  as  Cardan  supposes,  for  the  better  keeping  them 
together  In  Incublture. 

"  If  these  considerations  of  this  strange  story  strike  so 
strongly  upon  thee  as  to  convince  thee  of  a  Providence, 
think  It  humour  and  not  Judgement,  If  what  1  put  In  lieu 
of  them,  and  Is  but  ordinary,  have  not  the  same  force  with 

thee. 

"  For  is  not  the  fish's  wanting  feet,  (as  we  observed  before,) 
she  being  sufficiently  supplied  with  fins  in  so  thick  an  ele- 
ment as  the  water,  as  great  an  argument  for  a  Providence 
as  so  light  a  bird's  wanting  feet  In  that  thinner  element  of  the 
air,  the  extreme  lightness  of  her  furniture  being  appropriated 
to  the  thinness  of  that  element  ?  And  Is  not  the  same  Pro- 
vidence seen,  and  that  as  conspicuously.  In  allotting  but  very 
short  legs  to  those  birds  that  are  called  Apodeo  both  In 
Pllnle  and  Aristotle,  upon  whom  she  has  bestowed  such  large 
and  strong  whigs,  and  a  power  of  (lying  so  long  and  swift,  as 


Their  mercy  they  twmj'd. 

Still  firom  the  verge  tbey  strain. 

And  from  the  dreadfrd  gulph  avert  tlieir  eyes, 

In  vain ;  down  plunge  the  Demons,  and  their  cries 

Feebly,  as  down  they  sink,  from  that  profound  aiise. 


11. 

What  heart  of  living  man  could  iindistarb*d. 

Bear  sight  so  sad  as  this  1    What  wonder  there 

If  Kailyal*s  lip  were  blanch'd  with  innoost  dread ! 

The  chlU  which  from  that  icy  belt 

Struck  through  her,  was  less  keen  than  what  the  felt 

With  her  heart's  blood  through  every  limb  disprtad. 

Close  to  the  Olendoveer  she  clung. 

And  clasping  round  his  neck  her  trembling  hands, 

She  closed  her  eyes,  and  there  in  silence  hung. 


12. 


Then  to  Ladurlad  said  the  Olendoveer, 

These  Demons,  whom  thou  seest,  the  ministen 

Of  Yamen,  wonder  to  behold  us  here ; 

But  for  the  dead  they  come,  and  not  for  us : 

Therefore  albeit  they  gaze  upon  thee  thus. 

Have  thou  no  fear. 

A  little  while  thou  must  be  left  alone. 

Till  I  have  borne  thy  daughter  down. 

And  placed  her  safely  by  the  throne 

Of  him  who  keeps  the  Gate  of  Padaloo. 


In  giving  no  legs  at  all  to  the  roanucodiata,  who  has  stDl  s 
greater  power  of  wing  and  lightness  of  body  ? 

**  And  as  for  the  cavities  on  the  back  of  the  male  and  in  the 
breast  of  the  female,  is  that  design  of  nature  any  more  cfftaia 
and  plain  than  In  the  genital  parts  of  the  male  and  female  ia 
all  kinds  of  animals  ?  What  greater  argument  of  counsel  nd 
purpose  of  fitting  one  thing  for  another  can  there  be  thaa 
that  ?  And  If  we  should  make  a  more  Inward  tearch  Into  tht 
contrivances  of  these  parts  In  an  ordinary  hen,  and  ffnt**** 
how  or  by  what  force  an  egg  of  so  great  a  growth  and  bigness 
Is  transmitted  fh>m  the  ovarium  through  the  Infundlbohn 
Into  the  processus  of  the  uterus,  the  membranes  bdng  so  tUa 
and  the  passage  so  very  small,  to  see  to  the  principle  of  thrt 
motion  cannot  be  thought  less  than  divine. 

**  And  If  you  would  compare  the  protuberant  paps  of  tests 
in  the  females  of  beasts  with  that  cavity  In  the  breast  of  tht 
she-manucodiata.  whether  of  them,  think  yoa,  is  the  plilnir 
pledge  of  a  knowing  and  designing  Providence  ? 

"  And,  lastly,  for  the  strings  that  are  conceived  to  hold  to- 
gether the  male  and  female  in  their  Incublture,  what  a  toy  is 
it,  if  compared  with  those  Invisible  links  and  tics  that  coffaft 
ordinary  birds  to  sit  upon  their  eggs,  they  having  no  rhftir 
allurement  to  such  a  tedious  service?*'— Hntiy  Mom€t 
Antidote  agahut  AtMeigm,  book  11.  ch.  II 

**  Mankind,"  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  **  now  taken  in  his  whole 
constitution  and  design,  are  like  the  Birds  of  Paradise,  which 
travellers  tell  us  of  hi  the  Molucca  Islands,  bom  witboot  legs, 
but  by  a  celestial  power  they  have  a  recompenae  made  to  them 
for  that  defect,  and  they  always  hover  In  the  air  and  feed  on 
the  dew  of  Heaven :  so  are  we  Birds  of  Paradise,  but  cast  ort 
from  thence,  and  bom  without  legs, . .  without  strength  to 
walk  In  the  laws  of  God,  or  to  go  to  Heaven ;  but  by  a  Power 
(Vom  above,  we  are  adopted  In  our  new  Itlrth  to  a  celestlsl 
conversation ;  we  feed  on  the  dew  of  Heaven ;  *  the  just  docs 
live  by  faith.'  and  breathes  In  this  new  life  by  the  Spirit  of 
God."  —  VoL  Ix.  839.    Heber's  edlttoo. 
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13. 

Then  taking  Kailyal  in  his  arms,  he  said, 

Be  of  good  heart,  Beloved  I  it  is  I 

Who  bear  thee.     Saying  this,  his  wings  he  spread. 

Sprung  upward  in  the  sky,  and  poised  his  flight. 

Then  plunged  into  the  Gulph,  and  sought  the  World 

of  Night 


xxn. 

THE  GATE  OF  PADALON. 

1. 

The  strong  foundations  of  this  inmost  Earth 

Rest  upon  Padalon.     That  icy  Mound 

Which  girt  the  mortal  Ocean  round, 

Reach'd  the  profound, . . . 

Ice  in  the  regions  of  the  upper  air. 

Crystal  midway,  and  adamant  below. 

Whose  strength  sufficed  to  bear 

The  weight  of  all  this  upper  World  of  ours. 

And  with  its  rampart  closed  the  Realm  of  Woe. 

Eight  gates  hath  Fadalon  ;  eight  heavenly  Powers 

Have  them  in  charge,  each  alway  at  his  post. 

Lest  from  their  penal  caves  the  accursed  host, 

Maugre  the  might  of  Baly  and  the  God, 

Should  break,  and  carry  ruiu  all  abroad. 

2. 

Those  gates  stand  ever  open,  night  and  day. 

And  Souls  of  mortal  men 

For  ever  throng  the  way. 

Some  from  the  dolorous  den. 


1  "  Yama  wu  a  child  o(  the  Sun,  and  thence  named  Fai- 
vaswata;  another  of  hii  titles  wu  Dkermarq)a,  or  King  of 
Jostice ;  and  a  third  PilripeU^  or  Lord  of  the  Patriarchs : 
but  he  is  chiefly  distinguished  as  Judge  of  departed  souls; 
for  the  Hindus  believe  that,  when  a  soul  leaves  its  body.  It 
immediately  repairs  to  YamapuTt  or  the  city  of  Yama^  where 
it  receives  a  Just  sentence  fhnn  him,  and  thence  either 
ascends  to  Swerga,  or  the  first  Heaven  ;  or  is  driven  down  to 
NaraCf  the  region  of  serpents  ;  or  assumes  on  earth  the  form 
of  some  animal,  unless  its  offence  has  been  such,  that  it 
ought  to  be  condemned  to  a  vegetable,  or  even  to  a  mineral 
prison."  —  Sir  W.  Jones. 

There  is  a  story  concerning  Yamen  which  will  remind  the 
reader,  in  its  purport,  of  the  fable  of  Love  and  Death.  "  A 
famous  penitent,  Mormgandutnagarexi  by  name,  had.  during 
a  long  series  of  years,  served  the  gods  with  uncommon  and 
most  exemplary  piety.  This  very  virtuous  man,  having  no 
children,  was  extremely  desirous  of  having  one,  and  therefore 
daily  besought  the  god  Xlven  (or  Seeva)  to  grant  him  one. 
At  length  the  god  heard  his  desire,  but,  before  he  indulged  it 
him.  he  asked  him,  whether  he  would  have  several  children, 
who  should  be  long  lived  and  wicked,  or  one  virtuous  and 
prudent,  who  should  die  in  his  sixteenth  year  ?  The  penitent 
chose  tlie  latter :  his  wife  conceived,  and  was  happily  delivered 
of  the  promised  son,  whom  they  named  Marcandem.  The 
boy,  like  his  father,  xealously  devoted  himself  to  the  worship 
of  Xlven ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  attained  his  sixteenth  year, 
the  ofllcers  of  Ybamen,  god  of  death,  were  sent  on  the  earth, 
to  remove  him  flrom  thence. 

**  Young  Marcandem  being  informed  on  what  errand  they 
were  come,  told  them,  with  a  resolute  air,  that  he  was  resolved 
not  to  die,  and  that  they  might  go  back.  If  they  pleased.    They 


Children  of  sin  and  wrath,  return  no  more : 

They,  fit  companions  of  the  Spirits  accurst. 

Are  doom*d,  like  them  in  baths  of  flre  immerst. 

Or  weltering  upon  beds  of  molten  ore. 

Or  stretch'd  upon  the  braien  floor, 

Are  fksten*d  down  with  adamantine  chains ; 

While  on  their  substance  inconsumable. 

Leeches  of  flre  for  ever  hang  and  pull. 

And  worms  of  fire  for  ever  gnaw  their  food, 

That,  still  renew'd. 

Freshens  for  ever  their  perpetual  pains. 

3. 

Others  there  were  whom  Baly*s  voice  condemn*d. 
By  long  and  painful  penance,  to  atone 
Their  fleshly  deeds.     Them,  from  the  Judgement- 
throne, 
Dread  Azyoruca,  where  she  sat  involved 
In  darkness  as  a  tent,  received,  and  dealt 
To  each  the  measure  of  his  punishment ; 
Till,  in  the  central  springs  of  fire,  the  Will 
Impure  is  purged  away  ;  and  the  freed  soul, 
Thus  fitted  to  receive  a  second  birth. 
Embodied  once  again,  revisits  Earth. 

4. 

But  they  whom  Baly*s  righteous  voice  absolved, 

And  Tamen  i,  viewing  with  benignant  eye, 

Dismiss'd  to  seek  their  heritage  on  high. 

How  joyfully  they  leave  this  gloomy  bourne, 

The  dread  sqioum 

Of  Guilt  and  twin-bom  Punishment  and  Woe, 

And  wild  Remorse,  here  link'd  with  worse  Despair  I 

They  to  the  eastern  (}ate  rejoicing  go : 


returned  to  their  master,  and  told  him  the  whole  aflkir. 
Yhamen  immediately  mounted  his  great  buflle,  and  set  out 
Being  come,  he  told  the  youth  that  he  acted  very  rashly  in 
refiislng  to  leave  the  world,  and  It  was  uojust  in  him,  for 
Xiven  had  promised  him  a  life  only  of  sixteen  years,  and  the 
term  was  expired.  But  this  reason  did  not  satisfy  Mar- 
candem, who  persisted  in  his  resolution  not  to  die;  and, 
fearing  lest  the  god  of  death  should  attempt  to  take  him 
away  by  force,  he  ran  to  his  oratory,  and  taking  the  Lingam, 
clasped  it  to  his  breast.  Meantime  Yhamen  came  down  from 
his  buffle,  threw  a  rope  about  the  youth's  neck,  and  held  him 
fast  therewith,  as  also  the  Lingam,  which  Marcandem  grasped 
with  all  his  strength,  and  was  going  to  drag  them  both  into 
hell,  when  Xlven  issued  out  of  the  Lingam,  drove  back  the 
king  of  the  dead,  and  gave  liim  so  fUrious  a  blow  that  be 
killed  hhn  on  the  spot. 

**  The  god  of  death  being  thus  slain,  mankind  multiplied 
so  that  the  earth  was  no  longer  able  to  contain  them.  The 
gods  represented  this  to  Xiven,  and  he,  at  their  entreaty, 
restored  Yhamen  to  life,  and  to  all  the  power  he  had  before 
enjoyed.  Yhamen  immediately  dispatched  a  herald  to  all  parts 
of  the  world,  to  summon  all  the  old  men.  The  herald  got 
drunk  before  he  set  out,  and,  without  staying  till  the  fumes  of 
the  wine  were  dispelled,  mounted  an  elephant,  and  rode  up 
and  down  the  world,  pursuant  to  his  commission ;  and,  instead 
of  publishing  this  older,  he  declared,  that  it  was  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  Yhamen  that,  firom  this  day  forward,  all  the  leaves, 
fruits,  and  flowers,  whether  ripe  or  green,  should  fall  to  the 
ground.  This  proclamation  was  no^ooner  issued  than  men 
began  to  yield  to  death.  But  before  Yhamen  was  killed,  only 
the  old  were  deprived  of  life,  and  now  people  of  sU  aget  are 
summoned  indiscriminately."  —Pi«»r/. 
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The  Sbip  of  Heaven  awaits  their  coining  there, 

And  on  they  saU,  greeting  the  blessed  light 

Through  realms  of  upper  air, 

Bound  for  the  Swerga  once  ;  but  now  no  more 

Their  voyage  rests  upon  that  happy  shore. 

Since  Indra,  by  the  dreadful  B^ah*8  might 

Compell'd,  hath  taken  flight ; 

On  to  the  second  World  their  way  they  wend, 

And  there,  in  trembling  hope,  await  the  doubtful  end. 


6. 

For  still  in  them  doth  hope  predominate, 

Fidth's  precious  privilege,  when  higher  Powers 

Give  way  to  fear  in  these  portentous  hours. 

Behold  the  Wardens  eight 

Each  silent  at  his  gate 

Expectant  stands ;  they  turn  their  anxious  eyes 

Within,  and,  listening  to  the  dizzy  din 

Of  mutinous  uproar,  each  in  all  his  hands 

Holds  all  his  weapons,  ready  for  the  flght. 

For,  hark  I  what  clamorous  cries 

Upon  Kehama,  for  deliverance,  call ! 

Come,  R^ah  1  they  exclaim,  too  long  we  groan 

In  torments.     Come,  Deliverer  1  yonder  throne 

Awaits  thee . . .  Now,  Kehama !  Btgah,  now  I 

Earthly  Almighty,  wherefore  tarriest  thou  7 . . 

Such  were  the  sounds  that  rung,  in  wild  uproar. 

O'er  all  the  echoing  vaults  of  Padalon ; 

And  as  the  Asuras  from  the  Brazen  floor. 

Struggling  against  their  fetters,  strove  to  rise. 

Their  clashing  chains  were  heard,  and  shrieks  and  cries. 

With  curses  mix'd,  against  the  Fiends  who  urge. 

Fierce  on  their  rebel  limln,  the  avenging  scourge. 


6. 

These  were  the  sounds  which,  at  the  southern  gate, 

Assaird  Ereenia's  ear  ;^  alighting  here 

He  laid  before  Neroodrs  feet  the  Maid 

Who  pale  and  cold  with  fear. 

Hung  on  his  neck,  well-nigh  a  lifeless  weight 

7. 

Who  and  what  art  thou  ?  cried  the  Guardian  Power, 
Sight  so  unwonted  wondering  to  behold, . . 

0  Son  of  Light ! 

Who  comest  here  at  this  portentous  hour. 

When  Tamen's  throne 

Trembles,  and  all  our  might  can  scarce  keep  down 

The  rebel  race  from  seizing  Padalon, .  . . 

Who  and  what  art  thou  ?  and  what  wild  despair. 

Or  wilder  hope,  from  realms  of  upper  air. 

Tempts  thee  to  bear 

This  mortal  Maid  to  our  forlorn  abodes  ? 

Fitter  for  her,  I  ween,  the  Swerga  bowers, 

And  sweet  society  of  heavenly  Powers, 

Than  this, . .  a  doleful  scene, 

Even  in  securest  hours. 

And  whither  would  ye  go  ? 

Alas !  can  human  or  celestial  ear, 

Unmadden'd,  hear 

The  shrieks  and  yeliings  of  infernal  woe  ? 

Can  living  flesh  and  blood 

Endure  the  passage  of  the  flcry  flood  I 


Lord  of  the  Gate,  replied  the  Glendoveer, 

We  come  obedient  to  the  will  of  Fate ; 

And  haply  doom*d  to  bring 

Hope  and  salvation  to  the  Lifiemal  King, 

For  Seeva  sends  us  here. 

Even  He  to  whom  futurity  is  known. 

The  Holiest,  bade  us  go  to  Tamen*8  throne. 

Thou  seest  my  precious  charge ; 

Under  thy  care,  secure  from  harm,  I  leave  ber, 

While  I  ascend  to  bear  her  fother  down. 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  thine  arm  receive  her ! 

9. 

Then  quoth  he  to  the  Maid, 

Be  of  good  cheer,  my  Kailyal  1  dearest  dear, 

In  faith  subdue  thy  dread ; 

Anon  I  shall  be  here.     So  having  said. 

Aloft  with  vigorous  bound  the  Glendoveer, 

Sprung  in  celestial  might. 

And  soaring  up,  in  spiral  circles,  wound 

His  indefatipible  flight 

10. 

But  as  he  thus  departed. 

The  Maid,  who  at  Neroodrs  feet  was  lying, 

Like  one  entranced  or  dying. 

Recovering  strength  from  sudden  terror,  started 

And  gazing  after  him  with  straining  sight. 

And  straining  arms,  she  stood. 

As  if  in  attitude 

To  win  him  back  fix>m  flight 

Yea,  she  had  shaped  his  name 

For  utterance,  to  recall  and  bid  him  stay, 

Nor  leave  her  thus  alone  ;  but  virtuous  shame 

Represt  the  unbidden  sounds  upon  their  way ; 

And  calling  faith  to  aid. 

Even  in  this  fearful  hour,  the  pious  Maid 

Collected  courage,  till  she  seem*d  to  be 
Calm  and  in  hope,  such  power  hath  piety. 

Before  the  Giant  Keeper  of  the  Gate 
She  crost  her  patient  arms,  and  at  his  feet, 

Prepar*d  to  meet 

The  aweful  will  of  Fate  with  equal  mind, 

She  took  her  seat  resigned. 

11. 

Even  the  stem  trouble  of  Neroodi's  brow 

Relax'd  as  he  beheld  the  valiant  Maid. 

Hope,  long  unfelt  till  now. 
Rose  in  his  heart  reviving,  and  a  smile 
Dawn'd  in  his  brightening  countenance,  the  whi 
He  gazed  on  her  with  wonder  and  delight 

The  blessing  of  the  Powers  of  Padalon, 
Virgin,  be  on  thee  !  said  the  admiring  God  ; 
And  blessed  be  the  hour  that  gave  thee  birth. 

Daughter  of  Earth ! 

For  thou  to  this  forlorn  abode  hast  brought 

Hope,  who  too  long  hath  been  a  stranger  here. 

And  surely  for  no  lamentable  lot. 

Nature  that  erreth  not. 

To  thee  that  heart  of  fortitude  hath  given. 

Those  eyes  of  purity,  that  face  of  love  : . . . 

If  thou  beest  not  the  inheritrix  of  Heaven, 

There  is  no  truth  above. 
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12. 

Thus  as  Neroodi  sinke,  his  brow  severe 

Shone  with  an  inward  joy ;  for  sure  he  thought 

When  Seeva  sent  so  foir  a  creature  here. 

In  this  momentous  hour, 

Ere  long  the  World's  deliverance  would  be  wrought, 

And  Padalon  escape  the  Bajah's  power. 

With  pious  mind  the  Biaid,  in  humble  guise 

Inclined,  received  his  blessing  sUently, 

And  raised  her  gratefUl  eyes 

A  moment,  then  again 

Abased  them  at  his  presence.     Hark  I  on  high 

The  sound  of  coming  wings  ! . .  her  anxious  ears 

Have  caught  the  distant  sound.     Ereenia  brings 

His  burthen  down  !  Upstarting  flrom  her  seat. 

How  joyfully  she  rears 

Her  eager  head  !  and  scarce  upon  the  ground 

Ladurlad's  giddy  feet  their  footing  found. 

When,  with  her  trembling  arms,  she  claspt  him  round. 

No  word  of  greeting. 

Nor  other  sign  of  joy  at  that  strange  meeting ; 

Expectant  of  their  fate. 

Silent,  and  hand  in  hand. 

Before  the  Infernal  Gate, 

The  Father  and  his  pious  Daughter  stand. 

13. 

Then  to  Neroodi  said  the  Glendoveer, 

No  Heaven-bom  Spirit  e'er  hath  visited 

This  region  drear  and  dread  ;  but  I,  the  first 

Who  tread  your  World  accurst. 

Lord  of  the  Gate,  to  whom  these  realms  are  known, 

Direct  our  &ted  way  to  Tamen's  throne. 

14. 

Bring  forth  my  Chariot,  Carmala  I  quoth  then 

The  Keeper  of  the  way. 

It  was  the  Car  wherein 

On  Tamen's  festal  day. 

When  all  the  Powers  of  Hell  attend  their  King, 

Yearly  to  Yamenpur  did  he  repair 

To  pay  his  homage  there. 

Poised  on  a  single  wheel,  it  moved  along, 

Instinct  with  motion ;  by  what  wondrous  skill 

Compact,  no  human  tongue  could  tell, 

Nor  human  wit  devise ;  but  on  that  wheel, 

Moving  or  still. 

As  if  with  life  indued. 

The  Car  miraculous  supported  stood. 

15. 

Then  Carmala  brought  forth  two  mantles,  white 

As  the  swan's  breast,  and  bright  as  mountain  snow, 

When  from  the  wintry  sky 

The  sun,  late-rising,  shines  upon  the  height. 

And  rolling  vapotu^  fill  the  vale  below. 

Not  vrithout  pain  the  unaccustom'd  sight 

That  brightness  could  sustain  ; 

For  neither  mortal  stain. 

Nor  parts  corruptible,  remain. 

Nor  aught  that  time  could  touch,  or  force  destroy. 

In  that  pure  web  whereof  the  robes  were  wrought ; 

So  long  had  it  in  tenfold  fires  been  tried. 

And  blanch'd,  and  to  that  brightness  purified. 


Apparell*d  thus,  alone. 

Children  of  Earth,  Neroodi  cried. 

In  safety  may  ye  pass  to  Yamen*s  throne. 

Thus  only  can  your  living  flesh  and  blood 

Endure  the  passage  of  the  fiery  flood. 

16. 

Of  other  frame,  O  son  of  Heaven,  art  thou ! 

Yet  hast  thou  now  to  go 

Through  regions  which  thy  heavenly  mould  will  try. 

Glories  unutterably  bright,  I  know. 

And  beams  intense  of  empyrean  light. 

Thine  eye  divine  can  bear :  but  fires  of  woe. 

The  sight  of  torments,  and  the  cry 

Of  absolute  despair. 

Might  not  these  things  dismay  thee  on  thy  flight. 

And  thy  strong  pennons  flag  and  fail  thee  there  ? 

Trust  not  thy  wings,  celestial  though  thou  art. 

Nor  thy  good  heart,  which  horror  might  assail 

And  pity  quail. 

Pity  in  these  abodes  of  no  avail ; 

But  take  thy  seat  this  mortal  pair  beside. 

And  Carmala  the  infernal  Car  will  guide. 

Go,  and  may  happy  end  your  way  betide  I 

So,  as  he  spake,  the  self-moved  Car  roll'd  on, 

And  lo !  they  pass  the  Gate  of  Padalon. 


xxra. 

PADALON. 

1.    . 

Whoe'er  hath  loved  with  venturous  step  to  tread 

The  chambers  dread 

Of  some  deep  cave,  and  seen  his  taper's  beam 

Lost  in  the  arch  of  darkness  overhead. 

And  mark'd  its  gleam. 
Playing  afar  upon  the  sunless  stream. 

Where  fhrni  their  secret  bed. 

And  course  unknown  and  inaccessible, 

The  silent  waters  well ; 

Whoe'er  hath  trod  such  caves  of  endless  night. 

He  knows,  when  measuring  back  the  gloomy  way. 

With  what  delight  refresh'd  his  eye 

Perceives  the  shadow  of  the  light  of  day, 

Through  the  far  portal  slanting,  where  it  fells 

Dimly  reflected  on  the  watery  walls ; 

How  heavenly  seems  the  sky ; 

And  how,  with  quicken'd  feet,  he  hastens  up. 

Eager  again  to  greet 

The  living  World  and  blessed  sunshine  there. 

And  drink,  as  from  a  cup 

Of  joy,  with  thirsty  lips,  the  open  air. 

2. 

Far  other  light  than  that  of  day  there  shone 

Upon  the  travellers,  entering  Padalon. 

They  too  in  darkness  enter'd  on  their  way, 

But  fkr  before  the  Car, 

A  glow,  as  of  a  fiery  ftimace  light, 

Fill'd  all  before  them.     'Twas  a  light  which  made 

Darkness  itself  appear 

A  thing  of  comfort,  and  the  sight,  dismay'd. 

Shrunk  inward  flrom  the  molten  atmosphere. 
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Their  way  was  through  the  adamantine  rock 
Which  girt  the  World  of  Woe ;  on  either  side 

Its  massive  walls  arose,  and  overhead 

Arch*d  the  long  passage ;  onward  as  they  ride, 

With  stronger  glare  the  light  around  them  spread ; 

And  lo !  the  regions  dread, 

The  World  of  Woe  before  them,  opening  wide. 

3. 

There  rolls  the  fiery  flood. 

Girding  the  realms  of  Padalon  around. 

A  sea  of  flame  it  seem'd  to  be, 

Sea  without  bound ; 

For  neither  mortal  nor  immortal  sight. 

Could  pierce  across  through  that  Intensest  light 

A  single  rib  of  steel. 

Keen  as  the  edge  of  keenest  scymitar. 

Spanned  this  wide  gulph  of  fire.     The  infernal  Car 

Roird  to  the  Gulph,  and  on  its  single  wheel 

Self-balanced,  rose  upon  that  edge  of  steel. 

Red-quivering  float  the  vapours  overhead, 

The  flery  gulph  beneath  them  spread. 

Tosses  its  billowing  blaie  with  rush  and  roar ; 

Steady  and  swift  the  self-moved  Chariot  went. 

Winning  the  long  ascent, 
Then,  downward  rolling,  gains  the  farther  shore. 

4. 

But,  oh  !  what  sounds  and  sights  of  woe, 

What  sights  and  sounds  of  fear. 

Assail  the  mortal  travellers  here ! 

Their  way  was  on  a  causey  straight  and  wide. 

Where  penal  vaults  on  either  side  were  seen. 

Ranged  like  the  cells  wherein 

Those  wondrous  winged  alchemists  Infold 

Their  stores  of  liquid  gold. 

Thick  walls  of  adamant  divide 

The  dungeons ;  and  from  yonder  circling  flood, 

OS'-streams  of  fire  through  secret  channels  glide, 

And  wind  among  them,  and  in  each  provide 

An  everlasting  food 
Of  rightful  torments  for  the  accursed  brood. 

5. 

These  were  the  rebel  race,  who  In  their  might 

Confiding  impiously,  would  fain  have  driven 

The  Deities  supreme  from  highest  Heaven : 

But  by  the  Suras,  In  celestial  fight. 

Opposed  and  put  to  flight. 

Here,  in  their  penal  dens,  the  accursed  crew, 

Not  for  its  crime,  but  for  its  failure,  rue 

Their  wild  ambition.     Tet  again  they  long 

The  contest  to  renew, 

1  '*  They  who  are  acquainted  with  day  and  night  know  that 
the  day  of  Brahma  Is  as  a  thousand  revolutions  of  the  Yoogs, 
and  that  his  night  extendeth  for  a  thousand  more.  On  the 
coming  of  that  day  all  things  proceed  fVom  InTlslblllty  to 
visibility ;  so,  on  the  approach  of  night,  they  are  all  dissolved 
away  in  that  which  is  called  invisible.  The  universe,  even, 
having  existed,  is  again  dissolved ;  and  now  again,  on  the 
aiyiroach  of  day,  by  divine  necessity,  it  is  reproduced.  That 
which,  upon  the  dissolution  of  all  things  else,  is  not  de- 
stroyed, is  superior  and  of  another  nature  from  that  visibility : 
it  is  invisible  and  eternal.  He  who  is  thus  called  invisible 
and  incorruptible  is  even  be  who  is  called  the  Supreme 
Abode;  which  men  having  once  obtained,  they  never  more 
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And  wield  their  arms  again  in  happier  hour ; 

And  with  united  power. 

Following  Kehama's  triimiph,  to  press  on 

From  World  to  World,  and  Heaven  to  Heaven,  and 

Sphere 

To  Sphere,  till  Heroakoot  shall  be  their  own. 

And  Mem-Mount,  and  Indra*a  Swerga-Bowen, 

And  Brama*8  region,  where  the  heavenly  Boon 

Weave  the  vast  circle  of  hia  age-long  day.  i 

Even  over  Yeeshnoo's  empyreal  seat 

They  trust  the  Riuah  shall  extend  their  sway, 

And  that  the  seven-headed  Snake,  whereon 

The  strong  Preserver  sets  his  conquering  feet. 

Will  rise  and  shake  him  headlong  fh>m  his  throne, 

When,  in  their  irresistible  array. 

Amid  the  Milky  Sea  they  force  their  way. 

Even  higher  yet  thehr  frantic  thoughts  aspire ; 

Tea,  on  their  beds  of  torment  as  they  lie. 

The  highest,  holiest  Seeva,  they  defy. 

And  tell  him  they  shall  have  anon  their  day. 

When  they  will  storm  his  realm,  and  seise  Mount 

Calasay. 

6. 

Such  impious  hopes  torment 

Their  raging  hearts,  impious  and  impotent ; 

And  now,  with  unendurable  desire 

And  lust  of  vengeance,  that,  like  inward  flre, 

Doth  aggravate  their  punishment,  they  rave 

Upon  Kehama ;  him  the  accuraed  rout 

Acclaim ;  with  fUrious  cries  and  maddening  shout 

They  call  on  him  to  save ; 

Kehama !  they  exclaim  ; 

Thundering  the  dreadful  echo  rolls  about. 

And  Hell's  whole  vault  repeats  Kehama's  name. 


7. 

Over  these  dens  of  punishment,  the  host 

Of  Padalon  maintain  eternal  guard. 

Keeping  upon  the  walls  their  vigilant  ward. 

At  every  angle  stood 

A  watch-tower,  the  decurion  I>emoii*s  post. 

Where  raised  on  high  he  view'd  with  sleepless  eye 

His  trust,  that  all  was  well.     And  over  these. 

Such  was  the  perfect  discipline  of  Hell, 

Captains  of  flftles  and  of  hundreds  held 

Authority,  each  in  his  loftier  tower ; 

And  chiefs  of  legions  over  them  had  power; 

And  thus  all  Hell  with  towers  was  girt  around. 

Aloft  the  braaen  turrets  shone 

In  the  red  light  of  Padalon ; 

And  on  the  walls  between. 

Dark  moving,  the  infernal  Guards  were  seen, 

return  to  earth :  that  Is  my  mansion.**  —  Kreakmrn,  i»  ikt 
Bkagaoat  Geeta. 

"  The  guess,  that  Brama  and  his  wife  Saraswadi  may  b« 
Abraham  and  Sarah,  has  more  letters  in  its  fkvoar  than  arc  ; 
usually  to  be  found  in  such  guesses.'*—  Nieemmp,  p.  i.  ex.  1 1  i 

The  true  cause  why  there  is  no  idol  of  Brama  (except  the  ' 
head,  which  is  bis  share  In  the  Trimourter)  is  probably  to  be  : 
found  in  the  conquest  of  liis  sect.  A  diflterent  rvaaon,  bow*  | 
ever,  is  implied  in  the  Veda:  *  Of  Him.  It  says,  whose  glory  I 
Is  so  great,  there  is  no  image :  —  He  is  the  Incomprebensiyt  | 
Being  which  illumines  all,  delights  all,  whence  all  ptweeded; 
—that  by  which  they  live  when  bom,  and  that  to  wUck  aU 
must  return.*  **  —  Moor*s  Himim  Famikeom,  p.  4. 
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Gigantic  Demons,  pacing  to  and  fro ; 
Who  ever  and  anon, 
treading  their  crimson  pennons,  plunged  below, 

Faster  to  rivet  down  the  Asuras'  chains, 
knd  with  the  snaky  scourge  and  fiercer  pains. 
Repress  their  rage  rebellious.    Loud  around, 
[n  mingled  sound,  the  echoing  lash,  the  clash 
f  chains,  the  ponderous  hammer's  iron  stroke, 
Vith  execrations,  groans,  and  shrieks  and  cries 
Combined,  in  one  wild  dissonance,  arise ; 
And  through  the  din  there  broke, 
c  thunder  heard  through  all  the  warring  winds, 
The  dreadful  name.     Kehama,  still  they  rave, 

Hasten  and  save ! 
Now,  now,  Deliverer  I  now,  Kehama,  now  I 
Earthly  Almighty,  wherefore  tarriest  thou? 

8. 

Oh,  if  that  name  abhorr'd. 

Thus  utterM,  could  well  nigh 

«may  the  Powers  of  Hell,  and  daunt  their  Lord, 

How  fearfully  to  Kailyal's  ear  it  came  I 

She,  as  the  Car  roird  on  its  rapid  way, 

t  down  her  head,  and  closed  her  eyes  for  dread ; 

ind  deafening,  with  strong  effort  fh)m  within. 

Her  ears  against  the  din, 
er'd  and  pressed  them  close  with  both  her  hands. 

Sure  if  the  mortal  Maiden  had  not  fed 

)n  heavenly  food,  and  long  been  strengthened 

ith  heavenly  converse  for  such  end  vouchsafed, 

ler  human  heart  had  fail'd,  and  she  had  died 

Beneath  the  horrors  of  this  awefiil  hour. 

But  Heaven  supplied  a  power 

Beyond  her  earthly  nature,  to  the  measure 

Of  need  indfusing  strength  ; 
A.nd  Fate,  whose  secret  and  unerring  pleasure 

Appointed  all,  decreed 

An  ample  meed  and  recompense  at  length. 

High-&ted  Maid,  the  righteous  hour  is  nigh  ! 

The  all-embracing  Eye 

Of  Retribution  still  beholdeth  thee ; 

car  onward  to  the  end,  O  Maid,  courageously  I 

9. 

On  roird  the  Car,  and  lo  !  afkr 

Upon  its  height  the  towers  of  Yamenpur 

Rise  on  the  astonish'd  sight. 

Behold  the  infernal  City,  Tamen's  seat 

Of  empire,  in  the  midst  of  Fadalon, 

Where  the  eight  causeys  meet 

There  on  a  rock  of  adamant  it  stood. 

Resplendent  far  and  wide. 

Itself  of  solid  diamond  edified. 

And  all  around  it  roll'd  the  fiery  flood. 

It  bridges  arch'd  the  stream  ;  huge  piles  of  brass 

Magnificent,  such  structures  as  beseem 

The  Seat  and  Capital  of  such  great  Ood, 

Worthy  of  Yamen*s  own  august  abode. 


The  Dkarfna-R4^a^  or  king  of  justice,  hai  two  counte- 
M ;  one  It  mild  and  full  of  benevolence ;  those  alone  who 
nd  with  virtue  ice  it.  He  hold*  a  court  of  Juitlce.  where 
lany  astistanti,  among  whom  are  manj  ju«t  and  plout 
I :  Ckitrofpipta  acts  at  chief  secretary.  Thete  holy  men 
mine  what  is  dharma  and  adkarma,  jutt  and  unjust. 
[Dkarma-Re^a's)  servant  is  called  Cartnala:  be  brings 


A  brasen  tower  and  gateway  at  each  end 

Of  each  was  raised,  where  Giant  Wardens  stood, 

Station*d  in  arms  the  passage  to  defend. 

That  never  foe  might  cross  the  fiery  flood. 

10. 
'    Oh  what  a  gorgeous  sight  It  was  to  see 
The  Diamond  City  blazing  on  its  height 
With  more  than  mid-sun  splendour,  by  the  light 

Of  its  own  fiery  river ! 

Its  towers  and  domes  and  pinnacles  and  spires. 

Turrets  and  battlements,  that  flash  and  quiver 

Through  the  red  restless  atmosphere  for  ever ; 

And  hovering  over  head. 

The  smoke  and  vapours  of  all  Fadalon, 

Fit  firmament  for  such  a  world,  were  spread. 

With  surge  and  swell,  and  everlasting  motion, 

Heaving  and  opening  like  tumultuous  ocean. 

11. 

Nor  were  there  wanting  there 

Such  glories  as  beseemM  such  region  well ; 

For  though  with  our  blue  heaven  and  genial  air 

The  firmament  of  Hell  might  not  compare, 

As  little  might  our  earthly  tempests  vie 

With  the  dread  storms  of  that  infernal  sky. 

Whose  clouds  of  all  metallic  elements 

Sublimed  were  fulL     For,  when  its  thunder  broke, 

Not  all  the  united  World's  artillery. 

In  one  discharge,  could  equal  that  loud  stroke ; 

And  though  the  Diamond  Towers  and  Battlements 

Stood  firm  upon  their  adamantine  rock, 

Tet  while  it  vollled  round  the  vault  of  Hell, 

Earth's  solid  arch  was  shaken  with  the  shock, 

And  Cities  in  one  mighty  ruin  fell. 

Through  the  red  sky  terrific  meteors  scour ; 

Huge  stones  come  hailing  down :  or  sulphur-shower. 

Floating  amid  the  lurid  air  like  snow. 

Kindles  in  its  descent. 

And  with  blue  fire-drops  rains  on  all  below. 

At  times  the  whole  supernal  element 
Igniting,  burst  in  one  large  sheet  of  flame. 

And  roar'd  as  with  the  sound 

Of  rushing  winds,  above,  below,  around  ; 

Anon  the  flame  was  spent,  and  overhead 

A  heavy  cloud  of  moving  darkness  spread. 

12. 

Straight  to  the  brazen  bridge  and  gate 

The  self-moved  Chariot  bears  its  mortal  load. 

At  sight  of  Carmala, 

On  either  side  the  Giant  guards  divide. 

And  give  the  chariot  way. 

Up  yonder  winding  road  it  rolls  along. 

Swift  as  the  bittern  soars  on  spiral  wing. 

And  lo !  the  Palace  of  the  Infernal  King ! 

13. 

Two  forms  inseparable  in  unity 

Hath  Tamen  i ;  even  as  with  hope  or  fear 


the  righteous  on  celestial  cart,  which  go  of  themtelvet,  when- 
ever holy  men  are  to  be  brought  in,  according  to  the  directions 
of  the  Dkarma'Rttfa,  who  is  the  sovereign  of  the  PilrtJ.  This 
is  called  his  dnmte  eounienanee,  and  the  righteous  alone  do 
tee  it.  His  other  cottnienaner  or  farm,  it  called  Yama  j  thit 
the  wicked  alone  can  see:  it  has  large  teeth  and  a  monttroat 
body.  yavM  it  the  lord  of  Paiala  j  there  be  orders  tome  to 
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The  Soul  regardeth  him  doth  he  appear ; 

For  hope  and  fear 

At  that  dread  hour,  from  ominous  conscience  spring. 

And  err  not  in  their  bodings.     Therefore  some. 

They  who  polluted  with  offences  come. 

Behold  him  as  the  King 

Of  Terrors,  black  of  aspect,  red  of  eye,  > 

Reflecting  back  upon  the  sinful  mind. 

Heightened  with  vengeance,  and  with  wrath  divine 

Its  own  inborn  deformity. 

But  to  the  righteous  Spirit  how  benign 

His  awcful  countenance. 

Where,  tempering  justice  with  parental  love. 

Goodness  and  heavenly  grace 

And  sweetest  mercy  shine  I    Tet  is  he  still 

Himself  the  same,  one  form,  one  &ce,  one  will ; 

And  these  his  twofold  aspects  are  but  one ; 

And  change  is  none 

In  him,  for  change  in  Yamon  could  not  be. 

The  Immutable  is  he. 

14. 

He  sat  upon  a  marble  sepulchre 

Massive  and  huge,  where  at  the  Monarch's  feet, 

The  righteous  Baly  had  his  Judgement-seat 

A  Golden  Throne  before  them  vacant  stood ; 

Three  human  forms  sustain'd  its  ponderous  weight, 

With  lifted  hands  outspread,  and  shoulders  bow'd 

Bending  beneath  the  load. 
A  fourth  was  wanting.     They  were  of  the  hue 
Of  coals  of  fire  ;  yet  were  they  flesh  and  blood, 

And  living  breath  they  drew ; 

And  their  red  eye-balls  roU'd  with  ghastly  stare. 

As  thus,  for  their  misdeeds,  they  stood  tormented 

there. 

15. 

On  steps  of  gold  those  living  Statues  stood. 

Who  bore  the  Golden  Throne.     A  cloud  behind 

Immovable  was  spread  ;  not  all  the  light 

Of  all  the  flames  and  fires  of  Padalon 

Could  pierce  its  depth  of  night 

There  Aiyoruca  ^  veil'd  her  aweful  form 

In  those  eternal  shadows :  there  she  sate. 

And  as  the  trembling  Souls,  who  crowd  around 

The  Judgement-seat,  received  the  doom  of  fate, 

Her  giant  arms,  extending  fh>m  the  cloud, 


be  beaten,  tome  to  be  cut  to  pieces,  tome  to  be  devoured  by 
moncters,  &c.  Hlf  tenrant  ii  called  Caskmaia,  who,  with 
ropes  round  their  necks,  drags  the  wicked  over  rugged 
paths,  and  throws  them  headlong  into  hell.  He  Is  unmerd- 
All,  and  hard  is  his  heart ;  erery  body  trembles  at  the  sight 
of  him."— ff '/(Tortf,  Asiatic  Researches. 

1 "  Punishment  is  the  Magistrate  ;  Punishment  Is  the  In- 
spirer  of  Terror  ;  Punishment  is  the  Defender  from  Calamity ; 
Punishment  is  the  Guardian  of  those  that  sleep ;  Punish- 
ment with  a  black  aspect  and  a  red  eye,  tcmpU  the  guilty."— 
HalketTs  Gentoo  Code,  ch.  xxl.  sect.  S. 

s  "  In  Patala  (or  the  infernal  regions)  resides  the  sovereign 
Queen  of  the  Nagas  (large  snakes  or  dragons) :  she  Is  beau- 
tiful, and  her  name  is  Asyoruca.  There,  in  a  cave,  she  per. 
formed  Taparya  with  such  rigorous  austerity,  that  fire  sprang 
from  her  body,  and  formed  numerous  agnitiraths  (places  of 
sacred  fire)  in  Patala.  These  fires,  furdng  their  way  thnmgh 
the  earth,  waters,  and  mountains,  funned  various  openings  or 
moutl>s,called  from  thence  the  flaming  mouths,  or  Juala  miiihi. 


Drew  them  within  the  darkneaa.     Moving  out 

To  grasp  and  bear  away  the  innuroeroui  root. 

For  ever  and  for  ever  thus  were  seen 

The  thousand  mighty  arms  of  that  dread  Qnern. 

16. 

Here,  issuing  from  the  car,  the  GleDdoveer 

Did  homage  to  the  God,  then  raised  his  head. 

Suppliants  we  come,  he  said, 

I  need  not  tell  thee  by  what  wrongs  opprrst. 

For  nought  can  pass  on  earth  to  thee  unknown ; 

Sufferers  from  tyranny  we  seek  for  rest. 

And  Seeva  bade  us  go  to  Tamen*s  throne ; 

Here,  he  hath  said,  all  wrongs  shall  be  redrest 

Yamen  replied.  Even  now  the  hour  draws  near, 

When  Fate  its  hidden  ways  will  nianlfest 

Not  for  light  purpose  would  the  Wisest  send 

His  suppliants  here,  when  we,  in  doubt  and  fear, 

The  aweful  issue  of  the  hour  attend. 

Wait  ye  in  patience  and  in  hith  the  end  I 


XXIV. 
THE  AMREETA. 


1. 
So  spake  the  King  of  Padalon,  when,  b ! 
The  voice  of  lamentation  ceased  in  Hell, 
And  sudden  silence  all  around  them  fell. 

Silence  more  wild  and  terrible 

Than  all  the  infernal  dissonance  before. 

Through  that  portentous  stUlness,  &r  away, 

Unwonted  sounds  were  heard,  advancing  on 

And  deepening  on  their  way ; 

For  now  the  inexorable  hour 

Was  come,  and,  in  the  frUness  of  his  power. 

Now  that  the  dreadful  rites  had  all  beta  done, 

Kehama  from  the  Swergm  hasten*d  down, 

TO  seise  upon  the  throne  of  PadakML 

2. 

He  came  in  all  his  might  and  miOcsty,) 

With  all  his  terrors  clad,  and  all  his  pride; 

And,  by  the  attribute  of  Deity, 

Which  he  had  won  from  Heaven,  self-multiplied. 


By  Samodr  (Oceanus)  a  daughter  was  bom  onto  her,  oM 
IUma.Devi.  She  is  most  beautifbl ;  she  it  Lacsbmi ;  ai 
her  name  Is  Asyotcarsha,  or  Asyotoishta.  Like  a  jewel  dbs 
remains  concealed  In  the  Ocean."—  IFsl^^brrf,  Asiat.  Jta. 

s  What  is  this  to  the  coming  of  Seeva,  as  giveo  us  by  Mr. 
Uaurice,  from  the  Seeva  Paurana  ? 

**  In  the  place  of  the  right  wheel  blaswl  the  Sun.  tai  tki  i 
place  of  the  left  was  the  Moon  ;  Instead  of  the  btasen  asli 
and  bolts,  which  firmly  held  the  pooderoas  wbeela,  wertdb 
tributed  Bramlns  on  the  right  hand,  and  Reysbcetontkeicfti 
in  lieu  of  the  canopy  on  the  top  of  the  chariot  was  ovwspvaA 
the  vault  of  Heaven  ;  the  counterpoise  of  the  wbeeb  wasea 
the  east  and  west,  and  the  four  Semordres  were  Instead  of  ths 
cushions  and  bolsters ;  the  four  Vedas  were  plaoed  as  te 
horses  of  the  chariot,  and  Saraswaty  was  for  the  beU ;  iht 
piece  of  wood  by  which  the  horses  are  driven  was  tke  thns- 
lettered  Mantra,  while  Brama  himself  was  thecharioMr. 
and  the  Nacshatras  and  surs  were  distritiutad  aboot  ll  If 
way  of  ornaments.    Sumaru  was  in  the  plaoe  of  a  bow,  At 


THE  CURSE  OF  KEHAMA. 
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The  Almighty  Man  appeared  on  every  side.  ^ 

In  the  same  indivisible  point  of  time. 

At  the  eight  Gates  he  stood  at  once,  and  beat 

The  Warden-Gods  of  Hell  beneath  his  feet ; 

Then,  in  his  brazen  Cars  of  triumph,  straight. 

At  the  same  moment,  drove  through  every*  gate. 

By  AuUays,  hugest  of  created  kind. 

Fiercest,  and  fleeter  than  the  viewless  wind. 

His  Cars  were  drawn,  ten  yokes  of  ten  abreast, . . 

What  less  sufficed  for  such  almighty  weight  ? 

Eight  bridges  from  the  fiery  flood  arose 

Growing  before  his  way ;  and  on  he  goes. 

And  drives  the  thundering  Chariot  wheels  along, 

At  once  o'er  all  the  roads  of  Padalon. 


3. 

Silent  and  motionless  remain 

The  Asuras  on  their  bed  of  pain. 

Waiting,  with  breathless  hope,  the  great  event 

All  Hell  was  hush'd  in  dread, 

Such  awe  that  omnipresent  coming  spread  ; 

Nor  had  its  voice  been  heard,  though  all  its  rout 

Innumerable  had  lifted  up  one  shout ; 

Nor  if  the  infernal  firmament 

Had  in  one  unimaginable  burst 

Spent  its  collected  thunders,  had  the  sound. 

Been  audible,  such  louder  terrors  went 

Before  his  forms  substantial.     Round  about 

The  presence  scattered  lightning  far  and  wide, 

That  quench'd  on  every  side. 

With  their  intensest  blase,  the  feebler  fire 

Of  Padalon,  even  as  the  stars  go  out, 

When,  with  prodigious  light. 

Some  blazing  meteor  fills  the  astonish*d  night 


•erp^nt  Seschanaga  waa  lUtioned  aa  the  string,  Veetbnu  in- 
stead of  an  arrow,  and  fire  was  constituted  Its  point.  Ganges 
and  other  rivers  were  appointed  its  precursors ;  and  the 
setting  out  of  the  chariot,  with  its  appendages  and  furniture, 
one  would  affirm  to  be  the  year  of  twelve  months  graceftilly 
rooviog  forwards. 

**  When  Seeva,  with  his  numerous  troops  and  prodigious 
army,  waa  moimted,  Brama  drove  so  furiously,  that  thought 
itself,  which,  in  its  rapid  career,  compasses  Heaven  and  Earth, 
could  not  keep  pace  with  it.  By  the  motion  of  the  chariot 
Heaven  and  Earth  were  put  intoatremour ;  and,  as  the  Earth 
was  not  able  to  bear  up  under  this  burden,  the  Cow  of  the 
Earth,  Kam^eva,  took  upon  itself  to  support  the  weight. 
Seeva  went  with  intention  to  destroy  Treepoor ;  and  the  mul- 
titude of  Devetas,  and  Reyshees,  and  Apsaras  who  waited  on 
bis  stirrup,  opening  their  mouths,  in  transports  of  Joy  and 
praise,  exclaimed,  Jaya  I  Jaya !  so  that  Parvati,  not  being 
able  to  bear  bis  absence,  set  out  to  accompany  Seeva,  and  in 
an  instant  was  up  with  him  ;  while  the  light  which  brightened 
on  bis  countenance,  on  the  arrival  of  Parvati,  surpassed  all 
imagination  and  description.  The  Genii  of  the  eight  regions, 
armed  with  all  kinds  of  weapons,  but  particularly  with  o^J'- 
as<ra,  or  flre-darts,  like  moving  mountains,  advanced  in  front 
of  the  army  ;  and  Eendra  and  other  Devetas,  some  of  them 
mounted  on  elephants,  some  on  horses,  others  on  chariots,  or 
on  camels  or  buflUoes,  were  stationed  on  each  side,  while  all 
the  other  order  of  Devetas,  to  the  amount  of  some  lacks, 
formed  the  centre.  The  M unietuvaras,  with  long  hair  on 
their  heads,  like  Saniassis,  holding  their  staves  in  their  hands, 
danced  as  they  went  along ;  the  Syddyhas,  who  revolve  about 
the  heavens,  opening  their  mouths  in  praise  of  Seeva,  rained 
flowers  upon  his  bead ;  and  the  vaulted  heaven,  which  is  like 


4. 

The  Diamond  City  shakes  I 

The  adamantine  Rock 

Is  loosen'd  with  the  shock  ! 

From  its  foundation  moved,  it  heaves  and  quakes ; 

The  brazen  portals  crumbling  fall  to  dust ; 

Prone  fall  the  Giant  Guards 

Beneath  the  Aullays  crushed  ; 

On,  on,  through  Tamenpur,  their  thundering  feet 

Speed  from  all  points  to  Tamen's  Judgement-seat 

And  lo  I  where  multiplied. 

Behind,  before  him,  and  on  every  side. 

Wielding  all  weapons  in  his  countless  hands. 

Around  the  Lord  of  Hell  Kebama  stands  ! 

Then  too  the  Lord  of  Hell  put  forth  his  might : 

Thick  darkness,  blacker  than  the  blackest  night. 

Rose  from  their  wrath,  and  veiled 

The  unutterable  fight 

The  power  of  Fate  and  Sacrifice  prcvail'd, 

And  soon  the  strife  was  done. 

Then  did  the  Man-God  re-assume 

His  unity,  absorbing  into  one 

The  consubstantiate  shapes ;  and  as  the  gloom 

Opened,  fidlen  Yamen  on  the  ground  was  seen. 

His  neck  beneath  the  conquering  Riuah's  feet. 

Who  on  the  marble  tomb 

Had  his  triumphal  seat 


5. 

Silent  the  Man-Almighty  sate ;  a  smile 

Gleamed  on  his  dreadful  lips,  the  while 

Dallying  with  power,  he  paused  from  following  up 

His  conquest,  as  a  man  in  social  hour 

Sips  of  the  grateful  cup. 


an  inverted  goblet,  being  appointed  in  the  place  of  a  drum, 
exalted  his  dignity  by  its  majestic  resounding." 

Throughout  the  Hindoo  fables  there  is  the  constant  mis- 
take of  bulk  for  sublimity. 

1  This  more  than  poljrpns  power  was  once  exerted  by  Krish- 
na on  a  curious  occasion. 

**  It  happened  in  Dwarka^  a  splendid  city  built  by  yiswakar' 
ma,  by  command  of  Krishna,  on  the  sea-shore,  in  the  province 
of  Gitxeratt  that  his  musical  associate,  Sareda,  had  no  wife  or 
substitute ;  and  he  hinted  to  his  friend  the  decency  of  sparing 
him  one  from  his  long  catalogue  of  ladies.  Krishna  gene- 
rously told  him  to  win  and  wear  any  one  he  chose,  not  imme- 
diately in  requisition  for  himself.  Nareda  accordingly  went 
wooing  to  one  house,  but  found  his  master  there ;  to  a  second 
—  he  was  again  forestalled ;  a  third,  the  same ;  to  a  fourth, 
fifth,  the  same :  in  fine,  after  the  round  of  sixteen  thousand 
of  these  domiciliary  visits,  he  was  still  forced  to  sigh  and  keep 
single  i  for  Krishna  was  in  every  house,  variously  employee^ 
and  so  domesticated,  that  each  lady  congratulated  herself  on 
her  exclusive  and  uninterrupted  possession  of  the  ardent 
deity."—  Afoor'i  Hindu  Pantheon,  p.  204. 

**  Eight  of  the  chief  gods  have  each  their  sa^,  or  energy, 
proceeding  from  them,  differing  from  them  in  sex,  but  in 
every  other  respect  exactly  like  them,  with  the  same  form, 
the  same  decorations,  the  same  weapons,  and  the  same  vdd- 
de.**  —  Asiat.  Res.  8vo  edit.  vol.  viii.  pp.  68.  8a. 

The  manner  in  which  this  divine  power  is  displayed  by 
Kehama,  in  his  combat  with  Yamen,  will  remind  some  readers 
of  the  Irishman,  who  brought  in  four  prisoners,  and  behig 
asked  how  he  had  taken  them,  replied,  he  had  surrounded 
them. 
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Again  and  yet  again  with  curious  taste 

Searching  its  subtle  flavour  ere  he  drink : 

Even  so  Kehama  now  forbore  his  haste. 

Having  within  his  reach  whate'er  he  sought. 

On  his  own  haughty  power  he  seem'd  to  muse, 

Pampering  his  arrogant  heart  with  silent  thought. 

Before  him  stood  the  Golden  Throne  in  sight. 

Right  opposite  ;  he  could  not  choose  but  see 

Nor  seeing  choose  but  wonder.     Who  are  ye 

Who  bear  the  Golden  Throne  tormented  there  ? 

He  cried  ;  for  whom  doth  Destiny  prepare 
The  Imperial  Seat,  and  why  are  ye  but  Three  ? 

6. 

FIRST   STATUE. 

I  of  the  Children  of  Mankind  was  first. 

Me  miserable  !  who,  adding  store  to  store, 

Heapt  up  superfluous  wealth  ;  and  now  accurst, 

For  ever  I  the  flrantic  crime  deplore. 

SECOND    STATUE. 

I  o'er  my  Brethren  of  Mankind  the  first 

Usurping  power,  set  up  a  throne  sublime, 

A  King  and  Conqueror :  therefore  thus  accurst. 

For  ever  I  in  vain  repent  the  crime. 

THIRD    STATUE. 

I  on  the  Children  of  Mankind  the  first. 

In  God*s  most  holy  name,  imposed  a  tale 

Of  impious  falsehood  ;  therefore  thus  accurst, 

For  ever  I  in  vain  the  crime  bewail. 

7. 

Even  as  thou  here  beholdest  us. 

Here  we  have  stood,  tormented  thus. 


I  Mr.  Wilkini  has  giren  the  genuine  history  of  this  liquor, 
which  was  produced  by  churning  the  tea  with  a  mountain. 

**  There  is  a  fair  and  stately  mountain,  and  its  name  Is 
Meroot  a  most  exalted  mass  of  glory,  reflecting  the  sunny  rays 
from  the  splendid  surface  of  its  gilded  horns.  It  is  clothed 
In  gold,  and  is  the  respected  haunt  of  Dfws  and  GandMarwu. 
It  is  inconceivable,  and  not  to  be  encompassed  by  sinful  man ; 
and  it  is  guarded  by  dreadful  serpents.  Many  celestial  me- 
dicinal pUnts  adorn  its  sides ;  and  it  stands,  piercing  the 
heaven  with  its  aspiring  summit,  a  mighty  hill,  inaccessible 
even  by  the  human  mind.  It  is  adorned  with  trees  and 
pleasant  streams,  and  resoundeth  with  the  delightful  sungt 
of  various  birds. 

**  The  Soort,  and  all  the  glorious  hosts  of  heaven,  having 
ascended  to  the  summit  of  this  lofty  mountain,  sparkling  with 
precious  gems,  and  for  eternal  ages  raised,  were  sitting  in 
solemn  synod,  meditating  the  discovery  of  the  Amreeta,  the 
Water  of  Immortality.  The  Dew  Karayan  being  also  there 
spoke  unto  Brakma,  whilst  the  Soort  were  thus  consulting 
together,  and  said,  *  Let  the  Ocean,  as  a  pot  of  milk,  be  churn, 
ed  by  the  united  labour  of  the  Soort  and  Asoort ;  and  when 
the  mighty  waters  have  been  stirred  up,  the  Amreeia  shall  be 
found.  Let  them  collect  together  every  medicinal  herb,  and 
every  precious  thing,  and  let  them  stir  the  Ocean,  and  they 
shall  discover  the  Amreeia.* 

**  There  is  also  another  mighty  mountain,  whose  name  is 
Mamtar,  and  its  rocky  summits  are  like  towering  clouds.  It 
is  clothed  in  a  net  of  the  entangled  tendrils  of  the  twining 
creeper,  and  resoundeth  with  the  harmony  of  various  birds. 
Innumerable  savage  beasts  infest  its  borders  ;  and  it  is  the 
respected  haunt  of  Kennartt  Dews,  and  Apsart.  It  standeth 
eleven  thousand  Yojan  above  the  earth,  and  eleven  thousand 
more  below  its  surface. 


Such  coimtless  ages,  that  they  seem  to  be 

Long  as  eternity. 

And  still  we  are  but  Three. 

A  Fourth  will  come  to  share 

Our  pain,  at  yonder  vacant  comer  bear 

His  portion  of  the  burthen,  and  coropleat 

The  Golden  Throne  for  Tamen's  Judgement-seat 

Thus  hath  it  been  appointed  :  he  must  be 

Equal  in  guilt  to  us,  the  guilty  Three. 
Kehama,  come  I  too  long  we  wait  for  thee ! 

8. 

Thereat,  with  one  accord. 

The  Three  took  up  the  word,  like  choral  song, 

Come  lUgah !  Man-God !  Earth's  Almighty  Uird  I 

Kehama,  come !  we  wait  for  thee  too  long. 

9. 

A  ithort  and  sudden  laugh  of  wondering  pride 

Burst  fh>m  him  in  his  triumph  :  to  reply 

Scornful  he  delgn'd  not ;  but  with  altered  eye 

Wherein  some  doubtfkil  meaning  seem*d  to  lie, 

He  tum*d  to  Kailyal.     Maiden,  thus  he  cried, 

I  need  not  bid  thee  see 

How  vain  it  is  to  strive  with  Fate*8  decree, 

When  hither  thou  hast  fled  to  fly  trom  me. 

And  lo  1  even  here  thou  find*st  me  at  thy  dde. 

Mine  thou  must  be,  being  doom*d  with  me  to  dwc 

The  Amreeta-cup  of  immortality ;  ^ 

Tea,  by  Myself  I  swear. 

It  hath  been  thus  appointed.     Joyftilly 

Join  then  thy  hand  and  heart  and  will  with  minc^ 

Nor  at  such  glorious  destiny  repine, 
Nor  in  thy  folly  more  provoke  my  wnth  divine. 


*'  As  the  united  bands  of  Dewi  were  unable  to  remove  ^ 
mountain,  they  went  before  VeeMhrnoo,  who  was  sitling  villi  \ 
Brakma^  and  addressed  them  in  these  words:    *  Exert,  0  i 
masters !  your  most  superior  wisdom  to  remove  theme— li^ 
Mandar^  and  emfrioy  your  utmost  power  for  oar  good.* 

"  Veetkmoo  and  Brahma  having  said,  *  it  shall  be  ■eeoiAaf 
to  your  wish,'  he  with  the  lotus  eye  directed  the  Kteg  flf 
Serpents  to  appear ;  and  Ananta  arose,  and  was  instmeled  la 
that  work  by  Brakma,  and  commanded  by  Nara/fam  to  per- 
form It.  Then  AnmUa,  by  his  power,  took  up  that  Ung  of 
mountains,  together  with  all  Its  forests  and  every  tahafaitml 
thereof ;  and  the  Soars  accompanied  him  into  the  pffosenm  of 
the  Ocean,  whom  they  addressed,  saying,  *  We  will  sHr  ap 
thy  waters  to  obtain  the  Amreeia.*  And  the  Lord  of  tkt 
Waters  repHed,  *  Let  roe  also  have  a  share,  seelot  X  am  is 
hear  the  violent  agitation  that  will  be  caused  by  the  whirttM 
of  the  mountain  !  *  Then  the  Soors  and  Aaoort  qwke  ml* 
Koorma-rqf,  the  King  of  the  Tortoises,  upon  the  stnad  ef 
the  Ocean,  and  said,  *  My  lord  is  able  to  be  the  supportsref 
this  mountain.'  The  Tortoise  replied,  *  Be  it  so  (*  and  k 
was  placed  upon  his  back. 

**  So  the  mountain  being  set  upon  the  badi  of  the  Tortoise 
Eendra  began  to  whirl  it  about  as  it  were  a  machine.  Tbs 
mountain  Mandar  served  as  a  chum,  and  the  serpent  raMe> 
kee  for  the  rope ;  and  thus  in  former  days  did  the  Ones,  ni 
Atoors,  and  the  Danoos,  begin  to  stir  up  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  for  the  discovery  of  the  Amreeia. 

**  The  mighty  Asoors  were  employed  on  the  side  of  the  scr* 
pent's  head,  whilst  all  the  Soon  assembled  about  his  tad. 
Ananta,  that  sovereign  Dew,  stood  near  Saragtm. 

"  They  now  pull  forth  the  serpent's  head  repeatedly.  mdM 
often  let  it  go ;  whilst  there  issued  from  his  month,  thus  vi^ 
lently  drawing  to  and  fro  by  the  Soara  and  Jjoars,  a 
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10. 

She  ansver'd  ;  I  have  said.     It  must  not  be ! 

Almighty  as  thou  art. 

Thou  hast  put  all  things  underneath  thy  feet ; 

But  still  the  resolute  heart 

And  virtuous  ¥rill  are  tree. 

Never,  oh  !  never, . .  never .  .  can  there  be 

Communion,  B^ah,  between  thee  and  me. 


nual  ftrenin  of  fire  and  imoke  and  wind,  which  aicendlng  in 
thick  cloudf,  replete  with  lightning,  it  began  to  rain  down 
upon  the  heavenly  bands,  who  were  already  fatigued  with 
their  labour ;  whilst  a  shower  of  flowers  was  shaken  from  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  covering  the  heads  of  all,  both  Soorg 
and  AMoort.  In  the  mean  time  the  roaring  of  the  ocean, 
whilst  violently  agitated  with  the  whirling  of  the  mountain 
Mandar  by  the  Soon  and  Atoon,  was  like  the  bellowing  of  a 
mighty  cloud.  Thousands  of  the  various  productions  of  the 
waters  were  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mountain,  and  confounded 
with  the  briny  flood;  and  every  specific  being  of  the  deep, 
and  all  the  Inhabitants  of  the  great  abyss  which  is  below  ihe 
earth,  were  annihilated ;  whilst,  from  the  violent  agitation  of 
the  mountain,  the  forest  trees  were  dashed  against  each  other, 
and  precipitated  fhmi  its  utmost  height,  with  all  the  birds 
thereon  ;  from  whose  violent  confrication  a  raging  fire  was 
produced,  involving  the  whole  mountain  with  smoke  and 
flame,  as  with  a  dark  blue  cloud,  and  the  lightning's  vivid 
flash.  The  lion  and  the  retreating  elephant  are  overtaken  by 
the  devouring  flames,  and  every  vital  being,  and  every  speci> 
fie  thing,  are  consumed  in  the  general  conflagration. 

"  The  raging  flames,  thua  spreading  destruction  on  all 
sides,  were  at  length  quenched  by  a  shower  of  cloud-borne 
water,  poured  down  by  the  immortal  Eendra.  And  now  a 
heterogeneous  stream  of  the  concocted  Juices  of  various  trees 
and  plants  ran  down  into  the  briny  flood. 

"  It  was  from  this  milk-like  stream  of  juices,  produced 
from  those  trees  and  plants  and  a  mixture  of  melted  gold, 
that  the  Soort  obtained  their  immortality. 

"  The  waters  of  the  Ocean  now  being  assimilated  with 
those  juices,  were  converted  into  milk,  and  from  that  milk  a 
kind  of  butter  was  presently  produced ;  when  the  heavenly 
bands  went  again  into  the  presence  of  Brahma^  the  granter 
of  boons,  and  addressed  him,  saying,  *  Except  NarayaH,eyeTj 
other  Soar  and  Atoor  is  fatigued  with  his  labour,  and  still  the 
Amreeia  doth  not  appear ;  wherefore  the  churning  of  the 
Ocean  is  at  a  stand.'  Then  Brahma  said  unto  Karayan^ 
'  Eudue  them  with  recruited  strength,  for  thou  art  their  sup. 
port.'  And  Nan^an  answered  and  said,  *  I  will  give  ft-esh 
vigour  to  such  as  co-operate  in  the  work.  Let  Mandar  be 
whirled  about,  and  the  bed  of  the  ocean  be  kept  steady.* 

**  When  they  heard  the  words  of  A'aroyon,  they  all  returned 
igain  to  the  work,  and  began  to  stir  about  with  great  force 
that  butter  of  the  ocean,  when  there  presently  arose  from  out 
the  troubled  deep,  first  the  Moon,  with  a  pleasing  counte- 
nance, shining  with  ten  thousand  beams  of  gentle  light ;  next 
Followed  Sree,  the  goddess  of  fortune,  whose  seat  is  the  white 
lily  of  the  waters ;  then  Soora-Devee,  the  goddess  of  wine, 
ind  the  white  horse  called  Ookitrava.  And  after  these  there 
was  produced  from  the  unctuous  mass  the  jewel  Kowttoobk^ 
ihat  glorious  sparkling  gem  worn  by  Narayan  on  his  breast ; 
ilso  Pareefaty  the  tree  of  plenty,  and  Soorabhett  the  cow  that 
franted  every  heart's  desire. 

**  The  moon,  Soora-Dfvfe,  the  goddess  of  Sree^  and  the 
Hone,  as  swift  as  thought,  instantly  marched  away  towards 
Jie  Dewi,  keeping  in  the  path  of  the  Sun. 

**  Then  the  Dew  Dkamteaniareet  in  human  shape,  came 
forth,  holding  in  his  hand  a  white  vessel  filled  with  the  im- 
nortal  Juice  Amreeta.  When  the  Aioors  beheld  these  wou- 
Irous  things  appear,  they  raised  their  tumultuous  voices  for 
iie  Amreeta,  and  each  of  them  clamorously  exclaimed, '  This 
yf  right  is  mine.' 


11. 

Once  more,  quoth  he,  I  urge,  and  once  alone. 

Thou  seest  yon  Golden  Throne, 

Where  I  anon  shall  set  thee  by  my  side ; 

Take  thou  thy  seat  thereon, 

Kehama's  willing  bride, 

And  I  will  place  the  Kingdoms  of  the  World 

Beneath  thy  Father*8  feet, 


*'  In  the  mean  time  Tratat,  a  mighty  elephant,  arose,  now 
kept  by  the  god  of  thunder ;  and  as  they  continued  to  chum 
the  ocean  more  than  enough,  that  deadly  poison  issued  firom 
its  bed,  burning  like  a  raging  fire,  whose  dreadful  fUmes  in  a 
moment  spread  throughout  the  world,  confounding  the  three 
regions  of  the  universe  with  the  mortal  stench,  until  Seep,  at 
the  word  of  Brahma,  swallowed  the  fatal  drug,  to  save  man- 
kind ;  which,  remaining  in  the  throat  of  thai  sovereign  Dew 
of  magic  form,  ftrom  that  time  he  hath  been  called  Veet-KatO^ 
because  his  throat  was  stained  blue 

**  When  the  A$oori  beheld  this  miraculous  deed,  they  be- 
came desperate,  and  the  Amreeta  and  the  goddess  Sree  be- 
came the  source  of  endless  hatred. 

"  Then  Varffon  assumed  the  character  and  person  of  Mo^ 
hernee  Maffa,  the  power  of  enchantment,  in  a  female  form  of 
wonderful  beauty,  and  stood  before  the  Asoort,  wboee  minds 
being  fascinated  by  her  presence,  and  deprived  of  reason,  they 
seized  the  Amreeta,  and  gave  it  unto  her. 

**  The  Atoors  now  clothe  themselves  in  costly  armour,  and, 
selling  their  various  weapons,  rush  on  together  to  attack  the 
Soort.  In  the  mean  time  Narajfan,  in  the  female  form, 
having  obtained  the  Amreeta  from  the  hands  of  their  leader, 
the  hosts  of  Soors,  during  the  tiunult  and  oonAision  of  the 
AiOors,  drank  of  the  living  water. 

"  And  it  so  fell  out,  that  whilst  the  Soort  were  quenching 
their  thirst  for  immortality,  Rahoo,  an  Atoor,  assumed  the 
form  of  a  Soor,  and  began  to  drink  also :  and  the  water  had 
but  reached  his  throat,  when  the  Sun  and  Moon,  in  friendship 
to  the  Soort,  discovered  the  deceit ;  and  instantly  Narayan 
cut  oif  his  head,  as  he  was  drinking,  with  his  oplendid  weapon 
Chakra.  And  the  gigantic  head  of  the  Atoor,  emblem  of  a 
mountain's  summit,  being  thus  separated  from  his  tmdy  by 
the  Chakra*t  edge,  bounded  into  the  heavens  with  a  dresidful 
cry,  whilst  his  ponderous  trunk  fell,  cleaving  the  ground 
asunder,  and  shaking  the  whole  earth  unto  its  foundation, 
with  all  its  islands,  rocks,  and  forcsu :  and  ft-om  that  time 
the  head  of  Rahoo  resolved  an  eternal  enmity,  and  con- 
tinueth,  even  unto  this  day,  at  times  to  seize  upon  the  Sun 
and  Moon. 

"  Now  Narayan,  having  quitted  the  female  figure  he  had 
assumed,  began  to  disturb  the  Atoort  with  sundry  celestial 
weapons  ;  and  from  that  Instant  a  dreadful  battle  was  com- 
menced, on  the  ocean's  briny  strand,  between  the  Atoort  and 
the  Soort.  Innumerable  sharp  and  missile  weapons  were 
hurled,  and  thousands  of  piercing  darts  and  battle-axes  fell 
on  all  sides.  The  Atoort  vomit  blood  ttom  the  wounds  of 
the  Chakra,  and  fall  upon  the  ground  pierced  by  the  sword, 
the  spear,  and  spiked  club.  Heads,  glittering  with  polished 
gold,  divided  by  the  Patteet'  blade,  drop  incessantly ;  and 
mangled  bodies,  wallowing  in  their  gore,  lay  like  fragments  of 
mighty  rocks,  sparkling  with  gems  and  precious  ores.  Mil- 
lions of  sighs  and  groans  arise  on  every  side ;  and  the  sun  is 
overcast  with  blood,  as  they  clash  their  arms,  and  wound 
each  other  with  their  dreadful  instruments  of  destruction. 

**  Now  the  battle  is  fought  with  the  iron-spiked  club,  and, 
as  they  close,  with  clenched  fist,  and  the  din  of  war  ascendeth 
to  the  heavens.  They  cry,  '  Pursue  1  strike !  fell  to  the 
ground  I '  so  that  a  horrid  and  tumultuous  noise  is  heard  oa 
all  sides. 

"  In  the  midst  of  this  dreadful  hurry  and  confusion  of  the 
fight,  Nar  and  Narayan  entered  the  field  together.  Narayan 
beholding  a  celestial  bow  in  Uie  hand  of  Nar,  it  reminded  him 
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Appointing  bim  the  Ring  of  morta]  men : 

Else  underneath  that  Throne, 

The  Fourth  supporter  he  shall  stand  and  groan  ; 

Prayers  will  be  vain  to  move  my  mercy  then. 

12. 

Again  the  Virgin  answer'd,  I  have  said  I 

Ladurlad  caught  her  in  his  proud  embrace, 

While  on  his  neck  she  hid 

In  agony  her  face. 

13. 

Bring  forth  the  Amreeta-cup  I  Kehama  cried 

To  Yamen,  rising  sternly  in  his  pride. 

It  is  within  the  Marble  Sepulchre, 

The  vanquishM  Lord  of  Padalon  replied, 

Bid  it  be  open'd.     Give  thy  treasure  up  ! 

Exclaim'd  the  Man-Almighty  to  the  Tomb. 

And  at  his  voice  and  look 

The  massy  fabric  shook,  and  opened  wide. 

A  huge  Anatomy  was  seen  reclined 

Within  its  marble  womb.     Give  me  the  Cup ! 

Again  Kehama  cried  ;  no  other  charm 

Was  needed  than  that  voice  of  stem  command. 

From  his  repose  the  ghastly  form  arose. 

Put  forth  his  bony  and  gigantic  arm. 

And  gave  the  Amreeta  to  the  lU^ah's  hand. 

Take  1  drink  !  with  accents  dread  the  Spectre  said. 

For  thee  and  Kailyal  hath  it  been  assigned, 

Te  only  of  the  Children  of  Mankind. 

14. 

Then  was  the  Man-Almighty's  heart  elate  ; 

This  is  the  consummation  !  he  exclaim'd  ; 

Thus  have  I  triumphed  over  Death  and  Fate. 

Now,  Seeva  I  look  to  thine  abode  I 

Henceforth,  on  equal  footing  we  engage. 

Alike  immortal  now,  and  we  shall  wage 

Our  warfare,  God  to  God  ! 

Joy  flil'd  his  impious  soul. 

And  to  his  lips  he  raised  the  fatal  bowl 


of  hii  Chatra,  the  deitroyer  of  the  Atoor*.  The  faitlifnl 
weapon,  by  name  Soodanan^  ready  at  the  mind's  call,  flew 
down  flrom  heaven  with  direct  and  reftilgent  tpeed,  beautiful, 
yet  terrible  to  behold :  and  being  arrived,  glowing  like  tlie 
sacrificial  flame,  and  spreading  terror  around,  Nara^an,  nvith 
his  right  arm  formed  like  the  elephantine  trunk,  hurled  forth 
the  ponderous  orb,  the  speedy  messenger  and  glorious  ruin 
of  hostile  towns;  who,  raging  like  the  final  all-destroying 
fire,  shot  bounding  with  desolating  force,  killing  thousands  of 
the  Atoort  in  his  rapid  flight,  burning  and  inroWing,  like  the 
lambent  flame,  and  cutting  down  all  that  would  oppose  him. 
Anon  he  climbeth  the  heavens,  and  now  again  darteth  into 
the  field  like  a  Peesach^  to  feast  in  blood. 

"  Now  the  dauntless  Asoors  strive,  with  repeated  strength, 
to  crush  the  Soor$  with  rocks  and  mountains,  which,  hurled 
in  vast  numbers  into  the  heavens,  appeared  like  scattered 
clouds,  and  fell,  with  all  the  trees  thereon,  in  millions  of  fear- 
exciting  torrents,  striking  violently  against  each  other  with  a 
mitchty  noise  ;  and  in  their  fall  the  earth,  with  all  its  fields 
and  forests,  is  driven  from  its  foundation :  they  thunder  furi- 
ously at  each  other  as  they  roll  along  the  field,  and  si>end 
their  strength  in  mutual  conflict. 

"  Kuw  Aar,  seeing  the  Soars  overwhelmed  with  fear,  filled 


15. 

Thus  long  the  Glendoveer  had  stood 

Watching  the  wonders  of  the  eventful  hour, 

Amazed  but  undismay*d  ;  for  in  his  heart 

Faith,  overcoming  fear,  roaintain*d  its  power. 

Nor  had  that  faith  abated,  when  the  God 

Of  Padalon  was  beaten  down  in  fight ; 

For  then  he  look'd  to  see  the  hemvenly  mifbt 

Of  Seeva  break  upon  them.     But  when  now 

He  saw  the  Amreeta  in  Kehama's  hand. 

An  impulse  which  defied  all  self-command 

In  that  extremity 

Stung  him,  and  he  resolved  to  seixe  the  cup, 

And  dare  the  R^ah's  force  in  Seeva*s  sight 

Forward  he  sprung  to  tempt  the  unequal  fray. 

When  lo  !  the  Anatomy, 

With  warning  arm,  withstood  his  desperate  way, 

And  firom  the  Golden  Throne  the  fiery  Three 

Again,  in  one  accord,  renewed  their  s(»ig, 

Kehama,  come  I  we  wait  for  thee  too  long. 

16. 

O  fool  of  drunken  hope  and  frantic  vice  I 

Madman  !  to  seek  for  power  beyond  thy  scope 

Of  knowledge,  and  to  deem 

Less  than  Omniscience  could  sufllce 

To  wield  Omnipotence  I  O  fool,  to  dream 

That  immortality  could  be 
The  meed  of  evil  I . .  yea  thou  hast  it  now, 
Victim  of  thine  own  wicked  heart's  device. 
Thou  hast  thine  ol^ect  now,  and  now  must  pay  the 

price. 

17. 

He  did  not  know  the  holy  mystery 

Of  that  divinest  cup,  that  as  the  li|is 

Which  touch  it,  even  such  its  quality. 

Good  or  malignant :  Madman  1  and  he  thinks 

The  blessed  prixe  is  won,  and  joyfully  he  drinkii 

18. 

Then  Seeva  open'd  on  the  Accursed  One 

His  Eye  of  Anger :  upon  him  alone 


up  the  path  to  Heayen  with  showers  of  golden-beaded  arro«S| 
and  split  the  mountain  summits  with  his  unerring  shafts ;  mi 
the  Asoors  finding  themselves  again  sore  prested  by  the  5o«t, 
precipitately  flee ;  some  rush  headlong  into  the  briny  waten 
of  the  ocean,  and  others  hide  themsdves  witbin  thcbowdtof 
the  earth. 

"  The  rage  of  the  glorious  Ckakra^  Soodarsam,  which  for  t 
while  burnt  like  the  oil-fed  fire,  now  grew  cool,  and  be  redrri 
into  the  heavens  from  whence  he  came.  And  the  Soors  havicf 
obtained  the  victory,  the  mountadn  Mamdar  was  carried  back 
to  its  former  sUtion  with  great  respect,  whilst  the  waim 
also  retired,  filling  the  firmament  and  the  heavens  with  their 
dreadful  roarings. 

"  The  Soors  guarded  the  Amreeta  with  great  care,  and  re^ 
joiced  exceedingly  because  of  their  success.  And  Ermirs. 
with  all  his  Immortal  bands,  gave  the  water  of  life  unto  h'a- 
rajfon,  to  keep  It  for  their  use."  —  Makmbharat. 

Amrita,  or  Immortal,  is,  according  to  Sir  William  Jonn. 
the  name  which  the  mythol<^sts  of  Tibet  apply  to  a  cekansl 
tree,  bearing  ambrosial  fruit,  and  adjoining  tn  four  fait 
rocks,  from  which  as  many  sacred  rivers  derive  theur  sevcnl 
streams. 
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The  ivrath-beam  fell.     He  shudders . .  but  too  late  j 

The  deed  is  done, 

Tlie  dreadful  liquor  works  the  will  of  Fate. 

Immortal  he  would  be. 

Immortal  he  is  made  ;  but  through  his  veins 

Torture  at  once  and  immortality, 

A  stream  of  poison  doth  the  Amreeta  run. 

And  while  within  the  burning  anguish  flows. 

His  outward  body  glows 

Like  molten  ore,  beneath  the  avenging  Eye, 

Doom'd  thus  to  live  and  bum  eternally. 

19. 

The  flery  Three, 

Beholding  him,  set  up  a  fiendish  cry, 

A  song  of  jubilee ; 

Come,  Brother,  come  !  they  sung ;  too  long 

Have  we  expected  thee. 

Henceforth  we  bear  no  more 

The  unequal  weight ;  Come,  Brother,  we  are  Four  I 

20. 

Vain  his  almightiness,  for  mightier  pain 

Subdued  all  power ;  pain  ruled  supreme  alone ; 

And  yielding  to  the  bony  hand 

The  unemptied  cup,  he  moved  toward  the  Throne, 

And  at  the  vacant  comer  took  his  stand. 

Behold  the  Golden  Throne  at  length  complete. 

And  Tamcn  silently  ascends  the  Judgement-seat 

21. 

For  two  alone,  of  all  mankind,  to  me 

The  Amreeta  Cup  wa^  given. 

Then  said  the  Anatomy ; 

The  Man  hath  drunk,  the  Woman's  turn  is  next 

Come,  Kailyal,  come,  receive  thy  doom. 

And  do  the  Will  of  Heaven  I . . 

Wonder,  and  Fear,  and  Awe  at  once  perplext 

The  mortal  Maiden's  heart,  but  over  all 

Hope  rose  triumphant     With  a  trembling  hand, 

Obedient  to  his  call. 

She  took  the  fated  Cup  ;  and,  lifting  up 

Her  eyes,  where  holy  tears  began  to  swell, 

Is  it  not  your  command. 

Ye  heavenly  Powers  ?  as  on  her  knees  she  fell, 

The  pious  Virgin  cried ; 

Ye  know  my  innocent  will,  my  heart  sincere, 

Ye  govern  all  things  still. 

And  wherefore  should  I  fear  I 

22. 

She  said,  and  drank.     The  Eye  of  Mercy  beam'd 

Upon  the  Maid  :  a  cloud  of  firagrance  steam'd 

Like  incense-smoke,  as  all  her  mortal  fhmie 

Dissolved  beneath  the  potent  agency 
Of  that  mysterious  draught ;  such  quality. 


From  her  pure  touch,  the  fiited  Cup  partook. 

Like  one  entranced  she  knelt. 

Feeling  her  body  melt 

Till  all  but  what  was  heavenly  pas8*d  away : 

Yet  still  she  felt 

Her  Spirit  strong  within  her,  the  same  heart. 

With  the  same  loves,  and  all  her  heavenly  part 

Unchanged,  and  ripen'd  to  such  perfect  state 

In  this  miraculous  birth,  as  here  on  Earth, 

Dimly  our  holiest  hopes  anticipate. 

23. 

Mine !  mine !  with  rapturous  joy  Ereenia  cried. 

Immortal  now,  and  yet  not  more  divine ; 

Mine,  mine, ...  for  ever  mine  I 

The  immortal  Maid  replied. 

For  ever,  ever,  thine  I 

24. 

Then  Yamen  said,  O  thou  to  whom  by  Fate, 

Alone  of  all  mankind,  this  lot  Is  given. 

Daughter  of  Earth,  but  now  the  Child  of  Heaven  I 

Go  with  thy  heavenly  Mate, 

Partaker  now  of  his  immortal  bliss ; 

Go  to  the  Swerga  Bowers, 

And  there  recall  the  hours 

Of  endless  happiness. 

25. 

But  that  sweet  Angel,  for  she  still  retain'd 

Her  human  loves  and  human  piety. 

As  if  reluctant  at  the  God's  commands, 

Linger'd,  with  anxious  eye 

Upon  her  Father  flx'd,  and  spread  her  hands 

Toward  him  wistfiilly. 

Go  I  Yamen  said,  nor  cast  that  look  behind 

Upon  Ladurlad  at  this  parting  hour, 

For  thou  Shalt  find  him  in  thy  Mother's  Bower. 

26. 

The  Car,  for  Carmala  his  word  obey'd. 

Moved  on,  and  bore  away  the  Maid, 

While  fh>m  the  Golden  Throne  the  Lord  of  Death 

With  love  benignant  on  Ladurlad  smiled. 

And  gently  on  his  head  his  blessing  laid. 

As  sweetly  as  a  Child, 

Whom  neither  thought  disturbs  nor  care  encumbers. 

Tired  with  long  play,  at  close  of  summer  day. 

Lies  down  and  slumbers. 

Even  thus  as  sweet  a  boon  of  sleep  partaking. 

By  Yamen  blest  Ladurlad  sunk  to  rest 

Blessed  that  sleep  I  more  blessed  was  the  waking ! 

For  on  that  night  a  heavenly  morning  broke. 

The  light  of  heaven  was  round  him  when  he  woke, 

And  in  the  Swerga,  in  Yedillian's  Bower, 

All  whom  he  loved  he  met,  to  part  no  more. 
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A  TRAGIC  POEM. 


"  Tanto  acrior  apod  miuorei,  sicat  Tirtutfbus  gloria,  ita  flagitlis  pomltentia,  ftilt.     Sed  haec  aliaqne,  ex 
memoiiA  petita,  quotient  ret  locuique  exemplm  recti,  aut  solatia  mail,  potoet,  baud  abtordd  memorabimas." 

TkKiti  Hi$L  lib.  iU 


TO 

GROSVENOR   CHARLES   BEDFORD, 

THIS  POEM  IS  INSCRIBED, 
nr   LASTING   MXMOUAL   OF   A   LONG   AND   UNINTXEEUmD    rUJElTOSHIP, 

BT    HIS    OLD    SCHOOLPXLLOW, 

ROBERT  SOUTHET. 


....**  At  the  ample  Moon, 
In  the  deep  ttillnett  of  a  lummer  eren 
Riting  behind  a  thick  and  lofty  GroTe, 
Burnt  like  an  unconiuming  fire  of  light 
In  the  green  treet ;  and  kindling  on  all  tidet 
Thdr  leafy  umbrage,  tumt  the  dutky  reil 
Into  a  tubttance  glorioui  at  her  own, 
Yea,  with  her  own  incorporated,  by  power 
Capacioot  and  terene :  Like  power  abidet 
In  Man't  celettial  Spirit ;  Virtue  thut 
Sett  forth  and  magnifiet  hertelf ;  thut  feedt 
A  calm,  a  beautifUl  and  tilent  fire. 
From  the  incumbrances  of  mortal  life. 
From  error,  ditappointment, . .  nay  fh)m  guilt ; 
And  tometimet,  to  relenting  Justice  wilU. 
From  palpable  opprettiont  of  Detpair." 

fVordswortk, 


PREFACE. 

Thx  hlstoiy  of  the  Wisi-Gotbs  for  some  yean  before 
their  overthrow  is  yery  imperfectly  known.  It  is, 
however,  apparent,  that  the  enmity  between  the 
royal  fkmilies  of  Chindasuintho  and  Wamba  was  one 
main  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom,  the 
latter  party  having  assisted  in  betraying  their  country 
to  the  Moors  for  the  gratification  of  their  own  re- 
venge. Thcodofred  and  Favila  were  younger  sons  of 
King  Chhsdasuintho ;  King  Witisa,  who  was  of  Wam- 
ba's  fkmily,  put  out  the  eyes  of  Theodofi^,  and 
murdered  Favila,  at  the  instigation  of  that  Chieftain's 
wife,  with  whom  he  lived  in  adultery.  Pclayo,  the 
son  of  Favila,  and  afterwards  the  founder  of  the 


Spanish  monarchy,  was  driven  into  exile.  B< 
the  son  of  Theodofred,  recovered  the  throne,  i 
out  Witisa's  eyes  in  vengeance  for  his  fttbrr; 
spared  Orpas,  the  brother  of  the  tyrant,  tf  ' 
Priest,  and  Ebba  and  Sisibert,  the  two  fOD»of 
by  Pelayo*8  mother.  It  may  be  oonvenieo 
briefly  to  premise  these  circumstances  of  an « 
portion  of  history,  with  which  few  mden 
supposed  to  be  fiuniliar ;  and  a  liiit  of  the  pi 
persons  who  are  introduced,  or  spoken  dt  i 
properly  be  prefixed  to  a  Poem  as  to  a  Play. 
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Moorish  Chiefs. 


IT1ZA, King  of  the  Wisi-Goths ;  dethroned  and 

blinded  by  Roderick. 
HBODorRBD, .  .  .  SOU  of  King  Chindasuintho,  blinded  by 

King  Witixa. 

kViLA bis  brother;  put  to  death  by  Witisa. 

le  Wife  of  Favila,  Witisa's  adulterous  mistress. 
These  ,fi)ur  persons  are  dead  btfore  the  action  qf  the  poem 

COINHWMCM  • ) 

•         •         •  • 

>DERicK,    ....  the  last  King  of  the  Wisi-Goths :  son  of 

of  Theodofred. 
XATO, the  founder  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy : 

son  of  Favila. 

iroiosA his  wife. 

;isLA, his  sister. 

VILA, his  son. 

iRMEsiND, ....  his  daughter. 

rsiLLA widow  of  Theodofred,  and  mother  of 

Roderick. 

.CNT  Pedro,  .1  powerful  Lords  of  Cantabria. 

•UNT  ErooN,  .J 

PHONso,  ....  Count  Pedro's  son,  afterwards  King. 

iBAN, Archbishop  of  Toledo. 

>MAMo, a  Monk  of  the  Caulian  Schools,  near 

Merida. 
iDALAZiz,  ....  the  Moorish  Governor  of  Spain. 
;iLONA, formerly  the  wife  of  Roderick,  now  of 

Abdalaiiz. 

ICLCACEM,    . 

'CAajSAIly   •    •   < 

ITB, 

lAHIMf    •    •   •   I 
kOUBO,   .... 

iPAs, brother  to  Witisa,  and  formerly  Arch- 
bishop of  Seville,  now  a  renegade. 


The  story  of  Count  Julian  and  his  daughter  has  been 
ated  as  a  fable  by  some  authors,  because  it  is  not  mentioned 
the  three  writers  who  lived  nearest  the  time.  But  those 
Iters  state  the  mere  fact  of  the  conquest  of  Spain  as  briefly 
possible,  without  entering  into  particulars  of  any  kind ; 
1  the  best  Spanish  historians  and  antiquaries  are  persuaded 
t  there  is  no  cause  for  disbelieving  the  uniform  and  con- 
rent  tradition  of  both  Moors  and  Christians, 
''or  the  purposes  of  poetry,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the 
ry  be  true  or  false.  I  have  represented  the  Count  as  a 
n  both  sinned  against  and  sinning,  and  equally  to  be  com- 
(erated  and  condemned.  The  author  of  the  Tragedy  of 
unt  Julian  has  contemplated  his  character  in  a  grander 
nt  of  view,  and  represented  him  as  a  man  self-Justified  in 
Dging  an  army  of  foreign  auxiliaries  to  assist  him  In  de- 
.•ring  his  country  from  a  tyrant,  and  foreseeing,  when  it  Is 

late  to  recede,  the  evils  which  he  is  thus  bringing  upon 

• 

**  Not  victory  that  overshadows  him,  sees  he  1 
No  airy  and  light  passion  stirs  abroad 
To  ruffle  or  to  soothe  him  :  all  are  quell'd 
Beneath  a  mightier,  sterner  stress  of  mind : 
Wakeful  he  sits,  and  lonely  and  unmoved. 
Beyond  the  arrows,  views,  or  shouts  of  men : 
As  oftentimes  an  eagle,  when  the  sun 
Throws  o'er  the  varying  earth  his  early  ray. 
Stands  solitary,  stands  immoveable 
Upon  some  highest  cliff,  and  rolls  his  eye. 
Clear,  constant,  unobservant,  unabased. 
In  the  cold  light,  above  the  dews  of  mom.*' 

ActV.  Scene  3. 

•■arts  of  this  tragedy  are  as  fine  In  their  kind  as  any  thing 
ich  can  be  found  in  the  whole  compass  of  English  poetry, 
iuao  de  Meoa  places  Count  Julian  with  Orpas,  the  rene- 
io  Archbishop  of  Seville,  in  the  deepest  pit  of  hell :  — 


SI8IBBBT,     a     .     «     .  )  _  __,  _     ,  .        «  «%     . 

Ebba        .  .      i  io°*  of  Witiza  and  of  Pelayo's  mother. 

NuMACiAN a  renegade,  governor  of  Gegia 

CoDMT  JuLUN, .  .  a  powerftil  Lord  among  the  WisUGoths, 

now  a  renegade. 
Flobinda, bis  daughter,  violated  by  King  Roderick. 

AoosiKDA,   ....  daughter  ofthe  Governor  of  Aurfa. 

Odoar, Abbot  of  St  Felix. 

SivBRiAM, Roderick's  foster-father. 

Favinia, Count  Pedro's  wife. 

The  four  latter  persons  are  Imaginary.  All  the  others  are 
mentioned  In  history.  I  ought,  however,  to  observe  that 
Romano  is  a  creature  of  monkish  legends ;  that  the  name  of 
Pelayo's  sister  has  not  been  preserved  ;  and  that  that  of  Ro- 
derick's mother,  Rusdlo,  has  been  altered  to  Rusilla,  for  the 
sake  of  euphony. 


RODERICK,  THE  LAST  OF  THE  GOTHS. 


SODEBICK  AND  BOMANO. 

LoKo  had  the  crimes  of  Spain  cried  out  to  Heaven ; 
At  length  the  measure  of  offence  was  full. 
Count  Julian  call'd  the  invaders  1 ;  not  hecause 
Inhuman  priests  with  unoffending  hlood 


"  No  bnenamente  te  puedo  callar 
Orpas  maldito,  nl  £  ti  Julian, 
Pues  soys  en  el  valle  mas  hondo]de  abn. 
Que  no  se  redime  Jamas  por  Uorar : 
Qual  ya  cmeza  vot  pudo  indignar 
A  vender  un  dla  las  tierras  y  leyes 
De  Espafia,  las  quales  pt^an^a  de  reyea 
En  alios  k  tantos  no  pudo  eobrar." 

CoplaSl. 

A  Portuguese  poet,  Andre  da  Sylva  Mascarenhas,  is  more 
indulgent  to  the  Count,  and  seems  to  consider  it  as  a  mark 
of  degeneracy  in  his  own  times,  that  the  same  crime  would 
no  longer  provoke  the  same  vengeance.  His  catalogue  of 
women  who  have  become  fiunous  by  the  evil  of  which  they 
have  been  the  occasion,  begins  with  Eve,  and  ends  with 
Anne  Boleyn. 

**  Louvar  se  pode  ao  Conde  o  sentimento 

Da  offense  da  sua  honestldade, 
Se  o  nam  vitoperara  co  cruento 

Disbarate  da  Hispana  Chrlstandade ; 
Se  hoje  ouvera  stupros  cento  e  cento 

Nesta  nossa  Infellz  lasdva  idade, 
Non  se  perdera  nam  a  forte  Espanha, 
Que  o  crime  ftequentado  nam  se  estranha. 

"  Por  mulheres  porem  se  tem  perdido 
Muitos  reynos  da  outra  e  desta  vida ; 
Por  Eva  se  perdeo  o  Ceo  sobido, 
Por  Helena  a  Asia  esclarecida ; 
Por  Cleopatra  o  Egypto  foi  vencido, 

Asslria  por  Semiramis  perdida, 
Por  Cava  se  perdeo  a  forte  Espanha, 
E  por  Anna  Bolena  a  Gram  Bretanha." 

JDrsfm/cottt  de  Etpanka,  p.  9. 
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Had  stain'd  their  country  i ;  not  because  a  yoke 
Of  iron  servitude  oppressed  and  gall'd 


>  Nerer  has  any  country  been  lo  cuned  by  the  spirit  of 
persecution  as  Spain.  Under  the  Heathen  Emperors  it  had 
its  AiU  share  of  suiTering,  and  the  first  fatal  precedent  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  secular  power  to  punish  heresy  with  death, 
occurred  in  Spain.  Then  came  the  Arian  controrersy.  There 
was  as  much  bigotry,  as  much  rancour,  as  little  of  the  spirit 
of  Christianity,  and  as  much  intolerance  on  one  part  as  on  the 
other ;  but  the  successful  party  were  better  politicians,  and 
more  expert  in  the  management  of  miracles. 

Near  to  the  city  of  Osen,  or  Ossel,  there  was  a  famous 
Catholic  church,  and  a  more  famous  baptistery,  which  was 
in  the  form  of  a  cross.  On  holy  Thursday  in  erery  year,  the 
bishop,  the  clergy,  and  the  people  assembled  there,  saw  that 
the  baptistery  was  empty,  and  enjoyed  a  marrellous  fragrance 
which  difTered  Arom  that  of  any,  or  all,  flowers  and  spices,  for 
it  was  an  odour  which  came  as  the  resper  of  the  divine  virtue 
that  was  about  to  manifest  itself:  Then  they  fastened  the 
doors  of  the  church  and  sealed  them.  On  Easter  Eve  the 
doors  were  opened,  the  baptistery  was  found  full  of  water, 
and  all  the  children  bom  within  the  preceding  twelve  months 
were  baptised.  Theudisclo,  an  Arian  king,  set  his  seal  also 
upon  the  doors  for  two  successive  years,  and  set  a  guard 
there.  Still  the  miraculous  baptistery  was  filled.  The  third 
year  he  suspected  pipes,  and  ordered  a  trench  to  be  dug  round 
the  building ;  but  before  the  day  of  trial  arrived,  he  was  mur- 
dered, as  opportunely  as  Arius  himself.  The  trench  was  dry, 
but  the  workmen  did  not  dig  deep  enough,  and  the  miracle 
was  continued.  When  the  victory  of  the  Catholic  party  was 
complete,  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  keep  it  up.  The 
same  baptistery  was  employed  to  convince  the  Spaniards  of 
their  error  in  keeping  Easter.  In  Brito's  time,  a  few  ruins 
called  Oscla.  were  shown  near  the  river  Cambria ;  the  broken 
baptistery  was  tlien  called  the  Bath,  and  some  wild  supersti- 
tions which  the  peasantry  related  bore  traces  of  the  original 
legend.  The  trick  was  not  uncommon  ;  it  was  practised  in 
Sicily  and  in  other  placet.  The  story,  however,  is  of  some 
value,  as  showing  that  baptism  was  administered*  only  once 
a  year  (except  in  cases  of  danger),  that  immersion  was  the 
manner,  and  that  infisnu  were  baptized. 

Arianism  seems  to  have  lingered  in  Spain  long  alter  its 
defeat.  The  names  Felayo  ( Pelagitia),  and  AtIm,  certainly 
appear  to  indicxte  a  cherished  heresy,  and  Brito  t  must  hare 
felt  this  when  he  deduced  the  former  name  from  Saint  Pelayo 
of  the  tenth  century ;  for  how  came  the  Saint  by  it,  and  how 
could  Brito  have  forgotten  the  founder  of  the  Spauish 
monarchy  ? 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  Count  of 
Barcelona,  Ramon  Berenguer,  Cap  de  ettopa,  as  he  was 
called,  for  his  bushy  head,  made  war  upon  some  Christians 
who  are  said  to  have  turned  Arians,  and  took  the  castles  into 
which  they  retired.  %  By  the  number  of  their  castles,  which 
he  gave  to  those  chiefs  who  assisted  him  in  conquering  them, 
they  appear  to  have  been  numerous.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  those  people  were  really  what  they  are  called  ;  for  Arian 
has  never  been,  like  Manichcan,  a  term  ignorantly  and  indis- 
criminately given  to  heretics  of  all  descriptions  ;  and  there  is 
no  heresy  which  would  be  so  well  understood  in  Spain,  and 
so  likely  to  have  revived  there. 

The  feelings  of  the  triumphant  party  toward  their  oppo- 
nents, are  well  marked  by  the  manner  in  which  St.  Isidore 
speaks  of  the  death  of  the  emperor  Valens :  —  **  Thraciam 
ferro  incendiisque  depopulantur,  deletoque  Romanorum  ex* 
erdtu,  Ipsum  Valentem  jaculo  vulneratum,  in  quadam  villa 


*  In  the  ■enntcnth  and  iMt  council  of  Toledo,  it  wm  dacreed  that  the 
baptinnjr  khould  be  kbut  op,  and  waied  with  the  episcopal  seal,  durinc  the 
whole  year,  till  Oood  Friday ;  on  that  da;  the  biithop,  in  his  pondficals, 
was  to  open  it  with  great  aolcmnit) ,  in  tolcen  that  Christ,  by  his  passion 
aad  nsttrrectloD,  had  opened  the  way  to  heaven  for  mankind,  as  on  that 


The  children  of  the  soil  ^ ;  a  private  wrong 
Roused  the  remorseless  Baron.     Mad  to  wreik 


fugientem  succenderunt,  ut  merito  ipse  ab  eis  vinis  tenponn 
cremaretur  -incendlo,  qui  tam  pulchras  animas  ignibos  cter> 
nfsS  tradiderat."  If  the  truth  of  this  opinloo  sboaU  be 
doubted,  there  is  a  good  Athanasian  mirade  In  the  Chrooi. 
con  y  of  S.  Isidore  and  Melitus,  to  prove  it.  A  certain  Arte, 
by  name  Olympiiu,  being  In  the  bath,  blasphemed  the  HoIt 
Trinity,  and,  behold  I  being  struck  by  an  angel  with  thm 
fiery  darts,  he  was  visibly  consumed. 

With  regard  to  the  Arians,  the  Catholics  ooly  did  to  tk 
others  as  the  others  would  have  done  to  them  ;  but  the  p«> 
secution  of  the  Jews  was  equally  unprovoked  and  InhinMa. 
They  are  said  to  have  betrayed  many  towns  to  the  Moon ; 
and  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  they  had  not,  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  assisted  in  overthrowing  a  gown, 
ment  under  which  they  were  miserably  oppressed.  St.  In* 
dore  has  a  memorable  passage  relating  to  their  cnicl  perv- 
cution  and  compulsory  conversion  under  Sisebut :  "  Qa 
initio  regni  Judseos  ad  Fidem  Christianam  permovens  nsu- 
lationem  quidem  habuit,  sed  non  s<>cundum  seientiw: 
potestate  enim  compulit,  quos  provocare  fidei  rali<me  opor- 
tuit.  Sed  sicut  est  scriptum.  sire  per  occasionen«  tlrt  per 
veritatem  Christus  annuntiatur.  in  hoc  gaudeo  et  pn'itb*- 
S.  Jsidor.  Christ.  Goth.  Espalla  Sagrada,  6.  ?0S. 

The  Moorish  conquest  procured  for  thcra  an  interval  of  n^ 
pose,  till  the  Inquisition  was  established,  and  by  its  daDBsA 
acts  put  all  former  horrors  out  of  remembrance.  Wbn 
Toledo  was  recovered  trom  the  Moors  by  Alonso  VI.,  tbf 
Jews  of  that  city  waited  upon  the  conqtirror,  and  asnrd 
him  that  they  were  part  of  the  ten  tribes  whom  Ketwekad- 
neisar  had  transported  into  Spain ;  not  the  descendaMs  of 
the  Jerusalem  Jews  who  had  crucified  Christ.  ThHt  m- 
cestors,  they  said,  were  entirely  Innocent  of  the  crodfisiaa: 
for  when  Caiaphas  the  high-priest  had  written  to  the  ToMsa 
synagogues  to  ask  their  advice  respecting  tlie  person  vko 
called  himself  the  Messiah,  and  whether  he  should  be  sbn. 
the  Tolcdan  Jews  returned  for  answer,  that  in  their  jaigt- 
ment  the  prophecies  seemed  to  be  f^ilfilled  lo  this  pemc. 
and,  therefore,  he  ought  not  by  any  means  to  be  put  todntli. 
This  reply  they  produced  in  the  original  Hebrew,  and  io 
Arabic,  as  it  had  been  translated  by  command  of  Riag  GaS- 
fire.  Alonso  gave  ear  to  the  story,  had  the  letter  reo^rvd 
into  Latin  and  Castilian,  and  deposited  it  among  the  arcbivei 
of  Toledo.    The  latter  version  is  thus  printed  by  SandotaL 

"  Levi  Archislnagogo,  et  Samuel,  et  Joseph,  homes  boiwsdei 
Aljama  de  Toledo,  i  RIeaxar  Muyd  gran  Sacerdoce,  <  ft 
Samuel  Canud,  y  Anas,  y  Cayphaa,  homes  bonos  dc  b 
Aljama  de  la  Terra  Santa,  Saiud  en  el  Dios  de  Israel. 

V  Axarias  voso  home,  Maeso  en  ley  nos  aduxo  las  cartai 
que  vos  nos  embiavadrs,  i)or  las  quales  nos  Cuiades  sabrr 
cnemo  passava  la  facienda  del  Propheta  Naanret,  que  dls  ^ 
facie  muchas  sennas.    Colo  jior  esta  vila,  non  ha  mucba  na 
cierto  Samuel,  fil  de  Amacias,  et  fablo  nusco,  et  reconto  nit- 
chas  bondades  deste  home,  que  ye,  que  es  home  bomildcMoet 
maiiso,  que  fabia  con  los  la^criados,  que  fai  fi  todos  btai,  i 
que  faciendole  fi  el  mal,  cl  non  fax  mal  A  ninguem ;  et  que  es 
home  fuerte  con  superbos  et  homes  malos,  et  que  vos  aBaU*  , 
mente  teniades  enemiga  con  el.  por  quanto  en  fas  d  desra* 
bria  vosos  pecados,  ca  por  quanto  facia  esto,  le  aviades  mab 
voluntad.    Et  perquirimos  deste  home,  en  que  alio,  6  nes  I 
dia,  avia  nacido :  et  que  nos  lo  dixesse :    fai^wM^f  qae  d  du 
de  la  $\UL  Natividade  foron  vistos  en  estas  partes  tres  ttkt 
muelle  &  muelle,  fixieron  soldemente  un  sol ;  et  cueao  bosos  , 


day  the  hope  was  opened  of  obtaining  redenpttan  Osnmf^  Ihehsty 

oMnt  of  haptiim— Marafas,  IX.  6%  3. 

f  Monacchia  Lu^itana, «.  7. 19.  J  r*re  Tomich.  c.3i.  f.*- 

f  Milt.  Goth,  apud  Flam.    E^tana  Si^ada,  t.  6. 4W. 
I  EspanaSagnida,  U  6. 474. 
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His  vengeance  for  hLi  violated  child 

On  Roderick's  head,  in  evil  hour  for  Spain, 


padres  cataron  etta  aenna,  atmados  dixeron  que  cedo  el  Mes> 
lias  naceria,  et  que  por  aventura  era  ja  nacido.  Catad  ber- 
nianos  ti  por  aventura  ha  Ja  venido  et  non  le  ayades  acatado. 
Kelataba  tambien  el  tutodicho  home,  que  el  suo  pay  le  re- 
coutava,  que  clertos  Magof ,  homes  de  mucba  lapienda,  en  la 
sua  Natividade  legaron  k  tierra  santa,  perquiriendo  logar 
donde  el  niflo  sancto  era  nacido ;  j  que  Herodes  toso  Rey  se 
asmo.  et  diposito  junto  i  homes  sabios  de  sua  vila,  6  perqol- 
rio  donde  nasceria  el  Infante,  por  quien  perqulrian  Bfagos,  et 
le  respondieron,  en  Betlem  de  Juda,  segun  que  Micheas  de- 
pergino  profeto.  Et  que  dixeron  aqueles  Magos,  que  una 
estrella  de  gran  claredad,  de  luenne  aduxo  i  tierra  santa : 
catad  non  sea  esta  quela  profezia,  cataran  Rejes,  et  andaran 
en  daridad  de  la  sua  Natividade.  Otrosi,  catad  non  persl- 
gades  al  que  Torades  tenudos  mucho  bonrar  et  recibir  de  bon 
talante.  Mais  fased  lo  que  tuvieres  por  bien  oguisada ;  nos 
Tos  dezimos  que  nin  por  consejo,  nin  por  noso  alredrio  Tenl- 
remos  en  coosentimiento  de  la  sua  morte.  Ca,  si  nos  esto 
flziessemos,  logo  serla  nuesco,  que  la  profezia  que  diz,  con- 
gregaronse  de  consuno  contra  el  Sennor,  et  contra  el  suo 
Messias.  E  damos  ros  este  consejo,  maguera  KMles  homes  de 
rouyta  sapen^a,  que  tengades  grandeaficamento  sobre  tamana 
fazienda,  porque  el  Dios  de  Israel  euojado  con  vusco,  non 
destruya  casa  segunda  de  toso  segundo  templo.  Ca  sepades 
ciertOp  cedo  ha  de  ser  destruyda ;  et  por  esta  rason  nosos 
antepatsados,  que  salieron  de  captiverio  de  Babylonia,  slendo 
suo  Capitane  Pyrro,  que  embio  Hey  Cyro,  et  aduxo  nusco 
muytas  rique^as  que  tollo  de  Babylonia  el  aflo  dn  sesenta  et 
uuerc  de  captividade,  et  foron  recebidos  en  Toledo  de  Gen- 
tiles que  y  moravan  et  editicaron  una  grande  Aljama,  et  non 
quisieron  bolver  i  Jerusalem  otra  vegada  h  ediflcar  Temple, 
avieado  ser  destruido  otra  vegada.  De  Toledo  catorze  dias 
del  mes  Nisan,  Era  de  Cesar  dies  y  ocho,  y  de  Augusto  Octa- 
▼iano  setcnta  y  uno."  —  Sandoval,  71. 

Had  Alonso  been  as  zealous  as  some  of  his  Gothic  prede- 
cessors, or  his  most  Catholic  successors,  he  might  hare  found 
a  fair  pretext  in  this  letter  for  ordering  all  the  Jews  of  Toledo 
to  the  font,  unless  they  would  show  cause  why  they  should 
adhere  to  the  opinion  of  Caiaphas  and  the  Jerusalem  Jews, 
rather  than  to  that  of  their  own  ancestors. 

General  Valiancy  believes  that  the  Spanish  Jews  were 
brought  into  the  Peninsula  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  admits 
these  Toledans  as  authority.  He  quotes  Count  de  Gebelin, 
and  refers  to  Strabo  and  Ezekiel.  The  proof  from  Ezekiel 
rests  upon  the  word  Orb,  Earb,  Warb,  or  Gharb ;  which  is 
made  into  Algarve  I 

A  Jew  in  Tirante  el  Blanco  (p.  2.  c.  74.  f.  243.)  explains 
the  difference  between  the  different  races  of  Jews.  They  are 
throe,  he  says.  One  the  progeny  of  those  who  took  counsel 
for  the  death  of  Christ :  and  they  were  known  by  this,  that 
they  were  in  continual  motion,  hands  and  feet,  and  never 
could  rest ;  neither  could  their  spirit  ever  be  still,  and  they 
had  very  little  shame.  The  second  were  the  descendants  of 
those  «  ho  put  In  execution  and  assisted  at  the  various  parts 
of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  and  they  never  could 
look  any  man  in  the  face,  nor  could  they,  without  great  diffi- 
culty, ever  look  up  to  heaven.  The  third  were  the  children 
of  David,  who  did  all  they  could  to  prevent  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  shut  themselves  up  in  the  temple  that  they  might 
not  witness  it.  These  are  affable,  good  men,  who  love  their 
neighbours ;  a  quiet  peaceable  race,  who  can  look  anywhere. 

Thomas  Tamaio  de  Vargas,  the  editor  of  the  spurious 
Luitprand.  says,  that  not  only  many  Hebrew  words  aro 
mixed  with  the  old  .Spanish,  but  that,  prA  dolor  I  the  black 
and  stinking  Jewish  blood  had  been  mingled  witli  the  most 
pure  blood  of  the  Spaniards,  (p.  96.)  ITiey  were  very  anxious, 
he  says,  to  intermarry,  and  spoil  the  pure  blood.  And  he 
adds,  that  the  Spaniards  call  them  jmtos,  quia  putant. 
**  But,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "  that  an  unsavoury  odour 


For  that  unhappy  daughter  and  himself, 
Desperate  apostate . .  on  the  Moors  he  call'd ; 


is  gentilitious,  or  national  to  the  Jews,  we  cannot  well  con- 
cede. And  if.  (according  to  good  relations,)  where  they  may 
freely  speak  it,  they  forbear  not  to  boast  that  there  are  at 
present  many  thousand  Jews  in  Spain,  France,  and  England, 
and  some  dispensed  withal  eren  to  the  degree  of  priesthood, 
it  is  a  matter  very  considerable,  and  could  they  be  smelled 
out,  would  much  advantage  not  only  the  church  of  Christ, 
but  also  the  coflfers  of  princes.  —  The  ground  that  begat  or 
propagated  this  assertion  might  be  the  distasteful  aversenesa 
of  the  Christian  from  the  Jew  upon  the  villany  of  that  facti 
which  made  them  abominable,  and  *  stink  in  the  nostrils  of 
all  men.*  Which  real  practice  and  metaphorical  expression 
did  after  proceed  into  a  literal  construction,  but  was  a  fk-au- 
dulent  illation ;  for  such  an  evil  savour  their  lather  Jacob 
acknowledged  in  himself,  when  be  said  his  sons  had  made 
him  stink  in  the  land,  that  is,  to  be  abominable  unto  the  in- 
habitants thereof.  —  Another  cause  is  urged  by  Campegius, 
and  much  received  by  Christians ;  that  this  ill  savour  is  a 
curse  derived  upon  them  by  Christ,  and  stands  as  a  badge  or 
brand  of  a  generation  that  crucified  their  Salvator.  But  this 
is  a  conceit  without  all  warrant,  and  an  easy  way  to  take  off 
dispute  in  what  point  of  obscurity  soever."—  Futgar  Errort, 
Book  iv.  ch.  10. 

The  Mahommedans  also  hold  a  like  opinion  of  the  unsa- 
▼ourlness  of  the  Jews,  and  account  for  it  by  this  legend 
which  is  given  by  Sale.  "  Some  of  the  children  of  Israel 
abandoned  their  dwellings  because  of  a  pestilence,  or,  as 
others  say,  to  avoid  serving  in  a  religious  war ;  but  as  they 
fled,  God  struck  them  all  dead  in  a  certain  valley.  About 
eight  days  or  more  after,  when  their  bodies  were  corrupted, 
the  Prophet  Ezekiel  happening  to  pass  that  way,  at  the  sight 
wept ;  whereupon  God  said  to  him,  *  Call  to  them,  O  Eze- 
kiel, and  I  will  restore  them  to  life.'  And  accordingly,  on 
the  prophet's  call,  they  all  arose,  and  lived  several  years 
after;  but  they  retained  the  colour  and  stench  of  dead 
corpses  as  long  as  they  lived,  and  the  clothes  they  wore  were 
changed  as  black  as  pitch,  which  qualities  they  transmitted 
to  their  posterity. 

One  of  our  own  travellers  *  tells  us  of  a  curious  practical 
application  of  this  belief  in  Barbury.  **  The  Moors  of  Tan- 
gier," he  says,  "  when  they  want  rain,  and  have  prayed  in 
vain  for  it,  set  the  Jews  to  work,  saying,  that  though  God 
would  not  grant  it  to  the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  he  would  to 
the  Jews,  in  order  to  be  rid  of  their  stink."  Ludicrous  as 
this  is.  South  has  a  passage  concerning  the  Jews,  which  is 
little  more  reasonable,  in  one  of  his  sermons.  "  The  truth 
is,"  he  says.  "  they  were  all  along  a  cross,  odd,  untoward 
sort  of  people,  and  such  as  God  seems  to  have  chosen,  and  (as 
the  Prophets  sometimes  phrase  it)  to  have  espoused  to  him- 
self, upon  the  very  same  account  that  Socrates  espoused 
Xantippe,  only  for  her  extreme  ill  conditions,  above  all  that 
he  could  possibly  find  or  pick  out  of  that  sex :  and  so  the 
fittest  argument  both  to  exercise  and  declare  his  admirable 
patience  to  the  world."—  Vol.  i.  421. 

>  Of  the  condition  of  slaves  under  the  Spanish  Wisigoths, 
I  have  given  an  account  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Chronicle 
of  the  Cid.  This  also,  like  the  persecution  of  the  Jews,  must 
greatly  have  facilitated  the  Moorish  conquest.  Another  faci- 
litating cause  was,  that  notwithstanding  their  frequent  civil 
disturbances,  they  had  in  great  measure  ceased  to  be  a  war- 
like people.  The  many  laws  in  the  Fuero  Juzgo,  for  com- 
pelling men  to  military  service,  prove  this.  These  laws  are 
full  of  complaints  that  the  people  would  avoid  the  service  if 
they  could.  Habits  of  settled  life  seem  throughout  Europe 
to  have  effeminated  the  northern  conquerors,  till  the  Nor- 
mans renovated  the  race,  and  the  institutions  of  chivalry  and 
the  crusades  produced  a  new  era. 


•  Hilt,  of  the  C«ptlTlt7  at  ThamM  FeU««,  p.  857. 
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And  like  a  cloud  of  locusts,  whom  the  South 

Wafts  from  the  plains  of  wasted  Africa, 

The  Musselmen  upon  Iheria's  shore 

Descend.     A  countless  multitude  they  came ; 

Syrian,  Moor,  Saracen,  Greek  renegade, 

Persian  and  Copt  and  Tatar,  in  one  bond 

Of  erring  faith  coi^join'd, . .  strong  in  the  youth 

And  heat  of  zeal, . .  a  dreadful  brotherhood, 

In  whom  ail  turbulent  vices  were  let  loose ; 

While  Conscience,  with  their  impious  creed  accurst, 

Drunk  as  with  wine,  had  sanctified  to  them 

All  bloody,  all  abominable  things. 

Thou,  Caipe,  saw*st  their  coming ;  ancient  Rock 
Renown'd,  no  longer  now  shalt  thou  be  call'd 
From  Oods  and  Heroes  of  the  yean  of  yore, 
Rronos,  or  hundred-handed  Briareus, 
Bacchus  or  Herailes ;  but  doom*d  to  bear 
The  name  of  thy  new  conqueror  ^  and  thenceforth 
To  stand  his  everlasting  monument. 


1  Gibel-al-Tarif,  the  inoantain  of  Tarif,  li  the  recelTed 
etymology  of  Gibraltar :  Ben  Haxel,  a  Granadan  Moor,  says 
expressly,  that  the  mountain  derived  its  name  from  this  ge- 
neral. Its  former  appellations  may  l>e  seen  in  the  Hittoria 
de  Gibraltar,  by  Don  Ignacio  Lopei  de  Ayala.  The  deri- 
vation of  the  word  Calpe  is  not  known :  Florian  de  Ocampo 
identifies  it  with  the  English  word  galloping,  in  a  passage 
which  may  amuse  the  Spanish  scholar.  "  La  segunda  nom- 
bradia  fue  llamarle  Calpe,  cuya  razon,  segun  dicen  algunos, 
procedio  de  que  lot  Andaluces  ancianos  en  su  lengua  vicja 
solian  llamar  Calepas  y  Calpei  &  qualesquier  cosas  enhiestas 
y  levantadas,  agora  fuesen  pefiascos,  6  piiarras,  6  maderos,  6 
piedras  menores,  como  lo  signiflcamos  en  los  dlez  y  ocho 
capitulos  precedentes :  y  dicen  que  con  estar  alii  Junto  de 
Gibraltar  sobre  sos  marinas  el  risco,  que  ya  dixe  muy  encum- 
brado  y  enhiesto,  qual  hoy  dia  parece,  lo  llamaban  Calpes 
aquellos  Andaluces  pasados:  y  por  su  respecto  la  mesma 
poblacion  vino  tamblen  i  tener  despues  aquel  proprio  nom- 
bre.  No  faltan  otrai  personas  que  siguiendo  las  Escrituras 
Griegas  pongan  esta  rasoo  del  nombre  Calpes  mucho  diver- 
•amente,  diriendo,  que  quando  los  cosarios  Argonautas  des- 
embarcaron  en  Espafia,  cerra  del  ettrecho,  segun  ya  lo 
declaramos,  el  tiempo  que  hacian  sus  exercicios  arriba  di- 
chos,  de  saltos  y  luchas,  y  musicas  acordadas,  bien  asi  como 
los  pastores  Eapafloles  comarcanos  reclhian  contentamientos 
grande,  mirado  las  tales  desenvolturas  y  ligerezas,  no  menos 
aquellos  Griegos  recien  venldos  notaban  algunos  Juegos,  dado 
que  trabajotos  y  difidles,  que  los  mesmos  pastores  obraban 
entre  si  para  su  recreacion  y  deporte ;  particularmente  con- 
sideraran  un  regocijo  de  caballos,  donde  dertos  dias  aplaca- 
dos  venian  todus  &  se  Juntar  como  para  cosa  de  gran  pun- 
donor. 

"  El  qual  regocijo  hacian  desta  manera.  Tomaban  yeguas 
en  pelo,  quanto  mas  corredoras  y  ligeras  podian  habnr,  y 
puestos  ellos  encima  desnudos  sin  alguna  ropa,  ataban  en  las 
quixadas  barbicachos  de  rama,  torcidos  y  majados  &  manera 
de  freno,  con  que  salian  del  puesto  dos  k  dos  &  la  par  corri- 
endo  lo  nms  que  bus  yeguas  podian,  para  Uegar  i  ciertasenal 
de  pizarras  enhiestas  6  de  maderos  hincados  y  levantados  en 
fin  de  la  carrera.  Veuidos  al  medio  trecho  de  su  corrida 
laltaban  de  las  yeguas  en  tierra,  no  las  parando  ni  deteni- 
endo :  y  asi  trabados  |K)r  el  bartilcachu,  corrian  tambien  ellos 
i  pie,  sin  las  dexar,  puesto  que  mas  fUria  llevasen :  porque 
si  las  dexaban  6  se  desprendian  dellas,  y  no  sustentaban  el 
freno  continuamente,  hasta  ser  pasada  la  carrera,  perdian  la 
reputation  y  las  apuestas,  quedando  tau  ameoguados  y  venci- 
dus,  quaute  quedaria  triunfante  quien  primero  llegaae  con  su 


Thou  saVst  the  dark-blue  waters  flash  before 
Their  ominous  way,  and  whiten  round  their  kceb; 
Their  swarthy  myriads  darkening  o*er  thy  sands. 
There  on  the  beach  the  Misbelievers  spread 
Their  banners,  flaunting  to  the  sun  and  breese; 
Fair  shone  the  sun  upon  their  proud  array. 
White  turbans,  glittering  armour,  shields  engrall'd 
With  gold,  and  scymitars  of  Syrian  steel ; 
And  gently  did  the  breeies,  as  in  sport. 
Curl  their  long  flags  outrolling,  and  display 
The  blazon'd  scrolls  of  blasphemy.     Too  soon 
The  gales  of  Spain  from  that  unhappy  land 
Wafted,  as  from  an  open  charnel-house. 
The  taint  of  death  ;  and  that  bright  sun,  from  fiekb 
Of  slaughter,  with  the  morning  dew  drew  up 
Corruption  through  the  infected  atmosphere. 

Then  fell  the  kingdom  of  the  Ooths;  their  hour 
Was  come,  and  Vengeance,  long  withheld,  weot  loos. 
Famine  and  Pestilence  had  wasted  them,' 


yeguapara  tomarlapresaquetenlanenel  fin  de  la  camn 
sobre  Us  piiarras  6  maderos  hincadoa.     Quando  f«1ta*MB  4t 
sus  yeguas,  dicen  que  les  Iban  hablando  porque  no  te  ddnvi- 
esen,  voceandoles  y  diclendoles  k  menudo  palabras  yf>«««»«M 
y  dulcet :  llamabanles  piet  bermotas,  generoswa  en  el  comr, 
casta  real,  hembrat  preciotas,  acrecentadoraa  de  toa  bonim 
y  mas  otras  razonet  muchat  con  que  las  tenlan  vesadas,  iao 
te  parar  ni  perder  el  impetu  comenaado :  de  manera  que  ks 
tropeles  en  este  punto,  lot  pundonores  y  regocUot  de  ooncr, 
y  de  no  mostrar  floxedad  era  cosa  mucho  de  notar,  asi  por  it 
parte  de  los  hombres,  como  por  parte  de  las  yeguas.    A  las 
Griegos  Argonautas  les  parecio  Juegotan  varonll  que  ntidus 
voces  lo  probaron  tambien  ellos  £  revuelta  de  lot  Espafiotos, 
como  quicra  que  Jamas  pudieron  tener  aquella  vigilanda  ai 
ligereza,  ni  reciura  que  tenian  estot  otrus  para  durar  coo  sitf 
yeguas.    Y  dado  que  las  tales  yrguas  corrieten  harto  ftuiotas. 
y  les  ensenasen  muchos  dias  antes  k  seguir  estat   parcjot, 
quanto  mejor  entendlan  i  la  verdad,  ni  lat  de  lot  unot.  id 
las  de  los  otrns  corrian  tanto  despues  que  taltaban  dellat, 
como  quando  los  traian  encima :  y  asi  lat  palabrat  que  kM 
Griegos  en  aquella  sazon  puestos  k  pie  hablaban  enm  tam- 
bien al  mesmo  propotito  conformet  k  lat  de  lot  Andaluces 
Espafioles  en  su  lengua  provindal,  nombraiidtilat  CalofM, 
Calopes,  Calopes  £  la  contina,  que  fue  palabra  Gritrga,  com- 
puesla  de  dos  vocablos :  uno  Calos,  que  signiflca  cota  her- 
mosa,  ligcra  y  agraciada :  otro  Pus,  que  quiere  derir  pie, 
cumo  que  las  llamasen  pies  agraciadot,  6  pies  desenruelMi 
y  ligeros :   y  por  abreviar  mas  el  vocablo,  para    que  stu 
yeguas  lo  pudiesen  mas  presto   sentir.  acortabanio  con  oia 
letra  menos  en  el  medio,  y  en  lugar  de  nombraiiat  Calofet. 
les  deciam  Calpes,  que  signilica  lo  metmo  Caloprt :  la  qual 
palabra  me  parece  dura  todavia  haita  nuettro  siglo  pretnite. 
donde  pocas  letrat  mudadas,  por  dedr  Calopet  6  Calpes,  b) 
pronunciamot  Galopet,  quando  lot  caballot  y  yeguas,  6  qm- 
letquier  otrot  animalet,  no  corren  k  lodo  poder  ilno  tn<e 
largo  teguido.    Vino  dtsto  que  lat  roetmat  flestaa  y  maaen 
del  Juego  se  nombraron  Calpet :   dado  que  parm  ccHuaifo 
bastara  saber  la  victoria  deste  Juego  consistir  en  Ufcrcaade 
piet,  y  por  eto  tolo  delwrse  llamar  Calopet  k  Calpe,  ite 
anadir  lo  que  hablaban  k  lat  yeguat,  puet  aquello  primero 
coroprehende  battantemente  la  razon  deste  vocaUo.    Pero  d 
todavia  fue  derto  que  let  dedan  aquellat  palabrat  quando 
corrian  tut  parejat,  ninguna  cosa  dafia  dexarlat  aqoi  poes- 
tai. "—Coroiuoa  General  de  EhpaMa^  c.  3S. 

*<s  In  therdgn  of  Egica,Wltiza't  father,  "plaga  fngoioslii 
immltericorditer  illabitur.'*  (/«nf.Pacr«eiir.)Aud  fortwoyetn 
before  the  Moorish  invation, "  habia  habido  «-^ynti»m*  hanbre 
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And  Treason,  like  an  old  and  eating  sore, 
Consumed  the  bones  and  sinews  of  their  strength ; 
And  worst  of  enemies,  their  Sins  were  arm'd 
Against  them.  1     Yet  the  sceptre  fh>m  their  hands 
Pass'd  not  away  inglorious,  nor  was  shame 
Left  for  their  children's  lasting  lieritage ; 


y  pestilencia  en  Ripafia,  con  que  »«  habian  debflitado  mucho 
los  cuerpon,  sin  lo  que  el  ocio  las  habia  emflaqueddo.'*^ 
MoraUB,  iX  00.  5. 

St.  Isidore,  in  his  history  of  the  Goths,  distinctly  describes 
the  Northern  Lights  among  the  signs  that  announced  the 
wars  or  AtUia.  "  MulU  <>odem  tempore  co»ii  et  terrc  signa 
praecesserunt,  quorum  prodigiis  tam  crudele  helium  signi- 
ficaretur.  Nam,  assiduis  terras  motibus  factit,  a  parte  Orien- 
tis  Luna  Aiscau  est,  a  solis  occaau  steila  cometes  apparuit, 
atque  ingenti  magnitudine  aliquandiu  fulsit.  Ah  tiquUomt 
plaga  cctlum  rubtns,  sicut  ignis  aui  satiguis,  ^jfictus  est, 
permiMtii  perigneum  rvborem  lineis  clarioribua  in  spedcm 
hastarum  rutilanUum  dfformatis.  Nee  mirum,  ut  In  tam 
ingenti  cstorum  strage,  divinitus  tam  multa  signorum  de- 
monstraretur  ostensio."— £«/Mrila  Sagradn^  t.  tL.  491 . 

1  The  following  description  of  the  state  of  the  Christian 
world  when  the  Saracens  began  their  conquests,  is  taken  from 
a  singular  manuscript,"  wiierein  the  history  of  the  Cruisades 
and  of  all  the  Mahommedan  emperors  from  A.  D.  558,  to 
A.D.  1588,  is  gathered  out  of  the  Chronikes  of  William 
Archbishop  of  Tyreus,  the  protoscribe  of  Palestine,  of  Ba- 
stilus  Jhohannes  Heraldus,  and  sundry  others,  and  reduced 
into  a  poem  epike  by  Robert  Barret,  1610.'*  The  author 
was  an  old  soldier,  whose  language  is  a  compound  of  Josuah 
SyUester  and  King  Cambyses,with  a  strong  reliih  of  Ancient 
Pistol. 

*'  Now  in  this  sin-flood  age  not  only  in  East 
Did  the  impiotu  imps  the  faithful  persecute, 
Bat  like  affliction  them  pursued  in  West, 
And  in  all  parts  the  good  trod  under  foot ; 
For  Faith  in  some  was  cold,  from  others  fled. 
And  fear  of  God  dislodged  out  human  hearts  ; 
Astrea  flown  to  skies,  and  in  her  stead 
Iniquity  enihronized  ;  in  all  parts 
Violence  had  vogue,  and  on  sathanised  earth 
Fraud.  Mischief,  Murder  martial  led  the  camp ; 
Sweet  Virtue  fled  the  field :  Hope,  out  of  breath  ; 
And  Vice,  all-stainer,  every  soul  did  stamp ; 
So  that  it  seem'd  World  drew  to's  evening  tide. 
Nought  else  expecting  but  Christ's  second  coming; 
For  Charity  was  cold  on  every  side, 
And  Truth  and  Trust  were  gone  from  earth  a-mumming. 
All  things  confused  ran,  so  that  it  seemed 
The  World  return  would  to  his  chaos  old ; 
Princes  the  path  of  Justice  not  esteemed. 
Headlong  with  prince  ran  people  young  and  old. 
All  sainct  confederations  infringed. 
And  for  light  cause  would  prince  with  prince  enquarrel ; 
Countries  bestreamed  with  blood,  with  fire  besinged. 
All  set  to  each,  all  murder's  sorts  unbarrelled. 
No  wight  his  own  could  own  ;  'twas  current  coin 
Each  roan  to  strip,  provided  he  were  rich. 
The  church  sacrlledged,  choir  made  cot  for  swine, 
■  And  xealous  ministers  were  made  to  scritche. 
Robbing  was  made  fair  purchase,  murder  manhood. 
And  none  secure  by  land  ne  sea  could  pass ; 
The  humble  heartless,  ireftil  hearts  ran  wood. 
Esteemed  most  who  mischief  most  could  dress 
All  hibrlck  lusts  shamelese  without  comptroll 
Ran  ftdl  career ;  each  would  a  rider  be ; 
And  Heaven's  fHend,  all  sainct  Coutinency, 
Was  banished  quite :  Lasciviousness  did  roll. 


Eight  summer  days,  fh>m  mom  till  latest  ere, 
The  fistal  fight  endured  «,  till  perfidy 
Prevailing  to  their  overthrow,  they  sunk 
Defeated,  not  dishonoured.     On  the  banks 
Of  Chrysus,  Roderick's  royal  car'  was  found. 
His  battle-horse  Orelio,  and  that  helm 


Frugality,  healthful  Sobriety 

No  place  could  find ;  all  parts  enquartered  were 

With  Bacchus-brutes  and  Satyres-luxury. 

All  lawless  games  bore  sway,  with  blasphemes  roare, 

'Twixt  Clerk  and  Laick  difference  was  none. 

Disguised  all,  phantastick  out  of  norme ; 

But  as  the  Prophet  says,  as  Priests  do  run, 

So  run  the  people,  peevish  in  disform. 

The  Bishops  graded  once,  dumb  dogs  become. 

Their  heads  sin  vyncting,  flocks  abandon  soon  ; 

Princes'  applauders,  person-acceptors. 

The  good's  debarrers  and  the  bad's  abetters : 

Fleshy  all,  all  filthy  simonited. 

Preferring  profit  'fore  the  Eternal's  praise. 

The  church  enschismed,  court  all  atheised. 

The  commons  kankred,  all  all  in  distrayes  { 

The  plotting  politician's  pate  admired, 

Their  skill  consisting  in  prevention's  scull, 

Palhicks  preferred,  Cyprin  ware  desired, 

Ocean  of  mischiefs  flowing  moon-tide  ftill : 

So  that  it  seem'd  that  all  flesh  desperately 

Like  wolf-scared  sheep  were  plunged  headlong  down 

In  pit  of  hell :  puddled  all  pestfully 

The  court,  church,  commons,  province,  city,  town ; 

All  haggards ;  none  reclaimed  once  could  be, 

Ne  by  the  word,  the  word  'bused  by  organs  bad, 

Ne  yet  by  signs  that  spotted  chrystal  sky, 

Ne  other  prodigies,  presages  sad. 

Neither  gust  shakings  of  this  settled  globe ; 

Neither  sharpe  pencil  of  war,  famine,  pest. 

Could  once  one  ray  engrave  in  steeled  breast. 

Or  Christians  cause  their  sin-jagged  robe  disrobe. 

"  Thus  stood  the  sad  state  of  that  sln-stain'd  time. 
And  Christians  of  this  our  all-seal  cold  time, 
Let  us  now  par'llel  that  time  with  our  time, 
Our  parallel'd  time  will  parallel  that  time. 
Then  triple-sainct,  thou  just  geometer  true. 
Our  time  not  parallel  by  thy  Justice  line. 
But  with  thy  mercy's  paralleling  brow. 
Reform  our  crimefUl  Angles  by  grace  thine." 

*     **  Ocho  veces  la  lampara  febea 

Sallo  alumbrando  el  mundo,  y  ocbo  veces 
La  negra  sombra  de  la  nocbe  fiea 

De  la  luna  alterd  las  blancas  teces : 
Y  tantos  dias  la  mortal  pelea. 

El  sol  y  las  estrellas  por  jueces. 
En  Espafla  duro,  sin  durar  ella 
Mas  en  su  llbertad,  que  en  fenecella." 

Balbuena,  El  Bernardo,  t  It.  376. 

s  **  Roderike,  the  first  day  after  the  batuyle,  observing  the 
aundent  guise  of  his  countrey,  came  Into  the  flelde  q>p«rallled 
in  a  gowne  of  beaten  golde,  having  also  on  bis  head  a  crown 
of  gold,  and  golden  shoes,  and  all  his  other  apparaile  set  with 
rich  pearles  and  precious  stones,  ryding  In  a  horse-Utter  of 
Ivorle,  drawne  by  two  goodly  horses ;  which  order  the  Goths 
used  alwayes  in  battailes  for  this  consideration,  that  the  soul- 
dlours,  well  knowing  their  king  could  not  escape  away  by 
flight  ftmn  them,  shuld  be  assured  that  there  was  none  other 
way  but  either  to  die  toglther  In  that  place,  or  dse  to  winne 
the  victorie ;  for  It  bad  bene  a  thing  most  shamefiill  and  re- 
proachfbl  to  forsake  their  prince  and  anoyoted  soveralgne. 
Which  custome  and  maner  many  f^  confederate  cities  of 
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Whose  horoB,  amid  the  thickest  of  the  fray 
Eminent,  had  mark'd  his  presence.  ^   Did  the  stream 


lUlie  folowing,  trimmed  and  adorned  for  the  warres  a  certain 
chayre  of  estate,  called  Carocio^  wherein  were  settlie  penont 
and  ensigns  of  all  the  confederates  ;  this  chayre,  in  battaile. 
was  drawn  by  many  oxen,  wherby  the  whole  hoast  was  giren 
to  understand  that  they  could  not  with  any  honesty  flie.  by 
reason  of  the  slow  pace  and  unweldinesse  of  those  hearie 
beasu.'*~i4  Notable  Hittorie  qf  the  Saracene,  drawen  out  qf 
Auguittne  Curio,  and  sundry  other  good  Authourg.  Bff  Tho- 
mas Newton^  1575. 

"  En  ruedas  de  marfil,  enruelto  en  sedas, 
De  oro  la  flrente  orlada,  y  mas  dispuesto 
Al  triunfo  y  al  festin  que  fi  la  pelea, 
El  sucMor  indigno  de  Alarico 
Llero  tras  si  la  maldicion  etema. 
Ah !  yo  la  ri :  la  lid  por  siete  diaa 
Duro,  mas  no  fue  lid,  fUe  una  sangrienta 
Camlceria :  huyeron  los  cobardes 
Los  traidores  yendieron  sus  banderas, 
Los  fuertes,  los  leales  perecieron."—  Qvinkaka. 

The  author  of  the  chiralrous  Chronicle  of  King  Don  Ro- 
drigo  gives  a  singular  description  of  this  car,  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  his  pretended  original  Eleastras ;  for  he  "  seeing  that 
calamities  went  on  increasing,  and' that  the  destruction  of  the 
Goths  was  at  hand,  thought  that  if  things  were  to  end  as 
they  had  begun,  it  would  be  a  marvel  if  there  should  be  in 
S)ia{n  any  king  or  lord  of  the  lineage  of  the  Goths  after  the 
death  of  King  Don  Rodrigo  ;  and  therefore  it  Imported  much 
that  he  should  leave  behind  him  a  remembrance  of  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Gothic  Kiugs,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  wont  to  enter  into  battle  and  how  they  went  to  war. 
And  he  says,  that  the  king  used  to  go  in  a  car  made  after  a 
strange  fashion.  The  wheels  of  this  car  were  made  of  the 
bones  of  elephants,  and  the  axle-tree  was  of  fine  silver,  and 
the  perch  was  of  fine  gold.  It  was  drawn  by  two  horses,  who 
were  of  great  size  and  gentle ;  and  upon  the  car  there  was 
pitched  a  tent,  so  large  that  it  covered  the  whole  car,  and  it 
was  of  fine  cloth  of  gold,  upon  which  were  wrought  all  the 
great  feats  in  arms  which  had  been  achieved  until  that  time ; 
and  the  pillar  of  the  tent  was  of  gold,  and  many  stones  of 
great  value  were  set  in  it,  which  sent  forth  such  splendour, 
that  by  night  there  was  no  need  of  any  other  light  therein. 
And  the  car  and  the  horses  bore  the  same  adornments  as  the 
king,  and  these  were  full  of  pearls  the  largest  which  could  be 
found.  And  in  the  middle  of  the  car  there  was  a  seat  placed 
against  the  pillar  of  the  tent ;  and  this  seat  was  of  great 
price,  insomuch  that  the  value  of  it  cannot  be  summed  up,  so 
many  and  so  great  were  the  stones  which  were  set  in  it ;  and 
it  was  wrought  so  subtly,  and  of  such  rare  workmanship,  that 
they  who  saw  it  marvelled  thereat.  And  upon  this  seat  the 
king  was  seated,  being  lifted  up  so  high  that  all  in  the  host, 
little  or  great,  might  behold  him.  And  in  this  manner  it  was 
appointed  that  the  king  should  go  to  war.  And  round 
about  thecar  there  were  to  go  a  thousand  knigbti.who  bad  all 
been  knighted  by  the  hand  of  the  king,  all  armed ;  and  in  the 
day  of  battle  they  were  to  be  on  foot  round  about  the  car ; 
and  all  plighted  homage  to  the  king  not  to  depart  f>om  it  in 
any  manner  whatsoever,  and  that  they  would  rather  receive 
their  death  there,  than  go  from  their  place  beside  the  car. 
And  the  king  had  his  crown  upon  his  head.  And  in  this  guise 
all  the  kings  of  the  Goths,  who  had  been  lords  of  Spain,  were 
to  go  to  battle ;  and  this  custom  they  had  all  observed  till 
the  King  Don  Rodrigo ;  but  he,  because  of  the  great  grief 
which  he  had  in  his  heart,  would  never  ascend  thecar,  neither 
did  he  go  in  it  into  the  battle."— Part  i.  c.  215. 

*'  Entr6  Rodrigo  en  la  batalla  fiera, 

Armado  en  bianco  de  un  ames  dorado. 
El  yelmo  coronado  de  una  esfera 
Que  en  luxes  vcnce  al  drculo  estrellado : 


Receive  him  with  the  midistingai8h*d  dead. 
Christian  and  Moor,  who  dogg*d  its  course  that  day? 

En  Unas  ricaa  andas,  6  Uterm 

Que  al  hyo  de  Clfanene  despeflado 
Engaflaran  mejor  que  el  carro  de  oro 
De  ygual  peligro,  y  de  mayor  tesoro. 

"  La  purpura  real  las  armas  cnbre. 
El  grave  rostro  en  magestad  le  bafia. 

El  oeptro  por  quien  era  le  descubre 
Rodrigo  ulthno  Godo  Rey  de  Espaila : 

Hats  de  la  suerte  que  en  Uuvloso  Otubre 
Lo  verde  que  le  veste  ya  compalla, 

Desnuda  al  olmo  bianco,  rompe  y  quita 

Vuliumo  ayrado  que  al  Inviemo  inciu. 

**  Caen  las  hojai  sobre  el  agua  clara 
Que  le  bafiava  el  pie,  y  el  omamento 

Del  tronco  imlta  nuestra  edad  que  para 
En  su  primero  homilde  fkmdamento : 

Desierta  qoeda  la  firondosa  Tara, 
Sigue  la  rama,  en  remolino.  al  viento. 

Que  la  aparta  del  arbol,  que  saltea 

Su  blanca,  verde,  y  palida  librea. 

**  Assi  Rodrigo  el  miserable  dU 

Ultimo  de  esta  guerra  desdichada, 
Quedo  en  el  campo,  donde  ya  tenia 

La  magestad  del  ombro  derribada : 
All  I  la  rota  purpura  yaiia 

Tefiida  en  sangre,  y  en  sudor  vaflada. 
Alii  el  verde  laurel,  y  el  ceptro  de  oro. 
Siendo  el  arbol  su  cuerpo,  el  viento  el  Moro.** 

Lope  de  Vega^  Jerutakn  Conquistada,  1.  vi.  f.  136. 


^  Morales  describes  this  homed  helmet  trtna  a  eoia. 
"  Tiene  de  la  una  parte  su  rostro,  harto  difereote  dc  los  que 
en  las  otras  Monedas  de  estas  Reyes  parecen.  Tiene  mane- 
ra  de  estar  armado,  y  salenle  por  chna  de  U  celada  unai  i 
puntas  como  cuemos  pcquefios  y  derechoa  por  ambos  lad«M,  i 
que  lo  hacen  estrafio  y  espantable  "  Florei  has  given  tbu  . 
coin  in  his  Medallas  de  Bspafia,  firom  the  only  one  which  V4s 
known  to  be  in  existence,  and  which  was  then  in  the  coilectiua 
of  the  Infante  D.  Gabriel.  It  was  struck  at  Egitania.  tbe 
present  Idana,  and,  like  all  the  coins  of  the  Vitigoch  kiofi. 
Is  of  the  rudest  kind.  The  lines  which  Morales  describes  ar« 
suflBciently  apparent,  and  if  they  are  not  intended  for  horu, 
it  Is  impossible  to  guess  what  else  they  may  have  been  meurt 
to  represent. 

"  These  Gothic  coins,"  says  P.  D.  Jeronymo  Contador  de 
Argote,  "  have  a  thousand  barbarisms,  as  well  in  their  letters 
as  in  other  circumstances.  They  mingle  Greek  characters 
with  Latin  ones ;  and  in  what  regards  the  relief  or  fignre, 
nothing  can  be  more  dissimilar  than  the  representatloo  to  tlie 
thing  which  it  is  intended  to  represent.  I  will  relate  what 
happened  to  me  with  one,  however  much  D.  Egidio  de  Al- 
bomos  de  Macedo  may  reprehend  me  for  it  in  his  Fartoer 
Anathomico.  Valerio  Pinto  de  Sa,  an  honorable  citixen  of 
Braga.  of  whom,  in  various  parts  of  these  Memoirs,  I  hare 
made  well-deserved  mention,  and  of  whose  firiendship  I  have 
been  proud  ever  since  I  have  been  in  that  city,  gave  me,  some 
six  or  seven  years  ago,  a  gold  coin  of  King  Leovigildo,  wiio 
was  the  first  of  the  Gothic  kings  of  Spain  that  coined  money, 
for  till  then  both  Goths  and  Sueves  used  the  Roman.  1  ex- 
amined it  leisurely,  and  what  I  clearly  saw  waa  a  cross  oo  tb« 
one  side  upon  some  steps,  and  some  ill-shaped  letters  around 
it ;  and  on  the  reverse  something,  I  knew  not  what :  It  seemed 
to  me  like  a  tree,  or  a  stake  which  shot  out  smne  branches : 
Round  about  were  some  letters,  more  distinct ;  I  could  not, 
however,  ascertain  what  they  signified.  It  happened  abooi 
that  time  that  I  had  the  honour  of  a  visit  frmn  Um  roost  illus- 
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So  thought  the  Conqueror,  and  from  that  day  forth. 

Memorial  of  his  perfect  victory. 

He  bade  the  river  bear  the  name  of  Joy.  * 

So  thought  the  Goth8 ;  they  said  no  prayer  for  him, 

For  him  no  ttervice  sung,  nor  mourning  made. 

But  charged  their  crimes  upon  his  head,  and  curs*d 

His  memory. 

Bravely  in  that  eight-days*  fight 
The  King  had  striven, . .  for  victory  first,  while  hope 
Remained,  then  desperately  in  search  of  death. 
The  arrows  passed  him  by  to  right  and  left,^ 
The  spear-point  pierced  him  not,  the  scymitar 
OUnced  from  his  helmet     Is  the  shield  of  Heaven, 
Wretch  that  I  am,  extended  over  me  ? 
Cried  Roderick ;  and  he  dropt  Orelio's  reins. 
And  threw  his  hands  aloft  in  frantic  prayer, . . 
Death  is  the  only  mercy  that  I  crave. 
Death  soon  and  short,  death  and  forgetftilness ! 
Aloud  he  cried ;  but  in  his  inmost  heart 
There  answer'd  him  a  secret  voice,  that  spake 
Of  righteousness  and  judgement  after  death. 
And  God's  redeeming  love,  which  &in  would  save 
The  guilty  soul  alive.     'Twas  agony, 
And  yet  'twas  hope ; . .  a  momentary  light. 
That  flashed  through  utter  darkness  on  the  Cron 
To  pohit  salvation,  then  left  all  within 


triouf  Sir  D.  Francisco  de  Almeida,  then  a  moct  worthy 
Academician  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  at  present  a  most 
deserving  and  eminent  Principal  of  the  Holy  Patriarchal 
Church.  He  saw  this  coin,  and  he  also  was  pusiled  by  the 
side  which  represented  what  I  called  a  tree.  He  asked  me  to 
lend  it  him,  that  he  might  examine  It  more  at  leisure.  He 
took  it  away,  and  after  some  days  returned  It,  saying,  that  he 
had  examined  It  with  a  microscope,  and  that  what  1  had 
taken  for  a  stake  was  without  question  the  portrait  of  King 
LeoTigildo.  I  confess  that  I  was  not  yet  entirely  satisfied  ; 
however,  I  showed  it  afterwards  to  divers  persons,  all  of  whom 
said  they  knew  not  what  the  said  figure  could  be  ;  but  when 
I  desired  them  to  see  if  it  could  be  this  portrait,  they  all 
agreed  that  it  was.  This  undeceived  me,  and  by  looking  at 
the  coin  in  every  possible  light,  at  last  I  came  to  see  it  also, 
and  acknowledge  the  truth  with  the  rest.  And  afterwards 
I  found  in  the  Dialogues  of  Antonio  Agostlnho,  treating  of 
these  Gothic  coins,  that  there  are  tome  of  such  rude  work- 
manship, that  where  a  face  should  be  represented,  some  re- 
present a  pitcher,  and  others  an  urn." — Memorioi  de  Braga, 
t.  iii.  p.  lix. 

>  Guadolete  had  been  thus  interpreted  to  Fiorei.  {EipaHa 
Sagrada,  t.  ix.  p.  A3.)  Earlier  writers  had  asserted  (but  with- 
out prooO,  that  the  ancients  called  it  Lethe,  and  the  Moors 
added  to  these  names  their  word  for  river.  Lope  de  Vega 
alludes  to  this  opinion :  — 

**  Siempre  lamentable  Guadalete 

Que  llevo  tanta  sangre  al  mar  de  Espafia, 
SI  por  olvido  se  llamava  el  Lete 

Trueque  este  nombre  la  vitoria  estrafia, 
Y  llamase  memoria  deste  dta 
En  que  Espafla  perdio  la  quo  tenia. 

**  Que  por  donde  i  la  mar  entrava  apenas 
Diferenciando  <■!  agua,  ya  se  via 
Con  roxo  humor  de  las  sangrientas  venas 

Por  donde  le  cortava  y  dividia : 
Gran  tiempo  conservaron  sus  arenas 

( Y  pienso  que  ha  llegado  k  la  edad  mia) 
Reliquias  del  estrago  y  piedras  echas 
Armas,  hierros  de  lanza  y  do  flechas." 

JenutUen  Conqutstadat  I.  vi.  f.  136. 


Dark  as  before.     Fear,  never  felt  till  then. 

Sudden  and  irresistible  as  stroke 

Of  lightning,  smote  him.     From  his  horse  he  dropt. 

Whether  with  human  impulse,  or  by  Heaven 

Struck  down,  he  knew  not ;  loosen'd  fjrom  his  wrist 

The  sword-chain,  and  let  fall  the  sword,  whose  hilt 

Clung  to  his  palm  a  moment  ere  it  fell. 

Glued  there  with  Moorish  gore.     His  royal  robe. 

His  homed  helmet  and  enamell'd  mail. 

He  cast  aside,  and  taking  fhnn  the  dead 

A  peasant's  garment,  in  those  weeds  involved 

Stole  like  a  thief  in  darkness  fh)m  the  field. 

Evening  closed  roimd  to  (kvour  him.    All  night 
He  fled,  the  sound  of  battle  in  bis  ear 
Ringing,  and  sights  of  death  befbre  his  eyes, 
With  forms  more  horrible  of  eager  fiends 
That  seem'd  to  hover  round,  and  gulphs  of  fire 
Opening  beneath  his  feet     At  times  the  groan 
Of  some  poor  fugitive,  who,  bearing  with  him 
His  mortal  hurt,  had  fallen  beside  the  way, 
Roused  him  from  these  dread  visions,  and  he  call*d 
In  answering  groans  on  his  Redeemer's  name. 
That  word  the  only  prayer  that  passed  his  lips 
Or  rose  within  his  heart.     Then  would  he  see 
The  Cross  whereon  a  bleeding  Saviour  hung. 


The  date  of  the  battle  is  given  with  graodUoquooi  circum- 
stantiality by  Miguel  de  Barrios. 

**  Salio  la  tercer  alva  del  tonante 
Noviembre,  con  vestldo  nebuloco, 
sobre  el  alado  bruto  que  al  brillanta 
carro,  saca  del  pielago  espumoso ; 
y  en  el  fVio  Escorpion  casa  rotante 

del  fiero  Marte,  al  Astro  luminoso 
al  son  que  compasso  sus  plantas  sueltas 
dio  selecientas  y  catorse  bueltas." 

Coro  de  uu  Mm$a$,  p.  100. 

He  states  the  chronology  of  Pelayo*s  accessioD  in  the  same 
taste. 

'*  Era  el  pontlficado  del  Segundo 

Gregorio ;  Emperador  Leon  Tercero 
del  docto  Griego ;  y  del  Persiano  Inmundo, 

Zuleyman  Bliramamolin  guerrero; 
y  de  Daphne  el  amante  rubicundo 

surcava  el  mar  del  fulgido  Camero 
sietecientas  y  dies  y  ocho  veaes, 
dexando  el  puerto  de  los  aurcos  Pesces." 

Coro  de  Uu  Mtuas^  p.  102. 

*  The  French  Jesuits  relate  of  one  of  their  converts  in  Ca- 
nada, a  Huron,  by  name  Jean  Armand  Andeouarahen,  that 
once  **  estant  en  guerre  eschauK  au  combat,  11  s'cnfon^a  si 
avant  dans  les  darts  et  les  fi6ches  des  eunemls,  qu'il  fbt  aban- 
donn^  des  slens  dans  le  plus  fort  de  la  mesl^e.  Ce  tut  alon 
quMl  se  recommenda  plus  parttculidrement  k  Dieu :  11  sentit 
pour  lors  un  secours  si  present,  que  du  depuis,  appuyft  sur 
cette  mesme  conflance,  il  est  toiijours  le  premier  et  le  plus 
avant  dans  let  perils,  et  jamais  ne  pAllt.  pour  quelque  danger 
qu'il  envisage.  Je  voyois,  disoit-U,  comme  une  gresle  de 
fishes  venir  fondre  sur  moy ;  Je  n*avois  point  d'autre  boucUer 
pour  les  arrester,  que  la  croyance  seule  que  Dieu  dlsposant 
de  ma  vie,  il  en  feroit  selon  sa  volont£.  Cko$e  Hrangef  let 
JUeMes  MUcarUrient  d  me$  deux  coMtex,  aMsit  ditoit^  queflUi 
ream  lors  qu^die  rencomtre  la  pouUe  d'tm  paiaeau  qui  mi 
eomtre  marde.^^-^SekUiom  delaN.  Framce,  164S.  p.  1S9. 
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Who  call'd  on  him  to  come  and  cleanse  his  soul 

In  those  all-healing  streams,  which  from  his  wounds, 

As  from  perpetual  springs,  for  ever  flowed. 

Mo  hart  e*er  panted  for  the  water-brooks 

As  Roderick  thirsted  there  to  drink  and  live ; 

But  Hell  was  interposed ;  and  worse  than  Hell . . 

Tea  to  his  eyes  more  dreadful  than  the  flends 

Who  flock'd  like  hungry  ravens  round  his  head, . . 

Florinda  stood  between,  and  wam*d  him  off 

With  her  abhorrent  hands, . .  that  agony 

Still  in  her  face,  which,  when  the  deed  was  done. 

Inflicted  on  her  ravisber  the  curse 

That  it  invoked  from  Heaven ....  Oh  what  a  night 

Of  waking  horrors  I     Nor  when  morning  came 

Did  the  realities  of  light  and  day 

Bring  aught  of  comfort ;  wheresoe'cr  he  went 

The  tidings  of  defeat  had  gone  before ; 

And  leaving  their  defenceless  homes  to  seek 

What  shelter  walls  and  battlements  might  yield, 

Old  men  with  feeble  feet,  and  tottering  babes. 

And  widows  with  their  in&nts  in  their  arms, 

Hurried  along.    Nor  royal  festival. 

Nor  sacred  pageant,  with  like  multitudes 

E'er  flll'd  the  public  way.     All  whom  the  sword 

Had  spared  were  here ;  bed-rid  infirmity 

Alone  was  left  behind ;  the  cripple  plied 


1  Tlie  lite  of  this  monastery,  which  was  on«  of  the  most 
flourishing  seminaries  of  that  age,  is  believed  to  have  been  two 
leagues  from  Merida,  upon  the  Guadiana,  where  the  Brmida, 
or  Chapel  of  Cubillana,  stands  at  present,  or  was  standing  a 
few  years  ago.  The  legend,  from  which  I  hare  taken  such 
circumstances  as  might  easily  hare  happened,  and  as  suited  my 
plan,  was  invented  by  a  race  of  men  who,  in  the  talent  of  in- 
vention, have  left  all  poets  and  romancers  far  behind  them. 
Florei  refers  to  Brito  for  it,  and  excuses  himself  from  relating 
it,  because  it  is  not  necessary  to  his*  subject;— in  reality 
be  neither  believed  the  story,  nor  chose  to  express  his  objec- 
tions to  it.  His  disbelief  was  probably  founded  upon  the  sus- 
picious character  of  Brito,  who  was  not  at  that  time  so  de- 
cidedly condemned  by  his  countrymen  as  he  is  at  present.  I 
give  the  legend  from  this  veracious  Cistercian.  Most  of  his 
other  fabrications  have  been  exploded,  but  this  has  given  rise 
to  a  popular  and  fashionable  idolatry,  which  still  maintains  its 
ground. 

**  llie  monk  did  not  venture  to  leave  him  alone  in  that  dis- 
consolate state,  and  taking  him  apart,  besought  him  by  the 
passion  of  Jesus  Christ  to  consent  that  they  twain  should  go 
together,  and  save  a  venerable  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  our 
Lady,  which  in  that  conveut  flourished  with  great  miracles, 
and  had  been  brought  from  the  city  of  Nasareth  by  a  Greek 
monk,  called  Cyriac,  at  such  time  as  a  heresy  in  the  parts  of 
the  East  arose  against  the  use  and  veneration  of  images ;  and 
with  it  a  relic  of  the  Apostle  St  Bartholomew,  and  another  of 
St.  Bras,  which  were  kept  in  an  ivory  coflbr,  for  it  would  be 
a  great  sacrilege  to  leave  them  exposed  to  the  ill-treatment  of 
barbarians,  who,  according  to  public  fame,  left  neither  temple 
nor  sacred  place  which  they  did  not  profane,  casting  the  images 
Into  the  fire,  and  dragging  them  at  their  horse*s  tails  for  a 
greater  opprobrium  to  the  baptised  people.  The  Kfaiy,  seeing 
himself  thus  conjured  by  the  passion  of  oar  Redeemer  Jesot 
Christ,  in  whom  alone  he  had  consolation  and  hope  of  remedy, 
and  considering  the  piety  of  the  thing  in  which  he  was  chosen 
for  companion,  let  himself  be  overcome  by  his  entreaties ;  and 
taking  in  his  arms  the  little  image  of  our  Lady,  and  Romano 
the  cofl'er  with  the  relics,  and  some  provision  for  the  Journey, 
they  struck  into  the  middle  of  Portugal,  having  their  laces 


•  Eipuui  SoKrada,  UxiiL  p.  MS. 


His  crutches,  with  her  child  of  yesterday 

The  mother  fled,  and  she  whose  hour  was  CGme 

Fell  by  the  road. 

Less  dreadful  than  this  view 
Of  outward  suflisring  which  the  day  disclosed. 
Had  night  and  darkness  seem'd  to  Roderick's  heart. 
With  all  their  dread  creations.     From  the  throng 
He  tum*d  aside,  unable  to  endure 
This  burthen  of  the  general  woe ;  nor  walls. 
Nor  towers,  nor  mountain  fkstnesses  he  soui^t, 
A  firmer  hold  his  spirit  yeam*d  to  find, 
A  rock  of  surer  strength.     Unknowing  where. 
Straight  through  the  wild  he  hasten*d  on  all  day, 
And  with  unslacken'd  speed  was  travelling  still 
When  evening  gather'd  round.  Seven  days  fhm  morn 
Till  night  he  travelled  thus ;  the  forest  oaks. 
The  fig-grove  by  the  fearful  husbandman 
Forsaken  to  the  spoiler,  and  the  vines. 
Where  fox  and  household  dog  together  now 
Fed  on  the  vintage,  gave  him  food ;  the  hand 
Of  Heaven  was  on  him,  and  the  agony 
Which  wrought  within,  supplied  a  strengtli  beyond 
All  natural  force  of  man. 

When  the  eighth  eve 
Was  come,  he  fbund  himself  on  Ana*s  banks. 
Fast  by  the  Caulian  Schools.*     It  was  the  hour 


alway  towards  the  west,  and  seeking  the  coast  of  the  ocean  sta, 
because  in  those  times  It  was  a  land  more  solitary,  and  less 
frequented  by  people,  where  they  thought  the  Moort  wonU 
not  reach  so  soon,  because,  as  there  wen  no  countries  to  cao> 
quer  in  those  parts,  there  was  no  occasion  which  should  lead 
them  thither.  Twenty-and-six  days  the  two  companions  tra- 
velled without  touching  at  any  inhabited  place,  and  after  co- 
durlng  many  difficulties  in  crossing  mountains  and  fording 
rivers,  they  had  sight  of  the  ocean  sea  on  the  2ad  of  November, 
being  the  day  of  the  Virgin  Martyr  St.  Cecilia ;  and  as  if  In  that 
place  they  should  have  an  end  of  their  labours,  they  took  some 
comfort,  and  gave  thanks  to  God,  for  that  he  had  saved  tbcsn 
from  the  hand  of  their  enemies.  The  place  which  they 
reached  Is  in  the  Couioi  of  Alcoba^a,  iwar  to  where  we  now 
see  the  town  of  Pedemeira,  on  the  eastern  side  of  which  then 
rises,  in  the  midst  of  certain  sands,  a  hill  of  rock  and  fim  land, 
somewhat  prolonged  from  north  to  south,  so  lofty  and  well 
proportioned  that  it  seemeth  miraculously  placed  in  that  she, 
being  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  plains  covered  with  sand, 
without  height  or  rock  to  which  it  appears  connected.  And 
forasmuch  as  the  manner  thereof  draws  to  it  the  eyes  of  who- 
soever beholds  this  work  of  nature,  the  king  and  Che  monk 
desired  to  ascend  the  height  of  It,  to  see  whether  it  would 
afford  a  place  for  them  in  which  to  pass  their  Uvea.  They 
found  there  a  little  hermitage  with  a  holy  cruciAz,  and  no 
other  signs  of  man,  save  only  a  plain  tomb,  without  writing  or 
epitaph  to  declare  whose  It  might  be.  The  sitoatioa  of  the 
place,  which  ascending  to  a  notable  height,  gives  a  prospect 
by  sea  and  by  land,  as  far  as  the  eyes  can  reach,  and  the  soddea 
sight  of  the  cruciflx,  caused  in  the  mind  of  the  king  such  ex- 
citement and  so  great  consolation,  that  embracing  the  fool  of 
the  cross,  he  lay  there  melting  away  In  rivers  of  tears,  not  now 
of  grief  for  the  kingdoms  and  dominions  which  he  had  losi, 
but  of  consolatioQ  in  seeing  that  In  exchange  the  cmdfled 
Jesus  himself  had  In  this  solitary  mountain  ofEerad  binudf  lo 
him.  in  whose  company  he  resolved  to  pass  the  remahMier  of 
his  life ;  and  this  he  declared  to  the  monk,  who,  to  content 
htm,  and  also  because  he  saw  that  the  place  was  coDvenlait 
for  contemplation,  approved  the  king's  rcwolve,  and  abode  there 
with  him  some  days ;  during  which  perceiving  some  incoo- 
ventence  In  living  upon  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  from 
whence  it  was  necessary  to  descend  with  much  labour. 
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Of  yespers,  but  no  vesper  bell  ma  heard. 
Nor  other  sound,  than  of  the  passing  stream. 


erer  they  would  drink,  or  leek  for  herbs  and  fhiiU  for  their 
food ;  and  moreoYer  understanding  that  It  wh  the  Ung*s  de- 
•ire  to  remahi  there  alone,  that  he  might  vent  himself  in  tears 
and  exclamations,  which  he  made  oftentimes  before  the  image 
of  Christ,  he  went  with  his  consaat  to  a  place  little  more  than 
a  mile  fhmi  the  mountain,  which  being  on  the  one  side  smooth 
and  of  easy  approach,  hangs  on  the  other  over  the  sea  with  so 
huge  a  precipice  thmt  it  is  two  hundred  fothoms  in  perpendicu- 
lar height,  from  the  top  of  the  rodL  to  the  water.   There,  be- 
tween two  great  rocks,  each  of  which  projects  over  the  sea, 
hanging  suspended  from  the  height  in  such  a  form,  that  they 
teem  to  threaten  destruction  to  him  who  sees  them  from  the 
beach,  Romano  found  a  little  cave,  made  naturally  hi  the  cliff, 
which  he  enlarged  with  some  walls  of  loose  stone,  built  up 
with  his  own  hands,  and  baring  thus  made  a  sort  of  hermitage, 
he  placed  therein  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Bfary  of  Nasareth, 
which  he  had  brought  fhnn  the  Canlinean  convent,  and  which 
being  small,  and  of  a  dark  colour,  with  the  infant  Jesus  in  its 
arms,  hath  in  the  countenance  a  certain  perfection,  with  a 
modesty  so  remarkable,  that  at  first  sight  it  presents  some- 
thing miraculous ;  and  baring  been  known  and  renerated  so 
great  a  number  of  years,  during  many  of  which  it  was  in  a 
place  which  did  not  protect  it  fVom  the  iAJuries  of  weather,  it 
hath  nerer  been  painted,  neither  hath  it  been  found  necessary 
to  renew  it.  The  situation  of  this  hermitage  was,  and  is  now, 
within  sight  of  the  mountain  where  the  king  dwelt ;  and 
though  the  memorials  flrom  whence  I  am  deriving  the  dr- 
cumstances  of  these  events  do  not  specify  it,  it  is  to  be 
believed  that  they  often  saw  each  other,  and  held  such  divine 
communion  as  their  mode  of  life  and  the  holiness  of  the  place 
required;  especially  considering  the  great  temptations  of  the 
Deril  which  the  king  suffered  at  the  beginning  of  his  peni. 
tenee,  for  which  the  counsels  and  instructions  of  the  monk 
would  be  necessary,  and  the  aid  of  his  prayers,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  the  relics  of  St  Bartholomew,  which  miraculously 
saved  him  many  times  from  various  illusions  of  the  enemy. 
And  in  these  our  days  there  are  seen  upon  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  in  the  living  rock,  certain  human  footsteps,  and 
others  of  a  diflerent  form,  which  the  common  people,  without 
knowing  the  person,  affirm  to  be  the  fbotsteps  of  St.  Bartho. 
hmew  and  the  Devil,  who  was  there  defeated  and  his  illusions 
confounded  by  the  saint,  coming  in  aid  of  a  devout  man  who 
called  up<m  him  in  the  force  of  his  tribulation.    This  must 
have  been  the  king,  (though  the  common  people  know  it 
not,)  whom  the  saint  thus  visibly  aided,  and  he  chose  that 
lor  a  memorial  of  this  aid,  and  of  the  power  which  God  has 
given  him  over  the  evil  spirits,  these  marks  should  remain 
impressed  upon  the  living  rock.    And  the  ancient  name  of 
the  mountain  being  Seano,  it  was  changed  into  tliat  of  the 
Apostle,  and  is  called  at  present  St.  Bartholomew's ;  and  the 
hermitage  which  remains  upon  the  top  of  it  is  under  the 
invocation  of  the  same  saint  and  of  St.  Bras,  which  must  have 
arisen  from  the  relics  of  these  two  saints  that  Romano 
brought  with  him  and  left  with  the  king  for  his  consolation 
when  he  withdrew  with  the  image  of  Our  Lady  to  the  place 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  where  he  lived  little  more  than  a 
year ;  and  then  knowing  the  time  of  his  death,  he  communi- 
cated it  to  the  king,  beseeching  him  that,  in  requital  for  the 
love  with  wlilcb  he  had  accompanied  liim,  he  would  remem- 
ber to  pray  to  God  for  his  soul,  aud  would  give  his  body  to 
the  earth,  from  which  it  liad  sprung;  and  that  iiaviog  to 
depart  trcm  that  land,  he  would  leave  thnre  the  image  and 
the  relics,  iu  such  manner  as  he  should  dispose  them  before 
be  died.    With  that  Romano  departed  to  ei^oy  the  reward 
deserved  by  his  labours,  leaving  the  king  with  fresh  occasion 
at  grief  for  want  of  so  good  a  companion.    Of  what  more 
passed  in  this  place,  and  of  the  temptations  and  tribulations 
which  he  endured  till  the  end  of  his  life,  there  is  no  authentic  j 
historian  nor  memorial  which  should  certify  them,  more  than 


Or  stork,  who  flapping  with  wide  wing  the  air. 
Sought  her  broad  nest  upon  the  silent  tower. 


some  relations  mingled  with  fidmlous  tales  in  the  andent 
Chronide  of  King  Don  Rodrigo,  where,  among  the  truths 
which  are  taken  firora  the  Moor  Rasis,  there  are  many  things 
notoriously  impossible ;  such  as  the  journey  which  the  king 
took,  being  guided  by  a  white  doud  till  he  came  near  Viseo ; 
and  the  penance  in  which  he  ended  his  life  there,  fnclosbig 
himself  alive  in  a  certain  tomb  with  a  serpent  which  he  had 
bred  for  that  purpose.    But  as  these  are  things  difficult  to 
believe,  we  will  pass  them  over  in  silence,  leaving  to  the 
Judgement  of  the  curious  the  credit  which  an  ancient  picture 
deserves,  still  existing  near  Viseo,  in  the  church  of  St.  Mi- 
chael, over  the  tomb  of  the  said  King  Doa  Roderick,  in 
which  is  seen  a  serpent  painted  with  two  heads ;  and  in  the 
tomb  itself,  which  is  of  wrought  stone,  a  round  hole,  through 
which  they  say  tlut  the  snake  entered.  That  which  is  certain 
of  all  this  is,  as  our  historians  relate,  that  the  king  came  to 
this  place,  and  in  the  hermitage  of  St.  Michael,  which  we 
now  see  near  Viseo,  ended  his  days  in  great  penance,  no  maa 
knowing  the  manner  thereof ;  ndther  was  there  any  other 
memorial  clearer  than  that  in  process  of  time  a  writing  was 
found  upon  a  certain  tomb  in  this  church  with  these  words : 
Hic  RKQViBsciT  RoDBaicus  DLTiMDS  Rxx  GoTHoausf ,  *  Here 
rests  Roderick,  the  last  King  of  the  Goths.*    I  remember  to 
have  seen  these  very  words  written  in  black  upon  an  arch  of 
the  wall,  which  is  over  the  tomb  of  the  king,  although  the 
Archbishop  Don  Rodrigo,  and  they  who  follow  him,  give  a 
longer  inscription,  not  observing  that  all  which  ho  has  added 
are  his  own  curses  and  imprecations  upon  Count  Don  Julian, 
(as  Ambrosio  de  Morales  has  properly  remarked,  following 
the  Bishop  of  Salamanca  and  others,)  and  not  parts  of  the 
same  inscription,  as  they  make  them.    The  church  in  which 
is  the  tomb  of  the  king  is  at  present  very  small,  and  of  great 
antiquity,  especially  the  first  chapel.  Joined  to  which  on  dther 
side  is  a  cell  of  the  same  length,  but  narrow,  and  dark  also, 
having  no  more  light  than  what  enters  through  a  little  win- 
dow opening  to  the  east.    In  one  of  these  cells  (that  which  is 
on  the  south  side)  it  is  said  that  a  certain  hermit  dwelt,  by 
whose  advice  the  king  governed  himself  in  the  course  of  his 
penance ;  and  at  this  time  his  grave  is  shown  dose  to  the 
walls  of  the  chapel,  on  the  Epistle  side.    In  the  other  cell 
(which  is  on  the  north)  the  king  passed  his  life,  paying  now, 
in  thestraitness  of  that  place,  for  the  largeness  of  his  palaces, 
and  the  liberties  of  his  former  life,  whereby  he  bad  ofRmded 
his  Creator.    And  in  the  wall  of  the  chapel  which  answers 
to  the  Gospel  side,  there  remains  a  sort  of  arch,  in  which  the 
tomb  is  seen,  wherein  are  his  bones;   and  it  is  devoutly 
visited  by  the  natives,  who  Iwlieve  that  through  his  means 
the  Lord  does  miracles  there  upon  persons  aifiicted  with 
agues  and  other  like  maladies.    Under  the  said  arch,  in  the 
part  answering  to  it  in  the  inside  of  the  cell,  I  saw  painted 
on  the  wall  the  hermit  and  the  king,  with  the  serpent  wfth 
two  heads,  and  I  read  the  letters  which  are  given  above, 
all  defkced  by  time,  and  tiearlng  marks  of  great  antiquity, 
yet  so  that  they  could  distinctly  be  seen.     The  tomb  is 
flat  and  made  of  a  single  stone,  in  which  a  man's  t)ody  can 
scarcely  find  room.    When  I  saw  It.  it  was  open,  the  stone 
which  had  served  to  cover  it  not  being  there,  neither  the  bones 
of  the  king,  which  they  told  me  had  t>cen  carried  into  Castille 
some  years  before,  but  in  what  manner  they  knew  not,  nor  by 
whose  order ;  neither  could  I  discover,  by  all  the  enquiries 
which  I  made  among  the  old  people  of  that  dty,  who  had 
reason  to  be  acquainted  with  a  thing  of  so  much  importance. 

If  it  were  as  certain  as  some  of  them  affirmed  it  to  be." 

BritOt  Monarckia  LuMitama,  p.  ii.  1.  7.  c.  3. 

"  The  great  venerableness  of  the  Image  of  our  Lady  of 
Nasareth  which  the  khig  left  hidden  in  the  veiy  plan  where 
Romano  In  his  lifetime  had  placed  it,  and  the  continual 
miracle  which  she  showed  formerly,  and  still  shows."  in- 
duced F.  Bernardo  de  Brito  to  continue  the  history  of  this 
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Brethren  and  pupils  thence  alike  had  fled 
To  save  themselves  within  the  embattled  walls 


Image,  which,  no  doubt,  he  did  the  more  wlUfnglj  because 
he  bears  a  part  In  It  hiratelf.    In  the  days  of  Affonso  Henri- 
quex.  the  first  king  of  Portugal,  this  part  of  the  country  was 
gOTcmed  by  D.  Fuas  Roupinho,  a  knight  famous  in  the  Por- 
tuguese chronicles,  who  resided  in  the  castle  at  Porto  de  Mos. 
This  Dom  Fuas,  "  when  he  saw  the  land  secure  tram  ene- 
mies, used  often  to  go  out  hunting  among  the  sands  and 
thickets  between  the  town  and  the  sea,  where,  in  those  days, 
there  used  to  be  great  store  of  game ;  and  even  now,  though 
the  land  is  so  populous,  there  is  still  some ;  and  as  he  followed 
this  exercise,  the  proper  pastime  of  noble  and  spirited  men* 
and  came  sometimes  to  the  sea-shore,  he  came  upon  that  re- 
markable rock,  which  being  level  on  the  side  of  the  north, 
and  on  a  line  with  the  flat  country,  ends  towards  the  south  in 
a  precipice  over  the  wares  of  the  sea,  of  a  prodigious  height, 
causing  the  greater  admiration  to  him  who,  going  orer  the 
plain  country  without  finding  any  irregularity,  finds  himself, 
when  least  expecting  it,  suddenly  on  the  summit  of  such  a 
height.     And  as  he  was  curiously  regarding  this  natural 
wonder,  he  perccired  between  the  two  biggest  cliflk  which 
stand  out  from  the  ground  and  project  over  the  sea,  a  sort  of 
house  built  of  loose  stones,  which,  from  its  form  and  anti- 
quity, made  him  go  himself  to  examine  it ;  and  descending 
by  the  chasm  between  the  two  rocks,  he  entered  Into  a  low 
cavern,  where,  upon  a  little  altar,  he  saw  the  venerable 
Image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  of  Naxareth,  being  of  such  perfec- 
tion and  modesty  as  are  found  in  very  few  images  of  that 
sixe.    The  Catholic  knight  venerated  it  with  all  submission, 
and  would  have  removed  it  to  his  castle  of  Porto  de  Mos.  to 
have  it  held  in  more  veneration,  but  that  he  feared  to  offend 
it  if  he  should  move  it  from  a  habitation  where  it  had  abode 
for  so  many  years.    This  consideration  made  him  leave  It  for 
the  present  In  the  same  place  and  manner  in  which  he  found 
it ;  and  although  he  visited  it  afterwards  when  In  course  of 
the  chase  he  came  to  those  parts,  nevertheless  he  never  took 
in  hand  to  Improve  the  poor  hermitage  in  which  it  was,  nor 
would  he  have  done  it,  If  the  Virgin  had  not  saved  him  from 
a  notorious  danger  of  death,  which,  perad venture,  God  per- 
mitted, as  a  punishment  for  his  negligence,  and  in  this  manner 
to  make  the  virtue  of  the  Holy  Image  manifest  to  the  world. 
It  was  thus,  that  going  to  his  ordinary  exercise  of  the  chase. 
In  the  month  of  September,  in  the  year  of  Christ  1182.  and 
on  the  14th  of  the  month,  being  the  day  on  which  the  church 
celebrates  the  festival  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross  upon 
the  which  Christ  redeemed  the  human  race,  as  the  day  rose 
thick  with  clouds,  which  ordinarily  arise  from  the  sea,  and 
the  country  round  about  could  not  be  seen  by  reason  of  the 
clouds,  save  for  a  little  space.  It  befell  that  the  dogs  put  up  a 
stag  (if  indeed  it  were  one),  and  Dom  Fuas  pressing  his  horse 
In  pursuit,  without  fear  of  any  danger,  because  he  thought  it 
was  all  plain  ground,  and  the  mist  hindered  him  frova  seeing 
where  he  was,  found  himself  upon  the  very  edge  of  the  rock 
on  the  precipice,  two  hundred  fathoms  above  the  sea,  at  a 
moment  when  it  was  no  longer  in  his  power  to  turn  the  reins, 
nor  could  he  do  any  thing  more  than  Invoke  the  succours  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  whose  image  was  In  that  place,  and  she 
succoured  him  In  such  a  manner,  that  less  than  two  palms 
from  the  edge  of  the  rock,  on  a  long  and  narrow  point  thereof, 
the  horse  stopped  as  if  it  had  been  made  of  stone,  the  marks 
of  his  hoofs  remaining  In  proof  of  the  miracle  Imprinted  In 
the  living  rock,  such  as  at  this  day  they  are  seen  by  all 
strangers  and  persons  on  pilgrimage,  who  go  to  visit  the 
Image  of  Our  Lady ;  and  it  is  a  notable  thing,  and  deserving 
of  serious  consideration,  to  see  that  in  the  midst  of  this  rock, 
upon  which  the  miracle  happened,  and  on  the  side  towards 
the  east,  and  In  a  part  where,  because  it  Is  suspended  in  the 
air,  it  Is  not  possible  that  any  human  being  could  reach. 
Nature  herself  has  impressed  a  cross  as  if  nailed  to  the  hard- 
ness of  the  rock,  as  though  she  had  sanctified  that  cliff  there- 


of neighbouring  Merlda.     One  aged  Monk 
Alone  was  left  behind ;  he  would  not  leave 


with,  and  marked  It  wilh  that  holy  sign,  to  be  the  theatie  h 
which  the  miraculous  circumstance  was  to  be  celebrated; 
which,  by  reason  that  It  took  place  on  the  day  of  the  Exalta- 
tion of  the  Cross,  seemed  as  if  It  showed  the  hanonr  and 
glory  which  should  fhim  thence  redound  to  the  Lord  who  ra. 
deemed  as  thereon.    Dom  Fuas  seeing  himself  delivered 
fVom  so  great  danger,  and  knowing  from  whence  the  gran 
had  come  to  him,  went  to  the  little  hermitage,  where,  with 
that  great  devotion  which  the  presence  of  the  mirade  occa- 
sioned, he  gave  Infinite  thanks  to  Our  Lady,  accusing  hfanaelf 
before  her  of  having  neglected  to  repair  the  bouse,  and  pro> 
mistng  all  the  amends  which  his  possibility  pennitted.    Els 
huntsmen  afterwards  arrived,  following  the  Cradi  of  the  horse, 
and  knowing  the  marvel  which  had  occurred,  they  prostrated 
themselves  before  the  Image  of  Our  Lady,  adding  with  their 
astonishment  to  the  devotion  of  Dom  Fuas,  who,  hearing  tbst 
the  stag  had  not  been  seen,  and  that  the  dogs  had  fbond  no 
track  of  him  In  any  part,  though  one  had  been  repmented 
before  him  to  draw  him  on,  understood  that  it  was  an  fUialoa 
of  the  Devil,  seeking  by  that  means  to  make  htm  perish 
miserably.    All  these  considerations  enhanced  the  greataess 
of  the  miracle,  and  the  obligations  of  Dom  Fuas,  who.  tarry- 
ing there  some  days,  made  workmen  come  from  Leyria  sod 
Porto  de  Mos,  to  make  another  hermitage.  In  which  the  Lad|y 
should  be  more  venerated ;  and  as  they  were  drmoHshls^  iht 
first,  they  found  placed  between  the  atooeaof  thealtara  littk 
box  of  Ivory,  and  within  it  relics  of  St.  Braa,  St.  Bartbelo- 
mew,  and  other  saints,  with  a  parchment,  wherein  a  reiatlaa 
was  given  of  how,  and  at  what  time  those  relicks  and  the 
Image  were  brought  there,  according  as  has  been  aforesaid. 
A  vaulted  chapel  was  soon  made,  after  a  good  form  for  times 
so  ancient,  over  the  very  place  where  the  Lady  had  beta; 
and  to  the  end  that  It  might  be  seen  from  all  aides,  they  Mt 
it  open  with  four  arches,  which  In  process  of  time  were  closed, 
to  prevent  the  damage  which  the  rains  and  storms  did  wk\Ja 
the  chapel,  and  in  this  manner  It  remains  in  our  days.    The 
Lady  remained  In  her  place,  being  soon  known  and  visited  by 
the  fiiithfUl,  who  fiocked  there  upon  the  fame  of  her  appow- 
ance :  the  valiant  and  holy  king  D.  Aflbnso  Henriquea,  being 
one  of  the  first  whom  Dom  Fuas  advised  of  what  bad  hap- 
pened, and  he,  accompanied  with  the  great  persons  of  his 
court,  and  with  his  son,  D.  Sancho,  came  to  visH  the  Imaf* 
of  the  Lady,  and  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  marks  of  so  rare  a 
miracle  as  that  which  had  taken  place ;  and  with  his  consent, 
D.  Fuas  made  a  donation  to  the  Lady  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
land  round  about,  which  was  at  that  time  a  wild  thicket,  and 
for  the  greater  part  Is  so  still,  being  well  nigh  all  wild  saads 
Incapable  of  giving  fruit,  and  would  produce  nothing  mora 
than  heath  and  some  wild  pine-trees.    And  because  it  esta- 
blishes the  truth  of  all  that  I  have  said,  and  relates  in  its 
own  manner  the  history  of  the  Image  of  the  Lady.  I  win 
place  It  here  In  the  form  in  which  I  saw  it  In  the  Record 
Room  at  Alcoba^a,  preserving  throughout  the  Latin  and  the 

barbarism  of  its  composition ;  which  is  as  follows : 

*'  Sub  nomine  Patrls,  nee  non  et  ejus  prolls,  in  unlus  po- 
tentla  Deitatis,  Incipit  carta  donationis,  necnon  et  devotionls. 
quam  ego  Fuas  Ropinho  tenens  Porto  de  Mos,  eC  terraa  ds 
Albardos  usque  Leirenam,  et  Turres  Veteres,  focio  Eodesia 
Santae  Marise  de  Nasareth,  qusB  de  pauco  tempore  surgit  tim- 
data  super  mare,  ubi  de  sseculis  antiquls  Jacebat,  inter  lapides 
et  spinas  multas,  de  toU  ilia  terra  qa«  Jacet  Inter  flumfaia 
qam  venit  per  Alcoubas,  et  aquam  nuncupatam  de  fbratnrio, 
et  dividitur  de  Isto  modo :  de  Ilia  fos  do  flumlne  Alcobas, 
quomodo  vadit  per  aquas  bellas,  deinde  Inter  mare  et  mata  de 
PaUyas  usque  ;  finir  In  Ipso  furaturlo.  quam  ego  obdnui  de 
rege  Alfonso,  et  per  suum  conscnsum  focio  prsnentem  serieoi 
ad  praedictam  Ecclesiam  Beats  Marias  Virginia,  quam  fcd 
supra  mare,  ut  In  saeculis  perpetuis  memorentur  mirabOia 
Dei,  et  sit  notum  omnibus  homfaaibus,  quomodo  a  morte  foe- 
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The  ncred  spot  beloved,  for  having  served 
There  finom  his  childhood  up  to  ripe  old  age 

rim  udvattu  per  pietatem  Dei  et  Beatc  Marie  quam  Tocant 
de  Naxaret,  tali  lucesu.  Cum  manerem  in  castro  Porto  de 
Mos,  et  iiide  venicbam  ad  oddendoi  Tcnatoa,  per  Melvam  et 
matam  de  Patayas  uaque  ad  mare.iupra  quam  invent  fumam, 
et  parvam  domunculam  inter  arbustas  et  vepret,  in  qua  erat 
una  Ima^  Virginis  Marie,  et  veneravimui  illam,  et  abivimui 
inde ;  veni  deinde  xviil  kaL  Octobrit,  drca  dictum  locum, 
cum  magna  obscuratione  nebule  sparia  super  totam  terram, 
et  ioTenimus  Tenatum,  tret  quem  Tui  in  meo  equo,  usque 
▼enirem  ad  esbarrondadeiro  supra  mare,  quod  cadit  aiiuo 
sine  mensura  hominis  et  pavet  tIsus  si  cemit  fumam  caden- 
tem  ad  aquas.  Pavi  ego  miser  peccator,  et  venit  ad  remem- 
brancam  de  imagine  ibi  posita,  et  magna  Toce  dixi,  Sancta 
Mabia  val.  Benedicta  sit  ilia  in  mulieribus,  quia  meum 
equum  sicut  si  esset  lapis  fecit  stare,  pedibus  fixis  in  lapide, 
et  erat  Jam  raxatus  extra  terram  in  punta  de  saxo  super 
mare.  Descendl  de  equo,  et  veni  ad  locum  ubi  erat  imago, 
et  ploravi  et  gratias  feci,  et  Tenerunt  monteiros  et  Tiderunt, 
et  laudavenmt  Deum  et  Beatam  Mariam.  Misi  homines  per 
Leirenam  et  Porto  de  Mos,  et  per  loca  ricina,  ut  renirent 
Alranires.  et  facerent  ecdesiam  bono  opere  operatam  de  for- 
nice  et  lapide.  et  jam  Uudetur  Deus  finita  est.  Nos  rero  noo 
■debamus  unde  ewet,  et  unde  Tenisset  ista  imago ;  sed  ecce 
cum  destruebatur  altare  per  AWanires,  inrenta  est  arcula  de 
eboie  antiquo,  et  in  ilia  uno  enyoltorio,  in  quo  erant  ossa  all- 
quorum  sanctorum,  et  cartula  cum  hac  inscriptione :  Hie  sunt 
reliquic  Sanctonun  Blasii  et  Bartholomei  Apostoli,  quas 
detulit  a  Monasterio  Canliniana  Romanus  monacbus,  simul 
cum  venerabili  Imagine  Virginis  Maris?  de  Nasareth,  que 
dim  in  Nazareth  Civitate  Galliiee  multis  roiraculis  claruerat, 
et  inde  asportata  per  Gracum  monachum  nomine  Cyriacum, 
Gothorum  Regum  tempore,  in  praedlcto  monasterio  per  muU 
tum  temporis  manserat,  quo  usque  Hispanla  a  Mauris  debel> 
lata,  et  Rex  Rodericus  superatus  in  prselio,  solus,  lacrymabilis, 
abjectus,  et  pene  deficiens  perrenitad  pneEatum  monasterium 
Cauliniana,  ibique  a  praedicto  Romano  pcenitenti*  et  Euch«- 
ristic  Sacramentis  susceptis,  pariter  cum  iilo,  cum  imagine, 
et  reliquiis  ad  Seanum  montem  penrenerunt  10  kal.  Decemb. 
in  quo  rex  solus  per  annum  integrum  permansit,  in  Ecdesia 
ibi  inventacum  Christi  crucifixi  imagine,  et  ignoto  sepulchro. 
Romanus  rero  cum  hac  sacra  Virginis  effigie  inter  duo  ista 
saxa,  usque  ad  extremum  rite  permansit ;  et  ne  futuris  tem- 
poribus  aliquem  ignorantia  teneat,  hasc  cum  reliquiis  sacris 
in  hac  extremse  orbis  parte  recondimus.  Deus  ista  omnia  a 
Maurorum  roanibus  senret.  Amen.  De  his  lectis  et  a  Pres- 
bjrteris  apertis  satis  multum  sumus  gaviii,  quia  nomen  de 
Sanctis  reliquiis,  et  de  Virgine  sclrimus,  et  ut  memorentur 
per  semper  in  ista  serie  testamentl  scribere  fecimus.  Do 
igitur  prsedictaro  hcreditatem  pro  reparatione  prefatse  Ec- 
clesise  ctrai  pascuis,  et  aquis,  de  monte  in  fonte,  logressibus 
et  regressibus,  quantum  a  prestitum  hominis  est,  et  illam  in 
melbiorato  foro  aliquis  potest  habere  per  se.  Ne  igitur  ali- 
quis  homo  de  nostris  vel  de  estraneis  hoc  factum  nostrum  ad 
Irrumpendum  venlat,  quod  si  tentaverit  peche  ad  dominum 
terne  trecentos  marabitinos,  et  carta  nifailominus  in  suo  ro- 
bore  permaneat,  et  insuper  sedeat  excommunicatus  et  cum 
Juda  proditore  poenas  luat  damnatorum.  Facta  series  testa- 
menti  r\  Idus  Decemb.  era  M.CLXX,  Alfonsus  Portngalise 
Rex  confirm.  Sancius  Rex  confirm.  Regina  Dona  Tarasia 
confirm.  Petrus  Femandes  regis  Sandi  dapifer  confirm. 
Menen^us  Gunsalul  cjusdem  signifer  confirm.  Donus  Jo- 
annes Femandes  curise  regis  maiordomus  confirm.  Donus 
Julianus  Cancellarius  regis  confirm.  Martinus  Gonsalui 
Pretor  Colimbric  confirm.  Petnu  Omarii  Capellanus  regis 
confirm.  Menendus  Ablws  confirm.  Theotonius  conf.  Fer* 
nandus  Nunis,  testis.  Egeas  Nunis,  testis.  Dn  Telo,  testis. 
Petrus  Nunis,  testis.  Femandus  Vermundi,  testis.  Lud- 
anus  Prsesbjter  notavit." 
**  This  deed,  which  establishes  all  the  prindpal  facU  that  I 


God's  holy  altar,  it  became  him  now. 
He  thought,  before  that  altar  to  await 


have  related,  did  not  take  effect,  because  the  lands  of  which 
it  disposed  were  already  part  of  the  (Umtot  of  Alcoba^a,  which 
King  Don  Aflbnso  had  given  some  years  before  to  our  father 
St.  Bernard  ;  and  Dom  Fuas  compensated  for  them  with  cer. 
tain  properties  nev  Pombal,  as  is  proved  by  another  writing 
annexed  to  the  former,  but  which  I  fort>ear  to  insert,  as  ap- 
pertaining little  to  the  thread  of  my  history :  and  resuming 
the  course  thereof,  you  must  know,  that  the  image  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  of  Nasareth  remained  in  the  chapel  which  Dom 
Fuas  made  for  it,  tiil  the  year  of  Christ  1377.  in  the  which 
King  Dom  Fernando  of  Portugal  founded  for  it  the  bouse  ia 
which  it  now  is,  baring  been  enlarged  and  beautified  by  Queen 
Dona  Lianor,  wife  of  King  Dom  Joam  II.,  and  surrounded 
with  porticoes  by  King  Dom  Manoel.  And  now  in  our  times 
a  chapel  {Capela  mor)  of  good  fabric  has  been  built,  with 
voluntary  contributions,  and  the  rent*  of  the  brotherhood ; 
and  in  the  old  hermitage  founded  by  Dora  Fuas  I.,  with  the 
help  of  some  devout  persons,  had  another  chapel  opened 
under  ground.  In  order  to  discover  the  very  rock  and  cavern 
in  which  the  Holy  Image  had  been  hidden  so  great  a  number 
of  years ;  there  is  a  descent  to  it  by  eight  or  ten  steps,  and  a 
notable  consolation  it  is  to  those  who  consider  the  great  anti- 
quity of  that  sanctuary.  And  for  that  the  memory  of  things 
so  remarkable  ought  not  to  be  lost,  I  composed  an  inscription 
briefly  recounting  the  whole :  and  Dr.  Ruy  Louren^o.  who 
was  then  Provedor  of  the  Comarca  of  Leyria,  and  visitor  of 
the  said  church  for  the  king,  ordered  it  to  be  engraven  in 
marble.    It  is  as  follows :  — 

" '  Sacra  Virginis  Marie  veneranda  Imago,  a  Monasterio 
Cauliniana  prope  Emeritam,  quo  Gothorum  tempore,  a 
Nazareth  translata.  miraculis  claruerat,  in  generali  Hispanie 
dade,  Ann.  Dni.  DCCXllII.  a  Romano  monacho,  comlte,  ut 
fertur,  Roderico  Rege,  ad  banc  extremam  orbis  partem  ad- 
ducitur,  in  qua  dum  unus  moritur,  alter  profidsdtur,  per 
CCCCLXIX.  annos  inter  duo  hsec  prerupta  saxa  sub  panro 
delituit  tugurio:  deinde  a  Fua  Ropinio,  Portus  Molarara 
duce.  anno  Domini  MCLXXXII,  (ut  ipse  in  donatione 
testatur.)  inventa,  dum  incaute  agitato  equo  fugacem,  flc- 
tumque  forie,  Insequitur  cervum,  ad  ulUmumque  immaiils 
hujus  predpitii  cuneum.  jam  jam  ruiturus  accedit,  nomine 
Virginis  invocato,  a  rutna,  et  mortis  faucibus  ereptus,  hoc  d 
prius  dedicat  sacelium ;  tandtm  a  Ferdinando  Portugalie 
Rege,  ad  majus  aliud  templum,  qu«id  ipue  a  fundamentis 
erexerat  transfertur.  Ann.Domini  MCCCLXXVII.  Virgin! 
et  perpetuitati,  D.D.F.B.D.B.  ex  voto.' 

"  From  these  things,  taken  as  faithrully  as  I  possibly  couM 
from  the  deed  of  gill  and  f^om  history,  we  see  clearly  the 
great  antiquity  of  this  sanctuary,  since  it  is  8<J3  years  since 
the  Image  of  the  Lady  was  brought  to  the  place  where  it 
now  is ;  and  although  we  do  not  know  the  exact  year  in 
which  it  was  brought  from  Nasareth,  it  is  certain  at  least 
that  it  was  before  King  Recaredo,  who  began  to  reign  in  the 
year  of  Christ  586 ;  so  that  it  Is  10^1  years,  a  little  more  or 
leu,  since  It  came  to  Spain  ;  and  as  it  came  then,  as  one  well 
known,  and  celebrated  for  miracles  in  the  parts  of  the  East, 
it  may  well  be  understood  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  flunous 
and  ancient  Images,  and  nearest  to  the  times  of  the  apostles, 
that  the  world  at  present  possesses.**  —  iBrilo  hionarckia 
Lauttewa,  p.  2.  I.  vii.  c.  4. 

This  legend  cannot  have  been  invented  before  Emanuel's 
reign,  for  Duarte  Galavam  says  nothing  of  it  in  his  Chronicle 
of  AflTonso  Henriques,  though  he  relates  the  exploits  and  death 
of  D.  Fuas  Roupinha  I  believe  there  Is  no  earlier  authority 
for  it  than  Bernardo  de  Brito  himself.  It  is  one  of  many 
artldes  of  the  same  kind  from  the  great  manufactory  of  Alco- 
ba^a,  and  is  at  this  day  as  firmly  believed  by  the  people  of 
Portugal  as  any  article  of  the  Christian  faith.  How  Indeed 
should  they  fail  to  believe  it  ?  I  have  a  print,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  devotional  prinu  in  Portugal,  which  represents 
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The  merciless  misbelievers,  and  lay  down 

His  life,  a  willing  martyr.     So  he  staid 

When  all  were  gone,  and  duly  fed  the  lamiw. 

And  kept  devotedly  the  altar  drest, 

And  duly  off^r'd  up  the  sacrifice. 

Four  days  and  nights  he  thus  had  pass*d  alone. 

In  such  high  mood  of  saintly  fortitude, 

That  hope  of  Heaven  became  a  heavenly  joy ; 

And  now  at  evening  to  the  gate  he  went 

If  he  might  spy  the  Moors, . .  for  it  seem'd  long 

To  tarry  for  his  crown. 

Before  the  Cross 
Roderick  had  thrown  himself;  his  body  raised. 
Half  kneeling,  half  at  length  he  lay;  his  arms 
Embraced  its  foot,  and  from  his  lifted  face 
Tears  streaming  down  bedew*d  the  senseless  stone. 
He  had  not  wept  till  now,  and  at  the  gush 
Of  these  first  tears,  it  seem'd  as  if  his  heart. 
From  a  long  winter's  icy  thrall  let  loose, 
Had  open'd  to  the  genial  influences 
Of  Heaven.     In  attitude,  but  not  in  act 
Of  prayer  he  lay ;  an  agony  of  tears 
Was  all  his  soul  could  oflTcr.     When  the  Monk 
Beheld  him  sufiering  thus,  he  raised  him  up. 
And  took  him  by  the  arm,  and  led  him  in ; 
And  there  before  the  altar,  in  the  name 

the  miracle.  The  dlAboHcal  stag  is  flying  down  the  precipice, 
and  looking  back  with  a  wicked  turn  of  the  bead.  In  hopes  of 
seeing  Dom  Fuas  follow  him ;  the  horse  Is  rearing  up  with  his 
bind  feet  upon  the  brink  of  the  precipice;  the  knight  has 
dropt  bis  hunting-spear,  bis  cocked  bat  is  falling  beMnd  him, 
and  an  exclamation  to  the  Virgin  is  coming  out  of  his  mouth. 
The  Virgin  with  a  crown  upon  her  bead,  and  the  Babe  with  a 
crown  upon  his,  at  her  breast,  appear  in  the  sky  amidst  clouds 
of  glory.  "  N.  S.  de  Nazar6,"  is  written  aboTe  this  precious 
print,  and  this  more  precious  information  below  it.  —  *'  O. 
Emo.  Snr.  Cardeal  Patrlarcba  concede  SO  dias  de  Indulg*.  a 
qm.  reiar  huma  have  Ma.  diante  desta  Image." —  (His  Eml- 
nency  the  Cardinal  Patriarch  granu  fifty  days  Indulgence  to 
whosoeTer  shall  say  an  Ave- Maria  before  this  Image.)  The 
print  is  included,  and  plenty  of  .\Te-Marias  are  said  before  It 
in  full  (kltb,  for  this  •*  Nossa  Senhora  de  Natar€"  is  in  high 
vogue.  Before  the  French  InTaslou,  this  famous  Image  used 
annually  to  be  escorted  by  the  Court  to  Cape  Bspichel.  In 
1796  I  happened  to  be  upon  the  Tagus  at  the  time  of  her  cm^ 
barkation  at  Belem.  She  was  carried  in  a  sort  of  sedan- 
chair,  of  which  the  fashion  resembled  that  of  the  Lord 
Mayor's  coach ;  a  processional  gun-boat  preceded  the  Image 
and  the  Court,  and  I  was  literally  caught  in  a  shower  of 
rockets,  if  any  of  which  had  fallen  upon  the  heretical  heads 
of  me  and  my  companion,  It  would  not  Improbably  have  been 
considered  as  a  new  miracle,  wrought  by  the  wonder-working 
Senhora. 

In  July,  1R08.  the  French,  under  General  Thomidres, 
robbed  this  church  of  Our  Lady  of  Naiareth  ;  their  booty,  in 
jewels  and  plate,  was  estimated  at  more  than  200,000  cruiados. 
Jose  Accursio  das  Neves,  the  Portuguese  historian  of  those 
disastrous  times,  expresses  his  surprise  that  no  means  should 
hare  been  taken  by  those  who  had  the  care  of  these  treasures, 
for  securing  them  in  time.  Care,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  taken  of  the  Great  Diana  of  the  Temple,  for  though  it 
Is  stated  that  thoy  destroyed  or  Injured  several  images,  no 
mention  is  made  of  any  insult  or  damage  having  been  offered 
to  this.  They  sacked  the  town  and  set  fire  to  it,  but  it 
escaped  with  the  lou  of  only  thirteen  or  fourteen  houses ; 
the  suburb  or  village,  on  the  beach,  was  less  fortunate :  there 
only  four  bouses  of  more  than  300  remained  unconsumed, 

and  all  the  boats  and  fishing  nets  were  destroyed Historia 

da  luvasam,  ^c,  t.  Iv.  p.  85. 


Of  Him  whose  bleeding  image  there  was  hung. 
Spake  comfort,  and  adjured  him  in  that  name 
There  to  lay  down  the  burthen  of  his  aini. 
Lo !  said  Romano,  I  am  waiting  here 
The  coming  of  the  Moors,  that  fttnn  their  hjuids 
My  spirit  may  receive  the  purple  robe 
Of  martyrdom,  and  rise  to  claim  its  crown. 
That  God  who  willeth  not  the  sinner's  death 
Hath  led  thee  hither.     Threescore  years  and  five. 
Even  fh>m  the  hour  when  I,  a  five-years*  child, 
Enter'd  the  schools,  have  I  continued  here 
And  served  the  altar :  not  in  all  those  years 
Hath  such  a  contrite  and  a  broken  heart 
Appear'd  before  me.     O  my  brother.  Heaven 
Hath  sent  thee  for  thy  comfort,  and  for  mine. 
That  my  last  earthly  act  may  reconcile 
A  sinner  to  his  Ood. 

Then  Roderick  knelt 
Before  the  holy  man,  and  strove  to  speak. 
Thou  seest,  he  cried, . .  thou  seest, . .  but  raeroury 
And  suffbcating  thoughts  repress'd  the  word. 
And  shudderings  like  an  ague  fit,  fW>m  head 
To  foot  convulsed  him ;  till  at  length,  subduing 
His  nature  to  the  effort,  he  exclaim 'd. 
Spreading  his  hands  and  lifting  up  hia  fiue,^ 
As  if  resolved  in  penitence  to  bear 

I  My  fHend  Walter  Scott's  ritiam  qf  Dom  Sodaiek  tap- 
plies  a  singular  contrast  to  the  picture  which  is  repmeawd 
in  this  passage.  1  have  great  pleasure  in  quoting  the  stanaai: 
if  the  contrast  had  been  intentional,  it  could  not  have  baai 
more  complete. 

**  But,  far  within.  Toledo's  Prelate  lent 

An  ear  of  fearful  wonder  to  the  King  ; 
The  silver  lamp  a  fitful  lustre  sent. 

So  long  that  sad  confession  witnessing : 
For  Roderick  told  of  many  a  hidden  thing. 

Such  as  are  lothly  utter'd  to  the  air. 
When  Fear,  Remorse,  and  Shame,  the  bosom  wrfaif 

And  Guilt  his  secret  burthen  cannot  bear. 
And  Consdenoe  seeks  In  speech  a  respite  froin  Despair. 

**  Full  on  the  Prelate's  face,  and  sliver  hair, 

The  stream  of  failing  light  was  fieebly  rolPd « 
But  Roderick's  visage,  though  his  head  was  hare. 

Was  shadow'd  by  his  hand  and  mantle's  fc^ 
While  of  his  hidden  soul  the  sins  he  told. 

Proud  Alaric's  descendant  could  not  brook. 
That  mortal  man  his  bearing  shmild  behold, 

Or  boast  that  he  had  seen,  when  conscience  shook. 
Fear  tame  a  monarch's  brow,  remorse  a  warrior's  look." 

This  part  of  the  story  is  thus  nakedly  stated  by  Dr.  Andrr 
da  Sylva  Mascarenhas,  in  a  long  narratiit^  poem  with  ihii 
title,  A  deatrwiqam  de  Etpanka^  Restemra^am  Smmtmaria  dc 
nusma. 


I 


**  Achouse  o  pobre  Rey  em  Canliniana 
Mosteiro  juuto  ao  rio  Guadiana. 

*'  Eram  os  frades  ftigldos  do  Mosteiro 
Com  receos  dos  Barbaras  malvados, 

De  bru^os  esteve  el  Rey  hum  die  intelro 
Na  Igreja,  chorando  seus  peccadot : 

Hum  Monge  veo  alll  por  derradelro 
A  conhecer  quern  era,  ouvindo  o«  bradoe 

Que  o  disfar^ado  Rey  aos  ares  dava, 

Este  Monge  Romano  se  diamava. 


RODERICK,  THE  LAST  OF  THE  GOTHS. 
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A  human  eye  upon  his  shame, . .  Thou  seest 

Roderick  the  Goth !  That  name  would  have  sufficed 

To  tell  its  whole  abhorred  history : 

He  not  the  less  pursued, . .  the  ravisher, 

The  cause  of  all  this  ruin  I  Having  said. 

In  the  same  posture  motionless  he  knelt. 

Arms  straighten'd  down,  and  hands  outspread,  and 

eyes 
Raised  to  the  Monk,  Hke  one  who  from  his  voice 
Awaited  life  or  death. 

All  night  the  old  man 
Pray*d  with  his  penitent,  and  minister'd 
Unto  the  wounded  soul,  till  he  infused 
A  healing  hope  of  mercy  that  allayed 
Its  heat  of  anguish.     But  Romano  saw 
What  strong  temptations  of  despair  beset. 
And  how  he  needed  in  this  second  birth. 
Even  like  a  yearling  child,  a  fosterer's  care. 
Father  in  Heaven,  he  cried,  thy  will  be  done  I 
Surely  I  hoped  that  I  this  day  should  sing 
Hosannahs  at  thy  throne ;  but  thou  hast  yet 
Work  for  thy  servant  here.     He  girt  his  loins» 
And  from  her  altar  took  with  reverent  hands 
Our  Lady's  image  down :  In  this,  quoth  he. 
We  have  our  guide  and  guard  and  comforter, 
The  best  provision  for  our  perilous  way. 
Fear  not  but  we  shall  And  a  resting-place, 
The  Almighty's  hand  is  on  us. 

They  went  forth. 
They  cross'd  the  stream,  and  when  Romano  tum'd 
For  his  last  look  toward  the  Caulian  towers, 
Far  off  the  Moorish  standards  in  the  light 
Of  mom  were  glittering,  where  the  miscreant  host 
Toward  the  Lusitanian  capital 
To  lay  their  siege  advanced  ;  the  eastern  breeie 
Bore  to  the  fearful  travellers  for  away 
The  sound  of  horn  and  tambour  o'er  the  plain. 
All  day  they  hasten'd,  and  when  evening  fell 
Sped  toward  the  setting  sun,  as  if  its  Hoe 
Of  glory  came  from  Heaven  to  point  their  course. 
But  feeble  were  the  feet  of  that  old  man 
For  such  a  weary  length  of  way  ;  and  now 
Being  pass'd  the  danger  (for  in  Merida 
Sacaru  long  in  resolute  defence 
Withstood  the  tide  of  war,)  with  easier  pace 
The  wanderers  joumey'd  on ;  till  having  cross'd 
Rich  Tagus,  and  the  rapid  Zezere, 
They  from  Albardos'  hoary  height  beheld 
Pine-forest,  fruitful  vale,  and  that  fair  lake 
Where  Alcoa,  mingled  there  with  Baza's  stream. 
Rests  on  its  passage  to  the  western  sea. 
That  sea  the  aim  and  boundary  of  their  tolL 


**  Ferguntotilhe  quem  era,  e  donde  rinha. 

For  ver  no  pobrc  traje  gram  portento; 
EH  Rey  Ihe  reipondeo  como  conTinha 

8«in  declarar  scu  potto,  ou  seu  intento ; 
Pediulhe  confiMam,  e  o  Monge  aslnha 

Lha  concedeo  e  o  Santo  Sacramento 
Era  for^a  que  el  Key  na  confiium 

Lhe  declarasie  o  posto  e  a  tencam. 

**  Como  entendeo  o  twm  Rellgioto 

Que  aquelle  era  teu  Rey  que  por  ettranhaa 
Tcrrai  andava  roto  o  lacrimoco, 
BUI  ayi  tlrou  das  intlmas  entranhas : 


The  fourth  week  of  their  painAil  pilgrimage  ^ 
Was  full,  when  they  arrived  where  from  the  land 
A  rocky  hill,  rising  with  steep  ascent, 
O'erhung  the  glittering  beach  ;  there  on  the  top 
A  little  lowly  hermitage  they  found, 
And  a  rude  Cross,  and  at  its  foot  a  grave. 
Bearing  no  name,  nor  other  monument. 
Where  better  could  they  rest  than  here,  where  fkith 
And  secret  penitence  and  happiest  death 
Had  bless'd  the  spot,  and  brought  good  Angels  down. 
And  open'd  as  it  were  a  way  to  Heaven  ? 
Behind  them  was  the  desert,  offering  fhiit 
And  water  for  their  need :  on  either  side 
The  white  sand  sparkling  to  the  sun ;  in  front. 
Great  Ocean  with  its  everlasting  voice, 
As  in  perpetual  jubilee  proclaim*d 
The  wonders  of  the  Almighty,  filling  thus 
The  pauses  of  their  fervent  orisons. 
Where  better  could  the  wanderers  rest  than  here? 


IL 
RODERICK  IN  SOLITUDE 

Twelve  months  they  sc^joum'd  in  their  solitude, 
And  then  beneath  the  burthen  of  old  age 
Romano  sunk.     No  brethren  were  there  here 
To  spread  the  sackcloth,  and  with  ashes  strew 
That  penitential  bed,  and  gather  round 
To  sing  his  requiem,  and  with  prayer  and  psalm 
Assist  him  in  his  hour  of  agony. 
He  lay  on  the  bare  earth,  which  long  had  been 
His  only  couch ;  beside  him  Roderick  knelt, 
Moisten'd  fh>m  time  to  time  his  blacken'd  lips, 
Received  a  blessing  with  his  latest  breath, 
Then  closed  his  eyes,  and  by  the  nameless  grave 
Of  the  fore-tenant  of  that  holy  place 
Consign'd  him  earth  to  earth. 

Two  graves  are  here, 
And  Roderick  transverse  at  their  feet  began 
To  break  the  third.    In  all  his  intervals 
Of  prayer,  save  only  when  he  search'd  the  woods 
And  flll'd  the  water-cruise,  he  labour'd  there; 
And  when  the  work  was  done  and  he  had  laid 
Himself  at  length  within  its  narrow  sides 
And  measured  it,  he  shook  his  head  to  think 
There  was  no  other  business  now  for  him. 
Poor  wretch,  thy  bed  is  reaily,  he  excUim'd, 
And  would  that  night  were  come ! . .  It  was  a  task. 
All  gloomy  as  it  was,  which  had  beguiled 
The  sense  of  solitude ;  but  now  he  felt 
The  burthen  of  the  solitary  hours : 


LanQoutellie  aot  pei,  e  com  pledoto 
AfTccto  o  tndusiu  e  variai  manhaa, 
O  quisetie  tambem  levar  conaigo 
For  socio  no  detterro  e  no  perigo.**  —  P.  978. 


**  Dias  vlnte  e  sete  na  passagem 

Oastaram,  detviandoMe  do  humano 
Trato,  e  maot  cncontrm  que  este  mundo 
Tras  sempre  a  quem  buica  o  bem  profundo.** 

Destruifom  de  EtpanhCt  p.  979. 
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SOUTHEY'S  WORKS. 


The  silence  of  that  lonely  hermitage 
Lay  on  him  like  a  spell ;  and  at  the  voice 
Of  his  own  prayers,  he  started  half  aghast 
Then  too  as  on  Romano's  grave  he  sate 
And  pored  upon  his  own,  a  natural  thought 
Arose  within  him, . .  well  might  he  have  spared 
That  useless  toil ;  the  sepulchre  would  be 
No  hiding  place  for  him ;  no  Christian  hands 
Were  here  who  should  compose  his  decent  corpse 
And  cover  it  with  earth.     There  he  might  drag 
His  wretched  body  at  its  passing  hour, 
But  there  the  Sea-Birds  of  her  heritage 
Would  rob  the  worm,  or  peradventurc  seize. 
Ere  death  had  done  its  work,  their  helpless  prey. 
Even  now  they  did  not  fear  him :  when  he  walk'd 
Beside  them  on  the  beach,  regardlessly 
They  saw  his  coming ;  and  their  whirring  wings 
Upon  the  height  had  sometimes  fanned  his  cheek. 
As  if,  being  thus  alone,  humanity 
Had  lost  its  rank,  and  the  prerogative 
Of  man  were  dune  away. 

For  his  lost  crown 
And  sceptre  never  had  he  felt  a  thought 
Of  pain ;  repentance  had  no  pangs  to  spare 
For  trifles  such  as  these, . .  the  loss  of  these 
Was  a  cheap  penalty; . .  that  he  had  fallen 
]>own  to  the  lowest  depth  of  wretchedness, 
His  hope  and  consolation.     But  to  lose 
His  human  station  in  the  scale  of  things, . . 
To  see  brute  nature  scorn  him,  and  renounce 
Its  homage  to  the  human  form  divine  ; . . 
Had  then  Almighty  vengeance  thus  reveal*d 
His  punishment,  and  was  he  fallen  indeed 
Below  fallen  man,  below  redemption's  reach, . . 
Made  lower  than  the  beasts,  and  like  the  beasts 
To  perish ! . .  Such  temptations  troubled  him 
By  day,  and  in  the  visions  of  the  night ; 
And  even  in  sleep  he  struggled  with  the  thought, 
And  waking  with  the  effort  of  his  prayers 
The  dream  assail'd  him  still. 

A  wilder  form 
Sometimes  his  poignant  penitence  assumed. 
Starting  with  force  revived  from  intervals 
Of  calmer  passion,  or  exhausted  rest ; 
When  floating  back  upon  the  tide  of  thought 
Remembrance  to  a  self-excusing  strain 
Beguiled  him,  and  recall'd  in  long  array 
The  sorrows  and  the  secret  impulses 
Which  to  the  abyss  of  wretchedness  and  guilt 
Led  their  unwary  victim.     The  evil  hour 
Retum'd  upon  him,  when  reluctantly 
Yielding  to  worldly  counsel  his  assent. 
In  wedlock  to  an  ill-assortetl  mate 
He  gave  his  cold  unwilling  hand :  then  came 
The  disappointment  of  the  barren  bed. 
The  hope  deceived,  the  soul  dissatisfled. 
Home  without  love,  and  privacy  from  which 
Delight  was  banish'd  first,  and  peace  too  soon 
Departed.    Was  it  strange  that  when  he  met 
A  heart  attuned, . .  a  spirit  like  his  own. 
Of  lofty  pitch,  yet  in  affection  mild. 
And  tender  as  a  youthful  mother's  Joy, . . 
Oh  was  it  strange  if  at  such  sympathy 

1  Egypt  has  been,  f^om  the  earliest  ages,  the  theatre  of  the 
most  at^ect  and  absard  iuperstitioos,  and  very  little  benefit 


The  feelings  which  within  his  breast  rrpen*d 

And  chill'd  had  shrunk,  should  open  Ibrth  like  flonai 

After  cold  winds  of  night,  when  gentle  gales 

Restore  the  genial  sun  ?    If  all  were  known* 

Would  it  indeed  be  not  to  be  forgiven  ?  . . 

(Thus  would  he  lay  the  unction  to  his  soul,) 

If  all  were  truly  known,  as  Heaven  knows  all* 

Heaven  that  Is  merciful  as  well  as  just, .  .  I 

A  passion  slow  and  mutual  in  its  growth,  ' 

Pure  as  fhitemal  love,  long  self-conceaI*d, 

And  when  confess'd  in  silence,  long  controlI*d ; 

Treacherous  occasion,  human  fhdlty,  fear 

Of  endless  separation,  worse  than  death, . . 

The  purpose  and  the  hope  with  which  the  Fiend         ! 

Tempted,  deceived,  and  madden'd  him ; . . .  but  then 

As  at  a  new  temptation  would  he  start. 

Shuddering  beneath  the  intolerable  shamey 

And  clench  in  agony  his  matted  hair ; 

While  in  his  soul  the  perilous  thought 

How  easy  'twere  to  plunge  where  yonder  waves 

Invited  him  to  rest 

Oh  for  a  voice 
Of  comfort, . .  for  a  ray  of  hope  fh>m  Heaven ! 
A  hand  that  firom  these  billows  of  despair 
May  reach  and  snatch  him  ere  he  sink  enfnilph'd ! 
At  length,  as  life  when  it  hath  lain  long  time 
Oppress'd  beneath  some  grievous  malady. 
Seems  to  rouse  up  with  re-collected  strength. 
And  the  sick  man  doth  feel  within  himself 
A  second  spring ;  so  Roderick's  better  mind 
Arose  to  save  him.    Lo  I  the  western  sun 
Flames  o*er  the  broad  Atlantic  ;  on  the  verge 
Of  glowing  ocean  rests ;  retiring  then 
Draws  with  it  all  its  rays,  and  sudden  night 
Fills  the  whole  cope  of  heaven.     The  penitent 
Knelt  by  Romano's  grave,  and  foiling  prone, 
Clasp'd  with  extended  arms  the  funeral  mould. 
Father  1  he  cried ;  Companion  I  only  friend. 
When  all  beside  was  lost  I  thou  too  art  gone. 
And  the  poor  sinner  whom  from  utter  death 
Thy  providential  hand  preserved,  once  more 
Totters  upon  the  gulph.     I  am  too  weak 
For  solitude, .  .  too  vile  a  wretch  to  bear 
This  everlasting  commune  with  myself. 
The  Tempter  hath  assail'd  me ;  my  own  heart 
Is  leagued  with  him ;  Despabr  hath  laid  the  nets 
To  take  my  soul,  and  Memory  like  a  ghost. 
Haunts  me,  and  drives  me  to  the  toils.     O  Saint, 
While  I  was  blest  with  thee,  the  hermitage 
Was  my  sure  haven  I    Look  upon  me  still. 
For  fhnn  thy  heavenly  mansion  thou  canst  see 
The  suppliant ;  look  upon  thy  child  in  Christ 
Is  there  no  other  way  fur  penitence  ? 
I  ask  not  martyrdom ;  for  what  am  I 
That  I  should  pray  for  triiunphs,  the  fit  meed  | 

Of  a  long  life  of  holy  works  like  thine ; 
Or  how  should  I  presumptuously  aspire  I 

To  wear  the  heavenly  crown  reaign'd  by  thee. 
For  my  poor  sinfhl  sake  ?     Oh  point  me  thou 
Some  himiblest,  painfiilest  severest  path, .  . 
Some  new  austerity,  unheard  of  yet 
In  Syrian  fields  of  glory,  or  the  sands 
Of  holiest  Egypt*     Let  me  bind  my  brow 

was  produced  by  a  conversion  which  exchanged  croeod&r* 
and  monkies  for  monks  and  mountebanks.    The  fint  ■»- 


With  thorns,  and  barefoot  seek  Jerusalem, 
Trackhig  the  way  with  blood ;  there  daj  by  day 
Inflict  upon  this  guilty  flesh  the  scourge, 
Drink  vinegar  and  gall,  and  for  my  bed 
Hang  with  extended  limbs  upon  the  Cross, 
A  nightly  crucifixion  I . .  any  thing 
or  action,  difficulty,  bodily  pain, 
Labour,  and  outward  suffering, . .  any  thing 
But  stillness  and  this  dreadful  solitude  1 
Romano  I  Father !  let  me  hear  thy  voice 
In  dreams,  O  sainted  Soul !  or  fh)m  the  grave 
Speak  to  thy  penitent ;  even  from  the  grave 
Thine  were  a  voice  of  comfort 

Thus  he  cried, 
Easing  the  pressure  of  his  burthen'd  heart 
With  passionate  prayer;    thus  pour'd  his  spirit 

forth, 
Till  with  the  long  impetuous  effort  spent. 
His  spirit  fail*d,  and  laying  on  the  grave 
His  weary  head  as  on  a  pillow,  sleep 


naiterj  ft  uM  to  hare  been  ettablithed  In  that  country  by 
St.  Anthony  the  Great,  toiyardt  the  close  of  the  third  cen- 
tury. **  He  who  resU  in  lolitude,"  said  the  saint,  '*  is  saved 
from  three  conflicts,  — from  the  war  of  hearing,  and  of 
speech,  and  of  sight;  and  he  has  only  to  maintain  the 
struggle  against  his  own  heart."  {.icla  SonctorwiM,  t  ii. 
p.  143.)  Indolence  was  not  the  only  virtue  which  he 
and  his  disciples  introduced  into  the  catalogue  of  Christian 
perfections.  S.  Eufhixia  entered  a  convent  consisting  of  an 
buiKired  and  thirty  nuns,  not  one  of  whom  had  ever  washed 
her  feet ;  the  very  mention  of  the  bath  was  an  abomination 
to  them.  —  {Acta  Sanctorum^  March  13.)  St  Macarius  had 
renounced  most  of  the  decencies  of  life;  but  he  returned 
(me  day  to  his  convent,  humbled  and  mortified,  exclaiming, 
"  I  am  not  yet  a  monk,  but  I  have  seen  monks  ! "  for  he  bad 

met  two  of  these  wretches  stark  naked {A^a  Sanctorum, 

L  p.  107) 

The  principles  which  these  mad  men  established  were,  that 
every  indulgence  is  sinftil ;  that  whatever  is  gratifying  to  the 
body,  must  be  iiOurious  to  the  soul ;  that  in  proportion  as 
man  inflicts  torments  upon  himself,  he  pleases  his  Creator ; 
that  the  ties  of  natural  affection  wean  the  heart  from  God ; 
and  that  every  social  duty  must  be  abandoned  by  him  who 
would  be  perfect.  The  doctrine  of  two  principles  has  never 
produced  such  practical  evils  in  any  other  system  as  In  the 
Romish.  Manes,  indeed,  attributes  all  evil  to  the  equal 
power  of  the  Kvil  Principle,  (that  power  being  only  for  a 
time, )  but  some  of  the  corrupted  forms  of  Christianity  actually 
exclude  a  good  one  I 

There  is  a  curious  passage  in  the  Bibliotkfca  OrienUUi$  of 
Assemanus,  In  which  the  deserts  are  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  intended  for  the  use  of  these  saints,  compensating 
for  their  sterility  by  the  abundant  crop  of  virtues  which  they 
were  to  produce  I  *'  In  illA  vero  soli  vastitate,  que  procul  a 
Nlli  ripis  quaquaversus  latifesirae  protendiiur,  non  urbes,  non 
doroicllia.  non  agri,  non  arbores,  sed  desertum,  arena,  ferse ; 
non  tamen  hunc  terre  partem  (ut  Eucherii  verbis  uUr) 
inulilem,  et  inhonoraUm  dimisit  Deus,  quum  in  primordiis 
rerum  omnia  in  sapientlA  faceret,  et  singula  qucque  futuris 
usibus  apta  dislingueret ;  sed  cuncta  non  magis  prcsentU 
magiiificentlA  quam  futuri  prcscientiA  creans,  Venturis,  ut 
arbitror,  Sanctis  Eremum  paraviL  Credo,  his  illam  locu- 
pletem  fructibus  voluit,  et  pro  indulgentioris  nature  vice, 
hanc  Sanctorum  dare  foKundiam,  ut  sic  pinguescerent  fines 
deserti:  Et  quum  irrigaret  de  superioribus  suis  montes, 
abundaret  quoque  multiplicata  fruge  convalles  locorumque 
darona  suppUcet,  quum  habitatiooem  sterilem  habitatore 
ditaret.'* 

**  If  the  ways  of  religion,"  says  South.  "  are  ways  of  plea- 


Fell  on  hinu    He  had  pray*d  to  hear  a  voice 

Of  consolation,  and  in  dreams  a  voice 

Of  consolation  came.     Roderick,  it  said, . . 

Roderick,  my  poor,  unhappy,  sinful  child, 

Jesus  have  mercy  on  thee  ! . . .  Not  if  Heaven 

Had  opened,  and  Romano,  visible 

In  his  beatitude,  had  breathed  that  prayer; .  . 

Not  if  the  grave  had  spoken,  had  it  pierced 

So  deeply  in  his  soul,  nor  wrung  his  heart 

With  such  compunctious  visitings,  nor  given 

So  quick,  so  keen  a  pang.     It  was  that  voice 

Which  sung  his  firetful  infancy  to  sleep 

So  patiently ;  which  soothed  his  childish  grlef^ 

Counsell'd,  with  anguish  and  prophetic  tears. 

His  headstrong  youth.     And  lo !  his  Mother  stood 

Before  him  in  the  vision ;  in  those  weeds 

Which  never  tnm  the  hour  when  to  the  grave 

She  Ibllow'd  her  dear  lord  Theodoft^ 

Rusilla  laid  aside ' ;  but  in  her  fiice 

A  sorrow  that  besi»ke  a  heavier  load 


santnets,  soch  u  are  not  ways  of  pleasantness  are  not  truly 
and  properly  ways  of  religion.  Upon  which  ground  it  is  easy 
to  see  what  Judgement  is  to  be  passed  upon  all  those  aflectcd, 
uncommanded,  absurd  austerities,  so  much  prised  and  ex- 
ercised by  some  ot  the  Romish  profession.  Pilgrimages, 
going  barefoot,  hair-shirts  and  whips,  with  other  such 
gospel-artillery,  are  their  only  helps  to  devotion;  things 
never  enjoined,  either  by  the  prophets  under  the  Jewish,  or 
by  the  apostles  under  the  Christian  economy,  who  yet  surely 
understood  the  proper  and  the  most  efficacious  Instruments 
of  piety,  as  well  as  any  confessor  or  friar  of  all  tlie  order  of 
St.  Francis,  or  any  casuist  whatsoever. 

"  It  seems  that  with  them  a  man  sometimes  cannot  be  a 
penitent  unless  he  also  turns  vagabond,  and  foots  it  to  Jeru- 
salem, or  wanders  over  this  or  that  part  of  the  world  to  visit 
the  shrines  of  such  or  such  a  pretended  saint,  though  perhaps 
in  his  life  ten  times  more  ridiculous  than  themselves.  Thus, 
that  which  was  Cain's  error,  is  become  their  religion.  He 
that  thinks  to  expiate  a  sin  by  going  barefitot.  only  makes  one 
folly  the  atonement  for  another.  Paul,  indeed,  was  scourged 
and  beaten  by  the  Jews,  but  we  never  read  that  he  beat  or 
scourged  himself;  and  if  they  think  that  his  kequ'mg  tmder  </ 
kit  bodjf  imports  so  much,  they  must  first  prove  that  the  body 
cannot  be  kept  under  by  a  virtuous  mind,  and  that  the  mind 
cannot  be  made  virtuous  but  by  a  scourge,  and  consequently 
that  thongs  and  whip-cord  are  means  of  grace,  and  things 
necessary  to  salvation.  The  truth  is.  If  men's  religion  lies 
no  deeper  than  their  skin,  it  is  pouible  that  they  may 
scourge  themselves  into  very  great  improvements. 

"  But  they  will  find  that  bodily  exercise  touches  not  the 
soul,  and  that  neither  pride,  nor  lust,  nor  covetousness,  was 
ever  mortified  by  corporal  discipline ;  *tis  not  the  back,  but 
the  heart  that  mutt  bleed  for  sin  ;  and,  consequently,  that  in 
their  whole  course  they  are  like  men  out  of  their  way ;  let 
them  lash  on  never  so  fast,  they  are  not  at  all  the  nearer  to 
their  Journey's  end ;  and  howsoever  they  deceive  themselves 
and  others,  they  may  as  well  expect  to  bring  a  cart  as  a  soul 
to  Heaven  by  such  means."  —  Sri-moiu,  vol.  i.  p.  34. 

1  **  Vidi  nuper  ipse  in  Hispaniis  constitutis  et  admlratuf 
sum  antiquum  hunc  morem,  ab  Hispanis  adhuc  omnibus 
observari ;  mortuft  quippe  uxore  maritus.  mortuo  marlto 
conjux,  mortuis  filiis  patres,  mortuts  patribus  fllli,  defunctis 
quibuslit>et  cognatis  cognati,  extinctis  quodlll>et  casu  amids 
amid,  statim  arma  deponunt,  sericas  vestes,  peregrinarum 
pellium  tegmina  abjiciunt.  totumque  penitus  multi  colnrem, 
ac  pretiosum  habitum  abdicantes,  nigris  tantum  vllibusque 
Indumentis  se  contegunt.  Sic  crioibus  propriis  sic  Ju- 
mentorum  suorum  caudis  decurtatis,  seque  et  ipsa  atro 
prorsus  colore  denigrant.  Tallbus  luctui  dolorisve  inslgnibus. 


At  heart,  and  more  unmitigated  woe, . . 

Tea  a  more  mortal  wretchedn^  than  when 

Witiza^s  ruffians  and  the  red-hot  brass 

Had  done  their  woric,  and  in  her  arms  she  held 

Her  eyeless  husband ;  ^  wiped  away  the  sweat 

Which  still  his  tortures  forced  from  every  pore ; 

CooVd  his  scorch'd  lids  with  medicinal  herbs. 

And  pray*d  the  while  for  patience  for  herself 

And  him,  and  pray'd  for  vengeance  too,  and  found 

Best  comfort  in  her  curses.     In  his  dream. 

Groaning  he  knelt  before  her  to  beseech 

Her  blessing,  and  she  raised  her  hands  to  lay 

A  benediction  on  him.     But  those  hands 

Were  chain*d,  and  casting  a  wild  look  around, 

With  thrilling  voice  she  cried,  Will  no  one  break 

These  shameful  fetters  ?     Pedro,  Thcudemir, 

Athanagild,  where  are  ye  ?     Boderick's  arm 

Is  wither'd ; . .  Chicfi)  of  Spain,  but  where  are  ye  ? 

And  thou,  Pelayo,  thou  our  surest  hope. 

Dost  thou  too  sleep  ? . .  Awake,  Pelayo ! .  .  up ! . . 

Why  tarriest  thou,  Deliverer  ?  . .  But  with  that 

She  broke  her  bonds,  and  lo  t  her  form  was  changed  1 

Radiant  in  arms  she  stood !  a  bloody  Cross 

Gleam'd  on  her  breast-plate,  in  her  shield  display*d 

Erect  a  lion  rampM ;  her  helmed  head 

Rose  like  the  Berecynthian  Goddess  crown*d 

With  towers,  and  in  her  dreadful  hand  the  sword 


subtractoi  chariulmos  deflent,  et  integri  ad  minus  spatium 
anni,  In  tali  maerore  publica  lege  consumant."  —  Petri  Ve- 
tterabiUs  Ept'Mi.  quoted  in  Yepes,  t.  vii.  f.  21. 

1  Witixa  put  out  the  eyes  of  Theodoflred,  "  inhabilfUndole 
para  la  monarchta,"  kayi  Ferrarat.  This  wai  the  common 
mode  of  incapacitating  a  rlTal  for  the  throne. 

'*  Un  Conde  de  Gaillcia  qne  fuera  vallado, 
Pelayo  avie  nombre,  ome  fo  detforsado, 
Perdio  la  vision,  andaba  embargado, 
Ca  ome  que  non  vede,  non  debie  seer  nado." 

Gomalo  de  Bereeo.  S.  Dom.  888. 

The  history  of  Europe  during  the  dark  ages  abounds  with 
examples  of  exoeuUUion,,  as  it  was  called  by  those  writers  who 
endeavoured,  towards  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  to  intro- 
duce  the  style^rnate  into  our  prose  after  it  had  been  banish- 
ed  (Vom  poetry.  In  the  East,  the  practice  is  still  continued. 
When  Alboquerque  took  possession  of  Ormux,  he  sent  to 
Portugal  fifteen  of  its  former  kings,  whom  he  found  there, 
each  of  whom,  in  his  turn,  had  been  deposed  and  blinded  I 

In  the  semi*barbarous  stage  of  society,  any  kind  of  personal 
blemish  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  disqualifying  a 
prince  f^om  the  succession,  like  the  law  of  the  Naxarenes. 
Yorwerth,  the  son  of  Owen  Gwynedh,  was  set  aside  in  Wales 
because  of  his  broken  note  ;  Count  Oliba,  in  Barcelona,  be- 
cause he  could  never  speak  till  he  had  stamped  with  his  foot 
three  times  like  a  goat  '*  Aquest  Oliba  frare  del  Conte  en 
Grifa  no  era  a  dret  de  sos  merabras.  Car  lo  dit  Oliba  jaroes 
no  podia  parlar,  si  primer  no  donas  colps  ab  lo  pcu  on  terra 
quart  o  sine  vcgades,  axi  comsl  fos  cabra ;  e  per  aquesta  raho 
11  fou  imposat  lo  nom,  dicnt  li  Olibra  Cabreta,  e  per  aquest 
accident  lo  dit  Oliba  perde  la  successio  del  frare  en  lo  Comtat 
dc  Barcelona,  e  fou  donat  lo  dit  Comtat  o  en  Borrell.  Comte 
de  Urgell,  qui  era  son  cosin  gcrma."— Perf  Totnich^  c.  xxviii. 
f.  20. 

In  the  treaty  between  our  Henry  V.  and  Charles  VI.  of 
France,  by  which  Henry  was  appointed  King  of  France  after 
Charles's  decease,  it  was  decreed  that  the  French  should 
**  swear  to  become  liege  men  and  vassals  to  our  said  son 
King  Henry,  and  obey  him  as  the  true  King  of  France,  and 


Red  as  a  fire-brand  biased.    Anon  the  tramp 
Of  horsemen,  and  the  din  of  multitudes 
Moving  to  mortal  conflict,  rang  around ; 
The  battle-song,  the  clang  of  sword  and  shield. 
War-cries  and  tumult,  strife  and  hate  and  rage, 
Blasphemous  prayers,  confusion,  agony. 
Rout  and  pursuit  and  death ;  and  over  all 
The  shout  of  victory. . .  Spain  and  Victory  I 
Roderick,  as  the  strong  vision  master*d  him, 
Rush'd  to  the  fight  rgoicing :  starting  then. 
As  his  own  effort  burst  the  charm  of  sleep. 
He  found  himself  upon  that  lonely  grave 
In  moonlight  and  in  silence.     But  the  dream 
Wrought  in  him  still ;  for  stiU  he  felt  his  heart 
Pant,  and  his  wither'd  arm  was  trembling  still ; 
And  still  that  voice  was  in  his  ear  which  caird 
On  Jesus  for  his  sake. 

Oh,  might  he  hear 
That  actual  voice  I  and  if  Rusilla  lived, . . 
If  shame  and  anguish  for  his  crimes  not  yet 
Had  brought  her  to  the  grave, . .  sure  she  would  bles 
Her  penitent  child,  and  pour  into  his  heart 
Prayers  and  forgiveness,  which,  like  precious  balm. 
Would  heal  the  wounded  souL    Nor  to  herself 
Less  precious,  or  less  healing,  would  the  voice 
That  spake  forgiveness  fiow.    She  wept  her  son 
For  ever  lost,  cut  off  with  all  the  weight 


without  any  opposition  or  dispute  shall  recdw  him  as  nek, 
and  never  pay  obedience  to  any  other  as  king  or  regent  of 
France,  but  to  our  said  son  King  Henry,  unlets  oar  sdd  soa 
should  lose  life  or  AmA,  or  be  attacked  by  a  saorte/ AMwr.or 
suffer  diminution  in  person,  state,  honour*,  or  gooda.** 

Lope  de  Vega  alludes  to  the  bUDdnetsor  Theo4o£rad  ki  hn 
Jerusalem  Conquistada :  — 

**  Criavase  con  otras  bellas  damat 

Florlnda  bella, 

Esta  miro  Rodrigo  desdicbado. 

Ay  si  como  su  padre  fiiera  ciego  I 
Saco  sus  ojos  Wltlsa  ayrado, 

Fuera  m^or  los  de  Rodrigo  luego : 
Goiara  Espaila  el  timbre  coranado 

De  sus  castillos  en  mayor  soasl^o 
Que  le  dio  Leoviglido,  y  no  se  viera 
Estampa  de  Afrlcano  en  su  ribera.** 

L.  vi.  f.  131. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  Inconvenient  raaaiMr  la  wUrh 
the  b  and  the  v  are  indiscriminately  used  by  the  Spaniard 
occurs  here  In  the  original  edition.  The  S9  not  betof  Hse4  ia 
that  language,  it  would  naturally  be  represented  by  w;  as4  I 
liere,  the  printer,  using  moat  unludiily  his  typograpUal 
license,  has  made  the  word  Vbitisa, 

"  The  Spaniards,"  says  that  late  worthy  Jo.  SandfQrd.saaie 
time  fellow  of  Magdalane  College,  in  Oxford,  (in  his  Spanish  ' 
Grammar,  1632.)  "do  with  a  kind  of  wantonness  so  confound 
the  sound  of  b  with  tf,  that  It  Is  hard  to  deteimlne  when  and 
In  what  words  It  should  retain  its  own  power  of  a  labial  Ictlfr,  , 
which  gave  just  cause  of  laughter  at  that  Spaniard  who.  brine 
In  conversation  with  a  French  lady,  and  minding  toeoanaeN 
her  children  for  fair,  said  unto  her,  using  the  i^pawiyfn  Ubeny 
in  pronouncing  the  French,—.*  Madame,  vous  aves  det  veanx 
enfans,'  telling  her  that  she  had  calves  to  her  childrco,  in- 
stead of  saying  betmx  enfant^  Csir  children.  Neither  osa  I 
well  justify  him  who  wrote  wn^fido  for 


•  JahMi<k  Momtnltal,  vsLv.  p.  190. 
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Of  unrepeDted  sin  upon  hfs  head, 
Sin  wliich  bad  weigh'd  a  nation  down . . .  what  Joy 
To  know  that  righteous  Heaven  had  in  its  wrath 
Remember*d  mercy,  and  she  yet  might  meet 
The  child  whom  she  had  borne,  redeemM,  in  bliss. 
The  sudden  impulse  of  such  thoughts  conflrm*d 
That  unacknowledged  purpose,  which  till  now 
Vainly  had  sought  its  end.    He  girt  his  loins. 
Laid  holiest  Mary*s  image  in  a  cleft 
Of  the  rock,  where,  sheltered  firom  the  elements. 
It  might  abide  till  happier  days  came  on, 
From  all  defilement  safe ;  pour'd  his  last  prayer 
Upon  Romano's  grave,  and  kiss*d  the  earth 
Which  cover'd  his  remains,  and  wept  as  if 
At  long  leave-taking,  then  began  his  way. 


nL 

ADOSINDA. 


*TwAs  now  the  earliest  morning ;  soon  the  Sun, 

Rising  above  Albardos,  pour*d  his  light 

Amid  the  forest,  and  with  ray  aslant 

Entering  its  depth,  illumed  the  branchless  pines, 

Brighten'd  their  baii^,  tinged  with  a  redder  hue 

Its  rusty  stains,  and  cast  along  the  floor 

Long  lines  of  shadow,  where  they  rose  erect 

Like  pillars  of  the  temple.    With  slow  foot 

Roderick  pursued  his  way ;  for  penitence. 

Remorse  which  gave  no  respite,  and  the  long 

And  painfull  conflict  of  his  troubled  soul, 

Had  worn  him  down.     Now  brighter  thoughts  arose, 

And  that  triumphant  vision  floated  still 

Before  his  sight  with  all  her  blazonry. 

Her  castled  helm,  and  the  victorious  sword 

That  flash'd  like  lightning  o'er  the  field  of  blood. 

Sustain'd  by  thoughts  like  these,  from  mom  till  eve 

He  journey  *d,  and  drew  near  Leyria's  walls. 

'Twas  even-song  time,  but  not  a  bell  was  heard ; 

Instead  thereof,  on  her  polluted  towers, 

Bidding  the  Moors  to  their  unhallowed  prayer. 

The  cryer  stood,  and  with  his  sonorous  voice 

Fill*d  the  delicious  vale  where  Lena  winds 

Thro*  groves  and  pastoral  meads.  The  sound,  the  sight 

Of  turban,  girdle,  robe,  and  scymitar^ 

And  tawny  skins,  awoke  contending  thoughts 

Of  anger,  shame,  and  anguish  in  the  Goth  ; 

The  face  of  human-kind  so  long  unseen 

Confiised  him  now,  and  through  the  streets  he  went 

With  bagged  mien,  and  countenance  like  one 

Crazed  or  bewilder*d.    All  who  met  him  tum'd. 

And  wonder*d  as  he  pass'd.    One  stopt  him  short. 

Put  alms  into  his  hand,  and  then  desired 

In  broken  Gothic  speech,  the  moon-struck  man 

To  bless  him.    With  a  look  of  vacancy 

Roderick  received  the  alms ;  his  wandering  eye 

Fell  on  the  money,  and  the  fallen  King, 

Seeing  his  own  royal  impress  on  the  piece, 

Broke  out  into  a  quick  convulsive  voice. 

That  seem*d  like  laughter  first,  but  ended  soon 

I  The  Roman  Conlmbrica  stood  about  two  leagues  from 
the  pment  Coimbra,  on  the  site  of  Condeyxa  Velha.  Ataces, 
king  of  the  AUnei,  won  It  tnm  the  Sueres,  and,  in  revenge 


In  hollow  groans  supprest ;  the  Musselman 

Shrunk  at  the  ghastly  sound,  and  magnified 

The  name  of  Allah  as  he  hasten*d  on. 

A  Christian  woman  spinning  at  her  door 

Beheld  him,  and,  with  sudden  pity  touchM, 

She  laid  her  spindle  by,  and  running  in 

Took  bread,  and  fbllowing  after  call'd  him  back. 

And  placing  in  his  passive  hands  the  loaf. 

She  said,  Christ  Jesus  for  his  mother's  sake 

Have  mercy  on  thee  I  With  a  look  that  seem*d 

Like  idlotcy  he  heard  her,  and  stood  still. 

Staring  awhile;  then  bunting  into  tears 

Wept  like  a  child,  and  thus  relieved  his  heart. 

Full  even  to  bursting  else  with  swelling  thoughts. 

So  through  the  streets,  and  through  the  northern  gate 

Did  Roderick,  reckless  of  a  resting-place. 

With  feeble  yet  with  hurried  step  pursue 

His  agitated  way ;  and  when  he  reach'd 

The  open  fields,  and  found  himself  alone 

Beneath  the  starry  canopy  of  Heaven, 

The  sense  of  solitude,  so  dreadful  late. 

Was  then  repose  and  comfort     There  he  stopt 

Beside  a  little  rlll,  and  brake  the  loaf; 

And  shedding  o*er  that  long  untasted  food 

Painful  but  quiet  tears,  with  gratefUl  soul 

He  breathed  thanksgiving  forth,  then  made  his  bed 

On  heath  and  myrtle. 

But  when  he  arose 
At  day-break  and  pursued  his  way,  his  heart 
Felt  llghten'd  that  the  shock  of  mingling  first 
Among  his  fellow-kind  was  overpast ; 
And  journeying  on,  he  greeted  whom  he  met 
With  such  short  Interchange  of  benlson 
As  each  to  other  gentle  travellers  give. 
Recovering  thus  the  power  of  social  speech 
Which  he  had  long  disused.     When  hunger  prest 
He  osk'd  for  alms :  sllght.suppllcatlon  served  ; 
A  countenance  so  pale  and  woe-begone 
Moved  all  to  pity ;  and  the  marks  It  bore 
Of  rigorous  penance  and  austerest  life. 
With  something  too  of  majesty  that  still 
Appear'd  amid  the  wreck,  inspired  a  sense 
Of  reverence  too.     The  goat-herd  on  the  bills 
Opened  his  scrip  for  him ;  the  babe  in  arms, 
AffHghtcd  at  his  visage,  tum*d  away. 
And  clinging  to  the  mother's  neck  in  tears 
Would  yet  again  look  up,  and  then  again, 
Shrink  back,  with  cry  renew'd.     The  bolder  Imps 
Sporting  beside  the  way,  at  his  approach 
Brake  off  their  games  for  wonder,  and  stood  still 
In  silence ;  some  among  them  cried,  A  Saint  I 
The  village  matron  when  she  gave  hhn  food 
Besought  his  prayers ;  and  one  entreated  him 
To  lay  his  healing  hands  upon  her  child. 
For  with  a  sore  and  hopeless  malady 
Wasting,  it  long  had  lain, . .  and  sure,  she  said. 
He  was  a  man  of  God. 

Thus  travelling  on 
He  pass*d  the  vale  where  wild  Arunca  pours 
Its  wintry  torrents ;  and  the  happier  site 
Of  old  Conlmbrica,  whose  ruin'd  towers 
Bore  record  of  the  fierce  Alanl's  wrath,  i 

for  its  obstinate  resistance,  dispeopled  It,  making  all  its  Inha- 
bitants without  distinction  of  persons,  work  at  the  foundation 
of  Coimbra,  where  it  now  stands.    Hermencrico.  the  king  of 
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Mondego  too  he  cross'd,  not  jet  renown'd 

In  poets'  amorous  lay ;  and  left  behind 

The  walls  at  whose  foundation  pious  hands 

Of  Priest  and  Monk  and  Bishop  meekly  toil*d, . . 

So  had  the  insulting  Arian  given  command. 

Those  stately  palaces  and  rich  domains 

Were  now  the  Moor's,  and  many  a  weary  age 

Must  Coimbra  wear  the  misbeliever's  yoke, 

Before  Femando's  banner  through  her  gate 

Shall  pass  triumphant,  and  her  hallow'd  Mosque 

Behold  the  hero  of  Bivar  receive 

The  knighthood  which  he  glorified  so  oft 

In  his  victorious  fields.     Oh,  if  the  years 

To  come  might  then  have  risen  on  Roderick's  soul. 

How  had  they  kindled  and  consoled  his  heart ! .  . . 

What  joy  might  Douro's  haven  then  have  given, 

Whence  Portugal,  the  fidthM  and  the  brave. 

Shall  take  her  name  illustrious ! . .  what,  those  walls 

Where  Muraadona  ^  one  day  will  erect 

Convent  and  town  and  towers,  which  shall  become 

The  cradle  of  that  famous  monarchy  ! 

What  joy  might  these  prophetic  scenes  have  given, .  . 

What  ample  vengeance  on  the  Musselman, 

Driven  out  with  foul  defeat,  and  made  to  feel 

In  Africa  the  wrongs  he  wrought  to  Spain ; 

And  still  pursued  by  that  relentless  sword. 

Even  to  the  farthest  Orient,  where  his  power 

Received  its  mortal  wound. . 

O  years  of  pride ! 
In  undiscoverable  futurity. 
Yet  unevolved,  your  destined  glories  lay ; 
And  all  that  Roderick  in  these  fated  scenes 
Beheld,  was  grief  and  wretchedness, .  .  the  waste 
Of  recent  war,  and  that  more  mournful  calm 
Of  joyless,  helpless,  hopeless  servitude. 
'Twas  not  the  ruin'd  walls  of  church  or  tower. 
Cottage  or  hall  or  convent,  black  with  smoke ; 
*Twas  not  the  unburied  bones,  which  where  the  dogs 
And  crows  had  strewn  them,  lay  amid  the  field 
Bleaching  in  sun  or  shower,  that  wrung  his  heart 
With  keenest  anguish :  'twas  when  he  beheld 
The  turban *d  traitor  show  his  shameless  front 
In  the  open  eye  of  Heaven, .  .  the  renegade. 
On  whoAe  base  brutal  nature  unrrdeera'd 
Even  black  apostacy  itself  could  stamp 
No  deeper  reprobation,  at  the  hour 
Assigned  fall  prostrate  ;  and  unite  the  names 
Of  God  and  the  Blasphemer, .  .  impious  prayer, .  . 
Most  impious,  when  from  unbelieving  lips 
The  accursed  utterance  came.    Then  Roderick's  heart 


the  Sucres,  attacked  him  while  thus  etnptojrcd,  bat  was  de- 
feated and  pursued  to  the  Douro ;  peace  was  then  made,  and 
Sindasunda,  daoghter  of  the  conquered,  given  in  marriage  to 
the  conqueror.  In  memory  of  the  paciflcation  thus  effected, 
Ataces  bore  upon  his  banners  a  damsel  In  a  tower,  with  a 
dragon  vert  on  one  side,  and  a  lion  rouge  on  the  other,  the 
beMfings  of  himself  and  bis  marriage-father;  and  this  device 
being  sculptured  upon  the  towers  of  Coimbra,  still  remains  as 
the  city  arms.  Two  letters  of  Arisbert,  bishop  of  Porto,  to 
Samerius,  archdeacon  of  Braga,  which  are  preserved  at  Al- 
coba^a,  relate  tliese  events  as  the  news  of  the  day,  —  that  is, 
if  the  authority  of  Alcoba^an  records,  and  of  Bernardo  de 
Brito,  can  be  admitted."— A/on.  Ltu-  26.  3. 

Ataces  was  an  Arian,  and  therefore  made  the  Catholic 
bishops  and  priests  work  at  his  new  city,  but  bis  queen  con- 
verted him. 


With  Indignation  burnt,  and  then  he  long'd 
To  be  a  King  again,  that  so,  for  Spain 
Betray*d  and  his  Redeemer  thus  renounced. 
He  might  inflict  due  punishment,  and  make 
These  wretches  feel  his  wrath.     But  when  he  nw 
The  daughters  of  the  land, .  .  who,  as  they  went 
With  cheerful  step  to  church,  were  wont  to  show 
Their  innocent  faces  to  all  passers*  eyes 
Freely,  and  tree  trom  sin  aa  when  they  lookM 
In  adoration  and  in  praise  to  Heaven, .  . 
Now  mask'd  in  Moorish  muf&ers,  to  the  Mosqac 
Holding  uncompanied  their  jealous  way. 
His  spirit  seem'd  at  that  imhappy  sight 
To  die  away  vrithin  him,  and  be  too 
Would  foin  have  died,  so  death  could  bring  with  it 
Entire  oblivion. 

Rent  with  thoughts  like  these 
He  reach 'd  that  city,  once  the  seat  renown'd 
Of  Suevi  kings,  where,  in  contempt  of  Rome 
Degenerate  long,  the  North's  heroic  race 
Raised  first  a  rival  throne ;  now  from  its  state 
Of  proud  regality  debased  and  fallen. 
Still  bounteous  nature  o'er  the  lovely  vale. 
Where  like  a  Queen  rose  Bracan  august. 
Pour'd  forth  her  gifts  profuse ;  perennial  springs 
Flow'd  for  her  habitants,  and  genial  suns. 
With  kindly  showers  to  bless  the  happy  clime. 
Combined  in  vain  their  gentle  influences  : 
For  patient  servitude  was  there,  who  bow*d 
His  neck  beneath  the  Moor,  and  silent  grief 
That  eats  into  the  soul.     The  walls  and  stones 
Seem'd  to  reproach  their  dwellers ;  stately  i»iles 
Tet  undecayed,  the  mighty  monuments 
Of  Roman  pomp.  Barbaric  palaces. 
And  Gothic  halls,  where  haughty  Barons  late 
Gladden'd  their  feithful  vassals  with  the  feast 
And  flowing  bowl,  alike  the  spoiler's  now. 

Leaving  these  captive  scenes  behind,  he  crost 
Cavado's  silver  current,  and  the  banks 
Of  Lima,  through  whose  groves  in  after  years. 
Mournful  yet  sweet,  Diogo's  amorous  lute 
Prolong'd  its  tuneful  echoes.  >    But  when  iHnr 
Beyond  Amoya's  tributary  tide. 
He  came  where  Minho  roU'd  Its  ampler  stream 
By  Auria's  ancient  walls,  fresh  horrors  met 
His  startled  view ;  for  prostrate  in  the  dust 
Those  walls  were  laid,  and  towers  and  temples  stood 
Tottering  in  frlghtfiil  ruins,  as  the  flame 
Had  left  them  black  and  bare ;  and  through  the  strcetSi 


1  Gasper  Esta^o  has  shown  that  this  is  the  name  of  the 
foundress  of  Ouimaraens,  and  that  It  is  not,  as  some  writen 
had  supposed,  erroneously  thus  written,  because  the  wordi 
Mum  a  and  Dona  followed  each  other  in  the  deeds  of  gift 
wherein  it  is  preserved ;  the  name  being  frequently  faoai 
with  its  title  affixed  thus,  Dma  Mumadna. 

*  Diogo  Bemardes,  one  of  the  best  of  the  Portuforse 
poets,  was  bom  on  the  banks  of  the  Lima,  and  passioBatriy 
fond  of  its  scenery.  Some  of  his  sonnets  will  bear  comiMrisoB 
with  the  best  poems  of  their  kind.  There  is  a  charge  of  pU> 
glarism  against  him  for  having  printed  several  of  Camoau*s 
sonnets  as  his  own  ;  to  obtain  any  proofs  upon  this  sobbed 
would  be  very  difficult ;  this,  however.  Is  certain,  that  Us 
own  undisputed  productions  resemble  them  so  cloaely  in  nB* 
affected  tenderness,  and  in  sweetness  of  diction,  tbsl  the 
whole  appear  like  the  works  of  one  author. 
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recent  wreck  of  war  bestrewn, 
turban,  scymitar  and  sword, 
1  Moor  in  death  promiscuous  lay 
:hey  fell ;  and  blood-flakes,  parch*d  and 
'd 

idime  of  some  receding  flood ; 
-nt  bodies,  which  allured  from  fiir 
1  raven,  and  to  impious  food 
houseless  dog. 

A  thrilling  pang, 
death,  a  sickness  of  the  soul, 
:oderick.     Soon  they  pass'd  away, 
ion  in  their  stead  arose, 
id  inextinguishable  hope, 
and  hate,  and  sacred  vengeance  now 
link'd.     O  valiant  race, 
ellently  brave,  he  cried, 
ye  fell,  and  faithful  to  the  last ; 
power'd,  triumphant,  and  in  death 
!  Holy  be  your  memory ! 
lorious  now  and  evermore 
)ic  names  ! .  .  Led  by  the  sound, 
ried  aloud,  a  woman  came 
from  the  ruins.     For  the  love 
c  said,  lend  me  a  little  while 
\e  help  I .  .  .  Her  words,  her  voice, 
)re  horror  to  his  heart  convey'd 
havoc  round :  for  though  she  spake 
m  utterance  of  despair,  in  tones 
fd  and  low,  yet  never  sweeter  voice 
its  hymns  in  ecstasy  to  Heaven, 
ere  bloody,  and  her  garments  stahi'd 
tier  face  with  blood  and  dust  defiled. 
routh,  and  grace  and  miO^ty, 
larm  of  form  and  feature  given ; 
n  her  rigid  countenance 
jish  set  a  fixedness 
lU  death. 

She  led  him  through  the  streets 
along,  where  four  low  walls, 
from  the  ruins  round,  enclosed 
ice :  and  there  upon  the  ground 
decently  composed,  were  laid, 
id  all  with  wounds  and  clotted  gore ; 
ancient,  by  his  side 
itron,  for  whose  middle  age, 
laughter  had  not  intervened,) 
m'd,  and  gentle  Time,  might  well 
i  calm  declining  year  in  store ; 
1  armed  warrior,  on  his  breast 
ler  whom  his  arms  were  cross'd. 
th  firm  eye  and  steady  countenance 
she  addrest  him, .  .  there  they  lie, 
.nd.  Parents, .  .  Adosinda's  all  I 
)reak  the  earth  with  these  poor  hands, 
mb  provide, .  .  but  let  that  pass  I 
s  now  but  one  wide  tomb 
bitants : » —  What  better  grave  ? 
er  monument  ?  . .  Oh  cover  not 
thou  Earth  I  and  ye,  ye  blessed  Souls 
id  of  murder*d  Innocents, 
your  everlasting  cries 
the  Eternal  Throne,  till  the  Most  High 

tt  Oronse.    The  Moori  entirely  destroyed  it ; 
jtque  ad  solum,"  are  the  words  of  one  of  the 


For  all  these  unexampled  wrongs  hath  given 
Full, .  .  over-flowing  vengeance ! 

While  she  spake 
She  raised  her  lofty  hands  to  Heaven,  as  If 
Calling  for  Justice  on  the  Judgement-seat ; 
Then  laid  them  on  her  eyes,  and  leaning  on 
Bent  o>r  the  open  sepuldire. 

But  soon 
With  quiet  mien  collectedly,  like  one 
Who  from  intense  devotion,  and  the  act 
Of  ardent  prayer,  arising,  girds  himself 
For  this  worid*s  daily  business, .  .  she  arose. 
And  said  to  Roderick,  Help  me  now  to  raise 
The  covering  of  the  tomb. 

With  half-burnt  planks. 
Which  she  had  gather'd  for  this  fiinend  use. 
They  roof *d  the  vault,  then,  laying  stones  above, 
They  dosed  it  down ;  last,  rendering  all  secure. 
Stones  upon  stones  they  piled,  till  all  appear*d 
A  huge  and  shapeless  heap.     Enough,  she  cried ; 
And  taking  Roderick's  hands  in  both  her  own, 
And  wringing  them  with  fervent  thankfulness. 
May  God  shew  mercy  to  thee,  she  exclaimed. 
When  most  thou  needest  mercy  I     Who  thou  art 
I  know  not ;  not  of  Auria, .  .  for  of  all 
Her  sons  and  daughters,  save  the  one  who  stands 
Before  thee,  not  a  soul  is  left  alive. 
But  thou  hast  render'd  to  me,  in  my  hour 
Of  need,  the  only  help  which  man  could  give. 
What  else  of  consolation  may  be  found 
For  one  so  utterly  bereft,  from  Heaven 
And  fh>m  myself  must  come.     For  deem  not  thou 
That  I  shall  sink  beneath  calamity  : 
This  visitation,  like  a  lightning-stroke. 
Hath  scathed  the  ftnit  and  blossom  of  my  youth ; 
One  hour  hath  orphan'd  me,  and  widow'd  me. 
And  made  me  childless.     In  this  sepulchre 
Lie  buried  all  my  earthward  hopes  and  fears. 
All  human  loves  and  natural  charities ; .  . 
All  womanly  tenderness,  all  gentle  thoughts. 
All  female  weakness  too,  I  bury  here. 
Yea,  all  my  former  nature.     There  remain 
Revenge  and  death : .  .  the  bitterness  of  death 
Is  past,  and  Heaven  already  hath  vouchsafed 
A  foretaste  of  revenge. 

Look  here  1  she  cried. 
And  drawing  back,  held  forth  her  bloody  hands, . . 
'Tis  Moorish  1 . . .  In  the  day  of  massacre, 
A  captain  of  Alcahman*s  murderous  host 
Reserved  me  from  the  slaughter.     Not  because 
My  rank  and  station  tempted  him  with  thoughts 
Of  ransom,  for  amid  the  general  waste 
Of  ruin  all  was  lost ; . . .  Nor  yet,  be  sure. 
That  pity  moved  him, . .  they  who  fh)m  this  race 
Accurst  for  pity  look,  such  pity  find 
As  ravenous  wolves  show  the  defenceless  flock. 
My  husband  at  my  feet  had  fidlen ;  my  babe, . . 
Spare  me  that  thought,  O  God ! . .  and  then . .  even 

then 
Amid  the  maddening  throes  of  agony 
Which  rent  my  soul, . .  when  if  this  solid  Earth 
Had  open*d  and  let  out  the  central  fire 
Before  whose  aU-involving  flames  vdde  Heaven 

old  brief  chronicles.  In  832,  Alonso  el  Costo  fotmd  it  too  com- 
pletely ruined  to  be  restored.  <—  EtpoMa  SagrtkUi,  xvil.  p.  48. 
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Shall  shrivel  like  a  scroll  and  be  cansumed. 
The  oniversal  wreck  had  been  to  me 
Relief  and  comfort ; . .  .  eren  then  this  Moor 
Tum'd  on  me  his  libidinous  eyes,  and  bade 
His  men  reserve  me  safely  for  an  hour 
Of  dalliance, . .  me  ! . .  me  in  my  agonies ! 
But  when  I  found  for  what  this  miscreant  child 
Of  Hell  had  snatch'd  me  fhmi  the  butchery. 
The  very  horror  of  that  monstrous  thought 
Saved  me  from  madness  ;  I  was  calm  at  once, . . 
Tet  comforted  and  reconciled  to  life : 
Hatred  became  to  me  the  life  of  life, 
Its  purpose  and  its  power. 

The  glutted  Moors 
At  length  broke  up.     This  hell-dog  tum'd  aside 
Toward  his  home  ;  we  travelled  fast  and  far, 
Till  by  a  forest  edge  at  eve  he  pitched 
His  tents.     I  wash'd  and  ate  at  his  command, 
Forcing  revolted  nature ;  I  composed 
My  garments  and  bound  up  my  scattered  hair ; 
And  when  he  took  my  hand,  and  to  his  couch 
Would  fain  have  drawn  me,  gently  I  retired 
From  that  abominable  touch,  and  said. 
Forbear  to-night  I  pray  thee,  for  this  day 
A  widow,  as  thou  scest  me,  am  I  made ; 
Therefore,  according  to  our  law,  must  watch 
And  pray  to-night     The  loathsome  villain  paused 
Ere  he  assented,  then  laid  down  to  rest ; 
While  at  the  door  of  the  pavilion,  I 
Knelt  on  the  ground,  and  bowed  my  face  to  earth  ; 
But  when  the  neighbouring  tents  had  ceased  thch*  stir, 
The  fires  were  out,  and  all  were  fast  asleep. 
Then  1  arose.     The  blessed  Moon  from  Heaven 
Lent  me  her  holy  light     I  did  not  pray 
For  strength,  for  strength  was  given  me  as  I  drew 
The  scymitar,  and  standing  o'er  his  couch. 
Raised  it  in  both  my  hands  with  steady  aim 
And  smote  his  neck.     Upward,  as  from  a  spring 
When  newly  openM  by  the  husbandman, 
The  villain's  life-blood  spouted.     Twice  I  struck. 
So  making  vengeance  sure  ;  then,  praising  Ood, 
Retired  amid  the  wood,  and  measured  back 
My  patient  way  to  Aurla,  to  perform 
This  duty  which  thou  seest 

As  thus  she  spake, 
Roderick  intently  listening  had  forgot 
His  crown,  his  kingdom,  his  calamities. 
His  crimes, . .  so  like  a  spell  upon  the  Goth 
Her  powerful  words  prevail 'd.     With  open  lips. 
And  eager  ear,  and  eyes  which,  while  thej'  watch'd 
Her  features,  caught  the  spirit  that  she  breathed, 
Mute  and  enrapt  he  stood,  and  motionless  ; 
The  vision  rose  before  him ;  and  that  shout. 
Which,  like  a  thunder-pcai,  victorious  Spain 
Sent  through  the  welkin,  rung  within  his  soul 
Its  deep  prophetic  echoes.     On  his  brow 
The  pride  and  power  of  former  majesty 
Dawn'd  once  again,  but  changed. and  purified: 
Duty  and  high  heroic  purposes 
Now  hallow'd  it,  and  as  with  inward  light 
Illumed  his  meagre  countenance  austere. 

Awhile  in  silence  Adosinda  stood, 
Reading  his  alter'd  visage  and  the  thoughts 
Which  thus  transfigured  him.     Ay,  she  exclaim'd. 
My  tale  hath  moved  thee  1  it  might  move  the  dead. 


Quicken  captivity's  detd  soul,  and  roam 

This  prostrate  ooontry  fhmi  her  mortal  tnnee: 

Therefore  I  Uve  to  tdl  it ;  and  tor  this 

Hath  the  Lord  Ood  Almighty  given  fo  me 

A  spirit  not  mine  own  and  strength  fh>m  Heaven ; 

Dealing  with  me  as  in  the  days  of  old 

With  that  Bethulian  Matron  when  she  saved 

His  people  firom  the  spoiler.     What  remains 

But  that  the  life  which  he  hath  thus  pu'Mtud 

I  consecrate  to  him  ?     Not  veil'd  and  voiw*d 

To  pass  my  days  in  holiness  and  peace ; 

Nor  yet  between  sepulchral  walls  immujtd. 

Alive  to  penitence  alone  ;  my  rule 

He  hath  himself  prescribed,  and  hath  infused 

A  passion  in  this  woman's  breast,  wherein 

All  passions  and  all  virtues  are  comMned  s 

Love,  hatred,  joy,  and  anguish,  and  despair. 

And  hope,  and  natural  piety,  and  fkitb. 

Make  up  the  mighty  fieeling.     Call  it  not 

Revenge  I  thus  sanctified  and  thus  sublinoed, 

'Tis  duty,  'tis  devotion.     Like  the  grace 

Of  God,  it  came  and  saved  me ;  and  in  it 

Spain  must  have  her  salvation.     In  thy  hands 

Here,  on  the  grave  of  all  my  family, 

I  make  my  vow. 

She  said,  and  kneeling  down. 
Placed  within  Roderick's  pahns  her  folded  hands. 
This  life,  she  cried,  I  dedicate  to  God, 
Therewith  to  do  him  service  in  the  way 
Which  he  hath  shown.     To  rouse  the  land  against 
This  impious,  this  intolerable  yoke, .  . 
To  offer  up  the  invader's  hateftil  blood,.  . 
This  shall  be  my  employ,  my  mle  and  rite. 
Observances  and  sacrifice  of  faith ; 
For  this  I  hold  the  life  which  he  hath  given, 
A  sacred  trust ;  for  this,  when  it  shall  suit 
His  service,  joyfully  will  lay  it  down. 
So  deal  with  me  as  I  fiilfll  the  pledge, 
O  Lord  my  God,  my  Saviour  and  my  Judge. 

Then  rising  from  the  earth,  she  spread  her  aniii» 
And  looking  round  with  sweeping  eyes  exclaim*d, 
Auria,  and  Spain,  and  Heaven  receive  the  vow ! 


IV.  I 

THE  MONASTERY  OF  ST.  FELIX.  " 

Thus  long  had  Roderick  heard  her  powerful  wor&t 
In  silence,  awed  before  her :  but  his  heart 
Was  flll'd  the  while  with  swelling  sympathy. 
And  now  with  impulse  not  to  be  restrain'd 
The  feeling  overpower'd  him.    Hear  me  too^ 
Auria,  and  Spain,  and  Heaven  1  he  cried  ;  and  tboa 
Who  risest  thus  above  mortality. 
Sufferer  and  patriot,  saint  and  heroine. 
The  servant  and  the  chosen  of  the  Lord,  > 

For  surely  such  thou  art, . .  receive  in  me 
The  first-fruits  of  thy  calling.     Kneeling  then. 
And  placing  as  he  spake  his  hand  in  her*s. 
As  thou  hast  sworn,  the  royal  Goth  pursued. 
Even  so  I  swear ;  my  soul  hath  found  at  length 
Her  rest  and  refuge  ;  In  the  invader's  Uood 
She  must  effhce  her  stains  of  mortal  sin. 
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And  in  redeeming  this  lost  land,  work  out 

Redemption  for  herself.     Herein  I  place 

My  penance  for  the  past,  my  hope  to  come. 

My  &ith  and  my  good  works ;  here  offer  up 

All  thoughts  and  passions  of  mine  inmost  heart, 

My  days  and  night, . .  this  flesh,  thb  blood,  this  life, 

Tea  this  whole  being,  do  I  here  devote 

For  Spain.     Receive  the  vow,  all  Saints  in  Heaven, 

And  prosper  its  good  end ! . . .  Clap  now  your  wings. 

The  Goth  with  louder  utterance  as  he  rose 

Exclaimed, .  . .  clap  now  your  wings  exultingly, 

Te  ravenous  fowl  of  Heaven ;  and  in  your  dens 

Set  up,  ye  wolves  of  Spain,  a  yell  of  joy  ; 

For,  lo !  a  nation  hath  this  day  been  sworn 

To  furnish  fiMth  your  banquet ;  for  a  strife 

Hath  been  commenced,  the  which  fhnnthis  day  forth 

Permits  no  breathing-time,  and  knows  no  end 

Till  in  this  land  the  last  invader  bow 

His  neck  beneath  the  exterminating  sword. 

Said  I  not  rightly  ?  Adosinda  cried ; 
The  will  which  goads  me  on  is  not  mine  own, 
*Tis  from  on  high, . .  yea,  verily  of  Heaven  I 
But  who  art  thou  who  hast  profess'd  with  me. 
My  first  sworn  brother  in  the  appointed  rule  ? 
Tell  me  thy  name. 

Ask  any  thing  but  that ! 
The  fiUlen  King  replied.     My  name  was  lost 
When  from  the  Goths  the  sceptre  pass'd  away. 
The  nation  will  arise  regenerate ; 
Strong  in  her  second  youth  and  beautiful. 
And  iike  a  spirit  which  hath  shaken  off 
The  clog  of  dull  mortality,  shall  Spain 
Arise  in  glory.     But  for  my  good  name 
No  resurrection  is  appointed  here. 
I^t  it  be  blotted  out  on  earth  :  in  Heaven 
There  shall  be  written  with  it  penitence. 
And  grace,  and  saving  faith,  and  such  good  deeds 
Wrought  in  atonement,  as  my  soul  this  day 
Hath  sworn  to  offer  up. 

Then  be  thy  name. 
She  answer'd,  Maccabee,  from  this  day  forth : 
For  this  day  art  thou  bom  again  ;  and  like 
Those  brethren  of  old  times,  whose  holy  names 
Live  in  the  memory  of  all  noble  hearts 
For  love  and  admiration,  ever  young, . . 
So  for  our  native  country,  for  her  hearths 
And  altars,  for  her  cradles  and  her  graves, 
Habt  thou  thyself  devoted.     Let  us  now 
Each  to  our  work.     Among  the  neighbouring  hills, 
I  to  the  vassals  of  my  father's  house ; 
Thou  to  Vlsonia.     Tell  the  Abbot  there 
What  thou  hast  seen  at  Auria ;  and  with  him 
Take  counsel  who  of  all  our  Baronage 
Is  worthiest  to  lead  on  the  sons  of  Spain, 
And  wear  upon  his  brow  the  Spanish  crown. 
Now,  brother,  fore  thee  well  I  we  part  in  hope. 
And  we  shall  meet  again,  be  sure,  in  joy. 

So  saying,  Adosinda  left  the  King 
Alone  amid  the  ruins.     There  he  sUkxI, 
As  when  Elisha,  on  the  farther  bank 
Of  Jordan,  saw  that  elder  prophet  mount 

1  Of  this  saint,  and  the  curious  institutions  which  he 
formed,  mod  the  beautirul  tract  of  country  In  which  they  were 


The  fiery  chariot,  and  the  steeds  of  tire, 

Trampling  the  whirlwind,  bear  him  up  the  sky : 

Thus  gasing  after  her  did  Rokerick  stand  ; 

And  as  the  immortal  Tisbbite  left  behind 

His  mantle  and  iMH>phetic  power,  even  so 

Had  her  inspiring  presence  left  infused 

The  spirit  which  she  breathed.     Gazing  he  stood* 

As  at  a  heavenly  visitation  there 

Youchsafed  in  mercy  to  himself  and  Spain ; 

And  when  the  heroic  mourner  Arom  his  sight 

Had  pass'd  away,  still  reverential  awe 

Held  him  suspended  there  and  motionless. 

Then  turning  from  the  ghastly  scene  of  death 

Up  murmuring  Lona,  he  began  toward 

The  holy  Bierao  his  obedient  way. 

Sil's  ample  stream  he  crost,  where  through  the  vale 

Of  Orras,  fh)m  that  sacred  land  it  bears 

The  whole  collected  waters ;  northward  then. 

Skirting  the  heights  of  Aguiar,  he  reach'd 

That  consecrated  pile  amid  the  wild, 

Which  sainted  Fructuoso  in  his  seal 

Rear'd  to  St  Felix  >,  on  Visonia*s  banks. 

In  commune  with  a  priest  of  age  mature. 
Whose  thoughtful  visage  and  majestic  mien 
Bespake  authority  and  weight  of  care, 
Odoar,  the  venerable  Abbot,  sate. 
When  ushering  Roderick  in,  the  Porter  said, 
A  stranger  came  from  Auria,  and  required 
His  private  ear.    From  Auria  ?  said  the  old  man, 
Comest  thou  from  Auria,  brother  ?  I  can  spare 
Thy  painful  errand  then, . .  we  know  the  worst 

Nay,  answer'd  Roderick,  but  thou  hast  not  heard 
My  tale.     Where  that  devoted  city  lies 
In  ashes,  mid  the  ruins  and  the  dead 
I  found  a  woman,  whom  the  Moors  had  borne 
Captive  away ;  but  she,  by  Heaven  inspired 
And  her  good  heart,  with  her  own  arm  had  wrought 
Her  own  deliverance,  smiting  in  his  tent 
A  lustful  Moorish  miscreant,  as  of  yore 
By  Judith's  holy  deed  the  Assyrian  fell. 
And  that  some  spirit  which  had  strengthen'd  her 
Work'd  in  her  still.     Four  walls  with  patient  toil 
She  rear*d,  wherein,  as  in  a  sepulchre. 
With  her  own  hands  she  laid  her  murder'd  babe, 
Her  husband  and  her  parents,  side  by  side ; 
And  when  we  cover'd  in  this  shapeless  tomb. 
There  on  the  grave  of  all  her  fomily. 
Did  this  courageous  mourner  dedicate 
AH  thoughts  and  actions  of  her  future  life 
To  her  poor  country.     For  she  said,  that  Heaven 
Supporting  her,  in  mercy  had  vouchsafed 
A  foretaste  of  revenge ;  that,  like  the  grace 
Of  God,  revenge  had  saved  her ;  that  in  it 
Spain  must  have  her  salvation ;  and  henceforth 
That  passion,  thus  sublimed  and  sanctified. 
Must  be  to  all  the  loyal  sons  of  Spain 
The  pole-star  of  their  faith,  their  rule  and  rite. 
Observances  and  worthiest  sacrifice. 
I  took  the  vow,  unworthy  as  I  am. 
Her  first  sworn  follower  in  the  appointed  rule ; 
And  then  we  parted  ;  she  among  the  hills 

placed,   I  have  given  an  account  in  the  third  edition  of 
Letters  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  vol.  i.  p.  103. 
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To  rouse  the  vasMls  of  her  father's  house : 
I  at  her  bidding  hitherward,  to  ask 
Thy  counsel,  who  of  our  old  Baronage 
Shall  place  upon  his  brow  the  Spanish  crown. 

The  Lady  Adosinda  ?  Odoar  cried. 
Boderick  made  answer,  So  she  call'd  herself. 

Oh,  none  but  she  I  exclaim'd  the  good  old  man, 
Clasping  his  hands,  which  trembled  as  he  spake 
In  act  of  pious  passion  raised  to  Heaven, . . 
Oh,  none  but  Adosinda  !  . .  none  but  she, . . 
None  but  that  noble  heart,  which  was  the  heart 
Of  Auria  while  it  stood,  its  life  and  strength, 
More  than  her  father's  presence,  or  the  arm 
Of  her  brave  husband,  valiant  as  he  was. 
Hers  was  the  spirit  which  inspired  old  age. 
Ambitious  boyhood,  girls  in  timid  youth. 
And  virgins  In  the  beauty  of  their  spring. 
And  youthful  mothers,  doting  like  herself 
With  ever-anxious  love :  She  breathed  through  all 
That  zeal  and  that  devoted  faithfulness. 
Which  to  the  invader's  threats  and  promises 
Tum'd  a  deaf  ear  alike;  which  in  the  head 
And  flood  of  prosperous  fortune  check'd  his  course, 
Repeird  him  fh>m  the  walls,  and  when  at  length 
His  overpowering  numbers  forced  their  way. 
Even  in  that  uttermost  extremity 
Unyielding,  still  from  street  to  street,  fh>m  house 
To  house,  fh>m  floor  to  floor,  maintain'd  the  fight : 
Till  by  their  altars  falling,  in  their  doors. 
And  on  their  household  hearths,  and  by  their  beds 
And  cradles,  and  their  fathers'  sepulchres. 
This  noble  army,  gloriously  revenged. 
Embraced  their  martyrdom.     Heroic  souls  I 
Well  have  ye  done,  and  righteously  discharged 
Tour  arduous  part !  Tour  service  is  perform *d, 
Tour  earthly  warfare  done !  Te  have  put  on 
The  purple  robe  of  everlasting  peace ! 
Te  have  received  your  crown  I  Te  bear  the  palm 
Before  the  throne  of  Grace  1 

With  that  he  paused, 
Checking  the  strong  emotions  of  his  soul. 
Then  with  a  solemn  tone  addressing  him 
Who  shared  his  secret  thoughts,  thou  knowest,  he  said, 
O  Urban,  that  they  have  not  fallen  in  vain  ; 
For  by  this  virtuous  sacrifice  they  thinn'd 
Alcahman's  thousands  ;  and  his  broken  force, 
Exhausted  by  their  dear-bought  victory, 
Tum'd  back  from  Auria,  leaving  us  to  breathe 
Among  our  mountains  yet.     We  lack  not  here 
Good  hearts,  nor  valiant  hands.     What  walls  or  towers 
Or  battlements  are  like  these  fastnesses. 
These  rocks  and  glens  and  everlasting  hills  ? 
Give  but  that  Aurian  spirit,  and  the  Moors 
Will  spend  their  force  as  idly  on  these  holds, 
As  round  the  rocky  girdle  of  the  land 
The  wild  Cantabrian  billows  waste  their  rage. 


1  This  Ule,  which  is  repeated  by  Bleda,  rests  on  no  better 
authority  than  that  of  Abulcacim*.  which  may,  however,  be 
admitted,  so  far  as  to  show  that  it  was  a  prevalent  opinion  in 
his  time. 

Antonio  Galvam,  in  his  Traiado  dot  Descobrimentos  Antigoi 
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Give  but  that  spirit  I . .  Heaven  hath  given  it  m, 
If  Adosinda  thus,  as  from  the  dead. 
Be  granted  to  our  prayers  I 

And  who  ut  thoti« 
Said  Urban,  who  hast  taken  on  thyself 
This  rule  of  warlike  &ith  ?     Thy  countenance 
And  those  poor  weeds  bespeak  a  life  ere  thu 
Devoted  to  austere  observances. 

Roderick  replied,  I  am  a  sinful  man. 
One  who  in  solitude  hath  long  deplored 
A  life  mis-spent ;  but  never  bound  oy  vows. 
Till  Adosinda  taught  me  where  to  find 
Comfort,  and  how  to  work  forgiveness  ouL 
When  that  exalted  wonum  took  my  vow. 
She  caird  me  Maccahee ;  from  this  day  fbrth 
Be  that  my  earthly  name.     But  tell  me  now. 
Whom  shall  we  rouse  to  take  upon  hte  head 
The  crown  of  Spain  ?    Where  are  the  Gothic  CtMi  1 
Sacaru,  Theudemir,  Athanagild, 
All  who  survived  that  eight  days*  obstinate  fight. 
When  clogg'd  vdth  bodies  Chrysus  scarce  could  force 
Its  bloody  stream  along  ?  Witixa's  sons. 
Bad  offspring  of  a  stock  accurst,  I  know. 
Have  put  the  turban  on  their  recreant  heads. 
Where  are  your  own  Cantabrian  Lords  ?  I  ween, 
Eudon,  and  Pedro,  and  Pelayo  now 
Have  ceased  their  rivalry.     If  Pelayo  live. 
His  were  the  worthy  heart  and  rightfrd  hand 
To  wield  the  sceptre  and  the  sword  of  Spain. 

Odoar  and  Urban  eyed  him  while  he  spake. 
As  if  they  wonder'd  whose  the  tongue  might  be 
Familiar  thus  with  Chiefs  and  thoughts  of  state. 
They  scann'd  his  countenance,  but  not  a  trace 
Betray'd  the  Royal  Goth :  sunk  was  that  eye 
Of  sovereignty,  and  on  the  emaciate  cheek 
Had  penitence  and  anguish  deeply  drawn  ! 

Their  furrows  premature, .  .  forestalling  time. 
And  shedding  upon  thirty's  brow  more  snows 
Than  threescore  winters  in  their  natural  course 
Might  else  have  sprinkled  there.     It  seems  indeed 
That  thou  hast  pass'd  thy  days  in  solitude. 
Replied  the  Abbot,  or  thou  would'st  not  ask 
Of  things  so  long  gone  by.     Athanagild 
And  Theudemir  have  taken  on  their  necks 
The  yoke.     Sacaru  play'd  a  nobler  part. 
Long  within  Merida  did  he  withstand 
The  invader's  hot  assault ;  and  when  at  length. 
Hopeless  of  all  relief,  he  yielded  up 
The  gates,  disdaining  in  his  father's  land 
To  breathe  the  air  of  bondage,  with  a  fiew 
Found  foithful  till  the  last,  hidignantly 
Did  he  toward  the  ocean  bend  his  way. 
And  shaking  firom  his  feet  the  dust  of  Spain, 
Took  ship,  and  hoisted  sail  through  seas  unknown 
To  seek  for  freedom.  ^     Our  Cantabrian  Chiefr 
All  have  submitted,  but  the  wary  Moor 

e  Modfmoi,  relates  a  current  and  manifestly  fabulous  story, 
which  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to  Sacaru,  and  the  on». 
panions  of  his  emigration.  **  They  say,**  he  says,  **  that  it 
this  time,  a.  d.  1447,  a  Portuguese  ship  salting  out  of  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  was  carried  by  a  storm  much  farther  to 
the  west  than  she  had  intended,  and  came  to  an  Isluid  whsre 
there  were  seven  cities,  and  where  our  Ungaage  was  sfokea; 
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Punic  and  Roman,  Kelt,  and  Goth,  and  Greek : 
This  latter  tempest  comes  to  sweep  away 
All  proud  distinctions  which  commingling  blood 
And  time's  long  course  have  fkil*d  to  eflbce ;  and  now 
Perchance  it  is  the  will  of  Fate  to  rear 
Upon  the  soil  of  Spain  a  Spanish  throne, 
Restoring  in  Pelayo's  native  line 
The  sceptre  to  the  Spaniard. 

Go  thou,  then, 
And  seek  Pelayo  at  the  Conqueror*8  court 
Tell  him  the  mountaineers  are  unsubdued  ; 
The  precious  time  they  needed  hath  been  gain*d 
By  Auria's  sacrifice,  and  all  they  ask 
Is  him  to  guide  them  on.     In  Odoar*s  name 
And  Urban  *s,  tell  him  that  the  hour  is  come. 

Then  pausing  for  a  moment,  he  pursued. 
The  rule  which  thou  hast  taken  on  thyself 
Toledo  ratifies :  *tis  meet  for  Spain, 
And  as  the  will  divine,  to  be  received. 
Observed,  and  spread  abroad.     Come  hither  thou. 
Who  for  thyself  hast  chosen  the  good  part ; 
Let  me  lay  hands  on  thee,  and  consecrate 
Thy  life  unto  the  Lord. 

Me !  Roderick  cried ; 
Me  I  sinner  that  I  am  I . .  and  while  he  spake 
His  wither*d  cheek  grew  paler,  and  his  limbs 
Shook.     As  thou  gocst  among  the  infidels. 
Pursued  the  Primate,  many  thou  wilt  find 
Fallen  fh)m  the  fidth ;  by  weakness  some  betray'd. 
Some  led  astray  by  baser  hope  of  gain. 
And  haply  too  by  ill  example  led 
Of  those  in  whom  they  trusted.     Tct  have  these 
Their  lonely  hours,  when  sorrow,  or  the  touch 
Of  sickness,  and  that  aweftil  power  divine 
Which  hath  its  dwelling  in  the  heart  of  man. 
Life  of  hb  soul,  his  monitor  and  judge. 
Move  them  with  silent  impulse ;  but  they  look 
For  help,  and  finding  none  to  succour  them. 
The  irrevocable  moment  passeth  by. 
Therefore,  my  brother,  in  the  name  of  Christ 
Thus  I  lay  hands  on  thee,  that  in  His  name 
Thou  with  His  gracious  promises  raay*st  raise 
The  fkllen,  and  comfOTt  those  that  are  in  needi 
And  bring  salvation  to  the  penitent 
Mow,  brother,  go  thy  way  :  the  peace  of  God 
Be  with  thee,  and  his  blessing  prosper  us ! 


V. 
RODERICK  AND  SIVERIAN. 

Between  St  Felix  and  the  regal  seat 
Of  Abdalazis,  ancient  Cordoba, 

before  were  a  better  race,  always  praised  and  feared  and 
respected  by  the  Romans,  loyal  and  faithful  and  true  and 
reasonable :  and  if  the  Goths  afterwards  were  worthy  of  any 
estimation,  they  became  so  here :  for  as  plants  lose  their  bit- 
terness and  improve  by  being  planted  and  translated  into  a 
good  soil  (as  is  said  of  peaches),  so  does  a  good  land  change 
its  inhabitants,  and  of  rustic  and  barbarous  make  them 
polished  and  Yirtuous. 

**  The  Moors  did  not  say  that  they  came  against  the 
Christians,  but  against  the  Goths,  who  had  usurped  Spain ; 
and  it  appears  that  to  the  people  of  the  land  it  mattered  little 


Lay  many  a  long  dayls  joamey  biterpoaM ; 
And  many  a  moohtain  range  hath  Roderick  croit, 
And  many  a  lovely  vale,  ere  he  beheld 
Where  Betls,  winding  through  the  unbounded  lihfai, 
Roird  his  miOestic  waters.     There  at  eve. 
Entering  an  inn,  he  took  his  humble  seat 
With  other  travellers  round  tjie  crackling  hearth, 
AVhere  heath  and  cistus  gave  their  flagrant  flame. 
That  flame  no  longer,  as  in  other  times, 
Lit  up  the  countenance  of  easy  mirth 
And  light  discourse :  the  talk  which  now  went  itmnd 
Was  of  the  grief  that  press*d  on  every  heart ; 
Of  Spain  subdued  ;  the  sceptre  of  the  Goths 
Broken  ;  their  nation  and  their  name  ei&ced ; 
Slaughter  and  mourning,  which  had  left  no  house 
Unvhdted  ;  and  shame,  which  set  its  mailc 
On  every  Spaniard's  flice.     One  who  had  seen 
His  sons  fldl  bravely  at  his  side,  bewail'd 
The  unhappy  chance  which,  rescuing  him  flram  death, 
Left  him  the  hist  of  all  his  &mily  ; 
Yet  he  r^oiced  to  think  that  none  who  drew 
,  Their  blood  from  him  remained  to  wear  the  ftike. 
Be  at  the  miscreant's  beck,  and  propagate 
A  breed  of  slaves  to  serve  them.     Here  sate  one 
Who  told  of  fair  possessions  lost,  and  babes 
To  goodly  fortunes  bom,  of  all  bereft. 
Another  for  a  virgin  daughter  moum*d, 
The  lewd  barbarian's  spoO.     A  fourth  had  seen 
His  only  child  forsake  him  in  his  age. 
And  for  a  Moor  renounce  her  hope  in  Clnrlst. 
His  was  the  heaviest  grief  of  all,  he  said ; 
And  clenching  as  he  spake  his  hoary  locks. 
He  cursed  King  Roderick's  sout 

Oh  curse  him  not ! 
Roderick  exclaim'd,  all  shuddering  as  he  spake. 
Oh,  for  the  love  of  Jesus,  curse  him  not  I 
SufiElcient  is  the  dreadful  load  of  guilt 
That  lies  upon  his  miserable  soul  I  • 

O  brother,  do  not  curse  that  sinfld  soul. 
Which  Jesus  sufFler'd  on  the  cross  to  save ! 

But  then  an  old  man,  who  had  sate  thus  kng 
A  silent  listener,  fW)m  his  seat  arose. 
And  moving  round  to  Roderick  took  his  hand ; 
Christ  bless  thee,  brother,  for  that  Christian  speech. 
He  said ;  and  shame  on  me  that  any  tongue 
Readier  than  mine  was  found  to  utter  It  1 
His  own  emotion  fiU'd  him  while  he  spake. 
So  that  he  did  not  feel  how  Roderick's  hand 
Shook  like  a  palsied  limb ;  and  none  could  see 
How,  at  his  well-known  voice,  the  countenance 
Of  that  poor  traveller  suddenly  was  changed. 
And  sunk  with  deadlier  paleness ;  for  the  flame 
Was  spent,  and  from  behind  him,  on  the  wall 
High  himg,  the  lamp  with  feeble  glimmering  play*d. 

whether  they  were  under  Goths  or  Moors ;  or  indeed  it 
might  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  they  preferred  the  Moors, 
not  only  because  all  new  things  and  changes  would  be  plea** 
ing,  but  because  they  were  exasperated  against  the  Goths  fcr 
what  they  had  done  against  the  Christfans,  (i.  e.  the  Catbo- 
licks,)  and  for  the  bad  gOTemment  of  King  Witlsa." 

"  You  are  not  to  think,"  says  the  Chronicler,  **  that  Cooot 
Don  Julian  and  the  Bishop  Don  Orpas  came  of  the  lineaft 
of  the  Goths,  but  of  the  lineage  of  the  Ccaars,  and  therelbct 
they  were  not  grieved  that  the  good  lineage  ibould  be  de* 
stroyed. "—Cftr.  del  K.  D.  Rodrigo,  p.  i.  c.  218. 
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Oh  it  is  ever  thus  I  the  old  man  pursued. 
The  crimes  aud  woes  of  universal  Spain 
Are  charged  on  him ;  and  curses  which  should  aim 
At  living  heads,  pursue  beyond  the  grave 
His  poor  unhappy  soul  I  As  if  his  sin 
Had  wrought  the  fall  of  our  old  monarchy ! 
As  if  the  Musselmen  in  their  career 
Would  ne'er  have  overleapt  the  gulph  which  parts 
Iberia  from  the  Mauritanian  shore, 
If  Julian  had  not  beckoned  them  I . . .  Alas  I 
The  evils  which  drew  on  our  overthrow, 
Would  soon  by  other  means  have  wrought  their  end. 
Though  Julian's  daughter  should  have  lived  and  died 
A  virgin  vow*d  and  veil'd. 

Touch  not  on  that. 
Shrinking  with  inward  shiverings  at  the  thought. 
The  penitent  exclaim'd.     Oh,  if  thou  lovest 
The  soul  of  Roderick,  touch  not  on  that  deed  I 
God  in  his  mercy  may  forgive  it  him. 
But  human  tongue  must  never  speak  his  name 
Without  reproach  and  utter  infamy. 
For  that  abhorred  act     Even  thou . . .  But  here 
Siverian  taking  up  the  word,  brake  off 
Unwittingly  the  incautious  speech.     Even  I, 
Quoth  he,  who  nursed  him  in  his  fother's  hall, . . 
Even  I  can  only  for  that  deed  of  shame 
Offer  in  agony  my  secret  prayers. 
But  Spain  hath  witness'd  other  crimes  as  foul : 
Have  we  not  seen  Favila*si  shameless  wife, 
Throned  in  Witiza's  ivory  car,  parade 
Our  towns  with  regal  pageantry,  and  bid 
The  murderous  tyrant  in  her  husband's  blood 
Dip  his  adulterous  hand  ?  Did  we  not  see 
Pelayo,  by  that  bloody  king's  pursuit. 
And  that  unnatural  mother,  from  the  land 
With  open  outcry,  like  an  outlaw'd  thief, 
Hunted  ?     And  saw  ye  not  ThcodoAred, 


>  Barriof,  taking  a  puniter'i  licence  in  orthography,  playi 
upon  the  name  of  Pelajro'i  father :  — 

.  .  .  .  "  del  gran  FaTila  (que  centella 
lignifica)  Pelayo,  marclal  llama, 
reitauro  el  Leonei  reyno  con  aquella 
lua  que  alcanso  la  victorioM  rama.'* 

Cora  de  lat  Musas,  p.  103. 

*  For  thii  Tact  there  ii  the  unquettionable  tettimony  of 
Icidonis  Pacenitit.  "  Per  idem  temput  in  £ra  73A,  anno  im- 
perii ejui  9,  Arabum  07.  Alxialaiis  omnem  Hifpaniam  per 
trei  annos  sub  centuario  jugo  pacincani,  cum  Illipali  dlYi- 
tiis  et  honorura  fascibuj  cum  Regina  Hispanic  in  conjugio 
copulata.  Alias  Regum  ac  Principura  pellicatas,  et  impru- 
denter  distractas  awtuaret,  seditione  tuorimi  fiscta,  orationi 
Inktans,  consilio  Ajub,  occiditur ;  atque  eo  Hispaniam  retl- 
neiite,  mense  implcto,  Alahor  in  regno  Hesperia  per  prind- 
palia  jussa  succedit,  cui  de  morte  Abdallaziz  ita  edicitur,  ut 
quasi  consilio  Egilonis  Regiae  conjugis  quondam  Ruderici 
regis,  quam  sibi  sociaberat,  jugum  Arabirum  a  sua  cervice 
conaretur  avertere,  et  rcgnum  in  vasum  Iliberise  siblmet  re- 
temptare." — F.spaHa  Sagrada,  t.  viii.  30S. 

Florez  relates  the  story  in  the  words  of  the  old  translation 
of  an  Arabic  original  imputed  to  Rasis.  "  When  Belasin,  the 
ion  of  Musa,  remained  for  Lord  of  Spain,  and  had  ordered 
his  alTairs  right  well,  they  told  him  tidings  of  Ulaca,  who  had 
been  the  wife  of  King  D.  Rodrigo,  that  she  was  a  right 
worthy  dame,  and  right  beautiful,  and  of  a  great  lineage,  and 
that  she  was  a  native  of  Africa  ;  whereupon  he  sent  for  her, 
and  ordered  that  beasts  should  be  given  her,  and  much 


As  through  the  streets  I  guided  his  dark  steps, 

Roll  mournfully  toward  the  noon-day  sun 

His  blank  and  senseless  eye-balls  ?     Spain  saw  this, 

And  suffered  it  I ...  I  seek  not  to  excuse 

The  sin  of  Roderick.     Jesu,  who  beholds 

The  burning  tears  I  shed  in  solitude, 

Knows  how  I  plead  for  him  In  midnight  prayer. 

But  if,  when  he  victoriously  revenged 

The  wrongs  of  Chindasuintho*s  house,  his  sword 

Had  not  for  mercy  tum'd  aside  its  edge. 

Oh  what  a  day  of  glory  had  there  been 

Upon  the  banks  of  Chrysus  t  Curse  not  him. 

Who  in  that  fatal  conflict  to  the  last 

So  valiantly  maintained  his  country's  cause ; 

But  if  your  sorrow  needs  must  have  its  vent 

In  curses,  let  your  imprecations  strike 

The  caitiflih  who,  when  Roderick*s  homed  helm 

Rose  eminent  amid  the  thickest  fight. 

Betraying  him  who  spared  and  trusted  them. 

Forsook  their  King,  their  Country,  and  their  God, 

And  gave  the  Moor  his  conquest 

Ay  I  they  said. 
These  were  Witiza's  hatefiil  progeny ; 
And  in  an  evil  hour  the  unhappy  King 
Had  spared  the  viperous  brood.  With  that  they  talk*d 
How  Sisibert  and  Ehba  through  the  land 
Guided  the  foe :  and  Orpas,  who  had  cast 
The  mitre  from  his  renegado  brow. 
Went  with  the  armies  of  the  infidels ; 
And  how  in  Hispalis,  even  where  his  hands 
Had  minister'd  so  oft  the  bread  of  life. 
The  circumcised  apostate  did  not  stiame 
To  shew  in  open  day  his  turban'd  head. 
The  Queen  too,  Egilona,  one  exclaim'd  ; 
Was  she  not  married  to  the  enemy, 
The  Moor,  the  Misbeliever  ?  >  What  a  heart 
Were  hers,  that  she  could  pride  and  plume  herself 


property,  and  men-servants,  and  maid-servants,  and  all 
things  that  she  could  require,  till  she  could  come  to  him. 
And  they  brought  her  unto  him,  and  when  he  saw  her,  be 
was  well  pleased  with  her,  and  said,  Ulaca,  tell  me  of  thy 
aflUrs,  and  conceal  nothing  from  me ;  for  thou  knowest  I 
may  do  with  thee  according  to  my  will,  being  my  captive. 
And  when  she  heard  this,  it  increased  the  grief  which  she  had 
in  her  heart,  and  her  sorrow  was  such,  that  she  had  well  nigh 
fallen  dead  to  the  ground,  and  she  replied  weeping  and  said. 
Baron,  what  wouldst  thou  know  more  of  my  affairs  ?  For 
doth  not  all  the  world  know,  that  I,  a  young  damsel,  Iwing 
married  with  KingD.  Rodrigo,  was  with  him  Lady  of  Spain, 
and  dwelt  In  honour  and  In  all  pleasure,  more  than  I  de- 
served ;  and  therefore  It  was  God's  will  that  they  should  en- 
dure no  longer.  And  now  I  am  in  dishonour  greater  than 
ever  was  dame  of  such  high  state:  For  I  am  plundered,  and 
have  not  a  single  palm  of  inheritance ;  and  I  am  a  captive, 
and  brought  Into  bondage.  I  also  have  been  mistress  of  all 
the  land  that  I  behold.  Therefore,  Sir,  have  pity  upon  my 
misfortunes ;  and  in  respect  of  the  great  lineage  which  you 
know  to  be  mine,  suffer  not  that  wrong  or  violence  be  offered 
me  by  any  one ;  and,  Sir,  if  It  be  your  grace  you  will  ransom 
me.  There  aro  men  I  know  who  would  take  compassion  on 
me,  and  give  you  for  me  a  great  sum.  And  Behuin  said  to 
her.  Be  certain  that  so  long  as  I  live,  you  shall  never  go  from 
my  bouse.  And  Ulaca  said.  What  then.  Sir,  would  you  do 
with  me?  and  Belaxin  said,  I  will  that  you  should  remain  hi 
my  house,  and  there  you  shall  be  free  f\rom  all  wretchednett , 
with  my  other  wives.  And  she  said.  In  an  evil  day  was  I 
bom,  if  It  Is  to  be  true  that  I  have  been  wife  of  the  honoured 
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To  rank  among  his  herd  of  concubines, 

Having  been  what  she  had  been  I  And  who  could  say 

How  &r  domestic  wrongs  and  discontent 

Had  wrought  upon  the  King  1 ...  Hereat  the  old  man. 

Raising  beneath  the  knit  and  curly  brow 

His  mournful  eyes,  replied,  This  I  can  tell. 

That  that  unquiet  spirit  and  unblest. 

Though  Roderick  never  told  his  sorrows,  drove 

Rusilla  fh>m  the  palace  of  her  son. 

She  could  not  bear  to  see  his  generous  mind 

Wither  beneath  the  unwholesome  influence. 

And  cankering  at  the  core.     And  I  know  well. 

That  oft  when  she  deplored  his  barren  bed. 

The  thought  of  £gilona*s  qualities 

Came  like  a  bitter  medicine  for  her  grief. 

And  to  the  extinction  of  her  husband's  line, 

Sad  consolation,  reconcUed  her  heart. 

But  Roderick,while  they  communed  thus,  had  ceased 
To  hear,  such  painfulest  anxiety 
The  sight  of  that  old  venerable  man 
Awoke.    A  sickening  fear  came  over  him : 
The  hope  which  led  him  from  his  hermitage 


king  of  Spain,  and  now  have  to  live  In  a  itranger's  house  a« 
the  concubine  and  captive  of  another  1  And  I  swear  unto 
God.  whose  pleasure  ft  Is  to  dismay  me  thus,  that  I  will  rather 
seek  my  own  death  as  soon  as  I  can ;  for  I  will  endure  no 
more  misery,  seeing  that  by  death  I  can  escape  it.  And  when 
Belasin  saw  that  she  thus  lamented,  he  said  to  her.  Good 
dame,  think  not  that  we  have  concubines,  but  by  our  law  we 
may  have  seven  wives,  if  we  can  maintain  them,  and  therefore 
you  shall  be  my  wife,  like  each  of  the  others  ;  and  all  things 
which  your  law  requires  that  a  man  should  do  for  his  wife, 
will  I  do  for  you ;  and  therefore  you  have  no  cause  to  la- 
ment ;  and  be  sure  that  I  will  do  you  much  honour,  and  will 
make  all  who  love  me  serve  and  honour  you,  and  you  shall 
be  mistress  of  all  my  wives.  To  this  she  made  answer  and 
said.  Sir,  offer  me  no  violence  concerning  my  law,  but  let  me 
live  as  a  Christian :  And  to  this  Belasin  was  nothing  loth, 
and  he  granted  It,  and  his  marriage  was  performed  with  her 
according  to  the  law  of  the  Moors ;  and  every  day  be  liked 
ber  more,  and  did  her  such  honour  that  greater  could  not  he. 
And  It  befell  that  Belasin  being  one  day  with  Ulaca,  she  said 
to  him.  Sir,  do  not  think  It  111  if  I  tell  you  of  a  thing  in 
which  you  do  not  act  as  if  you  knew  the  custom.  And  he 
said.  Wherein  is  it  that  I  err  ?  Sir,  said  she,  because  you 
have  no  crown,  for  no  one  was  ever  conBrmed  in  Spain,  ex- 
cept he  had  a  crown  upon  his  head.  He  said.  This  which 
you  say  Is  nothing,  for  we  have  It  not  of  our  lineage,  neither 
Is  it  our  custom  to  wear  a  crown.  She  said,  many  good  rea- 
8(ms  ar«rthere  why  a  crown  Is  of  use,  and  It  would  Injure  you 
nothing,  but  be  well  for  you.  and  when  you  should  wear 
your  crown  upon  your  head,  God  would  know  you  and  others 
also  by  it :  And  she  said.  You  would  look  full  comely  with  It, 
and  It  would  t>e  great  nobleness  to  you,  and  bo  right  fitting, 
and  you  should  wear  in  it  certain  stones,  which  will  be  good 
for  you,  and  avail  you.  And  in  a  short  time  afterwards  Be- 
lasin went  to  dwell  at  Seville,  and  he  carried  Ulaca  with  him, 
and  she  took  of  her  gold,  and  of  her  pearls,  and  of  her  pre- 
cious stones,  which  she  had  many  and  good,  and  made  him 
the  noblest  crown  that  ever  was  seen  by  man,  and  gave  it 
him,  and  bade  him  take  it,  and  place  It  where  It  should  be 
well  kept ;  and  Ulaca,  a*  the  was  a  woman  of  understanding 
and  prudence,  ordered  her  affairs  as  well  as  Belasin,  so  that 
be  loved  her  much,  and  did  great  honour  to  her,  and  did 
many  of  those  things  which  she  desired ;  so  that  he  was  well 
pleased  with  the  Christians,  and  did  them  much  good,  and 
showed  favour  unto  them."—Manoritu  de  las  Rtynas  CatAo- 
Ueas,  i.  p.  2B. 


Now  seem'd  for  ever  gone,  for  well  he  knew 
Nothing  but  death  could  break  the  tie«  which  boun 
That  faithful  servant  to  his  father's  house. 
She  then  for  whose  forgiveness  he  had  yeam'd. 
Who  in  her  blessing  would  have  given  and  found 
The  peace  of  Heaven, . .  she  then  was  to  the  gnve 
Gone  down  disconsolate  at  last ;  in  this 
Of  all  the  woes  of  her  unhappy  life 
Unhappiest,  that  she  did  not  live  to  see 
God  had  vouchsafed  repentance  to  her  child. 
But  then  a  hope  arose  that  yet  she  lived ; 
The  weighty  cause  which  led  Siverian  here 
Might  draw  him  fh)m  her  side ;  better  to  know 
The  worst  than  fear  it     And  with  that  he  bent 
Over  the  embers,  and  with  head  half  raised 
Aslant,  and  shadow'd  by  his  hand,  be  said. 
Where  is  King  Roderick's  mother  ?  lives  she  still  ? 

God  hath  upheld  her,  the  old  man  replied ; 
She  bears  this  last  and  heaviest  of  her  griefs. 
Not  as  she  bore  her  husband's  wrongs,  when  hope 
And  her  indignant  heart  supported  her ; 
But  patienUy,  like  one  who  finds  from  Heaven 


"  The  issue  of  this  was  fatal  to  Abdalasiz.  In  Albucacim 
history.  It  is  said  that  be  was  converted  by  this  Cliriit  ji 
wife,  and  for  that  reason  put  to  death  by  his  father.  Otbn 
have  supposed  that  by  means  of  her  influence  he  was  endei 
vouring  to  make  himself  King  of  Spain,  indefiendi-nt  of  th 
Caliph.  A  characteristic  circumstance  is  added.  Egilona  »j 
very  desirous  to  convert  her  husband,  and  that  she  might  a 
least  obtain  from  him  some  mark  of  outward  n^specf  for  be 
images,  made  the  door  of  the  apartment,  in  which  sbf  kfp 
them,  so  low,  that  he  could  not  enter  without  twwiuf."- 
nieda,  p.  S14. 

"  Deixam  a  Abdalasls,  que  de  Bellona 

Mamara  o  leite,  por  Rector  da  Hesperia ; 
Este  casa  co  a  inciyta  l-'gllona, 

Mulhur  de  Dom  Rodrigo,  (o  gram  miseria  I) 
Tomou  Coroa  de  ouro,  e  a  Matrona 

Lhe  deu  para  a  tomar  larga  materia, 
Foi  uotado  a  miscra  raynha 
Casarse  com  hum  Mouro  tam  asinha.** 

Datrufcam  de  Espankat  p-  237 

The  character  of  this  Queen  Is  beautifully  conceived  b; 
the  author  of  Count  Julian :  — 

**  Beaming  with  virtue  Inaccessible 
Stood  Egiiona ;  for  her  lord  she  lived. 
And  for  the  heavens  that  raised  her  sphere  so  high : 
All  thoughts  were  on  her  —  all  beside  her  own. 
Negligent  as  the  blossoms  of  the  field. 
Arrayed  in  candour  and  simplicity. 
Before  her  path  she  heard  the  streams  of  Joy 
Murmur  her  name  in  all  their  cadences. 
Saw  them  In  every  scene,  in  light,  in  shade. 
Reflect  her  image ;  but  acknowledged  them 
Hers  most  complete  when  flowing  from  her  most. 
All  things  in  want  of  her,  herself  of  none. 
Pomp  and  dominion  lay  beneath  her  feet 
Unfelt  and  unregarded :  now  behold 
The  earthly  passions  war  against  the  heavenly ! 
Pride  against  love ;  ambition  and  revenge 
Against  devotion  and  compliancy  — 
Her  glorious  beams  adversity  hath  blunted. 
And  coming  nearer  to  our  quiet  view. 
The  original  clay  of  coarse  mortality 
Hardens  and  flaws  around  her." 
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A  comfort  which  the  world  can  neither  give 
Nor  take  away. . . .  Roderick  inquired  no  more ; 
He  breathed  a  silent  prayer  in  gratitude, 
Then  wrapt  his  cloak  around  him,  and  lay  down 
Where  he  might  weep  unseen. 

When  morning  came, 
Earliest  of  all  the  travellers  he  went  forth, 
And  lingerM  for  Siverian  by  the  way, 
Beside  a  fountain,  where  the  constant  foil 
Of  water  its  perpetual  gurgling  made. 
To  the  wayforing  or  the  musing  man 
Sweetest  of  all  sweet  sounds.    The  Christian  hand. 
Whose  general  charity  for  man  and  beast 
Built  it  in  better  times,  had  with  a  cross 
Of  well-hewn  stone  crested  the  pious  work. 
Which  now  the  misbelievers  had  cast  down. 
And  broken  in  the  dust  it  lay  defiled. 
Roderick  beheld  it  lying  at  his  feet. 
And  gathering  reverently  the  fhigments  up, 
Placed  them  within  the  cistern,  and  restored 
With  careful  collocation  its  dear  form, . . 
So  might  the  waters,  like  a  crystal  shrine. 
Preserve  it  from  pollution.     Kneeling  then. 
O'er  the  memorial  of  redeeming  love 
He  bent,  and  mingled  with  the  fount  his  tears. 
And  pour*d  his  spirit  to  the  Crucified. 

A  Moor  came  by,  and  seeing  him,  exclaim*d, 
Ah,  KaiTer  I  worshipper  of  wood  and  stone, 
God's  curse  confound  thee  1  And  as  Roderick  tum'd 
His  face,  the  miscreant  spum'd  him  with  his  foot 
Between  the  eyes.     The  indignant  King  arose. 
And  feird  him  to  the  ground.     But  then  the  Moor 
Drew  forth  his  dagger,  rifling  as  he  cried. 
What,  darest  thou,  thou  infidel  and  slave. 
Strike  a  believer  ?  and  he  aim'd  a  blow 
At  Roderick's  breast  But  Roderick  caught  his  arm. 
And  closed,  and  wrench'd  the  dagger  (W)m  his  hold,. . 
Such  timely  strength  did  those  emaciate  limbs 
From  indignation  draw, . .  and  in  his  neck 
With  mortal  stroke  he  drove  the  avenging  steel 
Hilt  deep.     Then,  as  the  thirsty  sand  drank  in 
The  expiring  miscreant's  blood,  he  look'd  around 
In  sudden  apprehension,  lest  the  Moors 
Had  seen  them ;  but  Siverian  was  in  sight,  ' 
The  only  traveller,  and  he  smote  his  mule 
And  hasten'd  up.     Ah,  brother !  said  the  old  man. 
Thine  is  a  spirit  of  the  ancient  mould  ! 
And  would  to  God  a  thousand  men  like  thee 
Had  fought  at  Roderick's  side  on  that  last  day 
When  treason  overpower'd  him  I     Now,  alas ! 
A  manly  Gothic  heart  doth  ill  accord 
With  these  unhappy  times.     Come,  let  us  hide 
This  carrion,  while  the  favouring  hour  permits. 

So  saying  he  alighted.     Soon  they  scoop'd 
Amid  loo!«e-lying  sand  a  hasty  grave. 
And  levell'd  over  it  the  easy  soil. 
Father,  said  Roderick,  as  they  joumey'd  on. 
Let  this  thing  be  a  seal  and  sacrament 
Of  truth  between  us :  Wherefore  should  there  be 
Concealment  between  two  right  Gothic  hearts 
In  evil  days  like  ours  ?    What  thou  hast  seen 
Is  but  the  first  fruit  of  the  sacrifice. 
Which  on  this  ii\jured  and  polluted  soil, 
As  on  a  bloody  altar,  I  have  sworn 


To  offer  to  insulted  Heaven  for  Spain, 

Her  vengeance  and  her  expiation.     This 

Was  but  a  hasty  act,  by  sudden  wrong 

Provoked  :  but  I  am  bound  for  Cordoba, 

On  weighty  mission  from  Yisonia  sent. 

To  breathe  into  Pelayo's  ear  a  voice 

Of  spirit-stirring  power,  which  like  the  trump 

Of  the  Arch-angel,  shall  awake  dead  Spain. 

The  northern  mountaineers  are  unsubdued ; 

They  call  upon  Pelayo  for  their  chief; 

Odoar  and  Urban  tell  him  that  the  hour 

Is  come.    Thou  too,  I  ween,  old  man,  art  charged 

With  no  light  errand,  or  thou  wouldst  not  now 

Have  left  tiic  ruins  dT  thy  master's  house. 

Who  art  thou  ?  cried  Siverian,  as  he  search'd 
The  wan  and  wither'd  features  of  the  King. 
The  fece  is  of  a  stranger,  but  thy  voice 
Disturbs  me  like  a  dream. 

Roderick  replied, 
Thou  seest  me  as  I  am, . .  a  stranger ;  one 
Whose  fortunes  in  the  general  wreck  were  lost, 
His  name  and  lineage  utterly  extinct. 
Himself  in  mercy  spared,  surviving  all ; . . 
In  mercy,  that  the  bitter  cup  might  heal 
A  soul  diiseased.     Now,  having  cast  the  slough 
Of  old  offences,  thou  beholdest  me 
A  man  new  bom ;  in  second  baptism  named. 
Like  those  who  in  Judea  bravely  raised 
Against  the  Heathen's  impious  tyranny 
The  banner  of  Jehovah,  Maccabee ; 
So  call  me.    In  that  name  hath  Urban  laid 
His  consecrating  hands  upon  my  head ; 
And  in  that  name  have  I  myself  for  Spain 
Devoted.     Tell  me  now  why  thou  art  sent 
To  Cordoba ;  for  sure  thou  goest  not 
An  idle  gaxer  to  the  Conqueror's  court 

Thou  judgest  well,  the  old  man  replied.     I  too 
Seek  the  Cantabrian  Prince,  the  hope  of  Spain, 
With  other  tidings  charged,  for  other  end 
Design'd,  yet  such  as  well  may  work  with  thine. 
My  noble  Mistress  sends  me  to  avert 
The  shame  that  threats  his  house.     The  renegade 
Numacian,  he  who  for  the  infidels 
Oppresses  Gegio,  insolently  woos 
His  sister.     Moulded  in  a  wicked  womb. 
The  unworthy  Guisla  hath  inherited 
Her  Mother's  leprous  taint ;  and  willingly 
She  to  the  circumcised  and  upstart  slave. 
Disdaining  all  admonishment,  gives  car. 
The  Lady  Gaudiosa  sees  in  this. 
With  the  quick  foresight  of  maternal  care. 
The  impending  danger  to  her  husband's  house. 
Knowing  his  generous  spirit  ne'er  will  brook 
The  base  alliance.    Guisla  lewdly  sets 
His  will  at  nought ;  but  that  vile  renegade. 
From  hatred,  and  from  avarice,  and  from  fear, 
Will  seek  the  extinction  of  Pelayo's  line. 
This  too  my  venerable  Mistress  sees ; 
Wherefore  these  valiant  and  high-minded  dames 
Send  me  to  Cordoba ;  that  if  the  Prince 
Cannot  by  timely  interdiction  stop 
The  irrevocable  act  of  infamy. 
He  may  at  least  to  his  own  safety  look, 
Being  timely  wam'd. 
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Thy  Mistress  sqjoums  then 
Vnth  Gaudiosa,  in  Pelayo^s  hall  ? 
Said  Roderick.    *Tis  her  natural  home,  r^oin'd 
Siverian :  Chindasuintho's  royal  race 
Have  ever  shared  one  lot  of  weal  or  woe : 
And  she  who  hath  beheld  her  own  fair  shoot. 
The  goodly  summit  of  that  ancient  tree, 
Struck  by  Heaven's  bolt,  seeks  shelter  now  beneath 
The  only  branch  of  its  migestic  stem 
That  still  survives  the  storm. 

Thus  they  pursued 
Their  journey,  each  from  other  gathering  store 
For  thought,  with  many  a  silent  interval 
Of  mournful  meditation,  till  they  saw 
The  temples  and  the  towers  of  Cordoba 
Shining  miOcstic  in  the  light  of  eve. 
Before  them  Betis  roU'd  his  glittering  stream, 
In  many  a  silvery  winding  traced  afar 
Amid  the  ample  plain.     Behind  the  walls 
And  stately  piles  which  crown'd  its  margin,  rich 
With  olives,  and  with  sunny  slope  of  vines. 
And  many  a  lovely  hamlet  interspersed, 
Whose  citron  bowers  were  once  the  abode  of  peace, 
Height  above  height,  receding  hills  were  seen 
Imbued  with  evening  hues ;  and  over  all 
The  summits  of  the  dark  sierra  rose. 
Lifting  their  heads  amid  the  silent  sky. 
The  traveller  who  with  a  heart  at  ease 
Had  seen  the  goodly  vision,  would  have  loved 
To  linger,  seeking  with  insatiate  sight 
To  treasure  up  its  image,  deep  impressed, 
A  joy  for  years  to  come.    O  Cordoba, 
Exclaim'd  the  old  man,  how  princely  are  thy  towers, 
How  fair  thy  vales,  thy  hills  how  beautiful  I 
The  sun  who  sheds  on  thee  his  parting  smiles 
Sees  not  in  all  his  wide  career  a  scene 
Lovelier,  nor  more  exuberantly  blest 
By  bounteous  earth  and  heaven.    The  very  gales 
Of  Eden  waft  not  from  the  immortal  bowers 
Odours  to  sense  more  exquisite,  than  these 
Which,  breathing  from  thy  groves  and  gardens,  now 
Recall  in  me  such  thoughts  of  bitterness. 
The  time  has  been  when  happy  was  their  lot 
Who  had  their  birthright  here ;  but  happy,  now 
Are  they  who  to  thy  bosom  are  gone  home. 
Because  they  feel  not  in  their  graves  the  feet 
That  trample  upon  Spain.     'Tis  well  that  age 
Hath  made  me  like  a  child,  that  I  can  weep : 
My  heart  would  else  have  broken,  overcharged. 
And  I,  folse  servant,  should  lie  down  to  rest 
Before  my  work  is  done. 

Hard  by  their  path, 
A  little  way  without  the  walls,  there  stood 
An  edifice,  whereto,  as  by  a  spell, 
Siverian's  heart  was  drawn.     Brother,  quoth  he, 
^Tis  like  the  urgency  of  our  return 
Will  brook  of  no  retardment ;  and  this  spot 


1  I  have  ventured  to  borrow  thU  expression  from  the  tra- 
gedy of  Count  Julian.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  passage 
in  which  it  occurs. 

**  AbdalaxiM.  Thou  lovest  still  thy  country  ? 

*'  JulUm.  Abdalaxis, 

All  men  with  human  feelings  lore  their  country. 

Not  the  high-bom  or  wealthy  man  alone. 


It  were  a  sin  if  I  shoald  pass,  and  leave 
Unvisited.  Beseech  you  turn  with  me. 
The  while  I  offer  up  one  duteous  prayer. 

Roderick  made  no  reply.     He  had  not  dared 
To  turn  his  face  toward  those  walls ;  but  now 
He  followed  where  the  old  man  led  the  way. 
Lord  I  in  his  heart  the  silent  sufferer  said. 
Forgive  my  feeble  soul,  which  would  have  shrunk 
From  this, . .  for  what  am  I  that  I  should  put 
The  bitter  cup  aside  I    O  let  my  shame 
And  anguish  be  accepted  in  thy  sight  I 


VL 

RODERICK  IN  TIMES  PAST. 

The  mansion  whitherward  they  went,  was  one 

Which  in  his  youth  Theodofred  had  built : 

Thither  had  he  brought  home  in  happy  hour 

His  blooming  bride ;  there  fondled  on  his  knee 

The  lovely  boy  she  bore  him.    Close  heside, 

A  temple  to  that  Saint  he  reared,  who  first. 

As  old  tradition  tells,  proclaim'd  to  Spain 

The  gospel-tidings ;  and  in  health  and  youth. 

There  mindful  of  mortality,  he  saw 

His  sepulchre  prepared.    Witiza  took 

For  his  adulterous  leman  and  himself 

The  stately  pile :  but  to  that  sepulchre* 

When  from  captivity  and  darkness  death 

Enlarged  him,  was  Theodofred  consigned ; 

For  that  unhappy  woman,  wasting  then 

Beneath  a  mortal  malady,  at  heart 

Was  smitten,  and  the  Tyrant  at  her  prayer 

This  poor  and  tardy  restitution  made. 

Soon  the  repentant  sinner  follow'd  him ; 

And  calling  on  Pelayo  ere  she  died. 

For  his  own  wrongs,  and  for  his  &ther*s  death. 

Implored  forgiveness  of  her  absent  child, . . 

If  it  were  possible  he  could  forgive 

Crimes  black  as  hers,  she  said.     And  by  the  pangs 

Of  her  remorse, . .  by  her  last  agonies, . . 

The  unutterable  horrors  of  her  death, . . 

And  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  on  the  cross 

For  sinners  given,  did  she  beseech  his  prayers 

In  aid  of  her  most  miserable  soul. 

Thus  mingling  sudden  shrieks  with  hopeless  vows, 

And  uttering  fianticly  Pelayo's  name. 

And  crying  out  for  mercy  in  despair. 

Here  had  she  made  her  dreadful  end,  and  here 

Her  wretched  body  was  deposited. 

That  presence  seem'd  to  desecrate  the  place : 

Thenceforth  the  usurper  shunn*d  it  with  the  heart 

Of  conscious  guilt ;  nor  could  Rusilla  bear 

These  groves  and  bowers,  which,  like  funereal  shades, 

Oppressed  her  with  their  monumental  forms : 

One  day  of  bitter  and  severe  delight,  > 


Who  looks  upon  his  children,  each  one  led 
By  its  gay  hand-maid,  from  the  high  alcove. 
And  hears  them  once  a  day ;  not  only  he 
Who  hath  forgotten,  when  his  guest  inquires 
The  name  of  some  far  village  all  bis  own ; 
Whose  rivers  bound  the  province,  and  whose  hills 
Touch  the  last  cloud  upon  the  level  sky : 
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When  Roderick  cune  for  vengeance,  she  endured. 
And  then  for  ever  left  her  hridal  halls. 

Oh  when  I  last  beheld  yon  princely  pile, 
Exclaim'd  Siverian,  with  what  other  thoughts 
Full,  and  elate  of  spirit,  did  I  pass 
Its  joyous  gates  I    The  weedery  which  through 
The  interstices  of  those  neglected  courts 
Uncheck'd  had  flourish*d  long,  and  seeded  there. 
Was  trampled  then  and  bruised  beneath  the  feet 
Of  thronging  crowds.     Here  drawn  in  fair  array. 
The  faithful  vassals  of  my  master*s  house. 
Their  javelins  sparkling  to  the  morning  sun. 
Spread  their  triumphant  banners ;  high-plumed  helms 
Rose  o'er  the  martial  ranks,  and  prancing  steeds 
Made  answer  to  the  trumpet^  stirring  voice ; 
While  yonder  towers  shook  the  dull  silence  off 
Which  long  to  their  deserted  walls  had  clung. 
And  with  redoubling  echoes  swell'd  the  shout 
That  haird  victorious  Roderick.     Louder  rose 
The  acclamation,  when  the  dust  was  seen 
Rising  beneath  his  chariot- wheels  far  off ; 
But  nearer  as  the  youthful  hero  came. 
All  sounds  of  all  the  multitude  were  hush'd. 
And  from  the  thousands  and  ten  thousands  here, 
Whom  Cordoba  and  Hispalis  sent  forth, . . 
Yea  whom  all  Bsetica,  all  Spain  pour'd  out 

To  greet  his  triumph, not  a  whisper  rose 

To  Heaven,  such  awe  and  reverence  mastcr'd  them, 

Such  expectation  held  them  motionless. 

Conqueror  and  King  he  came ;  but  with  no  joy 

Of  conquest,  and  no  pride  of  sovereignty 

That  day  displayed ;  for  at  his  father's  grave 

IMd  Roderick  come  to  offer  up  his  vow 

Of  vengeance  well  perform'd.  Three  coal-black  steeds 

Drew  on  his  ivory  chariot :  by  his  side. 

Still  wrapt  in  mourning  for  the  long-deceased, 

Kusilla  sate ;  a  deeper  paleness  blanch'd 

Her  faded  countenance,  but  in  her  eye 

The  light  of  her  msgestic  nature  shone. 

Bound,  and  expecting  at  their  hands  the  death 

So  well  deserved,  Witiza  followed  them ; 

Aghast  and  trembling,  first  he  gazed  around. 

Wildly  from  side  to  side ;  then  fjrom  the  face 

Of  universal  execration  shrunk, 

Hanging  his  wretched  head  abased ;  and  poor 

Of  spirit,  with  unmanly  tears  deplored 

Hid  fortune,  not  his  crimes.     With  bolder  front. 

Confiding  in  his  priestly  character. 

Came  Orpas  next ;  and  then  the  spurious  race 

Whom  in  unhappy  hour  Favila's  wife 

Brought  forth  for  Spain.     O  mercy  ill  bestow'd, 

When  Roderick,  In  compassion  for  their  youth. 

And  for  Pelayo's  sake,  forebore  to  crush 

The  brood  of  vipers  ! 

Err  perchance  he  might. 
Replied  the  Goth,  suppressing  as  he  spake 
All  outward  signs  of  pain,  though  every  word 
Went  like  a  dagger  to  his  bleeding  heart ; . . 
But  sure,  I  ween,  that  error  is  not  placed 


Vo ;  better  men  itiU  better  lore  their  country. 
*Tis  the  old  mansion  of  their  earliest  friends, 
The  chapel  of  their  first  and  best  devotions ; 
When  violence,  or  perfidy,  invades, 
Or  when  unworthy  lords  hold  wassail  there. 


Among  his  sins.     Old  man,  thou  may  est  regret 
The  mercy  ill  deserved,  and  worse  return*  d. 
But  not  for  this  wouldst  thou  reproach  the  King  I 

Reproach  him !  cried  Siverian ; . .  I  reproach 
My  child, . .  my  noble  boy, . .  whom  every  tongue 
Bless'd  at  that  hour, . .  whose  love  fill'd  every  heart 
With  joy,  and  every  eye  with  joyful  tears ! 
My  brave,  my  beautiful,  my  generous  boy  I 
Brave,  beautiful,  and  generous  as  he  was, 
Never  so  brave,  so  beautiful,  so  great 
As  then, . .  not  even  on  that  glorious  day, 
When  on  the  field  of  victory,  elevate 
Amid  the  thousands  who  acclaim'd  him  King, 
Firm  on  the  shield  above  their  heads  upraised. 
Erect  he  stood,  and  waved  his  bloody  sword. . . 
Why  dost  thou  shake  thy  head  as  if  in  doubt  ? 
I  do  not  dream,  nor  fable  I     Ten  short  years 
Have  scarcely  pass'd  away,  since  all  within 
The  Pyrenean  hills,  and  the  three  seas 
Which  girdle  Spain,  echoed  in  one  response 
The  acclamation  from  that  field  of  fight. .  . 
Or  doth  aught  ail  thee,  that  thy  body  quakes 
And  shudders  thus  ? 

*Tis  but  a  chill,  replied 
The  King,  in  passing  from  the  open  air 
Under  the  shadow  of  this  thick-set  grove. 

Oh  I  if  this  scene  awoke  in  thee  such  thoughts 
As  swell  my  bosom  here,  the  old  man  pursued, 
Sunshine,  or  shade,  and  all  things  fh)m  withuut. 
Would  be  alike  indifferent     Gracious  God, 
Only  but  ten  short  years, . .  and  all  so  changed  1 
Ten  little  years  since  in  yon  court  he  check'd 
His  fiery  steeds.     The  steeds  obey'd  his  hand. 
The  whirling  wheels  stood  still,  and  when  he  leapt 
'Upon  the  pavement,  the  whole  people  heard. 
In  their  deep  silence,  opcn-ear'd,  the  sound. 
With  slower  movement  from  the  ivory  seat 
Rusilla  rose,  her  arm,  as  down  she  stcpt. 
Extended  to  her  son's  supporting  hand  ; 
Not  for  default  of  firm  or  agile  strength, 
But  that  the  feeling  of  that  solemn  hour 
Subdued  her  then,  and  tears  bedimm'd  her  sight 
Howbeit  when  to  her  husltand's  grave  she  came. 
On  the  sepulchral  stone  she  bow'd  her  head 
Awhile  ;  then  rose  collectedly,  and  fix'd 
Upon  the  scene  her  calm  and  steady  eye. 
Roderick, . .  oh  when  did  valour  wear  a  form 
So  beautiful,  so  noble,  so  august  ? 
Or  vengeance,  when  did  it  put  on  before 
A  character  so  aweful,  so  divine  ? 
Roderick  stood  up,  and  reaching  to  the  tomb 
His  hands,  my  hero  cried,  Theodofred  I 
Father  1  I  stand  before  thee  once  again. 
According  to  thy  prayer,  when  kneeling  down 
Between  thy  knees  I  took  my  last  farewell ; 
And  vow'd  by  all  thy  sufferings,  all  thy  wrongs. 
And  by  my  mother's  days  and  nights  of  woe, 
Her  silent  anguish,  and  the  grief  which  then 

And  wiser  heads  are  drooping  round  its  moats. 
At  last  they  fix  their  steady  and  stiff  eye 
There,  there  alone  —  stand  while  the  trumpet  blows. 
And  view  the  hostile  flames  above  its  towers 
Spire,  with  a  bitter  and  severe  delight." 


U  u 
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Even  ftt)m  thee  she  did  not  seek  to  hide, 

That  if  our  cruel  parting  should  avail 

To  save  me  from  the  Tyrant's  jealous  guilt. 

Surely  should  my  avenging  sword  fulfil 

Whatc'er  he  omcn'd.     Oh  that  time,  I  cried, 

Would  give  the  strength  of  manhood  to  this  arm, 

Already  would  it  find  a  manly  heart 

To  guide  it  to  its  purpose  I    And  I  swore 

Never  again  to  see  my  Other's  face. 

Nor  ask  my  mother's  blessing,  till  I  brought. 

Dead  or  in  chains,  the  Tyrant  to  thy  feet 

Boy  as  I  was,  before  all  Saints  in  Heaven, 

And  highest  God,  whose  justice  slumltereth  not, 

I  made  the  vow.     According  to  thy  prayer. 

In  all  things,  O  my  father,  is  that  vow 

Performed,  alas  too  well  I  for  thou  didst  pray. 

While  looking  up  I  felt  the  burning  tears 

Which  from  thy  sightless  sockets  stream'd,  drop 

down, . . 
That  to  thy  grave,  and  not  thy  living  feet, 
The  oppressor  might  be  led.     Behold  him  there, . . 
Father !  Theodofred !  no  longer  now 
In  darkness,  from  thy  heavenly  seat  look  down. 
And  see  before  thy  grave  thine  enemy 
In  bonds,  awaiting  judgement  at  my  hand  ! 

Thus  while  the  hero  spake,  Witiza  stood 
Listening  in  agony,  with  open  mouth, 
And  head  half-raised,  toward  his  sentence  tum'd ; 
His  eye-lids  stiffen'd  and  pursed  up, . .  his  eyes 
Rigid,  and  wild,  and  wide ;  and  when  the  Kin^ 
Had  ceased,  amid  the  silence  which  ensued. 
The  dastard's  chains  were  heard,  link  against  link 
Clinking.     At  length  upon  his  knees  he  fell, 
And  lifting  up  his  trembling  hands,  outstretch'd 
In  supplication, . .  Mercy  1  he  exclaim 'd, . . 
Chains,  dungeons,  darkness, . .  any  thing  but  death  I . . 
I  did  not  touch  his  life. 

Roderick  replied, 
His  hour,  whenever  it  had  come,  had  found 
A  soul  prepared :  he  lived  in  peace  with  Heaven, 
And  life  prolong'd  for  him,  was  bliss  delay'd. 
But  life,  in  pain  and  darkness  and  despair, 
For  thee,  all  leprous  as  thou  art  with  crimes. 
Is  mercy . . .  Take  him  hence,  and  let  him  see 
The  light  of  day  no  more  ! 

Such  Roderick  was 
When  last  I  saw  these  courts, . .  his  theatre 
Of  glory ; . .  such  when  last  I  visited 
My  master's  grave !    Ten  years  have  hardly  held 
Their  course, . .  ten  little  years . .  break,  break,  old 

heart. . 
Oh,  why  art  thou  so  tough  ! 

As  thus  he  spake 
They  reach'd  the  church.    The  door  before  his  hand 
Gave  way ;  both  blinded  with  their  tears,  they  went 
Straight  to  the  tomb ;  and  there  Siverian  knelt. 
And  bow'd  his  face  upon  the  ^pulchre. 
Weeping  aloud ;  while  Roderick,  overpower'd, 
And  calling  upon  earth  to  cover  him, 
Threw  himself  prostrate  on  his  father's  grave. 

Thus  as  they  lay,  an  awefUI  voice  in  tones 
Severe  addrcss'd  them.  Who  are  ye,  it  said, 
That  with  your  passion  thus,  and  on  this  night. 


Disturb  my  prayers  ?   Starting  they  rose ;  there  stood 
A  man  before  them  of  msgestic  form 
And  stature,  clad  in  sackcloth,  bare  of  foot, 
P&le,  and  in  tears,  with  ashes  on  his  head. 


VIL 
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'TwAs  not  in  vain  that  on  her  absent  son, 

Pelayo's  mother  from  the  bed  of  death 

Call'd  for  forgiveness,  and  in  agony 

Besought  his  prayers ;  all  guilty  as  she  was. 

Sure  he  had  not  been  human,  if  that  cry 

Had  fail'd  to  pierce  him.     When  he  heard  the  tale 

He  bless'd  the  messenger,  even  while  his  speech 

Was  faltering, . .  while  from  head  to  foot  he  ihoA 

With  ley  feelings  fipom  his  inmost  heart 

EffUsed.     It  changed  the  nature  of  his  woe, 

Making  the  burthen  more  endurable : 

The  life-long  sorrow  that  rcmain'd,  became 

A  healing  and  a  chastening  grief,  and  brought 

His  soul,  in  close  communion,  nearer  Heaven. 

For  he  had  been  her  flrst-bom,  and  the  love 

Which  at  her  breast  he  drew,  and  from  her  smiles, 

And  from  her  voice  of  tenderness  imbibed. 

Gave  such  unnatural  horror  to  her  crimes. 

That  when  the  thought  came  over  him,  it  seem'd 

As  if  the  milk  which  with  his  infant  life 

Had  blended,  thrfll'd  like  poison  through  his  franif. 

It  was  a  woe  beyond  all  reach  of  hope. 

Till  with  the  dreadful  tale  of  her  remorse 

Faith  touch'd  his  heart ;  and  ever  fh)m  that  day 

Did  he  for  her  who  bore  him,  night  and  mom. 

Pour  out  the  anguish  of  his  soul  in  prayer : 

But  chiefly  as  the  night  retum'd,  which  heard 

Her  last  expiring  groans  of  penitence. 

Then  through  the  long  and  painful  hours,  before 

The  altar,  like  a  penitent  himsi'If, 

He  kept  his  vigils ;  and  when  Roderick's  sword 

Subdued  Witisa,  and  the  land  was  free, 

Duly  upon  her  grave  he  ofTer'd  up 

His  yearly  sacrifice  of  agony 

And  prayer.     This  was  the  night,  and  he  it  was 

Who  now  before  Siverian  and  the  King 

Stood  up  in  sackcloth. 

The  old  man,  from  fear 
Recovering  and  fh)m  wonder,  knew  him  first 
It  is  the  Prince !  he  cried,  and  bending  down 
Embraced  his  knees.     The  action  and  the  word 
Awaken'd  Roderick ;  he  shook  off  the  load 
Of  struggling  thoughts,  which  pressing  on  his  heart 
Held  him  like  one  entranced ;  yet,  all  mitaught 
To  bend  before  the  face  of  man,  confused 
Awhile  he  stood,  forgctfUl  of  his  part 
But  when  Siverian  cried.  My  Lord,  my  Lord, 
Now  God  be  praised  that  I  have  found  thee  thus. 
My  Lord  and  Prince,  Spain's  only  hope  and  mine  I 
Then  Roderick,  echoing  him,  exclaim'd.  My  Lord, 
And  Prince,  Pelayo ! . .  and  approaching  near, 
He  bent  his  knee  obeisant :  but  his  head 
Earthward  inclined ;  while  the  old  man,  looking  op 
From  his  low  gesture  to  Pelayo's  fkce. 
Wept  at  beholding  him  for  grief  and  joy. 
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Siverian !  cried  the  chief, .  .  of  whom  hath  Death 
Bereaved  me,  that  thou  comest  to  Cordoba?  . . 
Children,  or  wife  ?  . .  Or  hath  the  merciless  scythe 
Of  this  abhorr*d  and  jealous  tyranny 
Made  my  house  desolate  at  one  wide  sweep? 

They  are  as  thou  couldst  wish,  the  old  man  replied, 
Wert  thou  but  lord  of  thine  own  house  again. 
And  Spain  were  Spain  once  more.     A  tale  of  ill 
I  bare,  but  one  that  touches  not  the  heart 
Like  what  thy  fears  forebode.     The  renegade 
Numacian  woos  thy  sister,  and  she  lends 
To  the  vile  slave,  unworthily,  her  ear : 
The  Lady  Gaudiosa  hath  in  vain 
Wam'd  tier  of  all  the  evils  which  await 
A  union  thus  accurst :  she  sets  at  nought 
Her  faith,  her  lineage,  and  thy  certain  wrath. 

Pelayo  hearing  him,  remained  awhile 
Silent ;  then  turning  to  his  mother's  grave, . . 
O  thou  poor  dust,  hath  then  the  infectious  taint 
Survived  thy  dread  remorse,  that  it  should  run 
In  Guisla's  veins?  he  cried; . .  I  should  have  heard 
This  shameful  sorrow  any  where  but  here  I .  . 
Humble  thyself,  proud  heart ;  thou,  gracious  Heaven, 
Be  merciful ! . .  it  is  the  original  flaw, . . 
And  what  are  we  ? . .  a  weak  unhappy  race. 
Bom  to  our  sad  inheritance  of  sin 
And  death ! .  .  He  smote  his  forehead  as  he  spake. 
And  from  his  head  the  ashes  fell,  like  snow 
Shaken  fh)m  some  dry  beech-leaves,  when  a  bird 
Lights  on  the  bending  spray.     A  little  while 
In  silence,  rather  than  in  thought,  he  stood 
Passive  beneath  the  sorrow :  turning  then. 
And  what  doth  Gaudiosa  counsel  me  ? 
He  ask'd  the  old  man ;  for  she  hath  ever  been 
My  wise  and  faithful  counsellor ...  He  replied. 
The  Lady  Gaudiosa  bade  me  say 
She  sees  the  danger  which  on  every  part 
Besets  her  husband's  house . .  Here  she  had  ceased  ; 
But  when  my  noble  Mistress  gave  in  charge. 
How  I  should  tell  thee  that  in  evil  times 
The  bravest  counsels  ever  are  the  best ; 
Then  that  high-minded  Lady  thus  rejoin'd. 
Whatever  be  my  Lord's  resolve,  he  knows 

1  This  was  a  faTourite  opinion  of  Garibayt,  himscir  a  Bis- 
cayan,  but  he  has  little  better  proof  for  it  than  the  fact,  that 
Gothic  names  disappeared  with  Roderick,  and  that  Pelajro 
and  his  successors  drew  their  nomenclature  from  a  different 
stock.  He  says,  indeed,  that  ancient  writings  are  not  want- 
ing to  support  his  opinion.  Some  rude  commentator  has 
written  against  this  assertion  in  the  margin  of  my  copy, 
fmenU  Garibay ;  and  I  am  afk-aid  the  commentator  is  the 
truer  man  of  the  two. 

There  is  a  fabulous  tale  of  Pelayo's  birth,  which,  like  many 
other  tales  of  no  better  authority,  has  legends  and  relics  to 
support  it.  The  story,  according  to  Dr.  D.  Christoval  Lo- 
sano,  in  his  history  of  Los  Reyes  Nuevos  de  Toledo,  is  this. 
Lux,  niece  to  Egilona,  and  sister  of  Roderick,  dwelt  at  To- 
ledo, in  the  palace  of  King  Egica.  Duke  FaTila,  her  father's 
brother,  fell  in  lore  with  her,  and  came  f^om  his  residence  in 
Cantabria  to  ask  her  in  marriage,  expecting  to  find  no  other 
obstacle  than  the  dispensable  one  of  consanguinity.  But  it  so 
happened,  that  the  King  was  wooing  Luz  to  become  his  con- 
cubine ;  her  reftisal  made  him  Jealous,  as  he  could  not  con- 
.  ceire  that  it  proceedMl  from  any  cause  except  love  for  an- 
other, and  as  bis  temper  and  power  were  not  to  be  provoked 


I  bear  a  mind  prepared. 

Brave  spirits !  cried 
Pelayo,  worthy  to  remove  all  stain 
Of  weakness  from  their  sex  !  I  should  ))e  less 
Than  man,  if,  drawing  strength  where  others  find 
Their  hearts  most  open  to  assault  of  fear, 
I  quail'd  at  danger.     Never  be  it  said 
Of  Spain,  that  in  the  hour  of  her  distress 
Her  women  were  as  heroes,  but  her  men 
Perform'd  the  woman's  part 

Roderick  at  that 
Look'd  up,  and  taking  up  the  word,  exclaimed, 
O  Prince,  in  better  days  the  pride  of  Spain, 
And  prostrate  as  she  lies,  her  surest  hope. 
Hear  now  my  tale.     The  fire  which  scem'd  extinct 
Hath  risen  revigorate :  a  living  spark 
From  Auria's  ashes,  by  a  woman's  hand 
Preserved  and  quicken'd,  kindles  far  and  wide 
The  beacon-flame  o'er  all  the  Asturian  hills. 
There  hath  a  vow  been  offer'd  up,  which  binds 
Us  and  our  children's  children  to  the  work 
Of  holy  hatred.     Li  the  name  of  Spain 
That  vow  hath  been  pronounced,  and  registcr'd 
Above,  to  be  the  bond  whereby  we  stand 
For  condemnation  or  acceptance.     Heaven 
Received  the  irrevocable  vow,  and  Earth 
Must  witness  its  fulfilment,  Earth  and  Heaven 
Call  upon  thee,  Pelayo!     Upon  thee 
The  spirits  of  thy  royal  ancestors 
Look  down  expectant ;  imto  thee,  from  fields 
Laid  waste,  and  hamlets  burnt,  and  cities  sack'd. 
The  blood  of  infancy  and  helpless  age 
Cries  out ;  thy  native  mountains  call  for  thee. 
Echoing  from  all  their  armed  sons  thy  name. 
And  deem  not  thou  that  hot  impatience  goads 
Thy  countrymen  to  counsels  immature. 
Odoar  and  Urban  from  Yisonia's  banks 
Send  me,  their  sworn  and  trusted  messenger. 
To  summon  thee,  and  tell  thee  in  their  name 
That  now  the  hour  is  come :  For  sure  it  seems. 
Thus  saith  the  Primate,  Heaven's  high  will  to  rear 
Upon  the  soil  of  Spain  a  Spanish  throne. 
Restoring  in  thy  native  line,  O  Prince, 
The  sceptre  to  the  Spaniard.  •     Worthy  son 
Of  that  most  ancient  and  heroic  race, 

without  danger,  Farila  dared  not  openly  make  hi^  suit.  He 
and  his  mistress  therefore  met  in  private,  and  plighted  their 
TOWS  before  an  image  of  the  Virgin.  The  cons(<quenccs  soon 
became  apparent,^ the  more  so,  because,  as  Dr.  Losnno  as- 
sures us,  there  were  at  that  time  no  fashions  to  conceal  such 
things, — *'  Y  mas  que  en  aquella  era  no  so  avian  inventado  los 
guarda*infantes."  The  king  observed  the  alteration  in  hrr 
shape,  and  placed  spies  upon  her,  meaning  to  destroy  the 
child,  and  puniah  the  mother  with  the  rigour  of  the  law, 
death  by  fire  being  the  punishment  for  such  an  offence.  Lux 
was  w^ell  aware  of  the  danger.  She  trusted  hor  Camarcra 
and  one  servant:  They  made  an  ark  :  She  herself,  as  soon  as 
the  infant  was  bom,  threw  water  in  his  face,  and  baptized  liim 
by  the  name  of  Pelayo :  a  writing  was  placed  with  him  in  the 
ark,  requesting  that  whoever  should  find  it  would  breed  up 
the  boy  with  care,  for  he  was  of  good  lineage.  Money  enough 
was  added  to  support  him  for  eight  years,  and  the  ark  was 
then  launched  upon  the  Tagus,  where  it  floated  down  the 
stream  all  night,  all  day,  and  all  the  following  night.  On 
the  second  morning  it  grounded  near  Alcantara,  and  was 
found  by  Grafeses,  who  happened  to  be  Lus's  uncle.  The 
king's  suspicion  being  confirmed  by  the  sudden  alteration  in 
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Which  with  unwcariable  endurance  still 

Hath  striven  aj^inst  its  mightier  enemies, 

Roman  or  Carthaginian,  Greek  or  Goth ; 

So  often  by  superior  arms  oppress'd. 

More  often  by  superior  arts  beguiled ; 

Tet  amid  all  its  sufferings,  all  the  waste 

Of  sword  and  fire  remorselessly  employ'd, 

Unconquer'd  and  unconquerable  still ; . . 

Son  of  that  ii\jured  and  Illustrious  stock, 

Stand  forward  thou,  draw  forth  the  sword  of  Spain, 

Restore  them  to  their  rights,  too  long  withheld, 

And  place  upon  thy  brow  the  Spanish  crown. 

When  Roderick  ceased,  the  princely  Mountaineer 
Gazed  on  the  passionate  orator  awhile, 
With  eyes  intently  flx'd,  and  thoughtful  brow; 
Then  turning  to  the  altar,  he  let  fall 
The  sackcloth  robe,  which  late  with  folded  arms 
Against  his  heart  was  prest ;  and  stretching  forth 
His  hands  toward  the  crucifix,  exclaimed, 
My  God  and  my  Redeemer !  where  but  here, 
Before  thy  aweful  presence,  in  this  garb, 
With  penitential  ashes  thus  bestrewn, 
Could  I  so  fitly  answer  to  the  call 
Of  Spain ;  and  for  her  sake,  and  in  thy  name. 
Accept  the  Crown  of  Thorns  she  proffers  me !  * 

And  where  but  here,  said  Roderick  in  his  heart. 
Could  I  80  properly,  with  humbled  knee 


the  lady's  appearance,  he  used  every  means  to  detect  her,  but 
without  avail ;  he  even  ordered  all  children  to  l>e  examined 
who  had  been  born  in  or  around  Toledo  within  three  months, 
and  TuU  enquiry  to  be  made  into  the  circumstances  of  their 
births :  To  the  astonishment  of  later  historians,  35,000  of  that 
age  were  found,  and  not  one  among  them  of  suspicious  ex- 
traction. The  tale  proceeds  in  the  ordinary  form  of  romance. 
The  lady  is  accused  of  incontinence,  and  to  be  burnt,  unless 
a  champion  defeats  her  accuser.  Favila  of  course  undertakes 
her  defence,  and  of  course  is  victorious.  A  second  battle 
follows  with  the  same  success,  and  fresh  combats  would  have 
followed,  if  a  hermit  had  not  brought  the  king  to  repentance. 
Grafeses  in  due  time  discovers  the  secret,  and  restores  the 
child  to  his  parents. 

This  fabulous  chronicle  seems  to  be  the  oldest  written 
source  of  this  story,  but  some  such  tradition  had  probably  long 
been  current.  The  ark  was  shown  at  Alcantara,  in  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Benito,  and  a  description  of  it,  with  reasons  why 
Its  authenticity  should  be  admitted,  may  be  found  in  F^oh' 
Cisco  de  Pisa's  Description  de  Toledo^  I.  iii.  c.  i. 

>  Godfrey  was  actually  crowned  with  thorns  in  Jerusalem. 
— a  circumstance  which  has  given  rise  to  a  curious  question  in 
heraldry,  —  thus  curiously  stated  and  commented  by  Robert 
Barret,  in  tliat  part  of  his  long  poem  which  relates  to  this 
Prince :  — 

A  Prince  religious,  if  ever  any, 
Considering  the  age  wherein  he  lived, 
Vice-hater  great,  endued  with  virtues  many. 
True  humilised,  void  of  mundane  pride ; 
For  though  he  now  created  were  great  king, 
Yet  would  he  not  as  royal  pomp  requires, 
Encrowned  be  with  crownet  glistering 
Of  gold  and  gems  to  mundalns  vain  desires  ; 
But  with  a  pricking,  pricking  crown  of  thorn. 
Bearing  thereto  a  Christian  reverence, 
Sith  Heaven's  King,  man's  Redeemer,  did  not 

scorn 
To  wear  such  crown  within  that  city's  fence. 


And  willing  soul,  confirm  my  forfieiture  ? .  • 
The  action  followed  on  that  secret  thought : 
He  knelt,  and  took  PeUyo's  hand,  and  cricd» 
First  of  the  Spaniards,  let  me  with  this  kist 
Do  homage  to  thee  here,  my  Lord  and  King ! . . 
With  voice  unchanged  and  steady  countenance 
He  spake  ;  but  when  Siverian  ft^ow*d  him. 
The  old  man  trembled  as  his  lips  pnmounced 
The  faltering  vow ;  and  rising  he  exclaira'd, 
God  grant  thee,  O  my  Prince,  a  better  fate 
Than  thy  poor  Idnsman^s,  who  in  happier  days 
Received  thy  homage  here !  Grief  choak'd  his 
And,  bursting  into  tears,  he  sobb*d  aloud. 
Tears  too  adown  Pelayo's  manly  cheek 
Roll'd  silently.     Roderick  alone  appear*d 
Unmoved  and  calm ;  for  now  the  royal  Goth 
Had  offered  his  accepted  sacrifice. 
And  therefore  in  his  soul  he  felt  that  peace 
Which  follows  painful  duty  well  perform*d, . . 
Perfect  and  heavenly  peace, . .  the  peace  of  God. 


VIIL 
ALPHONSO. 


Th«  foolish- 
nvu  of  He- 
ralds. 


Fain  would  Pclayo  have  that  hour  obey*d 
The  call,  commencing  his  adventurous  fligiit. 


When  as,  crou-loden,  humblely  he  went. 
All  cowring  under  burden  of  that  wood. 
Tofirwnun  To  pay  the  pain  of  man's  due  punishment. 

And  f^ee  from  Pluto's  bands  Provnetheus  brood. 


By  reas'n  of  Godfrey's  yreat  humUitj, 
Refusing  golden>c  row  nets  diipiity. 
Some  blundering  in  world-wltted  heFaldry, 
Not  knowing  bow  t*  dUtiogufsh  vertues  trye, 
Do  question  make  this  Christian  king  to  let 
In  catalogue  of  gold-dlademed  kings ; 
Regarding  glitter  of  the  external  JeC, 
And  not  true  garnish  of  th*  internal  things; 
Th*  internal  virtues,  soul's  sweet  omamcMs, 
So  pleasing  to  th*  Eternal's  aacrcd  e7«s. 
In  angels  chore  consorting  sweet  coocenta 
Of  heavenly  harmony  't>ove  christai  skies. 
But  we,  i  contra,  him  not  only  deem 
A  Christian  king,  but  perfect  Christian  king, 
A  christai  fanal,  lamping  light  divine 
To  after-comer  kings,  world  empViting. 
For  he,  religious  prince,  did  not  deepiae. 
The  Heaven-sent  gift  to  be  anointed  Uag . 
But  disesteem'd  the  mundane  ponpoos  gnte 
Ticlding  the  hearts  of  princes  monarchiaf. 


Annotachw. 


PotenUtes  regard  this  heaven-aspiriag  Prlaer. 
Not  priding,  as  up  proves  his  dignity ; 
High  throned  kings  aspect  the  sUrivd  fence 
Of  this  true  map  of  true  kings  royalty » 
Not  Nembrothising  In  doud-klstlng  towers. 
Not  Semiramizing  in  prides  palaces. 
Not  Neronising  in  all  sanguine  hoars. 
Not  Heliogabalising  in  lusU  lees ; 
But  Joshuadising  in  his  Christian  i 
And  Judithising  in  his  Salem's  seat. 
And  Davidizing  in  his  Sion's 
And  Solomonislnf  in  all 
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As  one  whoK  soul  impatiently  endured 
His  country's  thraldom,  and  in  daily  prayer 
Imploring  her  deliverance,  cried  to  Heaven, 
How  long,    O    Lord,    how    long !  . . .  But    other 

thoughts 
Curbing  his  spirit,  made  him  yet  awhile 
Sustain  the  weight  of  bondage.     Him  alone, 
Of  all  the  Gothic  baronage,  the  Moors 
Watch'd  with  regard  of  wary  policy, . . 
Knowing  his  powerful  name,  his  noble  mind, 
And  how  in  him  the  old  Iberian  blood, 
Of  royal  and  remotest  ancestry. 
From  undisputed  source  flow'd  undefiled ; 
His  mother's  after-guilt  attainting  not 
The  claim  legitimate  he  derived  from  her. 
Her  first-bom  in  her  time  of  innocence. 
He  too  of  Chindasuintho's  regal  line 
Sole  remnant  now,  drew  after  him  the  love 
Of  all  true  Goths,  uniting  in  himself 
Thus  by  this  double  right,  the  general  heart 
Of  Spain.     For  this  the  renegado  crew 
Wretches  in  whom  their  conscious  guilt  and  fear 
Engendered  cruellest  hatred,  still  advised 
The  extinction  of  Pelayo's  house ;  but  most 
The  apostate  Prelate,  in  iniquity 
Witixa's  genuine  brother  as  in  blood, 
Orpas,  pursued  his  life.     He  never  ceased 
With  busy  seal,  true  traitor,  to  infuse 
His  deadly  rancour  in  the  Moorish  chief; 
Their  only  danger,  ever  he  observed. 
Was  from  Pelayo ;  root  his  lineage  out. 
The  Caliph's  empire  then  would  be  secure. 
And  universal  Spain,  all  hope  of  change 
Being  lost,  receive  the  Prophet's  conquering  law. 
Then  did  the  Arch-villain  urge  the  Moor  at  once 
To  cut  off  future  peril,  telling  him 
Death  was  a  trusty  keeper,  and  that  none 
E'er  broke  the  prison  of  the  grave.     But  here 
Keen  malice  overshot  its  mark :  the  Moor, 
Who  fh>m  the  plunder  of  their  native  land 
Had  bought  the  recreant  crew  that  join'd  his  arms, 
Or  cheaplier  witb  their  own  possessions  bribed 
Their  sordid  souls,  saw  through  the  flimsy  show 
Of  policy  wherewith  they  sought  to  cloak 
Old  enmity,  and  selfish  aims :  he  scom'd 
To  let  their  private  purposes  incline 
His  counsels,  and  believing  Spain  subdued. 
Smiled,  in  the  pride  of  power  and  victory. 
Disdainful  at  the  thought  of  farther  strife. 
Howbeit  he  held  Pelayo  at  his  court. 
And  told  him  that  until  his  countr>inen 
Submissively  should  lay  their  weapons  down. 
He  from  his  children  and  paternal  hearth 
Apart  must  dwell ;  nor  hope  to  sec  again 
Hb  native  mountains  and  their  vales  beloved, 
TiU  all  the  Asturian  and  Cantabrian  hills 
Had  bow'd  before  the  Caliph ;  Cordoba 
Must  be  his  nightly  prison  till  that  hour. 
This  night,  by  special  fkvour  fkx>m  the  Moor 
Ask'd  and  vouchsafed,  he  pass'd  without  the  walls, 
Keeping  his  yearly  vigil ;  on  this  night 
Therefore  the  princely  Spaniard  could  not  fly. 
Being  thus  in  strongest  bonds  by  honour  held; 
Nor  would  he  by  his  own  escape  expose 
To  stricter  bondage,  or  belike  to  death. 
Count  Pedroli  son.     The  ancient  enmity 


Of  rival  houses  fh>m  Pelayo's  heart 

Hai,  like  a  thing  forgotten,  pass'd  away ; 

He  pitied  child  and  parent,  separated 

By  the  stem  mandate  of  unfeeling  power, 

And  almost  with  a  Other's  eyes  beheld 

The  boy,  his  fellow  in  captivity. 

For  young  Alphonso  was  in  truth  an  heir 

Of  nature's  largest  patrimony ;  rich 

In  form  and  feature,  growing  strength  of  limb, 

A  gentle  heart,  a  soul  affectionate, 

A  joyous  spirit  fill'd  with  generous  thoughts. 

And  genius  heightening  and  ennobling  all ; 

The  blossom  of  all  manly  virtues  made 

His  boyhood  beautlftd.     Shield,  gracious  Heaven, 

In  this  ungenial  season  perilous, . . 

Thus  would  Pelayo  sometimes  breathe  in  prayer 

The  aspirations  of  prophetic  hope, . . 

Shield,  gracious  Heaven,  the  blooming  tree  !  and  let 

This  goodly  promise,  for  thy  people's  sake, 

Tield  its  abundant  fruitage. 

When  the  Prince, 
With  hope  and  fear  and  grief  and  shame  disturb'd. 
And  sad  remembrance,  and  the  shadowy  light 
Of  days  before  him,  thronging  as  in  dreams. 
Whose  quick  succession  fill'd  and  overpower'd 
Awhile  the  unresisting  fkculty. 
Could  in  the  calm  of  troubled  thoughts  subdued 
Seek  in  his  heart  for  counsel,  his  first  care 
Was  for  the  boy ;  how  best  they  might  evade 
The  Moor,  and  renegade's  more  watchful  eye ; 
And  leaving  in  some  unsuspicious  guise 
The  city,  through  what  unfrequented  track 
Safeliest  pursue  with  speed  their  dangerous  way. 
Consumed  in  cares  like  these,  the  fleeting  hours 
Went  by.     The  lamps  and  tapers  now  grew  pale. 
And  through  the  eastern  window  slanting  fell 
The  roseate  ray  of  mom.     Within  those  walls 
Betuming  day  restored  no  cheerful  sounds 
Or  joyous  motions  of  awakening  life ; 
But  in  the  stream  of  light  the  speckled  motes. 
As  if  in  mimickry  of  insect  play. 
Floated  with  maxy  movement.     Sloping  down 
Over  the  altar  pass'd  the  piliar'd  beam. 
And  rested  on  the  sinful  woman's  grave 
As  if  it  enter'd  there,  a  light  from  Heaven. 
So  be  it  I  cried  Pelayo,  even  so ! 
As  in  a  momentary  interval. 
When  thought  expelling  thought,  had  left  his  mind 
Open  and  passive  to  the  influxes 
Of  outward  sense,  his  vacant  eye  was  there, . . 
So  be  it.  Heavenly  Father,  even  so  I 
Thus  may  thy  vivifying  goodness  shed 
Forgiveness  there ;  for  let  not  thou  the  groans 
Of  dying  penitence,  nor  my  bitter  prayers 
Before  thy  mercy-seat,  be  heard  in  vain ! 
And  thou,  poor  soul,  who  from  the  dolorous  house 
Of  weeping  and  of  pain,  dost  look  to  me 
To  shorten  and  assuage  thy  penal  term. 
Pardon  me  that  these  hours  in  other  thoughts 
And  other  duties  than  this  garb,  this  night 
Ei\join,   should  thus  have   pass'd  1     Our   mother- 
land 
Exacted  of  my  heart  the  sacrifice ; 
And  many  a  vigil  must  thy  son  perform 
Henceforth  in  woods  and  mountain  fastnesses. 
And  tented  fields,  outwatching  fbr  her  sake 
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The  starry  host,  and  ready  for  the  work 
Of  day,  before  the  sun  begins  his  course.  > 

The  n<)ble  Mountaineer,  concluding  then 
With  silent  prayer  the  service  of  the  night. 
Went  forth.     Without  the  porch  awaiting  him 
He  saw  Alphonso,  pacing  to  and  fh> 
With  patient  step  and  eye  reverted  oft 
He,  springing  forward  when  he  heard  the  door 
Move  on  its  heavy  hinges,  ran  to  him. 
And  welcomed  him  with  smiles  of  youthful  love. 
I  have  been  watching  yonder  moon,  quoth  he, 
How  it  grew  pale  and  paler  as  the  sun 
Scattcr'd  the  flying  shades  ;  but  woe  is  me, 
For  on  the  towers  of  Conloba  the  while 
That  baleful  crescent  glitter'd  in  the  mom. 
And  with  its  insolent  triumph  seem'd  to  mock 
The  omen  I  had  found. . .  Last  night  I  dreamt 
That  thou  wert  in  the  field  in  arms  for  Spain, 
And  I  was  at  thy  side :  the  infidels 
Beset  us  round,  but  we  with  our  good  swords 
Hew'd  out  a  way.     Mcthought  I  stabb'd  a  Moor 
Who  would  have  slain  thee ;  but  with  that  I  woke 
For  joy,  and  wept  to  find  it  but  a  dream. 

Thus  as  he  spake  a  livelier  glow  o'ersprcad 
His  cheek,  and  starting  tears  again  suflfdsed 
The  brightening  lustre  of  his  eyes.     The  Prince 
Regarded  him  a  moment  steadfastly. 
As  if  in  quick  resolve  ;  then  looking  round 
'On  every  side  with  keen  and  rapid  glance. 
Drew  him  within  the  church.     Alphonso's  heart 
Throbb'd  with  a  joyful  boding  as  he  mark'd 
The  calmness  of  Pclayo's  countenance 
Kindle  with  solemn  thoughts,  expressing  now 
High  purposes  of  resolute  hope.     He  gazed 
All  eagerly  to  hear  what  most  he  wish'd. 
If,  said  the  Prince,  thy  dream  were  verified. 
And  I  indeed  were  in  the  field  in  arms 
For  Spain, .  .  wouldst  thou  be  at  Pelayo*s  side  ?  . . 
If  I  should  break  these  bonds,  and  fly  to  rear 
Our  country's  banner  on  our  native  hills, 
Wouldst  thou,  Alphonso,  share  my  dangerous  flight, 
Dear  boy, . .  and  wilt  thou  take  thy  lot  with  me 
For  death,  or  for  deliverance  ? 

Shall  I  swear? 
Replied  the  impatient  boy  ;  and  laying  hand 
Upon  the  altar,  on  his  knee  he  bent. 
Looking  towards  Pelayo  with  such  joy 
Of  reverential  love,  as  if  a  God 
Were  present  to  receive  the  eager  vow. 
Nay,  quoth  Pelayo :   what  hast  thou  to  do 
With  oaths  ?  . .  Bright  emanation  as  thou  art. 
It  were  a  wrong  to  thy  unsullied  soul, 
A  sin  to  nature,  were  I  to  require 
Promise  or  vow  from  thee  1     Enough  for  me 
That  thy  heart  answers  to  the  stirring  calL 
Alphonso,  follow  thou  in  happy  faith 
Alway  the  indwelling  voice  that  counsels  thee ; 


1  Garci  Fernandez  Manrique  surprised  the  Moors  so  often 
during  the  night,  that  he  was  called  Garci  Madrugi, — an 
appellation  of  the  same  import  as  Pcep.of-day-boy.  He 
founded  the  convent  of  St.  Salvador  do  Palacios  de  Benagel 


And  then,  let  fall  the  issue  as  it  may. 

Shall  all  thy  paths  be  in  the  light  of  HeavcD, 

The  peace  of  Heaven  be  with  thee  in  all  hours. 

How  then,  exclaimed  the  boy,  shall  I  discharge 
The  burthen  of  this  happiness, . .  how  ease 
My  overflowing  soul ! . .  Oh,  gracious  God, 
Shiill  I  behold  my  mother's  &ce  again, .  . 
My  father's  hall, . .  my  native  hills  and  vales. 
And  hear  the  voices  of  their  streams  again, . . 
And  free  as  I  was  liom  amid  those  scenes 
Beloved,  maintain  my  country's  freedom  there,  • . 
Or,  failing  in  the  sacred  enterprise. 
Die  as  becomes  a  Spaniard  ?  . .  .  Saying  thus. 
He  lifted  up  his  hands  and  eyes  toward 
The  image  of  the  Cruclfled,  and  cried, 
O  Thou  who  didst  with  thy  most  precious  blood 
Redeem  us,  Jesu  !  help  us  while  we  seek 
Earthly  redemption  from  this  yoke  of  shame 
And  misbelief  and  death. 

The  noble  boy- 
Then  rose,  and  would  have  knelt  again  to  clasp 
Pelayo's  knees,  and  kiss  his  hand  in  act 
Of  homage ;  but  the  Prince,  preventing  this. 
Bent  over  him  in  fatherly  embrace. 
And  breathed  a  fervent  blessing  on  his  head. 


IX. 
FLORINDA. 


There  sate  a  woman  like  a  supplicant, 
Mufiled  and  cloak'd,  before  Pelayo's  gate. 
Awaiting  when  he  should  return  that  mom. 
She  rose  at  his  approach,  and  bow'd  her  head. 
And,  with  a  low  and  trembling  utterance. 
Besought  him  to  vouchsafe  her  speech  within 
In  privacy.     And  when  they  were  alone. 
And  the  doors  closed,  she  knelt  and  claspt  his  knees, 
Saying,  a  boon  !  a  boon  I  This  night,  O  Prince, 
Hast  thou  kept  vigil  for  thy  mother's  soul : 
For  her  soul's  sake,  and  for  the  soul  of  him 
Whom  once,  in  happier  daj'S,  of  all  mankind 
Thou  hcldest  for  thy  chosen  bmom  friend. 
Oh  for  the  sake  of  his  poor  suflTering  soul. 
Refuse  me  not ! 

How  should  I  dare  refuse. 
Being  thus  adjured  ?  he  answer'd.     Thy  request 
Is  granted,  woman, . .  be  it  what  it  may 
So  it  be  lawful,  and  within  the  bounds 
Of  {K>ssible  achievement : . .  aught  unflt 
Thou  wouldst  not  with  these  adjurations  seek. 
But  who  thou  art,  I  marvel,  that  dost  touch 
Upon  that  string,  and  ask  in  Roderick's  name  ! . . 
She  bared  her  face,  and,  looking  up,  replied, 
Florinda ! . .  Shrinking  then,  with  both  her  hands 
She  hid  herself,  and  bow'd  her  head  abased 


for  Benedictine  nuns,  and  when  he  called  up  his  merry  nea, 
used  to  say,  I'p,  sirs,  and  fight,  for  my  nuns  are  up  and  prayinf : 
"  Levantaos  Sefiores  &  pelear,  que  mia  monjas  son  lerantadu 
&  rczar.*'— PmrAiw  de  la  Hist,  de  la  Oua  de  Lmrm,  p.  41. 
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Upon  her  knee, . .  as  one  who,  if  the  grave 

Had  oped  beneath  her,  would  have  thrown  herself. 

Even  like  a  lover,  in  the  arms  of  Death. 

Pelayo  stood  conftised :  he  had  not  seen 
Count  Julian*s  daughter  since  in  Roderick*s  court. 
Glittering  in  beauty  and  in  innocence, 
A  radiant  vision,  in  her  joy  she  moved ; 
More  like  a  poet's  dream,  or  form  divine. 
Heaven's  prototyi)e  of  perfect  womanhood. 
So  lovely  was  the  presence, .  .  than  a  thing 
Of  earth  and  perishable  elements. 
Now  had  he  seen  her  in  her  winding-sheet. 
Less  painful  would  that  spectacle  have  proved  ; 
For  peace  is  with  the  dead,  and  piety 
Bringeth  a  patient  hope  to  those  who  mourn 
O'er  the  departed ;  but  this  alter'd  face. 
Bearing  its  deadly  sorrow  character'd, 
Came  to  him  like  a  ghost,  which  in  the  grave 
Could  find  no  rest     He,  taking  her  cold  hand, 
Raised   her,   and   would    have   spoken;    but  his 

tongue 
Fail'd  in  its  office,  and  could  only  speak 
In  under  tones  compassionate  her  name. 

The  voice  of  pity  soothed  and  melted  her ; 
And  when  the  Prince  bade  her  Iw  comforted. 
Proffering  his  zealous  aid  in  whatsoe'er 
Might  please  her  to  appoint,  a  feeble  smile 
Pass'd  slowly  over  her  pale  countenance, 
Like  moonlight  on  a  marble  statue.     Heaven 
Retiuitc  thee,  Prince  !  she  answer'd.     All  I  ask 
Is  but  a  quiet  resting-place,  wherein 
A  broken  heart,  in  prayer  and  humble  hope, 
May  wait  for  its  deliverance.     Even  this 
My  most  unhappy  fate  denies  me  here. 
Griefs  which  are  known  too  widely  and  too  well 
I  need  not  now  remember.     I  could  bear 
IMvation  of  all  Christian  ordinances. 
The  woe  which  kills  hath  saved  me  too,  and  made 
A  temple  of  this  ruin'd  tabernacle, 
Wherein  redeeming  God  doth  not  disdain 
To  let  his  presence  shine.     And  I  could  bear 
To  see  the  turban  on  my  father's  brow, . . 
Sorrow  beyond  all  sorrows, . .  shame  of  shames, . . 
Yet  to  be  borne,  while  I  with  tears  of  blood, 
And  throes  of  agony,  in  his  behalf 
Implore  and  wrestle  with  offended  Heaven. 
This  I  have  borne  resign'd  :  but  other  ills 
And  worse  assail  me  now ;  the  which  to  bear. 
If  to  avoid  be  possible,  would  draw 
Damnation  down.     Orpas,  the  perjured  Priest, 
The  apostate  On>as,  claims  me  for  bis  bride. 
Obdurate  as  he  is,  the  wretch  profanes 
My  sacred  woe,  and  woos  me  to  his  bed, 
I    The  thing  I  am, . .  the  living  death  thou  seest ! 

Miscreant !  exclaim'd  Pelayo.     Might  I  meet 
That  renegado,  sword  to  scj-mitar. 
In  open  field,  never  did  man  approach 
The  altar  for  the  sacrifice  in  faith 
More  sure,  than  I  should  hew  the  villain  down  1 
But  how  should  Julian  favour  his  demand  ? . . 
Julian,  who  hath  so  passionately  loved 
Hb  child,  so  dreadfully  revenged  her  wrongs ! 


Count  Julian,  she  replied,  hath  none  but  me, 
And  it  hath,  therefore,  been  his  heart's  desire 
To  see  his  ancient  line  by  me  preserved. 
This  was  their  covenant  when  in  fatal  hour 
For  Spain,  and  for  themselves,  in  traitorous  bond 
Of  union  they  combined.     My  father,  stung 
To  madness,  only  thought  of  how  to  make 
His  vengeance  sure ;  the  Prelate,  calm  and  cool. 
When  he  renounced  his  outward  faith  in  Christ, 
Indulged  at  once  his  hatred  of  the  King, 
His  inbred  wickedness,  and  a  haughty  hoi)e. 
Versed  as  he  was  in  treasons,  to  direct 
The  invaders  by  his  secret  policy. 
And  at  their  head,  aided  by  Julian's  power. 
Reign  as  a  Moor  upon  that  throne  to  which 
The  priestly  order  else  had  barr'd  his  way. 
The  African  hath  conquer'd  for  himself; 
But  Orpas  coveteth  Count  Julian's  lands. 
And  claims  to  have  the  covenant  perform'd. 
Friendless,  and  worse  than  fatherless,  I  come 
To  thee  for  succour.     Send  me  secretly, . . 
For  well  I  know  all  faithful  hearts  must  be 
At  thy  devotion, . .  with  a  trusty  guide 
To  guard  me  on  the  way,  that  I  may  reach 
Some  Christian  land,  where  Christian  rites  arc  free, 
And  there  discharge  a  vow,  alas !  too  long, 
Too  fatally  delay'd.     Aid  me  in  this 
For  Roderick's  sake,  Pelayo !  and  thy  name 
Shall  be  remember'd  in  my  latest  prayer. 

Be  comforted !  the  Prince  replied  ;  but  when 
He  spake  of  comfort^  twice  did  he  break  off 
llie  idle  words,  feeling  that  earth  had  none 
For  grief  so  irremediable  as  hers. 
At  length  he  took  her  hand,  and  pressing  it^ 
And  forcing  through  involuntary  tears 
A  mournful  smile  affectionate,  he  said, 
Say  not  that  thou  art  friendless  while  I  live ! 
Thou  couldst  not  to  a  readier  ear  have  told 
Thy  sorrows,  nor  have  ask'd  in  titter  hour 
What  for  my  country's  honour,  for  my  rank. 
My  faith,  and  sacred  knighthood,  I  am  bound 
In  duty  to  perform ;  which  not  to  do 
Would  show  me  undeserving  of  the  names 
Of  Goth,  Prince,  Christian,  even  of  Man.    This  day. 
Lady,  prepare  to  take  thy  lot  with  me. 
And  soon  as  evening  closes  meet  me  here. 
Duties  bring  blessings  with  them,  and  I  hold 
Thy  coming  for  a  happy  augury. 
In  this  most  aweful  crisis  of  my  &te. 


X. 

RODERICK  AND  FLORINDA. 

With  sword  and  breast-plate,  under  rustic  weeds 
Conceal'd,  at  dusk  Pelayo  pass'd  the  gate, 
Florinda  following  near,  disguised  alike. 
Two  peasants  on  their  mules  they  seem'd,  at  eve 
Returning  from  the  town.     Not  distant  far, 
Alphonso  by  the  appointed  orange-grove, 
With  anxious  eye  and  agitated  heart, 
Watch'd  for  the  Prince's  coming.     Eagerly 
At  every  foot-&ll  through  the  gloom  he  strain'd 
His  sight,  nor  did  he  recognize  him  when 
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The  Chieftain  thus  accompanied  drew  ni?h ; 

And  when  the  expected  signal  called  him  on. 

Doubting  this  female  presence,  half  in  fear 

Obey'd  the  call.     Pelayo  too  perceived 

The  boy  was  not  alone ;  he  not  for  that 

Delayed  the  {summons,  but  lest  need  should  he. 

Laying  hand  upon  his  sword,  toward  him  bent 

In  act  soliciting  speech,  and  low  of  voice 

Enquired  if  friend  or  foe.     Forgive  me,  cried 

Alphonso,  that  I  did  not  tell  thee  this, 

Full  as  I  was  of  happiness,  before. 

'Tis  Uoya,  ser\ant  of  my  father's  house. 

Unto  whose  dutiful  care  and  love,  when  sent 

To  this  vile  bondage,  I  was  given  in  charge. 

How  could  I  look  upon  my  fother*8  face 

If  I  had  in  my  joy  deserted  him. 

Who  was  to  me  found  ftiithfUl? .  .  Right !  replied 

The  Prince ;  and  viewing  him  with  silent  joy. 

Blessed  the  Mother,  in  his  heart  he  said, 

Who  gave  thee  birth  !  but  sure  of  womankind 

Most  blessed  she  whose  hand  her  happy  stars 

Shall  link  with  thine !  and  with  that  thought  the 

form 
Of  Hermesind  S  his  daughter,  to  his  soul 
Came  in  her  beauty. 

Soon  by  devious  tracks 
They  tum*d  aside.     The  favouring  moon  arose. 
To  guide  them  on  their  flight  through  upland  paths 
Remote  fh)m  frequentage,  and  dales  retired. 
Forest  and  mountain  glen.     Before  their  feet 
The  fire-flies,  swarming  in  the  woodland  shade. 
Sprung  up  like  sparks,  and  twinkled  round  their 

way; 
The  timorous  blackbird,  starting  at  their  step, 
Fled  fh)m  the  thicket  with  shrill  note  of  fear ; 
And  far  below  them  in  the  peopled  dell. 
When  all  the  soothing  sounds  of  eve  had  ceased. 
The  distant  watch-dog's  voice  at  times  was  heard. 
Answering  the  nearer  wolf.     All  through  the  night 
Among  the  hills  they  travellM  silently  ; 
Till  when  the  stars  were  setting,  at  what  hour 
The  breath  of  Heaven  is  coldest,  they  beheld 
Within  a  lonely  grove  the  expected  fire. 
Where  Roderick  and  his  comraile  anxiously 
Look*d  for  the  appointed  meeting.     Halting  there. 
They  from  the  burthen  and  the  bit  relieved 
Their  patient  bearers,  and  around  the  fire 
Partook  of  needful  food  and  grateful  rest 

Bright  rose  the  flame  replenish'd  ;  It  illumed 
The  cork-tree's  furrow'd  rind,  its  rifls  and  swells 
And  redder  scars, . .  and  where  its  aginl  boughs 
O'crbower'd  the  travellers,  cast  upon  the  leaves 
A  floating,  grey,  unrealizing  gleam. 
Alphonso,  light  of  heart,  upon  the  heath 
Lay  carelessly  dispread,  in  happy  dreams 
Of  home  ;  his  faithful  Hoya  slept  beside. 
Tears  and  fatigue  to  old  Sivcrian  brought 


*  Mariana  derivei  the  name  of  llennetlnda  from  the  reve- 
rence in  which  Hermenegild  was  held  in  Spain,  ~-  a  prince 
who  hai  been  Minted  for  having  renounced  the  llomooician 
creed,  and  raised  a  civil  war  against  hit  father  in  favour  of  the 
Homooutian  one.  It  is  not  a  little  curious  when  the  fate  of 
D.  Carlos  is  remembered,  that  his  name  should  have  been 
inserted  in  the  Kalendar,  at  the  solicitation  of  Philip  II.  1 


Easy  oblivion  ;  and  the  Prince  himself, 
Tielding  to  weary  nature's  gentle  will. 
Forgot  his  cares  awhile.     Florinda  sate 
Beholding  Roderick  with  fix'd  eyes  intent, 
Tet  unregardant  of  the  countenance 
Whereon  they  dwelt ;  in  other  thoughts  ibMit'd, 
Collecting  fortitude  for  what  she  yearn 'd. 
Yet  trembled  to  perform.     Her  steady  look 
Disturb'd  the  Goth,  albeit  he  little  ween'd 
What  agony  awaited  him  that  hour. 
Her  face,  well  nigh  as  changed  as  his,  was  now 
Half  hidden,  and  the  lustre  of  her  eye 
Extinct ;  nor  did  her  voice  awaken  in  him 
One  startling  recollection  when  she  spake. 
So  altered  were  its  tones. 

Father,  she  said. 
All  thankful  as  I  am  to  leave  behind 
The  unhappy  walls  of  Cordoba,  not  less 
Of  consolation  doth  my  heart  receive 
At  sight  of  one  to  whom  I  may  disclose 
The  sins  which  trouble  me,  and  at  bis  feet 
Lay  down  repentantly,  in  Jesu's  name. 
The  burthen  of  my  spirit.     In  his  name 
Hear  me,  and  pour  into  a  wounded  soul 
The  balm  of  pious  counsel . . .  Saying  thus. 
She  drew  toward  the  minister  ordain 'd. 
And  kneeling  by  him.  Father,  dost  thou  know 
The  wretch  who  kneels  beside  thee  ?  she  enquired. 
He  answered.  Surely  we  are  each  to  each 
Equally  unknown. 

Then  said  she.  Here  thou  sccst 
One  who  is  known  too  fatally  for  all, . . 
The  daughter  of  Count  Julian. .  .  .  Well  It  was 
For  Roderick  that  no  eye  beheld  him  now ; 
From  head  to  foot  a  sharper  pang  than  death 
Thrill'd  him  ;  his  heart,  as  at  a  mortal  stroke. 
Ceased  from  its  functions :  his  breath  feil'd,  and  vlicn 
The  power  of  life  recovering  set  its  springs 
Again  in  action,  cold  and  clammy  sweat 
Starting  at  every  pore  suffUsed  his  fhmiie. 
Their  presence  help'd  him  to  subdue  himself; 
For  else,  had  none  been  nigh,  he  would  have  fidlen 
Before  Florinda  prostrate  on  the  earth, 
And  in  that  mutual  agony  belike 
Both  souls  had  taken  flight     She  mark*d  him  not ; 
For  having  told  her  name,  she  bow'd  her  head. 
Breathing  a  short  and  silent  prayer  to  Heaven, 
While,  as  a  penitent,  she  wrought  herself 
To  open  to  his  eye  her  hidden  woimds. 

Father,  at  length  she  said,  all  tongues  amid 
This  general  ruin  shed  their  bitterness 
On  Roderick,  load  his  memory  with  reproach. 
And  with  their  curses  persecute  his  soul. .  . . 
Wliy  shouldst  thou  tell  me  this  ?  exclaim 'd  the  Goth, 
From  his  cold  forehead  wiping  as  he  spake 
The  death-like  moisture : . .  Why  of  Roderick*s  guilt 
Tell  me  ?  Or  thinkest  thou  I  know  it  not  f 


From  the  same  source  Mariana  derives  the  names  llfr«e> 
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Alas !  who  hath  not  heard  the  hideous  tale 

Of  Roderick's  shame !  Babes  learn  it  from  their  nurses, 

And  children,  by  their  mothers  unreproved, 

Link  their  first  execrations  to  his  name. 

Oh,  it  hath  caught  a  taint  of  infamjrt 

That,  like  Iscariot's,  through  all  time  shall  last. 

Reeking  and  Aresh  for  ever ! 

There  !  she  cried. 
Drawing  her  body  backward  where  she  knelt. 
And  stretching  forth  her  arras  with  head  upraised, . . 
There  !  it  pursues  mc  still ! .  .  I  came  to  thee, 
Father,  for  comfort^  and  thou  heapest  fire 
Upon  my  head.     But  hear  me  patiently. 
And  let  me  undeceive  thee  ;  self-abased, 
Not  to  arraign  another,  do  I  come ; . . 
I  come  a  self-accuser,  sclf-condemn'd 
To  take  upon  myself  the  pain  deserved ; 
For  I  have  drunk  the  cup  of  bitterness. 
And  having  drunk  therein  of  heavenly  grace, 
I  must  not  put  away  the  cup  of  shame. 

Thus  as  she  spake  she  faltered  at  the  close, 
Aiid  in  that  dying  fall  her  voice  sent  forth 
Somewhat  of  its  original  sweetness.     Thou  I . . 
Thou  self-abased !  exclaim'd  the  astonish'd  King ; . . 
Thou  self-condemn*d  I . .  The  cup  of  shame  for  thee ! 
Thee. .  thee,  Florinda  I .  . .  But  the  very  excess 
Of  passion  checked  his  speech,  restraining  thus 
From  farther  transport,  which  had  haply  else 
Master'd  him  ;  and  he  sate  like  one  entranced. 
Gazing  upon  that  countenance  so  fallen. 
So  changed :  her  face,  raised  from  its  mufSer  now. 
Was  tum*d  toward  him,  and  the  fire-light  shone 
Full  on  its  mortal  paleness ;  but  the  shade 
Concealed  the  King. 

She  roused  him  from  the  spell 
Which  held  him  like  a  statue  motionless. 
Thou  too,  quoth  she,  dost  join  the  general  curse. 
Like  one  who  when  he  sees  a  felon's  grave. 
Casting  a  stone  there  as  he  passes  by. 
Adds  to  the  heap  of  shame.     Oh  what  are  we. 
Frail  creatures  as  we  are,  that  we  should  sit 
In  judgement  man  on  man  !  and  what  were  we, 
If  the  All-merciful  should  mete  to  us 
With  the  same  rigorous  measure  wherewithal 
Sinner  to  sinner  metes !     But  God  beholds 
The  secrets  of  the  heart, . .  therefore  his  name 
Is  Merciful.     Servant  of  God,  see  thou 
The  hidden  things  of  mine,  and  judge  thou  then 
In  charity  thy  brother  who  hath  fallen. . . . 
Kay,  hear  me  to  the  end  !  I  loved  the  King, . . 
Tenderly,  passionately,  madly  loved  him. 
Sinful  it  was  to  love  a  child  of  earth 
With  such  entire  devotion  as  I  loved 
Roderick,  the  heroic  Prince,  the  glorious  Qoth  ! 
And  yet  methought  this  was  its  only  crime. 
The  imaginative  passion  seem'd  so  pure  : 
Quiet  and  calm  like  duty,  hope  nor  fear 
Disturb'd  the  deep  contentment  of  that  love  ; 
He  was  the  sunshine  of  my  soul,  and  like 
A  flower,  I  lived  and  flourish'd  in  his  light 
Oh  bear  not  with  me  thus  impatiently  ! 
No  tale  of  weakness  this,  that  in  the  act 
Of  penitence,  indulgent  to  itself. 
With  garrulous  palliation  half  repeats 
The  sin  it  ill  repents.     I  will  be  brief, 


And  shrink  not  from  confessing  how  the  love 

Which  thus  began  in  innocence,  betray'd 

My  unsuspecting  heart ;  nor  me  alone. 

But  him,  before  whom,  shining  as  he  shone 

With  whatsoe'er  is  noble,  whatsoe'er 

Is  lovely,  whatsoever  good  and  great, 

I  was  as  dust  and  ashes, . .  him,  alas  I 

This'  glorious  being,  this  exalted  Prince, 

Even  him,  with  all  his  royalty  of  soul. 

Did  this  ill-omen'd,  this  accursed  love. 

To  his  most  lamentable  fall  betray 

And  utter  ruin.     Thus  it  was :  The  King, 

By  counsels  of  cold  statesmen  ill-advised, 

To  an  unworthy  mate  had  bound  himself 

In  politic  wedlock.     Wherefore  should  I  tell 

How  Nature  upon  Egilona's  form, 

Prof^ise  of  beauty,  lavishing  her  gifts, 

Left,  like  a  statue  from  the  graver's  hands. 

Deformity  and  hollowness  beneath 

The  rich  external  ?     For  the  love  of  pomp 

And  emptiest  vanity,  hath  she  not  incurr'd 

The  grief  and  wonder  of  good  men,  the  gibes 

Of  vulgar  ribaldry,  the  reproach  of  all ; 

Profaning  the  most  holy  sacrament 

Of  marriage,  to  become  chief  of  the  wives 

Of  Abdalaziz,  of  the  Infidel, 

The  Moor,  the  tyrant-enemy  of  Spain  1 

All  know  her  now  ;  but  they  alone  who  knew 

What  Roderick  was  can  judge  his  wretchedness, 

To  that  light  spirit  and  unfeeling  heart 

In  hopeless  bondage  boimd.     No  children  rose 

From  this  unhappy  union,  towards  whom 

The  springs  of  love  within  his  soul  confined 

Might  flow  in  joy  and  fulness ;  nor  was  he 

One,  like  Witixa,  of  the  vulgar  crew. 

Who  in  promiscuous  appetite  can  find 

All  their  vile  nature  seeks.     Alas  for  man  ! 

Exuberant  health  diseases  him,  frail  worm  ! 

And  the  slight  bias  of  untoward  chance 

Makes  his  best  virtue  from  the  even  line, 

With  fatal  declination,  swerve  aside. 

Ay,  thou  mayest  groan  for  poor  mortality, . . 

Well,  Father,  mayest  thou  groan .' 

My  evil  fate 
Made  me  an  inmate  of  the  royal  house, 
And  Roderick  found  in  me,  if  not  a  heart 
Like  his, . .  for  who  was  like  the  heroic  Goth  ?  . . . 
One  which  at  least  felt  his  surpassing  worth. 
And  loved  him  for  himself. ...  A  little  yet 
Bear  with  me,  reverend  Father,  for  I  touch 
Upon  the  point,  and  this  long  prologue  goes. 
As  justice  bids,  to  palliate  hb  ofllence, 
Not  mine.     The  passion,  which  I  fondly  thought 
Such  as  fond  sisters  for  a  brother  feel, 
Grew  day  by  day,  and  strengthen'd  in  its  growth. 
Till  the  beloved  presence  had  become 
Needful  as  food  or  necessary  sleep, 
My  hope,  light,  sunshine,  life,  and  every  thing. 
Thus  lapt  in  dreams  of  bliss,  I  might  have  lived 
Contented  with  this  pure  idolatry. 
Had  he  been  happy  :  but  I  saw  and  knew 
The  inward  discontent  and  household  griefs 
Which  he  subdued  in  silence  ;  and  alas ! 
Pity  with  admiration  mingling  then, 
Alloy*d  and  lower'd  and  humanised  my  love, 
Till  to  the  level  of  my  lowliness 
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It  brought  him  down ;  and  in  this  treacherous  heart 

Too  often  the  repining  thought  arose, 

That  if  Florinda  had  been  Roderick's  Queen, 

Then  might  domestic  peace  and  happiness 

Have  bless'd   his  home  and  crown*d  our   wedded 

loves. 
Too  often  did  that  sin  fill  thought  recur. 
Too  feebly  the  temptation  was  repeird. 


>  The  story  of  the  Enchanted  Tower  at  Toledo  ii  well 
known  to  every  English  reader.  It  neither  accorded  with  the 
character  of  my  poem  to  introduce  the  fiction,  nor  would  it 
have  been  prudent  to  have  touched  upon  it  after  Walter 
Scott.  The  acount  or  the  Archbishop  Rodrego,  and  of  Abul- 
cacim,  may  be  found  in  his  notes.  What  follows  here  is 
translated  from  the  fabulous  chronicle  of  King  Don  Rodrigo. 

"  And  there  came  to  him  the  keepers  of  the  house  which 
was  in  Toledo,  which  they  called  Pleasure  with  Pain,  the 
Perfect  Guard,  the  secret  of  that  which  Is  to  come ;  and  It 
was  called  also  by  another  name,  the  Honour  of  God.  And 
these  keepers  came  before  the  king,  and  said  unto  him,  Sire, 
since  God  hath  done  thee  such  good,  and  such  favour  as  that 
thou  shouldest  be  king  of  all  Spain,  we  come  to  require  of 
thee  that  thou  wouldst  go  to  Toledo,  and  put  thy  lock  upon 
the  house  which  we  are  appointed  to  keep.  And  the  king 
demanded  of  them  what  house  was  that,  and  wherefore  he 
should  put  upon  it  his  lock.  And  they  said  unto  him.  Sire, 
we  will  willingly  tell  thee  that  thou  mayest  know.  Sire,  true 
It  is,  that  when  Hercules  the  Strong  came  Into  Spain,  he 
made  in  it  many  marvellous  things  in  those  places  where  he 
understood  that  they  might  best  remain  ;  and  thus  when  he 
was  in  Toledo  he  understood  well  that  that  city  would  be  one 
of  the  best  in  Spain ;  and  saw  that  the  kings  who  should  be 
Ix>rds  of  Spain,  would  have  more  pleasure  to  continue  dwell- 
ing therein  than  in  any  other  part ;  and  seeing  that  things 
would  come  after  many  ways,  some  contrariwise  to  others,  it 
pleased  him  to  leave  many  enchantments  made,  to  the  end 
that  after  his  death  his  power  and  wisdom  might  by  them  be 
known.  And  he  made  in  Toledo  a  house,  after  the  manner 
which  we  shall  now  describe,  with  great  mastership,  so  that 
we  have  not  heard  tell  of  any  other  such :  the  which  is  made 
after  this  guise.  There  are  four  lions  of  metal  under  the 
foundation  of  this  house :  and  so  largo  are  they  that  a  man 
sitting  upon  a  great  horse  on  the  one  side,  and  another  in 
like  manner  upon  the  other,  cannot  see  each  other,  so  large 
are  the  lions.  And  the  house  is  upon  them,  and  it  is  entirely 
round,  and  so  lofty  that  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  world  who 
can  throw  a  stone  to  the  top :  And  many  have  attempted  this, 
but  they  never  could.  And  there  is  not  a  man  of  this  age 
who  can  tell  you  by  what  manner  this  house  was  made, 
neither  whose  understanding  can  reach  to  say  in  what  manner 
It  Is  worked  within.  But  of  that  which  we  have  seen  without, 
we  have  to  tell  thee.  Certes  In  the  whole  house  there  is  no 
stone  bigger  than  the  hand  of  a  man,  and  the  most  of  them  are 
of  jasper  and  marble,  so  clear  and  shining  that  they  seem  to 
be  crystal.  They  are  of  so  many  colours  that  we  do  not  think 
there  are  two  stones  In  it  of  the  same  colour ;  and  so  cun- 
ningly are  they  joined  one  with  another,  that  if  it  were  not 
for  the  many  colours,  you  would  not  believe  but  that  the 
whole  house  was  made  of  one  entire  stone.  And  the  stones 
are  placed  In  such  manner  one  by  another,  that  seeing  them 
you  may  know  all  the  things  of  the  battles  aforepast.  and  of 
great  feats.  And  this  Is  not  by  pictures,  but  the  colour  of  the 
stones,  and  the  great  art  of  joining  one  with  the  other,  make 
it  appear  thus.  And  sans  doubt  he  who  should  wish  to  know 
the  truth  of  the  great  deeds  of  arms  which  have  been  wrought 
in  the  world,  might  by  means  of  that  house  know  it.  See 
DOW  in  what  manner  Hercules  was  wise  and  fortunate,  and 
right  valiant,  and  acquainted  with  the  things  which  were  to 
come.  And  when  he  was  Lord  of  Spain,  he  made  It  after  this 
guise,  which  we  have  related  unto  you.    And  he  commanded 


See,  Father,  I  have  probed  my  imnost  loul ; 
Have  search'd  to  its  remotest  source  the  ain ; 
And  tracing  it  through  all  its  specious  forms 
Of  fidr  dlsguisement,  I  present  it  now. 
Even  as  it  lies  before  the  eye  of  God, 
Bare  and  exposed,  convicted  and  condemn*d. 
One  eve,  as  in  the  bowers  which  overhang 
The  glen  where  Tagus  rolls  between  his  rocks  ^ 


that  neither  King  nor  Lord  of  Spain  who  might  come  after 
him,  should  seek  to  know  that  which  waa  within ;  but  thtf 
every  one  instead  should  put  a  lock  upon  the  doors  thereof^ 
even  as  he  himself  did,  for  he  first  put  on  a  lock,  and  fUbextei 
It  with  his  key.  And  after  him  there  has  been  no  King  nor 
Lord  in  Spain,  who  has  thought  it  good  to  fro  from  his  bid- 
ding ;  but  every  one  as  he  came  put  oo  each  his  loek,  aoeorA* 
ding  to  that  which  Hercules  appointed.  And  now  that  wc 
have  told  thee  the  manner  of  the  house,  and  that  whicii «« 
know  concerning  it,  we  require  of  thee  that  tbou  sbooldnt 
go  thither,  and  put  on  thy  lock  on  the  gates  thereof,  even  m 
all  the  kings  have  done  who  hare  reigned  in  Spain  untfl  this 
time.  And  the  King  Don  Rodrlgo  hearing  the  manrdkni 
things  of  this  house,  and  desiring  to  know  what  there  was 
within,  and  moreover  being  a  man  of  a  great  heart,  wished  to 
know  of  all  things  how  they  were  and  for  what  guise,  fit 
made  answer,  that  no  such  lock  would  he  put  upon  that  home, 
and  that  by  all  means  he  would  know  what  there  was  wUkia. 
And  they  said  unto  him.  Sire,  you  will  not  do  that  which  his 
never  been  done  in  Spain ;  be  pleased  therefore  to  ohsorc 
that  which  the  other  kings  have  obsenred.  And  the  king  aid 
unto  them,  Leave  off  now,  and  I  will  appoint  the  soonest  thsl 
may  be  how  I  may  go  to  see  this  house,  and  then  I  will  d» 
that  which  shall  seem  good.  And  he  would  gire  then  no 
other  reply.  And  when  they  saw  that  he  would  give  tbcai 
no  other  reply,  they  dared  not  persist  farther,  and  they  dis* 
peeded  themselves  of  him,  and  went  their  way. 

"  Now  it  come  to  pass  that  Che  King  Don  Rodrigo  called 
to  mind  how  he  had  been  required  to  put  a  lock  upon  the 
doors  of  the  house  which  was  in  Toledo,  and  he  resolved  to 
carry  Into  effect  that  unto  which  his  heart  inclined  him. 
And  one  day  he  gathered  together  all  the  greatest  knights  of 
Spain,  who  were  there  with  him,  and  went  to  see  this  hovse, 
and  he  saw  that  it  was  more  marvellous  than  those  who  were 
its  keepers  had  told  him,  and  as  he  was  thus  beholding  it,  he 
said.  Friends,  I  will  by  all  means  see  what  there  is  in  this 
house  which  Hercules  made.  And  when  the  great  Lords 
who  were  with  him  heard  this,  they  began  to  say  unto  hla 
that  he  ought  not  to  do  this ;  for  there  was  no  reason  why  he 
should  do  that  which  never  king  nor  Cesar,  tliat  had  beea 
Lord  of  Spain  since  Hercules,  had  done  until  that  tine. 
And  the  king  said  unto  them.  Friends,  In  thia  house  there  is 
nothing  but  what  may  be  seen.  I  am  well  sure  that  the  en- 
chantments cannot  hinder  me,  and  this  being  so.  I  have 
nothing  to  fear.  And  the  knights  said.  Do  that,  sir,  which 
you  think  good,  but  this  is  not  done  by  our  counsel  And 
when  he  saw  that  they  were  all  of  a  different  accord  fhia 
that  which  he  wished  to  do,  he  said.  Now  gainsay  me  as  yoa 
will,  for  let  what  will  happen  I  shall  not  forbear  to  do  ny 
pleasure.  And  forthwith  he  went  to  the  doors,  and  orderod 
all  the  locks  to  be  opened  ;  and  this  was  a  great  labour,  for 
so  many  were  the  keys  and  the  locks,  that  if  they  had  pot  sera 
it,  it  would  have  been  a  great  thing  to  believe.  And  after 
they  were  unlocked,  the  king  pushed  the  door  with  his  luBd. 
and  he  went  in,  and  the  chief  persons  who  were  there  widi 
him.  as  many  as  he  pleased,  and  they  found  a  hall  made  In  a 
square,  being  as  wide  on  one  part  as  on  the  otlier,  and  fai  ft 
there  was  a  bed  richly  furnished,  and  there  was  laid  in  that 
bed  the  statue  of  a  man,  exceeding  great,  and  armed  at  all 
points,  and  ho  had  the  one  arm  stretched  out,  and  a  writioff 
In  his  hand.  And  when  the  king  and  those  wlio  were  with 
him  saw  tills  bed,  and  the  man  who  was  laid  in  it,  they  Bar- 
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I  roam'd  alone,  alone  I  met  the  King. 
His  countenance  was  troubled,  and  his  speech 
Like  that  of  one  whose  tongue  to  light  discourse 
At  fits  constrained,  betrays  a  heart  disturbed  : 

▼elled  what  it  might  be,  and  they  said,  Certes,  that  bed  wai 
one  of  the  wouden  of  Hercules  and  of  his  enchantments. 
And  when  they  saw  the  writing  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
they  showed  it  to  the  king,  and  the  king  went  to  him,  and  took 
it  from  his  hand,  and  opened  it  and  read  it,  and  it  said  thus. 
Audacious  one,  thou  who  shalt  read  this  writing,  mark  well 
what  thou  art,  and  how  great  evil  through  thee  shall  come 
to  pass,  for  even  as  Spain  was  peopled  and  conquered  by  me, 
•o  by  thee  shall  it  be  depopulated  and  lost.  And  I  say  unto 
thee,  that  I  was  Hercules  the  strong,  he  who  conquered  the 
greater  part  of  the  world,  and  all  Spain  ;  and  I  slew  Goryon 
the  Great,  who  was  Lord  thereof ;  and  I  alone  subdued  all 
these  lands  of  Spain,  and  conquered  many  nations,  and  brave 
knights,  and  never  any  one  could  conquer  me,  save  only 
Death.  Look  well  to  what  thou  doest,  for  from  this  world 
thou  wilt  carry  with  thee  notliing  but  the  good  which  thou 
hast  done. 

"  And  when  the  king  had  read  the  writing  he  was  troubled, 
and  he  wii>hed  then  that  he  had  not  begun  this  thing.  How- 
beit  he  made  semblance  as  if  it  touched  him  not,  and  said 
that  no  man  was  powerful  enough  to  know  that  which  is  to 
come,  except  the  true  God.  And  all  the  knights  who  were 
present  were  much  troubled  because  of  what  the  writing 
said ;  and  having  seen  this  they  went  to  behold  another 
apartment,  which  was  so  marvellous,  that  no  man  can  relate 
how  marvellous  it  was.  The  colours  which  were  therein 
were  four.  The  one  part  of  the  apartment  was  white  as 
snow ;  and  the  other,  which  was  over.against  it,  was  more 
black  than  pitch  ;  and  another  part  was  green  as  a  fine  eme- 
rald, and  that  which  was  over-against  it  was  redder  than 
fresh  blood  ;  and  the  whole  apartment  was  bright  and  more 
lucid  than  crystal,  and  it  was  so  beautiful,  and  the  colour 
thereof  so  fine,  that  it  seemed  as  if  each  of  the  sides  were 
made  of  a  single  stone,  and  all  who  were  there  present  said 
that  there  was  not  more  than  a  single  stone  in  each,  and  that 
there  was  no  joining  of  one  stone  with  another,  for  every  side 
of  the  whole  four  appearetl  to  be  one  solid  slab  ;  and  they  all 
said,  that  never  in  the  world  had  such  a  work  as  this  else- 
where been  made,  and  that  it  must  be  held  for  a  remarkable 
thing,  and  for  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  And  in  all 
the  apartments  there  was  no  beam,  nor  any  work  of  wood, 
neither  within  nor  without ;  and  the  floor  thereof  was  flat,  so 
also  was  the  ceiling.  Atiove  these  were  windows,  and  so 
many,  that  they  gave  a  groat  light,  so  that  all  which  was 
within  might  be  seen  as  clearly  as  that  which  was  without. 
And  when  they  had  seen  the  apartment  how  it  was  made,  they 
found  in  it  nothing  but  one  pillar,  and  that  not  very  large, 
and  round,  and  of  the  height  of  a  man  of  mean  stature ;  and 
there  was  a  door  in  it  right  cunningly  made,  and  upon  it  was 
a  little  writing  in  Greek  letters,  which  said,  Hercules  made 
this  house  in  the  year  of  Adam  three  hundrcil  and  six.  And 
when  the  king  had  read  those  letters,  and  understood  that 
which  they  said,  he  opened  the  door,  and  when  it  was  opened 
they  found  Hebrew  letters  which  said.  This  house  is  one  of 
the  wonders  of  Hercules ;  and  when  they  had  read  these  let- 
ters they  saw  a  niche  made  in  that  pillar,  in  which  was  a 
coffer  of  silver,  right  subtly  wrought,  and  after  a  strange 
manner,  and  it  was  gilded,  and  covered  with  many  precious 
stones,  and  of  great  price,  and  it  was  fastened  with  a  lock  of 
mother-of-pearl.  And  this  was  made  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  was  a  strange  thing,  and  there  were  cut  upon  it  Greek  let- 
ters which  said.  It  cannot  be  but  that  the  king,  in  whose  time 
this  coffer  shall  be  opened,  shall  see  wonders  before  his 
death :  thus  said  Hercules  the  Lord  of  Greece  and  of  Spain, 
who  knew  some  of  those  things  which  are  to  come.  And 
when  the  king  understood  this,  he  said.  Within  this  coffer 
lies  that  which  1  seek  to  know,  and  which  Hercules  has  so 


I  too,  albeit  unconscious  of  his  thoughts, 

With  anxious  looks  reveal'd  what  wandering  words 

In  vain  essay 'd  to  hide.     A  little  while 

Did  this  oppressive  intercourse  endure, 

strongly  forbidden  to  be  known.  And  he  took  the  lock  and 
broke  it  with  his  hands,  for  there  was  no  other  who  durst 
break  it :  and  when  the  lock  was  broken,  and  the  coffer  open, 
they  found  nothing  within,  except  a  white  cloth  folded  be- 
tween two  pieces  of  copper ;  and  he  took  it  and  opened  it, 
and  found  Moors  pourtrayed  therein  with  turbans,  and  ban- 
ners in  their  hands  and  with  their  swords  round  their  necks, 
and  their  bows  behind  them  at  the  saddle-bow,  and  over 
these  figures  were  letters  which  said,  when  this  cloth  shall 
be  opened,  and  these  figures  seen,  men  apparelled  like  them 
shall  conquer  Spain  and  shall  be  Lords  thereof. 

"  When  the  King  Don  Rodrigo  saw  this  he  was  troubled  at 
heart,  and  all  the  knights  who  were  with  him.  And  they  said 
unto  him.  Now,  sir,  you  may  see  what  has  befallen  you,  be- 
cause you  would  not  listen  to  those  who  counselled  you  not 
to  pry  into  so  great  a  thing,  and  because  you  despised  the 
kings  who  were  before  you,  who  all  observed  the  commands 
of  Hercules,  and  ordered  them  to  be  observed,  but  you  would 
not  do  this.  And  he  had  greater  trouble  in  his  heart  than  be 
had  ever  before  felt ;  bowbeit  he  began  to  comfort  them  all, 
and  said  to  them,  God  forbid  that  all  this  which  we  have 
seen  should  come  to  pass.  Nevertheless,  I  say,  that  if  things 
must  be  according  as  they  are  here  declared,  I  could  not  set 
aside  that  which  hath  been  ordained,  and,  therefore,  it  ap- 
pears that  I  am  he  by  whom  this  house  was  to  be  opened,  and 
that  for  me  it  was  reserved.  And  seeing  it  is  done,  there  it 
no  reason  that  we  should  griere  for  that  which  cannot  be 
prevented,  if  it  must  needs  come.  And  let  come  what  may, 
with  all  my  power  I  will  strive  against  that  which  Hercules 
has  foretold,  even  till  I  take  my  death  in  resisting  it :  and  if 
you  will  all  do  in  like  manner,  1  doubt  whether  the  whole 
world  can  take  from  us  our  power.  But  if  by  God  it  hath 
been  appointed,  no  strength  and  no  art  can  avail  against  his 
Almighty  power,  but  that  all  things  must  be  fulfilled  even  as 
to  him  secmeth  good.  In  this  guise  they  went  out  of  the 
house,  and  he  charged  them  all  that  they  should  tell  no  man 
of  what  they  had  seen  there,  and  ordered  the  doors  to  be 
fastened  in  the  same  manner  as  before.  And  they  had  hardly 
finished  fastening  them,  when  they  beheld  an  eagle  fall  right 
down  from  the  sky,  as  if  it  had  descended  from  Heaven, 
carrying  a  burning  fire-brand,  which  it  laid  upon  the  top  of 
the  house,  and  began  to  fan  it  with  its  wings :  and  tlie  fire- 
brand with  the  motion  of  the  air  began  to  blaie,  and  the 
house  was  kindled  and  burnt  as  if  it  had  been  made  of  rosin ; 
so  strong  and  mighty  were  the  flames,  and  so  high  did  they 
blaae  up,  that  it  was  a  great  marvel,  and  it  burnt  so  long  that 
there  did  not  remain  the  sign  of  a  single  stone,  and  all  was 
burnt  into  ashes.  And  after  a  while  there  came  a  great  flight 
of  birds  small  and  black,  who  hovered  over  the  ashes,  and 
they  were  so  many,  that  with  the  fanning  of  their  wings,  all 
the  ashes  were  sUrred  up,  and  rose  into  the  air,  and  were 
scattered  over  the  whole  of  Spain ;  and  many  of  those  per- 
sons upon  whom  the  ashes  fell,  appeared  as  if  they  had  been 
besmeared  with  blood.  All  this  happened  in  a  day,  and  many 
said  afterwards,  that  all  those  persons  upon  whom  those 
ashes  fell,  died  in  battle  when  Spain  was  conquered  and  lost ; 
and  this  was  the  first  sign  of  the  destruction  of  Spain."  — 
Chronica  del  Reff  D.  Rodrigo,  Part  1.  c.  28.  30. 

"  Y  siendo  verdad  lo  que  escrlven  nuestros  Chronistas,  y  el 
Alcayde  Tarif,  las  letras  que  en  este  Palacio  fueron  halladas, 
no  se  ha  de  entender  que  fueron  puestas  por  Hercules  en  su 
fundacion,  ni  por  algun  nigromantico,  como  algunos  ptensan, 
pues  solo  Dies  sabe  las  cosas  por  venir,  y  aquellos  aquien  el 
es  servido  revelarlas :  bien  puedo  ser  que  fbessen  puestas 
por  alguna  santa  persona  aquien  nuestro  Sefior  lo  ovi^se 
revelado  y  mandado;  como  revelo  el  castigo  que  avia  de 
suceder  del  diluvio  general  en  ticmpo  de  Noe,  que  fue  pre- 
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Till  our  eyes  met  In  silence,  each  to  each 
Telling  their  mutual  tale,  then  consciously 
Together  fell  abash'd.     He  took  my  hand 
And  said,  Florlnda,  would  that  thou  and  I 


gonero  de  la  jatticia  de  Dlot ;  y  el  de  las  ciudadet  do  Sodooia 
y  Goroorra  4  Abraham.*'— /irim.  dt  Pi$a,  De$er.  de  ToledOt 

\.  ii.  c.  31. 

The  Spanish  ballad  upon  the  subject,  fine  as  the  subject  is, 
is  flat  as  a  flouuder :  — 

"  De  los  noblllssiroos  Godos 
que  en  CastlUa  arian  reynado 
Rodrigo  rejmo  el  postrero 
de  los  reyes  que  han  passado ; 
en  cuyo  tiempo  los  Moros 
todo  Espafia  avian  ganado, 
sino  fuera  las  Asturias 
que  defendio  Don  Felayo. 
En  Toledo  esta  Rodrigo 
Al  comien^o  del  reynado ; 
Tinole  gran  voluntad 
de  Ter  lo  que  esta  cerrado 
en  la  torre  que  esta  alii, 
antigua  de  muchos  aflos. 
En  esta  torre  los  reycs 
cada  uno  hecho  un  canado, 
porque  lo  ordenara  ansi 
Hercules  el  afamado, 
que  gano  primero  i  Espafia 
de  Gerion  gran  tirano. 
Creyo  el  rey  que  avia  en  la  torre 
gran  thesoro  alii  guardado ; 
la  torre  fue  luego  abierta 
y  quitados  los  canados  ; 
no  ay  en  ella  cosa  alguna, 
sola  una  caxa  han  hallado. 
El  rey  la  mandara  abrir ; 
un  paflo  dentro  se  ha  hallado, 
con  Unas  letras  latinas 
que  diien  en  Castellano, 
Quando  aquestas  cerraduras 
que  cierran  estos  canados, 
fueren  abtertas  y  visto 
lo  en  el  paflo  debuxado, 
Espafia  sera  perdlda, 
y  toda  ella  asolada ; 
ganaran  la  gento  estrafia 
como  aqui  est  an  flgurados, 
los  rostros  muy  denegrido$, 
los  braQos  arremangados, 
muchas  colores  Testidas, 
en  las  cabe^as  tocados, 
alfadas  traeran  sus  sefias 
en  cavallos  cavalgando, 
largas  lan^as  en  sus  manos, 
con  espadas  en  su  lado. 
Alarabes  se  diran, 
y  de  aquesta  tierra  estraflos ; 
perderase  toda  Espafia, 
que  nada  no  aura  fincado. 
El  rey  con  sus  ricos  hombres 
todos  se  avian  espantado, 
quando  vieron  las  flguras 
y  letras  que  hemos  contado ; 
bulveo  i  cerrar  la  torre, 
qucdo  el  rey  muy  angustiado.** 

Romancet  nmevamente  sacadot  par  lAtrenQO 
deSqmhteda,  f.  160. 1564. 

Juan  Yague  de  Salas  relates  a  singular  part  of  this  miracle, 
which  I  have  not  seen  recorded  any  where  but  in  his  very 
rare  and  curious  poem  :  — 


Earlier  had  met  I  oh  what  a  btiiaAil  lot 
Had  then  been  mine,  who  might  have  fbmid  hi  tibee 
The  sweet  companion  and  the  IMend  endear'd, 
A  fruitful  wife  and  crown  of  earthly  Joys ! 


"  Cant6  como  rompidos  los  candados 
De  la  lobrega  cueva,  y  deapedidaa 
De  sus  senos  obscuros  vozea  tristes 
No  bien  articuladas,  si  i  remlendos, 
Repetidas  adentro  por  el  ayre, 
Y  una  mas  bronca  se  escucho  que  dixe, 
Desdlchado  Rey  Ro  (y  acaba  dJgo, 
Quedando  la  R  submersa  entre  pi^arrms) 
La  Goro  perderas,  y  el  Man,  y  el  Ce, 
No  dixo  el  na,  nl  el  do,  nt  el  tro,  no  dixo ; 
Almenos  no  te  oyo,  si  bien  oyoae 
Por  lascivo  tirano,  y  por  sobervlo. 
Que  ya  permite  el  clelo  que  el  de  Meca 
Castigue  por  tu  causa  el  Reyno  Godo, 
Por  solo  que  lo  riges  con  mal  modo.** 

Lot  AmanU*  de  Trrmd,  p.  & 

The  Chronica  General  del  Rey  Don  A(fim$o  giret  a  i^ 
gular  account  of  the  first  inhabitant  of  this  fatal  spot:' 

"  There  was  a  king  who  had  to  name  Rocas  ;  he  was  tl 
the  east  country  from  Edom,  wherein  was  Paradise,  and  fcr 
the  love  of  wisdom  he  forsook  his  kingdom,  and  went  abott 
the  world  seeking  knowledge.  And  in  a  country  between  die 
east  and  the  north  he  found  seventy  pillars  ;  thirty  were  of 
brass,  thirty  of  marble,  and  they  lay  upon  the  ground,  ad 
upon  them  was  written  all  knowledge  and  the  nature  of  ', 
things.  These  Rocas  translated,  and  carried  with  blm  tbs  I 
book  in  which  he  had  translated  them,  by  which  he  did  aur*  | 
vels.  He  came  to  Troy  when  the  people  under  Laoocdoi 
were  building  the  city,  and  seeing  them  he  laughed.  TImj  | 
asked  him  why,  and  he  replied.  That  if  they  knew  what  vai 
to  happen,  they  would  cease  from  their  work.  Then  tkey 
took  him  and  led  him  before  Laomedon,  and  Laoncdoa 
asked  him  for  why  he  had  spoken  these  words ;  and  Rocas 
answered,  that  he  had  spoken  truth,  for  the  people  sbookl  bt 
put  to  the  sword,  and  the  city  be  destroyed  by  fire.  Wherefore 
the  Trqians  would  have  slain  him ;  but  Laomedon,  jodgfait 
that  he  spake  trom  foliy,  put  him  in  prison  to  see  If  he  woidd 
repent.  He,  fearful  of  death,  by  his  art  sent  a  sleep  upon  the 
guards,  and  filed  off  his  irons,  and  went  his  way.  Aod  ht 
came  to  the  seven  hills  by  the  Tyber,  and  there  upon  a  ssooe 
he  wrote  the  letters  Roma,  and  Romului  found  then,  and 
gave  them  as  a  name  to  his  city,  because  they  bore  a  resesH 
blance  to  his  own. 

**  Then  went  King  Rocas  westward,  and  he  entered  Spain, 
and  went  round  it  and  through  it,  till  coming  to  the  spt^ 
where  Toledo  stands,  he  discovered  that  it  was  the  ceatral 
place  of  the  country,  and  that  one  day  a  city  shocdd  there  be 
built,  and  there  he  found  a  cave  into  which  be  eotered. 
There  lay  in  it  a  huge  dragon,  and  Rocas  in  fear  besought 
the  dragon  not  to  hurt  htm,  for  they  were  both  CTeatnres 
of  God.  And  the  dragon  took  such  love  towards  bim,  that 
he  always  brought  him  part  of  his  food  firom  the  diase,  aad 
they  dwelt  together  in  the  cave.  One  day  an  hoiKMiraMe 
of  that  land,  by  name  Tartus,  was  hmitlng  In  that 
and  he  found  a  bear,  and  the  bear  fled  into  tbe  cave,  sbmI 
Rocas  in  fear  addressed  him  as  he  had  done  the  dragon,  and 
the  bear  quietly  lay  down,  and  Rocas  fondled  his  bead,  and 
Tarius  following,  saw  Rocas  how  his  beard  was  long,  and  his 
body  covered  with  hair,  and  he  thought  it  was  a  wOd  man, 
and  fitted  an  arrow  to  his  bow,  and  drew  the  string.  Then 
Rocas  l)csuught  him  in  the  name  of  God  not  to  sl^  fafan.  and 
obtained  security  for  himself  and  the  bear  under  Ms  pro- 
tection. And  when  Tartus  heard  how  he  was  a  king,  be  hi- 
vited  him  to  leave  that  den  and  return  with  him,  and  he 
would  give  him  his  only  daughter  in  marriage,  and  leave  hkm 
all  that  he  had.    By  this  the  dragon  returned*    Tkrtas 
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Thou  too  shouldst  then  have  been  of  womankind 
Happiest,  as  now  the  loreliest. . .  And  with  that. 
First  giving  way  to  passion  first  disclosed. 
He  press'd  upon  my  lips  a  guilty  kiss, .  . 
Alas  I  more  guiltily  received  than  given. 
Passive  and  yielding,  and  yet  self-reproachM, 
Trembling  I  stood,  upheld  in  hie  embrace  ; 
When  coming  steps  we^  heard,  and  Roderick  said, 
Meet  me  to-morrow,  I  beseech  thee,  here. 
Queen  of  my  heart  I  Oh  meet  me  here  again. 
My  own  Florinda,  meet  me  here  again  ! . . 
Toneue,  eye,  and  pressure  of  the  impassioned  hand 
Solicited  and  urged  the  ardent  suit. 
And  from  my  hesitating  hurried  lips 
The  word  of  promise  fatally  was  drawn. 
O  Roderick,  Roderick  I  hadst  thou  told  me  all 
Thy  purpose  at  that  hour,  fh)m  what  a  world 
Of  woe  had  thou  and  I . . . .  The  bitterness 
Of  that  reflection  overcame  her  then. 
And  choak'd  her  speech.  But  Roderick  sate  the  while 
Covering  his  face  with  both  his  hands  close-prest. 
His  head  bow'd  down,  his  spirit  to  such  point 
Of  sufferance  knit,  as  one  who  patiently 
Awaits  the  uplifted  sword. 

Till  now,  said  she. 


alarmed,  and  would  have  fled,  but  Rncas  interfered,  and  the 
dragon  threw  down  half  an  ox,  fur  he  had  devoured  the  rett, 
and  asked  the  stranger  to  stop  and  eat.  Tartus  declined  the 
inviution,  for  he  roust  be  gone.  Then  said  Kocas  to  the 
dragoQ,  My  friend,  I  must  now  leave  you,  for  we  hare 
aoiaaraed  together  long  enough.  So  he  departed,  and  mar. 
ried,  and  had  two  sons,  and  for  lore  of  the  dragon  he  built  a 
tower  over  the  cave,  and  dwelt  there.  After  his  death,  one 
of  his  sons  built  another,  and  King  Pirros  added  more  build- 
ing, and  this  was  the  lieginning  of  Toledo." 

1  Lardner  published  a  letter  to  Jonas  Hanway,  showing 
wbj  houses  for  the  reception  of  penitent  harlots  ought  not 
to  be  called  Magdalen  Houses ;  Mary  Magdalen  not  being 
the  sinner  recorded  in  the  7th  chapter  of  Luke,  but  a 
woman  of  distinction  and  excellent  character,  who  laboured 
under  some  bodily  infirmity,  which  our  Lord  miraculously 
healed. 

In  the  Shibboleth  of  Jean  Despagne,  is  an  article  thus  en- 
titled :  **  De  Marie  Magdclaine  laquelle  faussement  on  dit 
avoir  este  femme  de  mauvaise  vie :  Le  tort  que  luy  font  les 
Tbeologiens  pour  la  plus  part  en  leurs  sermons,  en  leurs 
livres ;  et  specialement  la  Bible  Angloise  en  I'Argument  du 
7«  chap,  de  S.  Luc." 

"  The  injury,"  says  this  Hugonot  divine,  "  which  the 
Romish  church  does  to  another  Mary,  the  sister  of  Laiarus, 
has  been  sofidently  confuted  by  the  orthodox.  It  has  been 
ignorantly  believed  that  this  Mary,  and  another  who  was  of 
M^ybtla.  and  the  sinner  who  is  spoken  of  in  the  7tb  of  Luke, 
are  the  same  person,  confounding  the  three  in  one.  We  have 
JusUfied  one  of  the  three,  to  wit,  her  of  Bethany,  the  sister  of 
Lasarus ;  but  her  of  Magdala  we  still  defame,  as  if  that  Mag. 
dalen  were  the  sinner  of  whom  St.  Luke  speaks. 

"  Nothing  is  more  common  in  the  mouth  of  the  vulgar 
than  the  wicked  life  of  the  Magdalen.  The  preachers  who 
wish  to  confess  souls  that  are  afflicted  with  horror  at  their 
sins,  represent  to  them  this  woman  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
modest and  dissolute  that  ever  existed,  to  whom,  however, 
God  has  shown  mercy.  And,  upon  this  same  prejudice, 
which  Is  altogether  imaginary,  has  been  founded  a  reason 
why  the  Son  of  God  liaving  been  raised  firoro  the  dead,  ap- 
peared to  Mary  Magdalen  before  any  other  person ;  for,  say 
they,  it  Is  because  she  had  greater  need  of  consolation,  har. 
log  beeo  a  greater  sionar  than  the  others.  —  He  who  wrote 


Resuming  her  confession,  I  had  lived. 
If  not  in  innocence,  yet  self-deceived, 
And  of  my  perilous  and  sinful  state 
Unconscious.     But  this  fatal  hour  revealed 
To  my  awakening  soul  her  guilt  and  shame  ; 
And  in  those  agonies  with  which  remorse, 
Wrestling  with  weakness  and  with  cherish*d  sin. 
Doth  triumph  o'er  the  lacerated  heart. 
That  night .  .  that  miserable  night . .  I  vow*d, 
A  vii^n  dedicate,  to  pass  my  life 
Immured  ;  and,  like  redeemed  Magdalen,  i 
Or  that  Egyptian  penitent  3,  whose  tears 
Fretted  the  rock,  and  moisten  *d  roiuid  her  cave 
The  thirsty  desert,  so  to  mourn  my  &11. 
The  struggle  ending  thus,  the  victory 
Thus,  as  I  thought,  accomplish'd,  I  believed 
My  soul  was  calm,  and  that  the  peace  of  Heaven 
Descended  to  accept  and  bless  my  vow  ; 
And  in  this  fkith,  prepared  to  constmimate 
The  sacrifice,  I  went  to  meet  the  King. 
See,  Father,  what  a  snare  had  Satan  laid  ! 
For  Roderick  came  to  tell  me  that  the  Church 
From  his  unfruitful  bed  would  set  him  free, 
And  I  should  be  his  Queen. 

O  let  me  close 


the  Practice  of  Piety  places  her  with  the  greatest  offlendws, 
even  with  Manasses,  one  of  the  wickedest  of  men ;  and  to 
authorise  this  error  the  more,  it  has  been  Inserted  in  the 
Bible  itself.  For  the  argument  to  the  7th  of  Luke  in  the 
English  version  says,  that  the  woman  whose  sins  were  in 
greater  number  than  those  of  others,  —  the  woman,  who  till 
then  had  lived  a  wicked  and  infkmous  life,  was  Mary  Mag- 
dalen. But,  1st,  The  text  gives  no  name  to  this  sinner: 
Where  then  has  It  been  found  ?  Which  of  the  Evangelists, 
or  what  other  authentic  writing,  has  taught  us  the  proper 
name  or  surname  of  the  woman  ?  For  she  who  poured  an 
ointment  upon  Christ  (Matth.  xxvl.,  John,  xli.)  was  not  this 
sinner,  nor  Mary  Magdalen,  but  a  sister  of  Lasarus.  All 
these  circumstances  show  that  they  are  two  different  stories, 
two  divers  actions,  performed  at  diver  times,  in  divers  places, 
and  by  divers  persons.  Sdly,  Where  do  we  find  that  Mary 
Magdalen  ever  anointed  the  feet  of  our  Saviour?  adly. 
Where  do  we  find  that  Mary  Magdalen  had  been  a  woman  of 
evil  life  ?  The  gospel  tails  us  that  she  had  been  tormented 
with  seven  devils  or  evil  spirits,  an  affliction  which  might 
happen  to  the  holiest  person  in  the  world :  But  we  do  not 
see  even  the  shadow  of  a  word  there  which  marks  her  with 
infamy.  Why  then  do  we  still  adhere  to  an  invention  not 
only  fabulous,  but  injurious  to  the  memory  of  a  woman  illus- 
trious in  piety  ?  We  ought  as  well  to  beware  of  bearing  false 
witness  against  the  dead  as  against  the  living. 

**  It  is  remarkable  that  neither  the  sinner  (Luke.  vU.)  nor 
the  adulteress  who  is  spoken  of  in  the  8tb  of  John,  are  named 
in  the  sacred  history,  any  more  than  the  thief  who  was  con- 
verted on  the  cross.  There  are  particuUr  reasons,  beyond  a 
doubt,  and  we  may  in  part  conjecture  them,  why  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  abstained  firom  relating  the  names  of  these  great 
sinners,  although  converted.  It  is  not  then  for  us  to  impose 
them ;  still  less  to  appropriate  them  to  persons  whom  the 
Scripture  does  not  accuse  of  any  enormous  sins.'* 

s  St.  Mary  the  Egyptian.  This  is  oue  of  those  religious  ro- 
mances which  may  probably  have  been  written  to  edify  the 
people  without  any  intention  of  deceiving  them.  Some  parts 
of  the  legend  ara  beautifully  conceived.  An  English  Romanist 
has  versified  it  Id  eight  books,  under  the  title  of  the  Triomph 
of  the  Cross,  or  Penitent  of  Egypt.  Birmingham,  1776.  He 
had  the  advantage  of  bellevhig  his  story,— whteh  ought  to 
have  acted  like  insplratloo. 
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The  dreadful  tale  M  I  told  hi m  of  my  vow ; 
And  from  sincere  and  scrupulous  piety. 
But  more,  I  fear  me,  in  that  desperate  mood 
Of  obsthiate  will  pcnrerse,  the  which,  with  pride 


1      "  Amara  el  Rey  la  detigual  Florinda 

En  ser  gentil,  j  desdefiosa  daraa. 
Que  quiere  amor,  que  quando  un  Rey  «e  rinda 

Desdcnes  puedan  reaiatir  su  llama. 
No  fue  do  Orecla  mas  hermota  y  linda 

La  que  le  dio  por  su  desdicba  fama, 
Ni  desde  el  Sagitario  i  Cjrnosura 
Se  vio  en  tanto  rigor  tanta  hermosura. 

"  Crpci6  el  amor  como  el  desden  crccia ; 

Enojose  el  poder ;  la  resistenda 
Se  fue  aumentando.  pero  no  podia 

Sufrir  un  Rey  si^eta  competencia : 
Estcndiose  i  furor  la  cortesia, 

I^s  terminos  passo  de  la  paciencia, 
Haxlendo  los  mayores  desengaflos 
Las  boras  meses,  y  los  meses  aflos. 

*'  Cansado  ya  Rodrigo  de  que  fuesse 

Teorica  el  amor,  y  intentos  ranos. 
Sin  que  demostradon  alguna  hu?icsse, 

Puso  su  gusto  en  pratica  de  raanos : 
Pues  quien  de  tanto  amor  no  le  tuviesse 

Cou  los  medio*  mas  faciles  y  humanoa, 
Como  tendria  entonces  sufk-imiento 
De  ii^Justa  flierca  en  el  rigor  Tiolonto? 

*'  Ansias,  congojas,  lagrimas  y  roxos, 

Amenaxas,  amores,  fuer^a,  injuria, 
Pruevan,  pclean,  llegan,  dan  fcroios 

Al  que  ama,  rabia,  al  que  aborrece,  furla : 
Discurren  los  pronosticos  Teloscs, 

Que  ofrece  el  pensamiento  aquien  injuria ; 
Rodrigo  teme,  y  ama,  y  fuer^a,  y  el  la 
Quanto  mas  se  resiste,  esti  mas  bella. 

**  Ya  viste  de  jaimines  el  desmayo 

Las  eladas  mexillaa  siempre  hcrmosas, 

Ya  la  verguenga  del  clarel  de  Mayo, 
Alexandrinas,  y  purpureas  rosas : 

Rodrigo  ya  como  encendido  rayo. 
Quo  no  respeta  las  sagradas  cosas, 

Nl  so  aboga  en  sus  lagrimas,  ni  muoTe 

Porque  se  abrasse,  6  se  convierta  en  nieve. 

**  Rindiose  al  fin  la  femenil  flaquoza 

Al  Taronil  valor  y  atrevimlento; 
Quedd  sin  lustre  la  mayor  belleza 

Que  es  de  una  casta  Virgen  omamento : 
Siguio  4  la  injusta  furia  la  tibieia. 

Apareciose  el  arrepentimiento. 
Que  viene  como  sombra  del  pecado, 
Prlndpiot  del  castigo  del  culpado. 

**  Fue  con  Rodrigo  este  mortal  disgusto, 
Y  qued6  con  Florinda  la  renganga. 
Que  le  propuso  el  echo  mas  i^justo 

Quo  dc  muger  nucstra  memoria  alcanna : 
Diiese  que  no  Ter  en  el  Roy  gusto, 

Sino  do  tanto  amor  tanta  mudan^a 
Fue  la  ocaslon,  que  la  muger  gosada 
Bias  siente  aborredda  que  for^ada.'* 

Jeruaaten  Conquistada^  1.  vi.  f.  133. 

Lope  de  Vega  quotes  scripture  in  proof  of  tbe  opinion  ex- 
pressed in  this  last  couplet.    2  Kings,  cb.  xiii. 


And  shame  and  self-reproach,  doth  sometimes  make 
A  woman's  tongue,  her  own  worst  enemy. 
Run  counter  to  her  dearest  heart's  desire, . . 
In  that  unhappy  mood  did  I  resist 


Old  Barret  tells  the  story  ai  Ancient  Piatol  would  bare 
done :  — 

"  In  Ulit's  time  there  regalized  in  Spain 
One  Roderick,  king  f^om  the  Gothians  race't ; 
Into  whose  secret  heart  with  silent  strain 
Instretcht  the  *sturbcr  of  hart  pudike  chast, 
Ilira  enamouraviiing  of  a  piece, 
A  piece  by  Nature  quaintly  symmetriaed, 
Enfayred  with  beauty  as  Helen  fair  of  Greece: 
Count  Julian's  daughter  of  bed-wedlockixMl, 
Ydeaped  Caba}  who  in  court  surshined 
The  rest,  as  Hesperus  the  dimmed  start. 
This  piece  the  king  in  his  Lbre*s-clo*et  shrined, 
Survlcting  her  by  wile,  gold,  gems,  or  forced  jara.** 

It  is  thus  related  in  the  fabulous  Chronicle :  — **  Despuet 
que  ol  Rey  oto  descubierto  su  cora^on  k  U  Cara,  no  era  dia 
que  la  no  requlriesse  una  vez  6  dos.  y  ella  se  defeiidia  con 
buena  razon :  empero  al  cabo  como  el  Rey  no  ptasava  oou 
como  en  esto,  un  dia  en  la  siesta  embio  con  un  doosd  nya 
por  la  Cava ;  y  elU  rlno  k  su  mandado ;  y  como  en  essa  bon 
no  avia  en  toda  su  camara  otro  ninguno  sine  ellos  todos  tres. 
el  cumplio  con  ella  todo  lo  que  puao.  Empero  tanto  ubtA 
que  si  ella  quisicra  dar  boses  que  bicn  fuera  oyda  de  la  rejaa, 
mas  callosse  con  lo  que  el  Roy  quiso  fazer.*'  —  P.  1.  c.  171 

In  this  fabulous  Chronicle  Roderick's  Call  is  represented  « 
the  work  of  his  stars :  ^'*  Y  aunque  k  Us  veset  peosaravl 
gran  yerro  en  que  tocava,  y  en  la  roaldad  que  su  coraQoo  aria 
cometido,  tanto  era  el  ardor  que  tenia  que  lo  olridaTa  todo^  y 
esto  acarreara  la  malandanpa  que  le  avla  de  reoir,  y  lade- 
strujrdon  de  Espafia  que  aria  de  aver  comien^o  para  se  haz«r ; 
y  quiero  vos  dezlr  que  su  constelacion  no  podia  escusar  qoc 
esto  no  passasse  assl ;  y  ya  Dlos  lo  avla  dexado  en  su  ditrn- 
don ;  y  el  por  cosa  que  fuesse  no  se  podia  arredrar  que  no 
topasse  en  ello."—  P.  I.  c.  164. 

"  Certes,"  says  the  fabulous  Chronicler, "  he  was  a  Lord  of 
greater  bounty  than  ever  bad  been  seen  before  his  time.  —  Us 
used  to  say,  that  if  all  the  world  were  his,  he  would  rather 
lose  it  than  one  friend ;  fur  the  world  was  a  thing  which,  if  it 
were  lost,  might  be  recovered ;  but  a  friend,  once  lost,  could 
never  be  recovered  for  all  the  treasure  in  the  world.  And 
because  he  was  thus  bountiful,  all  those  of  Spain  were  like- 
wise :  and  they  had  the  fame  of  being  the  most  liberal  men  in 
the  world,  especially  those  of  the  lineage  of  tbe  Goths. 
Never  a  thing  was  asked  at  his  hands,  whether  great  or  pw^li^ 
to  which  he  could  say  no ;  and  never  king  nor  other  grvat 
lord  asked  aid  of  him  that  he  denied,  but  gave  them  of  bU 
treasures  and  of  his  people  as  much  as  they  needed.  And 
doubt  not,  but  that  if  fortune  had  not  ordered  that  in  his  time 
the  lineage  of  the  Goths  should  be  cut  off,  and  Spain  de- 
stroyed, there  was  no  king  or  emperor  whom  he  would  not 
have  brought  into  subjection ;  and  if  the  whole  world  ought 
to  be  pUced  in  the  power  of  one  man  (speaking  of  woridly 
things),  there  never  was,  nor  will  be,  a  man  deserving  to 
possess  it,  save  he  alone.  But  as  envy  b  the  beginning  of  all 
evil,  and  saw  how  great  was  the  goodness  of  this  king,  she 
never  rested  till  she  had  brought  about  that  thiuga  should  be 
utterly  reversed,  even  till  she  had  destroyed  him.  Oh  what 
great  damage  to  the  world  will  it  be  when  God  shall  consent 
that  so  much  bounty,  and  courage,  and  frankness,  and  loyalty 
should  be  destroyed  for  ever  I  All  nations  ought  to  dad 
themselves  in  wretched  weeds  one  day  in  the  week  to  mourn 
for  the  flower  of  the  world,  and  especially  ought  the  people  ol 
Spain  to  make  such  mourning." .~  Cknmiea  dd  Rt^  Dom  Up- 
drigo,  p.  I .  c.  &5. 

And  again,  when  the  last  battle  la  approacbinf ,  be  pnii« 
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All  his  most  earnest  prayers  to  let  the  power 

Of  holy  Church,  never  more  rightfully 

Invoked,  he  said,  than  now  in  our  behalf. 

Release  us  from  our  fatal  bonds.     He  urged 

With  kindling  warmth  his  suit,  like  one  whose  life 

Hung  on  the  issue ;  I  dissembled  not 

My  cruel  self-reproaches,  nor  my  grief, 

Tet  desperately  maintain^  the  rash  resolve ; 

Till  in  the  passionate  argument  he  grew 

Incensed,  inflamed,  and  maddened  or  possess'd, . . 

For  Hell  too  surely  at  that  hour  prevall'd. 

And  with  such  subtile  toils  enveloped  him, 

That  even  in  the  extremity  of  guilt 

No  guilt  he  purported,  but  rather  meant 

An  amplest  recompence  of  life-long  love 

For  transitory  wrong,  which  fate  perverse, 

Thus  madly  he  deceived  himself,  compelled. 

And  therefore  stem  necessity  excused. 

Here  then,  O  Father,  at  thy  feet  I  own 

Myself  the  guiltier ;  for  full  well  I  knew 

These  were  his  thoughts,  but  vengeance  master'd  me, 

And  in  my  agony  I  cursed  the  man 

Whom  I  loved  best 

Dost  thou  recall  that  curse  ? 
Cried  Roderick,  in  a  deep  and  inward  voice. 
Still  with  his  head  depressed,  and  covering  still 
His  countenance.     Recall  it !  she  exclaim'd ; 
Father,  I  come  to  thee  because  I  gave 
The  reins  to  wrath  too  long, .  .  because  I  wrought 
His  ruin,  death,  and  infamy .  . .  O  God, 
Foi^ve  the  wicked  vengeance  thus  indulged. 
As  I  forgive  the  King  I . . .  But  teach  me  now 
What  reparation  more  than  tears  and  prayers 
May  now  be  made ; . .  how  shall  I  vindicate 

His  injured  name,  and  take  upon  myself 

Daughter  of  Julian,  flrmly  he  replied. 

Speak  not  of  that,  I  charge  thee  !  On  his  fame 

The  Ethiop  dye,  fixed  ineffkceably. 

For  ever  will  abide  ;  so  it  must  be. 

So  should  be :  *tis  his  rightful  punishment ; 

And  if  to  the  full  measure  of  his  sin 


the  king :  —  "  T  el  Rey  era  el  mas  esfor^ado  hombre  de  co- 
mmon que  nuDca  sc  oyo  dezir :  y  el  mas  franco  de  todo  lo  que 
podia  aver ;  y  preciava  mat  cobrar  amigos  que  no  quanto 
tesoro  pudietse  estar  en  tu  reyno,  hasta  el  dia  que  crcyo  el 
conielo  del  traydor  del  conde  Don  Julian ;  y  &  maravilla  era 
buen  caTallero  que  al  ttempo  que  el  no  era  rey,  no  se  hallava 
caTallero  que  6,  la  su  bondad  se  ygualaase,  y  tanto  sabed  que 
fttno  por  eitas  malandan^as  que  le  Tinieron,  uunca  caTallero 
al  mundo  de  tales  condiciones  ftie ;  que  nunca  £  el  vino  chico 
ni  grande  que  del  se  partiesse  despagado  &  culpa  suya."  — 
PI.  I.e.  213. 

The  manner  in  which  Florinda  calls  upon  her  father  to  re- 
venge her  is  curiously  expressed  by  Lope  de  Vega :  — 

**  Al  escririrle  tiemblan  pluma  y  mano, 
Llega  el  agravio,  la  piedad  retira, 
Pncs  quanto  escrlve  la  vengan^a,  tanto 
Quiere  borrar  de  la  verguenga  cl  llanto. 


"  No  son  menos  las  letras  que  soldados, 
Los  ringlones  yleras  y  esquadrones. 
Que  al  son  de  los  suspiros  van  formados 
lladendo  las  distancias  las  diciones : 


The  punishment  hath  fallen,  the  more  our  hope 
That  through  the  blood  of  Jesus  he  may  find 
That  sin  forgivenr  him. 

Pausing  then,  he  raised 
His  hand,  and  pointed  where  Siverian  lay 
Stretched  on  the  heath.     To  that  old  man,  said  he, 
And  to  the  mother  of  the  unhappy  Goth, 
Tell,  if  it  please  thee, . .  not  what  thou  hast  pour*d 
Into  my  secret  ear,  but  that  the  child 
For  whom  they  mourn  with  anguish  unallay*d, 
Sinn'd  not  firom  vicious  will,  or  heart  corrupt, 
But  fell  by  fatal  circumstance  betray  *d. 
And  if  in  charity  to  them  thou  sayest 
Something  to  palliate,  something  to  excuse 
An  act  of  sudden  frenzy  when  tiie  Fiend 
O'ercame  him,  thou  wilt  do  for  Roderick 
All  he  could  ask  thee,  all  that  can  be  done 
On  earth,  and  all  his  spirit  could  endure. 

Venturing  towards  her  an  imploring  look. 
Wilt  thou  join  with  me  for  his  soul  in  prayer  ? 
He  said,  and  trembled  as  he  spake.     That  voice 
Of  sympathy  was  like  Heaven's  influence. 
Wounding  at  once  and  comforting  the  soul. 
O  Father,  Christ  requite  thee  t  she  exclaim'd ; 
Thou  hast  set  free  the  springs  which  withering  griefs 
Have  closed  too  long.     Foi^ive  me,  for  I  thought 
Thou  wert  a  rigid  and  unpitying  judge  ; 
One  whose  stem  virtue,  feeling  in  itself 
No  flaw  of  frailty,  heard  impatiently 
Of  weakness  and  of  guilt     I  wrong'd  thee.  Father  I . . 
With  that  she  took  his  hand,  and  kissing  it. 
Bathed  it  with  tears.     Then  in  a  firmer  speech, 
For  Roderick,  for  Count  Julian  and  myself, 
Three  wretchedest  of  all  the  human  race. 
Who  have  destroyed  each  other  and  ourselves. 
Mutually  wrong'd  and  wronging,  let  us  pray ! 


Los  mayores  caracteres,  armados 

Navios,  ticndas,  raaquinas,  pendonet ; 
Los  puntos,  los  incisos,  los  acentos 
Capitanes,  Alfercz  y  Sargentos. 

**  Breve  processo  cscrlve,  aunque  el  sucesso 
Significar  quexosa  determina, 
Pero  en  tan  breve  causa,  en  tal  processo 
La  perdicion  de  Espafia  se  fulmlna." 

Jerusalen  Conquistada^  1. 6.  f.  138. 

I  remember  hut  one  of  the  old  poets  who  has  spoken  with 
compassion  of  Florinda :  It  is  the  Portugueie  Bras  Garcia 
Mascarenhas,  a  writer  who,  with  many  odd  things  in  his  poem, 
has  some  fine  ones. 

"  Refresca  em  Covilham  a  gente  aflita. 
Nam  se  sabe  que  nome  entam  a  honrava ; 
Muyto  deposis  foy  Cava  Julia  dita, 
Por  nascer  nella  a  desdltada  Cava. 
Nam  a  deslustra,  antes  a  acredita 
Filha  que  a  honra  mais  que  hum  Rey  proava ; 
Hespanha  culpe  a  for^a  sem  desculpa. 
Nam  culpe  a  bella,  que  nam  teve  culpa." 

FiTiatoTragico,  CxaiolU    St.  118. 
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XL 

■ 

COUNT  PEDRO'S  CASTLE. 

Twelve  weary  days  with  unremitting  speed, 
Shunning  frequented  tracks,  the  travellers 
Pursued  their  way ;  the  mountain  path  they  chose, 
The  forest  or  the  lonely  heath  wide-spread. 
Where  dstus  shrubs  sole-seen  exhaled  at  noon 
Their  fine  balsamic  odour  all  around ; 
Strew'd  with  their  blossoms,  f^l  as  beautiful, 
The  thirsty  soil  at  eve ;  and  when  the  sun 
Relumed  the  gladden'd  earth,  opening  anew 
Their  stores  exuberant,  prodigal  as  frail, 
Whiten*d  again  the  wilderness.     They  left 
The  dark  Sierra's  skirts  behind,  and  cross'd 
The  wilds  where  Ana  in  her  native  hills 
Collects  her  sister  springs,  and  hurries  on 
Her  course  melodious  amid  loveliest  glens. 
With  forest  and  with  fruitage  overbower'd. 
These  scenes  proftisely  blest  by  Heaven  they  left, 
Where  o'er  the  hazel  and  the  quince  the  vine 
Wide-mantling  spreads ;  and  clinging  round  the  cork 
And  ilex,  hangs  amid  their  dusky  leaves 
Garlands  of  brightest  hue,  with  reddening  fhilt 
Pendant,  or  clusters  cool  of  glassy  green. 
So  holding  on  o'er  moimtain  and  o'er  vale, 
Tagus  they  cross'd  where  midland  on  his  way 
The  King  of  Rivers  rolls  his  stately  stream ; 
And  rude  Alverches  wide  and  stony  bed. 
And  Duero  distant  far,  and  many  a  stream 
And  many  a  field  obscure,  in  future  war 
For  bloody  theatre  of  famous  deeds 
Foredoom'd ;  and  deserts  where  in  years  to  come 
Shall  populous  towns  arise,  and  crested  towers 
And  stately  temples  rear  their  heads  on  high. 

Cautious  with  course  circuitous  they  shunn'd 
The  embattled  city,  which  in  eldest  time 
Thrice-greatest  Hermes  built,  so  fables  say. 
Now  sulQugate,  but  &ted  to  behold 
Ere  long  the  heroic  Prince  (who  passing  now 
Unknown  and  silently  the  dangerous  track. 
Turns  thither  his  regardant  eye)  come  down 
Victorious  from  the  heights,  and  bear  abroad 
Her  banner'd  I<ion,  symbol  to  the  Moor 
Of  rout  and  death  through  many  an  age  of  blood. 
Lo,  there  the  Asturian  hills !    Far  in  the  west. 
Huge  Rabanal  and  Foncebadon  huge. 
Pre-eminent,  their  giant  bulk  display. 
Darkening  with  earliest  shade  the  distant  vales 
Of  Leon,  and  with  evening  premature. 
Far  in  Cantabria  eastward,  the  long  line 
Extends  beyond  the  reach  of  eagle's  eye. 
When  buoyant  in  mid-heaven  the  bird  of  Jove 
Soars  at  his  loftiest  pitch.     In  the  north,  before 
The  travellers  the  Erbasian  mountains  rise. 
Bounding  the  hmd  beloved,  their  native  land. 

How  then,  Alphonso,  did  thy  eager  soul 
Chide  the  slow  hours  and  painful  way,  which  seem'd 
Lengthening  to  grow  before  their  lagging  pare  1 
Youth  of  heroic  thought  and  high  desire, 
'Tis  not  the  spur  of  lofty  enterprise 
That  with  unequal  throbbing  hurries  now 


The  unquiet  heart,  now  makes  it  sink  dlsmay'd ; 

*Tis  not  impatient  joy  which  thus  disturbs 

In  that  young  breast  the  healthful  spring  of  life ; 

Joy  and  ambition  have  forsaken  him. 

His  soul  is  sick  with  hope.     So  near  his  home. 

So  near  his  mother's  arms ; . .  alas !  perchance 

The  long'd-for  meeting  may  be  yet  Ukr  off 

As  earth  from  heaven.   Sorrow  in  these  long  montlis 

Of  separation  may  have  laid  her  low ; 

Or  what  if  at  his  fiight  the  bloody  Moor 

Hath  sent  his  ministers  of  slaughter  forth. 

And  he  himself  should  thus  have  brought  the  sword 

Upon  his  father's  head  ? . .  Sure  Hoya  too 

The  same  dark  presage  feels,  the  fearful  boy 

Said  in  himself ;  or  wherefore  is  his  brow 

Thus  overcast  with  heaviness,  and  why 

Looks  he  thus  anxiously  in  silence  round  ? 

Just  then  that  faithful  servant  raised  his  hand, 
And  turning  to  Alphonso  with  a  smile. 
He  pointed  where  Count  Pedro's  towers  fer  off 
Peer'd  in  the  dell  below;  faint  was  the  smile. 
And  while  it  sate  upon  his  lips  his  eye 
Retain'd  its  troubled  speculation  stllL 
For  long  had  he  look'd  wistfully  in  vain. 
Seeking  where  far  or  near  he  might  espy 
From  whom  to  learn  if  time  or  chance  had  wrought 
Change  in  his  master's  house :  but  on  the  hills 
Nor  goat-herd  could  he  see,  nor  traveller. 
Nor  huntsman  early  at  his  sports  afield. 
Nor  angler  following  up  the  mountain  glen 
His  lonely  pastime ;  neither  could  he  hear 
Carol,  or  pipe,  or  shout  of  shepherd's  boy. 
Nor  woodman's  axe,  for  not  a  human  sound 
Disturb'd  the  silence  of  the  solitude. 

Is  it  the  spoiler's  work  ?    At  yonder  door 
Behold  the  favourite  kidling  bleats  unheard ; 
The  next  stands  open,  and  the  sparrows  there 
Boldly  pass  in  and  out.    Thither  he  tum'd 
To  seek  what  indications  were  within ; 
The  chesnut-bread  was  on  the  shelf,  the  chum. 
As  if  in  haste  forsaken,  full  and  fresh ; 
The  recent  fire  had  moulder'd  on  the  hearth ; 
And  broken  cobwebs  mark'd  the  whiter  space 
Where  fh>m  the  wall  the  buckler  and  the  sword 
Had  late  been  taken  down.     Wonder  at  first 
Had  mitigated  fear,  but  Hoya  now 
Retum'd  to  tell  the  symbols  of  good  hope. 
And  they  prick'd  forward  joyfully.     Ere  long 
Perceptible  above  the  ceaseless  sound 
Of  yonder  stream,  a  voice  of  multitudes. 
As  if  in  loud  acclaim,  was  heard  far  off; 
And  nearer  as  they  drew,  distincter  shouts 
Came  from  the  dell,  and  at  Count  Pedro's  gate 
The  human  swarm  were  seen, . .  a  motley  group. 
Maids,  mothers,  helpless  infancy,  weak  age. 
And  wondering  children  and  tumultuous  boys. 
Hot  youth  and  resolute  manhood  gather'd  there. 
In  uproar  all.     Anon  the  moving  mass 
Fulls  in  half  circle  back,  a  general  cry 
Bursts  forth,  exultant  arms  are  lifted  up, 
And  caps  are  thrown  aloft,  as  through  the  gate 
Count  Pedro's  banner  came.    Alphonso  shiiek'd 
For  joy,  and  smote  his  steed  and  gallop'd  on. 
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Fronting  the  gate  the  standard-  bearer  holds 
His  precious  char;^.     Behind  the  men  divide 
In  order'd  tiles ;  green  boyhood  presses  there, 
And  waning  eld,  pleading  a  youthful  soul, 
Intreat<<  admission.     All  is  ardour  here, 
Hope  and  brave  purposes  and  minds  resolved. 
Nor  where  the  weaker  sex  is  left  apart 
Doth  aught  of  fear  find  utterance,  though  perchance 
Some  paler  cheeks  might  there  be  seen,  some  eyes 
Big  with  sad  bodings,  and  some  natural  tearv. 
Count  Pedro's  war-horse  in  the  vacant  space 
Strikes  with  impatient  hoof  the  tnxlden  turf, 
And  gazing  round  upon  the  martial  show. 
Proud  of  his  stately  trappings,  flings  his  head, 
And  snorts  and  champs  the  bit,  and  neighing  shrill 
Wakes  the  near  echo  with  his  voice  of  joy. 
The  page  beside  him  holds  his  master's  spear 
And  shield  and  helmet     In  the  castle-gatc 
Count  Pedro  stands,  his  countenance  resolved 
But  mournful,  for  Favinia  on  his  arm 
Hung,  passionate  with  her  fears,  and  held  him  back. 
Go  not,  she  cried,  with  this  deluded  crew ! 
She  hath  not,  Pedro,  with  her  frantic  words 
Bereft  thy  faculty, . .  she  is  crazed  with  grief, 
And  her  delirium  hath  infected  these : 
But,  Pedro,  thou  art  calm ;  thou  dost  not  share 
The  madness  of  the  crowd ;  thy  sober  mind 
Surveys  the  danger  in  its  whole  extent. 
And  sees  the  certain  ruin, . .  for  thou  know'st 
I  know  thou  hast  no  hope.     Unhappy  man. 
Why  then  for  this  most  desperate  enterprize 
Wilt  thou  devote  thy  son,  thine  only  child  ? 
Not  for  myself  I  plead,  nor  even  for  thee  ; 
Thou  art  a  soldier,  and  thou  canst  not  fear 
The  face  of  death  ;  and  I  should  welcome  it 
As  the  best  visitant  whom  Heaven  could  send. 
Not  for  our  lives  I  speak  then, . .  were  they  worth 
The  thought  of  preservation  ; . .  Nature  soon 
Must  call  for  them ;  the  sword  that  should  cut  short 
Sorrow's  slow  work  were  merciful  to  us. 
But  spare  Alphonso  ?  there  is  time  and  hope 
In  store  for  him.     O  thou  who  gavest  him  life. 
Seal  not  his  death,  his  death  and  mine  at  once  1 

Peace  I  he  replied :  thou  know'st  there  is  no  choice, 
I  did  not  raise  the  storm ;  I  cannot  turn 
Its  course  aside !  but  where  yon  banner  goes 
Thy  Lord  must  not  be  absent !    Spare  me  then, 
Favinia,  lest  I  hear  thy  honour'd  name 
Now  first  attainted  with  deserved  reproach. 
The  boy  is  in  God's  hands.     He  who  of  yore 
Walk'd  with  the  sons  of  Judah  in  the  fire. 
And  from  the  lion's  den  drew  Daniel  forth 
Unhurt,  can  save  him, ..  if  it  be  his  will. 

Even  as  he  spake,  the  astonish'd  troop  set  up 
A  shout  of  joy  which  rung  through  all  the  hills. 
Alphonso  heeds  not  how  they  break  their  ranks 
And  gather  round  to  greet  him ;  from  his  horse 
Precipitate  and  panting  off  he  springs. 
Pedro  grew  pale,  and  trembled  at  his  sight ; 
Favinia  claspt  her  hands,  and  looking  up 
To  Heaven  as  she  embraced  the  boy,  exclaim'd. 
Lord  God,  forgive  me  for  my  sinful  fears ; 
Unworthy  that  I  am, . .  my  son,  my  son  ! 


XIL 
THE  VOW. 

Always  I  knew  thee  for  a  generous  foe, 
Pelayo !  said  the  Count ;  and  in  our  time 
:  Of  enmity,  thou  too,  I  know,  didyt  feel 
I  The  feud  between  us  was  but  of  the  house, 
I  Not  of  the  heart.     Brethren  in  arms  henceforth 
We  stand  or  fall  together :  nor  will  I 
Look  to  the  event  with  one  misgiving  thought, . . 
That  were  to  prove  myself  unworthy  now 
Of  Heaven's  benignant  providence,  this  hour. 
Scarcely  by  less  than  miracle,  vouchsafed. 
I  will  believe  that  we  have  days  in  store 
Of  hope,  now  risen  again  as  from  the  dead, . . 
Of  vengeance, . .  of  portentous  victory, . . 
Yea,  maugre  all  unlikelihoods, . .  of  peace. 
Let  us  then  here  Indissolubly  knit 
Our  ancient  houses,  that  those  happy  days. 
When  they  arrive,  nuiy  find  us  more  than  friends, 
And  bound  by  closer  than  fraternal  ties. 
Thou  hast  a  daughter.  Prince,  to  whom  my  heart 
Yearns  now,  as  if  in  winning  infancy 
Her  smiles  had  been  its  daily  food  of  love. 
I  need  not  tell  thee  what  Alphonso  is, . . 
Thou  know'st  the  boy  ! 

Already  had  that  hope. 
Replied  Pelayo,  risen  within  my  soul. 

0  Thou,  who  in  thy  mercy  from  the  house 
Of  Moorish  bondage  hast  dcliver'd  us, 
Fulfil  the  pious  purposes  fur  which 

Here,  in  thy  presence,  thus  we  pledge  our  hands  I 

Strange  hour  to  plight  espousals !  yielding  half 
To  superstitious  thoughts,  Favinia  cried. 
And  these  strange  witnesses ! . .  The  times  are  strange, 
With  thoughtful  speech  composed  her  Lord  replies, 
And  what  thou  seest  accords  with  them.    This  day 
Is  wonderful ;  nor  could  auspicious  Heaven 
With  fairer  or  with  fitter  omen  gild 
Our  enterprize,  when  strong  in  heart  and  hope 
We  take  the  field,  preparing  thus  for  works 
Of  piety  and  love.     Unwillingly 

1  yielded  to  my  people's  general  voice. 
Thinking  that  she  who  with  her  powerful  words 
To  this  excess  had  roused  and  kindled  them. 
Spake  from  the  spirit  of  her  griefs  alone, 

Not  with  prophetic  Impulse.     Be  that  sin 
Forgiven  me !  and  the  calm  and  quiet  faith 
Which,  in  the  place  of  incredulity, 
Hath  fill'd  me,  now  that  seeing  I  believe. 
Doth  give  of  happy  end  to  righteous  cause 
A  presage,  not  presumptuous,  but  assured. 


Then  Pedro  told  Pelayo  how  fh)m  vale 
To  vale  the  exalted  Ado^inda  went. 
Exciting  sire  and  son,  in  holy  war 
Conquering  or.  dying,  to  secure  their  place 
In  Paradise :  and  how  reluctantly. 
And  mourning  for  his  child  by  his  own  act 
Thus  doom'd  to  death,  he  bade  with  heavy  heart 
His  banner  be  brought  forth.     Devoid  alike 
Of  purpose  and  of  hope  himself,  he  meant 
To  march  toward  the  western  Mountaineers, 
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Where  Odoar  by  his  counsel  might  direct 

Their  force  conjoin'd.     Now,  said  he,  we  must  haste 

To  Cangas,  there,  Pelayo,  to  secure, 

With  timely  speed,  I  trust  in  God,  thy  house. 

Then  looking  to  his  men,  he  cried,  Bring  forth 
The  armour  which  in  Wamba's  wars'  1  wore. .  . 
Alphonso's  heart  leapt  at  the  auspicious  words. 
Count  Pedro  mark'd  the  rising  glow  of  joy, . . 
Doubly  to  thee,  Alphonso,  he  pursued. 
This  day  above  all  other  days  is  blest. 
From  whence  as  from  a  birth-day  thou  wilt  date 
Thy  Ufe  in  arms ! 

Rejoicing  In  their  task. 
The  servants  of  the  house  with  emulous  love 
Dispute  the  charge.     One  brings  the  cuirass,  one 
The  buckler ;  this  exultingly  displays 
The  sword,  his  comrade  lifts  the  helm  on  high : 
The  greaves,  the  gauntlets  they  divide ;  a  spur 
Seems  now  to  dignify  the  officious  hand 
Which  for  such  service  bears  it  to  his  Lord. 
Greek  artists  in  the  imperial  city  forged 
That  splendid  armour,  perfect  in  their  craft ; 
With  curious  skill  they  wrought  it,  framed  alike 


<  In  the  Taluable  hUtory  of  this  king  by  a  contemporary 
writer,  the  roUowtng  character  of  the  French  is  glTcn :  — 

"  Hujus  igitur  gloriosis  temporibus,  Galliarum  terra  altrix 
perfidiac  infami  denotatur  elogio,  quae  utique  inautimabili  tn- 
fideliutis  febre  vexata,  genita  a  se  infldelium  depasceret 
membra.  Quid  enim  non  in  ilia  crudcle  vel  lubricuro  ?  ubi 
conjuratorum  conciliabulum,  perfidic  signum,  obsccenitas 
operum,  fraus  negotlorum,  yenale  judicium,  et  quod  pejus 
his  onmibus  est,  contra  ipsum  Salvatorem  nostrum  et  Dorai- 
num,  Judseorum  blasphemantium  prostibulum  habcbatur. 
Hsec  enim  terra  suo,  ut  ita  dixerim,  partu,  perditionis  suse 
sibimet  prspparavit  excidiuro,  et  ex  ventris  sui  generatione 
Ttperea  eversionis  suae  nutrivit  decipulam.  Etenim  dum 
multo  jam  tempore  his  fcbrium  diversitatibus  ageretur,  subito 
in  ea  unius  nefandi  capitis  prolapsione  turba  infldelitatis  ad. 
surgit,  et  conscensio  perfidise  per  unum  ad  plurimos  transit." 
—  5.  Julian,  Hist.  H'amb^,  $  5.  EspaHa  Sagrada,  d.  544. 

'  The  Partidas  have  some  curious  matter  upon  this  subject. 

"  Cleanliness  makes  things  appear  well  to  those  who  behold 
them,  even  as  propriety  makes  them  seemly,  each  in  its  way. 
And  therefore  the  ancients  held  it  good  that  knights  should 
be  made  cleanly.  For  even  as  they  ought  to  have  cleanliness 
within  them  in  their  manners  and  customs,  so  ought  they  to 
have  it  without  in  their  garments,  and  in  the  arms  which  they 
wear.  For  albeit  their  business  is  hard  and  cruel,  being  to 
strike  and  to  slay ;  yet  notwithstanding  they  may  not  so  far 
forego  their  natural  inclinations,  as  not  to  be  pleased  with 
fair  and  goodly  things,  especially  when  they  wear  them.  For 
on  one  part  they  give  joy  and  delight,  and  on  the  other  make 
them  fearlessly  perform  feats  of  arms,  because  they  are  aware 
that  by  them  they  are  known,  and  that  t>ecause  of  them  men 
take  more  heed  to  what  they  do.  Therefore,  for  this  reason, 
cleanliness  and  propriety  do  not  diminish  the  hardihood  and 
cruelty  which  they  ought  to  have.  Moreover,  as  is  aforesaid, 
that  which  appears  without  is  the  signification  of  what  they 
have  in  their  inclinations  within.  And  therefore  the  andents 
ordained  that  the  squire,  who  is  of  noble  lineage,  should  keep 
vigil  the  day  before  he  receives  knighthood.  And  after  mid- 
day the  squires  shall  bathe  him,  and  wash  his  head  with  their 
hands,  and  lay  him  in  the  goodliest  bed  that  may  be.  And 
there  the  knights  shall  draw  on  his  hose,  and  clothe  him  with 
the  best  garments  that  can  be  had.  And  when  the  cleansing 
of  the  body  has  been  performed,  they  shall  do  as  much  to  the 
soul,  taking  him  to  the  church,  where  he  is  to  labour  In 
watching  and  beseeching  mercy  of  God,  that  he  will  forgive 


To  shine  amid  the  pageantry  of 
And  for  the  proof  of  battle.     Many  a  time 
Alphonso  fh)m  his  nurse's  lap  had  stretched 
His  infant  hands  toward  it  eagerly, 
Wliere  gleaming  to  the  central  fire  it  buni? 
High  in  the  hall ;  and  many  a  time  had  wlAh'd 
With  boyish  ardour,  that  the  day  were  corae 
When  Pedro  to  his  prayers  would  grant  the  booa. 
His  dearest  heart's  desire.     Count  Pedro  then 
Would  smile,  and  in  his  heart  r^oice  to  see 
The  noble  instinct  manifest  itself. 
Then  too  Favinia  with  maternal  pride 
Would  turn  her  eyes  exulting  to  her  IajtA, 
And  in  that  silent  language  bid  him  mark 
His  spirit  in  his  boy ;  all  danger  then 
Was  distant,  and  if  secret  forethought  fidnt 
Of  manhood's  perils,  and  the  chance  of  war. 
Hateful  to  mothers,  pass'd  across  her  mind. 
The  ill  remote  gave  to  the  present  hour 
A  heighten'd  feeling  of  secure  delight. 

No  season  this  for  old  solemnities. 
For  wassaiiry  and  sport ; . .  the  bath,  the  bed. 
The  vigil-, . .  all  preparatory  rites 

him  his  sins,  and  guide  him  so  that  he  may  demean  htosetf 
well  in  that  order  which  he  is  about  to  receive  ;  to  the  cad 
that  he  may  defend  his  law,  and  do  all  other  thiogi  accordiai: 
as  it  behoveth  him,  and  that  he  would  be  his  defender  ad 
keeper  in  all  dangers  and  in  all  difficulties.  Andbeouglitn 
bear  in  mind  how  God  is  powerful  above  all  things,  and  can 
show  his  power  in  them  when  he  listeth,  and  especiaUy  in 
affairs  of  arms.  For  in  his  hand  are  life  and  deatli,  to  give 
and  to  take  away,  and  to  make  the  weak  strong,  and  tbe  stroof 
weak.  And  when  he  is  making  this  prayer,  he  must  be  with 
his  knees  bent,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  time  on  foot,  as  long  « 
he  can  bear  it.  For  the  vigil  of  knights  was  not  ordained  to 
be  a  sport,  nor  for  any  thing  else,  except  that  they,  and  those 
who  go  there,  should  pray  to  God  to  protect  them,  and  diitct  j 
them  in  the  right  way,  and  support  them,  as  men  who  arc  ; 
entering  upon  the  way  of  death."  —  Part  il.  Tit.  21.  Ley  13. 
**  When  the  vigil  is  over,  as  soon  ai  it  is  day,  be  oagbtlnt 
to  hear  mass,  and  pray  God  to  direct  all  his  feats  to  his  ser- 
vice. And  afterwards  he  who  is  to  knight  htm  shall  come  aad 
ask  him,  if  he  would  receive  the  order  of  knighthood  ;  and  if 
he  answereth  yea,  then  shall  it  be  asked  htm,  if  he  will  main- 
tain it  as  it  ought  to  be  maintained ;  and  when  be  shall  have 
promised  to  do  this,  that  knight  shall  fasten  on  hit  spars,  or 
order  some  other  knight  to  fiuten  them  on,  according  to  what 
manner  of  man  he  may  be,  and  the  rank  which  he  holdcth. 
And  this  they  do  to  signify,  that  as  a  knight  putteth  span  m 
the  right  and  on  the  left,  to  make  his  horse  gall<^  ciraigiK 
forward,  even  so  he  ought  to  let  his  actions  be  straight- 
forward, swerving  on  neither  side.  And  then  ahall  his  sword 
be  girt  on  over  his  brial.  —  Formerly  it  was  ordained  that 
when  noble  men  were  made  knights,  they  should  be  armed  at 
all  points,  as  if  they  were  abont  to  do  battle.  But  It  was  not 
held  good  that  their  heads  should  b«  covered,  for  tbcy  who 
cover  their  heads  do  so  for  two  reasons :  the  one  to  hide  some. 
thing  there  which  hath  an  ill  look,  and  for  that  reason  tbcy 
may  well  cover  them  with  any  fair  and  becoming  oovcriag. 
The  other  reason  is,  when  a  man  haUi  done  some  nninmly 
thing  of  which  he  is  ashamed.  And  this  in  no  wise  becoiBth 
noble  knights.  For  when  they  are  about  to  receive  so  nobfe 
and  so  honourable  a  thing  as  knighthood,  it  is  not  fitting  thai 
they  should  enter  into  it  with  any  evil  shame,  neither  with 
fear.  And  when  they  shall  have  girded  on  his  iwocd,  they 
shall  draw  it  Arom  out  the  scabbard,  and  place  it  in  his  right 
hand,  and  make  him  swear  these  three  tbinfs :  first.  That  be 
shall  not  fear  to  die  for  his  faith,  if  need  be ;  seooikUy,  For 
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ted  now, . .  here  in  the  face  of  Heaven, 

e  the  vassals  of  his  father's  house, 

them  in  instant  peril  to  partake 

•hance  of  life  or  death,  the  heroic  boy 

his  first  arms  ;  the  coated  scales  of  steel 

1  o'er  the  tunic  to  his  knees  depend, ' 

lose,  the  sleeves  of  mail ;  bareheaded  then 

jod.    But  when  Count  Pedro  took  the  spurs 

>ont  his  knee  in  service  to  his  son, 

•nso  from  that  gesture  half  drew  back, 

ng  in  reverence,  and  a  deeper  hue 

\  o'er  the  glow  of  joy  which  flush 'd  his  cheeks. 

ou  the  rest,  Pelayo  !  said  the  Count ; 

ill  the  ceremony  of  thfs  hour 

d  in  honour  what  in  form  it  lacks. 

*rince  from  Uoya's  faithful  hand  received 

word ;  he  girt  it  round  the  youth,  and  drew 

iluced  it  in  his  hand ;  unsheathing  then 

vn  good  falchion,  with  its  buniish'd  blade 

ach'd  Alphonso's  neck,  and  with  a  kiss 

him  his  rank  in  arms. 

Thus  long  the  crowd 
)ok*d  intently  on,  in  silence  hush'd ; 
and  continuous  now  with  one  accord, 
following  shout,  their  acclamations  rose ; 


ural  Lord ;  thirdly.  For  his  country :  and  when  he 
rom  this,  then  shall  the  blow  on  the  neck  be  given 

order  that  these  things  aforesaid  may  come  into  his 
iiying,  God  guard  him  to  his  scrrice.  and  let  him  per- 
II  that  he  hath  promised  ;  and  after  this,  he  who  hath 
ed  the  order  upon  him,  shall  kiss  him,  in  token  of  the 
id  peace  and  brotherhood  which  ought  to  be  obserred 
knights.  And  the  same  ought  all  the  knights  to  do 
e  in  that  place,  not  only  at  that  time,  but  whenever 
ail  meet  with  him  during  that  whole  year."—  Fart.  ii. 
.  Ley  14. 

e  gilt  spurs  which  the  knights  put  on  have  many  sig- 
)ns ;  for  the  gold,  which  is  so  greatly  esteemed,  he 
>on  his  feet,  denoting  thereby,  that  the  knight  shall 

gold  commit  any  malignity  or  treason,  or  like  deed, 
3uid  detract  from  the  honour  of  knighthood.  The 
xe  sharp,  that  they  may  quicken  the  speed  of  the 
and  this  signifies  that  the  knight  ought  to  spur  and 
[)  the  people,  and  make  them  virtuous ;  for  one  knight 
s  virtues  is  sufficient  to  make  many  people  virtuous, 

the  other  hand,  he  ought  to  prick  a  perverse  people 
e  them  ((oaful." ~~  Tirante  il  Blanco,  p.  1.  C.  19. 

Hermit  reads  to  Tlrante  a  chapter  from  the  Arbor  de 
e,  explaining  the  origin  of  knighthood.  The  world, 
ere  said,  was  corrupted,  when  God,  to  the  Intent  that 
ht  be  loved,  honoured,  served,  and  feared  once  more, 
<ut  from  every  thousand  men  one  who  was  more  ami- 
ore  aflkble,  more  wise,  more  loyal,  more  strong,  more 
dinded,  more  virtuous,  and  of  better  customs  than  all 
ers  :  And  then  he  sought  among  all  beasts  for  that 
vus  the  goodliest,  and  the  swiftest,  and  which  could 
e  greatest  fatigue,  and  might  be  convenient  for  the 
of  man ;  and  he  chose  the  horse,  and  gave  him  to  this 
lo  was  chosen  from  the  thousand  ;  and  for  this  reason 
called  cavailerot  because  the  best  animal  was  thus 
o  the  most  noble  man.  And  when  Romulus  founded 
he  chose  out  a  thousand  young  men  to  be  knights, 
irono  nominati  militi  porche  mille  furono  fatti  Id  un 
avalleri."  — P.  1.  €.14.  f.40. 
;ustom  which  some  kings  had  of  knighting  themselves 
iredbythePartidas.  — P.  ii.  T.21.  L.  11.  It  is  there 
at  there  must  be  one  to  give,  and  another  to  receive 


Blessings  were  breathed  from  every  heart,  and  joy. 

Powerful  alike  in  all,  which  as  with  force 

Of  an  inebriating  cup  inspired 

The  youthful,  from  the  eye  of  age  drew  tears. 

The  uproar  died  away,  when  standing  forth, 

Roderick  with  lifted  hand  besought  a  pause 

For  speech,  and  moved  towards  the  youth.    I  too, 

Young  Baron,  he  began,  must  do  my  part ; 

Not  with  prerogative  of  earthly  power. 

But  as  the  servant  of  the  living  God, 

The  God  of  Hosts.     This  day  thou  promlsest 

To  die  when  honour  calls  thee  for  thy  faith, 

For  thy  liege  Lord,  and  for  thy  native  land ; 

The  duties  which  at  birth  we  all  contract. 

Are  by  the  high  profession  of  this  hour 

Made  thine  especially.     Thy  noble  blood. 

The  thoughts  with  which  thy  childhood  hath  been  fed. 

And  thine  own  noble  nature  more  than  all. 

Are  sureties  for  thee.     But  these  dreadfUl  times 

Demand  a  farther  pledge ;  for  it  hath  pleased 

The  Highest,  as  he  tried  his  Saints  of  old, 

So  in  the  fiery  fUmace  of  his  wrath 

To  prove  and  purify  the  sons  of  Spain  ; 

And  they  must  knit  their  spirits  to  the  proof. 

Or  sink,  for  ever  lost     Hold  forth  thy  sword. 


the  order.  And  a  knight  can  no  more  knight,  than  a  priest 
can  ordain  himself. 

"  When  the  Infante  Hernando  of  Castile  was  chosen  king 
of  Aragon,  he  knighted  himself  on  his  coronation  day :  — 
'  De  que  tots  los  Barons  nobles  ho  tengeren  una  gran  mara- 
vella  com  el  matex  se  feu  cavalier,  qui  segons  los  dessus  dits 
deyen  nenguno  pot  esser  cavalier,  sino  dones  nos  fa  cavalier 
de  ma  de  cavalier  qui  hage  lorde  de  cavalleria.* "  —  Tomiek. 
C.  47.  f.  68. 

"  The  qualifications  for  a  knight,  cavallero,  or  horse- 
soldier,  in  the  barbarous  stage  of  society,  were  three:  1st, 
That  he  should  be  able  to  endure  fatigue,  hardship,  and  pri- 
vations. 2dly,  That  he  should  have  been  used  to  strike,  that 
his  blows  might  be  the  more  deadly.  3dly,  That  he  should 
l>e  bloody-minded,  and  rob,  hack,  and  destroy  the  enemy 
without  compunction.  The  persons,  therefore,  who  were 
preferred,  were  mountaineers,  accustomed  to  hunting,  car- 
penters, blacksmitlis,  stone-cutters,  and  butchers.  But  it 
being  found  that  such  persons  would  sometimes  run  away,  it 
was  then  discovered  that  they  who  were  chosen  for  cavaliers 
ought  to  have  a  natural  sense  of  shame.  And  for  this  reason 
it  was  appointed  that  they  should  be  men  of  family."  —  Par- 
tida  ii.  T.  21.  L.  9.     Vegethu,  I.  1.  c.  7. 

The  privileges  of  knighthood  were  at  one  time  so  great, 
that  if  the  goods  of  a  knight  were  liable  to  seizure,  they  coaM 
not  be  seised  where  he  or  his  wife  were  preMnt,  nor  even 
where  his  cloak  or  shield  was  to  be  found —  Part.  il.  Tit.  21. 
Ley  23. 

I  Canciani(T.3.  p.  34.)  gives  a  representation  of  Roland 
f^om  the  porch  of  the  Cathedral  at  Verona,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  built  about  the  t)eginning  of  the  ninth  century. 
The  figure  is  identified  by  the  inscription  on  the  sword, . . 
Du-rin'dar-da,  The  loriea,  which  Canclani  explains. "  Ves- 
tica  bellica  maculis  fenreis  contexta,"  is  illustrated  by  this 
figure.  It  is  a  coat  or  frock  of  scolr-mall  reaching  to  the 
knees,  and  with  half  sleeves.  The  only  hand  which  appears 
is  unarmed  as  far  as  the  elbow.  The  right  leg  also  is  un- 
armed, the  other  leg  and  foot  are  in  the  tame  sort  of  armour 
as  the  coat.  The  end  of  a  loose  garment  appears  under  the 
mail.  The  shield  reaches  flrom  the  chin  to  the  middle  of  the 
leg :  it  is  broad  enough  at  the  top  to  cover  the  breast  and 
shoulder,  and  slopes  gradually  off  to  the  form  of  a  long 
oval. 
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Young  Baron,  and  before  thy  people  take 
The  vow  which,  in  Tolctlo's  sacred  name. 
Poor  as  thesie  weeds  bcsi>ealc  me,  I  am  here 
To  minister  with  delegated  power. 

With  reverential  awe  was  Rtxlerick  heard 
By  all,  so  well  authority  became 
That  mien  and  voice  and  countenance  austere. 
Pelayo  with  complacent  eye  beheld 
The  unlouk'd-for  interposal,  and  the  Count 
Bends  toward  Alphonso  his  approving  head. 
The  youth  obedient  loosen'd  from  his  belt 
The  sword,  and  looking,  while  his  heart  beat  fast. 
To  Roderick,  reverently  expectant  stood. 

O  noble  youth,  the  Royal  Goth  pursued, 
Thy  country  is  in  bonds ;  an  impious  foe 
Oppresses  her ;  he  brings  with  him  strange  laws. 
Strange  language,  evil  customs,  and  false  faith, 
And  forces  them  on  Spain.     Swear  that  thy  soul 
Will  make  no  covenant  with  these  accursed, 
But  that  the  sword  shall  be  from  this  day  forth 
Thy  children's  portion,  to  be  handed  down 
From  sire  to  son,  a  sacred  heritage. 
Through  every  generation,  till  the  work 
Be  done,  and  this  insulted  land  hath  drunk 
In  sacrifice,  the  last  invader's  blood  I 

Bear  witness,  ancient  Mountain** !  cried  the  youth. 
And  ye,  ray  native  Streams,  who  hold  your  course 
For  ever ; . .  this  dear  Earth,  and  yonder  Sky, 
Be  witness  !  for  myself  I  make  the  vow. 
And  for  my  children's  children.     Here  I  stand 
Their  sponsor,  binding  them  in  sight  of  Heaven, 
As  by  a  new  baptismal  sacrament. 
To  wage  hereditary  holy  war. 
Perpetual,  patient,  persevering  war, 
Till  not  one  living  enemy  pollute 
The  sacred  soil  of  Spain. 

So  as  he  ceased, 
While  yet  toward  the  clear  blue  firmament 
His  eyes  were  raised,  he  lifted  to  his  lips 
The  sword,  with  reverent  gesture  bending  then 
Devoutly  kissM  its  cross. 

And  ye  !  exclaimed 
Roderick,  as  turning  to  the  assembled  troop 
He  motion'd  with  authoritative  hand, .  . 
Te  children  of  the  hills  and  sons  of  Spain  I 

Through  every  heart  the  rapid  feeling  ran, . . 
For  us  I  they  answer'd  all  with  one  accord, 
And  at  the  word  they  knelt :  People  and  Prince, 
The  young  and  old,  the  father  and  the  son, 
At  once  they  knelt ;  with  one  accord  they  cried. 
For  us,  and  for  our  seed  I  with  one  accord 
They  cross'd  their  fervent  arms,  and  with  bent  head 
Inclined  toward  that  aweful  voice  from  whence 
The  inspiring  impulse  came.     The  Royal  Goth 
Made  answer,  I  receive  your  vow  for  Spain 
And  for  the  Lord  of  Hosts :  your  cause  is  good. 
Go  forward  in  his  spirit  and  his  strength. 

Ne'er  in  his  happiest  hours  had  Roderick 
With  such  commanding  m^esty  dispensed 
His  princely  gifts,  as  dignified  him  now. 
When  with  slow  movement,  solemnly  upraised. 


Toward  the  kneeling  troop  he  spread  his  aims 

As  if  the  expanded  soul  diffused  itself. 

And  carried  to  all  spirits  with  the  act 

Its  effluent  inspiration.     Silently 

The  people  knelt,  and  when  they  rose,  such  awe 

Held  them  in  silence,  that  the  eagle's  cr\-. 

Who  far  above  them,  at  her  highest  flight 

A  speck  scarce  visible,  gyred  round  and  round. 

Was  heard  distinctly ;  and  the  mountain  stream. 

Which  from  the  distant  glen  sent  forth  its  sounds 

Wafted  upon  the  wind,  grew  audible 

In  that  deep  hush  of  feeling,  like  the  voice 

Of  waters  in  the  stillness  of  the  night« 


COUNT  EUDON. 

That  awefUl  silence  still  endured,  when  one. 
Who  to  the  northern  entrance  of  the  vale 
Had  tum'd  his  casual  eye,  exclaim'd.  The  Moors : . . 
For  from  the  forest  verge  a  troop  were  seen 
Hastening  toward  Pedro's  hall.     Their  forward  Jpeed 
Was  check 'd  when  they  beheld  his  banner  spnad. 
And  saw  his  order'd  si>ears  in  prompt  array 
Marshall'd  to  meet  their  coming.     But  the  priik 
Of  power  and  insolence  of  long  command 
Prick'd  on  their  Chief  presumptuous  :  We  are  come 
Late  for  prevention,  cried  the  haughty  Moor, 
But  never  time  more  fit  for  punishment ! 
These  unbelieving  slaves  must  feel  and  know 
Their  master's  arm ! . .  On,  faithful  Musselroen, 
On .  .  on, . .  and  hew  down  the  rebellious  dogs ! . . 
Then  as  he  spurr'd  his  steed,  Allah  is  great ! 
Mahommed  is  his  Prophet  i  he  exclaim'd. 
And  led  the  charge. 

Count  Pedro  met  the  Chief 
In  full  career ;  he  bore  him  from  hL<  horse 
A  full  spear's  length  upon  the  lance  transflz*4 ; 
Then  leaving  in  his  breast  the  mortal  shaft, 
Pass'd  on,  and  breaking  through  the  turban'd  flJa 
Open'd  a  path.     Pelayo,  who  that  day 
Fought  in  the  ranks  afoot,  for  other  war 
Tet  unequipp'd,  pursued  and  smote  the  foe. 
But  ever  on  Alphonso  at  his  side 
Retain'd  a  watchful  eye.     The  gallant  boy 
Gave  his  good  sword  that  hour  its  earliest  taste 
Of  Moorish  blood, . .  that  sword  whose  hungry  ed|tf, 
Through  the  fair  course  of  all  his  glorious  life 
Fronv  that  auspicious  day,  was  fed  so  well. 
Cheap  was  the  victory  now  for  Spain  achieved ; 
For  the  first  fervour  of  their  xeal  inspired 
The  Mountaineers, . .  the  presence  of  their  Chiefi, 
The  sight  of  all  dear  ol^ects,  all  dear  ties. 
The  air  they  breathed,  the  soil  whereon  they  trod, 
Duty,  devotion,  faith,  and  hope  and  Joy. 
And  little  had  the  misbelievers  ween'd 
In  such  Impetuous  onset  to  receive 
A  greeting  deadly  as  their  own  intent ; 
Victims  they  thought  to  find,  not  men  prepared 
And  eager  for  the  fight;  their  confidence 
Therefore  gave  way  to  wonder,  and  dismay  ' 

Effected  what  astonishment  began.  | 

Scatter'd  before  the  impetuous  Mountainecn, 
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er  and  spear  and  scymitar  they  dropt, 

precipitate  route  they  fled  before 
\sturian  sword  :  the  vales  and  hills  and  rocks 
vcd  their  blood,  and  where  they  fell  the  wolves 
ening  found  them. 

From  the  flght  apart 
Africans  had  stood,  who  held  in  charge 
t  Eudon.     When  they  saw  their  countrymen 
%  give  way,  and  fly  before  the  foe, 
urn'd  toward  him  with  malignant  rage, 
nying,  Infidel  I  thou  shalt  not  live 
in  their  triumph  !  aim'd  against  his  neck 
noony  falchion's  point     His  comrade  raised 
ty  hand  and  tuni'd  its  edge  aside, 
>  that  o'er  the  shoulder  glancing  down 
rr'd  him  as  it  pass'd.     The  murtlerous  Moor, 
irr>  ing  to  secure  his  vengeance,  fled ; 

he  of  milder  nuxxl,  at  Eudon's  feet 
nd  embraced  his  knees.     The  mountaineer 
found  them  thus,  withheld  at  Eudon's  voice 
rathful  hand,  and  led  them  to  his  Lord. 

mt  Pedro  and  Alphonso  and  the  Prince 
on  a  little  rocky  eminence 
1  over](K)k*d  the  vale.     Pedro  had  put 
el  met  off,  and  with  sonorous  horn 
the  recall ;  for  well  he  knew  what  thoughts, 
as  the  Prince  appear'd  and  undi:>turb'd, 
indcmeath  his  silent  fortitude ; 
low  at  this  eventful  juncture  speed 
ted  more  than  vengeance.     Thrice  he  sent 
I >ng- resounding  signal  forth,  which  rung 
hill  to  hill,  re-echoing  far  and  wide, 
and  unwillingly  his  men  obey'd 
welling  horn's  reiterated  call ; 
iiig  that  a  single  foe  escaped 
ctributiun  of  that  righteous  hour, 
lingering  step  reluct.int  from  the  chase 
turn'd,.  .their  veins  full-swoln,their  sinews  strung 
at  tie  still,  their  hearts  unKatisfled ; 
swords  were  dn>ppiiig  still  with  Moorish  bloo<l, 
vhere  they  wiiJed  their  reeking  brows,  the  stain 
x)ri.sh  gore  was  left.     But  when  they  came 
;  Pcilro,  with  Atphonso  at  his  side, 
to  l>ehold  their  coming,  then  they  press'd 
nulous.  with  gratulation  round, 
ling  for  his  deeds  that  day  displayed 
loble  boy.     Oh  1  when  had  ileaven,  they  smd, 
such  especial  favour  manifest 
■ated  a  first  essay  In  arms  I 
bless'd  the  father  from  whose  loins  he  sprung, 
(lother  at  whw>e  happy  breast  he  fed  ; 
>ray'd  that  their  young  hero's  fields  might  be 
,  and  all  like  this. 

Thus  they  indulged 
loneat  heart,  exuberant  of  love, 
that  loquacious  joy  at  once  was  check'd, 
udon  and  the  Moor  were  brought  before 
Pedro.     Both  came  feartully  and  pale, 
ith  a  different  fear :  the  African 
t  this  crisis  of  his  destiny 
apprehension  as  without  reproach 
blanch  a  soldier's  cheek,  when  life  and  death 
on  another's  will,  and  helplessly 
ust  abide  the  issue.     But  the  thoughts 
1  quail'd  Count  Eudon's  heart,  and  made  his  limbs 


Quiver,  were  of  his  own  un worthiness. 

Old  enmity,  and  that  he  stood  in  power 

Of  hated  and  hereditary  foes. 

I  came  not  with  them  willingly  1  he  cried. 

Addressing  Pedro  and  the  Prince  at  once, 

Rolling  from  each  to  each  his  restless  eyes 

Aghast,. .  the  Moor  can  tell  I  had  no  choice ; 

They  forced  me  firom  my  castle :  . .  in  the  flght 

They  would  have  slain  me: ..  see  I  bleed  1  The  Moor 

Can  witness  that  a  Moorish  scymltar 

Inflicted  this  :  .  .  he  saved  me  from  worse  hurt ; . . 

I  did  not  come  In  arms ;  . .  he  knows  It  all ; . . 

Speak,  man,  and  let  the  truth  be  known  to  clear 

My  Innocence  ! 

Thus  as  he  ceased,  with  fear 
And  rapid  utterance  panting  open-mouth 'd. 
Count  Pedro  half  represt  a  mournful  smile, 
Wherein  compassion  seem'd  to  mitigate 
His  deep  contempt     Methinks  said  he,  the  Moor 
Might  with  more  reason  look  himself  to  find 
An  intercessor,  than  be  call'd  upon 
To  play  the  pleader's  part     Didst  thou  then  save 
The  Baron  from  thy  comrades  ? 

Let  my  Lord 
Show  mercy  to  me,  said  the  Mussulman, 
As  I  am  free  from  falsehood.     We  were  left, 
I  and  another,  holding  him  in  charge ; 
My  fellow  would  have  slain  him  when  he  saw 
How  the  flght  fared  :  I  turn'd  the  scymltar 
Aside,  and  trust  that  life  will  be  the  meed 
For  life  by  me  preserved. 

Nor  shall  thy  trust, 
R^oin'd  the  Count,  be  vain.     Say  farther  now, 
From  whence  ye  came  ?..  your  orders  what  ?..what  force 
In  Geglo  ?  and  If  others  like  yourselves 
Are  In  the  field  ? 

The  African  replied. 
We  came  from  Geglo,  order'd  to  secure 
This  Baron  on  the  way,  and  seek  thee  here 
To  bear  thee  hence  in  bonds.     A  messenger 
From  Cordoba,  whose  speed  denoted  well 
He  came  with  urgent  tidings,  was  the  cause 
Of  this  our  sudden  movement     We  went  forth 
Three  hundred  men ;  an  equal  force  was  sent 
For  Cangas,  on  like  errand  as  I  ween. 
Four  hundred  in  the  city  then  were  left 
If  other  force  be  moving  from  the  south, 
I  know  not  ^ave  that  ail  appearances 
Denote  alarm  and  vigilance. 

The  Prince 
Flx'd  upon  Eudon  then  his  eye  severe ; 
Baron,  he  said,  the  die  of  war  is  cast ; 
What  pait  art  thou  prepared  to  take  ?  against, 
Or  with  the  oppressor  ? 

Not  against  my  friends,  . . 
Not  against  you  ! . .  the  irresolute  wretch  replied. 
Hasty,  yet  faltering  in  his  fearful  speech : 
But . .  have  ye  weigh'd  it  well  ?  . .  It  Is  not  yet 
Too  late, . .  their  numbers, . .  their  victorious  force, 
Which  hath  already  trodden  in  the  dust 
The  sceptre  of  the  Goths :  . .  the  throne  destroy'd, . . 
Our  towns  subdued, . .  our  country  overrun, . . 
The  people  to  the  yoke  of  their  new  Ix»rds 
Resign'd  in  peace.  .  .  Can  I  not  mediate  ? .  . 
Were  it  not  better  through  my  agency 
To  gain  such  terms, .  .  such  honourable  terms.  .  . . 
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Terms !  cried  Pelayo,  cutting  short  at  once 
That  dastard  speech,  and  checking)  ere  it  grew 
Too  powerful  for  restraint,  the  incipient  wrath 
Which  in  indignant  murmurs  breathing  round. 
Rose  like  a  gathering  storm,  learn  thou  what  terms 
Asturias,  this  day  speaking  by  my  voice, 
Doth  constitute  to  be  the  law  between 
Thee  and  thy  Country.     Our  portentous  age. 
As  with  an  earthquake's  desolating  force. 
Hath  loosen'd  and  disjointed  the  whole  frame 
Of  social  order,  and  she  calls  not  now 
For  service  with  the  force  of  sovereign  will. 
That  which  was  common  duty  in  old  times. 
Becomes  an  arduous,  glorious  virtue  now ; 
And  every  one,  as  between  Hell  and  Heaven, 
In  free  election  must  be  left  to  chuse. 
Asturias  asks  not  of  thee  to  partake 
The  cup  which  we  have  pledged ;  she  claims  from  none 
The  dauntless  fortitude,  the  mind  resolved. 
Which  only  God  can  give  ; .  .  therefore  such  peace 
As  thou  canst  And  where  all  around  is  war. 
She  leaves  thee  to  enjoy.     But  think  not.  Count, 
That  because  thou  art  weak,  one  valiant  arm, 
One  generous  spirit  must  be  lost  to  Spain  I 
The  vassal  owes  no  service  to  the  Lord 
WTio  to  his  Country  doth  acknowledge  none. 
The  summons  which  thou  hast  not  heart  to  give, 
I  and  Count  Pedro  over  thy  domains 
Will  send  abroad ;  the  vassals  who  were  thine 
Will  fight  beneath  our  banners,  and  our  wants 
Shall  from  thy  lands,  as  from  a  patrimony 
Which  hath  reverted  to  the  common  stock. 
Be  fed  :  such  tribute,  too,  as  to  the  M(K)r3 
Thou  renderest,  we  will  take:  it  is  the  price 
Which  in  this  land  for  weakness  must  be  paid 
Wliilc  evil  stiirs  prevail.     And  mark  me,  Chief! 
Fear  is  a  treacherous  counsellor  !  I  know 
Thou  thinktist  that  beneath  his  horses'  hoofs 
The  Moor  will  trample  our  poor  numbers  down  ; 
But  join  not,  in  contempt  of  us  and  Heaven, 
His  multitudes  1  for  if  thou  shouldst  be  found 
Against  thy  country,  on  the  readiest  tree 
Those  recreant  Ixmes  shall  rattle  in  the  wind, 
When  the  birds  have  left  them  bare. 

As  thus  he  spake, 
Count  Eudon  heard  and  trembled :  every  joint 
Was  loosen'd,  every  fibre  of  his  flesh 
Thrill 'd,  and  from  ever>'  pore  effused,  cold  sweat 
Clung  on  his  quivering  limbs.    Shame  forced  it  forth. 
Envy,  and  inward  consciousness,  and  fear 
Predominant,  which  stifled  in  his  heart 
Hatred  and  rage.     Before  his  livid  lips 
Could  shape  to  utterance  their  essay'd  reply, 
ComiKLssionately  Pedro  inten>osed. 
Go,  Baron,  to  the  Castle,  said  the  Count ; 
There  let  thy  wound  be  look'd  to,  and  consult 
Thy  better  mind  at  leisure.     Let  this  Moor 
Attend  upon  thee  there,  and  when  thou  wilt. 

Follow  thy  fortunes To  Pelayo  then 

He  turn'd.  and  saying.  All-too-long,  O  Prince, 
Hath  this  unhxtk'd-for  conflict  held  thee  here, . . 
He  bade  his  gallant  men  begin  their  march. 

Flush'd  with  success,  and  in  auspicious  hour. 
The  Mountaineers  set  forth.     Blessings  and  prayers 
Pursued  them  at  their  parting,  and  the  tears 


Which  fell  were  tears  of  fervour,  not  of  griet 

The  sun  was  verging  to  the  western  slope 

Of  Heaven,  but  they  till  midnight  travell*^  ot; 

Renewing  then  at  early  dawn  their  way. 

They  held  their  unremitting  course  from  moro 

Till  latest  eve,  such  urgent  cause  impell'd ; 

And  night  had  closed  around,  when  to  the  vale 

Where  Sella  in  her  ampler  bed  receives 

Pionia's  stream  they  came.     Massive  and  Uack 

Pelayo's  castle  there  was  seen ;  its  lines 

And  battlements  against  the  deep  blue  sky 

Distinct  in  solid  darkness  visible. 

No  light  is  in  the  tower.     Eager  to  know 

The  worst,  and  with  that  fktal  certainty 

To  terminate  intolerable  dread. 

He  spurred  his  courser  forward.     All  bb  fean 

Too  surely  are  fulfiird, . .  for  open  stand 

The  doors,  and  moumfblly  at  times  a  dog 

Fills  with  his  howling  the  deserted  balL 

A  moment  overcome  with  wretchedness, 

Silent  Pelayo  stood  !  recovering  then. 

Lord  God,  resigned  he  cried,  thy  will  be  done ! 


XIV. 
THE  RESCUE. 

Count,  said  Pelayo,  Nature  hath  assign'd 

Two  sovereign  remedies  for  human  grief ; 

Religion,  surest,  firmest,  first  and  best. 

Strength  to  the  weak  and  to  the  wounded  buln ; 

And  strenuous  action  next     Think  not  I  cauke 

With  unprovided  heart     My  noble  wife. 

In  the  last  solemn  words,  the  last  farewell 

With  which  she  charged  her  secret  messenger. 

Told  me  that  whatsoe'er  was  my  resolve. 

She  bore  a  mind  prepared.     And  well  I  know 

The  evil,  be  it  what  it  may,  hath  found 

In  her  a  courage  equal  to  the  hour. 

Captivity,  or  death,  or  what  worse  pangs. 

She  in  her  children  may  be  doom'd  to  feel. 

Will  never  make  that  steady  soul  repent 

Its  virtuous  purpose.     I  too  did  not  cast 

My  single  life  into  the  lot,  but  knew 

These  dearer  pledges  on  the  die  were  set ; 

And  if  the  worst  have  fallen,  I  shall  but  bear 

That  in  my  breast,  which,  with  transfiguring  power 

Of  piety,  makes  chastening  sorrow  take 

The  form  of  hope,  and  sees,  in  Death,  the  friend 

And  the  restoring  Angel.     We  must  rest 

Perforce,  and  wait  what  tidings  night  may  bring. 

Haply  of  comfort     Ho  there  1  kindle  fires. 

And  see  if  aught  of  hospitality 

Can  yet  within  these  moumftil  walls  be  found ! 

Thus  while  he  spake,  lights  were  descried  fiur  off 
Moving  among  the  trees,  and  coming  sounds 
Were  heard  as  of  a  distant  multitude. 
Anon  a  company  of  horse  and  foot. 
Advancing  in  disorderly  array. 
Came  up  the  vale ;  before  them  and  beside 
Their  torches  flashed  on  Sella's  rippling  stream ; 
Now  gleam'd  through  chesnut  groves,  cmeit^ing  now, 
O'er  their  huge  boughs  and  radiated  leaves 
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Cast  broad  and  bright  a  transitory  fflare. 

That  sight  inspired  with  strength  the  mountaineers ; 

All  sec "  of  weariness,  all  wish  for  rest 

At  onct    /ere  gone ;  impatient  in  desire 

Of  second  victory  alert  they  stood ; 

And  when  the  hostile  symbols,  which  fh)m  fiir 

Imagination  to  their  wish  had  shaped, 

Vanished  in  nearer  vision,  high-wrought  hope 

Departing,  left  the  spirit  paird  and  blank. 

No  turban'd  race,  no  sons  of  Africa 

Were  they  who  now  came  winding  up  the  vale. 

As  waving  wide  before  their  horses'  feet 

The  torch-light  floated,  with  its  hovering  glare 

Blackening  the  incumbent  and  surroimding  night 

Helmet  and  breast-plate  glitter'd  as  they  came, 

And  spears  erect ;  and  nearer  as  they  drew 

Were  the  loose  folds  of  female  garments  seen 

On  those  who  led  the  company.     Who  then 

Had  stood  beside  Pelayo,  might  have  heard 

The  beating  of  his  heart 

But  vainly  there 
Sought  he  with  wistful  eye  the  well-known  forms 
Beloved ;  and  plainly  might  it  now  be  seen 
That  from  some  bloody  conflict  they  retum'd 
Victorious, . .  for  at  every  saddle-bow 
A  gory  head  was  hung.  >     Anon  they  stopt. 
Levelling  in  quick  alarm  their  ready  spears. 
Hold !  who  goes  there  ?  cried  one.  A  hundred  tongues 
Sent  forth  with  one  accord  the  glad  reply. 
Friends  and  Austrians.   Onward  moved  the  lights, . . 
The  people  knew  their  Lord. 

Then  what  a  shout 
Rung  through  the  valley  I  From  their  clay-built  nests, 
Beneath  the  overbrowing  battlements. 
Now  flrst  dlsturb'd,  the  affrighted  martins  flew. 
And  uttering  notes  of  terror  short  and  shrill. 
Amid  the  yellow  glare  and  lurid  smoke 
Wheei'd  giddily.     Then  plainly  was  it  shown 
How  well  the  vassals  loved  their  generous  Lord, 
How  like  a  father  the  Asturiun  Prince 
Was  dear.     They  crowded  round ;    they  claspt  his 

knees; 
They  snatchM  his  hand ;  they  fell  upon  his  neck, . . 
They  wept ; . .  they  blest  Almighty  I*rovidence, 
Which  had  restored  him  thus  ft-om  bondage  free ; 
God  was  with  them  and  their  good  cause,  they  said ; 
His  hand  was  here. .  .  His  shield  was  over  them, . . 
His  spirit  was  abroad, . .  His  power  display 'd : 
And  pointing  to  their  bloody  trophies  then. 
They  told  Pelayo  there  he  might  behold 
The  flrst-fruits  of  the  harvest  they  should  soon 
Reap  in  the  field  of  war !     Benlgnantly, 
With  voice  and  look  and  gesture,  did  the  Prince 
To  these  warm  greetings  of  tumultuous  joy 
Respond ;  and  sure  if  at  that  moment  aught 
Could  for  a  while  have  ovcri>owerM  those  fears 
Which  from  the  inmost  heart  o'er  all  his  frame 
Difl'uscd  their  chilling  influence,  worthy  pride. 
And  sympathy  of  love  and  joy  and  hope. 
Had  then  possess'd  him  wholly.    Even  now 


1  This  picture  frequently  occurs  in  the  Spanish  Chronicles. 
Sigurd  the  elder.  Earl  of  Oriinpy.  owed  his  death  to  a  like 
custom.  **  Suddenly  dapping  spurs  to  his  horse,  as  he  was 
returning  home  in  triumph,  t>earing,  like  each  of  his  fol- 
lowers, one  of  these  bloody  spoils,  a  large  ft^ont  tooth  in  the 


His  spirit  rose ;  the  sense  of  power,  the  sight 

Of  his  brave  people,  ready  where  he  led 

To  flght  their  country's  battles,  and  the  thought 

Of  instant  action,  and  deliverance, . . 

If  Heaven,  which  thus  far  had  protected  him. 

Should  favour  still, . .  revived  his  heart,  and  gave 

Fresh  impulse  to  its  spring.     In  vain  he  sought 

Amid  that  turbulent  greeting  to  enquire 

Where  Gaudiosa  was,  his  children  where, 

Who  call'd  them  to  the  fleld,  who  captain'd  them ; 

And  how  these  women,  thus  with  arms  and  death 

Environ 'd,  came  amid  their  company  ? 

For  yet,  amid  the  fluctuating  light 

And  tumult  of  the  crowd,  he  knew  them  not 

Guisla  was  one.     The  Moors  had  found  in  her 
A  willing  and  concerted  prisoner. 
Gladly  to  Gegio,  to  the  renegade 
On  whom  her  loose  and  shameless  love  was  bent. 
Had  she  set  forth  ;  and  in  her  heai  t  she  cursed 
The  busy  spirit,  who,  with  powerful  call 
Rousing  Pelayo's  people,  led  them  on 
In  quick  pursual,  and  victoriously 
Achieved  the  rescue,  to  her  mind  perverse 
Unwelcome  as  unlook'd  for.     With  dismay 
She  recognized  her  brother,  dreaded  now 
More  than  he  once  was  dear ;  her  countenance 
Was  turn'd  toward  him, . .  not  with  eager  joy 
To  court  his  sight  and  meeting  its  flrst  glance. 
Exchange  delightful  welcome,  soul  with  soul ; 
Hers  was  the  conscious  eye,  that  cannot  chuse 
But  look  to  what  it  fears.     She  could  not  shun 
His  presence,  and  the  rigid  smile  constrained. 
With  which  she  coldly  dreat  her  features,  ill 
Conceal'd  her  inward  thoughts,  and  the  despite 
Of  obstinate  guilt  and  unrepentant  shame. 
Sullenly  thus  upon  her  mule  she  sate. 
Waiting  the  greeting  which  she  did  not  dare 
Bring  on.     But  who  is  she  that  at  her  side. 
Upon  a  stately  war-horse  eminent 
Holds  the  loose  rein  with  careless  hand  ?     A  helm 
Presses  the  clusters  of  her  flaxen  hair ; 
The  shield  is  on  her  arm ;  her  bri'ast  is  mail'd ; 
A  sword-belt  is  her  girdle,  and  right  well 
It  may  be  seen  that  sword  hath  done  its  work 
To-day,  for  upward  from  the  wrist  her  sleeve 
Is  stifle  with  blood.     An  unregardant  eye. 
As  one  whose  thoughts  were  not  of  earth,  she  cast 
Upon  the  turmoil  round.     One  countenance 
So  strongly  mark'd,  so  passion- worn  was  there, 
That  it  recall'd  her  mind.     Ha !  Maccabee  ! 
Lifting  her  arm,  exultingly  she  cried. 
Did  I  not  tell  thee  we  should  meet  in  joy  ? 
Well,  Brother,  hast  thou  done  thy  part . .  I  too 
Have  not  been  want  Ing !     Now  be  His  the  praise. 
From  whom  the  impulse  came  I 

That  startling  call. 
That  voice  so  well  remember'd,  touched  the  Goth 
With  timely  impulse  now ;  for  he  had  seen 
His  Mother's  face, . .  and  at  her  sight  the  past 

mouth  of  the  head  which  hung  dangling  by  his  side,  cut  the 
calf  of  his  leg :  the  wound  mortified,  and  he  died. — The  Earl 
must  have  been  bare-legged."  —  7'or/<rt»,  quoted  in  Edmon- 
tttm's  View  qf  the  Zetland  Itiands,  vol.  i.  p.  83. 
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And  present  mingled  like  a  frightful  dream, 
"M'hlch  from  some  dread  reality  derives 
Its  deepest  horror.     Adosinda's  voice 
Dispersed  the  waking  vision.     Little  deem'd 
Rusilla  at  that  moment  that  the  child, 
For  whom  her  supplications  day  and  night 
Were  offer'd,  breathed  the  living  air.     Her  heart 
Was  calm ;  her  placid  countenance,  though  grief 
Deeper  than  time  had  left  its  traces  there, 
Retain'd  its  dignity  serene  ;  yet  when 
Siverian,  pressing  through  the  people,  kiss'd 
Her  reverend  hand,  some  quiet  tears  ran  down. 
As  she  approach'd  the  Prince,  the  crowd  made  way 
RespectfuL     The  maternal  smile  which  bore 
Her  greeting,  from  Pelayo's  heart  at  once 
Dispell'd  its  boding.     What  he  would  have  ask'd 
She  knew,  and  bending  from  her  palfrey  down, 
Told  him  that  they  for  whom  he  look'd  wer«  safe, 
And  that  in  secret  he  should  hear  the  rest. 


XV. 
RODERICK  AT  CANGA8. 

How  calmly  gliding  through  the  dark-blue  sky 

The  midnight  Moon  ascends  !     Her  placid  beams 

Through  thinly  scatter'd  leaves  and  boughs  grotesque, 

Mottle  with  mazy  shades  the  orchard  slope ; 

Here,  oVr  the  chesnut's  fretted  foliage  grey 

And  massy,  motionless  they  spread ;  here  shine 

Upon  the  crags,  deepening  with  blacker  night 

Their  chasms ;  and  there  the  glittering  argentry 

Ripples  and  glances  on  the  confluent  streams. 

A  lovelier,  purer  light  than  that  of  day 

Rests  on  the  hills ;  and  oh  how  awefully 

Into  that  deep  and  tranquil  firmament 

The  summits  of  Auseva  rise  serene ! 

The  watchman  on  the  battlements  partakes 

The  stillness  of  the  solemn  hour ;  he  feels 

The  silence  of  the  earth,  the  endless  sound 

Of  flowing  water  soothes  him,  and  the  stars. 

Which  in  that  brightest  moon-light  well-nigh  quenched 

Scarce  visible,  as  in  the  utmost  depth 

Of  yonder  sapphire  infinite,  are  seen. 

Draw  on  with  elevating  influence 

Toward  eternity  the  attemiier'd  mind. 

Musing  on  worlds  beyond  the  grave  he  stands, 

And  to  the  Virgin  Mother  silently 

Prefers  her  hymn  of  praise. 

The  mountaineers 
Before  the  castle,  round  their  mouldering  fires. 
Lie  on  the  hearth  outstretched.     Pelayo's  hall 
Is  full,  and  he  upon  his  careful  couch 
Hears  all  around  the  deep  and  long-drawn  breath 
Of  sleep :  for  gentle  night  hath  brought  to  these 
Perfect  and  undisturbed  rei>ose,  alike 
Of  corporal  powers  and  inward  faculty. 
Wakeful  the  while  he  lay,  yet  more  by  hope 
Than  grief  or  anxious  thoughts  possessed, .  .  though 

grief 
For  Guisla's  guilt,  which  freshen'd  in  his  heart 
The  memory  of  their  wretched  mother's  crime. 
Still  made  its  presence  felt,  like  the  dull  sense 
Of  some  perpetual  inward  malady ; 


And  the  whole  peril  of  the  future  lay 

Before  him  clearly  seen.     He  had  heard  all ; 

How  that  unworthy  sister,  obstinate 

In  wrong  and  shameless,  rather  seem'd  to  woo 

The  upstart  renegado  than  to  wait 

His  wooing ;  how,  as  guilt  to  guilt  led  on. 

Spuming  at  gentle  admonition  first. 

When  Gaudiosa  hopelessly  fortwre 

From  farther  counsel,  then  in  sullen  mood 

Resentful,  Guisla  soon  began  to  hate 

The  virtuous  presence  before  which  she  fifit 

Her  nature  how  inferior,  and  her  fault 

How  fouL     Despiteful  thus  she  grew,  because 

Humbled  yet  unrepentant.     Who  could  say 

To  what  excess  bad  passions  might  impel 

A  woman  thus  possess'd  ?     She  could  not  fidl 

To  mark  Siverian's  absence,  for  what  end 

Her  conscience  but  too  surely  had  divined ; 

And  Gaudiosa,  well  aware  that  all 

To  the  vile  paramour  was  thus  made  known. 

Had  to  safe  hiding-place  with  timely  fear 

Removed  her  children.     Well  the  event  had  provtd 

How  needful  was  that  caution ;  for  at  night 

She  sought  the  mountain  solitudes,  and  mom 

Beheld  Numacian's  soldiers  at  the  gate. 

Yet  did  not  sorrow  in  Pelayo's  heart 

For  this  domestic  shame  prevail  that  hour. 

Nor  gathering  danger  weigh  his  spirit  down. 

The  anticipated  meeting  put  to  flight 

These  painful  thoughts ;  to-morrow  will  restore 

All  whom  his  heart  holds  dear  ;  his  wife  beloved. 

No  longer  now  remember'd  for  regret. 

Is  present  to  his  soul  with  hope  amd  joy ; 

His  inward  eye  beholds  Favila's  form 

In  opening  youth  robust,  and  Hermesind, 

His  daughter,  lovely  as  a  budding  rose  ; 

Their  images  beguile  the  hours  of  night. 

Till  with  the  earliest  morning  he  may  seek 

Their  secret  hold. 

The  nightingale  not  yet 
Had  ceased  her  iK>ng,  nor  had  the  early  lark 
Her  dewy  nest  forsaken,  when  the  Prince 
Upward  beside  Pionia  took  his  way 
Toward  Auseva.     Heavily  to  him. 
Impatient  for  the  morrow's  happiness. 
Long  night  had  linger'd,  but  it  seemM  more  long 
To  Roderick's  aching  heart     He  too  had  watch'd 
For  dawn,  and  seen  the  earliest  break  of  day. 
And  heard  its  earliest  sounds ;  and  when  the  Prince 
Went  forth,  the  melancholy  man  was  seen 
With  i>ensive  pace  upon  Pioni&'s  side 
Wandering  alone  and  slow.     For  he  had  left 
The  wearying  place  of  his  unrest,  that  mom 
With  its  cold  dews  might  bathe  his  throbbing  toow, 
And  with  its  breath  allay  the  feverish  heat 
That  burnt  within.     Alas  !  the  gales  of  mora 
Reach  not  the  fever  of  a  wounded  heart ! 
How  shall  he  meet  his  Mother's  eye,  how  make 
His  secret  known,  and  from  that  voice  revered 
Obtain  forgiveness, . .  all  that  he  has  now 
To  ask,  ere  on  the  lap  of  earth  in  peace 
He  lay  his  head  resign'd  ?     In  silent  prayer 
He  supplicated  Heaven  to  strengthen  him 
Against  that  trying  hour,  there  seeking  aid 
Where  all  who  seek  shall  find  ;  and  thus  his  soul 
Received  support,  and  gatber'd  fortitude, 
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Never  than  now  more  needful,  for  the  hour 
AVas  niirh.     He  saw  Siverian  drawing  near. 
And  with  a  dim  but  quick  foreboding  met 
The  good  old  man ;  yet  when  he  heard  him  say, 
My  Lady  sends  to  seek  thee,  like  a  knell 
To  one  expecting  and  prepared  for  death. 
But  fearing  the  dread  point  that  hastens  on, 
It  smote  his  heart     He  foUow'd  silently. 
And  knit  his  suffering  spirit  to  the  proof. 

He  went  resolved  to  tell  his  Mother  all. 
Fall  at  her  feet,  and  drinking  the  last  dregs 
Of  bitterness,  receive  the  only  good 
Earth  had  in  store  for  him.     Resolved  for  this 
He  went ;  yet  was  it  a  relief  to  And 
That  painful  resolution  must  await 
A  fitter  season,  when  no  eye  but  Heaven's 
Might  witness  to  their  mutual  agony. 
Count  Julian's  daughter  with  Rusilla  sate; 
Both  had  been  weeping,  both  were  pale,  but  calm. 
With  head  as  for  humility  abased 
Roderick  approach'd,  and  bending,  on  his  breast 
He  cross'd  his  humble  arms.     Rusilla  rose 
In  reverence  to  the  priestly  character,' 
And  with  a  mournful  eye  regarding  him, 
Thus  she  began.     Good  Father,  I  have  heard 
From  my  old  faithful  servant  and  true  friend. 
Thou  didst  reprove  the  inconsiderate  tongue. 
That  in  the  anguish  of  its  spirit  pour'd 
A  curse  upon  my  poor  unhappy  child. 

0  Father  Maccabee,  this  is  a  hard  world. 
And  hasty  in  its  judgements  !  Time  has  been. 
When  not  a  tongue  within  the  Pyrenees 
Dared  whisper  in  dispraise  of  Roderick's  name, 
Lest,  if  the  conscious  air  had  caught  the  sound. 
The  vengeance  of  the  honest  multitude 
Should  fall  upon  the  traitorous  head,  or  brand 
For  life-long  infamy  the  lying  lips. 

Now  if  a  voice  be  raised  in  his  behalf, 

'Tis  notefl  for  a  wonder,  and  the  man 

Who  utters  the  strange  speech  shall  be  admired 

For  such  excess  of  Christian  charity. 

Thy  Christian  charity  hath  not  been  lost ; . . 

Father,  I  feel  its  virtue : .  .  it  hath  been 

Balm  to  my  heart ; . .  with  words  and  grateful  tears, . . 

All  that  is  left  me  now  for  gratitude, . . 

1  thank  thee,  and  beseech  thee  in  thy  prayers 
That  thou  wilt  still  remember  Roderick's  name. 

Roderick  so  long  had  to  this  hour  look*d  on. 
That  when  the  actual  point  of  trial  came. 
Torpid  and  numb'd  it  found  him  ;  cold  he  grew. 
And  as  the  vital  spirits  to  the  heart 
Retreated,  o'er  his  wither'd  countenance, 
Deathy  and  damp,  a  whiter  paleness  spread. 
Unmoved  the  while,  the  inward  feeling  seem'd. 
Even  in  such  dull  insensibility 
As  gradual  age  brings  on,  or  slow  disease. 
Beneath  whose  progress  lingering  life  survives 
The  power  of  suffering.     Wondering  at  himself. 
Yet  gathering  confidence,  he  raised  his  eyes. 
Then  slowly  shaking  as  he  bent  his  head, 

1  "  At  the  sjnod  of  Mascou,  laymen  were  enjoined  to  do 
honour  to  the  honourable  clergy  by  humbly  bowing  the  head, 
and  uncovering  it.  If  they  were  both  on  horseback  and  by 


0  venerable  Lady,  be  replied. 

If  aught  may  comfort  that  unhappy  soul. 
It  must  be  thy  compassion,  and  thy  prayers. 
She  whom  he  most  hath  wrong'd,  she  who  alone 
On  earth  can  grant  forgiveness  for  his  crime, 
She  hath  forgiven  him ;  and  thy  blessing  now 
Were  all  that  he  could  ask, .  .  all  that  could  bring 
Profit  or  consolation  to  his  soul. 
If  he  hath  been  as  sure  we  may  believe, 
A  penitent  sincere. 

Oh  had  he  lived. 
Replied  Rusilla,  never  penitence 
Had  equall'd  his  I  fuU  well  I  know  his  heart. 
Vehement  in  all  things.     He  would  on  himself 
Have  wreak'd  such  penance  as  had  reached  the  height 
Of  fleshly  suffering. . .  yea,  which  being  told 
With  its  portentous  rigour  should  have  made 
The  memory  o^his  fault,  o'erpower'd  and  lost 
In  shuddering  pity  and  astonishment. 
Fade  like  a  feebler  horror.     Otherwise 
Seem'd  good  to  Heaven.     I  murmur  not,  nor  doubt 
The  boundless  mercy  of  redeeming  love. 
For  sure  I  trust  that  not  in  his  offence 
Harden 'd  and  reprobate  was  my  lost  son, 
A  child  of  wrath,  cut  off ! . .  that  dreadful  thought, 
Not  even  amid  the  first  f^h  wretchedness. 
When  the  ruin  burst  around  me  like  a  flood, 
Assail'd  my  souL     I  ever  deem'd  his  fall 
An  act  of  sudden  madness ;  and  this  day 
Hath  in  unlook'd-for  conflrmation  given 
A  livelier  hope,  a  more  assured  faith. 
Smiling  benignant  then  amid  her  tears. 
She  took  Florinda  by  the  hand,  and  said, 

1  little  thought  that  I  should  Uve  to  bless 

Count  Julian*8  daughter !  She  hath  brought  to  me 
The  last,  the  best,  the  only  comfort  earth 
Could  minister  to  this  afl!icted  heart. 
And  my  grey  hairs  may  now  unto  the  grave 
Go  down  in  peace. 

Happy,  Florinda  cried. 
Are  they  for  whom  the  grave  hath  peace  in  store  I 
The  wrongs  they  have  sustain'd,  the  woes  they  bear, 
Pass  not  that  holy  threshold,  where  Death  heals 
The  broken  heart.     O  Lady,  thou  may'st  trust 
In  humble  hope,  through  Him  who  on  the  Cross 
Gave  his  atoning  blood  for  lost  mankind. 
To  meet  beyond  the  grave  thy  child  forgiven. 
I  too  with  Roderick  there  may  interchange 
Forgiveness.     But  the  grief  which  wastes  away 
This  mortal  frame,  hastening  the  happy  hour 
Of  my  enlargement,  is  but  a  light  part 
Of  what  my  soul  endures ! .  .  thai  grief  hath  lost 
Its  sting : .  .  I  have  a  keener  sorrow  here, . . 
One  which, . .  but  God  forefend  that  dire  event, . . 
May  pass  with  me  the  portals  of  the  grave. 
And  with  a  thought,  like  sin  which  cannot  die, 
Embitter  Heaven.     My  father  hath  renounced 
His  hope  in  Christ  1  It  was  his  love  for  me 
Which  drove  him  to  perdition. . .  I  was  bom 
To  ruin  all  who  loved  me, . .  all  I  loved  t 
Perhaps  I  slnn'd  in  leaving  him  ; . .  that  fear 
Rises  within  me  to  disturb  the  peace 

alighting  alio  if  the  clergyman  were  a.foot.*'— P/<rrre  de 
Marca,  Uist.  de  Beam,  1.  i.  ch.  18.  $  3. 
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Which  I  should  else  have  found. 

To  Roderick  then 
The  pious  mourner  tum*d  her  suppliant  eyes : 

0  Father,  there  is  virtue  in  thy  prayers  1 . . 

1  do  beseech  thee  offer  them  to  Heaven 
In  his  behalf !  For  Roderick's  sake,  for  mine, 
Wrestle  with  Him  whose  name  is  Merciful, 
That  Julian  may  with  penitence  be  touch'd. 
And  clinging  to  the  Cross,  implore  that  grace 
Which  ne'er  was  sought  in  vain.     For  Roderlck*8  sake 
And  mine,  pray  for  him  1  We  have  been  the  cause 
Of  his  offence  !  What  other  miseries 
May  fh>m  that  same  unhappy  source  have  riaen. 
Are  earthly,  temporal,  reparable  all ; . . 
But  if  a  soul  be  lost  through  our  misdeeds 
That  were  eternal  evil  I  Pray  for  him. 
Good  Father  Maccabee,  and  be  thy  prayers 
More  fervent,  as  the  deeper  is  the  crime. 

While  thus  Florinda  spake,  the  dog  who  lay 
Before  Rusilla's  feet,  eyeing  him  long 
And  wistfully,  had  recognised  at  length, 
Changed  as  he  was  and  in  those  sordid  weeds, 
His  royal  master.     And  he  rose  and  lick'd 
His  withet'd  hand,  and  earnestly  look'd  up 
With  eyes  whose  human  meaning  did  not  need 
The  aid  of  speech  ;  and  moan'd,  as  if  at  once 
To  court  and  chide  the  long-withheld  caress. 
A  feeling  uncommiz'd  with  sense  of  guilt 
Or  shame,  yet  painfiilest,  thrill'd  through  the  King ; 
But  he  to  self-controul  now  long  inured, 
Represt  his  rising  heart,  nor  other  tears. 
Full  as  his  struggling  bosom  was,  let  &11 
Than  seem'd  to  follow  on  Florinda's  words. 
Looking  toward  her  then,  yet  so  that  still 
He  shunn*d  the  meeting  of  her  eye,  he  said. 
Virtuous  and  pious  as  thou  art,  and  ripe 
For  Heaven,  O  Lady,  I  must  think  the  man 
Hath  not  by  his  good  Angel  been  cast  off 
For  whom  thy  supplications  rise.     The  Lord 
Whose  justice  doth  in  its  unerring  course 
Visit  the  children  for  the  sire's  offence. 
Shall  He  not  in  his  boundless  mercy  hear 
The  daughter's  prayer,  and  for  her  sake  restore 
The  guilty  parent?     My  soul  shall  with  thine 
In  earnest  and  continual  duty  join. .  . 
How  deeply,  how  devoutly.  He  will  know 
To  whom  the  cry  is  raised : 

Thus  having  said, 
I   Deliberately,  in  self-possession  still. 
Himself  from  that  most  painftil  interview 
Dispeeding,  he  withdrew.     The  watchful  dog 
Follow'd  his  footsteps  close.     But  he  retired 
Into  the  thickest  grove  ;  there  yielding  way 
To  his  o'erburthen'd  nature,  from  all  eyes 
Apart,  he  cast  himself  upon  the  ground. 
And  threw  his  arms  around  the  dog,  and  cried. 
While  tears  stream'd  down.   Thou,  Theron,  then 

hast  known 
Thy  poor  lost  master, . .  Theron,  none  but  thou  t 


XVL 
COVADONOA. 

Meantime  Pelayo  up  the  vale  pursued 
Eastward  his  way,  before  the  sun  had  cUmb'd 
Auseva's  brow,  or  shed  his  silvering  beams 
Upon  Europa's  summit,  where  the  snows 
Through  all  revolving  seasons  hold  their  seat. 
A  happy  man  he  went,  his  heart  at  rest. 
Of  hope  and  virtue  and  affection  ftdl. 
To  all  exhilarating  influences 
Of  earth  and  heaven  alive.     With  kindred  Joy 
He  heard  the  lark,  who  fh)m  her  airy  height. 
On  twinkling  pinions  poised,  pour'd  forth  profiifs 
In  thrilling  sequence  of  exuberant  song^ 
As  one  whose  joyous  nature  overflow*d 
With  life  and  power,  her  rich  and  rapturous  strain. 
The  early  bee,  buzzing  along  the  way. 
From  flower  to  flower,  bore  gladness  on  its  wing 
To  his  rejoicing  sense ;  and  he  pursued. 
With  quicken'd  eye  alert,  the  frolic  hare. 
Where  fix>m  the  green  herb  in  her  vranton  path 
She  brush'd  away  the  dews.     For  he  long  time, 
Far  firom  his  home  and  from  his  native  hills. 
Had  dwelt  in  bondage ;  and  the  mountain  breess 
Which  he  had  with  the  breath  of  infimcy 
Inhaled,  such  impulse  to  his  heart  restored. 
As  if  the  seasons  had  roll'd  back,  and  life 
Enjoy'd  a  second  spring. 

Through  fertile  fleMs 
He  went,  by  cots  with  pear-trees  overbower'd. 
Or  spreading  to  the  sun  their  trelliced  vines  ; 
Through  orchards  now,  and  now  by  thymy  banks. 
Where  wooden  hives  in  some  warm  nook  were  hid 
From  wind  and  shower ;  and  now  thro '  shadowy  piths, 
Where  hazels  fHnged  Pionia's  vocal  stream ; 
Till  where  the  loftier  hills  to  narrower  bound 
Confine  the  vale,  he  reach'd  those  huts  remote 
Which  should  hereafter  to  the  noble  line 
Of  Soto  origin  and  name  impart : 
A  gallant  lineage,  long  in  fields  of  war 
And  faithf^  chronicler's  enduring  page 
Blazon'd  :  but  most  by  him  illustrated. 
Avid  of  gold,  yet  greedier  of  renown. 
Whom  not  the  spoils  of  Atabalipa 
Could  satisfy  insatiate  i,  nor  the  &me 
Of  that  wide  empire  overthrown  appease ; 
But  he  to  Florida's  disastrous  shores 
In  evil  hour  his  gallant  comrades  led. 
Through  savage  woods  and  swamps,  and  hostile  tribes, 
The  Apalachian  arrows,  and  the  snares 
Of  wilier  foes,  hunger,  and  thirst,  and  toll ; 
Till  tnm  ambition's  feverish  dream  the  touch 
Of  Death  awoke  him  ;  and  when  he  had  seen 
The  fhiit  of  all  his  treasures,  all  his  toil. 
Foresight,  and  long  endurance,  fade  away. 
Earth  to  the  restless  one  refusing  rest. 
In  the  great  river's  midland  bed  he  left 
His  honoured  bones. 

A  mountain  rivulet. 


1  Hemindo  de  Soto, -.the  history  of  wboM  ezpcditioB  to 
Florida  by  the  Inca  Gardlaso.  Is  one  of  Ch«  aaost  drtigktM 
books  in  the  Spanish  language. 
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Now  calm  and  lovely  in  its  summer  course. 

Held  by  those  huts  its  everlasting  way 

Towards  Pionia.     They  whose  flocks  and  herds 

Drink  of  its  water  call  it  Deva.     Here 

Pelayo  southward  up  the  ruder  vale 

Traced  it,  his  guide  unerring.     Amid  heaps 

Of  mountain  wreck,  on  either  side  thrown  high, 

The  wide-spread  traces  of  its  wintry  might. 

The  tortuous  channel  wound  ;  o*er  beds  of  sand 

Here  silently  it  flows;  here  from  the  rock 

Rebutted,  curls  and  eddies  ;  plunges  here 

Precipitate  ;  here  roaring  among  crags. 

It  leaps  and  foams  and  whirls  and  hurries  on. 

Grey  alders  here  and  bushy  hazels  hid 

The  mossy  side ;  their  wreath'd  and  knotted  feet 

Bared  by  the  current,  now  against  its  force 

Repaying  the  support  they  found,  upheld 

The  bank  secure.     Here,  bending  to  the  stream, 

The  birch  fiintastic  stretched  its  rugged  trunk. 

Tall  and  erect  from  whence,  as  from  their  base. 

Each  like  a  tree,  in  silver  branches  grew. 

The  cherry  here  hung  for  the  birds  of  heaven 

Its  rosy  fruit  on  high.     The  elder  there 

Its  purple  berries  o'er  the  water  bent. 

Heavily  hanging.     Here,  amid  the  brook. 

Grey  as  the  stone  to  which  it  clung,  half  root. 

Half  trunk,  the  young  ash  rises  ftx>m  the  rock  ; 

And  there  its  parent  lifts  a  lofty  head. 

And  spreads  its  graceful  boughs ;  the  passing  wind 

With  twinkling  motion  lifts  the  silent  leaves. 

And  shakes  its  rattling  tufts. 

Soon  had  the  Prince 
Behind  him  left  the  farthest  dwelling-place 
Of  man  ;  no  fields  of  waving  corn  were  here, 
Nor  wicker  storehouse  for  the  autumnal  grain,  > 
Vineyard,  nor  bowery  fig,  nor  fruitfiif  grove ; 
Only  the  rocky  vale,  the  mountain  stream. 
Incumbent  crags,  and  hills  that  over  hills 
Arose  on  either  hand,  here  hung  with  woods. 
Here  rich  with  heath,  that  o'er  some  smooth  ascent 
Its  purple  glory  spread,  or  golden  gorse  ; 
Bare  here,  and  striated  with  many  a  hue, 
Scored  by  the  wintry  rain ;  by  torrents  here 
Riven,  and  with  overhanging  rocks  abrupt 
Pelayo,  upward  as  he  cast  his  eyes 
Where  crags  loose-hanging  o'er  the  narrow  pass 
Impended,  there  beheld  his  country's  strength 
Iniiuperable,  and  in  his  heart  rejoiced. 
Oh  that  the  Musselman  were  here,  he  cried. 
With  all  his  myriads  !  While  thy  day  endures. 
Moor !  thou  may'st  \on\  it  in  the  plains  ;  but  here 
Hath  Nature  for  the  free  and  brave  prepared 
A  sanctuary,  where  no  oppressor's  power, 
No  might  of  human  tyranny  can  pierce. 


The  tears  which  started  then  sprang  not  alone 
From  lofty  thoughts  of  elevating  joy  ; 
For  love  and  admiration  had  their  part. 
And  virtuous  pride.    Here  then  thou  hast  retired. 
My  Gaudiosa  !  in  his  heart  he  said  ; 
Excellent  woman  !  ne'er  wn  richer  boon 
By  fiite  benign  to  &vour*d  man  indulged, 
Than  when  thou  wert  before  the  &ce  of  Heaven 
Given  me  to  be  my  children's  mother,  brave 
And  virtuous  as  thou  art  1    Here  thou  hast  fled. 
Thou  who  wert  nurst  in  palaces,  to  dwell 
In  rocks  and  mountain  caves  I . .  The  thought  was 

proud. 
Yet  not  without  a  sense  of  inmost  pain ; 
For  never  had  Pelayo  till  that  hour 
So  deeply  felt  the  force  of  solitude. 
High  over  head  the  eagle  soar*d  serene. 
And  the  grey  lizard  on  the  rocks  below 
Bask'd  in  the  sun  :  no  living  creature  else 
In  this  remotest  wilderness  was  seen ; 
Nor  living  voice  was  there, . .  only  the  flow 
Of  Deva,  and  the  rushing  of  its  springs 
Long  in  the  distance  heard,  which  nearer  now, 
With  endless  repercussion  deep  and  loud, 
Throbb'd  on  the  dizzy  sense. 

The  ascending  vale, 
Long  straiten'd  by  the  narrowing  mountains,  here 
Was  closed.     In  front  a  rock,  abrupt  and  bare, 
Stood  eminent,  in  height  exceeding  far 
All  edifice  of  human  power,  by  King 
Or  Caliph,  or  barbaric  Sultan  rcar'd, 
Or  mightier  tyrants  of  the  world  of  old, 
Assyrian  or  Egyptian,  in  their  pride ; 
Yet  (wr  above,  beyond  the  reach  of  sight. 
Swell  after  swell,  the  heathery  mountain  rose. 
Here,  in  two  sources,  firom  the  living  rock 
The  everlasting  springs  of  Deva  gush'd. 
>  Upon  a  smooth  and  grassy  plat  below. 
By  Nature  there  as  for  an  altar  drest. 
They  join'd  their  sister  stream,  which  from  the  earth 
Well'd  silently.     In  such  a  scene  rude  man 
With  pardonable  error  might  have  knelt. 
Feeling  a  present  Deity,  and  made 
His  offering  to  the  fountain  Nymph  devout. 

The  arching  rock  disclosed  above  the  springs 
A  cave,  where  hugest  son  of  giant  birth. 
That  e'er  of  old  in  forest  of  romance 
'Gainst  knights  and  ladies  waged  discourteous  war. 
Erect  within  the  portal  might  have  stood. 
The  broken  stone  allow'd  for  hand  and  foot 
No  difficult  ascent,  above  the  base 
In  height  a  tall  man's  stature,  measured  thrice. 
No  holier  spot  than  Covadonga^  Spain 


1  "  Morales  (8.  23.  3.),  speaking  of  the  Asturians,  mentions 
with  wonder  their  chairs,  furniture,  and  granaries  of  tMsket- 
work. .  .  "  las  sillas  y  otras  cosas  de  servicio  recias  j  finnas 
que  hacen  entretexidas  de  mimbres  j  varas  de  avellano.  Y 
aun  i  me  no  me  espantaba  en  aquella  tierra  tanto  esto  como 
Ter  lotgraneros,  que  ellos  Uaman  los  horreos,  fabricados  desta 
misma  obra  de  varas  entretexidas,  y  tan  tapidas  y  de  tanta 
flrmesa,  que  sufren  gran  carga  como  iMienas  paredes." 

*  The  Talley  of  Covadonga  is  thus  described  by  the  Conde 
de  Salduefia;  —  and  the  description  is  a  fair  specimen  of  his 
poem:^ 


**  Yace  de  Asturias,  donde  el  Sol  intente 
Sus  montes  con  primeras  luces  bafia; 

De  CoTadonga  el  sitio,  que  triunfante 
Cuna  fue  en  que  nacio  la  insigne  Espufia ; 

Vierte  en  el  Sela  liqutdos  cristales 
Con  Buena  y  Deba,  que  de  la  montafia 

Deben  la  vida  &  la  fl-agosa  copa, 

A  quien  la  antiguedad  llam6  de  Europa. 

"  Aqui  la  juYentud  de  un  bcUo  llano 
Compite  i  Oores,  luces  de  la  espbera ; 
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Boasts  in  her  wide  extent,  though  all  her  realms 
Be  with  the  noblest  blood  of  martyrdom 
In  elder  or  in  later  days  enrlch'd. 
And  glorified  with  tales  of  heavenly  aid 


Y  burlando  el  Invlemo  y  el  Verano 
Eterna  vive  en  el  la  Primavera : 

Sobre  sut  gleluu  se  derrama  ufano 
Bl  prodigioso  cuerno  de  la  Fiera 
De  AmalUu^  y  aroma«,  y  colorei 
Confunden  los  maticet  con  olores. 

"  Robustog  troncoi.  con  pobladas  ramas 
VueWen  el  sitio  nutica  Alameda, 

Y  del  Sol  no  permiten  £  la*  Hamas 
Lo  etpeso  penetrar  de  la  Arboleda: 

Plerden  cus  rayos  las  ardientes  famas, 

Pues  la  frondoaidad  opuesta  Teda 
La  luc  al  dia,  y  deoso  verde  muro 
Crepusculo  le  ▼Iste  al  ayre  puro. 

**  Sigeiendo  la  ribera  de  Peonia 

Al  Oriente  Rttival,  y  algo  incUnado 

A  la  parte  que  mira  al  medio  dia, 
Otro  valle  te  vk  mas  dilatado : 

A  la  derecha  de  esta  selva  umbria 
Reyiiaio  corre,  que  predpitado 

Va  i  dar  6.  BueDa  en  liquidos  abrazot 

Su  pobre  rena  en  cristallnos  laxot. 

"  Sin  paisar  de  Rejmazo  el  successiro 
Curso,  dexando  presto  su  torrente» 

Con  el  cristal  se  encucntra  fugitivo 
De  Deba.  i  quien  la  Cucba  dio  la  fuenle : 

La  admiracion  aqui  raro  motivo 
Ve,  forroando  la  senda  su  corriente, 

Pues  lo  estrecho  del  sitio  pefiascoso 

llace  camlno  del  licor  undoso. 

**  Hecho  serpiente  Dcva  del  camlno 
Kn  circulo  se  enrosca  tortuoso, 

Vomitando  veneno  crtstalino 
En  el  liquido  aljofar  proceloso : 

En  las  orillas  con  vivaz  destino, 
En  toslgo  se  Tuelve,  que  espumoso 

Inficiona  lethal  al  pie  ligero, 

Quando  le  pisa  incanto  el  passagero. 

**  Ya  de  este  ralle  cierran  las  campafias, 
Credendo  de  sus  riscos  la  estatura, 

Desmesuradas  tanto  las  montaflas 
Que  oruKcan  ya  del  Sol  la  lumbro  pura ; 

Son  rusticos  los  lados,  las  entraflas 
Del  valle  Tisten  siempre  la  hermosura 

Fronsida  del  ayre.  y  de  colores 

El  suelo  texe  alfombra  de  primores. 

"  Aunque  los  roontes  con  espesas  brefias 
El  lado  al  sitio  forman  horroroso, 

Y  contra  su  verdor  desnudas  pofias 
Compiten  de  lo  llano  lo  frondoso ; 

Pintados  p^arillos  dulces  senas 

Al  son  del  agiui  en  trino  souoroso 
De  tg:)orado9  idiomas  en  su  canto 
Dan  con  arpudos  picos  dulce  encanto. 

**  Lo  ultimo  de  este  ralle  la  alta  sierra 
De  Covodonga  ocupa,  donde  fuerte 

So  cxp^me  el  Ileroe  al  Ju«-go  de  la  giiprra. 
Sin  n-mor  negro  ocaso  de  la  stiertc : 

Lof  ()ue  aiiimofcos  este  sitio  encierra 
El  ccfio  despreciando  de  la  muerte. 


By  many  a  miracle  made  manifeAt ; 

Nor  in  the  heroic  annals  of  her  fame 

Doth  she  show  forth  a  scene  of  more  renown. 

Then,  save  the  hunter,  drawn  in  keen  pursuit 


Su  pecho  encienden  en  la  altiva  llama 
Que  no  cabra  en  las  trompas  de  la  Famm. 

**  De  Diba  en  ella  la  preciosa  fuente 

Al  llano  brota  arroyo»  dc  cri»tales, 
Donde  en  pcquena  balsa  su  corriente 

Se  detiene  en  suspensos  manantialea  : 
Despues  se  precipita  su  torreote 

Quanto  sus  ondas  enfreno  neutralet. 
Con  sonoroso  ruido  de  la  pcfia 
El  curso  de  sus  aguas  se  despella. 

**  Cierra  todo  este  valle  esta  robutta 

Pcfia,  donde  la  Cueva  esta  dirina. 
Que  amenaza  tajada  i  ser  injusta 

Del  breve  llano  formidable  ruinn : 
Parece  quiere  ser  con  safia  adusta 

Seco  padron,  y  fiera  se  destina 
A  erigirse  epitaflo  pefiascoso, 
Sepultaudo  su  horror  el  sitio  hermoso. 

"  De  piedra  viva  tan  tremenda  altura 
Que  la  vista  al  mirarla  se  estreinece  ; 

Vasta  grefia  se  viste,  y  la  hermosura 
Dc  la  fertilidad  seca  aborrece  : 

Es  tan  desmesurada  su  estatura 
Que  estrecha  el  ayre,  y  barbara  parece 

Que  quiere  que  la  sirvan  de  Cimera 

Las  fulminantes  luces  de  la  Ksphera. 

"  Como  &  dos  picas  en  la  pefla  dura 

Construye  en  circo  una  abertura  rara, 

De  una  pica  de  alto,  y  dos  de  auchura, 
Kisa  du  sorabras  su  mansion  avara  : 

Ventana,  6  buca  de  la  Cuera  obscura 
Donde  el  Sol  no  dispensa  su  luc  clara. 

Tan  corta,  quo  su  centro  tenebroso 

Aun  no  admite  crepusculo  dudoso. 

"  En  este  sitio  pucz,  donde  compite 
La  rustiquex  con  las  plntadas  flores. 

Puez  la  pelada  sierra  no  permite 
A  la  vista,  sino  es  yertos  horrores : 

Por  el  contrario  el  llano  que  en  si  admite 
De  los  bellos  matices  los  primores. 

Efecto  sicndo  de  naturaleza 

La  union  en  lo  fealdad,  y  la  bellexa. 

**  A  tiorba  de  cristal  las  dulces  aves 

Corresponden  en  trinos  amorosos, 
Verticudo  en  blando  son  tonos  suares 

Ecos  los  ayrcs  beben  harmoniosos : 
Enmudeceu  su  canto  quando  graves 

Bemoles  gorgcando  mas  preciosos, 
Ks  maestro  k  la  barbara  Capilla 
Kl  Ruysenor,  plumada  maravilla. 

"  Elige  este  distrito  la  Divina 

I'rovidencia  i  lo  grave  du  la  hazafia, 
Pues  aqui  su  justicia  determina 

La  monarquia  fabricar  dc  Espafia: 
A  las  cortas  reliquias,  que  4  la  ruiua 

lteserv6  su  piedad,  enciende  en  safia 
Religiosa,  que  &  Imperio  sin  rcgunda 
Abra  futura  Have  Nuevo  Mundo." 

Ei  Pelago,  Cant.  ii. 
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Beyond  his  wonted  haunts,  or  shepherd's  boy, 
Following  the  pleasure  of  his  straggling  flock, 
None  knew  the  place. 

Pclayo,  when  he  saw 
Those  glittering  sources  and  their  sarred  cave, 
Took  from  his  side  the  bugle  silver-tipt, 
And  with  a  breath  long  drawn  and  slow  expired 
Sent  forth  that  strain,  which,  echoing  fh)m  the  walls 
Of  Cangas,  wont  to  tell  his  glad  return 
When  from  the  chace  he  came.     At  the  first  sound 
Fa  Vila  started  in  the  cave,  and  cried, 
My  father's  horn  ! . .  A  sudden  flush  suffused 
Hermesind's  cheek,  and  she  with  quicken'd  eye 
Ijoolk'd  eager  to  her  mother  silently ; 
But  Gaudiosa  trembled  and  grew  pale, 
Doubting  her  sense  deceived.     A  second  time 
The  bugle  breathed  its  well-known  notes  abroad ; 
And  Hermesind  around  her  mother's  neck 
Threw  her  white  arms,  and  earnestly  exclaim'd, 
*Tis  he ! . .  But  when  a  third  and  broader  blast 
Rung  in  the  echoing  archway,  ne'er  did  wand, 
With  magic  power  endued,  call  up  a  sight 
So  strange,  as  sure  in  that  wild  solitude 
It  seem'd,  when  trom  the  bowels  of  the  rock 
The  mother  and  her  children  hasten'd  forth  ; 
She  in  the  sober  charms  and  dignity 
Of  womanhood  mature,  nor  verging  yet 
Upon  decay  *,  in  gesture  like  a  Queen, 
Such  inborn  and  habitual  majesty 
Ennobled  all  her  steps, . .  or  Priestess,  chosen 
Because  within  such  faultless  work  of  Heaven 
Inspiring  Deity  might  seem  to  make 
Its  habitation  known. . .  Favila  such 
In  form  and  stature  as  the  Sea  Nymph's  son. 
When  that  wise  Centaur  from  his  cave  well-pleased 
Beheld  the  boy  divine  his  growing  strength 
Against  some  shaggy  lionet  essay. 
And  fixing  in  the  half-grown  mane  his  hands. 
Roll  with  him  in  fierce  dalliance  intertwined. 
But  like  a  creature  of  some  higher  sphere 

ChrtttOTal  de  Meta  alto  describes  the  scene. 

"  Acercandofe  mai,  ojn  el  sonido 
Del  agua,  con  un  manto  y  sordo  ruydo. 

El  qual  era  de  quatro  cUrai  fuentes 
Que  ettavan  de  la  ermita  en  lat  esquinas, 

Cuf  as  purai  de  plata  aguas  corrientes 
Mostro  la  blanca  Luna  criitalinaf ; 

Y  corriendo  por  partes  diferentes 
Eran  de  grande  maravilla  dignas, 

Y  en  qualquiera  de  todas  por  su  parte 
Katuralesa  se  esmero  con  arte. 

**  La  una  mana  de  una  viva  pena, 

Y  qual  si  tambien  fuera  «1  agua  Tiva, 
Parte  la  bana,  7  parte  se  despefia 

Con  rapida  corriente  fugitiva : 
Despuei  distinto  un  largo  arroyo  ensefia 

Que  por  diversas  partes  se  derriba, 
Con  diferente  curso  en  vario  modo, 

Hasta  que  £  donde  nace  buelve  todo. 

*'  Otra,  que  alta  descubre  ancho  Orizonte, 
Como  agrariada  del  lugar  segundo 
Su«tenta  un  monstnio  que  parece  un  monte, 
Qual  Atlante  que  tiene  en  peso  cl  mundo : 

Y  como  suele  el  caudaloso  Oronte 

Dar  el  ancho  tributo  al  mar  profundo. 


His  sister  came :  she  scarcely  touch'd  the  rock, 

So  light  was  Hermcsind's  aerial  si>ced. 

Beauty  and  grace  and  innocence  in  her 

In  heavenly  union  shone.     One  who  had  held 

The  faith  of  elder  Greece,  would  sure  have  thought 

She  was  some  glorious  nymph  of  seed  divine. 

Oread  or  Dryad,  of  Diana's  train 

The  youngest  and  the  loveliest :  yea  she  seem'd 

Angel,  or  soul  beatified,  fh>m  realms 

Of  bliss,  on  errand  of  parental  love 

To  earth  re-sent, .  .  if  tears  and  trembling  limbs 

With  such  celestial  natures  might  consist. 

Embraced  by  all,  in  turn  embracing  each. 
The  husband  and  the  father  for  awhile 
Forgot  his  country  and  all  things  beside : 
Life  hath  few  moments  of  such  pure  delight. 
Such  foretaste  of  the  perfect  joy  of  Heaven. 
And  when  the  thought  recurr'd  of  sufferings  past. 
Perils  which  threaten'd  still,  and  arduous  toil 
Yet  to  be  undergone,  remembcr'd  griefs 
Heighten'd  the  present  happiness ;  and  hope 
Upon  the  shadows  of  futurity 
Shone  like  the  sun  upon  the  morning  mists. 
When  driven  before  his  rising  rays  they  roll. 
And  melt  and  leave  the  prospect  bright  and  clear. 

When  now  Pelayo's  eyes  had  drunk  their  fill 
Of  love  from  those  dear  faces,  he  went  up 
To  view  the  hiding  place.     Spacious  it  was 
As  that  Sicilian  cavern  in  the  hill 
Wherein  earth-shaking  Neptune's  giant  son 
Duly  at  eve  was  wont  to  fold  his  flock. 
Ere  the  wise  Ithacan,  over  that  brute  force 
By  wiles  prevailing,  for  a  life-long  night 
Seel'd  his  broad  eye.     The  healthful  air  had  here 
Free  entrance,  and  the  cheerful  light  of  heaven ; 
But  at  the  end,  an  opening  in  the  floor 
Of  rock  disclosed  a  wider  vault  below. 
Which  never  sun-beam  visited,  nor  breath 


Am!  «e  arroja  con  furiosas  ondas, 

For  la*  partes  mas  baxas  y  mas  hondas. 

"  Sale  bramando  la  tercera  fuente, 

Como  un  mar,  y  despues  por  el  arena 

Va  con  tan  mansa  y  placida  corriente 
Tan  grata  y  sossegada,  y  tan  serena. 

Que  i  las  fleras,  ganados,  peces.  gente, 
Puede  aplacar  la  sed,  menguar  la  pena, 

Y  da  despues  la  buelta,  y  forma  el  cuerno 

De  la  Luna,  imltando  ei  curso  cterno. 

**  Nace  taquarta  de  una  gran  caverna, 
Y  sigiiiendo  su  prospera  derrota 
Parece  que  por  arte  se  goviema, 

Segun  Ta  dcstilando  gota  i  guta : 
No  rido  antlgua  edad,  edad  moderna 

En  region  muy  proplnqua,  6  muy  rcmota, 
Fuente  tan  peregrina,  obra  tan  nueva, 
En  gruta  artificiosa,  6  tosca  cuera." 

Rutamracum  de  Espaila,  lib.  ii.  f.  37. 

Morales  has  gfren  a  minute  description  both  of  the  scenery 
and  antiquities  of  this  memorable  place.  The  Cunde  de 
Salduefia  evidently  had  it  before  him.  I  also  axm  greatly  in- 
debted  to  this  fidthful  and  excellent  author. 
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Of  vivifying  morning  came  to  cheer. 

No  light  was  there  but  that  which  from  above 

In  dim  reflection  fell,  or  found  its  way, 

Broken  and  quivering,  through  the  glassy  stream. 

Where  through  the  rock  it  gush'd.  That  shadowy  light 

Sufficed  to  show,  where  from  their  secret  bed 

The  waters  issued ;  with  whose  rapid  course, 

And  with  who»c  everlasting  cataracts 

Such  motion  to  the  chill  damp  atmosphere 

Was  given,  as  if  the  solid  walls  of  rock 

Were  shaken  with  the  sound. 

Glad  to  respire 
The  upper  air,  Pelayo  hasten'd  back 
From  that  drear  den.     Look  !  Hermesind  exclaim'd, 
Taking  her  father's  hand,  thou  hast  not  seen 
My  chamber : . .  See  1 . .  did  ever  ring-dove  chuse 
In  so  secure  a  nook  her  hiding-place, 
Or  build  a  warmer  nest  ?    'Tls  fi'agrant  too, 
As  warm,  and  not  more  sweet  than  soft ;  for  thyme 
And  myrtle  with  the  elastic  heath  are  laid, 
And,  over  all,  this  dry  and  pillowy  moss . . . 
Smiling  she  spake.     Pelayo  kiss'd  the  child. 
And,  sighing,  said  within  himself,  I  trust 
In  Heaven,  whene'er  thy  May  of  life  is  come, 
Sweet  bird,  that  thou  shalt  have  a  blither  bower  I 
Fitlier,  he  thought,  such  chamber  might  beseem 
Some  hermit  of  Hilarion's  school  austere. 
Or  old  Anton ius,  he  who  from  the  hell 
Of  his  bewilder'd  phantasy  saw  flends 
In  actual  vision,  a  foul  throng  grotesque 
Of  all  horrific  shapes  and  forms  obscene 
Crowd  in  broad  day  before  his  open  eyes. 
That  feeling  cast  a  momentary  shade 
Of  sadness  o'er  his  soul.     But  deeper  thoughts, 
If  he  might  have  foreseen  the  things  to  come, 
Would  there  have  flll'd  him  ;  for  within  that  cave 
His  own  remains  were  one  day  doom'd  to  find 
Their  final  place  of  rest ;  and  in  that  spot. 
Where  that  dear  child  with  innocent  delight 
Had  spread  her  mossy  couch,  the  sepulchre 
Shall  in  the  consecrated  rock  be  hewn. 
Where  with  Alphonso,  her  beloved  lord. 
Laid  side  by  side,  must  Hermesind  partake 
The  everlasting  marriage-bed,  when  he. 
Leaving  a  name  perdurable  on  earth. 
Hath  changed  his  earthly  for  a  heavenly  crown. 
Dear  child,  upon  that  fated  spot  she  stood. 
In  all  the  beauty  of  her  opening  youth. 
In  health's  rich  bloom,  in  virgin  innocence, 
While  her  eyes  sparkled  and  her  heart  o'erflow'd 
With  pure  and  perfect  joy  of  filial  love. 

Many  a  slow  century  since  that  day  hath  fiU'd 
Its  course,  and  countless  multitudes  have  trod 
With  pilgrim  feet  that  consecrated  cave ; 
Yet  not  in  ail  those  ages,  amid  all 
The  untold  concourse,  hath  one  breast  been  swoln 
With  such  emotions  as  Pelayo  felt 
That  hour.     O  Gaudiosa,  he  exclaim'd, 
And  thou  couldst  seek  for  shelter  here,  amid 
This  aweful  solitude,  in  mountain  caves ! 
Thou  noble  spirit !    Oh  when  hearts  like  thine 
Grow  on  this  sacred  soil,  would  it  not  be 
In  me,  thy  husband,  double  infamy. 
And  tenfc^d  guilt,  if  I  despair'd  of  Spain  ? 
In  all  her  visitations,  &vouring  Heaven 


Hath  left  her  still  the  unconquerable  mind ; 
And  thus  being  worthy  of  redemptioD,  sure 
Is  she  to  be  redeem'd. 

Beholding  her 
Through  tears  he  spake,  and  prest  upon  her  lips 
A  kiss  of  deepest  love.     Think  ever  thus. 
She  answer'd,  and  that  &ith  will  give  the  power 
In  which  it  trusts.    When  to  this  mountain  bald 
These  children,  thy  dear  images,  I  brought, 
I  said  within  myself,  where  should  they  fly 
But  to  the  bosom  of  their  native  hills  ? 
I  brought  them  here  as  to  a  sanctuary. 
Where,  for  the  temple's  sake,  the  indwelling  God 
Would  guard  his  supplicants.     O  my  dear  Lord, 
Proud  as  I  was  to  know  that  they  were  thine. 
Was  it  a  sin  if  I  almost  believed. 
That  Spain,  her  destiny  being  link*d  with  theirs, 
Must  save  the  precious  charge  ? 

So  let  us  think. 
The  chief  replied,  so  feel  and  teach  and  act 
Spain  is  our  common  parent :  let  the  sons 
Be  to  the  parent  true,  and  in  her  strength 
And  Heaven,  their  sure  deliverance  they  will  find. 


XVDL 
RODERICK  AND  SIYERIAN. 

O  HOLiEffT  Mary,  Maid  and  Mother !  thou 

In  Covadonga.  at  thy  rocky  shrine. 

Hast  witness'd  whatsoe'er  of  human  bliss 

Heart  can  conceive  most  perfect !    Faithful  love. 

Long  crost  by  envious  stars,  hath  there  attain'd 

Its  crown,  in  endless  matrimony  given  ; 

The  youthful  mother  there  hath  to  the  font 

Her  first-born  home,  and  there,  with  deeper  sense 

Of  gratitude  for  that  dear  babe  redeem'd 

From  threatening  death,  retum'd  to  pay  her  vows. 

But  ne'er  on  nuptial,  nor  baptismal  day, 

Nor  from  their  grateful  pilgrimage  discharged. 

Did  happier  group  their  way  down  Deva's  vale 

Scuoicing  hold,  than  this  blest  family, 

OVr  whom  the  mighty  Spirit  of  the  Land 

Spread  his  protecting  wings.    The  children,  tne 

In  youthhead's  happy  season  from  all  cares 

That  might  disturb  the  hour,  yet  capable 

Of  that  intense  and  unalloy'd  delight 

Which  childhood  feels  when  it  ei^joys  again 

The  dear  parental  presence  long  deprived  ; 

Nor  were  the  parents  now  less  bless'd  than  they. 

Even  to  the  height  of  human  happiness ; 

For  Gaudiosa  and  her  Lord  that  hour 

Let  no  misgiving  thoughts  intrude ;  she  flx'd 

Her  hopes  on  him,  and  hb  were  fix*d  on  Heaven ; 

And  hope  in  that  courageous  heart  derived 

Such  rooted  strength  and  confldence  aasurrd 

In  righteousness,  that  twas  to  him  like  fidth . . 

An  everlasting  sunshine  of  the  son!. 

Illumining  and  quickening  all  its  powen. 

But  on  Pionia*s  side  meantime  a  heart 
As  generous,  and  as  full  of  noble  thoughts, 
Lay  stricken  with  the  deadliest  bolts  of  grief. 
Upon  a  smooth  grey  stone  sate  Roderick  there; 
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The  wind  above  him  stirr*d  the  haxel  boughs, 

At  whose  glad  summons  to  the  field  so  oft 

And  murmuring  at  h\n  feet  the  river  ran. 

From  slumber  he  had  started,  shaking  off 

He  sate  with  folded  arms  and  head  declined 

Dreams  of  the  chace,  to  share  the  actual  Joy ; 

Upon  his  breast  feeding  on  bitter  thoughts, 

The  eye,  whose  recognition  he  was  wont 

Till  nature  gave  him  in  the  exhausted  sense 

To  watch  and  welcome  with  exultant  tongue. 

Of  woe  a  respite  something  like  repose ; 

And  then  the  quiet  sound  of  gentle  winds 

A  coming  step,  unheard  by  Roderick,  roused 

And  waters  with  their  lulling  consonance 

His  watx:hful  ear,  and  turning  he  beheld 

Beguiled  him  of  himself.     Of  all  within 

Siverian.     Father,  said  the  good  old  man. 

Oblivious  there  he  sate,  sentient  alone 

As  Theron  rose  and  fawn'd  about  his  knees. 

Of  outward  nature, . .  of  the  whispering  leaves 

Hast  thou  some  charm,  which  draws  about  thee  thus 

That  soothed  his  ear, . .  the  genial  breath  of  Heaven 

The  hearts  of  all  our  house, . .  even  to  the  beast 

That  fann'd  his  cheek, . .  the  stream's  perpetual 

That  lacks  discourse  of  reason,  but  too  oft. 

flow, 

With  uncorrupted  feeling  and  dumb  foith. 

That,  with  its  shadows  and  its  glancing  lights. 

Puts  lordly  man  to  shame  ?  . .  The  king  replied, 

Dimples  and  thread-like  motions  infinite, 

*Tis  that  mysterious  sense  by  which  mankind 

For  ever  varying  and  yet  still  the  same. 

To  fix  their  friendships  and  their  loves  are  led, 

Like  time  toward  eternity,  ran  by. 

And  which  with  fkinter  influence  doth  extend 

Resting  his  head  upon  his  master's  knees. 

To  such  poor  things  as  this.    As  we  put  off 

Upon  the  bank  beside  him  Theron  lay. 

The  cares  and  passions  of  this  fh;tftil  world, 

What  matters  change  of  state  and  circumstance. 

It  may  be  too  that  we  thus  far  approach 

Or  lapse  of  years,  with  all  their  dread  events. 

To  elder  nature,  and  regain  in  part 

To  him  ?    What  matters  it  that  Roderick  wears 

The  privilege  tlirough  sin  in  Eden  lost 

The  crown  no  longer,  nor  the  sceptre  wields  ? . . 

The  timid  hare  soon  learns  that  she  may  trust 

It  is  the  dear-loved  hand,  whose  friendly  touch 

The  solitary  penitent,  and  birds 

Had  flatter'd  him  so  oft ;  it  is  the  voice. 

Will  light  upon  the  hermit's  harmless  oand.  i 

^                   **  Con  mil  mortificaciones 

Con  lagrimai  acrecienta 

Sus  f>a«siones  cruclfican, 

Su  corriente  cristalina. 

Forque  ellas  de  todo  mueran 

Qual  i  las  fi<>ras  conToca, 

Porque  el  alma  solo  viva. 

Las  aTes  llama,  y  combida 

Haien  por  hujrr  al  ocio 

A  que  al  criador  de  todo 

Cestus,  y  espuertas  teaidas 

Alaben  agradecidas. 

De  la«  hojat  de  las  palmaf 

Qual  Immoble  todo  el  cuerpo. 

Que  alii  crecen  «in  medida. 

Con  las  acetones  perdldas, 

Los  arboles,  y  las  plantas 

Tiene  arrebatada  el  alma 

Porque  &  su  gusto  los  sirran 

Alia  donde  amando  anima. 

Para  eito  vergas  oArecen, 

Y  de  aquel  extasi  quando 

De  las  mas  tiernas  que  crian. 

Parece  que  resuscita. 

Tambien  de  corcho  hazen  vasot 

Dise  con  razon  que  muere 

Cuentas,  Cruzes,  y  baxillaa, 

Porque  no  perdio  lo  Tida. 

Cuyo  modo  artificioto 

La  fUer^a  de  amor  i  vezet 

El  oro,  y  la  plata  embidian 

Suefio,  y  rep<»o  los  qutta. 

Ette  los  cilicioB  texe, 

Y  sallendo  de  su  estancia 

Aquel  haze  dicipllnas. 

Buscan  del  Cielo  la  vista. 

El  otro  las  calaverai 

Quando  serena  la  noche 

Bn  tosco  palo  esculpidai. 

Clara  se  descubre  Cynthia, 

Uno  i  sombra  del  aliso. 

Bordando  de  azul,  y  plata 

Con  la  escritura  dl?ina 

El  postrer  mobil  que  pisa ; 

Mitftlcot  sentidos  saca 

Quando  al  oro  de  su  hermano 

De  sus  lileralet  minas. 

No  puede  tener  embldia. 

Otro  Junto  de  la  fuente 

Que  llena  del  que  le  prMta 

Que  murroura  en  dulce  risa 

Haze  de  la  noche  dia ; 

Mira  en  los  Ubros  las  obras 

Del  baculo  acompaflado 

De  los  Santos  Eremitas. 

El  amante  Anacborita 

Qual  cerca  del  arroyuelo 

Solo  por  lai  soledadea 

Que  saltando  corre  aprisia. 

Solitarios  pasos  guia. 

Discurre  como  &  la  muerte 

Y  parando  entre  el  silencio 

Corre  sin  parar  la  vida. 

Let  Claras  estrellas  mira 

Qual  con  un  Christe  abra^ado 

Que  le  deleitan  por  obra 

Besandole  las  heridas. 

De  la  potencia  divlna. 

Herido  de  sus  dolores 

Ed  altas  boses  alaba 

A  sus  pies  Ilora,  y  suspira. 

Sin  tener  qulen  se  lo  Impida 

Qual  en  las  flores  que  al  campo 

Al  amador  soberano 

Entre  esmeraldas  matiian, 

Cuya  gracia  solicita. 

Las  grandeias  soberanas 

Contempla  sus  perredonei. 

Dei  immenso  autor  medita. 

Sus  grandezas  soleniza. 

Qual  sublda  en  las  pl^arras 

Sus  misericordias  canta. 

Que  plata,  y  perlas  distilan. 

Sus  excelendas  publlca. 
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Thus  Roderick  answer'd  in  excursive  speech, 
Thinking  to  draw  the  old  man's  mind  from  what 
Might  touch  him  else  too  nearly,  and  himself 
Disposed  to  follow  on  the  lure  he  threw, 
As  one  whom  such  imaginations  led 
Out  of  the  world  of  his  own  miseries. 
But  to  regardless  ears  his  words  were  given, 
For  on  the  dog  Siverian  gazed  the  while. 
Pursuing  his  own  thoughts.     Thou  hast  not  felt, 
Exclaim'd  the  old  man,  the  earthquake  and  the  storm ; 
The  kingdom's  overthrow,  the  wreck  of  Spain, 
The  ruin  of  thy  royal  master's  house, 
Have  reach'd  not  thee  I . .  Then  turning  to  the  King, 
Wlicn  the  destroying  enemy  drew  nigh 
Toledo,  he  continued,  and  we  fled 
Before  their  fury,  even  while  her  grief 
Was  fresh,  my  Mistress  would  not  leave  behind 
This  faithful  creature.    Well  we  knew  she  thought 
Of  Roderick  then,  although  she  named  him  not ; 
For  never  since  the  fatal  certainty 
Fell  on  us  all,  hath  that  unhappy  name, 
Save  in  her  prayers,  been  known  to  pass  her  lips 
Before  this  day.     She  names  him  now,  and  weeps; 
But  now  her  tears  are  tears  of  thankfulness. 
For  blessed  hath  thy  coming  been  to  her 
And  all  who  loved  the  King. 

His  faltering  voice 
Here  fail'd  him,  and  he  paused  :  recovering  soon, 
"When  that  poor  injured  Lady,  he  pursued, 
Did  in  my  presence  to  the  Prince  absolve 

The  unhappy  King 

Absolve  him  !  Roderick  cried, 
And  in  that  strong  emotion  tum'd  his  face 
Sternly  toward  Siverian,  for  the  sense 
Of  shame  and  self-reproach  drove  from  his  mind 
All  other  thoughts.     The  good  old  man  replied. 
Of  human  judgements  humanly  I  speak. 
Who  knows  not  what  Pelayo's  life  hath  been  ? 


La  noche  atenta  entre  tanto 

Callando  porque  el  prosiga. 

Cruxen  los  vezinos  ramos, 

Y  blando  el  viento  respira. 
Gimen  las  aves  nocturnas 

For  hazerle  compania, 

Suenan  las  fuentes.  y  arroyos, 

Retumban  la«  penas  fri«u. 
Todo  ayuda  al  soliiario 

Mientras  con  el  alma  fixa 

En  sus  queridos  amoros 

Contetnplandoloi  le  alivla." 

Soledades  de  Btuaco. 
Fuller,  the  Worthy,  has  a  l>eautiru1  pa)isng>>  in  his  Church 
History  concerning  '*  Primitive  Monks  with  their  Piety  and 
Pain  fulness."—"  When  the  furnace  of  persecution  in  the  in- 
fancy of  Christianity  was  grown  so  hot,  that  most  cities, 
towns,  and  populous  places  were  visited  with  that  epidemical 
disease,  many  pious  men  fled  into  deserts,  there  to  live  with 
more  safety,  and  serve  God  with  less  disturbance.  No  wild 
humour  to  make  themselves  miserable,  and  to  choose  and 
court  their  own  calamity,  put  them  on  this  project,  much  less 
any  superstitious  opinion  of  transcendent  sanctity  in  a  solitary 
life,  made  them  willingly  to  leave  their  former  habitations. 
For  whereas  all  men  by  their  birth  are  indebted  to  their 
country,  there  to  stay  and  discbarge  all  civil  relations,  it  had 
been  dishonesty  in  them  like  bankrupts  to  run  away  into  the 
wilderness  to  defraud  their  country,  their  creilitor,  except 
some  violent  occasion  (such  as  persecution  wa»)  forct-d  them 


Not  happier  in  all  dear  domestic  ties. 
Than  worthy  for  his  virtue  of  the  bliss 
Which  is  that  virtue's  fruit ;  and  yet  did  he 
Absolve,  upon  Florinda's  tale,  the  King. 
Siverian,  thus  he  said,  what  most  I  hoped. 
And  still  within  my  secret  heart  believed. 
Is  now  made  certain.     Roderick  hatb  been 
More  sinn'd  against  than  sinning.     And  with  that 
He  clasp'd  his  hands,  and,  lifling  them  to  Heaven, 
Cried,  Would  to  God  that  he  were  yet  alive ! 
For  not  more  gladly  did  I  draw  my  sword 
Against  Witiza  in  our  common  cause. 
Than  I  would  fight  beneath  his  banners  now. 
And  vindicate  his  name  1 

Did  he  say  this  ? 
The  Prince  ?  Pelayo  ?  in  astonishment 
Roderick  exclaim'd. . .  He  said  it,  quoth  the  old  nan. 
None  better  knew  his  kinsman's  noble  heart. 
None  loved  him  better,  none  bewaiFd  him  more : 
And  as  he  felt,  like  me,  for  his  reproach 
A  deeper  grief  than  for  his  death,  even  so 
He  cherish'd  in  his  heart  the  constant  thought 
Something  was  yet  untold,  which,  being  known. 
Would  palliate  his  oifence,  and  make  the  tall 
Of  one  till  then  so  excellently  good. 
Less  monstrous,  less  revolting  to  belief. 
More  to  be  pitied,  more  to  be  forgiven. 

While  thus  he  spake,  the  fallen  Ring  felt  bis  &K 
Bum,  and  his  blood  flow  &st  Down,  guilty  thooghtf  I 
Firmly  he  said  within  his  soul ;  lie  still. 
Thou  heart  of  flesh !  I  thought  thou  hadst  been  quell'd, 
And  quell'd  thou  shalt  be  !     Help  me,  O  my  God, 
That  I  may  crucify  this  inward  foe ! 
Tea,  thou  hast  hclp'd  me.  Father !  I  am  strong, 
O  Saviour,  in  thy  strength. 

As  he  breathed  thus 
His  inward  supplications,  the  old  man 


thereunto ;  and  this  was  the  first  original  of  monks  in  tkt 
world,  so  called  from  AM»«f,  because  living  alone  by  tboo- 
selves. 

V  Here  they  in  the  deserts  hoped  to  find  rocks  and  stockt, 
yea  t>east8  themselves,  more  kind  than  men  had  been  to 
them.    What  would  hide  and  heat,  cover  and  keep  wana, 
served  them  for  clothes,  not  placing  (as  their  socoeKSor*  ia 
after  ages)  any  holiness  in  their  babit,   folded  up  in  the 
affected  fashion  thereof.   As  for  their  food,  the  grmu  was  Ihdt 
cloth,  the  ground  their  table,  herbs  and  roots  their  diet,  vifal 
fruits  and  berries  their  dainties,  hunger  their  sauce,  their 
nails  their  knives,  their  hands  their  cups,  the  next  well  tbrir 
wine-cellar  ;  but  what  their  bill  of  fare  wanted  in  cbe^r  it 
had  in  grace,  their  life  being  constantly  spent  in  prayer,  read> 
ing,  musing,  and  such  like  pious  employments.   They  tanx^ 
solitariness  itself  into  society ;  and  cleaving  themselves  asoK 
der  by  the  divine  art  of  meditation,  did  make  of  one,  two  or 
or  more,  opposing,   answering,   moderating  in  tbeir  ova 
bosoms,  and  busy  in  themselves  with  variety  of  heavenly  i^ 
creations.    It  would  do  one  good  even  but  to  think  of  tbdr 
goodness,  and  at  the  rebound  and  second  hand  to  mcdiutt 
upon  their  meditations.  For  if  ever  poverty  was  tobe  envwdit 
was  here.    And  I  appeal  to  the  moderate  men  of  thrse  tinws. 
whether,  in  the  height  of  these  woeful  wars,  they  have  not 
sometimes  wisht  (not  out  of  passionate  distemper,  but  serioni 
recollection  of  themselves)  s<mie  such  private  place  to  i«ttr« 
unto,  where,  out  of  the  noise  of  this  clamorous  world,  thtj 
n)ight  have  reposed  themselves,  and  served  God  with 
quiet" 
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Eyed  him  with  frequent  and  unsteady  looks. 

He  had  a  secret  trembling  on  his  lips, 

And  hesitated,  still  irresolute 

In  utterance  to  embody  the  dear  hope : 

Fain  would  he  have  it  strengthened  and  assured 

By  this  concording  judgement,  yet  he  fear'd 

To  have  it  chiird  in  cold  accoiL     At  length 

Venturing,  he  brake  with  interrupted  speech 

The  troubled  silence.     Father  Maccabee, 

I  cannot  rest  till  I  have  laid  my  heart 

Open  before  thee.     When  Pelayo  wish'd 

That  his  poor  kinsman  were  alive  to  rear 

His  banner  once  again,  a  sudden  thought . . 

A  hope . .  a  fancy . .  what  shall  it  be  call'd  ? 

Possess'd  me,  that  perhaps  the  wish  might  see 

Its  glad  accomplishment, . .  that  Roderick  lived, 

And  might  in  glory  take  the  field  once  more 

For  Spain. ...  I  see  thou  startest  at  the  thought ! 

Yet  spurn  it  not  with  hasty  unbelief, 

As  though  'twere  utterly  beyond  the  scope 

Of  possible  contingency.     I  think 

That  I  have  calmly  satisfied  myself 

How  this  is  more  than  idle  fancy,  more 

Than  mere  imaginations  of  a  mind 

Which  from  its  wishes  builds  a  baseless  faith. 

His  horse,  his  royal  robe,  his  homed  helm. 

His  mail  and  sword  were  found  upon  the  field ; 

But  if  King  Roderick  had  in  battle  fallen. 

That  sword,  I  know,  would  (mly  have  been  found 

Clench *d  in  the  hand  which,  living,  knew  so  well 

To  wield  the  dreadful  steel !     Not  in  the  throng 

Confounded,  nor  amid  the  torpid  stream. 

Opening  with  ignominious  arms  a  way 

For  flight,  would  he  have  perish'd  !  Where  the  strife 

Was  hottest,  ringed  about  with  slaughtered  foes. 

Should  Roderick  have  been  found :  by  this  sure  mark 

Te  should  have  known  him,  if  nought  else  remained. 

That  his  whole  body  had  been  gored  with  wounds, 

And  quill'd  with  spears,  as  if  the  Moors  had  felt 

That  in  his  single  life  the  victory  lay. 

More  than  in  all  the  host  I 

Siverian's  eyes 
Shone  with  a  youthful  ardour  while  he  spake, 
His  gathering  brow  grew  stem,  and  as  he  raised 
His  arm,  a  warrior's  impulse  character'd 
The  impassion'd  gesture.    But  the  King  was  calm 
And  heard  him  with  unchanging  countenance ; 
For  he  had  taken  his  resolve,  and  felt 
Once  more  the  peace  of  God  within  his  soul, 
As  in  that  hour  when  by  his  father's  grave 
He  knelt  before  Pelayo. 

Soon  the  old  man 
Pursued  in  calmer  tones, . .  Thus  much  I  dare 
Believe,  that  Roderick  fell  not  on  that  day 
When  treason  brought  about  his  overthrow. 
If  yet  he  live,  for  sure  I  think  I  know 
Hb  noble  mind,  'tis  in  some  wildemess. 
Where,  in  some  savage  den  inhumed,  he  drags 
The  weary  load  of  life,  and  on  his  flesh 
As  on  a  mortal  enemy,  inflicts 
Fierce  vengeance  with  immitigable  hand. 
Oh  that  I  knew  but  where  to' bend  my  way 
In  his  dear  search  !  my  voice  perhaps  might  reach 
His  heart,  might  reconcile  him  to  himself, 
Restore  him  to  his  mother  ere  she  dies. 
His  people  and  his  country :  with  the  sword. 


Them  and  his  own  good  name  should  he  redeem. 
Oh  might  I  but  behold  him  once  again 
Leading  to  battle  these  intrepid  bands. 
Such  as  he  was, . .  yea  rising  from  his  fall 
More  glorious,  more  beloved  I     Soon  I  believe 
Joy  would  accomplish  then  what  grief  hath  fail'd 
To  do  with  this  old  heart,  and  I  should  die 
Clasping  his  knees  with  such  intense  delight. 
That  when  I  woke  in  Heaven,  even  Heaven  itself 
Could  have  no  higher  happiness  in  store.  ■ 

Thus  fervently  he  spake,  and  copious  tears 
Ran  down  his  cheeks.     Full  oft  the  Royal  Goth, 
Since  he  came  forth  again  among  mankind. 
Had  trembled  lest  some  curious  eye  should  read 
His  lineaments  too  closely ;  now  he  long'd 
To  fkll  upon  the  neck  of  that  old  man, 
And  give  his  full  heart  utterance.     But  the  sense 
Of  duty,  hf  the  pride  of  self-contn)ul 
Corroborate,  made  him  steadily  repress 
His  yearning  nature.     Whether  Roderick  live, 
Paying  in  penitence  the  bitter  price 
Of  sin,  he  answered,  or  if  earth  hath  given 
Rest  to  his  earthly  part,  is  only  known 
To  him  and  Heaven.     Dead  is  he  to  the  world ; 
And  let  not  these  imaginations  rob 
His  soul  of  thy  continual  prayers,  whose  aid 
Too  surely,  in  whatever  world,  he  needs. 
The  fidthful  love  that  mitigates  his  fault. 
Heavenward  addrest,  may  mitigate  his  doom. 
Living  or  dead,  old  man,  he  sure  his  soul, . . 
It  were  unworthy  else, . .  doth  hold  with  thine 
Entire  communion  !     Doubt  not  he  relies 
Firmly  on  thee,  as  on  a  father's  love. 
Counts  on  thy  offices,  and  joins  with  thee 
In  sympathy  and  fervent  act  of  faith. 
Though  regions,  or  though  worlds,  should  intervene. 
Lost  as  he  is,  to  Roderick  this  must  be 
Thy  first,  best,  dearest  duty ;  next  must  be 
To  hold  right  onward  in  that  noble  path. 
Which  he  would  counsel,  could  his  voice  be  heard. 
Now  therefore  aid  me,  while  I  call  upon 
The  Leaders  and  the  People,  that  this  day 
We  may  acclaim  Pelayo  for  our  King. 


XVIIL 
THE  ACCLAMATION. 

Now,  when  fVom  Covadonga,  down  the  vale 

Holding  his  way,  the  princely  mountaineer 

Came  with  that  happy  family  in  sight 

Of  Cangas  and  his  native  towers,  far  off 

He  saw  before  the  gate,  in  fair  array. 

The  assembled  land.     Broad  banners  were  display'd. 

And  spears  were  sparkling  to  the  sun,  shields  shone, 

And  helmets  glitter'd,  and  the  blairing  horn. 

With  f^quent  sally  of  impatient  joy. 

Provoked  the  echoes  round.     Well  he  areeds. 

From  yonder  ensigns  and  augmented  force. 

That  Odoar  and  the  Primate  fh>m  the  west 

Have  brought  their  aid  -,  but  wherefore  all  were  thus 

Instructed  as  for  some  great  festival. 

He  found  not,  till  Favila's  quicker  eye 
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Catching  the  ready  buckler,  the  glad  boy 

Leapt  up,  and  clapping  his  exultant  hands. 

Shouted,  King !  King  !  my  father  shall  be  King 

This  day  !     Pelayo  started  at  the  word. 

And  the  flrst  thought  which  smote  him  brought  a  sigh 

For  Roderick's  fall ;  the  second  was  of  hope, 

Deliverance  for  his  country,  for  himself 

Enduring  fame,  and  glory  for  his  line. 

That  high  prophetic  forethought  gather'd  strength, 

As  looking  to  his  honour'd  mate,  he  read 

Her  soul's  accordant  augury ;  her  eyes 

Brighten'd  ;  the  quicken 'd  action  of  the  blood 

Tinged  with  a  deeper  hue  her  glowing  cheek. 

And  on  her  lips  there  sate  a  smile  which  spake 

The  honourable  pride  of  perfect  love. 

Rejoicing,  for  her  husband's  sake,  to  share 

The  lot  he  chose,  the  perils  he  delved, 

The  lofty  fortune  which  their  faith  foresaw. 

Roderick,  in  front  of  all  the  assembled  troops, 
Held  the  broad  buckler,  following  to  the  end 
That  steady  purpose  to  the  which  his  real 
Hail  this  day  wrought  the  Chiefs.     Tall  as  himself, 
Erect  it  stood  beside  him,  and  his  hands 
Hung  resting  on  the  rim.     This  was  an  hour 
That  sweeten'd  life,  repaid  and  recompensed 
All  losses ;  and  although  it  could  not  heal 
All  griefs,  yet  laid  them  for  awhile  to  rest 
The  active  agitating  joy  that  flU'd 


I         "  Meu  amor  fa^a  em  Deos  seu  fundanrato 
Em  Deos,  que  *o  conhece  e  so  estima 
A  Fiobreza  c  o  valor  de  hum  pcnsamento." 

Femam  Aivaret  do  Oriente. 

«  •*  Per  idem  tcmpui  divins  memoriae  Sinderedus  urbif 
Reglic  Metro|>oUtanu«  Episropu*  tanctimonice  studio  claret; 
atque  longsvot  ct  merito  honorabiles  viros  quns  in  suprafata 
sibi  commissa  Ecclcsia  repetit,  nou  secimdum  scicntiam  lelo 
tanctitatis  stimulat,  atque  instinctu  jam  dicti  Witizae  Prin- 
cipis  eos  sub  ejus  tempore  convexare  non  cesRat ;  qui  et  post 
modicum  incursus  Arabum  exparescens,  non  ut  pastor,  sed 
ut  mercenarius,  Christi  ores  contra  decretamajorum  deserens, 
Romanae  patriae  sese  adventat."—  Jtfd.  Pacensia,  Espaha  Sa- 
grada^  t.  viil.  p.  298. 

*'  E  assi  como  el  ArQobispo  fue  cicrto  de  la  mala  andan^a 
partio  de  Cordova ;  y  nunca  cesso  de  audar  dia  ni  noche  fasta 
que  Uego  Sl  Toledo ;  y  no  embargante  que  el  era  hombre  de 
buena  vida,  no  se  quiso  mostrar  por  tal  como  dcvicra  ser,  y 
surrir  antes  martyrio  por  amor  de  Jesu  Christo  j  csfor^ ar  los 
sujros,  porque  se  defendiessen,  y  que  las  gentes  no  desampa- 
rassen  la  tierra  ;  ca  su  intencion  fue  de  ser  confessor  antes 
quo  martyr."— Cor.  del  K.  D.  Rodrigo,  p.  2.  C  48. 

3  "  Je  ne  serois  pas  en  grande  peine."  says  Pierre  de  Marca, 
"  de  rechercher  les  nomsdes  Evesques  dcs  Beam,  si  la  saincte 
ct  louable  pratique  des  anciens  Peres  d'inscrer  dans  les  Dip- 
tyches, et  enyers  sacrcs  de  chascune  Eglise,  les  noms  des 
Evesques  orthodoxes,  et  qui  estoient  dccedcs  dans  la  commu- 
nion de  r Eglise  Catholique,  eust  este  continu6e  jusqu'aux 
demiers  siecles.  Et  je  pourrois  me  servir  en  cette  rencontre 
du  moyen  que  I'Empereur  Justinian  et  le  cinquiesme  Concile 
General  employerent,  pour  s^avolr  si  Theodore  Evcsque  de 
Mopsuestic  estoit  rcconnu  apres  sa  mort  pour  Evesque  de 
I'Eglise  qu'il  avoit  possedce  durant  sa  vie.  Car  ils  ordon- 
nerent  k  I'Evcsque  ct  au  Clerg6  de  cette  ville,  de  rcToir  les 
Diptyches  de  leur  Eglise,  et  do  rapportcr  fidellement  ce  qu'ils 
y  trouveroient.  Ce  qu'ayant  execute  dlligemraent,  ils  flrent 
rapport  qu'apres  avoir  Tueilletd  quntre  divers  cayers  en 
parchemin,  qui  estoient  lours  Diptyches,  ils  y  avoient  trouve 
le  nom  de  tous  les  Eresques  de  ce  siege ;  horsmis  qu'en  la 


The  vale,  that  with  contagious  inflaenoe  spmd 

Through  all  the  exulting  mountaineers,  that  pm      I 

New  ardour  to  all  spirits,  to  aU  brea^sts  ! 

Inspired  fresh  impulse  of  excited  hope. 

Moved  every  tongue,  and  strengthen^  every  limb,.. 

That  joy  which  every  man  reflected  saw 

From  every  face  of  all  the  multitude,  , 

And  heard  in  every  voice,  in  every  sound,  ' 

Reach'd  not  the  Khig.     Aloof  from  sympathy. 

He  from  the  solitude  of  his  own  soul  j 

Beheld  the  busy  scene.      None  shared  or  knew         i 

His  deep  and  incommunicable  joy ; 

None  but  that  heavenly  Father,  who  alone 

Beholds  the  struggles  of  the  heart,  alone 

Sees  and  rewards  the  secret  sacrifice.  * 

Among  the  chiefs  conspicuous.  Urban  stcxid. 
He  whom,  with  well- weigh 'd  choice,  in  arduous  tiw,  | 
To  arduous  ofKce  the  consenting  Church 
Had  call'd  when  Sindered^  fear-smitten  ikd; 
Unfaithftil  shepherd,  who  for  life  alone 
Solicitous,  forsook  his  flock,  when  most 
In  peril  and  in  suffering  they  required 
A  pastor's  care.     Far  off  at  Rome  he  dwells 
In  ignominious  safety,  while  the  Chuirh  i 

Keeps  in  her  annals  the  deserter's  name. 
But  from  the  service  which  with  daily  aeal 
Devout  her  ancient  prelacy  recalls. 
Blots  it,  unworthy  to  partake  her  prayers.  > 


place  dc  Theodore,  aroit  etiU  8ubstitu#  le  nom  de  CyriHe.  tji 
estoit  le  Patriarche  d'Alexandrle ;  lequel  presidnit  ai  Cts- 
cile  d'Ephese,  arott  condamn€  rhervale  de  Neslottesft* 
Theodore  de  Mopsuestle.  D*oQ  11  apert  que  les  bom* 
tous  les  Evesques  depuis  Torigine  et  restabiissenent  deck*- 
cune  des  Eglises  estoient  enregistr6s  dans  les  cajen  ^ser* 
appelloit  Diptyches,  et  que  Ton  les  rccitoit  nom  par  «m  a 
leur  lieu,  pendant  la  celebration  de  la  Liturgie.  tvitpccr 
tesmoigner  la  continuation  de  la  communion  arec  les  £««•• 
ques  deced§s,  que  Ton  avoit  eue  avec  < 
qu'afin  de  procurer  par  les  prfem  publique*.  eC  par  Vt 
du  Sacrifice  non  sanglant,  en  la  celebration  du  quel  3s 
recommand^s  i  Dieu,  suivant  Pordonnance  dea  Apostre^ 
grand  profit,  soulagement,  et  refralchissement 
ames,  comme  enseignent  Cyrille  de  Hierusal«n,  ChT7ses> 
tome,  et  Epiphane.**— Historrr  de  Bearm,  I.  it.  c.9.  |  L 

"  Some  time  before  they  made  oblation  for  the  dead.  It  «a 
usual  In  some  ages  to  recite  the  names  of  such  eminent  bisiwTS- 
or  saints,  or  martyrs,  as  were  particularly  to  be 
in  this  part  of  the  senrice.  To  this  purpose  tbej  bad 
books,  which  they  called  their  Holy  Books,  and 
their  Diptjfcks,  from  their  being  folded  togetlwr.  wberna  tte 
names  of  such  persons  were  written,  that  the  deacon  nifki 
rehearse  them  ai  occasion  required  in  the  time  of  dirtee  icr 
vice.  Cardinal  Bona  and  ScheUtrate  make  three  sorts  af 
the%e  Diptjfchs  J  one  wherein  the  namet  of  bishops  oolyvcf* 
written,  and  more  particularly  such  bishops  as  bad  beeo  f»- 
vernors  of  that  particular  church :  a  aecond.  vbercbi  tkt 
names  of  the  living  were  written,  who  were  eminent 
spicuous  either  for  any  ofllce  and  dignity,  or  wnne 
and  good  work,  whereby  they  had  deterred  weH  of  (k» 
church ;  in  this  rank  were  the  patriarchs  and  bisba|a  «( 
great  sees,  and  the  bishop  and  clergy  of  that  paitkaiw 
church:  together  with  the  emperors  and  magistrates,  arf 
others  most  conspicuous  among  the  people ;  the  third  eastkr 
book  containing  the  names  of  such  as  were  deceased  is 
Catholic  communion.  — Those  therefore  were  of  ii»e.  pirdr 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  such  eminent  men  as  mwnind  m 
the  communion  of  the  church,  and  partly  to 
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DriMO,  to  that  high  station  thus  being  call'd. 
From  whence  disanimating  fear  had  driven 
The  former  primate,  for  the  general  weal 
Consulting  first,  removed  with  timely  care 
The  relics  and  the  written  works  of  Saints, 
Toledo's  choicest  treasure  prized  beyond 

meDtion  of  such  general  councils  as  had  established  the  chief 
articles  of  the  faith :  and  to  erase  the  names  either  of  men  or 
councils  out  of  these  Diptychs,  was  the  same  thing  as  to  de. 
Clare  that  they  were  heterodox,  and  such  as  they  thought 
unworthy  to  hold  communion  with,  as  criminals,  or  some  way 
deviating  from  the  faith.  Upon  this  account  St.  Cyprian  or- 
dered the  name  of  Geminius  Victor  to  be  left  out  among 
those  that  were  catnmemorated  at  the  holy  table,  because  he 
had  broken  the  rules  of  the  church.  And  ETSgrius  obserres 
of  Theodorus  bishop  of  Mopsuestia,  that  his  name  was  struck 
out  of  the  Holy  Books,  that  is,  the  Dtjpiydks,  upon  the  ac 
count  of  his  heretical  opinions,  after  death.  And  St.  Austin, 
speaking  of  Csecilian,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  whom  the  Dona* 
tists  falsely  accused  of  being  ordained  by  Traditora,  or  men 
who  had  delivered  up  the  Bible  to  be  burned  in  the  times  of 
persecution,  tells  them  that  if  they  could  make  good  any 
real  charge  against  him,  they  would  no  longer  name  him 
among  the  rest  of  the  bishops,  whom  they  believed  to  be 
faithful  and  innocent,  at  the  altar." — Bingham,  b.xv.  ch.3. 
sect.  17. 

1  "  Am<»g  those,"  says  Morales,  **  who  then  passed  from 
Toledo  to  Asturias,  was  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  named 
Urban. — He,  with  a  holy  foresight,  collected  the  sacred  relics 
which  he  could,  and  the  most  precious  books  of  his  own 
church  and  of  others,  determining  to  carry  them  all  to  the 
Asturias,  in  order  that  the  holy  relics  might  not  be  pro. 
fxDtd  or  treated  with  little  reverence  by  the  infidels,  and  that 
the  books  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  the  ecclesiastical 
offices,  and  the  works  of  our  holy  doctors,  might  not  be  lost. 
And  although  many  relics  are  mentioned  which  the  arch- 
Idshop  then  carried  from  Toledo,  especial  mention  is  made 
of  a  holy  ark  full  of  many  and  most  remarkable  relics,  which 
through  divers  chances  and  dangers  had  been  brought  firom 
Jerusalem  to  Toledo,  and  of  which  all  that  is  fitting  shall 
be  related  in  iU  place,  if  it  please  God  that  this  history  should 
proceed.  It  is  also  expressly  said,  that  the  cope  which  Our 
Lady  gave  to  St.  Ildefonso,  was  then  carried  to  the  Asturias 
with  the  other  relics  ;  and  being  so  capital  a  relic,  it  was  a 
worthy  thing  to  write  of  it  thus  particularly.  Of  the  sacred 
books  which  were  saved  at  that  time,  there  are  specified  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  the  Councils,  the  works  of  St.  Isidore,  and 
St.  Ildefonso,  and  of  St.  Julian  the  archbish(^  of  Toledo. 
And  as  there  is  at  this  day  in  the  church  of  Oviedo  that  holy 
ark,  together  with  many  others  of  the  relics  which  were  then 
removed,  so  do  I  verily  believe  that  there  are  in  the  library 
of  that  church  three  or  four  books  of  those  which  were  then 
brought  from  Toledo.  I  am  led  to  this  belief  by  seeing  that 
they  are  written  in  a  form  of  Gothic  letters,  which  bdng 
compared  with  writings  six  hundred  years  old,  are  without 
doubt  much  older,  and  of  characters  so  different,  that  they 
may  well  be  attributed  to  the  times  of  the  Goths.  One  is  the 
volume  of  the  Councils,  another  is  a  SaiUoralt  another  con- 
tains the  books  of  St.  Isidore  De  Naiurii  Berumt  with  other 
works  of  other  authors.  And  there  are  also  some  leaves  of 
a  Bible. —  To  put  these  sacred  relics  in  greater  security,  and 
avoid  the  danger  of  the  Moors,  they  hid  them  in  a  cave,  and 
in  a  sort  of  deep  pit  therein,  two  leagues  from  the  city  of 
Oviedo,  (which  was  not  at  that  time  built.)  in  a  mountain, 
which  was  for  this  reason  called  Montesacro.  It  is  now  by 
a  slight  corruption  called  Monsagro ;  and  the  people  of  that 
country  hold  the  cave  in  great  veneration,  and  a  great 
romery,  or  pilgrimage,  is  made  on  St.  Magdalen's  day."  — 
Iforo/et,  1.  xii.  c.  71. 

The  place  where  the  relics  were  deposited  is  curiously 
described  in  the  Komantic  Chronicle.    **  He  found  that  in 


All  wealth,  their  living  and  their  dead  remains ; 
These  to  the  mountain  ftstnesses  he  bore 
<)f  imsubdued  Cantabria,  there  deposed, 
One  day  to  be  the  boast  of  yet  unbuilt 
Oviedo,  and  the  dear  idolatry 
Of  multitudes  unborn.  ^     To  things  of  state 

this  land  of  Asturias  there  was  a  sierra,  full  great,  and  high, 
the  which  had  only  two  entrances,  after  this  manner.  On  the 
one  entrance  there  was  a  great  river,  which  was  to  be  passed 
seven  times,  and  in  none  of  those  seven  places  was  it  fordable 
at  any  time,  except  in  the  month  of  July.  And  after  the  river 
had  been  crost  seven  times,  there  was  an  ascent  of  a  long 
league  up  a  high  mountain,  which  is  full  of  many  great  trees 
and  great  thickets,  wherein  are  many  wild  beasts,  such  as 
bears  and  boars  and  wolves,  and  there  is  a  pass  there  between 
two  rocks,  which  ten  men  might  defend  against  the  whole 
world,  and  this  is  the  one  entrance.  The  other  is,  that  you 
must  ascend  this  great  mountain,  by  a  path  of  two  full  leagues 
in  length,  on  the  one  side  having  always  the  river,  and  the 
way  so  narrow,  that  one  man  must  go  before  another,  and 
one  man  can  defend  the  path  in  such  manner,  that  no  arbalist, 
nor  engine  of  other  kind,  nor  any  other  thing,  can  hurt  him, 
not  if  the  whole  world  were  to  come  against  him.  And  if 
any  one  were  to  stumble  upon  this  path,  he  would  fall  more 
than  two  thousand  fathoms,  down  over  rocks  into  the  river, 
which  lies  at  such  a  depth  that  the  water  appears  blacker 
than  pitch.  And  upon  that  mountain  there  is  a  good  spring, 
and  a  plain  where  there  are  good  meadows,  and  room  enough 
to  raise  grafai  for  eight  or  ten  persons  for  a  year ;  and  the 
snow  is  always  there  for  company,  enduring  fhim  one  year 
to  another.  And  upon  that  mountain  the  archbishop  made 
two  churches,  one  to  the  honour  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  and 
the  other  to  the  honour  of  St.  Michael,  and  there  he  placed 
all  these  relics,  where  he  had  no  fear  that  any  should  take 
them ;  and  for  the  honour  of  these  relics,  the  archbishop 
consecrated  the  whole  mountain,  and  appointed  good  guard 
over  the  sacred  relics,  and  left  there  three  men  of  good  life, 
who  were  willing  to  remain  there,  serving  God,  and  doing 
penance  for  their  sins."— P.  2.  c.  48. 

Of  the  Camra  SaMta,  Morales  has  given  a  curious  account 
in  his  Journal ;  the  substance,  with  other  remarkable  circum- 
stances, he  afterwards  thus  inserted  in  his  great  history :  — 

"  The  other  church  (or  chapel)  which  King  Alooso  el 
C^to  ordered  to  be  built  on  the  south  side  of  the  Iglesia 
Mayor  (or  cathedral),  was  with  the  advocation  of  the  Glo- 
rious Archangel  St.  Michael.  And  in  order  that  he  might 
elevate  it,  he  placed  under  it  another  church  of  the  Virgin 
and  Martyr  St.  Leocadia,  somewhat  low,  and  vaulted  with  a 
strong  arch,  to  support  the  great  weight  which  was  to  be  laid 
upon  it.  The  king's  motive  for  thus  elevating  this  church  of 
St.  Michael,  I  believe  certainly  to  have  been  because  of  the 
great  humidity  of  that  land.  He  had  determined  to  place  in 
this  church  the  famous  relics  of  which  we  shall  presently 
speak,  and  the  humidity  of  the  region  is  so  great,  that  even  in 
summer  the  furniture  of  the  houses  on  high  ground  is  covered 
with  mould.  This  religious  prince  therefore  elevated  the 
church  with  becoming  foresight  for  reverence  and  better 
preservation  of  the  precious  treasure  which  was  therein  to 
be  deposited.  For  this  reason  they  call  it  (Samara  (the 
chamber),  and  for  the  many  and  great  relics  which  it  con- 
tains, it  has  most  deservedly  the  appellation  of  Holy.  You 
ascend  to  it  by  a  flight  of  twenty-two  steps,  which  begin  in 
the  cross  of  the  Iglesia  Mayor  (or  cathedral),  and  lead  to  a 
vaulted  apartment  twenty  feet  square,  where  there  is  an  altar 
upon  which  mass  is  said ;  for  within  there  is  no  altar,  neither 
is  mass  said  there  by  reason  of  the  reverence  shewn  to  so 
great  a  sanctuary ;  and  it  may  be  seen  that  K.  D.  Alonso  in- 
tended in  his  plan  that  there  should  be  no  altar  within.  In 
this  apartment  or  outer  chapel  is  a  great  arched  door,  with  a 
very  strong  fastening;  it  leads  to  another  smaller  square 
chamber,  vaulted  also,  with  a  square  door,  which  also  is  fsst- 
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Then  giving  thought  mature,  he  held  advice 
With  Odoar,  whom  of  counsel  competent 


ened  with  another  strong  fattening,  and  these  are  the  fasten- 
ings and  keys  which  the  Bishop  Saropyro  admires  for  their 
strength  and  security. 

*•  The  square  door  Is  the  door  of  the  Holy  Chamber,  which 
Is  in  the  form  of  a  complete  church,  and  you  descend  to  it  by 
twelve  steps.  The  body  of  this  church  is  twenty-four  feet  in 
length,  and  sixteen  in  width.  Its  arched  roof  is  of  the  same 
dimensions.  The  roof  is  most  richly  wrought,  and  supported 
upon  six  columns  of  divers  kinds  of  marble,  all  precious  and 
right  beautiful,  upon  which  the  twelve  apostles  are  sculp- 
tured, two  and  two.  The  ground  is  laid  with  Mosaic  work, 
with  variety  of  columns,  representing  jasper  ware.  The 
Bishop  Sampjrro  had  good  reason  to  complain  of  the  dark- 
ness of  this  church,  which  has  only  one  small  window  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  chapel ;  and,  therefore,  in  this  which  we 
call  the  body  of  the  church,  there  are  commonly  three  silver 
lamps  burning,  the  one  in  the  middle  larger  than  the  other 
two,  and  many  other  lights  are  kindled  when  the  relics  are 
shewn.  These  arc  kept  withha  a  grating,  which  divides  the 
chapel  from  the  church.  The  chapel  has  two  rich  marbles 
at  the  entrance ;  It  is  eighteen  feet  in  length,  and  Its  width 
somewhat  less  ;  the  floor  and  the  roof  are  after  the  same 
fashion  as  those  of  the  church,  but  it  is  one  estado  lower, 
which  in  those  times  seems  to  have  l)ecn  customary  in  Astu- 
rias  and  in  Gallicia,  the  Capillas  Mayores,  or  principal  chapels 
being  much  lower  than  tlie  txxly  of  the  church.  The  roof  of 
the  chapel  is  plain,  and  has  painted  in  the  middle  our  Saviour 
In  the  midst  of  the  four  evangeli»ts ;  and  this  performance  is 
so  ancient,  that  it  is  manifestly  of  the  age  of  the  founder.  At 
this  iron  grating  strangers  are  usually  detained  ;  there  is  a 
lower  one  within  of  wood,  to  which  persons  are  admitted  who 
deserve  this  privilege  for  their  dignity ;  and  few  there  be 
who  enter  farther.  This  church  the  king  built  to  remove  to 
It,  as  accordingly  he  forthwith  removed,  the  Holy  Ark,  the 
holy  bodies,  and  the  other  gre»t  relics,  which,  at  the  de- 
stniction  of  Spain,  were  hidden  in  the  cave  and  well  of  Mon- 
sAgro,  and  for  this  cause  he  had  it  built  with  so  much  care, 
and  so  richly,  and  with  such  security 

"  1  have  descrllted  the  Camara  Santa  thus  particularly,  that 
what  I  may  say  of  the  most  precious  relics  which  It  contains 
may  be  the  better  enjoyed.  I  will  particularize  the  most 
principal  of  them,  tieginnlng  with  the  Holy  Ark,  which  with 
great  reason  has  deserved  this  name.  It  is  In  the  midst  of 
the  chapel,  cIom  to  the  wooden  grate,  so  that  you  can  only 
go  round  it  on  three  sides,  and  It  Is  placed  upon  a  stone 
pedestal,  wrought  with  mouldings  of  a  palm  In  height.  It  U 
a  vara  and  a  half  (about  five  feet)  In  length ;  little  less  than 
a  vara  wide,  and  about  as  deep,  that  part  which  is  of  silver, 
not  including  the  height  which  the  pedestal  gives  It.  The 
cover  is  flat,  and  It  is  covered  in  all  parts  with  silver  plates 
of  kome  thickness,  and  gilt  on  some  places.  In  the  fh>nt,  or 
that  side  which  fronts  the  body  of  the  church.  It  has  the 
twelve  apostles  in  more  than  half  relief,  and  on  the  sides 
there  are  histories  of  Our  Lady  in  the  same  silver  work.  On 
the  flat  part  of  the  cover  there  is  a  large  crucifix  engraved 
with  many  other  images  round  about  it.  The  sides  are  ela- 
borately wrought  with  foliage,  and  the  whole  displays  great 
antiquity.  The  cover  has  round  about  it  four  lines  in  the 
silver,  which,  however,  are  imperfect,  the  silver  being  want- 
ing in  some  places.  What  they  contain  is  this,  as  I  have 
copied  it  faithfully,  with  its  bad  Latin  and  other  faults :  .- 

"  Omnis  conventUB  popull  Deo  dignus  catholid  cognoscat, 
quorum  inclytas  veneratur  reliquias,  intra  pretioslssima  pne- 
sentis  archaelatera.  Hoc  est  de  ligno  plurimum,  sive  de  cruce 
Domini.  De  vestimentls  illius,  quod  per  sortcm  dlvlsum  est. 
De  pane  delectabili  unde  in  cena  usus  est.  De  sindone  Do- 
roinico  ejus  adque  sudario  et  cruore  sanctissimo.  De  terra 
sancta  quara  pits  calcavit  tunc  vestigiis.  De  vestimentis 
matrlicjus  Virgtnb  If  arise.  De  lactequoque  c;}us,  quodmul. 


And  firm  of  heart  he  knew.   What  then  they  phnnU 
Time  and  the  course  of  over-ruled  events 


turn  est  mlrabUe,  His  pariter  conjunctse  aunt  qinedun  sane- 
torum  maxim*  prestantes  reliquic,  quorum  prout  pocniiwu, 
hsec  nomina  subscripsimus.  Hoc  est  de  Saacto  Pctro,  ds 
Sancto  Thoma,  Sancti  Bartolomei.  De  oaaibua  Prophetaraai, 
de  omnibus  Apostolis,  et  de  alils  quam  plurimi*  Sanctis,  qoo- 
rum  nomina  sola  Del  sdentia  colligiL  His  omnibus  cgnglas 
Rex  Adefonsus  humill  devotlone  perdltua  fecit  boo 
culum,  sanctorum  pignoribus  insignltum,  argento 
exterius  adomatum  non  rllibus  operibus  :  per  quod  post  tjm 
vitam  mereatur  consortium  illorum  la  coelestibus  sanctomio 

jubari  predbus.    Hac  quidem  saluti  et  re [Herea  laifs 

piece  of  the  silver  is  gone.  ]  —  Novit  omnis  proviutia  in  terra 
sine  dubio. .—  [Here  there  is  another  great  chasm.] — Sfaous 
et  Industria  clericorum  et  presulum,  qui  propter  hoc  CNove- 
nimus  cum  dicto  Adefonso  Principe,  et  cum  germana  bsctis- 
slma  Urraca  nomina  dicta:  quibus  Redemptor  omiUBa 
concedit  indulgentiam  et  suorum  peccatorum  vcnlaa,  per 
hoc  sanctorum  pignora  Apostoiorum  et  Sancti  Juati  et  Pas- 
toris,  Cosmse  et  Damiani,  Eulalise  Virginia,  et  Maxhai. 
Germani,  Baudili.  Pantaleonis,  Cypriani  et  Jusiime,  Scbasti- 
ani,  Facundi  et  Primitivi,  Chrlstophori,  CucufaCi,  Felids. 
Sulpicii.** 

"  This   inscription,  with  iu  bad  Latin  and  other  defects. 
and  by  reason  of  the  parts  that  are  lost,  can  ill  be  translated. 
Nevertheless  I  shall  render  It,  in  order  that  it  may  becojaytd 
by  all.    It  says  thus :  Know  all  the  congr^ation  of  Catbobc 
people,  worthy  of  God,  whose  the  famous  relics  are.  whidi 
they  venerate  within  the  most  precious  sides  of  this  ark.  Kaov 
then  that  herein  is  great  part  of  the  wood  or  cross  of  oar  Lord. 
Of  his  garment  for  which  they  cast  lots.  Of  the  blessed  breai 
whereof  he  ate  at  the  supper.   Of  his  linen,  of  the  holy  haad- 
kerchlef  (the  Sudario),  and  of  his  roost  holy  blood.    Of  the 
holy  ground  which  he  then  trod  with  bis  holy  feet.    Of  the 
garments  of  his  mother  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  also  of  her  buOl. 
which  is  a  great  wonder.    With  these  also  there  are  auny 
capital  relics  of  saints,  whose  names  we  shaU  write  here  ss 
we  can.    Saint  Peter,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Bartholomew.  Bona 
of  the  prophets,  and  of  all  the  Apostles,  and  of  many  othw 
saints  whose  names  are  known  only  to  the  wisdom  of  God. 
The  noble  King  Don  Alonso,  being  fUll  of  humble  devolisB 
for  all  these  hdy  relics,  made  this  repository,  adorned  sad 
ennobled  with  pledges  of  the  saints,  and  oa  the  ootsids 
covered  with  silver,  and  gilded  with  no  little  cunnlnf .   Far 
the  which  may  he  deserve  after  this  life  the  company  of  these 
SalnU  in  heaven,  being  aided  by  their  intercession_Thcir 
holy  relics  were  placed  here  by  the  care  and  by  the  hands  sf 
many  clergy  and  prelates,  who  were  here  assembled  with  Om 
said  King  D. Alonso,  and  with  his  chosen  sister,  called  Dooas 
Urraca.  To  whom  may  the  Redeemer  of  all  grant  remissk« 
and  pardon  of  their  sins,  for  the  reverence  and  rich  reUqusry 
which  they  made  for  the  said  relics  of  the  Apostles,  and  for 
those  of  the  saints,  St.  Justus  and  Pastor,  St.  Cosme  ani 
St.  Damian,  St.  Eulalia  the  Virgin,  and  of  the  Saims  Maxi- 
mus,  Germanus,  Baudilu*,  Pantaleon,  Cyprianus  andJusthn, 
Sebastian,  Facundus  and  Prlmitlvus,  Christopher,  Cucnfatas, 
Felix  and  Sulplcius 

*•  The  sum  of  the  manner  in  which  this  Holy  Ark  csas 
into  Spain  is  this,  conformably  to  what  is  written  by  all  oar 
grave  authors.  When  Cosroes  the  King  of  Persia,  hi  tht 
time  of  the  Emperor  Heraclius,  came  upon  the  Holy  Land, 
and  took  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  the  bishop  of  that  dty,  who 
was  called  Philip,  and  his  clergy,  with  pious  foreChoa^t. 
secreted  the  Holy  Ark,  which  from  the  time  of  the  Apo«ks 
had  been  kept  there,  and  its  stores  augmented  with  new  re> 
lies,  which  were  deposited  therein.  After  the  rictory  of  Co*, 
roes,  the  Bishop  Philip,  with  many  of  his  Clergy,  passed  lato 
Africa,  carrying  with  them  the  Holy  Ark;  and  there  it  re- 
mained some  years,  till  the  Saracens  entered  into  that  pm- 
vhicc  also,  and  then   Fulgentius    tha  Bishop  of  Bnpina, 
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To  earlier  act  had  ripen*d,  tban  tbeir  hope 
Had  ever  in  its  gladdest  dream  proposed ; 


with  providence  like  that  which  had  made  Philip  bring  it  to 
Africa,  rcmored  it  into  Spain.    Thus  it  camn  to  the  Holy 
Church  of  Toledo,  and  wa«  fh)m  thence  removed  to  Asturias, 
and  hidden  in  the  cave  of  Montagro :  finally,  King  D.  Alonto 
cl  Caito  removed  It  to  the  Camera  Santa ;  and  afterwards 
K.  D.Alonso  the  Great  enriched  it.  Thus  our  histories  write, 
and  the  same  is  read  in  the  lessons  on  the  festival  which  the 
church  of  Oviedo  ccJebrates  of  the  coming  thereof  this  Holy 
Ark.  with  a  sermon  proper  for  the  day,  and  much  solemnity, 
the  service  being  said  on  the  13th  of  March  after  vespers, 
above  in  the  church  of  the  Camara  Santa.    This  is  a  most 
weighty  testimony  which  the  Holy  Ark  possesses  of  Its  own 
authenticity,  and  of  the  genuineness  of  the  most  great  treasure 
which  it  contains — These  also  are  strong  testimonies,  that 
K.  I>.  Alonso  the  Great  should  not  only  have  made  the  Ark 
so  rich,  but  that  this  king  should  also  have  fortified  the  city 
of  Oviedo.surroonding  it  with  walls,  and  making  for  it  a  cas- 
tle, and  building  also  the  castle  of  Gauion  upon  the  shore, 
for  the  defence  and  security  of  this  holy  treasure,  and  for 
another  end,  as  he  left  written  upon  the  stone  of  which  we 
have  elsewhere  spoken.    Another  testimony  of  great  autho. 
rity,  is  the  great  reverence  which  has  been  shewn  to  this  Holy 
Ark,  from  the  time  which  is  spoken  of  by  Alonso  the  Great 
in  the  inscription,  to  these  our  days.    This  is  so  great  that  no 
one  has  dared  to  open  It,  melancholy  examples  tieing  related 
of  some  daring  attempts  which  have  been  made.  That  which 
occurred  in  our  days  is  not  mournfbl,  but  rather  of  much  de- 
votion and  holy  joy.    The  most  illustrious  Sefior  D.  Chris- 
toral  de  Rojas  y  Sandoval,  who  is  now  the  most  worthy 
Archbishop  of  Seville,  when  ho  was  Bishop  of  Oviedo,  deter- 
mined to  open  the  Holy  Ark.     For  this,  as  the  singular 
devotion  and  most  holy  seal  for  the  glory  of  God  which  he 
has  in  all  things  admonished  him,  he  made  such  pious  pre- 
parations as  the  (kroe  of  so  celestial  a  treasure  shewed  to  be 
necessary.    He  proclaimed  solemnly  a  fast  of  forty  days  in 
bis  church  and  through  all  his  diocese,  commanding  tliat 
prayers  should  be  made  to  our  Lord,  beseeching  him  that  he 
would  be  pleased  with  what  was  intended,  his  Most-illuitri- 
ousness  giving  the  example,  which  Is  very  common  and  rery 
edifying  in  his  church.  In  himself,  and  in  tlie  ministers  there- 
of.   Three  days  before  the  Sunday  on  which  the  Ark  was  to 
be  opened,  he  ordered  all  persons  to  fast,  and  to  make  greater 
prayers  with  processions.    When  the  day  arrived,  he  said 
pontifical  mass,  and  preached,  InfUsing  with  his  holy  exhort- 
aduQS  much  of  his  own  devout  desires  into  the  hearts  of  the 
hearers.  The  mass  being  finished,  clad  as  he  was,  he  ascended 
to  the  Camara  Santa,  with  much  outward  solemnlty.and  with 
much  fervour  of  devotion  internally  In  his  heart ;  and  having 
there  again  renewed  his  humble  prayers  to  our  Lord,  and 
quickened  the  ardour  of  that  sacred  desire  which  had  in> 
fluenced  him  ;  on  his  knees  at  he  was  before  the  Holy  Ark, 
he  took  the  key  to  open  it.  At  the  moment  when  he  stretched 
out  his  hand  to  put  the  key  In  the  lock,  suddenly  he  felt  such 
horror  and  dismay,  and  found  himself  so  bereft  of  all  power 
(tan  impoisthUitaidoMo  move  it  In  any  way,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  proceed,  or  do  any  thing  but  remain  in  that 
holy  consternation,  vrithout  having  strength  or  ability  for 
more.    And  as  if  he  had  come  there  to  oppose  and  prevent 
that  which  purposely,  and  with  so  much  desire  and  prepara- 
tion, he  had  intended  to  do,  he  desisted  from  his  intent,  and 
gave  It  up,  his  whole  holy  desire  being  turned  into  a  chill  of 
humble  shrinking  and  fear.    Among  other  things  which  his 
most  Illustrious  Lordship  relates  of  what  he  then  felt,  he 
says,  that  his  hair  stood  up  in  sndi  a  manner  and  with  such 
force,  that  it  seemed  to  him,  as  if  it  lifted  the  mitre  a  consi- 
derable way  from  his  head.    Now,  we  all  know  that  this 
famous  prelate  hns  rigour  and  persevering  courage  for  all  the 
great  things  «hich  he  undertakes  in  the  service  of  our  Lord; 
but  In  this  manner  the  Holy  Ark  remained  unopened  then. 


And  here  by  a^^cnts  unforeseen,  and  means 
Beyond  the  scope  of  foresight  brought  about. 


and  thus  I  believe  it  will  always  remain,  fastened  more 
surely  with  veneration  and  reverence,  and  with  respect  of 
these  examples,  than  with  the  strong  bolt  of  its  lock. 

"  In  the  inscription  of  this  Holy  Ark,  mention  is  made  of 
the  relies  of  St.  Baudilus,  and  by  reason  that  ho  is  a  Saint 
Tery  little  known,  it  will  be  proper  to  say  something  of  him. 
This  Saint  Is  much  reverenosd  in  Salamanca  and  in  Zamora, 
and  in  both  cities  he  has  a  parochial  church,  and  iu  Zamora 
they  have  a  good  part  of  his  relics.  They  have  so  much 
corrupted  the  name,  calling  him  St.  Boal,  that  the  Saint  is 
now  scarcely  known  by  his  own. 

"  They  of  the  church  say,  that  the  cope  of  St.  Ildefonso, 
which  Our  Lady  gave  him,  is  In  the  Ark.  This  may  well  be 
believed,  since  our  good  authors  particularly  relate  that  it 
was  carried  to  Oriedo  with  the  Holy  Ark,  and  with  the  other 
relics,  and  it  does  not  now  appear  among  them,  and  there  Is 
mudi  more  reason  to  think  that  it  has  been  very  carefully  put 
away,  tban  that  it  has  been  lost.  Also  they  say.  that  when 
the  celestial  cope  was  put  into  the  Holy  Ark,  they  took  out  of 
It  the  piece  of  the  holy  Sudario,  In  which  the  head  of  our 
Redeemer  was  wrapped  up  for  his  interment,  as  is  said  In  the 
inscription  of  the  Ark.  This  is  one  of  the  most  famous  relics 
in  all  Christendom,  and  therefore  It  is  most  richly  adorned, 
and  reverently  preserved,  being  shown  only  three  times  in  the 
year  with  the  greatest  solemnity.  The  box  in  which  It  is  lupt 
is  wrought  without  of  gold  and  asure,  with  beautiful  mould- 
ings and  pictures,  and  other  ornaments  of  much  authority. 
Within  this  there  is  a  square  piece  of  wood,  covered  entirely 
with  black  velvet,  with  silver  handles,  and  other  decorations 
of  silver  round  about ;  in  the  hollow  of  this  square,  the  holy 
Sudario  Is  stretched  and  fastened  upon  the  velvet ;  it  is  a  thin 
linen  doth,  three  quarters  long  and  half  a  vara  wide,  and  in 
many  places  ftiU  of  the  divine  blood  from  the  head  of  our 
Redeemer,  in  divers  forms  and  stains  of  various  sites  { 
wherein  some  persons  observe  marks  of  the  divine  counte- 
nanee  and  other  particularities.  I  did  not  pitrceive  this ;  but 
the  feeling  which  came  upon  me  when  I  looked  at  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  make  me  believe  any  thing  of  it ;  and  if  a  wretch  like 
ne  was  thus  ailbctcd.  what  roiut  it  be  with  those  who  deserve 
of  our  Lord  greater  regalements  cm  such  an  occasion  ?  It  is 
exhibited  to  the  people  three  times  in  the  year ;  on  Good 
Friday,  and  on  the  two  festivals  of  the  Cross  in  May  and  iu 
September,  and  there  is  then  a  great  concourse  from  all  Uie 
country,  and  from  distant  parts.  I'his  part  of  the  cross  of  the 
church  where  the  Camara  Santa  is,  is  richly  bung,  and  in  tlie 
first  apartment  of  the  Camara,  a  corridor  is  erected  for  this 
exhibition,  which  is  closed  that  day  with  curtains  of  black 
velvet,  and  a  canopy  that  extends  over  the  varaudas.  The 
Bishop  in  his  pontificals,  with  his  assistants  and  other  grave 
persons,  places  himself  behind  the  curtains  with  the  Holy 
Sudario,  holding  It  by  the  silver  handles,  covered  with  a  veil. 
The  curtains  are  undrawn,  and  the  quiristers  below  imme- 
diately begin  the  Miterere.  The  Bishop  lifts  the  veil,  and  at 
tlie  sight  of  the  Holy  Sudario,  another  music  begins  of  the 
voices  of  the  people,  deeply  aflipcted  with  devotion,  which 
verily  penetrates  all  hearts.  The  Bishop  stands  some  time, 
turning  the  Sacred  Relic  to  all  sides,  and  afterwards  the  veil 
being  replaced,  and  tlie  curtains  redrawn,  he  replaces  the 
Holy  Sudario  in  its  box.  With  all  these  solemnities,  the  very 
Illustrious  and  most  Reverend  Sefior,  M.  D.  Gonxalo  de 
Solarsano,  Bishop  of  Oviedo,  exhibited  this  Holy  Relic  on 
the  day  of  Santiago,  in  the  year  of  our  Redeemer  157^,  in 
order  that  I  might  bear  a  more  complete  relation  of  the  whole 
to  the  King  our  Lord,  1  having  at  that  time  undertaken  this 
sacred  journey  by  his  command. 

**  Another  chest,  with  a  covering  of  crimson  and  brocade, 
contains  a  good  quantity  of  bones,  and  some  pieces  of  a  head ; 
which,  although  they  are  very  damp,  have  a  must  sweet 
odour,  and  this  all  we  who  were  present  perceived,  when  they 
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This  day  they  saw  their  dearest  heart's  desire 
Accordetl  them :  All-able  Providence 
Thus  having  ordered  all,  that  Spain  this  hour 
With  happiest  omens,  and  on  surest  base, 
Should  from  its  ruins  rear  again  her  throne. 

For  acclamation  and  for  sacring  now 
One  form  must  serve,  more  solemn  for  the  breach 
Of  old  observances,  whose  absence  here 
Deeplier  impressed  the  heart,  than  all  display 


were  shewn  me,  and  we  spoke  or  it  as  or  a  notable  and  mar- 
vellous thing.  The  account  which  they  of  the  church  give  of 
this  holy  Ixxly  \%,  that  it  is  that  of  St.  Serrano,  without  linow- 
ing  any  thing  more  of  tt.  I,  considering  the  great  dampness 
of  the  sacred  bones,  believe  certainly  that  it  was  brought  up 
to  the  Camara  Santa  from  the  church  of  Leocadia,  which,  as 
it  has  been  seen,  is  underneath  it.  And  there,  in  the  altar, 
the  great  stone-chest  is  empty,  in  which  King  Alonso  el  Caste 
enclosed  many  relics,  as  the  Bishop  Sampyro  writes.  For 
mytelf  I  have  always  held  for  certain,  that  the  body  of  St. 
Leocadia  is  that  which  is  in  this  rich  chest.  And  in  this 
opinion  I  am  the  more  confirmed  since  the  year  1580,  wlien 
such  exquisite  diligence  has  l>cen  used  by  our  Spaniards  in 
the  monastery  of  St.  Gisleno,  near  Mons  de  Henao  in 
Flanders,  to  verify  whether  the  body  of  St.  I..eocadia,  which 
they  have  there,  is  that  of  our  Saint.  The  result  has  been, 
that  it  was  ascertained  beyond  all  doubt  to  be  the  same ;  since 
an  authentic  writing  was  found  of  the  person  who  carried  it 
thither  by  favour  of  one  of  our  earliest  kings,  and  he  carried 
it  from  Oviedo  without  dispute ;  because,  according  to  my 
researches,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  there.  Now  I  affirm,  that 
the  king  who  gave  part  left  part  also ;  and  neither  is  that 
which  is  there  so  much,  that  what  we  saw  at  Oviedo  might 
not  well  have  been  left,  neither  is  this  so  much  but  that  which 
is  at  Mons  might  well  have  been  given. 

**  In  the  church  below,  in  a  hollow  made  for  this  purpose, 
with  grates,  and  a  gate  well  ornamented,  is  one  of  the  vessels 
which  our  Redeemer  Jesus  Christ  filled  with  miraculoiu  wine 
at  the  marriage  in  Galilee.  It  is  of  while  marble,  of  an 
ancient  fashion,  more  than  three  feet  high,  and  two  wide  at 
the  mouth,  and  contains  more  than  six  arrohas.  And  foras- 
much as  it  is  in  the  wall  of  the  church  of  K.  Alonso  el  Casto, 
and  all  the  work  about  it  is  very  ancient,  it  may  be  believed 
that  the  said  king  ordered  it  to  be  placed  there."  —  Corontica 
General  de  EspafUt,  I.  xiii.  b.  40. 

Morales  gives  an  outline  of  this  vessel  in  his  Journal,  and 
observes,  that  if  the  Christians  transported  it  by  land,  parti- 
cular strength  and  the  aid  of  God  would  have  been  necessary 
to  carry  it  so  many  leagues,  and  move  it  over  the  rugged 
mountain*  of  Europa  ;  but,  he  adds,  it  might  have  come  by 
water  from  Andalusia  or  Portugal,  and  in  that  case  this  would 
have  been  a  land  journey  of  only  four  or  five  leagues.  —  In  his 
Journal,  Moiales  mentions  certain  other  relics  of  which  the 
church  of  Oviedo  boasted,  but  for  which  he  required  better 
evidence  than  could  be  adduced  for  them.     Such  were  a  por- 
tion of  Tobit's  fish,  and  of  Sampson's  honey.comb,  with  other 
such  things,  which,  he  says,  would  lessen  the  credit  of  the 
Ark,  where,  according  to  the  Bishop  of  Oviedo,  D.  Pclayo, 
and  Sebastian.  Bishop  of  Salamanca,  they  were  deposited. 
Of  these  precious  relics  he  says  nothing  in  his  history,  neither 
does  he  mention  a  piece  of  Moses's  rod,  a  large  piece  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  skin,  and  the  solo  of  St.  Peter's  shoe,  all 
which  he  enumerates  in  his  Journal,  implying  rather  than 
expressing  his  doubts  of  their  authenticity.    As  a  scrupulous 
and  faithful  antiquary.  Morales  was  accustomed  to  require 
evidence,  and  to  investigate  it ;  and  for  these  he  could  find 
no  other  testimony  than  tradition  and  antiquity,  which,  as 
presumptive  proofs,  were  strong  corroborants  of  faith,  but 
did  not  Buflice  of  themselves.     The  Holy  Ark  has  all  the  cvi> 
dence  which  he  required,  and  the  reverence  with  which  he 


Of  regal  pomp  and  wealth  pontifical. 

Of  vestments  radiant  with  their  gems,  and  rtiff 

With  omature  of  gold ;  the  glittering  train. 

The  long  procession,  and  the  full-voiced  chtdr. 

This  day  the  forms  of  piety  and  war. 

In  strange  but  fitting  union  must  combine. 

Not  in  his  alb  and  cope  and  orary ' 

Came  Urban  now,  nor  wore  he  mitre  here. 

Precious  or  auriphrygiate  ^ ;  hare  of  head 

He  stood,  all  else  in  arms  complete,  and  o*er 


regarded  it  is  curiously  expressed  In  hia  Journal :  **  I  ban 
now,"  he  says,  "  described  the  material  part  of  tbe  Caaaa 
Santa.  The  spiritual  and  devout  character  which  U  dcfms 
from  the  sacred  treasures  which  it  coatains,  and  Ike  firdiag 
which  is  experienced  upon  entering  it,  cannot  be  dacriM 
without  giving  infinite  thanks  to  our  I«ord,  that  be  ba$  kees 
pleased  to  suffer  a  wretch  like  me  to  Mijoy  it.  I  write  tUi  m 
the  church  before  the  grating,  and  God  knows  I  am  as  k  ever 
beside  myself  with  fear  and  reverence,  and  I  can  osily  boef^ 
God  to  give  me  strength  to  proceed  with  that  for  wlikb  I 
have  not  power  rojrself."—  T.  10.  yiage^  p.  91. 

Morales,  like  Origen,  had  given  in  his  youth  a  dedstn 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  hb  religious  feelings,  and  it  inaf>- 
times  seems  as  if  he  had  emasculated  his  mlod  as  v«li  ■ 
his  body.  But  with  all  this  abject  superstition,  be  vsi  s 
thoroughly  pious  and  good  man.  His  life  is  deeply 
ing,  and  his  writings,  besides  their  great  historical  i 
quartan  value,  derive  additional  interest  from  tbe 
the  author's  mind  which  they  so  frequently  display.  TW 
portrait  prefixed  to  the  last  edition  of  his  work  b  siagdsdi 
characteristic. 

^  "  The  Council  of  Laodicea  has  two  canons  mmtiMSi 
the  little  habit  called  the  Orarium,  which  was  a  scarf  or  Gf> 
pet  to  be  worn  upon  the  shoulders ;   and  might  be  used  ay 
bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  but  not  by  luljiiiitfii 
singers,  or  readers,  who  are  expresslv  debarred  the  use  sf  t 
in  that  council — The  first  council  of  Braga  speaks  sftte 
tunica  and  the  orarium  as  both  belonging  to  deacons.  Mot 
the  third  council  of  Braga  orders  priests  toweartbe«r«wB 
on  both  shoulders  when  they  ministered  at  the  altar.  If 
which  we  learn  that  the  tunica  or  tmrplier  was  comnMa  is 
all  the  clergy,  the  orarium  on  the  left  shoulder  propertote- 
cons,  and  on  both  shoulders  the  distinguishing  badfe  d 
priests.  —  The  fourth  council  of  Toledo  is  most  partMv 
in  these  distinctions.    For  in  one  canon  it  says,  that  if  s 
bishop,  presbyter,  or  deacon,  be  uujuatly  degraded,  aad  be 
found  innocent  by  a  synod,  yet  they  shall  not  be  wkaS  tkif 
were  before,  unlMS  they  receive  the  degrc«>s  they  had  km 
from  the  hands  of  the  bishops  before  the  altar.    If  be  be  s 
bishop,  he  must  receive  his  orarrsmi,  his  ring,  and  bis  staf : 
if  a  presbyter,  his  orarium  and  plameta :   if  a  deacan,  ^ 
orarium  and  alba.    And  in  another  canon,  that  tbe  draooa 
shall  wear  but  one  orarium^  and  that  upon  his  left  skouMer. 
wherewith  he  is  to  give  the  signal  of  prayers  to  the  pcopk- 
Where  we  may  observe  also  the  reason  of  tbe  name  «ranwm 
in  the  ecclesiastical  sense  ab  orantio,  from  praying,  tkoaik 
in  common  acceptation  it  signifies  no  more  tlun  an  kaml* 
kerchief  to  wipe  tbe  face,  and  so  comes  ok  enr,  ia  whkk 
signification  it  is  sometimes  used  by  St.  Ambrose  and  St 
Austin,  as  well  as  by  tbe  old  Roman  authors.    But  here  «e 
take  it  in  the  ecclesiastical  senae  for  a  sacred  habit  appr«-  [ 
priatcd  to  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  in  tbe  soicmaaks  et  i 
divine  service,  in  which  sense  it  appears  to  have  been  a  hsbk  j 
distinct  from  that  of  ciril  and  common  use,  by  all  the  ss-  I 
thoriUes  that  have  been  mentioned.** — Bim£kam,  b.  xbi.  c  !^  i 
sect.  2.  ' 

*  **  Mitrsr  usus  antlqutssimas  est,  et  <jus  triplex  est  i^  | 
cies :  una  qusp  pretiosa  dicitur,  quia  g  mmis  ct  lapsd;^  > 
pretiosis,  vel  laminis  aureis,  Tel  argentels  cootrsta  sftf  > 
solet ;   altera  auriphryglata  sine  genuals,   et  ilae  Isslnif  . 
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His  gorget's  Iron  rings  the  pall  was  thrown 
Of  wool  undyed,  which  on  the  Apostle's  tomb 
Gregory  had  laid  >,  and  sanctified  with  prayer; 
That  from  the  living  Pontiff  and  the  dead 
Replete  with  holiness,  it  might  impart 
Doubly  derived  its  grace.     One  Page  beside 
Bore  his  broad-shadow'd  helm ;  another's  hand 
Held  the  long  spear,  more  suited  in  these  times 
For  Urban,  than  the  crosier  richly  wrought 
With  silver  foliature,  the  elaborate  work 
Of  Grecian  or  Italian  artist,  tndn'd 
In  the  easitem  capital,  or  sacred  Rome, 
Still  o*er  the  West  predominant,  though  fallen. 
Better  the  spear  befits  the  shepherd's  hand 
When  robbers  break  the  fold.     Mow  he  had  laid 
The  weapon  by,  and  held  a  natural  cross 
Of  rudest  form,  unpeel'd,  even  as  it  grew 
On  the  near  oak  that  mom. 

Mutilate  aUke 
Of  royal  rites  was  this  solemnity. 
Where  was  the  rubied  crown,  the  sceptre  where, 
And  where  the  golden  pome,  the  proud  array 
Of  ermines,  aureate  vests,  and  jewelry, 

aurei*  vel  argenteis ;  sed  re\  aliqutbui  parvis  margarltls 
compofita,  vel  ex  terico  albo  auro  intermlsto,  vel  ex  tela 
aurea  simpUci  sine  laminis  et  margaritia ;  tertia,  que  gimplex 
▼ocatur,  tine  auro,  ex  simplici  serico  Daraasceno,  rel  alio,' 
aut  etiam  linea,  ex  tela  alba  confecta,  rubeis  laciniii  leu 
Crangiia  et  Tittis  pendentibut.  Pretiosa  utitur  Episcopus  In 
solemnioribus  fe«ti>,  et  generaliter  quandocumque  in  officio 
dicUur  hymnuB  Te  Deum  laudamus,  ^r.,  et  in  miua  Gloria 
in  exceUii  Deo.  Nihilominus  in  eitdem  fcstis  etiam  auri< 
phryglata  uti  poterit,  sed  potius  ad  commoditatem  quam  ex 
necessitate ;  ne  scilicet  Episcopus  nimis  gravetur,  si  in  toto 
officio  pretiosa  utatur :  propterea  usu  receptum  est,  tarn  in 
Vesperis,  quam  in  Missis,  ut  pretiosa  utatur  Episcopus  in 
principio  et  in  fine  Vesperarum  et  Missarum  solemnlum,  ac 
eundo  ad  Ecclesiam  et  redeundo  ab  ea ;  et  quando  lavat  ma- 
nus  et  dat  benedictionera  solnmnem.  Interroedio  autera 
spatio  loco  pretiosa;  accipit  auriphrygiatam.  —  Auriphrygiata 
roitra  utitur  Episcopus  ab  Adventu  Domiui  usque  ad  festum 
Nativitatis,  excepta  Dominica  tertia  Adventus,  in  qua  dicitur 
Introitus  Gaudcte,  ^c,  ideoque  in  lignum  laetitias  utitur  tunc 
pretiota.  Item  a  Septuagesima  usque  ad  feriam  quartam 
mj^oris  hebdomadae  inclusivd,  excepta  Dominica  quarta 
Quadragesiroae,  in  qua  dicitur  Introitus  Ltetare,  ^e.  Item 
in  omnibus  vigiliis,  qus  jejunantur,  ct  in  omnibus  quatuor 
teniporibus ;  in  Rogationibus,  Litaniis,  et  proccssionibus, 
quae  ex  causa  penitentiae  fiunt ;  in  festo  Innocentuim,  nisi 
veuiat  in  Dominica ;  et  benedictiouibus,  et  consccrationibus, 
quap  private  aguntur.  Quibus  quidem  temporibus  abstinet 
Episcopus  a  mitra  pretiosa.  Poterit  tamcn  Episcopus  dum 
utitur  auriphrygiata,  uti  etiam  simplici  eodem  modo  et  forma, 
prout  de  pretiosa  et  auriphrygiata  dictum  est.  Simplici  vero 
mitra  utitur  Episcopus  Teria  sexla  In  Parasccve,  et  in  offlciis 
et  Missis  defUnctorum."  —  Ctercmoniale  Episcoporum,  1. 1. 
c.  17. 

>  "  By  the  way,  the  pall  is  a  pontifical  vestment,  consider- 
able for  the  matter,  making,  and  mysteries  thereof.  For  the 
matter.  It  is  made  o(  lamb*s  wooll  and  superstition.  I  say  of 
lamb's  wooll,  as  it  comes  from  the  sheep's  back,  without  any 
other  artifldall  colour,  spun,  say  some,  by  a  peculiar  order 
of  uunnes,  first  cast  into  the  tombc  of  St.  Peter,  taken  from 
his  body,  say  others,  surely  most  sacred  if  from  both  ;  and 
superstitiously  adorned  with  little  black  crosses.  For  the 
form  thereof;  the  breadth  exceeded  not  three  fingers,  one  of 
our  bachelours'  lambskin  hoods  in  Cambridge  would  make 
three  of  them,  having  two  labells  Ijanidng  down  before  and 
behind,  which  the  archbishops  onely,  wheu  going  to  the 


With  all  which  Leuvigild  for  after  kings 
Left,  ostentatious  of  his  power  ?  <     The  Moor 
Had  made  his  spoil  of  these,  and  on  the  field 
Of  Xeres,  where  contending  multitudes 
Had  trampled  it  beneath  their  bloody  feet. 
The  standard  of  the  Goths  forgotten  lay 
Defiled,  and  rotting  there  in  sun  and  rain. 
Utterly  is  it  lost ;  nor  ever  more 
Herald  or  antiquary's  patient  search 
Shall  from  forgetfiUness  avail  to  save 
Those  blazon'd  arms,  so  fatally  of  old 
Renown'd  through  all  the  affrighted  Occident 
That  banner,  before  which  imperial  Rome 
First  to  a  conqueror  bow'd  her  head  abased  ; 
Which  when  the  dreadful  Hun,  with  all  his  powers. 
Came  like  a  deluge  rolling  o'er  the  world. 
Made  head,  and  in  the  front  of  battle  broke 
His  force,  till  then  resistless ;  which  so  oft 
Had  with  alternate  fortune  braved  the  Frank : 
Driven  the  Byzantine  from  the  forthest  shores 
Of  Spain,  long  lingering  there,  to  final  flight ; 
And  of  their  kingdoms  and  their  name  despoil'd 
The  Vandal,  and  the  Alan,  and  the  Sueve ; ' 

altar,  put  about  their  necks,  above  their  other  pontificall 
ornaments.  Three  mysteries  were  couched  therein.  Fir$t, 
Humility,  which  beautifies  the  clergy  above  all  their  cortly 
copes.  Secondly^  Innocency,  to  imitate  lamb-like  simplicitie. 
And,  Thirdly,  Industry,  to  follow  him  who  fetched  his  wan- 
dering sheep  home  on  his  shoulders.  But  to  speak  plainly, 
the  mystery  of  mysteries  in  the  pall  was,  that  the  archbishops 
receiving  it  shewed  therein  their  dependence  on  Rome  ;  and 
a  mote  in  this  manner  ceremoniously  taken  was  a  sufficient 
acknowledgement  of  their  subjection.  And  as  it  owned 
Rome's  power,  so  in  after  ages  it  increased  their  profit. 
For,  though  now  such  palls  were  freely  given  to  archbikhops, 
whose  places  in  Britain  for  the  present  were  rather  cumber- 
some than  commodious,  having  little  more  than  their  paines 
for  their  labour  ;  yet  in  after  ages  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
burie's  pall  was  sold  for  five  thousand  florenes,  so  that  the 
pope  might  well  have  the  golden  fleece  if  he  could  sell  all 
his  lamb's  wooll  at  that  rate.  Onely  let  me  add,  that  the 
author  of  Canterbury-book  stiles  this  pall  Tanqitam  grande 
Christi  Sacramfntum.  It  Is  well  tanquam  came  in  to  help 
it,  or  else  we  should  have  had  eight  sacraments."  —  Fu//:^'< 
Church  History,  page  71 . 

3  '*  Postremum  bellum  Suevis  intulit.  regnnmque  eorum  in 
jura  gentis  sus  mirA  celeritate  transmicit.  Hispania  magna 
ex  parte  potitus,  nam  antea  gens  Gothorum  angustis  finllKis 
arctabatur.  —  FIscum  quoque  primus  iste  locupletavU,  prl- 
musque  aerarium  de  rapinis  civium,  hostiumquc  manubils 
auxlt.  Primusque  etiam  inter  suos  regall  veste  opertus  in 
solio  resedit.  Nam  ante  eum  et  habitus  ct  consessus  com- 
munis, ut  populo,  ita  et  regibus  erat."  — S.  Isidor.  Hist. 
Golh.  —  Espana  Sagrada,  vi.  498,  499. 

3  As  late  as  the  age  of  the  Philips,  the  Portuguexe  were 
called  Sevosos  by  the  Castillians,  as  an  opprobrious  name. 
Brito  says,  "  It  was  the  old  word  Suevos  continued  and  cor- 
rupted, and  used  contemptuously,  because  its  origin  was  for- 
gotten." —  Monarchi  Ltuitana,  2. 6.  4. 

When  the  Sueves  and  Alans  over-ran  Spain,  they  laid  siege 
to  Lisbon,  and  the  Saints  Maxima,  Julia,  and  Verlssimus  (a 
most  undoubted  personage),  being  Lisbonians,  were  applied 
toby  their  town's  people  to  deliver  them.  Accordingly,  a 
sickness  broke  out  in  the  besieger's  camp,  and  they  agreed  to 
depart  upon  payment  of  a  sum  of  money.  Bernardo  de  Brito 
complains  that  Blondus  and  Sabelllciis,  in  their  account  of 
this  transaction,  have  been  so  careless  as  to  mention  the 
money,  and  omit  the  Invocation  of  the  Saints.-— If  on.  Lu$. 
%  5. 23. 
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Blotted  from  human  records  is  it  now 

As  it  had  never  been.     So  let  it  rest 

With  things  forgotten  !     But  Oblivion  ne'er 

Shall  cancel  fh>m  the  historic  roll,  nor  Time, 

Who  changeth  all,  obscure  that  fated  sign, 

Which  brighter  now  than  mountain  snows  at  noon 

To  the  bright  sun  displays  its  argent  field* 

Rose  not  the  vision  then  upon  thy  soul, 
O  Roderick,  when  within  that  argent  field 
Thou  saw'st  the  rampant  Lion,  red  as  if 
Upon  some  noblest  quarry  he  had  roU'd, 
Rejoicing  in  his  satiate  rage,  and  drunk 
With  blood  and  furj'  ?     Did  the  auguries 
AVhich  open'd  on  thy  spirit  bring  with  them  - 
A  perilous  consolation,  deadening  heart 
And  soul,  yea  worse  than  death, . .  that  thou  through 

all 
Thy  chequer'd  way  of  life,  evil  and  good. 
Thy  errors  and  thy  virtues,  hadst  but  been 
The  poor  mere  instrument  of  things  ordain'd, .  • 
Doing  or  suffering,  impotent  alike 
To  will  or  act, . .  perpetually  bemockM 
With  semblance  of  volition,  yet  in  all 
Blind  worker  of  the  ways  of  destiny  ! 
That  thought  intolerable,  which  in  the  hour 
Of  woe  indignant  conscience  had  repell'd. 
As  little  might  it  find  reception  now, 
When  the  regenerate  spirit  self-approved 
Beheld  its  sacrifice  complete.     With  faith 
Elate,  he  saw  the  banner'd  Lion  float 
Refulgent,  ai\d  recalled  that  thrilling  shout 
Which  he  had  heard  when  on  Romano's  grave 
The  joy  of  victory  woke  him  from  his  dream, 
And  sent  him  with  prophetic  hope  to  work 
Fulfilment  of  the  great  events  ordain'd, 
There  in  imagination's  inner  world 
Prefigured  to  his  souL 

Alone,  advanced 
Before  the  ranks,  the  Goth  in  silence  stood. 
While  from  all  voices  round,  loquacious  joy 
Mingled  its  buzz  continuous  with  the  blast 
Of  horn,  shrill  pipe,  and  tinkling  cymbals'  clash. 
And  sound  of  deafening  drum.    But  when  the  Prince 
Drew  nigh,  and  Urban  with  the  cross  upheld 
Stept  forth  to  meet  him,  all  at  once  were  stili'd 
With  instantaneous  hush ;  as  when  the  wind, 
Before  whose  violent  gusts  the  forest  oaks. 
Tossing  like  billows  their  tempestuous  heads, 
Roar  like  a  raging  sea,  suspends  its  force. 
And  leaves  so  dead  a  calm  that  not  a  leaf 
Moves  on  the  silent  spray.     The  passing  air 
Bore  with  it  from  the  woodland  undisturb'd 
The  ringdove's  wooing,  and  the  quiet  voice 
Of  waters  warbling  near. 

Son  of  a  race 
Of  Heroes  and  of  Kings  1  the  Primate  thus 

*  The  substance  of  these  prayers  will  be  found  in  the  forms 
of  coronation  observed  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  French  monarchy.  I  am  indebted  for  them  to 
Turner's  most  Taluable  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  to 
Mr.  Lingard's  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo*  Saxon  Church,  a 
work  not  more  TuU  of  erudition  than  it  Is  of  Romish  sophis- 
try and  misrepresentation. 

>      **  Toman,  dlsiendo  aquesto,  un  ancho  escudo 
El  Duque  y  Conde  y  hombres  princtpales, 


Address'd  him,  Thoa  in  whom  tlie  Gothic  blood. 

Mingling  with  old  Iberia's,  hath  restored 

To  Spain  a  ruler  of  her  native  line. 

Stand  forth,  and  in  the  hce  of  God  and  man 

Swear  to  uphold  the  right,  abate  the  wrong, 

With  equitable  hand,  protect  the  Cross 

Whereon  thy  lips  this  day  shall  seal  their  vow, 

And  imdemeath  that  hallow*d  symbol,  wage 

Holy  and  inextinguishable  war 

Against  the  accursed  nation  that  usurps 

Thy  country's  sacred  soil ! 

So  speak  of  me 
Now  and  for  ever,  O  my  countrymen  ! 
Replied  Pelayo ;  and  so  deal  with  me 
Here  and  hereafter,  thou.  Almighty  God, 
In  whom  I  put  my  trust ! 

Lord  Godof  Hosts,! 
Drban  pursued,  of  Angels  and  of  Men 
Creator  and  Disposer,  King  of  Kings, 
Ruler  of  Earth  and  Heaven, . .  look  down  this  diy. 
And  multiply  thy  blessings  on  the  head 
Of  this  thy  servant,  chosen  in  thy  sight ! 
Be  thou  his  counsellor,  his  comforter. 
His  hope,  his  joy,  his  refuge,  and  his  strength ; 
Crown  him  with  Justice,  and  with  fortitude. 
Defend  him  with  thine  all-sufficient  shield. 
Surround  him  every  where  with  the  right  hand 
Of  thine  all-present  power,  and  with  the  might 
Of  thine  omnipotence,  send  in  his  aid 
Thy  unseen  Angels  forth,  that  potently 
And  royally  against  all  enemies 
He  may  endure  and  triumph  I     Bless  the  land 
O'er  which  he  is  appointed ;  bless  thou  it 
With  the  waters  of  the  firmament,  the  springs 
Of  the  low-ljring  deep,  the  fruits  which  Sun 
And  Moon  mature  for  man,  the  precious  stores 
Of  the  eternal  hUls,  and  all  the  gifts 
Of  Earth,  its  wealth  and  fiihiess ! 

Then  he  toiA 
Pelayo*s  hand,  and  on  his  finger  placed 
The  mystic  circlet .  .With  this  ring,  O  Prince, 
To  our  dear  Spain,  who  like  a  widow  now 
Moumeth  in  desolation,  I  thee  wed  : 
For  weal  or  woe  thou  takest  her,  till  death 
Dispart  the  union  :  Be  it  blest  to  her. 
To  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  ! 

Thus  when  he  ceased. 
He  gave  the  awaited  signal.     Roderick  brought 
The  buckler*:  Eight  for  strength  and  stature  choseo 
Came  to  their  honour'd  office  :  Round  the  shieM 
Standing,  they  lower  it  for  the  Chieflain*s  feet. 
Then,  slowly  raised  upon  their  shoulders,  lift 
The  steady  weight     Erect  Pelayo  stands. 
And  thrice  he  brandishes  the  bumish'd  sword. 
While  Urban  to  the  assembled  people  cries, 
Spaniards,  behold  your  King  t     The  multitude 
Then  sent  forth  all  their  voice  with  glad  acclaim, 

De  pies  enclma  el  Principe  membnido 

Lo  levantan  assi  del  saelo  igoales : 
Y  al^arlo  en  peso,  quanto  al^ar  se  pudo 

De  al^arlo  por  su  Rey  fUeron  sefialet. 
Real,  Real.  Real,  dlsiendo  todos, 
Segun  contumbre  antiqua  de  lot  CSodos.*' 

CI.  d*  Me$sa.  Re$Umraeion  de  EnftMm, 
1.  It.  f.  34. 
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Raising  the  loud  Real;  thrice  did  the  word 
Ring  through  the  air,  and  echo  from  the  walls 
Of  Cangas.     Far  and  wide  the  thundering  shout. 
Rolling  among  reduplicating  rocks, 
Peal'd  o'er  the  hills,  and  up  the  mountain  vales. 
The  wild  ass  starting  in  the  forest  glade 
Ran  to  the  covert ;  the  affHghted  wolf 
Skulk'd  through  the  thicket  to  a  closer  brake  ; 
The  sluggish  bear,  awakened  in  his  den. 
Roused  up  and  answered  with  a  sullen  growl, 
LoW'breathed  and  long ;  and  at  the  uproar  scared, 
The  brooding  eagle  fh>m  her  nest  took  wing. 

Heroes  and  Chiefs  of  old  I  and  ye  who  bore 
Firm  to  the  last  your  part  in  that  dread  strife. 
When  Julian  and  Witiza's  viler  race 
Betray*d  their  country,  hear  ye  fh>m  yon  Heaven 
The  joyful  acclamation  which  proclaims 
That  Spain  is  bom  again  !  O  ye  who  died 
In  that  disastrous  field,  and  ye  who  fell 
Embracing  with  a  martyr's  love  your  death 
Amid  the  flames  of  Auria ;  and  all  ye 
Victims  innumerable,  whose  cries  unheard 
On  earth,  but  heard  in  Heaven,  firom  all  the  land 
Went  up  for  vengeance  ;  not  in  vain  ye  cry 
Before  the  eternal  throne  I . .  Rest  innocent  blood ! 
Vengeance  b  due,  and  vengeance  will  be  given, 
Rest  innocent  blood  1  The  appointed  age  is  come ! 
The  star  that  harbingers  a  glorious  day 
Hath  risen  I  Lo  there  the  Avenger  stands  !  Lo  there 
He  brandishes  the  avenging  sword  !  Lo  there 
The  avenging  banner  spreads  its  argent  field 
Refulgent  with  auspicious  light  I . .  R^oicc, 
O  Leon,  for  thy  banner  is  displayed,  * 
R^oice  with  all  thy  mountains,  and  thy  vales 
And  streams !  And  thou,0  Spain,through  all  thy  reahns. 
For  thy  deliverance  cometh  !     Even  now, 
As  fh>m  all  sides  the  miscreant  hosts  move  on  ; . . 
From  southern  Betis ;  from  the  western  lands. 
Where  through  redundant  vales  smooth  Minho  flows. 
And  Douro  pours  through  vine-clad  hills  the  wealth 
Of  Leon's  gathered  waters  ;  fh>m  the  plains 
Burgensian,  in  old  time  Vardulia  call'd, 
But  in  their  castellated  strength  ere  long 
To  be  design'd  Castille,  a  deathless  name  ; 
From  midland  regions  where  Toledo  reigns 

1  "  La  primera  dudad  qu  egaflo  disen  fue  Leon,  y  detde  alii 
•e  llamo  Bey  de  Leon,  j  tomo  por  annat  un  Leon  roxo  en 
campo  bianco,  dexando  las  antlgua*  annas  de  lot  Godot,  que 
eran  lui  Leon  benn^o  rampante,  en  campo  asul,  buelca  la 
cara  atrat,  iobre  tret  ondai  blaocat  y  asulei."  — Fran.  <te 
Pisa.  Dc$e.  d€  Toledo,  1.  ill.  c.  2. 

"  Fue  la  del  quinto  globo  roxa  eitrcUa 
rayo  de  f  u  ralor,  toz  do  lu  Tama, 
y  Leon  de  su  escudo  y  luzlroiento, 
heredado  blaton,  Signo  tangriento.'* 

Onv  de  las  MusaSt  p.  103. 

**  Let  anciennet  armei  eitolent  parlantet,  comme  Ton  void 
en  cellet  det  Comtet  de  CatUUe,  et  det  Roit  de  Leon,  qui 
prindrent  det  Chateaux  et  det  Liont,  pour  tignificr  let  nomt 
▼ulgairet  det  Prorincet,  par  le  blaton  de  leurt  annet ;  qui  ne 
te  reportent  pat  i  Tandenne  denomination  de  Cattulo  et  de 
Legto,  ch^  Fline.'*— /•irrrtf  de  Marca,  Histde  Beam,  I.  i. 

C.19.  f  U. 
The  Lloa*f  grinders  are,  reler^et  dc  troit  pointet  un  peu 


Proud  city  on  her  royal  eminence. 

And  Tagus  bends  his  sickle  round  the  scene 

Of  Roderick's  fall^;  from  rich  Riqia's  fields ; 

Dark  Ebro's  shores  ;  the  walls  of  Salduba, 

Seat  of  the  Sedetanians  old,  by  Rome 

Caesarian  and  August  denominate, 

Now  Zaragoxa,  in  this  later  time 

Above  all  cities  of  the  earth  renown'd 

For  duty  perfectly  perform'd  ; . .  East,  West 

And  South,  where'er  their  gather'd  multitudes 

Urged  by  the  speed  of  vigorous  tyranny, 

With  more  than  with  commcasurable  strength 

Haste  to  prevent  the  danger,  crush  the  hopes 

Of  rising  Spain,  and  rivet  round  her  neck 

The  eternal  yoke, . .  .  the  ravenous  fowls  of  heaven 

Flock  there  presentient  of  their  food  obscene. 

Following  the  accursed  armies,  whom  too  well 

They  know  their  purveyors  long.  Pursue  their  march. 

Ominous  attendants  I  Ere  the  moon  hath  flll'd 

Her  horns,  these  purveyors  shall  become  the  prey, 

And  ye  on  Moorish  not  on  Christian  flesh 

Wearying  your  beaks,  shall  clog  your  scaly  feet 

With  foreign  gore.     Soon  will  ye  learn  to  know. 

Followers  and  harbingers  of  blood,  the  flag 

Of  Leon  where  it  bids  you  to  your  feast ! 

Terror  and  flight  shall  with  that  flag  go  forth, 

And  Havoc  and  the  Dogs  of  War  and  Death. 

Thou  Covadonga  with  the  tainted  stream 

Of  Deva,  and  this  now  r^oicing  vale. 

Soon  its  primitial  triumphs  wilt  behold  ! 

Nor  shall  the  glories  of  the  noon  be  less 

Than  such  miraculous  promise  of  the  dawn  : 

Witness  Clavijo,  where  the  dreadful  cry 

Of  Santiago,  then  first  heanl,  o'erpower'd 

The  Akbar,  and  that  holier  name  blasphemed 

By  misbelieving  lips  i  Simancas,  thou 

Be  witness !  And  do  ye  your  record  bear, 

Tolosan  mountains,  where  the  Almohade 

Beheld  his  myriads  scatter'd  and  destroy'd, 

Like  locusts  swept  before  the  stormy  North  ! 

Thou  too,  Salado,  on  that  later  day 

When  Africa  received  her  final  foil. 

And  thy  swoln  stream  incarnadined,  roll'd  back 

The  invaders  to  the  deep, . .  there  shall  they  toss 

Till  on  their  native  Mauritanian  shore 

The  waves  shall  cast  their  bones  to  whiten  there. 

creut^et  dant  leur  centre,  dant  letqudlet  let  tpeculatift 
croyent  voir  la  figure  d'uie  fleur  de  lyt.  **  Je  n'ay  garde  de 
dire  le  contraire,"  tayt  P.  Labat,  *'  il  ett  permit  i  bien  det 
gent  de  voir  dant  let  nuet  et  dant  let  charbont  ardent  tout 
ce  qu'il  plait  i  leur  imagination  de  t*y  repretenter ;  pourquoy 
ne  tera-t-ll  pat  libre  de  roir  tur  let  dentt  du  Lion  la  figure 
det  fleurt  de  lyt  ?  Je  doute  que  let  Etpagnolt  en  convien- 
nent,  eux  qui  prennent  le  Lion  pour  let  armet  et  le  tymbole 
de  leur  monarchic ;  car  on  pourroit  leur  dire  que  c'eit  une 
marque  que  tant  le  tecourt  de  la  France,  leur  Lion  ne  terolt 
pat  fort  i  cralndre.'*  —  4f^ique  Oceidetaale,  t.  ii.  p.  14. 

>  There  it  a  place  at  Toledo  called  la  Alcumia.  "  El 
nomtoe  de  Alcumia  et  Arabigo,  que  et  desir  cota  de  cuemo, 
6  en  forma  de  cuemo,  lo  que  Chrittianot  llamavan  fos,  6  hos 
de  Tai«>  Llamate  aiti  porque  detde  que  ette  rio  patta  por 
debaxo  de  la  puente  de  Alcantara,  va  basiendo  una  buelta  y 
torcedura,  que  en  una  etcritura  antigua  te  lUuna  hos  de  Tajo. 
Lo  metmo  acontedo  k  Arlan^a  cerca  de  Lara,  de  donde  te 
llamo  la  hos  de  I^ra,  como  lo  nota  Ambrotio  de  Moralet ;  y 
en  el  Reyno  de  Toledo  ay  la  hos  de  Jucar.*'—  FroNcttao  de 
Pisa.    Dest,  de  Toledo^  1. 1,  c  14. 
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XIX 
RODERICK  AND  RDSILLA. 

When  all  had  been  perfonn'd,  the  royal  Goth 
Looked  up  towards  the  chamber  in  the  tower  « 
Where  gazing  on  the  multitude  below, 
Alone  Rusilla  stood.     He  met  her  eye, 
For  it  was  singling  him  amid  the  crowd ; 
Obeying  then  the  hand  which  beckon  *d  him. 
He  went  with  heart  prepared,  nor  shrinking  now. 
But  arm*d  with  self-approving  thoughts  that  hour. 
Entering  in  tremulous  haste,  he  closed  the  door. 
And  tum'd  to  clasp  her  knees ;  but  lo,  she  spread 
Her  arms,  and  catching  him  in  close  embrace. 
Fell  on  his  neck,  and  cried.  My  Son,  my  Son  ! . . . 
Ere  long,  controlling  that  first  agony 
With  effort  of  strong  will,  backward  she  bent. 
And  gazing  on  his  head  now  shorn  and  grey. 
And  on  his  furrow'd  countenance,  exclaim*d. 
Still,  still,  my  Roderick  !  the  same  noble  mind  1 
The  same  heroic  heart !  Still,  still,  my  Son  ; . . . 
Changed, . .  yet  not  wholly  fidlen, .  .  not  wholly  lost. 
He  cried, . .  not  wholly  in  the  sight  of  Heaven 
Unworthy,  O  my  Mother,  nor  in  thine  \ 
She  lock'd  her  arms  again  around  his  neck, 
Saying,  Lord,  let  me  now  depart  in  peace  ! 
And  bow'd  her  head  again,  and  silently 
Gave  way  to  tears. 

When  that  first  force  was  spent. 
And  passion  in  exhaustment  found  relief, . . 
I  knew  thee,  said  Rusilla,  when  the  dog 
Rose  from  my  feet,  and  lick'd  his  master*s  hand. 
All  flash 'd  upon  me  then ;  the  instinctive  sense 
That  goes  unerringly  where  reason  fails, . . 
The  voice,  the  eye,. .  a  mother's  thoughts  are  quick,. . 
Miraculous  as  it  seem'd, . .  Siverian's  tale, . . 
Florinda's, . .  every  action, .  .  every  word, . . 
Each  strengthening  each,  and  all  confirming  all, 
Reveal'd  thee,  O  my  Son  !  but  I  restrained 
My  heart,  and  yielded  to  thy  holier  will 
The  thoughts  which  rose  to  tempt  a  soul  not  yet 
Wean*d  wholly  from  the  world. 

What  thoughts  ?  replied 
Roderick.     That  I  might  see  thee  yet  again 
Such  as  thou  wert,  she  answered  ;  not  alone 
To  Heaven  and  me  restored,  but  to  thyself, .  . 
Thy  Crown, . .  thy  Country, . .  all  within  thy  reach ; 
Heaven  so  disposing  all  things,  that  the  means 
Which  wrought  the  ill,  might  work  the  remedy. 
Methought  I  saw  thee  once  again  the  hope, . . 
The  strength, .  .  the  pride  of  Spain  I  The  miracle 
Which  I  beheld  made  all  things  possible. 
1  know  the  Inconstant  people,  how  their  mind, 
With  every  breath  of  good  or  ill  report. 
Fluctuates,  like  summer  com  before  the  breeze  ; 
Quick  in  their  hatred,  quicker  in  their  love, 
Generous  and  hasty,  soon  would  they  redress 
All  wrongs  of  former  obloquy. . .  I  thought 
Of  happiness  restored, . .  the  broken  heart 
Heal'd, .  .  and  Count  Julian,  for  his  daughter's  sake, 
Turning  in  thy  behalf  against  the  Moors 
His  powerful  sword : . .  all  possibilities 
That  could  be  found  or  fancied,  built  a  dream 
Before  me ;  such  as  easiest  might  illude 


A  lofty  spirit  train*d  in  i»aIaoes» 
And  not  alone  amid  the  flatteries 
Of  youth  with  thoughts  of  high  ambitioa  fed 
When  all  is  sunshine,  but  through  yean  of  woe. 
When  sorrow  sanctified  their  use,  upbdd 
By  honourable  pride  and  earthly  hopes. 
I  thought  I  yet  might  nurse  upon  my  knee 
Some  young  Theodof^«d,  and  see  in  him 
Thy  Father*8  image  and  thine  own  renew'd. 
And  love  to  think  the  little  hand  which  there 
Play'd  with  the  bauble,  should  in  after  da)s 
Wield  the  transmitted  sceptre ; .  .  that  thnwgli  bio 
The  ancient  seed  should  be  perpetuate, . . 
That  precious  seed  revered  so  long,  desired 
So  dearly,  and  so  wondrously  preserved. 

Nay,  he  replied.  Heaven  hath  not  with  its  bcia 
Scathed  the  proud  summit  of  the  tree,  and  left 
The  trunk  unflaw'd  ;  ne'er  shall  it  clothe  its  Inm^ 
Again,  nor  push  again  its  scyons  forth. 
Head,  root,  and  branch,  all  mortified  alike ! . . 
Long  ere  these  locks  were  shorn  bad  I  cut  off 
The  thoughts  of  royalty  I  Time  might  renew 
Their  growth,  as  for  Manoah's  captive  son. 
And  I  too  on  the  miscreant  race,  like  him. 
Might  prove  my  strength  regenerate ;  but  the  boir, 
When  in  its  second  best  nativity. 
My  soul  was  bom  again  through  grace,  thb  beait 
Died  to  the  world.     Dreams  such  as  thine  pass  w" 
Like  evening  clouds  before  me  ;  if  I  think 
How  beautiful  they  seem,  *tis  but  to  feel 
How  soon  they  fide,  how  Cut  the  night  shuts  in. 
But  in  that  World  to  which  my  hopes  look  on. 
Time  enters  not,  nor  Mutability ; 
Beauty  and  goodness  are  un&ding  there ; 
Whatever  there  is  given  us  to  enjoy. 
That  we  enjoy  for  ever,  still  the  same. . . 
Much  might  Count  Julian's  sword  achieve  fnr  Sisi 
And  me,  but  more  will  his  dear  daughter's  sool 
Effect  in  Heaven  ;  and  soon  will  she  be  there 
An  Angel  at  the  throne  of  Grace,  to  plead 
In  his  behalf  and  mine. 

I  knew  thy  heart. 
She  answer'd,  and  subdued  the  vain  desire. 
It  was  the  World's  last  effort     Thou  hast  choen 
The  better  part     Tes,  Roderick,  even  oo  earth 
There  is  a  praise  above  the  monarch's  fame, 
A  higher,  holier,  more  enduring  praise. 
And  this  will  yet  be  thine  ! 

O  tempt  me  not 

Mother  !  he  cried  ;  nor  let  ambition  take 
That  specious  form  to  cheat  us  !  What  but  this, 
Fallen  as  I  am,  have  I  to  offer  Heaven  ? 
The  ancestral  sceptre,  public  fiime,  content 
Of  private  life,  the  general  good  report 
Power,  reputation,  happiness, . .  whate'er 
The  heart  of  man  desires  to  constitute 
His  earthly  weal, . .  unerring  Justice  clafan'd 
In  forfeiture.     I  with  submitted  soul 
Bow  to  the  righteous  law  and  kiss  the  rod. 
Only  while  thus  submitted,  suffering  thus, . . 
Only  while  offering  up  that  name  on  earth, 
Perhaps  in  trial  offer'd  to  my  choice. 
Could  I  present  myself  before  thy  sight ; 
Thus  only  could  endure  m3r8elf^  or  fix 
My  thoughts  upon  that  fearfU  pass,  where  Jk%^ 
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stands  In  the  Oate  of  Heaven  ! . .  Time  passes  on, 
The  healing  work  of  sorrow  Is  complete ; 
All  vain  desires  have  long  been  weeded  out. 
All  vain  regrets  subdued ;  the  heart  is  dead, 
The  soul  is  ripe  and  eager  for  her  birth. 
Bless  me,  my  Mother  I  and  come  when  it  will 
The  inevitable  hour,  we  die  in  peace. 

So  saying,  on  her  knees  he  bow*d  his  head  ; 
She  raised  her  hands  to  Heaven  and  blest  her  child ; 
Then  bendhig  forward,  as  he  rose,  embraced 
And  claspt  him  to  her  heart,  and  cried,  Once  more 
Theodofred,  with  pride  behold  thy  son ! 


XX. 

THE  MOORISH  CAMP. 

Thk  times  are  big  with  tidings ;  every  hour 

From  east  and  west  and  south  the  breathless  scouts 

Bring  swift  alarums  in  ;  the  gathering  foe. 

Advancing  fh>m  all  quarters  to  one  point. 

Close  theiir  wide  crescent.     Nor  was  aid  of  fear 

To  magnify  their  numbers  needed  now, 

They  came  in  myriads.     Africa  had  pour*d 

Fresh  shoals  upon  the  coast  of  wretched  Spain ; 

Lured  from  their  hungry  deserts  to  the  scene 

Of  spoil,  like  vultures  to  the  battle-fleld. 

Fierce,  unrelenting,  habited  in  crimes. 

Like  bidden  guests  the  mirthful  ruffians  flock 

To  that  free  feast  which  in  their  Prophet*s  name 

Rapine  and  Lust  proclaim'd.     Mor  were  the  chiefii 

Of  victory  less  assured,  by  long  success 

Elate,  and  proud  of  that  o'erwhelming  strength. 

Which,  surely  they  believed,  as  it  had  roll'd 

Thus  fiur  uncheck'd  would  roll  victorious  on, 

Till,  like  the  Orient,  the  suhjected  West 

Should  bow  in  reverence  at  Mahommed's  name ; 

And  pilgrims,  from  remotest  Arctic  shores. 

Tread  with  religious  feet  the  burning  sands 

Of  Araby,  and  Mecca's  stony  soil. 

Proud  of  his  part  in  Roderick's  overthrow. 

Their  leader  Abulcacem  came,  a  man 

Immitigable,  long  in  war  renown'd. 

Here  Magued  comes,  who  on  the  conquered  walls 

Of  Cordoba,  by  treacherous  fear  betray'd. 

Planted  the  moony  standard :  Ibrahim  here, 

He,  who  by  Genii  and  in  Darro's  vales. 

Had  for  the  Moors  the  fairest  portion  won 

Of  all  their  spoils,  fairest  and  best  maintain'd. 

And  to  the  Alpuxarras  given  in  trust 

His  other  name,  through  them  preserved  in  song. 

Here  too  Alcahman,  vaunting  his  late  deeds 

At  Auria,  all  her  children  by  the  sword 

Cut  off,  her  bulwarks  rased,  her  towers  laid  low. 

Her  dwellings  by  devouring  flames  consumed. 

Bloody  and  hard  of  heart,  he  little  ween'd. 

Vain-boastful  chief  I  that  fh)m  those  fatal  flames 

The  fire  of  retribution  had  gone  forth 

Which  soon  should  wrap  him  round. 

The  renegades 
Here  too  were  seen,  Ebba  and  Sisibert ; 
A  spurious  brood,  but  of  their  parent's  crimes 


True  heirs,  in  guilt  begotten,  and  in  ill 

Train'd  up.     The  same  unnatural  rage  tbat  tum'd 

Their  swords  against  their  country,  made  them  seek, 

Unmindful  of  their  wretched  mother's  end, 

Pelayo's  life.     No  enmity  is  like 

Domestic  hatred.     For  his  blood  they  thirst. 

As  if  that  sacrifice  might  satisfy 

Witiza's  guilty  ghost,  eflk:e  the  shame 

Of  their  adulterous  birth,  and  one  crime  more 

Crowning  a  hideous  course,  emancipate 

Thenceforth  their  spirits  from  all  earthly  fear. 

This  was  their  only  care :  but  other  thoughts 

Were  rankling  in  that  elder  villain's  mind. 

Their  kinsman  Orpas,  he  of  all  the  crew 

Who  in  this  fatal  visitation  fell. 

The  foulest  and  the  falsest  wretch  that  e'er 

Renounced  his  baptism.     From  his  cherish'd  views 

Of  royalty  cut  off,  he  coveted 

Count  Julian's  wide  domains,  and  hopeless  now 

To  gain  them  through  the  daughter,  laid  his  toils 

Against  the  father's  life, .  .  the  instrument 

Of  his  ambition  first,  and  now  design'd 

Its  victim.     To  this  end  with  cautious  hints. 

At  favouring  season  ventured,  he  possess'd 

The  leader's  mind ;  then,  subtiy  fostering 

The  doubts  himself  had  sown,  with  bolder  charge 

He  bade  him  warily  regard  the  Count, 

Lest  underneath  an  outward  show  of  faith 

The  heart  uncircumdsed  were  Christian  still : 

Else,  wherefore  had  Florinda  not  obey'd 

Her  dear  loved  sire's  example,  and  embraced 

The  saviug  truth  ?     Else,  wherefore  was  her  hand. 

Plighted  to  him  so  long,  so  long  withheld. 

Till  she  had  found  a  fitting  hour  to  fiy 

With  that  audacious  Prince,  who  now  in  arms. 

Defied  the  Caliph's  po^cr ; .  .  for  who  could  doubt 

That  in  his  company  she  fled,  perhaps 

The  mover  of  hb  flight  ?     What  if  the  Count 

Himself  had  plann'd  the  evasion  which  he  feign'd 

In  sorrow  to  condemn  ?    What  if  she  went 

A  pledge  assured,  to  tell  the  mount^neers 

That  when  they  met  the  Musselmen  in  the  heat 

Of  fight,  her  father  passing  to  their  side 

Would  draw  the  victory  with  him  ? . .  Thus  he  breathed 

Fiend-like  in  Abulcacem's  car  his  schemes 

Of  murderous  malice ;  and  the  course  of  things. 

Ere  long,  in  part  approving  his  discourse. 

Aided  his  aim,  and  gave  his  wishes  weight. 

For  scarce  on  the  Asturian  territory 

Had  they  set  foot,  when,  with  the  speed  of  fear. 

Count  Eudon,  nothing  doubting  that  their  force 

Would  like  a  fiood  sweep  all  resistance  down, 

Hasten'd  to  plead  his  merits ; .  .  he  alone. 

Found  faithful  in  obedience  through  reproach 

And  danger,  when  the  madden'd  multitude 

Hurried  their  chiefs  along,  and  high  and  low 

With  one  infectious  frvnzy  seized,  provoked 

The  invincible  in  arms.    Pelayo  led 

The  raging  crew, .  .  he  doubtiess  the  prime  spring 

Of  all  these  perilous  movements ;  and  'twas  said 

He  brought  the  assurance  of  a  strong  support. 

Count  Julian's  aid,  for  in  his  company 

From  Cordoba,  Count  Julian's  daughter  came. 

Thus  Eudon  spake  before  the  assembled  chiefis ; 
Wlien  iustantiy  a  stem  and  wrathftil  voice 
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Replied,  I  know  Pelayo  never  made 

That  sensi'less  promise  !  He  who  raised  the  tale 

Lies  foully ;  but  the  bitterest  enemy 

That  ever  hunted  for  Pelayo's  life 

Hath  never  with  the  charge  of  falsehood  toucVd 

His  name. 

The  Baron  had  not  recognised 
Till  then,  beneath  the  turban's  shadowing  folds, 
Julian's  swart  visage,  where  the  fiery  skies 
Of  Africa,  through  many  a  year':)  long  course. 
Had  set  their  hue  inbumt     Something  he  sought 
In  quick  excuse  to  say  of  common  fame, 
Lightly  believed  and  busily  diffused. 
And  that  no  enmity  had  moved  his  speech 
Repeating  rumour's  tale.     Julian  replied. 
Count  Eudon,  neither  for  thyself  nor  me 
Excuse  is  needed  here.     The  path  I  tread 
Is  one  wherein  there  can  be  no  return, 
No  pause,  no  looking  back  I     A  choice  like  mine 
For  time  and  for  eternity  is  made. 
Once  and  for  ever  !  and  as  easily 
The  breath  of  vain  report  might  build  again 
The  throne  which  my  just  vengeance  overthrew, 
As  in  the  Caliph  and  his  Captain's  mind 
Affect  the  opinion  of  my  well«tried  truth. 
The  tidings  which  thou  givest  me  of  my  child 
Touch  me  more  vitally ;  bad  though  they  be, 
A  secret  apprehension  of  aught  worse 
Makes  me  with  joy  receive  them. 

Then  the  Count 
To  Abulcaoem  tum'd  his  speech,  and  said, 
I  pray  thee.  Chief,  give  me  a  messenger 
By  whom  I  may  to  this  unhappy  child 
Dispatch  a  father's  bidding,  such  as  yet 
May  win  her  back.     What  I  would  say  requires 
No  veil  of  privacy ;  before  ye  all 
The  errand  shall  be  given. 

Boldly  he  spake, 
Yet  wary  in  that  show  of  open  truth. 
For  well  he  knew  what  dangers  girt  him  round 
Amid  the  fidthless  race.     Blind  with  revenge, 
For  them  in  madness  had  he  sacrificed 
His  name,  his  baptism,  and  his  native  land, 
To  feel,  still  powerful  as  he  was,  that  life 
Hung  on  their  jealous  favour.     But  his  heart 
Approved  him  now,  where  love,  too  long  restrain'd. 
Resumed  its  healing  influence,  leading  him 
Right  on  with  no  misgiving.     Chiefs,  he  said. 
Hear  me,  and  let  your  wisdom  judge  between 
Me  and  Prince  Orpas ! .  . .  Known  it  is  to  all. 
Too  well,  what  mortal  fr\iury  provoked 
My  spirit  to  that  vengeance  which  your  aid 
So  signally  hath  given.     A  covenant 
We  made  when  first  our  purpose  wc  combined, 
That  he  should  have  Florinda  for  his  wif^. 
My  only  child,  so  should  she  be,  I  thought. 
Revenged  and  honour'd  best     My  word  was  given 
Truly,  nor  did  I  cease  to  use  all  means 
Of  counsel  or  command,  entreating  her 
Sometimes  with  tears,  seeking  sometimes  with  threats 
Of  an  offended  father's  curse  to  enforce 
Obedience ;  that,  she  said,  the  Christian  law 
Forbade,  moreover  she  had  vow'd  herself 
A  servant  to  the  Lord.     In  vain  I  strove 
To  win  her  to  the  Prophet's  saving  faith, 
Using  perhaps  a  rigour  to  that  end 


Beyond  permitted  means,  and  to  ray  heart. 

MThich  loved  her  dearer  than  its  own  life-blood. 

Abhorrent.     Silently  she  suffer'd  oil. 

Or  when  I  urged  her  with  most  vehemence. 

Only  replied,  I  knew  her  flz'd  resolve. 

And  craved  my  patience  but  a  little  while 

Till  death  should  set  her  free.     Toucb'd  as  I  m 

I  yet  persisted,  till  at  length  to  escape 

The  ceaseless  importunity,  she  fled : 

And  verily  I  fear'd  until  this  hour. 

My  rigour  to  some  fearftiller  resolve 

Than  flight,  had  driven  my  chUd.    Chieft,  I  affoi 

To  each  and  all,  and  Orpas  to  thyself 

Especially,  i^  having  thus  essay'd 

All  means  that  law  and  nature  have  alknr'd 

To  bend  her  will,  I  may  not  rightfully 

Hold  myself  free,  that  promise  being  void 

Which  cannot  be  fulflU'd. 

Thou  sayest  then, 
Orpas  replied,  that  fVom  her  false  belief 
Her  stubborn  opposition  drew  its  force. 
I  should  have  thought  that  from  the  ways  camff. 
Of  these  idolatrous  Christians,  little  care 
Might  have  sufficed  to  wean  a  duteous  child. 
The  example  of  a  parent  so  beloved 
Leading  the  way;  and  yet  I  will  not  doubt 
Thou  didst  enforce  with  all  sincerity 
And  holy  zeal  upon  thy  daughter's  mind 
The  truths  of  Islam. 

Julian  knit  his  brow, 
And  scowling  on  the  insidious  renegade. 
He  answered,  By  what  reasoning  my  poor  mind 
Was  firom  the  old  idolatry  reclaim 'd. 
None  better  knows  than  Seville's  mitred  diirf^ 
MTho  first  renouncing  errors  which  he  taught, 
Led  me  his  follower  to  the  Prophet's  pale. 
Thy  lessons  I  repeated  as  I  could ; 
Of  graven  images,  unnatural  vows. 
False  records,  fabling  creeds,  and  juggling  priests, 
Who  making  sancti^  the  cloak  of  sin. 
Laugh 'd  at  the  fools  on  whose  credulity 
They  fatten'd.     To  these  arguments,  whose  voftk 
Prince  Orpas,  least  of  all  men,  should  impeach, 
I  added,  like  a  soldier  bred  in  arms. 
And  to  the  subtleties  of  schools  unused, 
The  flagrant  fact,  that  Heaven  with  victory, 
Where'er  they  tum'd,  attested  and  approved 
The  chosen  Prophet's  arms.     If  thou  wert  ititt        , 
The  mitred  Metropolitan,  and  I  ! 

Some  wretch  of  Arian  or  of  Hebrew  race. 
Thy  proper  business  then  might  be  to  pry. 
And  question  me  for  lurking  flaws  of  Mth, 
We  Musselmen,  Prince  Orpas,  live  beneath 
A  wiser  law,  which  with  the  iniquities 
Of  thine  old  craft,  hath  abrogated  this 
Its  fbulest  practice  I 

As  Count  Julian  oease<l. 
From  underneath  his  black  and  gather'd  brow 
There  went  a  look,  which  with  these  war}-  words 
Bore  to  the  heart  of  that  false  renegade 
Their  whole  envenom'd  meaning.     Haughtily  ; 

Withdrawing  then  his  alter'd  eyes,  he  said, 
Too  much  of  this !  return  we  to  Uie  sum 
Of  my  discourse.     Let  Abulcacem  sa}-. 
In  whom  the  Caliph  speaks,  if  with  all  futh 
Having  essay'd  in  vain  all  means  to  win 
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ild*s  consent,  I  may  not  hold  henceforth 
ivenant  discharged. 

The  Moor  replied, 
.ist  thou  said,  and  rightly  may'st  assure 
lughtcr  that  the  Prophet's  holy  law 
s  compulsion.     Give  thine  errand  now ; 
essenger  is  here. 

Then  Julian  said, 
Pclayo,  and  from  him  entreat 
tance  to  my  child,  where'er  she  be. 
her,  that  her  father  solemnly 
i  the  covenant  with  Orpas  pledged, 
th  solicitations,  nor  with  threats, 
rge  her  more,  nor  from  that  liberty 
h  restrain  her,  which  the  Prophet's  law, 
[  as  Heaven  from  whence  it  came,  to  all 
es.     Tell  her  that  her  father  says 
ys  are  number'd,  and  beseeches  her 
t  dear  love,  which  from  her  infancy 
:  hath  borne  her,  growing  as  she  grew, 

I  in  our  weal  and  strengthen'd  in  our  woe, 

II  not  in  the  evening  of  his  life 
him  forsaken  and  alone.     Enough 
•ow,  tell  her,  have  her  iixjurles 

It  on  her  father's  head ;  let  not  her  act 
aggravate  the  burden.     Tell  her  too, 
phen  he  pray'd  her  to  return,  he  wept 
?ly  as  a  child  ;  but  bitterer  tears 
?ver  fell  from  childhood's  eyes  were  those 

traced  his  hardy  cheeks. 

With  faltering  voice 
kc,  and  after  he  had  ceased  from  speech 

was  quivering  still     The  Moorish  chief 
:o  the  messenger  his  bidding  gave, 
led  he,  to  these  rebel  infidels, 
Vbulcacem  in  the  Caliph's  name 
:eth  them  :  Repent  and  be  forgiven  ! 
ink  to  stop  the  dreadful  storm  of  war, 

conquering  and  to  conquer  must  fulfil 
tined  circle,  rolling  eastward  now 
rom  the  8ul\jugated  west,  to  sweep 
es  and  dominions  down,  till  in  the  bond 
ty  all  nations  join,  and  Earth 
wledge,  as  she  sees  one  Sun  in  heaven, 
(xl,  one  Chief,  one  Prophet,  and  one  Law. 
lem,  the  holy  City,  bows 
lier  Mecca's  creed  ;  the  Crescent  shines 
phant  o'er  the  eternal  pyramids ; 
i  cold  altars  of  the  worshippers 
e,  m<»s  grows,  and  reptiles  leave  their  slime ; 
frican  idolatries  are  fallen, 
iurope's  senseless  gods  of  stone  and  wood 
tiad  their  day.     Tell  these  misguided  men, 
nent  for  repentance  yet  is  lefr, 
icrcy  the  submitted  neck  will  spare 

the  sword  is  drawn :  but  once  unsheath'd, 
uria  witness  how  that  dreadful  sword 
iplisheth  its  work  !  They  little  know 
loors  who  ho|)e  in  battle  to  withstand 
valour,  or  in  flight  escape  their  rage  ! 

'he  Moon  have  a  peculiar  manner  of  huntfng  the  par- 
In  the  plaint  of  Akkenraute  and  Jibbel  Ilidded  in 
a,  they  take  Tarious  kinds  of  doirs  with  them,  from  the 
und  to  the  shepherd's  dog,  and  following  the  birds  on 
M-k,  and  allowing  them  no  time  to  rest,  they  soon 


Amid  our  deserts  we  hunt  down  the  birds 

Of  heaven, . .  wings  do  not  save  them !  i     Mor  shall 

rocks. 
And  holds,  and  fostnesses,  avail  to  save 
These  moimtaineers.     Is  not  the  Earth  the  LoTd*8  ? 
And  we,  his  chosen  people,  whom  he  sends 
To  conquer  and  possess  it  in  his  name  ? 


XXI. 

THE  FOUNTAIN  IN  THE  FOREST. 

Thk  second  eve  had  closed  upon  their  march 
Within  the  Asturian  border,  and  the  Moors 
Had  pitch 'd  their  tents  amid  an  open  wood 
Upon  the  mountain  side.     As  day  grew  dim. 
Their  scatter'd  fires  shone  with  distinctcr  light 
Among  the  trees,  above  whose  top  the  smoke 
Diffused  itself,  and  stain'd  the  evening  sky. 
Ere  long  the  stir  of  occupation  ceased. 
And  all  the  murmur  of  the  busy  host 
Subsiding  died  away,  as  through  the  camp 
The  crier  from  a  knoll  proclaim'd  the  hour 
For  prayer  appointed,  and  with  sonorous  voice. 
Thrice  in  melodious  modulation  full, 
Pronounced  the  highest  name.     There  is  no  God 
But  God,  he  cried ;  there  is  no  Ood  but  God ! 
Mahommed  b  the  Prophet  of  the  Lord ! 
Come  ye  to  prayer  t  to  prayer  !  The  Lord  is  great ! 
There  is  no  God  but  God  ! . .  Thus  he  pronounced 
His  ritual  form,  mingling  with  holiest  truth 
The  audacious  name  accurs'd.     The  multitude 
Made  their  ablutions  in  the  mountain  stream 
Obedient,  then  their  faces  to  the  earth 
Bent  in  formality  of  easy  prayer. 

An  arrow's  flight  above  that  mountain  stream 
There  was  a  little  glade,  where  underneath 
A  long  smooth  mossy  stone  a  fountain  rase. 
An  oak  grew  near,  and  with  its  ample  boughs 
O'ercanopied  the  spring ;  its  fretted  roots 
Emboss'd  the  bank,  and  on  their  tufted  bark 
Grew  plants  which  love  the  moisture  and  the  shade ; 
Short  ferns,  and  longer  leaves  of  wrinkled  green 
Which  bent  toward  the  spring,  and  when  the  wind 
Made  itself  felt,  just  touch'd  with  gentle  dip 
The  glasfly  surface,  ruffled  ne'er  but  then. 
Save  when  a  bubble  rising  firom  the  depth 
Burst,  and  with  feintest  circles  mark'd  its  place. 
Or  if  an  insect  skimm'd  it  with  its  wing, 
Or  when  in  heavier  drops  the  gather'd  rain 
Fell  from  the  oak's  high  bower.    The  mountain  roe, 
When,  having  drank  there,  he  would  bound  acr(»s. 
Drew  up  upon  the  bank  his  meeting  feet. 
And  put  forth  half  his  force.     With  silent  lapse 
From  thence  through  mossy  banks  the  water  stole. 
Then  murmuring  hasten'd  to  the  glen  below. 
Diana  might  have  loved  in  that  sweet  spot 

fatigue  them,  when  they  are  taken  by  the  dogs.  But  as  the 
Mooselmin  eats  nothing  but  what  has  had  its  throat  cut,  he 
takes  out  his  knife,  and  exclaiming  Bitmiilak,  in  the  name  of 
Uod,  cuts  the  throat  of  the  game."  >—  Jackiom's  Morocco, 
p.  121. 
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To  talcc  her  noontide  rest ;  and  when  she  stoopt 
Hot  from  the  chase  to  drink,  well  pleased  had  seen 
Her  own  bright  crescent,  and  the  brighter  face 
It  crown'd,  reflected  there. 

Beside  that  spring 
Count  Julian's  tent  was  pitched  upon  the  glade  ; 
There  his  ablutions  Moor-like  he  performed, 
And  Moor-like  knelt  in  prayer,  bowing  his  head 
Upon  the  mossy  bank.     There  was  a  sound 
Of  voices  at  the  tent  when  he  arose, 
And  lo !  with  hurried  step  a  woman  came 
Toward  him ;  rightly  then  his  heart  presaged. 
And  ere  he  could  behold  her  countenance, 
Florinda  knelt,  and  with  uplifted  arms 
Embraced  her  sire.     He  raised  her  from  the  ground, 
Riss'd  her,  and  clasp'd  her  to  his  heart,  and  said. 
Thou  hast  not  then  forsaken  mc,  my  child  ! 
Howe'er  the  inexorable  will  of  Fate 
May  in  the  world  which  is  to  come,  divide 
Our  everlasting  destinies,  in  this 
Thou  wilt  not,  O  my  child,  abandon  me  ! 
And  then  with  deep  and  interrupted  voice, 
!Nor  seeking  to  restrain  his  copious  tears. 
My  blessing  be  upon  thy  head,  he  cried, 
A  father's  blessing !  Though  all  faiths  were  false. 
It  should  not  lose  its  worth ! . .  She  lock'd  her  hands 
Around  his  neck,  and  gazing  in  his  face 
Through  streaming  tears,  exclaim'd.  Oh  never  more, 
Here  or  hereafter,  never  let  us  part ! 
And  breathing  then  a  prayer  in  silence  forth, 
The  name  of  Jesus  trembled  on  her  tongue. 

Whom  hast  thou  there?  cried  Julian,  and  drew  back, 
Seeing  that  near  them  stood  a  meagre  man 
In  humble  garb,  who  rested  with  raised  hands 
On  a  long  staff,  bending  his  head  like  one 
Who  when  he  hears  the  distant  vesper-bell. 
Halts  by  the  way,  and,  all  unseen  of  men, 
Offers  his  homage  in  the  eye  of  Heaven. 
She  answered,  Let  not  my  dear  father  frown 
In  anger  on  his  child  I  Thy  messenger 
Told  me  that  I  should  be  restrain'd  no  more 
From  liberty  of  faith,  which  the  new  law 
Indulged  to  all ;  how  soon  my  hour  might  come 
I  knew  not,  and  although  that  hour  will  bring 
Few  terrors,  yet  methinks  I  would  not  be 
Without  a  Christian  comforter  in  death. 

A  Priest  I  exclaimed  the  Count,  and  drawing  back, 
Stoopt  for  his  turban  that  he  might  not  lack 
Some  outward  symbol  of  apostacy ; 
For  still  in  war  his  wonted  arms  he  wore. 
Nor  for  the  scymitar  had  changed  the  sword 
Accustomed  to  his  hand.     He  covered  now 
His  short  grey  hair,  and  under  the  white  folds 
His  swarthy  brow,  which  gather 'd  as  he  rose, 
Darken'd.     Oh  fh>wn  not  thus !  Florinda  s^d, 
A  kind  and  gentle  counsellor  is  this. 
One  who  pours  balm  into  a  wounded  soul. 
And  mitigates  the  griefs  he  cannot  heal. 
I  told  him  I  had  vow'd  to  pass  my  days 
A  servant  of  the  Lord,  yet  that  my  heart. 
Hearing  the  message  of  thy  love,  was  drawn 
With  powerful  yearnings  back.     Follow  thy  heart, . . 
It  answers  to  the  call  of  duty  here, 
He  said,  nor  canst  thou  better  serve  the  Lord 


Than  at  thy  father's  side. 

Count  Julian's 
While  thus  she  spake,  insensibly  relax'd. 
A  Priest,  cried  he,  and  thus  with  even  band 
Weigh  vows  and  natural  duty  in  the  scale  ? 
In  what  old  heresy  hath  he  been  train'd  ? 
Or  in  what  wilderness  hath  he  escaped 
The  domineering  Prelate's  fire  and  sword  ? 
Come  hither,  man,  and  tell  me  who  thou  ait! 

A  sinner,  Roderick,  drawing  nigh,  replied  : 
Brought  to  repentance  by  the  grace  of  God, 
And  trusting  for  forgiveness  through  the  blood 
Of  Christ  in  humble  hope. 

A  smile  of  scorn 
Julian  assumed,  but  merely  from  the  lips 
It  came ;  for  he  was  troubled  while  he  gaaed 
On  the  strong  countenance  and  tboaghtftil  eye 
Before  him.     A  new  law  hath  been  proclaira'd. 
Said  he,  which  overthrows  in  its  career 
The  Christian  altars  of  idolatry. 
What  think'st  thou  of  the  Prophet  ?  . .  Roderick 
Made  answer,  I  am  in  the  Moorish  camp. 
And  he  who  asketh  is  a  Mussehnan. 
How  then  should  I  reply  ?  . .  Safely,  rejoin'd 
The  renegade,  and  f^ly  may'st  thou  speak 
To  all  that  Julian  asks.     Is  not  the  yoke 
Of  Mecca  easy,  and  its  burden  light  ? . . . 
Spain  hath  not  found  it  so,  the  Goth  replied. 
And  groaning,  tum'd  away  his  countenance. 

Count  Julian  knit  his  brow,  and  stood  awhUe 
Regarding  him  with  meditative  eye 
In  silence.     Thou  art  honest  too !  he  cried  ; 
Why  'twas  in  quest  of  such  a  man  as  this 
That  the  old  Grecian  search'd  by  lantern  light 
In  open  day  the  city's  crowded  streets. 
So  rare  he  deem'd  the  virtue.     Honesty 
And  sense  of  natural  duty  in  a  Priest  1 
Now  for  a  miracle,  ye  Saints  of  Spain  ! 
I  shall  not  pry  too  closely  for  the  wires. 
For,  seeing  what  I  see,  ye  have  me  now 
In  the  believing  mood ! 

O  blessed  Saints, 
Florinda  cried,  'tis  fh>m  the  blttemets. 
Not  fW>m  the  hardness  of  the  heart,  he  speaks ! 
Hear  him !  and  in  your  goodness  give  the  scoff 
The  virtue  of  a  prayer  I  So  saying,  she  raised 
Her  hands  in  fervent  action  clasp'd  to  Heaven : 
Then  as,  still  clasp'd,  they  fell,  toward  her  sire 
She  tum'd  her  eyes,  beholding  him  through  tears. 
The  look,  the  gesture,  and  that  silent  woe, 
Soften'd  her  father's  heart,  which  in  this  hour 
Was  open  to  the  influences  of  love. 
Priest,  thy  vocation  were  a  blessed  one. 
Said  Julian,  if  its  mighty  power  were  used 
To  lessen  human  misery,  not  to  swell 
The  mournful  sum,  already  all-too-great. 
If,  as  thy  former  counsel  should  imply. 
Thou  art  not  one  who  would  for  his  craft^i  sake 
Fret  with  corrosives  and  inflame  the  wound. 
Which  the  poor  sufferer  brings  to  thee  in  trust 
That  thou  with  virtuous  balm  wilt  bind  it  up, . . 
If,  as  I  think,  thou  art  not  one  of  those 
Whose  villainy  makes  honest  men  turn  Moon, 
Thou  then  wilt  answer  with  unbiass'd  mind 
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:  shall  ask  thee,  and  exorcise  thus 

:k  and  feverish  conscience  of  my  child, 

nbred  phantoms,  fiend-like,  which  possess 

nownt  spirit.     Children  we  arc  all 
great  Father,  in  whatever  clime 
or  chance  hath  cast  the  seeds  of  life, 

i^ucs,  all  colours :  neither  after  death 

ve  be  sorted  into  languages 

nts,.  .white,  black,  and  tawny,  Greek  and  Goth, 

nen  and  offspring  of  hot  Africa ; 

II- Father,  He  in  whom  we  live  and  move, 
indifferent  Judge  of  all,  regards 

s,  and  hues,  and  dialects  alike ; 

ing  to  their  works  shall  they  be  judged, 

even-handed  Justice  in  the  scale 

i?ood  and  evil  weighs.     All  creeds,  I  ween, 

ill  this,  and  hold  it  orthodox. 

.>rick,  perceiving  here  that  Julian  paused, 

0  waited  for  acknowledgement 

r  plain  truth,  in  motion  of  assent 

(I  his  brow  complacently,  and  said, 

) :  ^^^lat  follows  ? . .  This  ;  resumed  the  Count, 

reeds  like  colours  being  but  accident, 

I'refore  in  the  scale  imponderable  ; . . 

<veit  my  meaning ; . .  that  from  every  (kith 

ry  clime,  there  is  a  way  to  Heaven, 

luu  and  I  may  meet  in  Paradise. 

?rant  it,  God  !  cried  Roderick  fcr\'ently, 
note  his  breast     Oh  grant  it,  gracious  God  ! 
^h  the  dear  blood  of  Jesus,  grant  that  he 
may  meet  before  the  Mercy-throne  I   • 
rere  a  triumph  of  Redeeming  Love, 
lich  admiring  Angels  would  renew 
halleliuahs  through  the  choir  of  Heaven  ! 
(luoth  Count  Julian,  wherefore  art  thou  moved 
i  strange  passion  ?  I  require  of  thee 
idgement,  mit  thy  prayers  ! 

Be  not  displeased ! 
tie  voice  subdued  the  Goth  replies ; 
er,  from  whatsoever  lips  it  flow, 
ne  own  rule  should  find  the  way  to  Heaven, 
t  the  heart  in  its  sincerity 
It  forward  breathe  it  forth.     I,  like  thyself, 
untrained  to  subtleties  of  speech, 
mpctent  of  this  great  argument 
ipenest ;  and  perhaps  shall  answer  thee 
•f  the  words,  but  to  the  purport  home, 
are  to  whom  the  light  of  gospel  truth 
lever  reach 'd  ;  of  such  I  needs  must  deem 
he  sons  of  men  who  had  their  day 
the  light  was  given.     But,  Count,  for  those 
jom  amid  the  light,  to  darkness  turn, 
in  error, ...  I  dare  only  say, 
)th  not  leave  the  unhappy  soul  without 
vard  monitor,  and  till  the  grave 
the  gate  of  mercy  is  not  closed. 

st-like  I  the  renegade  replied,  and  shook 
ad  in  scorn.     What  is  not  in  the  cmft 
tr,  and  for  error  there  shall  be 
Tcy  found  In  Him  whom  yet  ye  name 
lerclful ! 

Now  God  forbid,  rejoin'd 
.Hen  King,  that  one  who  stands  in  need 


Of  mercy  for  his  sins  should  argue  thus 

Of  error  1  Thou  hast  said  that  thou  and  I, 

Thou  dying  in  name  a  Musselman,  and  I 

A  servant  of  the  Cross,  may  meet  in  Heaven. 

Time  was  when  in  our  fathers*  ways  we  walk'd 

Regardlessly  alike ;  foith  being  to  each, . . 

For  so  for  thou  hast  reason'd  rightly, . .  like 

Our  country's  fashion  and  our  mother-tongue. 

Of  mere  inheritance. . .  no  thing  of  choice 

In  judgement  fix'd,  nor  rooted  in  the  heart 

Me  have  the  arrows  of  calamity 

Sore  stricken ;  sinking  imdemeath  the  weight 

Of  sorrow,  yet  more  heavily  oppress'd 

Beneath  the  burthen  of  my  sins,  I  tum*d 

In  that  dread  hour  to  Him  who  fVom  the  Cross 

Calls  to  the  heavy-laden.     There  I  found 

Relief  and  comfort ;  there  I  have  my  hope. 

My  strength  and  my  salvation  ;  there,  the  grave 

Ready  beneath  my  feet,  and  Heaven  in  view, 

I  to  the  King  of  Terrors  say.  Come,  Death, . . 

Come  quickly  1  Thou  too  wert  a  stricken  deer, 

Julian, . .  God  pardon  the  unhappy  hand 

That  wounded  thee  I . .  but  whither  didst  thou  go 

For  healing  ?  Thou  hast  tum'd  away  from  Him, 

Who  saith.  Forgive  as  ye  would  be  forgiven ; 

And  that  the  Moorish  sword  might  do  thy  work. 

Received  the  creed  of  Mecca :  with  what  fruit 

For  Spain,  let  tell  her  cities  sack'd,  her  sons 

Slaughtered,  her  daughters  than  thine  own  dear  child 

More  foully  wrong'd,  more  wretched  I  For  thjrself, 

Thou  hast  had  thy  fill  of  vengeance,  and  perhaps 

The  cup  was  sweet :  but  it  hath  left  behind 

A  bitter  relish  !  Gladly  would  thy  soul 

Forget  the  past ;  as  little  canst  thou  bear 

To  send  into  futurity  thy  thoughts : 

And  for  this  Now,  what  is  it.  Count,  but  fear . . 

However  bravely  thou  may*st  bear  thy  fh)nt, . . 

Danger,  remorse,  and  stinging  obloquy  ? 

One  only  hope,  one  only  remedy. 

One  only  refuge  yet  remains. . . .  My  life 

Is  at  thy  mercy.  Count  I  Call,  if  thou  wilt. 

Thy  men,  and  to  the  Moors  deliver  mo ! 

Or  strike  thyself  I  Death  were  from  any  hand 

A  welcome  gift ;  from  thine,  and  In  this  cause, 

A  boon  indeed  !  My  latest  words  on  earth 

Should  tell  thee  that  all  sins  may  be  effaced, 

Bid  thee  repent,  have  faith,  and  be  forgiven ! 

Strike,  Julian,  if  thou  wilt,  and  send  my  soul 

To  intercede  for  thine,  that  we  may  meet. 

Thou  and  thy  child  and  I,  beyond  the  grave. 

Thus  Roderick  s[Kike,  and  spread  his  arms  as  if 
He  offer'd  to  the  sword  his  willing  breast. 
With  looks  of  passionate  persuasion  fix*d 
Upon  the  Count,  who  in  his  first  access 
Of  anger,  seem'd  as  though  he  would  have  callM 
His  guards  to  seise  the  Priest     The  attitude 
Disarmed  him,  and  that  fervent  seal  sincere. 
And  more  than  both,  the  look  and  voice,  which  like 
A  mystery  troubled  him.     Florinda  too 
Hung  on  his  arm  with  both  her  hands,  and  cried, 
O  father,  wrong  him  not !  he  speaks  firom  God  ! 
Life  and  salvation  are  upon  his  tongue  ! 
Judge  thou  the  value  of  that  faith  whereby. 
Reflecting  on  the  past,  I  murmur  not. 
And  to  the  end  of  all  look  on  with  joy 
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Of  hope  assured ! 

Peace,  innocent !  replied 
The  Count,  and  from  her  hold  withdrew  his  arm. 
Then  with  a  gather'd  brow  of  mournfuluess 
Rather  than  wrath,  regarding  Roderick,  said. 
Thou  preachest  that  all  sins  may  be  effaced : 
Is  there  forgiveness.  Christian,  in  thy  creed 
For  Roderick's  crime  ?  . .  For  Roderick  and  for  thee, 
Count  Julian,  said  the  Gk)th,  and  as  he  spake 
Trembled  through  every  fibre  of  his  frame. 
The  gate  of  Heaven  is  open.     Julian  threw 
His  wrathful  hand  aloft,  and  cried.  Away ! 
Earth  could  not  hold  us  both,  nor  can  one  Heaven 
Contain  my  deadliest  enemy  and  me ! 

My  &ther,  say  not  thus  !  Florinda  cried  ; 
I  have  forgiven  him  !  I  have  pray'd  for  him  ! 
For  him,  for  thee,  and  for  myself  I  pour 
One  constant  prayer  to  Heaven  !  In  passion  then 
She  knelt,  and  bending  back,  with  arms  and  face 
Raised  toward  the  sky,  the  supplicant  exclaim'd, 
Redeemer,  heal  his  heart !  It  is  the  grief 
Which  festers  there  that  hath  bewilder'd  him  ! 
Save  him.  Redeemer  !  by  thy  precious  death 
Save,  save  him,  O  my  Ood  !  Then  on  her  face 
She  fell,  and  thus  with  bitterness  pursued 
In  silent  throes  her  agonizing  prayer. 

Afflict  not  thus  thyself,  my  child,  the  Count 
Exclaim'd ;  O  dearest,  be  thou  comforted ; 
Set  but  thy  heart  at  rest,  I  ask  no  more  I 
Peace,  dearest,  peace  I . .  and  weeping  as  he  spake, 
He  knelt  to  raise  her.     Roderick  also  knelt ; 
Be  comforted,  he  cried,  and  rest  in  faith 
That  God  will  hear  thy  prayers !  they  must  be  heard. 
He  who  could  doubt  the  worth  of  prayers  like  thine 
May  doubt  of  all  things !    Sainted  as  thou  art 
In  sufferings  here,  this  miracle  will  be 
Thy  work  and  thy  reward  I 

Then  raising  her, 
They  seated  her  upon  the  fountain's  brink. 
And  there  beside  her  sate.     The  moon  had  risen. 
And  that  fair  spring  lay  blacken'd  half  in  shade, 
Half  like  a  bumish'd  mirror  in  her  light. 
By  that  reflected  light  Count  Julian  saw 
That  Roderick's  ^e  was  bathed  with  tears,  and  pale. 
As  monumental  marble.     Friend,  said  he, 
>Vhether  thy  faith  be  £sibulous,  or  sent 
Indeed  from  Heaven,  its  dearest  gift  to  man. 
Thy  heart  is  true :  and  had  the  mitred  Priest 
Of  Seville  been  like  thee,  or  hadst  thou  held 
The  place  he  flll'd ; ...  but  this  is  idle  talk, . . . 
Things  are  as  they  will  be ;  and  we,  poor  slaves, 
Fret  in  the  harness  as  we  may,  must  drag 
The  Car  of  Destiny  where'er  she  drives. 
Inexorable  and  blind ! 

Oh  wretched  man  I 
Cried  Roderick,  if  thou  seekest  to  assuage 
Thy  wounded  spirit  with  that  deadly  drug. 
Hell's  subtlest  venom ;  look  to  thine  own  heart. 
Where  thou  hast  Will  and  Conscience  to  belie 
This  juggling  sophistry,  and  lead  thee  yet 
Through  penitence  to  Heaven ! 

Whate'er  it  be 
That  governs  us,  in  mournful  tone  the  Count 
Replied,  Fate,  Providence,  or  Allah's  will. 


•Or  reckless  Fortune,  stil]  the  effect  the  same, 
A  world  of  evil  and  of  misery  I 
liook  where  we  will  we  meet  it ;  wheresoever 
We  go  We  bear  it  with  us.     Here  we  sit 
Upon  the  mai^n  of  this  peaceful  spring. 
And  oh  I  what  volumes  of  calamity 
Would  be  unfolded  here,  if  either  heart 
Laid  open  its  sad  records !    Tell  me  not 
Of  goodness !   Either  in  some  f^-eak  of  power 
This  f^me  of  things  was  fashioned,  then  cast  off 
To  take  its  own  wild  course,  the  sport  of  chance ; 
Or  the  bad  Spirit  o'er  the  Ocod  prevails. 
And  in  the  eternal  conflict  hath  arisen 
Lord  of  the  ascendant ! 

Rightly  would'st  thou  say 
Were  there  no  world  but  this !  the  Goth  replied. 
The  happiest  child  of  earth  that  e'er  was  mark'd 
To  be  the  minion  of  prosperity. 
Richest  in  corporal  gifts  and  wealth  of  mind. 
Honour  and  fame  attending  him  abroad. 
Peace  and  all  dear  domestic  joys  at  home, 
And  sunshine  till  the  evening  of  his  days 
Closed  in  without  a  cloud, . .  even  such  a  man 
Would  from  the  gloom  and  horror  of  his  heart 
Confirm  thy  &tal  thought,  were  this  world  all. 
Oh  !  who  could  bear  the  haunting  mystery. 
If  death  and  retribution  did  not  solve 
The  riddle,  and  to  heavenliest  harmony 

Reduce  the  seeming  chaos  ! Here  we  see 

The  water  at  its  well-head  ;  clear  it  is. 

Not  more  transpicuous  the  invisible  air ; 

Pure  as  an  infant's  thoughts ;  and  here  to  life 

And  good  directed  all  its  uses  serve. 

The  herb  grows  greener  on  its  brink ;  sweet  flowen 

Bend  o'er  the  stream  that  feeds  their  freshened  roots; 

The  red- breast  loves  it  for  his  wintry  hamits ; 

And  when  the  buds  begin  to  open  forth. 

Builds  near  it  with  his  mate  their  brooding  nest ; 

The  thirsty  stag  with  widening  nostrils  there 

Invigorated  draws  his  copious  draught ; 

And  there  amid  its  flags  the  wild-boar  stands. 

Nor  suffering  wrong  nor  meditating  hurt. 

Through  woodlands  wild  and  solitary  fields 

Unsullied  thus  it  holds  its  bounteous  course ; 

But  when  it  reaches  the  resorts  of  men. 

The  service  of  the  city  there  defiles 

The  tainted  stream ;  corrupt  and  foul  it  flows 

Through  loathsome  banks  and  o'er  a  bed  impmv^ 

Till  in  the  sea,  the  appointed  end  to  which 

Through  all  its  way  it  hastens,  *tis  received, 

And,  losing  all  pollution,  mingles  there 

In  the  wide  world  of  waters.     So  is  it 

With  the  great  stream  of  things,  if  all  were  seen ; 

Good  the  beginning,  good  the  end  shall  be. 

And  transitory  evil  only  make 

The  good  end  happier.     Ages  pass  away. 

Thrones  fall,  and  nations  disappear,  and  worlds 

Grow  old  and  go  to  wreck  ;  the  soul  alone 

Endures,  and  what  she  chuseth  for  herself. 

The  arbiter  of  her  own  destiny. 

That  only  shall  be  permanent. 

Butguflt, 
And  all  our  suffering  ?  said  the  Count.    The  Goth 
Replied,  Repentance  taketh  sin  away. 
Death  remedies  the  rest . .  .Soothed  by  the  strain 
Of  such  discourse,  Julian  was  silent  then. 
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And  sate  contemplating.     Florinda  too 

Was  calm'd  :  If  sore  experience  may  be  thought 

To  teach  the  uses  of  adversity, 

She  said,  alas  1  who  better  Icam'd  than  I 

In  that  sad  school !    Methinks  if  ye  would  know 

How  visitations  of  calamity 

Affect  the  pious  soul,  'tis  shown  ye  there  1 

Look  yonder  at  that  cloud,  which  through  the  sky 

Sailing  alone,  doth  cross  in  her  career 

The  rolling  Moon  I    I  watch*d  it  as  it  came, 

And  deemed  the  deep  opake  would  blot  her  beams ; 

But,  melting  like  a  wreath  of  snow,  it  hangs 

In  folds  of  wavy  silver  round,  and  clothes 

The  orb  with  richer  beauties  than  her  own, 

Then  passing,  leaves  her  in  her  light  serene. 

Thus  having  said,  the  pious  sufferer  sate. 
Beholding  with  flix'd  eyes  that  lovely  orb. 
Till  quiet  tears  confused  in  dizzy  light 
The  broken  moonbeams.    They  too  by  the  toUl 
Of  spirit,  as  by  travail  of  the  day 
Subdued,  were  silent,  yielding  to  the  hour* 
The  silver  cloud  diffusing  slowly  pass'd. 
And  now  into  its  airy  elements 
Resolved  is  gone ;  while  through  the  azure  depth 
Alone  in  heaven  the  glorious  Moon  pursues 
Her  course  appointed,  with  indifferent  beams 
Shining  upon  the  silent  hills  around, 
And  the  dark  tents  of  that  unholy  host. 
Who,  all  unconscious  of  impending  fate. 
Take  their  last  slumber  there.    The  camp  is  still ; 
The  fires  have  moulder'd,  and  the  breeze  which  stirs 
The  soft  and  snowy  embers,  just  lays  bare 
At  times  a  red  and  evanescent  light, 
Or  for  a  moment  wakes  a  feeble  flame. 
They  by  the  fountain  hear  the  stream  below. 
Whose  murmurs,  as  the  wind  arose  or  fell. 
Fuller  or  fainter  reach  the  ear  attuned. 
And  now  the  nightingale,  not  distant  far. 
Began  her  solitary  song ;  and  pour'd 
To  the  cold  moon  a  richer,  stronger  strain 
Than  that  with  which  the  lyric  lark  salutes 
The  new-borp  day.    H&  deep  and  thrilling  song 
Seem'd  with  its  piercing  melody  to  reach 
The  soul,  and  in  mysterious  unison 
Blend  with  all  thoughts  of  gentleness  and  love. 
Their  hearts  were  open  to  the  healing  power 
Of  nature ;  and  the  splendour  of  the  night, 
The  flow  of  waters,  and  that  sweetest  lay 
Came  to  them  like  a  copious  evening  dew 
Falling  on  vernal  herbs  which  thirst  for  rain. 

I  In  compotlng  these  lines  I  remembered  a  far  more  beau- 
tiful puKage  in  one  of  the  Eclogues  of  the  Jesuit  BuMieres :  — 
*'  Artesius  ruit  ecce  furens,  flnetque  propinqoos 
Inf  ultans,  stragem  agricolis  fuglentihtu  infert. 
Quid  tacexem  ?  matrera,  ut  potui,  tenerumque  puellura 
Raptabam,  et  mediU  abdebam  corpora  silvU. 
Aspera  jam  frigebat  hycms,  frondosaque  qucrcui 
Pro  tecto  et  latebris  ramos  prvbebat  opacot ; 
Algentem  fori  roatrem  ;  fovct  ilia  rigentem 
Infantem  greraio.    Sub  prima  rrepusculalucis 
Progrcdior,  tectum  miseris  si  forte  pateret ; 
Sllvam  fbsus  eques  tells  infeniut  habebat ; 
Bona  fugio,  et  capio  compendia  tuta  vianmi. 
.    Conditur  atra  dies ;  coelo  nox  borrida  lurgit. 
Quam  iongU  mihi  nox  roiaero  producitur  horU  I 


XXIL 
#  THE  MOOBISU  COUNCIL. 

Thus  they  beside  the  fountain  sate,  of  food 

And  rest  forgetfhl,  when  a  messenger 

Summoned  Count  Julian  to  the  Leader*8  tent. 

In  council  there  at  that  late  hour  he  found 

The  assembled  Chiefs,  on  sudden  tidings  call*d 

Of  unexpected  weight  from  Cordoba. 

Jealous  that  Abdalazis  had  assumed 

A  regal  state,  affecting  in  his  court 

The  forms  of  Gothic  sovereignty,  the  Moors, 

Whom  artful  spirits  of  ambitious  mould 

Stirr'd  up,  had  risen  against  him  in  revolt : 

And  he  who  late  had  in  the  Caliph's  name 

Ruled  from  the  Ocean  to  the  Pyrenees, 

A  mutilate  and  headless  carcass  now. 

From  pitying  hands  received  beside  the  road 

A  hasty  grave,  scarce  hidden  there  from  dogs 

And  ravens,  nor  from  wintry  rains  secure.  ^ 

She,  too,  who  in  the  wreck  of  Spain  preserved 

Tier  queenly  rank,  the  wife  of  Roderick  first. 

Of  Abdalazis  after,  and  to  both 

iVlike  unhappy,  shared  the  ruin  now 

Her  counsels  had  brought  on ;  for  she  had  led 

The  infatuate  Moor,  in  dangerous  vauntery. 

To  these  aspiring  forms, . .  so  should  he  gain 

Respect  and  honour  firom  the  Musselrocn, 

She  said,  and  that  the  obedience  of  the  Goths 

Follow'd  the  sceptre.     In  an  evil  hour 

She  gave  the  counsel,  and  in  evil  hour 

He  lent  a  willing  ear ;  the  popular  rage 

Fell  on  them  both ;  and  they  to  whom  her  name 

Had  been  a  mark  for  mockery  and  reproach. 

Shuddered  with  human  horror  at  her  fate. 

Ayub  was  heading  the  wild  anarchy ; 

But  where  the  cement  of  authority 

Is  wanting,  all  things  there  are  dislocate : 

The  mutinous  soldiery,  by  every  cry 

Of  rumour  set  in  wild  career,  were  driven 

By  every  gust  of  passion,  setting  up 

One  hour,  what  in  the  impulse  of  the  next, 

Equally  unmsoning,  they  destroy *d :  thus  all 

Was  in  misrule  where  uproar  gave  the  law. 

And  ere  from  far  Damascus  they  could  leam 

The  Caliph's  pleasure,  many  a  moon  must  pass. 

What  should  be  done  ?  should  Abulcacem  march 

To  Cordoba,  and  in  the  Caliph's  name 

Assume  the  power  which  to  his  rank  in  arms 

Qoos  gemftns  fletnsque  dedl :  quam  proxima  rotum 
Lux  fuit  I  heu  trlbti  lux  Inrensiwlma  rlade ! 
Currebam  ad  Dotam  quercum  per  devia  tesqua. 
Dux  amor  eft.    Annom  video,  puerumque  Jacenten 
Alfixum  uberibua,  dure  fuccumbere  morti. 
Ipsa  parens,  postquam  od  vocem  conversa  vocantis 
In  me  amplexantem  morientia  lumlna  fixit, 
Eluctantem  animam  glaciato  e  coriwre  mittit. 
Obrlgui,  fVlguaquc  novum  penetravit  in  ossa : 
Felix,  si  simili  potuissem  occumbere  letho  ; 
Sors  infesta  vetat.    Restabat  cura  sepulcbri. 
Quo  foderem  fcrnim  deerat ;  miiserabilo  corpus 
Froodibus  obtexi,  puenun  nee  ab  ubore  vuUi 
Sicut  erat  fbliis  tegitur ;  funusque  paratur. 
Heu  nimis  incertum,  et  primi*  vioUbUe  ventls.** 
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Rightly  devolved,  restoring  thus  the  reign 
Of  order  ?  or  pursue  with  quickened  speed 
The  end  of  this  great  armament^  and  crush 
Rebellion  first,  then  to  domestic  ills  # 

Apply  his  undivided  mind  and  force 
Victorious  ?    What  in  this  emergency 
Was  Julian's  counsel,  Abulcacem  ask'd. 
Should  they  accomplish  soon  their  enterprize  ? 
Or  would  the  insurgent  infidels  prolong 
The  contest,  seeking  by  protracted  war 
To  weary  them,  and  trusting  in  the  strength 
Of  these  wUd  hiUs  ? 

Julian  replied,  The  Chief 
Of  this  revolt  is  wary,  resolute. 
Of  approved  wortli  in  war :  a  desperate  part 
He  for  himself  deliberately  hath  chosen. 
Confiding  in  the  hereditary  love 
Borne  to  him  by  these  hardy  mountaineers, 
A  love  which  his  own  noble  qualities 
Have  strengthen'd  so  that  every  heart  is  his. 
When  ye  can  bring  them  to  the  open  proof 
Of  battle,  ye  will  find  them  in  his  cause 
Lavish  of  life ;  but  well  they  know  the  strength 
Of  their  own  festnesses,  the  mountain  paths 
Impervious  to  pursuit,  the  vantages 
Of  rock,  and  pass,  and  woodland,  and  ravine ; 
And  hardly  will  ye  tempt  them  to  forego 
These  natural  aids  wherein  they  put  their  trust 
As  in  their  stubborn  spirit,  each  alike 
DeemM  by  themselves  invincible,  and  so 
By  Roman  found  and  Goth .  . .  beneath  whose  sway 
Slowly  persuaded  rather  than  subdued 
They  came,  and  still  through  every  change  retained 
Their  manners  obstinate  and  barbarous  speech. 
My  counsel,  therefore,  is,  that  we  secure 
With  strong  increase  of  force  the  adjacent  posts, 
And  chiefly  Gegio,  leaving  them  so  mann'd 
As  may  abate  the  hope  of  enterprize 
Their  strength  being  told.    Time  in  a  strife  like  this 
Becomes  the  ally  of  those  who  trust  in  him : 
Make  then  with  Time  your  covenant    Old  feuds 
May  disunite  the  cliiefs :  some  may  be  gain'd 
By  fair  entreaty,  others  by  the  stroke 
Of  nature,  or  of  policy,  cut  off. 
This  was  the  counsel  which  in  Cordoba 
I  ofier*d  Abdalazis  :  in  ill  hour 
Rejecting  it,  he  sent  upon  this  war 
His  father's  faithful  friend  I  Dark  are  the  ways 
Of  destiny !  had  I  been  at  his  side 
Old  Muza  would  not  now  have  mourn 'd  his  age 
Left  childless,  nor  had  Ayub  dared  defy 
The  Caliph's  represented  power.     The  case 
Calls  for  thine  instant  presence,  with  the  weight 
Of  thy  legitimate  authority. 

Julian,  said  Orpas,  turning  from  beneath 
His  turban  to  the  Count  a  crafty  eye. 
Thy  daughter  is  return'd ;  doth  she  not  bring 
Some  tidings  of  the  movements  of  the  foe  ? 
The  Count  replied.  When  child  and  parent  meet 
First  reconciled  from  discontents  which  wrung 
The  hearts  of  both,  ill  should  their  converse  be 
Of  warlike  matters  I    There  hath  been  no  time 
For  such  inquiries,  neither  should  I  think 
To  ask  her  touching  that  for  which  I  know 
She  hath  neither  eye  nor  thought. 


There  was  a  tixne^ 
Orpas  with  smile  malignant  thus  replied. 
When  in  the  progress  of  the  Caliph*8  anna 
Count  Julian's  daughter  had  an  interest 
Which  touch'd  her  nearly  I  But  her  turn  is  served, 
And  hatred  of  Prince  Orpas  may  b^et 
Indifference  to  the  cause.     Yet  Destiny 
Still  guideth  to  the  service  of  the  &ith 
The  wayward  heart  of  woman ;  for  as  one 
Delivered  Roderick  to  the  avenging  sword. 
So  hath  another  at  this  hour  betray'd 
Pelayo  to  his  fall.     His  sister  came 
At  nightfall  to  my  tent  a  fugitive. 
She  tells  me  that  on  learning  our  approach 
The  rebel  to  a  cavern  in  the  hills 
Had  sent  his  wife  and  children,  and  with  them 
Those  of  his  followers,  thinking  there  conceal'd 
They  might  be  safe.     She,  moved,  by  ii^Juries 
Which  stung  her  spirit,  on  the  way  escaped. 
And  for  revenge  will  guide  us.     In  reward 
She  asks  her  brother's  forfeiture  of  lands 
In  marriage  with  Mumacian :  something  too 
Touching  his  life,  that  for  her  services 
It  might  be  spared,  she  said ; . .  an  after-thought 
To  salve  decorum,  and  if  conscience  wake 
Serve  as  a  sop :  but  when  the  sword  shall  smite 
Pelayo  and  his  dangerous  race,  I  ween 
That  a  thin  kerchief  will  dry  all  the  tears 
The  Lady  Guisla  sheds ! 

*Tis  the  old  taint  I 
Said  Julian  mournfully ;  from  her  mother's  womb 
She  brought  the  inbred  wickedness  which  now 
In  ripe  infection  blossoms.    Woman,  woman, 
Still  to  the  Goths  art  thou  the  instrument 
Of  overthrow ;  thy  virtue  and  thy  vice 
Fatal  alike  to  them  1 

Say  rather,  cried 
The  insidious  renegade,  that  Allah  thus 
By  woman  punisheth  the  idolatry 
Of  those  who  raise  a  woman  to  the  rank 
Of  godhead,  calling  on  their  Mary's  name 
With  senseless  prayers.     In  vain  shall  they  invoke 
Her  trusted  succour  now  I  lite  silly  birds 
By  fear  betray'd,  they  fly  into  the  toils ; 
And  this  Pelayo,  who  in  lengthen'd  war 
Baflling  our  force,  has  thought  perhaps  to  reign 
Prince  of  the  Mountains,  when  we  hold  his  wife 
And  offspring  at  our  mercy,  must  himself 
Come  to  the  lure. 

Enough,  the  Leader  said ; 
This  unexpected  work  of  favouring  Fate 
Opens  an  easy  way  to  our  desires, 
And  renders  farther  counsel  needless  now. 
Great  is  the  Prophet  whose  protecting  power 
Goes  with  the  faithful  forth  !  the  rebels'  days 
Are  number'd ;  Allah  hath  deliver'd  them 
Into  our  hands  I 

So  saying  he  arose ; 
The  Chiefs  withdrew,  Orpas  alone  remain'd 
Obedient  to  his  indicated  will. 
The  event,  said  Abulcacem,  hath  approved 
Thy  judgement  in  all  points ;  his  daughter  comei 
At  the  flrst  summons,  even  as  thou  saidst ; 
Her  errand  with  the  insurgents  done,  she  brings 
Their  well-concerted  protject  back,  a  safe 
And  unexpected  messenger ; . .  the  Moor, . . 
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The  shallow  Moor, . .  must  see  and  not  perceive ; 
Must  hear  and  understand  not ;  yea  must  bear, 
Poor  easy  fool,  to  serve  their  after  mirth, 
A  part  in  his  own  undoing !     But  just  Heaven 
With  this  unlook*d-for  incident  hath  marr'd 
Their  complots,  and  the  sword  shall  cut  this  web 
Of  treason. 

Well,  the  renegade  replied, 
Thou  knowest  Count  Julian's  spirit,  quick  in  wiles, 
In  act  audacious.     Baffled  now,  he  thinks 
Either  by  instant  warning  to  apprize 
The  rebels  of  their  danger,  or  preserve 
The  hostages  when  fallen  into  our  power, 
Till  secret  craft  contrive,  or  open  force 
Win  their  enlargement.     Haply  too  he  dreams 
Of  Cordoba,  the  avenger  and  the  friend 
Of  Abdalaxis,  in  that  cause  to  arm 
Moor  against  Moor,  preparing  for  himself 
The  victory  o*er  the  enfeebled  conquerors. 
Success  in  treason  hath  emboldened  him. 
And  power  but  serves  him  for  fresh  treachery,  false 
To  Roderick  first,  and  to  the  Caliph  now. 

The  guilt,  said  Abulcacem,  is  conflrm'd. 
The  sentence  pass*d ;  all  that  is  now  required 
Is  to  strike  sure  and  safely.     He  hath  with  him 
A  veteran  force  devoted  to  his  will, 
Whom  to  provoke  were  perilous ;  nor  less 
Of  peril  lies  there  in  delay :  what  course 
Between  these  equal  dangers  should  we  steer  ? 

They  have  been  traln*d  beneath  him  in  the  wars 
Of  Africa,  the  renegade  replied ; 
Men  are  they  who,  from  their  youth  up,  have  found 
Their  occupation  and  their  joy  in  arms ; 
Indifferent  to  the  cause  for  which  they  fight. 
But  faltliful  to  their  leader,  who  hath  won 
By  licence  largely  given,  yet  temper'd  still 
With  exercise  of  firm  authority, 
Their  whole  devotion.     Vainly  should  we  seek 
By  proof  of  Julian's  guilt  to  pacify 
Such  martial  spirits,  unto  whom  all  creeds 
And  countries  are  alike ;  but  take  away 
The  head,  and  forthwith  their  fidelity 
Goes  at  the  market  price.     The  act  must  be 
Sudden  and  secret ;  poison  is  too  slow. 
Thus  it  may  best  be  done ;  the  Mountaineers, 
Doubtless,  ere  long  will  rouse  us  with  some  spur 
Of  sudden  enterprise :  at  such  a  time 
A  trusty  minister  approaching  him 
May  smite  him,  so  that  all  shall  think  the  spear 
Comes  from  the  hostile  troops. 

Right  counsellor ! 
Cried  Abulca(%m,  thou  shalt  have  his  lands. 
The  proper  meed  of  thy  fidelity : 
His  daughter  thou  may'st  take  or  leave.     Go  now 
And  find  a  fkithful  instrument  to  put 
Our  purpose  in  effect ! . . .  And  when  'tis  done. 
The  Moor,  as  Orpas  firom  the  tent  withdrew. 
Muttering  pursued, . .  look  for  a  like  reward 

>  **  A  white  flag,  called  El  AUm,  the  signal,  ii  hoiited  every 
day  at  twelve  o'clock,  to  warn  the  people  out  of  hearing,  or  at 
a  great  distance,  to  prepare,  by  the  necessary  preliminary  ab- 
lutioos,  to  prostrate  themselTes  before  God  at  the  serrice  of 
prayer."  — Jack$on*»  Morocco,  p.  149. 


Thyself!  that  restless  head  of  wickedness 

In  the  grave  will  brood  no  treasons.     Other  babes 

Scream  when  the  Devil,  as  they  spring  to  life. 

Infects  them  with  his  touch ;  but  thou  didst  stretch 

Thine  arms  to  meet  him,  and  like  mother's  milk 

Suck  the  congenial  evil !     Thou  hast  tried 

Both  laws,  and  were  there  aught  to  gain,  would'st 

prove 
A  third  as  readily ;  but  when  thy  sins 
Are  weigh'd,  'twill  be  against  an  empty  scale. 
And  neither  Prophet  will  avail  thee  then ! 


XXIIL 
THE  VALE  OF  COVADONGA. 

The  camp  is  stirring,  and  ere  day  hath  dawn'd 

The  tents  are  struck.     Early  they  rise  whom  hope 

Awakens,  and  they  travel  fiist  with  whom 

She  goes  companion  of  the  way.     By  noon 

Hath  Abulcacem  in  his  speed  attain'd 

The  vale  of  Cangas.     Well  the  trusty  scouts 

Observe  his  march,  and  fleet  as  mountain  roes, 

From  post  to  post  with  instantaneous  speed 

The  warning  bear :  none  else  is  nigh ;  the  vale 

Hath  been  deserted,  and  Pelayo's  hall 

Is  open  to  the  foe,  who  on  the  tower 

Hoist  their  white  signal-flag,  i     In  Selia's  stream 

The  misbelieving  multitudes  perform. 

With  hot  and  hasty  hand,  their  noontide  rite. 

Then  hurryingly  repeat  the  Impostor's  prayer. 

Here  they  divide ;  the  Chieftain  halts  with  half 

The  host!  retaining  Julian  and  his  men. 

Whom  where  the  valley  widen'd  he  disposed, 

Liable  to  first  attack,  that  so  the  deed 

Of  murder  plann'd  with  Orpas  might  be  done. 

The  other  fbrce  the  Moor  Alcahman  led. 

Whom  Guisla  guided  up  Pionia's  stream 

Eastward  to  Soto.     Ibrahhn  went  with  him. 

Proud  of  Granada's  snowy  heights  subdued. 

And  boasting  of  his  skill  in  mountain  war ; 

Tet  sure  he  deem'd  an  easier  victory 

Awaited  him  this  day.     Little,  quoth  he. 

Weens  the  vain  Mountaineer  who  puts  his  trust 

In  dens  and  rocky  fastnesses,  how  close 

Destruction  is  at  hand  t    Belike  he  thinks 

The  Humma's  happy  wings  have  shadow'd  him,* 

And  therefore  Fate  with  royalty  must  crown 

His  chosen  head  I    Pity  the  scymitar 

With  its  rude  edge  so  soon  should  interrupt 

The  pleasant  dream ! 

There  can  be  no  escape 
For  those  who  in  the  cave  seek  shelter,  cried 
Alcahman ;  yield  they  must,  or  from  their  holes 
Like  bees  we  smoke  them  out     The  Chief  perhaps 
May  reign  awhile  King  of  the  wolves  and  bears. 
Till  his  own  sutuects  hunt  him  down,  or  kites 

s  The  humma  is  a  fabulous  bird :  The  head  over  which  its 
shadow  once  passes  will  assuredly  be  encircled  with  a  crown. 
-  wakes,  S.  qf  India,  v.  i.  p.  423. 
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And  crows  divide  what  bunger  may  have  left 
Upon  his  ghastly  limbs.     Happier  for  him 
That  destiny  should  this  day  to  our  hands 
Deliver  him ;  short  would  be  hi^  sufferings  then ; 
And  we  right  joyfully  should  in  one  hour 
Behold  our  work  accompllsh'd,  and  his  race 
Extinct 

Thus  these  in  mockery  and  in  thoughts 
Of  bloody  triumph,  to  the  future  blind, 
Indulged  the  scornful  vein ;  nor  deem'd  that  they 
Vtliom  to  the  sword's  unsparing  edge  they  doom'd, 
Even  then  in  joyful  expectation  pray'd 
To  Heaven  for  their  approach,  and  at  their  post 
Prepared,  were  trembling  with  excess  of  hope. 
Here  in  these  mountain  straits  the  Mountaineer 
Had  felt  his  country's  strength  insuperable ; 
Here  he  had  pray'd  to  see  the  Musselman 
With  all  his  myriads ;  therefore  had  he  look'd 
To  Covadonga  as  a  sanctuary 
Apt  for  concealment,  easy  of  defence  ; 
And  Guisla's  flight,  though  to  his  heart  it  sent 
A  pang  more  poignant  for  their  mothers*  sake, 
Yet  did  it  further  in  its  consequence 
His  hope  and  project,  surer  than  decoy 
Well-laid,  or  best-concerted  stratagem. 
That  sullen  and  revengeful  mind,  he  knew. 
Would  follow  to  the  extremity  of  guilt 
Its  long  fore-purposed  shame :  the  toils  were  laid, 
And  she  who  by  the  Musselmen  full  sure 
Thought  on  her  kindred  her  revenge  to  wreak, 
Led  the  Moors  in. 

Count  Pedro  and  his  son 
Were  hovering  with  the  main  Asturian  force 
In  the  wider  vale  to  watch  occasion  there. 
And  with  hot  onset  when  the  alarm  began 
Pursue  the  vantage.     In  the  fated  straits 
Of  Dcva  had  the  King  disposed  the  rest : 
Amid  the  hanging  woods,  and  on  the  cliffs, 
A  long  mile's  length  on  either  side  its  bed. 
They  lay.     The  lever  and  the  axe  and  saw 
Had  skilfully  been  plied ;  and  trees  and  stones, 
A  dread  artillery,  ranged  on  crag  and  shelf 
And  steep  descent,  were  ready  at  the  word 
Precipitate  to  roll  resistless  down. 
The  faithful  maiden  not  more  wistfully 
Looks  fur  the  day  that  brings  her  lover  home ; . . 
Scarce  more  impatiently  the  horse  endures 
The  rein,  when  loud  and  shrill  the  hunter's  horn 
Rings  in  his  joyous  ears,  than  at  their  post 
The  Mountaineers  await  their  certain  prey ; 
Yet  mindful  of  their  Prince's  order,  oft 
And  solemnly  enforced,  with  eagerness 
Subdued  by  minds  wcll-master'd,  they  expect 
The  appointed  signaL 

Hand  must  not  be  raised, 
Foot  stirr'd,  nor  voice  be  utter'd,  said  the  Chief, 
Till  the  word  pass :  impatience  would  mar  all. 


'  Among  the  PrirogtUivet  et  PropriSUs  singutieret  du 
Prophets,  Gagnier  states  that,  "  II  est  vivant  dans  son  Tom. 
l)eau.  U  fait  la  pridre  dans  ce  Tombeau  k  chaque  fois  que  lo 
Crieur  en  fait  la  proclamation,  et  au  m6me  tems  qu*on  la 
recite.  II  y  a  un  Ange  poste  sur  son  Tombeau  qui  a  le 
soin  de  lui  donner  avis  des  Pridres  que  Ics  Fiddles  font  pour 
lul."— TiVrfr  Mahomft,  1.  tU.  c.  18. 

The  common  notion  that  the  impostor*s  tomb  is  suspended 


God  hath  delivcr*d  over  to  your  hands 

His  enemies  and  ours,  so  we  but  use 

The  occasion  wisely.     Mot  till  the  wo^rd  pass 

From  man  to  man  transmitted,  **  In  the  name 

'*  Of  God,  for  Spain  and  Vengeance  !'*  let  a  hand 

Be  lifted ;  on  obedience  all  depends. 

Their  march  below  with  noise  of  horse  and  foot 

And  haply  with  the  clang  of  instruments. 

Might  drown  all  other  signal,  this  is  sure ; 

But  wait  it  calmly ;  it  will  not  be  given 

Till  the  whole  line  hath  enter'd  in  the  toOs. 

Comrades,  be  patient,  so  shall  none  escape 

Who  once  set  foot  within  these  straits  of  death. 

Thus  had  Pelayo  on  the  Mountaineers 

With  frequent  and  impressive  charge  enforced 

The  needful  exhortation.     This  alone 

He  doubted,  that  the  Musselmen  might  see 

The  perils  of  the  vale,  and  warily 

Forbear  to  enter.     But  they  thought  to  find. 

As  Guisla  told,  the  main  Asturian  force 

Seeking  concealment  there,  no  other  aid 

Soliciting  from  these  their  native  hills ; 

And  that  the  babes  and  women  having  fidlen 

In  thraldom,  they  would  lay  their  weapons  down, 

And  supplicate  forgiveness  for  their  sake. 

Nor  did  the  Moors  perceive  in  what  a  strait 

They  enter'd ;  for  the  mom  had  risen  o'ercast. 

And  when  the  Sun  had  reach 'd  the  height  of  hesTCB, 

Dimly  his  pale  and  beamless  orb  was  seen 

Moving  through  mist     A  soft  and  gentle  rain. 

Scarce  heavier  than  the  summer's  evening  dew, 

Descended, . .  through  so  still  an  atmosphere. 

That  every  leaf  upon  the  moveless  trees 

Was  studded  o*er  with  rain-drops,  bright  and  full, 

None  falling  till  from  its  own  weight  o'erswofai 

The  motion  came. 

Low  on  the  mountain  side 
The  fleecy  vapour  hung,  and  in  its  veil 
With  all  their  dreadfiil  preparations  wrapt 
The  Mountaineers ; . .  in  breathless  hope  they  by. 
Some  blessing  God  in  silence  for  the  power 
This  day  vouchsafed ;  others  vrith  fervency 
or  prayer  and  vow  invoked  the  Mother-Maid, 
Beseeching  her  that  In  this  £Eivouring  hour 
She  would  be  strongly  with  them.     From  below 
Meantime  distinct  they  heard  the  passing  tramp 
Of  horse  and  foot,  continuous  as  the  sound 
Of  Deva's  stream,  and  barbarous  tongues  commixt 
With  laughter,  and  with  frequent  shouts, ..  for  all 
Exultant  came,  expecting  sure  success ; 
Blind  wretches  over  whom  the  ruin  hung ! 

They  say,  quoth  one,  that  though  the  Prophet*s  soul 
Doth  with  the  black-eyed  Houris  bathe  in  bliss, 
Ijife  hath  not  left  his  bodyi,  which  bears  up 
By  its  miraculous  power  the  holy  tomb. 
And  holds  it  at  Medina  in  the  air 


by  means  of  a  loadstone  is  well  known.  Labat,  in  bis  4/Mf« 
Occidcntale  (t.  ii.  p.  143.),  mentions  the  lie  of  a  Maraboot. 
who,  on  his  return  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and  Medtes, 
affirmed,  **  que  le  tombeau  de  Mahomet  ^oit  port£  en  I'dr 
par  le  moyen  de  certains  Anges  qui  te  relajrent  d'hcnrs  ca 
lieure  pour  soutenlr  ce  fardeau.**  These  tablet,  bovertr, 
are  modest  In  comparison  with  those  which  the  FrandaciM 
and  Dominicans  have  invented  to  maguify  thdr  feaaden. 
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Buoyant  between  the  templets  floor  and  roof: 
And  there  the  Angels  fly  to  him  with  news 
From  East,  West,  North,  and  South,  of  what  befolls 
His  faithful  people.     If  when  he  shall  hear 
The  tale  of  this  day*s  work,  he  should  for  joy 
Forget  that  he  is  dead,  and  walk  abroad, . . 
It  were  as  good  a  miracle  as  when 
He  sliced  the  moon !    Sir  Angel  hear  me  now. 
Whoe'er  thou  be'st  who  art  about  to  speed 
From  Spain  to  Araby !  when  thou  hast  got 
The  Prophet's  ear,  be  sure  thou  tellest  him 
How  bravely  Ghauleb  did  his  part  to-day. 
And  with  what  special  reverence  he  alone 
Desired  thee  to  commend  him  to  his  grace ! . . 
Fie  on  thee,  scoffer  that  thou  art !  replied 
Hb  comrade  ;  thou  wilt  never  leave  these  gibes 
Till  some  commission^  arrow  through  the  teeth 
Shall  nail  the  offending  tongue.   Hast  thou  not  heard 
How  when  our  clay  is  leaven'd  first  with  life. 
The  ministering  Angel  brings  it  from  that  spot 
Whereon  'tis  written  in  the  eternal  book 
That  soul  and  body  must  their  parting  take. 
And  earth  to  earth  return  ?  ^     How  knowest  thou 
But  that  the  Spirit  who  compounded  thee, 
To  distant  Syria  from  this  very  vale 
Bore  thy  component  dust,  and  Azrael  here 
Awaits  thee  at  this  hour  ?  . .  Little  thought  he 
Who  spake,  that  in  that  valley  at  that  hour 
One  death  awaited  both  1 

Thus  they  pursued 
Toward  the  cave  their  inauspicious  way. 
Weak  childhood  there  and  ineffective  age 
In  the  chambers  of  the  rock  were  placed  secure ; 
But  of  the  women,  all  whom  with  the  babes 
Maternal  care  detain'd  not,  were  aloft 
To  aid  in  the  destruction ;  by  the  side 
Of  fathers,  brethren,  husbands,  station'd  there. 
They  watch  and  pray.     Pelayo  in  the  cave 
With  the  venerable  primate  took  his  post 
Ranged  on  the  rising  cliffs  on  either  hand, 
Vigilant  sentinels  with  eye  intent 
Observe  his  movements,  when  to  take  the  word 
And  pass  it  forward.     He  in  arms  complete 
Stands  in  the  portal :  a  stem  majesty 
Reign'd  in  his  countenance  severe  that  hour. 
And  in  his  eye  a  deep  and  dreadful  joy 
Shone,  as  advancing  up  the  vale  he  saw 
The  Moorish  banners.     God  hath  blinded  them  ! 
He  said ;  the  measure  of  their  crimes  is  full  I 
O  Yale  of  Deva,  famous  shalt  thou  be 
From  this  day  forth  for  ever ;  and  to  these 
Thy  springs  shall  unborn  generations  come 
In  pilgrimage,  and  hallow  with  their  prayers 
The  cradle  of  their  native  monarchy ! 

There  was  a  stirring  in  the  air,  the  sun 
Prevail'd,  and  gradually  the  brightening  mist 
Began  to  rise  and  melt     A  jutting  crag 
Upon  the  right  projected  o'er  the  stream. 
Not  &rther  fh>m  the  cave  than  a  strong  hand 


1  **  The  PersUns  !n  their  crcfd  havea  pleaunt  imagination 
concerning  the  death  of  men .  I'hey  say,  that  every  one  must 
come  and  die  in  the  place  where  the  Angel  took  the  earth  of 
which  he  hath  been  made,  thinking  that  one  of  these  spirits 


Expert,  with  deadly  aim,  might  cast  the  spear. 

Or  a  strong  voice,  pitch'd  to  full  compass,  make 

Its  clear  articulation  heard  distinct 

A  venturous  dalesman,  once  ascending  there 

To  rob  the  eagle's  nest,  had  fallen,  and  hung 

Among  the  heather,  wondrously  preserved : 

Therefore  had  he  with  pious  gratitude 

Placed  on  that  overhanging  brow  a  Cross, 

Tall  as  the  mast  of  some  light  fisher's  skiff. 

And  from  the  vale  conspicuous.     As  the  Moors 

Advanced,  the  Chieftain  in  the  van  vras  seen. 

Known  by  his  arms,  and  from  the  crag  a  voice 

Pronounced  his  name, ....  Alcahman  !  hoa,  look  up, 

Alcahman  !     As  the  floating  mist  drew  up. 

It  had  divided  there,  and  opcn'd  round 

The  Cross ;  part  clinging  to  the  rock  beneath. 

Hovering  and  waving  part  in  fleecy  folds, 

A  canopy  of  silver  light  condensed 

To  shape  and  substance.     In  the  midst  there  stood 

A  female  form,  one  hand  upon  the  Cross, 

The  other  raised  in  menacing  act ;  below 

Loose  flow'd  her  raiment,  but  her  breast  was  arm'd. 

And  helmeted  her  head.     The  Moor  tum'd  pale. 

For  on  the  walls  of  Auria  he  had  seen 

That  well-knovrn  figure,  and  had  well  believed 

She  rested  with  the  dead.     What,  hoa  1  she  cried^ 

Alcahman  I     In  the  name  of  all  who  fell 

At  Auria  in  the  massacre,  this  hour 

I  srnnmon  thee  before  the  throne  of  God 

To  answer  for  the  innocent  blood  1     This  hour. 

Moor,  Miscreant,  Murderer,  Child  of  Hell,  this  hour 

I  sununon  thee  to  judgement ! ...  In  the  name 

Of  God  1  for  Spain  and  Vengeance  I 

Thus  she  closed 
Her  speech ;  for  taking  from  the  Primate's  hand 
That  oaken  cross  which  at  the  sacring  rites 
Had  served  for  crosier,  at  the  cavern's  mouth 
Pelayo  lifted  it  and  gave  the  word. 
From  voice  to  y<Ace  on  either  side  it  pass'd 
With  rapid  repetition, . .  In  the  name 
Of  God  !  for  Spain  and  Vengeance  I  and  forthwith 
On  either  side  along  the  whole  defile 
The  Asturians  shouting  in  the  name  of  God, 
Set  the  whole  ruin  loose  !  huge  trunks  and  stones. 
And  loosen'd  crags,  down  down  they  roU'd  with  rush 
And  bound,  and  thundering  force.  Such  was  the  fall 
As  when  some  city  by  the  labouring  earth 
Heaved  from  its  strong  foimdations  is  cast  down. 
And  all  its  dwellings,  towers,  and  palaces. 
In  one  vride  desolation  prostrated. 
From  end  to  end  of  that  long  strait,  the  crash 
Was  heard  continuous,  and  commixt  with  sounds 
More  dreadful,  shrieks  of  horror  and  despair. 
And  death, .  .  the  wild  and  agonizing  cry 
Of  that  whole  host  in  one  destruction  whclm'd. 
Vain  was  all  valour  there,  all  martial  skill; 
The  valiant  arm  is  helpless  now ;  the  feet 
Swift  in  the  race  avail  not  now  to  save ; 
They  perish,  all  their  thousands  perish  there, . .  ^ 
Horsemen  and  infantry  they  perish  all, . . 


has  the  care  of  forming  the  human  creature,  which  he  doth 
by  mingling  a  little  earth  with  the  seed."—Tkevcnot. 

*  The  battle  of  CoTadonga  is  one  of  the  great  miracles  of 
Spanish  history.    It  was  asserted  for  many  centuries  without 
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The  outward  armour  and  the  bones  within 

Broken  and  bruised  and  crushed.     Echo  prolonged 

The  long  uproar :  a  silence  then  ensued, 

Through  which  the  sound  of  Deva's  stream  was  heard, 

A  lonely  voice  of  waters,  wild  and  sweet ; 

The  lingering  groan,  the  ftdntly-utter'd  prayer. 

The  louder  curses  of  despairing  death, 

Ascended  not  so  high.    Down  flrom  the  cave 

Pelayo  hastes,  the  Asturians  hasten  down. 

Fierce  and  immitigable  down  they  speed 

On  all  sides,  and  along  the  vale  of  blood 

The  avenging  sword  did  mercy's  work  that  hour. 


XXIV. 
RODERICK  AND  COUNT  JULLiN. 

Thou  hast  been  busy.  Death !  this  day,  and  yet 
But  half  thy  work  is  done ;  the  Gates  of  Hell 
Are  throng'd,  yet  twice  ten  thousand  spirits  more, 
Mlio  from  their  warm  and  healthful  tenements 
Fear  no  divorce,  must  ere  the  sun  go  down 
Enter  the  world  of  woe  I  the  Gate  of  Heaven 
Is  open  too,  and  Angels  round  the  throne 
Of  Mercy  on  their  golden  harps  this  day 
Shall  sing  the  triumphs  of  Redeeming  Love. 

There  was  a  Church  at  Cangas  dedicate 
To  that  Apostle  unto  whom  his  Lord 
Had  given  the  keys ;  a  humble  edifice. 
Whose  rude  and  time-worn  structure  suited  well 
That  vale  among  the  mountains.     Its  low  roof 
With  stone  plants  and  with  moss  was  overgrown. 
Short  fern,  and  richer  weeds  which  from  the  eaves 
Hung  their  long  tresses  down.  White  lichens  clothed 
The  sides,  save  where  the  ivy  spread,  which  bower'd 
The  porch,  and  clustering  round  the  pointed  wall. 
Wherein  two  bells,  each  open  to  the  wind. 
Hung  side  by  side,  threaded  with  hairy  shoots 
The  double  nich  ;  and  climbing  to  the  cross, 
Wreathed  it  and  half  conceal'd  its  sacred  form 
With  bushy  tufts  luxuriant.     Here  in  the  font, . . 
Borne  hither  with  ngoicing  and  with  prayers 
Of  all  the  happy  land  who  saw  in  him 
The  lineage  of  their  ancient  Chiefs  renew*d, . . 
The  Prince  had  been  immersed  :  and  here  within 
An  oaken  galilee,  now  black  with  age, 
His  old  Iberian  ancestors  were  laid. 

Two  stately  oaks  stood  nigh,  in  the  full  growth 
Of  many  a  century.     They  had  flouritth'd  there 
Before  the  Gothic  sword  was  felt  in  Spain, 
And  when  the  ancient  sceptre  of  the  Goths 

contradiction,  and  Is  still  believed  by  the  people,  that  when 
the  Moors  attacki-d  Pelayo  In  the  care,  their  weapons  were 
turned  back  upon  themselves  ;  that  the  Virgin  Mary  appeared 
in  the  clouds ;  and  that  part  of  a  mountain  fell  upon  the  In- 
fidels, and  crushed  those  who  were  flying  from  the  destruc- 
tion. In  what  manner  that  destruction  might  have  been 
eflbctcd,  was  exemplified  upon  a  smaller  scale  in  the  Tyrol 
in  the  memorable  war  of  1809. 

Barret  sums  up  the  story  briefly,  and  in  the  true  strain  of 
Mine  Ancient :  — 

"  The  Sarr'cen  hearing  that  th*  Asturianites 
Hod  king  created,  and  stood  on  their  guard, 


Was  broken,  there  they  floorlshM  atllL  Their  boogha 

Mingled  on  high,  and  stretching  wide  around, 

Form*d  a  deep  shade,  beneath  which  canopy 

Upon  the  ground  Count  Julian's  board  was  tpmd. 

For  to  hb  daughter  he  had  left  hb  tent 

Pitch'd  for  her  usb  hard  by.     He  at  the  board 

Sate  with  his  trusted  Captains,  Gunderick, 

Felix  and  Miro,  Theudercd  and  Paul, 

Basil  and  Cottila,  and  Yirimar, 

Men  through  all  fortunes  falthfid  to  their  Lord, 

And  to  that  old  and  tried  fidelity. 

By  personal  love  and  honour  held  fn  ties 

Strong  as  religious  bonds.     As  there  they  sate. 

In  the  distant  vale  a  rising  dust  was  seen. 

And  firequent  flash  of  steel, . .  the  flying  flght 

Of  men  who,  by  a  fiery  foe  pursued. 

Put  forth  their  coursers  at  fiill  speed,  to  reach 

The  ^d  in  which  they  trust    Up  sprung  the  ChkA^ 

And  nastily  taking  helm  and  shield,  and  spear, 

Sped  to  their  post. 

Amid  the  chesnut  grores 
On  Sella's  side,  Alphonso  had  in  charge 
To  watch  the  foe ;  a  prowling  band  came  nigh, 
W^hom  with  the  ardour  of  impetuous  youth 
He  charged  and  followed  them  in  close  pumilt : 
Quick  succours  join'd  them ;  and  the  strife  grew  hot, 
Ere  Pedro  hastening  to  bring  off  his  son. 
Or  Julian  and  his  Captains, . .  bent  alike 
That  hour  to  abstain  from  combat,  (for  by  this 
Full  sure  they  deem*d  Alcahman  had  secured 
The  easy  means  of  certain  victory,) , . 
Could  reach  the  spot.     Both  thus  in  their  intent 
According,  somewhat  had  they  now  allay'd 
The  fury  of  the  fight,  though  still  spears  flew. 
And  strokes  of  sword  and  mace  were  interchuifrd. 
When  passing  through  the  troop  a  Moor  came  up 
On  errand  from  the  Chief,  to  Julian  sent ; 
A  fatal  errand  fktally  perform'd 
For  Julian,  for  the  Chief,  and  for  himself. 
And  all  that  host  of  Musselmen  he  brought ; 
For  while  with  well-dissembled  words  he  lured 
The  warrior's  ear,  the  dexterous  ruffian  mark*d 
The  favouring  moment  and  unguarded  place. 
And  plunged  a  javelin  in  his  side.     The  Count 
Fell,  but  in  falling  called  to  Cottila, 
Treachery !  the  Moor !  the  Moor ! .  .  He  too  on  whom 
He  called  had  seen  the  blow  from  whence  it  came. 
And  seized  the  murderer.     Biiscreant !  he  exdaimU 
Who  set  thee  on  ?     The  Musselman,  wha  saw 
His  secret  purpose  baffled,  undismayed. 
Replies,  What  I  have  done  is  authorised ; 
To  punish  treachery  and  prevent  worse  ill 
Orpas  and  Abulcacem  sent  me  here; 
The  service  of  the  Caliph  and  the  Faith 

Sends  multitudes  of  Mohametized  knigbtt 

To  rouse  them  out  their  rocks,  and  force  thdr  ward. 

Pelagius,  bearing  of  this  enterprise. 

Prepares  his  petty  power  on  Ausere  mount ; 

Alchameh  comes  with  Zarzen  multiplies. 

Meaning  Pelagius*  forces  to  dismount. 

To  blows  they  come :  but  lo ;  a  stroke  divine. 

The  Ibor,  few,  beats  numbrous  Sarracene, 

Two  myriads  with  Alahomet  went  to  dln« 

In  Farca's  park." 


Bequired  the  blow. 

The  Prophet  and  the  Fiend 
Reward  thee  then  I  cried  Cottila;  meantime 
Take  thou  from  me  thy  proper  earthly  meed ; 
Villain  I . .  and  lifting  as  he  spake  the  sword. 
He  smote  him  on  the  neck :  the  trenchant  blade 
Through  vein  and  artery  pass'd  and  yielding  bone ; 
And  on  the  shoulder,  as  the  assassin  dropt. 
His  head  half-severed  fell.     The  curse  of  God 
Fall  on  the  Caliph  and  the  Faith  and  thee  I 
Stamping  for  anguish,  Cottila  pursued ; 
AfHcan  dogs,  thus  is  it  ye  requite 
Our  services?  . .  But  dearly  shall  ye  pay 
For  this  day's  work ! . .  O  Fellow-soldiers,  here. 
Stretching  his  hands  toward  the  host,  he  cried. 
Behold  your  noble  leader  basely  slain ! 
He  who  for  twenty  years  hath  led  us  forth 
To  war,  and  brought  us  home  with  victory. 
Here  he  lies  foully  murdered, . .  by  the  Moors, .  . 
Those  whom  he  trusted,  whom  he  served  so  well ! 
Our  turn  is  next !  but  neither  will  we  wait 
Idly,  nor  tamely  fall ! 

Amid  the  grief. 
Tumult,  and  rage,  of  those  who  gather'd  round. 
When  Julian  could  be  heard,  I  have  yet  life. 
He  said,  for  vengeance.     Yirimar,  speed  thou 
To  yonder  Mountaineers,  and  tell  their  Chieft 
That  Julian's  veteran  army  joins  this  day 
Pelayo's  standard  !     The  command  devolves 
On  Gunderick.     Fellow-soldiers,  who  so  well 
Redress'd  the  wrongs  of  your  old  General, 
Te  will  not  let  this  death  go  unrevenged ! .  . 
Tears  then  were  seen  on  many  an  iron  cheek, 
And  groans  were  heard  fh)m  many  a  resolute  heart. 
And  vows  with  imprecations  mix'd  went  forth. 
And  curses  check'd  by  sobs.     Bear  me  apart. 
Said  Julian,  with  a  faint  and  painful  voice, 
And  let  me  see  my  daughter  ere  I  die. 

Scarce  had  he  spoken  when  the  pitying  throng 
Divide  before  her.     Eagerly  she  came ; 
A  deep  and  fearfUl  lustre  in  her  eye, 
A  look  of  settled  woe, . .  pale,  deadly  pale, 
Tet  to  no  lamentations  giving  way. 
Nor  tears  nor  groans; .  .  within  her  breaking  heart 
She  bore  the  grief,  and  kneeling  solemnly 
Beside  him,  raised  her  aweful  hands  to  heaven. 
And  cried.  Lord  God  I  be  with  him  in  this  hour  I 
Two  things  have  I  to  think  of,  O  my  child. 
Vengeance  and  thee ;  said  Julian.     For  the  first 
I  have  provided :  what  remains  of  life 
As  best  may  comfort  thee  may  so  be  best 
Employed  ;  let  me  be  borne  within  the  church. 
And  thou,  with  that  good  man  who  follows  thee, 
Attend  me  there. 

Thus  when  Florinda  heard 
Her  father  speak,  a  gleam  of  heavenly  joy 
Shone  through  the  anguish  of  her  countenance. 
O  gracious  God,  she  cried,  my  prayers  are  heard ; 
Now  let  me  die  I .  .  They  raised  him  from  the  earth ; 
He,  knitting  as  they  lifted  him  his  brow, 
Drew  in  through  open  lips  and  teeth  firm-closed 
His  painful  breath,  and  on  the  lance  laid  hand. 
Lest  its  long  shaft  should  shake  the  mortal  wound. 

>  It  is  now  admitted  by  the  best  informed  of  the  Romish 


Gently  his  men  with  slow  and  steady  step 

Their  suffering  burthen  bore,  and  in  the  Church 

Before  the  altar  laid  him  down,  his  head 

Upon  Florinda's  knees.  . . .  Now,  friends,  said  he, 

FarewelL     I  ever  hoped  to  meet  my  death 

Among  ye,  like  a  soldier, . .  but  not  thus  I 

Go,  join  the  Asturians ;  and  in  after  years. 

When  of  your  old  commander  ye  shall  talk, 

How  well  he  loved  his  followers,  what  he  was 

In  battle,  and  how  basely  he  was  slain. 

Let  not  the  tale  its  fit  completion  lack. 

But  say  how  bravely  was  his  death  revenged. 

Vengeance  I  in  that  good  word  doth  Julian  make 

His  testament ;  your  faithful  swords  must  give 

The  will  its  full  performance.     Leave  me  now, 

I  have  done  with  worldly  things.  Comrades,  &iewell. 

And  love  my  memory  I 

They  with  copious  tears 
Of  burning  anger,  grief  exasperating 
Their  rage,  and  fdry  giving  force  to  grief, 
Hasten'd  to  form  their  ranks  against  the  Moors. 
Julian  meantime  toward  the  altar  tum'd 
His  Unguid  eyes :  That  Image,  is  it  not 
St  Peter,  he  inquired,  he  who  denied 
His  Lord  and  was  forgiven? . .  Boderick  rcjoin'd. 
It  is  the  Apostle ;  and  may  that  same  Lord, 
O  Julian,  to  thy  soul's  salvation  bless 
The  seasonable  thought ! 

The  dying  Count 
Then  fix'd  upon  the  Goth  his  earnest  eyes. 
No  time,  said  he,  is  this  for  bravery. 
As  little  for  dissemblance.     I  would  fkin 
Die  in  the  faith  wherein  my  fathers  died. 
Whereto  they  pledged  me  in  mine  infancy. . . 
A  soldier's  habits,  he  pursued,  have  steel'd 
My  spirit,  and  perhaps  I  do  not  fear 
This  passage  as  I  ought     But  if  to  feel 
That  I  have  sinn'd,  and  Anom  my  soul  renounce 
The  Impostor's  foith,  which  never  in  that  soul 
Obtain'd  a  place, ..  if  at  the  Saviour's  feet, 
Laden  with  guilt,  to  cast  myself  and  cry. 
Lord,  I  believe  I  help  thou  my  unbelief  I . . 
If  this  in  the  sincerity  of  death 
Sufiiceth, . .  Father,  let  me  from  thy  lips 
Receive  the  assurances  with  which  the  Church 
Doth  bless  the  dying  Christian. 

Boderick  raised 
His  eyes  to  Heaven,  and  crossing  on  his  breast 
His  open  palms.  Mysterious  are  thy  ways 
And  merciful,  O  gracious  Lord  I  he  cried. 
Who  to  this  end  hast  thus  been  pleased  to  lead 
My  wandering  steps  1  O  Father,  this  thy  son 
Hath  sinn'd  and  gone  astray :  but  hast  not  Thou 
Said,  When  the  sinner  from  his  evil  ways 
Tumeth,  that  he  shall  save  his  soul  alive. 
And  Angels  at  the  sight  r^oice  in  Heaven  ? 
Therefore  do  I,  in  thy  most  holy  name, 
Into  thy  family  receive  again 
Him  who  was  lost,  and  in  that  name  absolve 
The  Penitent ...  So  saying  on  the  head 
Of  Julian  solemnly  he  laid  his  hands. 
Then  to  the  altar  tremblingly  he  tum'd. 
And  took  the  bread,  and  breaking  it,  pursued, 
Julian  !  receive  from  me  the  Bread  of  Life  1 1 

writers  themselves,  that,  for  a  thousand  years,  no  other  but 
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In  silence  reverently  the  Count  partook 
The  reconciling  rite,  and  to  bis  lips 
Roderick  then  held  the  consecrated  cup. 

Me  too  !  exclaim'd  Florinda,  who  till  then 
Had  listen'd  speechlessly ;  Thou  Man  of  God, 
I  also  must  partake  I  The  Lord  hath  heard 
My  prayers !  one  sacrament, .  .one  hour, . .  one  grave, . . 
One  resurrection  I 

That  dread  office  done, 
Count  Julian  with  amazement  saw  the  Priest 
Kneel  down  before  him.     By  the  sacrament 
Which  we  have  here  partaken,  Roderick  cried, 
In  this  most  aweful  moment ;  by  that  hope, . . 
That  holy  faith  which  comforts  thee  In  death. 
Grant  thy  forgiveness,  Julian,  ere  thou  diest ! 
Behold  the  man  who  most  hath  ii^ured  thee  I 
Roderick,  the  wretched  Goth,  the  guilty  cause 
Of  all  thy  guilt, . .  the  unworthy  instrument 
Of  thy  redemption, . .  kneels  before  thee  here, 
And  prays  to  be  forgiven ! 

Roderick !  exclaim*d 
The  dying  Count, .  .  Roderick  ! . .  and  from  the  floor 
With  violent  effort  half  he  raised  himself ; 
The  spear  hung  heavy  in  his  side,  and  pain 
And  weakness  overcame  him,  that  he  fell 
Back  on  his  daughter's  lap.     O  Death,  cried  he, . . 
Passing  his  band  across  his  cold  damp  brow, . . 
Thou  tamest  the  strong  limb,  and  conquerest 
The  stubborn  heart !  But  yesterday  I  said 
One  Heaven  could  not  contain  mine  enemy 
And  me :  and  now  I  lift  my  dying  voice 
To  say.  Forgive  me.  Lord,  as  I  forgive 
Him  who  hath  done  the  wrong  I .  .  He  closed  his  eyes 
A  moment ;  then  with  sudden  impulse  cried, . . 
Roderick,  thy  wife  is  dead, . .  the  Church  hath  power 
To  free  thee  from  thy  vows, . .  the  broken  heart 
Might  yet  be  heal'd,  the  wrong  redress'd,  the  throne 
Rebuilt  by  that  same  hand  which  pulVd  it  down, 
And  these  cursed  Africans. .  .  Oh  for  a  month 
Of  that  waste  life  which  millions  misbestow  I . . 
His  voice  was  passionate,  and  in  his  eye 
With  glowing  animation  while  he  spake 
The  vehement  spirit  shone :  its  eflbrt  soon 
Was  pass*d,  and  painfully  with  feeble  breath 
In  slow  and  difficult  utterance  he  pursued, .  . 
Vain  hope,  if  all  the  evil  was  ordain *d, 
And  this  wide  wreck  the  will  and  work  of  Heaven, 
We  but  the  poor  occasion  !  Death  will  make 
All  clear,  and  joining  us  in  better  worlds. 
Complete  our  union  there  1  Do  for  me  now 
One  friendly  office  more :  draw  forth  the  spear. 
And  free  me  from  this  pain  ! . . .  Receive  his  soul, 
Saviour !  exclaim'd  the  Goth,  as  he  perforra'd 
The  fatal  service.     Julian  cried,  O  friend  ! .  . 
True  friend  ! .  .  and  gave  to  him  his  dying  hand. 
Then  said  he  to  Florinda,  I  go  flrst. 
Thou  followest ! .  .kiss  me,  child  ! . .  and  now  good 

night ! 
When  from  her  father's  body  she  arose, 
Her  cheek  was  flush'd,  and  in  her  eyes  there  beam'd 
A  wilder  brightness.     On  the  Goth  she  gazed 


common  or  leavened  bread  was  u»rd  in  the  Eucharist    The 
wafer  was  introduced  about  the  eleventh  century.    And  as 


While  underneath  the  emotions  of  that  hour 
Exhausted  life  gave  way.     O  God  !  she  said. 
Lifting  her  hands,  thou  hast  restored  me  all, . . 
All .  .  in  one  hour  I . .  and  round  his  neck  she  threv 
Her  arms  and  cried.  My  Roderick !  mine  in  Heaven ! 
Groaning,  he  ciasp'd  her  close,  and  in  that  act 
And  agony  her  happy  spirit  fled. 


XXV. 
RODERICK  IN  BATTLE. 

Eight  thousand  men  had  to  Asturias  march*d 

Beneath  Count  Julbm's  banner ;  the  remains 

Of  that  brave  army  which  in  AfHca 

So  well  against  the  Musselman  made  bead. 

Till  sense  of  injuries  insupportable. 

And  raging  thirst  of  vengeance,  overthrew 

Their  leader*s  noble  spirit.     To  revenge 

His  quarrel,  twice  that  number  left  their  bonei^ 

Slain  in  imnatural  battle,  on  the  field 

Of  Xeres,  when  the  sceptre  fVom  the  Goths 

By  righteous  Heaven  was  reft     Others  had  hSkn. 

Consumed  in  sieges,  alway  by  the  Moor 

To  the  front  of  war  opposed.     The  policy. 

With  whatsoever  show  of  honour  cloak*d. 

Was  gross,  and  this  surviving  band  had  oft 

At  their  carousals,  of  the  flagrant  wrong. 

Held  such  discourse  as  stirs  the  mounting  blood, 

The  common  danger  with  one  discontent 

Affecting  chicfe  and  men.     Nor  had  the  bonds 

Of  rooted  discipline  and  faith  attach*d. 

Thus  long  restraint  them,  had  they  not  known  well 

That  Julian  in  their  just  resentment  shared. 

And  fix'd  their  hopes  on  him.     Sliglit  impulse  nov   i 

Sufficed  to  make  these  fiery  martialists 

Break  forth  in  open  fury  ;  and  though  first 

Count  Pedro  listen'd  with  suspicious  ear 

To  Julian's  dying  errand,  deeming  it 

Some  new  decoy  of  treason, . .  when  he  found 

A  second  legate  follow'd  Virimar, 

And  then  a  third,  and  saw  the  turbulence 

Of  the  camp,  and  how  against  the  Moors  in  haste 

They  form'd  their  lines,  he  knew  that  Providence 

This  hour  had  for  his  country  interposed. 

And  in  such  faith  advanced  to  use  the  aid 

Thus  wondrously  ordain'd.     The  eager  ChieCi 

Hasten  to  greet  him,  Cottila  and  Paul, 

Basil  and  MIro,  Theudered,  Gunderick, 

Felix,  and  all  who  held  authority  ; 

The  zealous  services  of  their  brave  host 

They  proffer'd,  and  besought  him  instantly 

To  lead  against  the  African  their  force 

Combined,  and  in  good  hour  assail  a  foe 

Divided,  nor  for  such  attack  prepared. 

While  thus  they  communed,  Roderick  tnm  the 
church 
Came  forth,  and  seeing  Pedro,  bent  his  way 
Toward  them.     Sirs,  said  he,  the  Count  u  dead ; 


far  down  as  the  twelfth  century  the  people  were  admitted  to 
conimuuicate  in  both  kind*. 
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He  died  a  Christian,  reconciled  to  Heaven, 

In  &lth ;  and  when  his  daughter  had  received 

His  dying  breath,  her  spirit  too  took  flight 

One  sacrament,  one  death,  united  them ; 

And  I  beseech  ye,  ye  who  from  the  work 

Of  blood  which  lies  before  us  may  return, . . 

If,  as  I  think,  it  should  not  be  my  fate  . . 

That  in  one  grave  with  Christian  ceremonies 

Ye  lay  them  side  by  side.     In  Heaven  I  ween 

They  are  met  through  mercy :  . .  ill  befall  the  man 

Who  should  in  death  divide  them ! . .  Then  he  tum*d 

His  siieech  to  Pedro  in  an  under  voice  ; 

The  King,  said  he,  I  know  with  noble  mind 

Will  judge  of  the  departed  ;  Christian  like 

He  died,  and  with  a  manly  penitence : 

They  who  condemn  him  most  should  call  to  mind 

How  grievous  was  the  wrong  which  maddened  him  ; 

Be  that  remembered  in  his  history. 

And  let  no  shame  be  ofTer'd  his  remains.  > 

As  Pedro  would  have  answer'd,  a  loud  cry 
Of  menacing  imprecation  from  the  troops 
Arose ;  for  Orpas,  by  the  Moorish  Chief 
Sent  to  allay  Uie  storm  his  villainy 
Had  stirr*d,  came  hastening  on  a  milk-white  steed. 
And  at  safe  distance  having  checked  the  rein, 
Beckon'd  for  parley.     'Twas  Orelio 
On  which  he  rode,  Roderick's  own  battle-horse, 
Who  from  his  master's  hand  had  wont  to  feed. 
And  with  a  glad  docility  obey 
His  voice  femlliar.     At  the  sight  the  Goth 
Started,  and  indignation  to  his  soul 
Brought  back  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  old  times. 
Suffer  me.  Count,  he  cried,  to  answer  him. 
And  hold  these  back  the  while !  Thus  having  said. 
He  waited  no  reply,  but  as  he  was. 
Bareheaded,  in  his  weeds,  and  all  unarm'd. 
Advanced  toward  the  renegade.     Sir  Priest, 
Quoth  Orpas  as  he  came,  I  hold  no  talk 
With  thee ;  my  errand  is  with  Gunderick 
And  the  Captains  of  the  host,  to  whom  I  bring 
Such  liberal  offers  and  clear  proof.  . . 

The  Goth, 
Breaking  with  scornful  voice  his  speech,  exclaim'd, 
^liat,  could  no  steed  but  Roderick's  serve  thy  turn  ? 
I  should  have  thought  some  sleek  and  sober  mule 
Long  train'd  in  shackles  to  procession  pace. 
More  suited  to  my  lord  of  Seville's  use 
Than  this  good  war-horse, .  .  he  who  never  bore 
A  villain,  until  Orpas  cross'd  his  back ! . . . 
Wretch  I  cried  the  astonish'd  renegade,  and  stoopt. 
Foaming  with  anger,  from  the  saddle-bow 
To  reach  his  weapon.     Ere  the  hasty  hand 

1  According  to  the  Comendador  Fenuin  Nunes,  in  his 
Commentary  upon  the  Trext'tntas,  the  tomb  of  Count  Julian 
was  shown  in  his  days  about  four  leagues  from  Huesca,  at  a 
castle  called  Loarrl,  on  the  outside  of  a  church  which  was  in 
the  castle. 

s  The  Musical  Pilgrim  in  Purchas  thus  describes  the 
Leonese:.— 

**  Wymroen  in  that  land  use  no  vullen. 
But  alle  in  lether  be  the  wounden : 
And  her  hevedes  wonderly  ben  trust. 
Standing  in  her  forheved  as  a  crest. 
In  rould  clouthez  happet  alle  be  forn 
Like  to  the  prikke  of  a  M'unicom. 


Trembling  in  passion  could  perform  its  will, 
Roderick  had  seised  the  reins.     How  now,  he  cried, 
Orelio  I  old  companion, . .  my  good  horse, . . 
Off  with  this  recreant  burthen  I . . .  And  with  that 
He  raised  his  hand,  and  rear'd  and  back'd  the  steed. 
To  that  remember'd  voice  and  arm  of  power 
Obedient     Down  the  helpless  traitor  fell 
Violently  thrown,  and  Roderick  over  him 
Thrice  led  with  just  and  unrelenting  hand 
The  trampling  hoof^     Go  join  Witiaa  now, 
Where  he  lies  howling,  the  avenger  cried. 
And  tell  him  Roderick  sent  thee ! 

At  that  sight, 
Count  Julian's  soldiers  and  the  Asturian  host 
Set  up  a  shout,  a  joyful  shout,  which  rung 
Wide  through  the  welkin.     Their  exulting  cry 
With  louder  acclamation  was  renew'd, 
When  from  the  expiring  miscreant's  neck  they  saw 
That  Roderick  took  the  shield,  and  round  his  own 
Hung  it,  and  vaulted  in  the  seat.     My  horse ! 
My  noble  horse  I  he  cried,  with  flattering  hand 
Patting  his  hlgh-arch'd  neck  !  the  renegade, 
I  thank  him  for't,  hath  kept  thee  daintily ! 
Orelio,  thou  art  in  thy  beauty  still. 
Thy  pride  and  strength  I  Orelio,  my  good  hone. 
Once  more  thou  bearest  to  the  field  thy  Lord, 
He  who  so  oft  hath  fed  and  cherish'd  Uiee, 
He  for  whose  sake,  wherever  thou  wert  seen. 
Thou  wert  by  all  men  honour'd.     Once  again 
Thou  hast  thy  proper  master  1  Do  thy  part 
As  thou  wert  wont ;  and  bear  him  gloriously, 
My  beautiful  Orelio, . .  to  the  last . . . 
The  happiest  of  his  fields ! . . .  Then  he  drew  forth 
The  scymitar,  and  waving  it  aloft. 
Rode  toward  the  troops ;  its  unaccustom'd  shape 
Disliked  him ;  Reneg^e  in  all  things  !  cried 
The  Goth,  and  cast  it  ftx>m  him  ;  to  the  Chiefs 
Then  said.  If  I  have  done  ye  service  here. 
Help  me,  I  pray  you,  to  a  Spanish  sword  I 
The  trustiest  blade  that  e'er  in  Bilbilis 
Was  dipt,  would  not  to-day  be  misbestowed 
On  this  right  hand ! . .  Go  some  one,  Gunderick  cried. 
And  bring  Count  Julian's  sword.     Whoe'er  thou  art. 
The  worth  which  thou  hast  shown  avenging  him 
Entitles  thee  to  wear  it     But  thou  goest 
For  battle  unequipp'd ; . .  haste  there  and  strip 
Ton  villain  of  his  armour ! 

Late  he  spake. 
So  fast  the  Moors  came  on.     It  matters  not. 
Replied  the  Goth ;  there's  many  a  mountaineer. 
Who  in  no  better  armour  cased  this  day 
Than  his  wonted  leathern  gipion  ^,  will  be  found 
In  the  hottest  battle,  yet  bring  off  untouch'd 

And  men  have  doubelettei  Ml  schert 
Bare  legget  and  light  to  stert."— P.  1231. 

Purchas  supposes  this  rery  curious  poem  to  have  been 
written  about  200  years  before  he  published  it,  /.  e.  about 
1425.  It  is  probably  much  older.  In  entering  Castille  flrom 
EWas,  the  author  says, 

"  Now  into  Castell  schall  we  fare 
Over  the  river,  the  land  Is  bare. 
Full  of  heath  and  hunger  also. 
And  Sarasynes  GoTemouris  thereto.** 

Now  Bailajos  and  that  part  of  the  country  was  finally 
recovered  from  the  Moors  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth 
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The  unguarded  life  he  ventures . . .  Taking  then 
Count  Julian's  sword,  he  fitted  round  his  wrist 
The  chain,  and  eyeing  the  elaborate  steel 
With  stem  regard  of  joy,  The  African 
Under  unhappy  stars  was  bom,  he  cried, 
Who  tastes  thy  edge  1 . .  Make  ready  for  the  charge  t 
They  come . .  they  come  I . .  On,  brethren,  to  the  field  1 . . 
The  word  is  Vengeance  ! 

Vengeance  was  the  word ; 
From  man  to  man,  and  rank  to  rank  it  pass'd, 
By  every  heart  enforced,  by  every  voice 
Sent  forth  in  loud  defiance  of  the  foe. 
The  enemy  in  shriller  sounds  returned 
Their  Aktor  and  the  Prophet's  trusted  name. 
The  horsemen  lower'd  their  spears,  the  infimtry 
Deliberately  with  slow  and  steady  step 
Advanced;    the   bowstrings   twang'd,   and   arrows 

hiss'd. 
And  javelins  hurtled  by.     Anon  the  hosts 
Met  in  the  shock  of  battle,  horse  and  man 
Conflicting ;  shield  struck  shield,  and  sword  and  mace 
And  curtle-axe  on  helm  and  buckler  rung ; 
Armour  was  riven,  and  wounds  were  interchanged, 
And  many  a  spirit  from  its  mortal  hold 
Hurried  to  bliss  or  bale.    Well  did  the  Chiefs 
Of  Julian's  army  in  that  hour  support 
Their  old  esteem  ;  and  well  Count  Pedro  there 
Enhanced  his  former  praise ;  and  by  his  side. 
Rejoicing  like  a  bridegroom  In  the  strife, 
Alphonso  through  the  host  of  infidels 
Bore  on  his  bloody  lance  dismay  and  death. 
But  there  was  worst  confusion  and  uproar, 
There  widest  slaughter  and  dismay,  where,  proud 
Of  his  recover'd  Lord,  Orelia  plunged 
Through  thickest  ranks,  trampling  beneath  his  feet 
The  living  and  the  dead.     Where'er  he  turns 
The  Moors  divide  and  fly.     What  man  is  this, 
AppaU'd  they  say,  who  to  the  front  of  war 
Bareheaded  offers  thus  his  naked  life  ? 
Replete  with  power  he  is,  and  terrible. 
Like  some  destroying  Angel  1  Sure  his  lips 
Have  drank  of  Kaf 's  dark  fountain,  and  he  comes 
Strong  in  his  immortality  I  Fly  I  fly  1 
They  said,  this  is  no  human  foe  I . .  Nor  less 
Of  wonder  flll'd  the  Spaniards  when  they  saw 
How  flight  and  terror  went  before  his  way. 
And  slaughter  in  his  path.     Behold,  cries  one. 
With  what  command  and  knightly  ease  he  sits 
The  intrepid  steed,  and  deals  from  side  to  side 
His  dreadful  blows  1  Not  Roderick  in  his  power 


century.  Purchai  perhaps  judged  from  the  age  of  the 
manuscript,  which  may  have  been  written  about  the  time 
on  which  he  fixes,  and  the  language  modernised  by  the  tran- 
scriber. 

1  "  Fallamos  en  las  estorlas  que  aquella  ora  que  nuestro 
Sefior  Jesu  Chricto  nascio,  seyendo  media  noche,  apares9io 
una  nure  sobre  Espafia  que  dio  tan  gran  claridad,  6  tan  gran 
resplandor,  e  tan  gran  calor,  como  el  sol  en  medio  del  dia 
quando  va.  mas  apoderado  sobre  la  tierra.  E  departen  los 
sabios  e  dizen  que  seenticnde  por  aquelia  que  despues  de  Jesu 
Christo  vernie  su  mandadero  k  Espafia  i  predicar  £  los  gen- 
tiles la  ceguedad  en  que  estavan,  6  que  los  alumbrarie  con  la 
fee  de  Jesu  Chrysto,  e  aquesto  fue  San  Fabto.  Otros  de- 
parten que  en  Espafla  arie  de  nas^er  un  prin^ipe  chrystiano 
que  serie  sefior  de  todo  el  mundo,  6  valdrie  mas  por  el  todo 
el  linaje  de  los  omes,  bien  como  esclarescio  toda  la  tierra  por 


Bestrode  with  sach  command  and  miyesty 
That  noble  war-horse.     His  loose  robe  this  diy 
Is  death's  black  banner,  shaking  from  its  folds 
Dismay  and  ruin.     Of  no  mortal  mould 
Is  he  who  in  that  garb  of  peace  affironts 
Whole  hosts,  and  sees  them  scatter  where  he  torai! 
Auspicious  Heaven  beholds  us,  and  some  Saint 
RevisiU  earth  I 

Ay,  cries  another.  Heaven 
Hath  ever  with  especial  bounty  blest 
Above  all  other  lands  its  favour'd  Spain ; 
Chusing  her  children  forth  fh>m  all  mankfad 
Fov  its  peculiar  people,  as  of  yore 
Abraham's  ungrateful  race  beneath  the  Law. 
Who  knows  not  how  on  that  most  holy  night 
When  peace  on  Earth  by  Angels  was  prodaim'd. 
The  light  which  o'er  the  flelds  of  Bethlehem  fboat, 
Irradiated  whole  SpaUi  ?  i  not  just  display'd. 
As  to  the  Shepherds,  and  again  withdrawn ; 
All  the  long  winter  hours  fh>m  eve  till  mora 
Her  forests  and  her  mountains  and  her  plains, 
Her  hills  and  valleys  were  embathed  In  light, 
A  light  which  came  not  fh>m  the  sun  or  mooa 
Or  stars,  by  secondary  powers  dispensed. 
But  from  the  fountain -springs  the  Light  of  Uglit 
Effluent.    And  wherefore  should  we  not  beUcve 
That  this  may  be  some  Saint  or  Angel,  chaigcd 
To  lead  us  to  miraculous  victory  ? 
Hath  not  the  Virgin  Mother  oftentimei 
Descending,  clothed  in  glory,  sanctified 
With  feet  adorable  our  happy  soil  ?  . . . 
Mark'd  ye  not,  said  another,  how  he  cast 
In  wrath  the  unhallow'd  scymitar  away. 
And  called  for  Christian  weapon  ?  Oh  be  sore 
This  is  the  aid  of  Heaven  1  On,  comrades,  oo  1 
A  miracle  to-day  is  wrought  for  Spain  1 
Victory  and  Vengeance  1  Hew  the  miscTtanti  ian, 
And  spare  not  I  hew  them  down  in  sacrifice ! 
God  is  with  usi  his  Saints  are  hi  the  fleldl 
Victory  I  miraculous  Victory  1 

Thus  they 
Inflamed  with  wild  belief  the  keen  desire 
Of  vengeance  on  their  enemies  abhorr'd. 
The  Moorish  chief,  meantime,  o'erlook'd  the  fight 
From  an  eminence,  and  cursed  the  renegade 
Whose  counsels  sorting  to  such  ill  efiWrt 
Had  brought  this  danger  on.     Lo,  fhm  the  East 
Comes  fresh  alarm  I  a  few  poor  fugitives 
Well-nigh  with  fear  exanimate  came  up^ 
From  Covadonga  flying,  and  the 


la  claridad  de  aquella  nave  en  quanto  dIa  duro.**— Corsaies 
General.  f.71. 

A  more  extraordinary  example  of  the  divine  favour  tonHi 
Spain  is  triumphantly  brooght  forward  by  Fraadaco  dcTlis. 
**  Our  Lord  God/'  says  he,  "  baa  been  pleased  to  pRSsnt 
these  kingdoms  in  the  purity  ci  the  Faith,  like  a  i&mltM 
Paradise,  by  means  <tf  the  Cherubim  of  the  Holy  OAci. 
which  with  its  sword  of  fire  has  defended  the  cBlra» 
through  the  merits  and  patronage  of  the  moat  serene  Xix^ 
Mary  the  Mother  of  God."—"  Ha  sido  servido  maestro  ScBsr 
Dios  conservar  ntos  reynos  de  Espafia  en  la  eotensa  ds  U 
Fe,  como  i  un  Parayso  terreoal,  mcdiaote  d  Cbcrobia  M 
Santo  Officio,  que  con  su  espada  de  Aa^o  las  ha  defrndido  h 
entrada  por  los  meritM  y  patroctado  de  la  •efcaissiaia  Vb|<B 
Maria  Madre  de  Dlos."— Des.  4e  TWoto,  1. 1,  e.  S^ 

This  passage  is  truly  and  lameatahty  dharaetaciilk. 
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Of  that  destruction,  scarce  with  breath  to  tell 

Their  dreadful  tale.     When  Abulcacem  heard. 

Stricken  with  horror,  like  a  man  bereft 

Of  sense,  he  stood.     O  Prophet,  he  exclaim*d, 

A  hard  and  cruel  fortune  bast  thou  brought 

This  day  upon  thy  servant !  Must  I  then 

Here  with  disgrace  and  ruin  close  a  life 

Of  glorious  deeds  ?  But  how  should  man  resist 

Fate's  irreversible  decrees,  or  why 

Murmur  at  what  must  be  7  They  who  survive 

May  mourn  the  evil  which  this  day  begins : 

My  part  will  soon  be  done  I . .  Orief  then  gave  way 

To  rage,  and  cursing  Ouisla,  he  pursued, 

Oh  that  that  treacherous  woman  were  but  here  ! 

It  were  a  consolation  to  give  her 

The  evil  death  she  merits ! 

That  reward 
She  hath  had,  a  Moor  replied.    For  when  we  reach'd 
The  entrance  of  the  vale,  it  was  her  choice 
There  in  the  fiuthest  dwellings  to  be  left, 
Lest  she  should  see  her  brother's  face ;  but  thence 
We  found  her  flying  at  the  overthrow. 
And  visiting  the  treason  on  her  head. 
Pierced  her  with  wounds. . .  Poor  vengeance  for  a  host 
Destroyed !  said  Abulcacem  in  his  souL 
Howbeit,  resolving  to  the  last  to  do 
His  office,  he  roused  up  his  spirit.     Go, 
Strike  off  Count  Eudon's  head  !  he  cried ;  the  fear 
Which  brought  him  to  our  camp  will  bring  him  else 
In  arms  against  us  now ;  For  SIslbert 
And  Ebba,  he  continued  thus  in  thought. 
Their  uncle's  flEite  for  ever  bars  all  plots 
Of  treason  on  their  part ;  no  hope  have  they 
Of  safety  but  with  us.     He  call'd  them  then 
With  chosen  troops  to  join  him  in  the  fh>nt 
Of  batUe,  that  by  bravely  making  head. 
Retreat  might  now  be  won.     Then  fiercer  raged 
The  conflict,  and  more  frequent  cries  of  death. 
Mingling  with  imprecations  and  with  prayers. 
Rose  through  the  din  of  war. 

By  this  the  blood 
Mliich  Deva  down  her  fiital  channel  pour'd. 
Purpling  Pionia's  course,  had  reach'd  and  stain'd 
The  wider  stream  of  Selhu     Soon  far  off 
The  frequent  glance  of  spears  and  gleam  of  arms 
Were  seen,  which  sparkled  to  the  westering  orb, 
Where  down  the  vale  impatient  to  complete 
The  glorious  work  so  well  that  day  begun, 
Pelayo  led  his  troops.     On  foot  they  came. 
Chieftains  and  men  alike ;  the  Oaken  Cross  ^ 
Triumphant  borne  on  high,  precedes  their  march, 

>  The  oaken  cro»i  which  Pelqro  bore  in  battle  ii  said  to 
have  been  preienred  at  Oriedo  in  the  Camara  Santa  in  com- 
pany  with  that  which  the  angels  made  for  Alfonso  the  Great, 
concerning  which  Monties  delivers  a  careful  opinion,  how 
moch  of  it  wai  made  bj  the  angels,  and  how  much  has  been 
human  workmanship.  The  people  of  Cangas,  not  willing 
that  Pelayo's  cross  should  be  in  any  thing  inferior  to  his 
successor's,  insist  tliat  it  fell  from  Hearen.  Morales  however 
says,  it  is  more  certain  that  the  king  had  it  made  to  go  out 
with  it  to  battle  at  Coradonga.  It  was  covered  with  gold  and 
enamel  in  the  year  906 ;  when  Morales  wrote,  it  was  in  fine 
preservation,  and  doubtless  so  continued  till  the  present  gene- 
ration. Upon  the  top  branch  of  the  cross  there  was  this  in- 
scription :  **  Susceptum  placide  mmneat  hoc  in  honore  Del, 
quod  oflbrunt  famuli  Christi  Adefonsus  Frinceps  et  Scemena 


And  brood  and  bright  the  argent  banner  shone. 

Roderick,  who  dealing  death  firom  side  to  side, 

Had  through  the  Moorish  army  now  made  way. 

Beheld  it  flash,  and  judging  well  what  aid 

Approach'd,  with  sudden  impulse  that  way  rode. 

To  tell  of  what  had  pass'd, . .  lest  in  the  strife 

They  should  engage  with  Julian's  men,  and  mar 

The  mighty  consummation.     One  ran  on 

To  meet  him  fleet  of  foot,  and  having  given 

His  tale  to  this  swift  messenger,  the  Goth 

Halted  awhile  to  let  Orelio  breathe. 

Siverian,  quoth  Pelayo,  if  mine  eyes 

Deceive  me  not,  yon  horse,  whose  reeking  sides 

Are  red  with  slaughter,  is  the  same  on  whom 

The  iqK)8tate  Orpas  in  his  vauntery 

Wont  to  parade  the  streets  of  Cordoba. 

But  thou  shouidst  know  him  best ;  regard  him  well : 

Is't  not  Orelio? 

Eitiier  it  is  he. 
The  old  man  replied,  or  one  so  like  to  him. 
Whom  all  thought  nuitchless,  that  similitude 
Would  be  the  greater  wonder.     But  behold. 
What  man  b  he  who  in  that  disarray 
Doth  with  such  power  and  miu^ty  bestride 
The  noble  steed,  as  if  he  felt  himself 
In  his  own  proper  seat  ?    Look  how  he  leans 
To  cherish  him ;  and  how  the  gallant  horse 
Curves  up  his  stately  neck,  and  bends  his  head, 
As  if  again  to  court  that  gentie  touch. 
And  answer  to  the  voice  which  praises  him. 
Can  it  be  Maccabee  ?  rcjoin'd  the  King, 
Or  are  the  secret  wishes  of  my  soul 
Indeed  ftilflll'd,  and  hath  the  grave  given  up 
Its  dead  ?  . .  So  saying,  on  the  old  man  he  tum'd 
Eyes  fiill  of  wide  astonishment,  which  told 
The  incipient  thought  that  for  incredible 
He  spake  no  fkrther.     But  enough  had  pass'd. 
For  old  Siverian  started  at  the  words 
Like  one  who  sees  a  spectre,  and  exdaim'd. 
Blind  that  I  was  to  know  him  not  till  now ! 
My  Master,  O  my  Master  ! 

He  meantime 
With  easy  pace  moved  on  to  meet  their  march. 
King,  to  Pelayo,  he  began  this  day 
By  means  scarce  less  than  miracle,  thy  throne 
Is  stablish'd,  and  the  wrongs  of  Spain  revenged. 
Orpas  the  accursed,  upon  yonder  field 
Lies  ready  for  the  ravens.     By  the  Moors 
Treacherously  slain.  Count  Julian  will  be  found 
Before  Saint  Peter's  altar ;  tmto  him 
Grace  was  vouchsafed ;  and  by  that  holy  power 

Regina."  On  the  right  arm,  "Qulsquis  auferre  hsec  donaria 
nostra  presumpserit,  fulmine  divino  intercat  ipse.'*  On  the 
left,  *'  Hoc  opus  perfectura  est,  concessum  est  Sancto  Salva- 
tori  Ovetensis  Scdis.  Hoc  signo  tuetur  plus,  hoc  signo  via- 
citur  inimicus.**  On  the  foot,  "  Et  operatum  est  in  Ca»- 
tello  Oauzon  anno  Regnl  nostri  XVII  discurrente  Bra 
DCCCCXLVI." 

"  There  U  no  other  tesUmony,"  says  Morales,  **  that  this 
is  tlie  cross  of  King  Don  Pelayo,  than  tradition  handed  down 
from  one  age  to  another.  I  wish  the  king  had  stated  that  it 
was  so  in  his  inscription,  and  I  even  think  he  would  not  have 
been  silent  upon  this  point,  unless  he  had  wished  to  imitate 
Alonso  el  Casto,  who,  in  like  manner,  says  nothing  concern- 
ing  the  Angels  upon  his  cross."  This  passage  is  very  cha- 
racteristic of  good  old  Ambrotlo. 
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Which  at  Yisonia  from  the  Primate's  hand 

Of  his  own  proper  act  to  me  was  given. 

Unworthy  as  I  am, . .  yet  sure  I  think 

Not  without  mystery  as  the  event  hath  shown, . . 

Did  I  accept  Count  Julian's  penitence, 

And  reconcile  the  dying  man  to  Heaven. 

Beside  him  hath  his  daughter  fallen  asleep; 

Deal  honourably  -with  his  remains,  and  let 

One  grave  with  Christian  rites  receive  them  both. 

Is  it  not  written  that  as  the  Tree  falls 

So  it  shall  lie  ? 

In  this  and  all  things  else, 
Pelayo  answer'd,  looking  wistfully 
Upon  the  Goth,  thy  pleasure  shall  be  done. 
Then  Roderick  saw  that  he  was  known,  and  tum'd 
His  head  away  in  silence.     But  the  old  man 
Laid  hold  upon  his  bridle,  and  look'd  up 
In  his  master's  fiice,  weeping  and  silently. 
Thereat  the  Goth  with  fervent  pressure  took 
His  hand,  and  bending  down  toward  him,  said, 
My  good  Siverian,  go  not  thou  this  day 
To  war !  I  charge  thee  keep  thyself  from  harm  ! 
Thou  art  past  the  age  for  battles,  and  with  whom 
Hereafter  should  thy  mistress  talk  of  me 
If  thou  wert  gone  ?  .  .  Thou  se^t  I  am  imarm'd ; 
Thus  disarray'd  as  thou  bcholdest  me. 
Clean  through  yon  miscreant  army  have  I  cut 
My  way  unhurt ;  but  being  once  by  Heaven 
Preserved,  I  would  not  perish  with  the  guilt 
Of  having  wilfully  provoked  my  death. 
Give  roe  thy  helmet  and  thy  cuirass ! . .  nay,  • 
Thou  wert  not  wont  to  let  me  ask  in  vain, 
Nor  to  gainsay  me  when  my  will  was  known ! 
To  thee  methinks  I  should  be  still  the  King. 

Thus  saying,  they  withdrew  a  little  way 
Within  the  trees.     Roderick  alighted  there. 
And  in  the  old  man's  armour  dight  himself. 
Dost  thou  not  marvel  by  what  wondrous  chance. 
Said  he,  Orello  to  his  master's  hand 
Hath  been  restored  ?     I  found  the  renegade 
Of  Seville  on  his  back,  and  hurl'd  him  down 
Headlong  to  the  earth.     The  noble  animal 
Rcgoicingly  obey'd  my  hand  to  shake 
His  recreant  burthen  off,  and  trample  out 
The  life  which  once  I  spared  in  evil  hour. 
Now  let  me  meet  Witiia's  viperous  sons 
In  yonder  field,  and  then  I  may  go  rest 
Jn  peace, .  .  my  work  is  done  I 

And  nobly  done ! 
Exclaim'd  the  old  man.    Oh  !  thou  art  greater  now 
Than  in  that  glorious  hour  of  victory 
When  grovelling  in  the  dust  Witiza  lay, 
The  prisoner  of  thy  hand ! . .  Roderick  replied, 
O  good  Siverian,  happier  victory 
Thy  son  hath  now  achieved  ! .  .  the  victory 
Over  the  world,  his  sins,  and  his  despair. 
If  on  the  field  my  body  should  be  found. 
See  it,  I  charge  thee,  laid  in  Julian's  grave. 
And  let  no  idle  ear  be  told  for  whom 
Thou  moumest.     Thou  wilt  use  Orelio 
As  doth  beseem  the  steed  which  hath  so  oft 
Carried  a  King  to  battle ; . .  he  hath  done 
Good  service  for  his  rightful  Lord  to-day. 
And  better  yet  must  do.     Siverian,  now 
Farewell  I    I  think  we  shall  not  meet  aguin 


Till  it  be  in  that  worid  where  never  change 
Is  known,  and  they  who  love  shall  part  no  more. 
Commend  me  to  my  mother*8  prayers,  and  say 
That  never  man  ei\joy'd  a  heavenlier  peace 
Than  Roderick  at  this  hour.     O  Osdthful  friend. 
How  dear  thou  art  to  me  these  tears  may  tell  I 

With  that  he  fell  upon  the  old  maii^i  neck ; 
Then  vaulted  in  the  saddle,  gave  the  reins, 
And  soon  rqoin'd  the  host    On,  comrades,  on ! 
Victory  and  Vengeance  1  he  exclaim*d,  and  took 
The  lead  on  that  good  charger,  he  alone 
Horsed  for  the  onset    They  with  one  consent 
Gave  all  their  voices  to  the  inspiring  cry. 
Victory  and  Vengeance  I  and  the  hills  and  rocks 
Caught  the  prophetic  shout  and  roird  it  roond. 
Count  Pedro's  people  heard  amid  the  heat 
Of  battle,  and  retum'd  the  glad  acclaim. 
The  astonish'd  Musselmen,  on  all  sides  charged. 
Hear  that  tremendous  cry ;  yet  manftilly 
They  stood,  and  every  where  with  gallant  finont 
Opposed  in  fkir  array  the  shock  of  war. 
Desperately  they  fought,  like  men  expert  in  ami. 
And  knowing  that  no  safety  could  be  found. 
Save  from  their  own  right  hands.    No  former  dqr 
Of  all  his  long  career  had  seen  their  chief 
Approved  so  well ;  nor  had  Witiza's  sons 
Ever  before  this  hour  achieved  in  fight 
Such  feats  of  resolute  valour.    Sisibert 
Beheld  Pelayo  in  the  field  afoot. 
And  twice  essay'd  beneath  his  hor8e*s  feet 
To  thrust  him  down.    Twice  did  the  Prince  evsde 
The  shock,  and  twice  upon  his  shield  received 
The  fratricidal  sword.     Tempt  me  no  more. 
Son  of  Witiza,  cried  the  indignant  chief. 
Lest  I  forget  what  mother  gave  thee  birth  ! 
Go  meet  thy  death  from  any  hand  but  mine  I 
He  said,  and  tum'd  aside.    Fitliest  finom  me ! 
Exclaim'd  a  dreadful  voice,  as  through  the  throng 
Orelio  forced  his  way ;  fitliest  fh>m  me 
Receive  the  rightful  death  too  long  withheld  I 
'Tis  Roderick  strikes  the  blow !    And  as  he  spoke. 
Upon  the  traitor's  shoulder  fierce  he  drove 
The  weapon,  well-bestow'd.     He  in  the  seat 
Totter'd  and  fell.    Tha-Avenger  hastened  on 
In  search  of  Ebba ;  and  in  the  heat  of  fight 
Rejoicing  and  forgetAil  of  all  else. 
Set  up  his  cry  as  he  was  wont  in  youth, 
Roderick  the  Goth ! ...  his  war-cry  known  so  wdL 
Pelayo  eagerly  took  up  the  word. 
And  shouted  out  his  kinsman's  name  beloved, 
Roderick  the  Goth  I   Roderick  and  Victory ! 
Roderick  and  Vengeance  I    Odoar  gave  it  forth ; 
Urban  repeated  it,  and  through  his  ranks 
Count  Pedro  sent  the  cry.     Not  fh>m  the  field 
Of  his  great  victory,  when  Witiza  fell. 
With  louder  acclamations  had  that  name 
Been  borne  abroad  upon  the  winds  of  heaven. 
The  unreflecting  throng,  who  yesterday. 
If  it  had  pass'd  their  lips,  would  with  a  curse 
Have  clogg'd  it,  echoed  it  as  if  it  came 
From  some  celestial  voice  in  the  air,  reveal'd 
To  be  the  certain  pledge  of  all  their  hopes. 
Roderick  the  Goth  I  Roderick  and  Victory  I 
Roderick  and  Vengeance  I    O'er  the  field  it  spmd. 
All  hearts  and  tongues  uniting  in  the  cry ; 
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Mountains  and  rocks  and  vales  re-echoed  round ; 
And  he,  rqoicing  in  his  strength,  rode  on. 
Laying  on  the  Moors  with  that  good  sword,  and  smote. 
And  overthrew,  and  scattered,  and  destroy'd. 
And  trampled  down  ;  and  still  at  every  blow 
Exultingly  he  sent  the  war-cry  forth, 
Roderick  the  Goth  !  Roderick  and  Victory  I 
Roderick  and  Vengeance  I 

Thus  he  made  his  way, 
Smiting  and  slaying  through  the  astonish*d  ranks. 
Tin  he  beheld,  where  on  a  fiery  barb, 
Ebba,  performing  well  a  soldier's  part. 
Dealt  to  the  right  and  left  his  deadly  blows. 
With  mutual  m^  they  met.     The  renegade 
Displays  a  scymitar,  the  splendid  gift: 
Of  Walid  from  Damascus  sent ;  its  hilt 
£mboss*d  with  gems,  its  blade  of  perfect  steel, 
THiich,  like  a  mirror  sparkling  to  the  sun  t 
With  dazzling  splendour,  flash'd.  The  Goth  ottjects 
His  shield,  and  on  its  rim  received  the  edge 
Driven  from  its  aim  aside,  and  of  its  force 
Diminished.    Many  a  frustrate  stroke  was  dealt 
On  either  part,  and  many  a  foin  and  thrust 
Aim*d  and  rebated ;  many  a  deadly  blow. 
Straight,  or  reverse,  delivered  and  repell'd. 
Roderick  at  length  with  better  speed  hath  reach*d 
The  apostate's  turban,  and  through  all  its  folds 
The  true  Cantabrian  weapon  making  way 
Attained  his  forehead.  Wretch  !  the  avenger  cried. 
It  comes  from  Roderick's  hand  !  Roderick  the  Goth, 
Who  spared,  who  trusted  thee,  and  was  betray'd  I 
Go  tell  thy  father  now  how  thou  hast  sped 
With  all  thy  treasons  !    Saying  thus  he  seized 
The  miserable,  who,  blinded  now  with  blood, 
Reel'd  in  the  saddle ;  and  with  sidelong  step 
Backing  Orello,  drew  him  to  the  ground. 
He  shrieking,  as  beneath  the  horse's  feet 
He  fell,  forgot  his  late-learnt  creed,  and  called 
On  Mary's  name.    The  dreadfUl  Goth  passed  on. 
Still  plunging  through  the  thickest  war,  and  still 
Scattering,  where'er  he  tum'd,  the  affrighted  ranks. 

O  who  could  tell  what  deeds  were  wrought  that  day ; 
Or  who  endure  to  hear  the  tale  of  rage,' 
Hatred,  and  madness,  and  despair,  and  fear, 
Horror,  and  wounds,  and  agohy,  and  death. 
The  cries,  the  blasphemies,  the  shrieks,  and  groans, 
And  prayers,  which  mingled  with  the  din  of  arms 
In  one  wild  uproar  of  terrific  sounds ; 


I  The  Damascus  blades  are  lo  highly  polished,  that  when 
any  one  wants  to  arrange  his  turban,  he  uses  his  scymitar 
for  a  looking-glass. — Le  Brocquiere^  p.  138. 

>  I  have  nowhere  seen  a  more  curious  description  of  a 
battle  between  Christians  and  Saracens  than  In  Barret's 
manuscript :  — 

**  The  forlorn  Christian  troops  Moon*d  troops  encharge, 
The  Mooned  troops  requite  them  with  the  like ; 
Whilst  Grecian  lance  cracks  (thundering)  Parthian  targe, 
Parth*s  flame-flash  arrow  Grecian  through  doth  prick : 
And  whilst  that  Median  scymetar  unllmbs 
The  Christian  knight,  doth  Christian  curtle-axe 
Uuhead  the  Median  horsemen ;  whilst  here  dims 
The  Pagan's  goggling-eyes  by  Greekish  axe. 
The  Greek  unhorsed  lies  by  Persian  push, 
And  both  all  rageful  grapple  on  the  ground. 


While  over  all  predominant  was  heard. 
Reiterate  firom  the  conquerors  o'er  the  field, 
Roderick  the  Goth  I    Roderick  and  Victory ! 
Roderick  and  Vengeance ! . . .  Woe  for  Africa  I 
Woe  fbr  the  circumcised  !    Woe  for  the  feith 
Of  the  lying  Ishmaelite  that  hour !    The  Chiefs 
Have  fallen ;  the  Moors,  confused  and  captainless. 
And  panic-stricken,  vainly  seek  to  escape 
The  inevitable  fate.     Turn  where  they  will. 
Strong  in  his  cause,  rejoicing  in  success, 
Insatiate  at  the  banquet  of  revenge. 
The  enemy  is  there ;  look  where  they  will. 
Death  hath  environed  their  devoted  ranks : 
Fly  where  they  will,  the  avenger  and  the  sword 
Await  them, . .  wretches !  whom  the  righteous  arm 
Hath  overtaken ! . . .  Joln'd  in  bonds  of  faith 
Accurs'd,  the  most  flagitious  of  mankind 
From  all  parts  met  are  here ;  the  apostate  Greek, 
The  vicious  Syrian,  and  the  sullen  Copt, 
The  Persian  cruel  and  corrupt  of  soul. 
The  Arabian  robber,  and  the  prowling  sons 
Of  Africa,  who  from  their  thirsty  sands 
Pray  that  the  locusts  on  the  peopled  plain 
May  settle  and  prepare  their  way.s    Conjoined 
Beneath  and  impious  faith,  which  sanctifies 
To  them  all  deeds  of  wickedness  and  blood, . . 
Tea,  and  halloos  them  on, . .  here  are  they  met 
To  be  coixjoin'd  in  punishment  this  hour. 
For  plunder,  violation,  massacre. 
All  hideous,  all  unutterable  things. 
The  righteous,  the  immitigable  sword 
Exacts  due  vengeance  now  I  the  cry  of  blood 
Is  heard  :  the  measure  of  their  crimes  is  fUll ; 
Such  mercy  as  the  Moor  at  Auria  gave. 
Such  mercy  hath  he  found  this  dreadful  hour  I 

The  evening  darken'd,  but  the  avenghig  sword 
Tum'd  not  away  its  edge  till  night  had  closed 
Upon  the  field  of  blood.    The  Chieftains  then 
Blew  the  recall,  and  fipora  their  perfect  w«>rk 
Retum'd  rejoicing,  all  but  he  for  whom 
All  look'd  with  most  expectance.    He  full  sure 
Had  thought  upon  that  field  to  find  his  end 
Desired,  and  with  Florinda  in  the  grave 
Rest,  in  indissoluble  union  join'd. 
But  still  where  through  the  press  of  war  he  went 
Half-arm'd,  and  like  a  lover  seeking  death. 
The  arrows  pass'd  him  by  to  right  and  left. 
The  spear-point  pierced  him  not,  the  scymitar 


And  whilst  the  Saracen  with  furious  rush 
The  Syrian  shocks,  the  Syrian  as  round 
Down  shouldreth  Saracen  :  whilst  Babel  blade 
Sends  soul  Bysantlne  to  the  starred  cell, 
Byzantiae  pike  with  like-employed  trade. 
Packs  Babel's  spirit  posting  down  to  hell.'* 

s  *'  The  Saharawans,  or  Arabs  of  the  Desert,  rejoice  to 
see  the  clouds  of  locusts  proceeding  towards  the  north,  anti- 
cipating thereft-om  a  general  mortality,  which  they  call  elk- 
kere,  the  good  or  the  benediction ;  for,  after  depopulating 
the  rich  plains  of  Barbary,  It  aflbrds  to  then  an  opportunity 
of  emanating  from  their  arid  recesses,  in  tie  desert,  to  pitch 
their  tents  in  the  desolated  plains,  or  aljiig  the  banks  of 
some  river.— Jadtsoj»'«  Aforooco,  p.  106. 
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Glanced  from  his  helmet ;  he,  when  he  beheld 
The  rout  complete,  saw  that  the  shield  of  Heaven 
Had  been  extended  over  him  once  more, 
And  bowed  before  its  will.     Upon  the  banks 
Of  Sella  was  Orelio  found,  his  legs 
And  flanks  incarnadined,  his  poitral  smeared 
With  froth  and  foam  and  gore,  his  silver  mane 
Sprinkled  with  blood,  which  hung  on  every  hair, 
A^rsed  like  dew-drops ;  trembling  there  he  stood 
From  the  toil  of  battle,  and  at  times  sent  forth 
His  tremulous  voice  far  echoing  loud  and  shrill, 
A  frequent  anxious  cry,  with  which  he  seem'd 


1  The  account  which  the  Romantic  Chronicle  givet  of 
Roderick  after  hit  diaappearance,  it  in  to  tlngular  a  ttrain  of 
fiction,  that  I  hare  been  tempted  to  trantlate  it.  It  strikingly 
exempliflet  the  doctrine  of  penance,  of  which  monastic  hittory 
supplies  many  instances  almost  as  extraordinary  as  this  fable. 

"  Chap.  238 How  the  King  Don  Rodrigo  Itfi  the  battle  and 

arrived  at  a  hermitage^  and  qf  that  which  b^ell  him. 
**  Now  when  the  King  Don  Rodrigo  had  escaped  from  the 
battle,  he  began  to  go  as  fast  as  he  could  upon  his  horse  along 
the  banks  of  the  Guadalete,  and  night  came  on,  and  the  horse 
began  to  fail  by  reason  of  the  many  wounds  which  he  had 
receired ;  and  as  he  went  thus  by  the  rirer  side  deploring  the 
great  ruin  which  had  come  upon  him,  he  linew  not  where  he 
was,  and  the  horse  got  into  a  quagmire,  and  when  he  was  In 
he  could  not  get  out  And  when  the  king  saw  this  he  alighted, 
and  stript  off  all  hit  rich  armt  and  the  furniture  thereof,  and 
took  off  hit  crown  from  hit  head,  and  threw  them  all  Into  the 
quagmire,  taying,  *  Of  earth  was  I  made,  and  eren  to  are  all 
my  deedt  like  unto  mud  and  mire.  Therefore  my  pomp  and 
vanity  thall  be  buried  in  thit  mud  till  it  has  ail  returned 
again  to  earth,  as  I  myself  must  do.  And  the  vile  end  which 
I  have  deserved  will  beseem  me  well,  seeing  that  1  have  been 
the  principal  cause  of  this  great  cruelty.'  And  as  he  thus 
stript  off  all  his  rich  apparel,  he  cast  the  shoes  from  his  feet, 
and  went  his  way,  and  wandered  on  towards  Portugal ;  and 
he  travelled  to  far  that  night  and  the  day  following,  that  he 
came  to  a  hermitage  near  the  tea,  where  there  wat  a  good 
man  who  had  dwelt  there  serving  God  for  full  forty  years ; 
and  now  he  was  of  great  age,  for  he  was  well  nigh  a  hundred 
years  old.  And  he  entered  Into  the  hermitage,  and  found  a 
crudftx  therein,  being  the  image  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
even  as  he  was  crucified,  and  for  the  remembrance  of  Him, 
he  bent  both  his  knees  to  the  ground,  and  claspt  his  hands, 
weeping  and  confessing  his  sins  before  God,  for  he  weened 
not  that  any  man  in  the  world  saw  or  heard  him.  And  he 
said  thus,  *  O  very  Lord,  who  by  thy  word  hast  made  all  the 
world  from  nothing  which  it  was,  and  hast  created  all  things, 
those  which  are  visible  to  men,  and  those  which  are  invisible, 
the  heavenly  as  well  as  the  earthly,  and  who  didst  incarnate 
thyself  that  thou  mightest  undergo  thy  passion  and  death,  to 
save  those  who  firmly  put  their  trust  in  thee,  giving  up  thy 
holy  ghost  fVom  thy  glorified  body  upon  the  tree  of  the  true 
cross,— and  who  didst  descend  into  Hell,  and  deliveredst  thy 
ftriends  from  thence,  and  didst  regale  them  with  the  glory  of 
Heaven :  And  afterwards  thy  holy  spirit  came  again  into  that 
most  holy  body,  which  thou  wast  pleased  to  take  upon  thee 
in  this  world ;  and,  manifesting  thyself  for  the  true  God 
which  thou  wert,  thou  didst  deign  to  abide  in  this  dark  world 
forty  days  with  their  nights,  and  then  thou  didst  ascend  into 
thy  heavenly  glory,  and  didst  enlighten  with  the  grace  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  thy  beloved  disciples.  I  beseech  thee,  O  Lord, 
that  thou  wouldst  enlighten  roe,  a  king  in  tribulation, 
wretched  and  full  of  many  sins,  and  deserving  all  evils ;  let 
not  the  soul,  which  is  thine,  and  which  cost  thee  so  dear, 
receive  the  evil  and  the  desert  of  this  abominable  flesh  ;  and 


To  call  the  master  whom  he  loved  so  well» 
And  who  had  thus  again  forsaken  him. 
Siverian's  helm  and  cuirass  on  the  grass 
Lay  near ;  and  Julian's  sword,  its  hilt  and  chain 
Clotted  with  blood ;  but  where  was  he  whose  hand 
Had  wielded  it  so  well  that  glorious  day  ? . . .  i 

Days,  months,  and  years,  and  genentions  pass'd, 
And  centuries  held  their  course,  before,  Cur  olT 
Within  a  hermitage  near  Viseu's  walls 
A  humble  tomb  was  found  s,  which  bore  inscribed 
In  ancient  characters  King  Roderick's  name. 


may  it  please  thee,  O  Lord,  after  the  downfall,  destnadioa, 
perdition,  and  desolation,  which  I,  m  miieraUe  king,  ha«t 
suffered  In  this  world,  that  my  disconsolate  soul  may  not  be 
forgotten  by  thee,  and  that  all  this  misery  may  be  bi  satii* 
faction  for  my  errors.  And  I  earnestly  beseech  thee,  O  Lod 
that  thy  grace  may  breathe  upon  me,  that  in  this  world  I  maj 
make  satisfaction  for  my  sins,  so  that  at  the  Great  Day  of 
Judgement  I  may  not  be  condemned  to  the  torments  of  bdl.* 

**  Having  said  these  words,  weeping  as  though  he  wooU 
burst,  he  remained  there  a  long  hour.  And  when  the  Hcmdt 
heard  him  say  all  this,  he  was  greatly  astonished,  and  he  wot 
unto  him.  And  when  the  King  saw  him  he  was  little  pleiscd ; 
howbelt  after  he  had  talked  with  him,  he  would  rather  bait 
found  him  there  than  have  been  restored  again  to  the  gntf 
honour  which  he  had  lost ;  for  the  Hermit  cmafoited  hia  ii 
such  wise  in  this  his  tribulation,  that  he  waa  right  wdl  cos- 
tented  ;  and  he  confessed  unto  him,  and  told  blm  aD  thsl 
concerned  him.  And  the  Hermit  said  to  him,  *  King,  dm 
Shalt  remain  In  this  hermitage,  which  is  a  remote  plaoe.  aai 
where  thou  mayst  lead  thy  life  as  long  as  it  shall  please  God. 
And  for  me,  on  the  third  day  fimm  hence,  I  shall  pass  awif 
out  of  this  world ;  and  thou  shalt  bury  me,  and  thou  shak 
take  my  garments,  and  fblfll  the  time  of  a  year  In  tliis  her- 
mitage. Take  no  thought  as  to  proTision  for  thy  support, 
for  every  Friday  thou  shalt  have  it  after  the  same  maaner  m 
I,  and  thou  shalt  so  husband  It.  that  it  may  sufllce  thee  Ibr 
the  whole  week.  That  flesh  which  hath  been  fboteied  ia 
great  delight  shall  suffer  abstinence,  lest  It  should  grov 
proud  ;  and  thou  shalt  endure  hanger  and  cold  and  thirst  In 
the  love  of  our  Lord,  that  he  may  have  coropaasiosi  vprn 
thee.  Thy  station  till  the  hour  of  sleep  must  always  be  mpoa 
that  rock,  where  there  Is  an  oratory  f^ng  the  east ;  and  Ihoa 
shalt  continue  the  service  of  God  In  such  msmner  aa  Godwfil 
direct  thee  to  do.  And  take  heed  that  thy  soul  fall  not  into 
temptation.  And  since  thou  hast  spoken  this  day  of  pnL 
tence,  to-morrow  thou  shalt  communicate  and  receive  the 
true  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  will  be  thy  pro- 
tection and  support  against  the  enemy  and  the  pertoculor. 
And  put  thou  thy  firm  trust  In  the  sign  of  the  Croos ;  mi 
thus  shalt  thou  please  thy  Saviour.* 

"  Many  other  things  the  holy  Hermit  said,  which  Biade  Ae 
King  right  Joyful  to  hear  them ;  and  there  they  oouthmed  till 
it  was  the  hour  for  sleep.  And  the  holy  Hermit  shewed  hta 
his  bed,  and  said.  When  I  shall  have  left  the  company,  tboa 
wilt  follow  the  ways  which  I  have  followed,  for  which  our 
Lord  will  have  mercy  upon  thee,  and  will  extend  hia  hmi 
over  thee,  that  thou  mayest  persevere  in  good,  and  in  Us  bdy 
service.  And  then  they  laid  down  and  slept  till  it  was  the 
hour  of  matins,  when  they  should  both  arise.  And  the  Hemlt 
awoke  him,  for  as  the  King  had  not  slept  for  a  long  time,  md 
was  moreover  full  weary,  he  would  not  have  awaked  so  soon, 
if  the  Hermit  had  not  roused  him ;  and  they  said  their  hourL 
And  when  it  was  time  the  Hermit  said  mass,  and  the  King 
heard  it  with  great  devotion,  and  communicated  vrlth  gr«^ 
contrition,  and  remained  in  prayer  for  the  space  of  two  lioars. 
And  the  hour  for  taking  food  came,  and  the  Hermit  took  a 


3  See  note  in  p.  726. 
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-  ch.  sM.  _  (y  «»«  ifc  D«fl  ™a  «  K.V  J>™  B-**"o 

■■Ch.M8._(V  .Adf  (*e/.^c  11,^11  .aUt  bKimtDom 

iup.,lkimjT^ml,aftn^,a. 

IMriio  IB  iaparl  Um/rom  Ait  rut. 

■■  Tbe  Uk  Hcmill  lald  U  him,  For  whil  reuon  tTt  (hDU 

"  King  Don  Hodrlgn  tiling  thui.  ona  dar.  between  mid- 

twtiln  Uuu  Ui*  nilo  -hich  Ihli  d«el.er  wliooi  Ihou  hut 

buriid  qipninted  fat  thee,  will  )>e  iia»tlon  for  thj  khiI.  ind 

ao  that  he  would  nut  be  knoxn.     A  nd  he  called  ai  the  dour. 

M  m*  not  well :  I  nnet  forbade  ther  ttiu  (hou  ihouIdH  hear 

and  the  King  looked  who  t(  might  be,  and  law  that  be  waa 

mw.  M  he  h«  done  1  rot  tbli  U  one  or  the  p»cl  thlngi  thit 

nun  n>r  I>ei7  diT  lee  hli  Sa.loui  and  tiort  him.      And 

miif  that  he  forlwde  ihee  to  do  thlj,  thou  nuynt  he  cnmio 

each  other.lho  falie  Hcrmll  greeted  the  Kln«.aDd  demanded 

that  ••  ho  decdrid  hii  own  uul.he  would  deceJH  lhU»  alw. 

of  bim  where  the  Ulher  wu ;  and  the  King  aoiwered.  (hat 

For  «  the  hoar  when  man  puiHh  awar  out  of  (he  world.  h> 

would  blu  thai  that  umo  hour  ihould  be  (he  end  of  all  lb* 

there  tave  hlmieU.    And  the  falie  HetmU.  when  he  hoard 

Ihli,  ina>le  lemblance  u  if  he  -ere  afflicied  with  e.ceedlog 

be  would  draw  IhH  alio.     Now  ilnre  God  baUl  Klren  Ibee 

jTiet.  and  lald.  Ho-  came  Ihl.  to  be,  for  it  !■  noi  ,«  ali 

week!  ilnce  I  came  hare  and  confeiied  mj  ilni  lo  Ihe  lather 

eeuual  and  doelilae  ate  deceitful,  and  what  Hum  oughtHl 

own, -hich  U  a  league  from  hence?     And  King  Don  Hod- 

"  Ch.  MS.  —0/  lAc  Rrjriy  intiiA  «r  King  nuJr  la  Mc  D™d. 

■howed  him  the  place  where  he  laj.     And  when  he  went 

there  he  begin  to  kin  the  earth  of  the  graie.  and  lo  make 

"  Sana  douU.  t^i  the  King,  hi  forbade  mo  no[   that  1 

to  tar  hi!  houta.    And  befbte  tlm  King  ha.1  finlihed  to  aay 

bl>,  he  came  to  blm,  and  aald,  GvA  man,  will  jou  taf  raaai  7 

iritlUii  the  Te«  i  and.  Ihtrufore.  he  »id  lo  m..  thai  In  Ihia 

hciDllafe  1  ahould  not  hear  man.  but  he  Hier  forbade  dhs 

coiifeii.    And  the  Klog  (eelnf  thai  It  wai  for  ihe  Ktrlce  of 

honboatioiK. 

the  foot  of  the  altar.     And  when  the  Uie  liermjl  tpake.  It 

appeued  that  hebadnoilnloconfril:  lor  he  began  to  relate 

nanr  great  lerHcei  which  ho  h^  done  lo  God,  ai  well  in  the 

Kimg  Dan  ihHrigo. 

life  which  he  led  ai  In  other  Ihlngt.    And  before  (he  King 

"  Tba  tklaa  HomK  aid.  Now  Ihou  thrKlf  manlfriteit  Ihal 

could  abiolte  him  be  toie  up.  and  u.bed  If  thbuti  wen.  ttulr 
for  the  niui.    And  the  King  uld  that  he  knew  not.  and  bide 

be  waa  SOI  H  wotlb;  u  a  man  •xinht  lo  be  who  lino*i  that 
thai  1  ahould  come  het».  who  tnn  laj  mail  it  1  pieaio  i  and  If 
■iiut  needi  be  nearer  to  God.  btcauM  1  know  all  which  he 

him  look,    tt  wai  now  time  that  he  ihould  go  to  bli  oratotr. 
And  the  (kite  llotmlt  aiked  hlin  that  he  ah.uild  uiiil  blm  In 
larlog  mau.  and  then  he  ihould  heat  it.    And  (he  King  Hid, 
that  K>r  notblni  In  the  world  would  he  loa<e  to  fulBI  bla 

maiLlo'uII^"lh«  hemi'ght  d™"  ihe"K  in^Cd  make 

UKh  thH  the  war  Id  which  thou  ihouldilWr.  and  Ihou  wilt 

And  he  made  a  walrrj  cloud  arlK.  ID  that  It  r;iined  hFatilf 

I  marrd  not  at  anj  thlof  which  ha>  befallen  Ihec.  for  thou 

wafi  enltce  him.  then  he  went  to  him.  and  lald.  Good  man. 

lb.  war  o(  Ih,  Hl.alion,  u^  lo  Tain  wilt  Ihou  do  all  Ihia,  fnr 
H  l>  t  Iblut  which  proOteth  nothing. 

fat  that  fou  may  be  placed  out  of  danger  In  cawi «  hith  at  all 
crated  (ha  body  of  Jeiui  ChriU.  that  you  mar  adiire  it  ereij 

day.  ilnce  jon  maj  ool  hear  mau :  and  thui  jou  may  fulIU 

your  peuanceu  a  faithful  Chriulan.    And  with  IhatbedU. 

"  Cb.  tn.—  OfOc  Srpl^  wMicM  Kitf  Dm  Bodrigi  madr  » 

peeded  blmiclf.  taylng.  In  the  culTot  upon  Uia  altat  you  will 

MrjUie  Hrrmil. 

Biid  the  Corpul  ChrUUi  when  y.iu  riie  from  henc>  go  aad 

adore  It.     When  he  had  aald  Ihii.  lie  wi'nt  hli  way.    And 

D>  to  do  befond  the  rule  which  the  hol^  tlemk  apiwlnted 

B»,  that  will  1  do  1  Ihai  In  which  mf  penance  may  be  more 

anere.  >lllln|l)  will  I  do  It.    But  In  other  nannei  1  will  no( 
uke  tli7  counHili  and  ai  Ihou  hail  lalked  enoURh  of  Ihli. 

••  Cb.  MO-llo^  d^  Holy  b-Aeif  eiirM  Kimg  D«,  Btirl^. 

laaieme,  Ihertfote. lo  mr  praretl.     And  then  the  Klnj  benl 

■■  Now  when  the  King  bad  end«l  hli  ptajen.  which  he 

bla  knee*  and  bqazi  tn  ro  on  wllti  hli  rule.     And  the  falie 

uied  to  liy  etery  day  before  he  look  hli  food,  he  taw  ■  good 

Hdimlt  when  he  iBw  Ihli,  departed,  and  rMumod  niK  again 

man  come  lowarda  him,  clad  In  white  garnienti.  and  wlih  a 

And  br  rwaaOD  thai  ha  ate  on Ir  of  Ihal  black  bread,  and  diank 

waa  not  a  man  In  the  world  who  would  haTe  known  him. 

kne«  upon  the  giound,  weeping  plenllfiilly.    AM  the  hnly 

Thui  ha  teniained  In  the  hermllnie.  thlnklni  of  no  other 

man  uld.  King,  -ho  atl  dell  tout  or  hea.wly  glory,  cnnllnue 

thing  than  to  Intplate  Ibe  metcf  o(  Cod  that  he  would  pardon 

Ibe  lerilce  which  Ihnu  art  performing  for  (he  lore  of  my  holy 

talo. 

name ,  and  take  heod  leal  Ihe  .nemy  omrtome  thee,  aa  be 
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who  many  timet  hath  OTercome  thee,  wherebj  thou  hast  oome 
to  what  thou  now  art.  And  beliere  none  of  all  those  who 
may  come  to  thee  here,  for  they  come  for  no  other  cause  but 
only  to  deceive  thee,  and  withdraw  thee  fhim  the  service  which 
thou  dost  me.  And  always  observe  the  rule  given  thee  by 
the  holy  man  whom  thou  buriedst ;  for  I  am  content  with  It, 
and  thy  soul  shall  receive  relVeshment  if  thou  observest  it. 
Come  here,  and  I  will  show  thee  how  the  Devil  thought  to 
deceive  thee,  that  thou  mightett  adore  him.  Then  the  King 
arose  and  went,  alway  upon  his  knees,  following  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God;  and  when  he  was  within  the  hermitage,  our 
Lord  spake  and  said.  Depart  f^om  hence,  thou  cursed  one, 
and  go  thy  way,  for  thou  hast  no  power  to  deceive  him  who 
continues  in  my  service.  Get  thee  to  the  infernal  pains  which 
are  suffered  by  those  who  are  in  the  ninth  torment  I  And  at 
that  hour  the  King  plainly  saw  how  from  the  ark,  which  was 
upon  the  altar,  there  went  out  a  foul  and  filthy  devil,  with 
more  than  fifty  tails  and  as  many  eyes,  who,  uttering  great 
yells,  departed  from  the  place.  And  the  King  was  greatly 
dismayed  at  the  manner  in  which  the  false  Hermit  had  de- 
ceived him.  And  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  said  to  him.  King, 
let  thy  hope  be  in  my  name,  and  I  will  alway  be  with  thee, 
so  thou  wilt  not  let  thyself  be  vanquished  by  the  enemy. 
Then  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  departed,  and  the  King  re- 
mained full  JoyAil  and  greatly  comforted,  as  if  he  had  been 
in  celestial  glory.  And  thus  he  continued  his  life  for  nearly 
two  months. 

*'  Ch.  2S0.^How  the  Devil  would  have  deceived  King  Bon 
Rodrigo  in  the  figure  of  Count  Don  Julian. 

*'  The  King  was  in  his  oratory  one  Sunday  toward  night- 
fall, just  as  the  sun  was  setting,  when  he  saw  a  man  coming 
toward  him,  clad  in  such  guise  as  is  fitting  for  one  who  follows 
arras.  And  as  he  looked  at  him,  he  saw  that  it  was  the  Count 
Don  Julian  who  approached }  and  he  saw  that  behind  him 
there  came  a  great  power  of  armed  people.  And  the  false 
Count,  when  he  drew  nigh,  made  obeisance  to  him  ;  and  the 
King  was  amazed  at  seeing  him,  for  he  knew  him  well : 
nevertheless  he  remained  still.  And  the  false  Count  came  to 
him,  and  would  have  kissed  his  hand,  but  the  King  would  not 
give  it,  neither  would  he  rise  up  from  the  oratory :  and  the 
fklse  Count  knelt  upon  the  ground  before  him,  and  said,  Sir, 
forasmuch  as  1  am  he  who  sinned  against  thee  like  a  man 
who  is  a  traitor  to  his  Lord,  and  as  I  did  it  with  great  wrath 
and  fury,  which  possessed  my  heart  through  the  strength  of 
the  Devil,  our  Lord  God  hath  had  compassion  upon  me,  and 
would  not  that  I  should  be  utterly  lost,  nor  that  Spain  should 
be  destroyed,  nor  that  thou,  sir,  shouldst  be  put  down  Troxa 
thy  great  honour  and  state,  and  the  great  lordship  which  thou 
hadsl  in  Spain.  And  he  has  shown  me,  in  a  revelation,  how 
thou  wert  here  in  this  hermitage  doing  this  great  penance 
for  thy  sins.  Wherefore  I  say  to  thee,  that  thou  shouldst  do 
Justice  upon  me,  and  take  vengeance  according  to  thy  will,  ai 
upon  one  who  deserves  it,  for  I  acknowledge  that  thou  wert 
my  lord,  and  also  the  great  treason  into  which  1  have  fallen. 
Wherefore,  sir,  1  pray  and  beseech  thee  by  the  one  only  God, 
that  thou  wilt  take  the  power  of  Spain,  which  is  there  await- 
ing thee,  and  that  thou  wilt  go  forth  to  defend  the  faith  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  suffer  not  that  poor  Spain  should 
be  utterly  destroyed,  seeing  that  thou  canst  defend  It  and 
protect  it.  And  then  Count  Julian  drew  his  sword,  and  gave 
it  to  the  King,  saying,  Sir,  take  this  my  sword,  and  with  thine 
own  hand  do  justice  upon  me,  and  take  such  vengeance  as 
thou  pleasest ;  for  I  will  suflfer  it  with  much  patience,  seeing 
1  have  sinned  against  thee.  And  the  King  was  greatly 
troubled  at  his  sight,  and  at  his  words  also,  and  knew  not 
what  he  should  do,  neither  what  he  should  say.  Howbeit, 
presently  he  called  to  mind  what  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  had 
said  to  him,  how  he  should  take  heed  lest  the  Devil  should 
subdue  him ;  and  so  he  said  nothing,  but  continued  in  his 
prayer.  And  the  false  Count  Don  Julian  said  to  him.  Sir, 
wilt  thou  not  turn  for  the  Holy  Faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  which 


Is  utterly  going  to  destruction  ?  Rise  up  and  defeod  It,  ftw  I 
bring  thee  a  fbll  great  power ;  and  thus  thoa  wtlt  serve  Ged, 
and  recover  the  honour  which  thoa  hadst  lost.  Rise  then  and 
go  forth,  and  have  pity  upon  miserable  Spain,  wbidi  is  about 
to  be  lost ;  and  have  compassion  also  upon  so  many  people 
as  are  perishing  for  want  of  a  Lord  who  shall  defend  tbcm. 
Now  all  these  words  were  only  meant  to  deceive  hhn,  for  It 
was  the  Devil  who  had  taken  the  form  of  Count  Don  JnUaa. 
and  not  the  Count  himself.    But  Che  King  could  no  loBfer 
restrain  himself  from  replying,  and  he  said.  Go  you,  Goort. 
and  defend  the  land  with  this  force  which  you  have  assembM. 
even  as  you  went  to  destroy  it  by  the  great  treason  wlilch  yea 
committed  against  me  and  againat  God.     And  even  as  yoa 
brought  the  men,  who  are  enemies  of  God  and  of  hb  Holy 
Faith,  and  led  them  Into  Spain,  so  now  thrust  them  oat  snd 
defend  It ;  for  I  will  neither  slay  you,  nor  assist  you  in  k. 
Leave  me  to  myself;  I  am  no  longer  for  the  world,  for  hoe 
I  will  do  penance  for  my  sins.    Urge  me,  therefore,  no  ssois 
with  these  reasons.    And  the  false  Count  Don  Julian  rose, 
and  went  to  the  great  company  which  he  had  brought  titare. 
and  brought  them  all  before  the  King.    And  the  King,  wbca 
he  beheld  that  great  company  of  knights,  saw  some  aasag 
them  whom  he  surely  thought  had  been  slain  in  battle.  And 
they  all  said  to  him  with  loud  voices.  Sir,  whom  wilt  thoa 
send  us,  that  we  may  take  him  for  our  King  and  Lord  to  pr»> 
tect  and  defend  us,  seeing  that  thou  wilt  not  defend  the  land, 
neither  go  with  us  ?    Wouldst  thou  give  us  thy  nepbew  tke 
Infant  Don  Sancho  ?    He  is  dead.    What  then  wouldst  Umm 
command  us  that  we  should  do?    Look  to  it  well,  ^;  it  h 
no  service  of  God  that  thou  shouldst  let  perish  so  great  a 
Christianity  as  is  every  day  perishing,  because  tboa  art  her* 
dwelling  In  this  solitude.   Look  to  it,  for  God  will  require  a 
account  at  thy  hands :  thou  hadst  the  charge  of  dcHTcBdiaf 
them,  and  thou  lettest  them  die.    And  tell  us  what  coone 
shall  we  take.    And  when  the  King  heard  these  words  be 
was  moved  to  compassion :  and  the  tears  came  Into  \i^  eyes, 
so  that  he  could  not  restrain  them  ;  and  he  was  in  snch  fttfe 
that  his  thoughts  failed  him,  and  he  was  silent,  and  aaadeno 
reply  to  any  thing  that  they  could  say.     And  all  these  eoa* 
panies  who  saw  him  complained  so  much  the  more,  and  seat 
forth  great  cries,  and  made  a  great  tumult,  and  uproar,  and 
said,  O  miserable  King,  why  wilt  thou  not  rouse  thyself  figr 
thy  own  sake,  and  for  that  of  all  thy  people  whom  thou  secst 
without  a  Lord ;  and  thou  wilt  not  even  spesdi  a  word  ts 
comfort  them,  and  tell  them  what  they  shall  do.  And  all  tfcli 
while  the  King  did  nothing  but  weep,  and  answered  then 
never  a  word.    And  when  this  vile  race  aaw  that  tbey  cooU 
not  take  him  from  thence,  and  that  he  answered  then  notbiag, 
and  that  they  could  not  overcome  him  by  whatever  they 
might  do,  they  went  forthwith  from  the  mountain  down  Inte 
a  plain,  which  was  then  made  to  appear  before  the  King,  aad 
there  they  drew  up  their  battles  In  such  guise  as  the  Kl^ 
Don  Roderigo  was  used  to  darrain  them.     And  cfk-aoon  hs 
saw  great  multitudes  of  strange  people,  who  came  fnm  the 
other  side,  and  they  began  a  battle  so  fierce  and  so  cruel,  thit 
the  King  thought  he  had  never  seen  one  like  H.    And  the 
one  party  put  the  other  to  the  worst,  and  followed  after  tbsa 
In  pursuit.    And  then  there  came  messengers  to  the  Kiof, 
telling  him  that  his  people  had  conquered,  and  bad  slaia 
many  of  the  enemy ;  but  the  King  was  confounded,  and  as  il 
were  beside  himself,  and  heeded  not,  neither  did  be  know 
what  they  said,  and  he  answered  nothing.    And  then  tiMyaO 
went  away,  and  seemed  to  the  King  that  the  one  weee  pur- 
suing the  others,  and  this  continued  till  the  first  crowing  of 
the  cock.    And  the  King  recovered  his  senses ;  howtoeic  be 
knew  not  whether  It  was  a  vision,  or  if  it  had  Indeed  hi^ 
pened ;  but  he  called  to  mind  that  he  had  not  complsled 
the  prayers  which   he   made  every  day;  and    be   bcfm 
them  again  and  finished  them.    And  when  he  had  flnisiMd, 
great   part  of  the  night  was  past,  and    he  lidd   bimself 
down  to  sleep.     And  then  for  three  months  be  had  no  ocber 
temptation. 
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**Ch.  S51 How  theDeiHU  tn  the  Figure  qf  La  Cava,  the 

Daughter  qf  Coumt  Don  Jub'an,  sought  to  deceive  King  Dom 
Rodrigro. 

**  The  King  was  saying  his  prayers  at  the  hour  of  Tespers 
on  a  Tuesday,  when  he  saw  people  on  horseback  coming 
toward  him  :  and  as  they  were  about  the  reach  of  a  cross- 
bow tiWR  him,  he  saw  that  they  alighted,  and  that  there 
came  toward  him  a  woman,  who  was  fUll  nobly  clad ;  and 
when  she  came  near,  he  knew  her  that  she  was  La  Cava,  the 
daughter  of  Count  Don  Julian,  and  she  seemed  to  him  more 
beautiftil  than  he  had  ever  before  seen  her  in  his  life.  And 
when  she  drew  nigh  she  humbled  herself,  and  said.  Sir,  what 
fortune  has  brought  you  to  this  wretched  life  in  which  you 
have  so  long  continued  ?  And  the  King  held  his  peace  and 
aaid  nothing.  And  that  false  Cava  said.  Sir,  it  is  a  month 
alnce  a  holy  man,  dad  in  white  garments,  and  having  a  red 
cross  upon  his  breast,  appeared  to  me  when  I  was  with  my 
fisther  Count  Don  Julian  in  Toledo ;  where  he  now  holds 
the  seat  of  the  lordship  of  Spain,  as  he  who,  by  force  of  arms, 
has  subdued  the  Moors,  and  killed  or  made  captives  of  them 
all.  At  the  hour  when  this  holy  man  appeared  to  me  I 
was  alone  in  my  chamber,  having  great  sorrow  In  my  heart, 
because  I  had  no  certain  news  where  you  was,  and  whether 
your  soul  continued  to  live  in  this  world,  or  in  another. 
And,  moreover,  I  was  full  sorrowful,  because  of  the  death  of 
my  Lady  the  Queen  Eliaca,  your  wife,  who  is  now  deceased. 
And  for  these  things  my  heart  was  full  sorrowftil,  and  in 
great  trouble  with  griefs  and  thoughts,  which  came  to  me  I 
know  not  f^om  whence,  and  I  was  like  one  bereft  of  his  judg- 
ment. And  while  I  was  contemplating  in  this  state,  the 
holy  man  appeared  to  me  in  such  wise  as  I  have  said,  atkl 
said  to  me,  Of  what  art  thou  taking  thought  ?  Cease  to  la- 
ment, for  without  me  thou  canst  do  nothing  certain  of  that 
which  thou  desirest.  But  that  the  dominion  of  Spain  may 
not  pass  away  from  the  power  of  the  Goths,  and  that  he  who 
shall  have  it  may  descend  from  thy  seed,  and  be  of  the  gene- 
ration of  King  Don  Rodrigo,  it  is  my  will  that  thou  shouldst 
know  where  he  is,  and  that  thou  shouldst  go  to  him,  and  that 
he  should  go  in  unto  thee,  and  that  thou  shouldst  conceive  of 
him  a  son,  and  shalt  call  his  name  Felbersan,  the  which  shall 
be  such  a  one  that  he  shall  reduce  under  his  forces  all  the 
earth  which  is  below  the  firmament.  Depart,  therefore,  ttom 
hence,  and  go  to  the  place  where  he  is,  and  make  no  tar- 
riance :  for  thus  it  behovcth  for  the  service  of  God,  and  for 
the  weal  and  protection  and  defence  of  the  land.  And  I  said 
to  him.  Sir,  how  can  this  be  which  you  tell  me,  seeing  that 
King  Don  Rodrigo  is  dead ;  for  his  enemies  slew  him  when 
they  won  the  battle  in  which  the  great  chivalry  of  Spain 
perished.  And  he  said  to  roe.  Cava,  think  not  he  is  dead, 
for  he  liveth,  and  passcth  his  life  alone  in  a  hermitage ;  of 
the  which  thy  Ikther  Count  Don  Julian  will  certify  thee,  for 
he  went  to  seek  him  there,  and  found  him  there  when  he 
overcame  the  Moors.  He  will  tell  thee  that  he  is  alive,  and 
in  what  place  is  the  hermitage  wherein  he  abideth.  And  I 
said  to  him.  But  if  King  Don  Rodrigo  passeth  his  life  after 
this  manner  in  the  service  of  God,  he  will  not  approach  me 
that  I  may  conceive  of  him  this  son  who  shall  prove  so  good. 
And  since  it  thus  pleases  you,  give  me  a  sign  by  which  I  may 
show  him  that  this  is  pleasing  to  God,  and  that  he  may  do 
this  which  you  say,  seeing  so  great  good  is  to  follow  f^om  it. 
And.  moreover,  he  will  be  brought  to  such  weakness  that  he 
will  not  be  able  to  obey,  by  reason  of  the  great  abstinence  to 
which  his  body  has  been  subjected  during  his  continuance 
there.  And  the  holy  man  said  to  me.  Care  not  for  this,  for 
God  will  give  him  strength  ;  and  thou  shalt  say  to  him  for  a 
sign  that  he  may  believe  thee,  how  I  told  him  that  he  should 
take  heed  lest  the  enemy  deceive  him,  and  how  I  bade  the 
Devil  depart  trova  the  altar  where  he  was  in  the  ark  instead 
of  the  Corpus  ChristI,  for  that  he  should  adore  him.  When 
thou  tellest  him  this  he  will  believe  thee,  and  will  under- 
stand that  it  is  by  the  command  of  God.    And  when  he  had 


said  these  words  he  disappeared,  so  that  I  saw  him  no  more ; 
and  I  remained  for  a  ftiU  hour,  being  greatly  comforted,  be- 
cause I  knew  of  your  life,  so  that  it  seemed  to  me  there  were 
no  other  glory  in  this  world.    And  when  I  came  to  myself,  I 
went  Incontinently  to  my  father  Count  Don  Julian,  and  told 
him  all  that  had  befallen  me  with  the  holy  man  who  came  in 
that  holy  vision ;  and  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  aught  concern- 
ing you.    And  he  told  me  how  he  had  gone  to  you  with  all 
his  chivalry  to  bid  you  come  out  from  thence  to  defend  your 
country,  which  the  enemies  had  taken  from  you,  and  that 
you  would  not ;  but  rather  commended  it  to  him  that  he 
should  undertake  it,  and  defend  the  land  and  govern  it ;  and 
that  it  grieved  him  to  think  that  you  would  not  be  alive,  be- 
cause of  the  great  abstinence  which  you  impo«ed  every  day 
upon  your  flesh :  nevertheleu,  since  it  pleases  our  Lord  that 
I  should  have  a  son  by  you,  who  should  be  so  good  a  man 
that  he  should  recover  all  Spain,  he  would  have  me  go  to 
this  place,  where  I  should  find  you  if  you  were  alive ;  and 
right  content  would  he  be  that  there  should  remain  of  you 
so  great  good.    And  I,  sir  King,  seeing  how  it  pleased  God 
that  this  should  be  accomplished,  according  as  I  have  said, 
am  come  here  in  secret,  for  neither  man  nor  woman  knoweth 
of  this,  save  my  father  Count  Don  Julian  ;  for  I  have  told 
ray  people  who  came  with  me  to  remain  yonder,  because  I 
would  go  and  confess  to  a  holy  man  who  had  made  his  abode 
here  more  than  fifty  years.    Now,  since  God  is  the  author  of 
this,  recover  yourself,  and  remember  the  time  when  you  told 
me  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  which  you  loved  so 
much  as  me,  nor  which  you  desired  so  greatly  as  to  obtain  a 
promise  of  me ;  the  which  I  could  not  give  at  that  hour,  by 
reason  that  the  Queen  was  living,  and  I  knew  it  to  be  great 
sin.    And  if  I  come  to  you  now,  it  is  by  command  of  God, 
for  it  pleases  him  to  send  me  here ;  and,  also,  because  the 
Queen  is  no  longer  in  this  present  life.    And  because  you 
are  so  fallen  away  of  your  strength,  let  us  go  into  the  her- 
mitage, or  I  will  order  a  tent  to  be  placed  here,  and  let  us 
sup  together,  that  your  heart  may  revive  and  you  may  fulfil 
the  command  of  God." 


"  Ch.  253 How  the  Devil  would  have  deceived  King  Don 

Rodrigo,  if  the  Holy  Spirit  had  not  visited  and  protected 
him. 

*'  As  the  King  heard  all  this  his  whole  body  began  to 
tremble,  and  his  soul  within  him  alsoi  and  all  sense  and 
power  past  away  from  him,  so  that  he  was  in  a  trance,  and 
then  it  was  revealed  to  him  that  he  should  take  heed  against 
that  temptation.  And  the  false  Cava,  who  saw  him  thus  en- 
tranced, made  many  burning  torches  of  wax  come  there,  by 
reason  that  it  was  cold,  and  because  that  the  King  should 
derive  heat ;  also  there  was  a  pavilion  pitched  there,  and  a 
table  set  within  it  with  many  viands  thereon,  and  all  the 
people  who  came  with  her  were  seen  to  lodge  themselves 
far  away  upon  the  mountain.  And  when  he  had  recovered 
himself,  he  saw  that  the  false  Cava  was  drest  In  a  close>fitting 
kirtle,  which  came  half  way  below  the  knee,  and  she  seemed 
to  him  the  fairest  woman  that  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life,  and 
it  appeared  to  the  King  that  she  said  to  him.  Here,  sir,  come 
and  take  your  supper.  And  the  King  began  again  to  tremble 
and  lose  his  Judgment,  and  fell  into  such  a  state  that  he  knew 
not  where  he  was,  and  it  was  revealed  to  him  in  that  hour  that 
he  should  guard  against  the  temptation.  And  when  he  came 
to  himself  he  saw  that  the  pavilion  was  spread  over  his  head ; 
and  seeing  himself  in  that  place,  he  looked  for  the  oratory, 
and  perceived  that  it  was  where  it  used  to  be ;  and  within 
the  pavilion  he  saw  the  false  Cava,  who  was  there  with  him, 
and  that  she  was  standing  beside  a  bed,  which  was  a  full  rich 
one,  and  that  she  began  to  take  off  her  kirtle,  and  remained  in 
her  shift  only,  and  with  her  long  hair,  which  reached  to  her 
feet ;  and  she  said  to  him.  See,  sir,  here  in  your  power,  that 
which  you  most  desired,  and  which  is  now  awaiting  you. 
Rejoice,  then,  and  take  heart,  and  do  that  which  God  has  ap- 
pointed, and  which  will  recover  Spain,  and  recompense  the 
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losses,  and  sorrows,  and  wrongs  which  jou  have  endured. 
And  then  she  turned  toward  the  King,  for  the  Devil  thought 
thus  to  tempt  him,  and  make  him  break  the  penance  which 
ho  had  begun :  and  certes  I  ween  tliere  was  no  living  man 
who  would  not  right  gladly  have  approached  her.  And  then 
before  him,  in  his  sight,  she  began  to  comb  and  to  plait  her 
golden  locks.  And  the  King,  seeing  how  beautiful  she  was, 
began  to  tremble  all  over,  as  if  he  had  been  struck  with 
palsy ;  and  he  lost  his  Judgment  again»  and  became  entranced, 
and  remained  thus  a  long  while  before  he  came  again  to  him- 
self. And  it  was  revealed  to  him  again  ttiat  he  should  take 
heed  how  the  Devil  tempted  him,  and  tiiat  he  should  have 
firm  hope  in  God,  and  not  break  tlie  penance  which  the  holy 
Hermit  had  appointed  him.  But  ever  when  he  recovered 
from  these  trances,  he  forgot  aU  which  had  been  revealed  to 
him  while  he  was  entranced ;  and  now  he  found  that  there 
was  a  large  ettrado  placed  by  him,  and  that  La  Cava  was 
lying  there  beside  him  on  some  pillows,  whlcii  were  richly 
wrought  in  gold,  undrest,  as  he  had  seen  her,  and  that  she 
said  to  him.  Come  sir,  for  you  tarry  long,  and  it  will  soon  be 
day-break.  And  the  King  seeing  her  so  near  him,  then  he 
was  greatly  troubled,  yet  could  he  not  withdraw  his  eyes 
from  her ;  but  he  called  to  mind  how  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God 
had  bade  him  that  he  should  always  confide  in  his  name,  and 
place  his  true  hope  in  the  sign  of  the  cross.  And  he  clasped 
his  hands,  and  lifted  them  towards  Heaven,  and  weeping  bit- 
terly, and  in  great  contrition,  ho  said,  O  Lord  and  very  God 
Jesus  Christ,  deliver  me  from  all  temptation,  and  preserve 
my  soul,  that  it  full  not  into  perdition.  And  while  he  was 
praying  thus,  he  saw  how  there  came  from  the  hermitage  a 
great  brightness,  and  he  said,  Deliver  me,  Lord,  from  the 
power  of  the  Devil,  that  I  may  not  be  deceived,  nor  with- 
drawn from  thy  holy  service.  And  at  that  hour  he  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross  upon  his  forehead,  and  blest  himself;  and 
at  that  hour  the  false  Cava  fell  down  the  rock  into  the  sea, 
with  such  a  sound  as  if  the  whole  world  were  falling  to 
pieces,  and  with  the  plunge  which  she  made  the  sea  da»hed 
up  so  high,  that  where  the  oratory  was  the  King  was  wotted 
with  the  spray.  And  ho  remained  in  such  astonishment  that 
he  could  not  for  an  hour  recover  himself.  And  when  ho  came 
to  himself  he  began  to  pray  with  great  repentance,  as  if  he 
bad  been  on  the  point  of  falling  into  temptation.  And  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God  came  to  him  in  that  same  manner  in 
which  he  had  seen  it  the  former  tim&  And  he  fell  on  his 
face  upon  the  ground,  and  began  to  lament  full  bitterly,  and 
to  say.  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  my  soul,  and  forsake  me  not 
among  mine  enemies,  who  would  withdraw  me  from  thee. 
And  the  Holy  Spirit  said  to  him,  O  King,  of  little  faith,  how 
hast  thou  been  on  the  point  of  perishing !  And  the  King 
made  no  reply,  for  he  did  nothing  but  weep.  And  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God  said  to  him,  Take  heed,  King,  lest  the  Devil 
deceive  thee,  and  have  power  over  thee,  that  thou  shouldst 
not  ftilfll  the  penance  which  thou  hast  commenced,  neither 
save  thy  soul.  And  the  King  lifted  up  his  countenance,  and 
had  great  shame  to  behold  him.  Howbcit  he  took  courage, 
and  said.  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me,  and  let  me  not  he 
tempted  by  the  enemy,  for  my  heart  is  weak,  and  hath  no 
power  to  defend  itself  against  the  false  one :  for  my  Judgment 
Is  clean  confounded,  as  one  who  hath  no  virtue  if  he  be  not 
aided  by  thy  grace.  Deliver  me.  Lord,  for  thy  holy  mercy 
and  compassion :  my  salvation  cannot  come  through  the 
strength  of  my  heart,  for  it  is  wholly  full  of  fear,  like  a  thing  I 
which  is  overcome.  And  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  said  to  him, 
Take  courage  and  fear  not,  for  thou  shalt  depart  from  this 
place  sooner  than  thou  thinkest.  And  when  it  Is  time  I  will 
guide  thee  to  the  place  where  thou  shalt  do  thy  penance,  that 
thy  soul  may  receive  salvation.  When  thou  shalt  sec  a  little  ' 
white  cloud  appear  above  thee,  and  that  there  is  no  other  in 
the  sky,  follow  after  it :  and  in  the  place  where  it  shall  stop 
Shalt  thou  fulfil  thy  penance,  according  as  the  chief  priest  in 
that  place  shall  appoint  it  thee.  And  take  heart,  and  aiway 
call  to  mind  my  holy  name,  and  have  true  faith  and  constant 
hope  in  thy  Saviour.  Aud  when  he  had  said  this  he  departed. 


And  the  King  was  greatly  comforted  and  fall  of  grace,  as  cos 
with  whom  God  was  present  in  his  mercy.  And  he  abode  ia 
the  hermitage  a  whole  year,  according  to  his  reckoning,  ati  \ 
twelve  days  more.  And  one  day,  when  It  was  full  dear,  the  . 
King  looked  up  and  saw  above  him  the  cloud  of  which  ti»  ; 
Holy  Spirit  of  God  had  told  him  ;  and  when  he  saw  it  bevu  I 
full  Joyful,  and  gave  many  thanks  to  God.  Nevertheless  the  i 
King  did  not  rise  from  his  prayers,  neither  did  the  cloud  laovc  < 
from  above  him.  And  when  he  had  finished  bis  prayers  hs  ' 
looked  at  the  cloud  and  saw  that  it  moved  forward. 
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I 

Ch.  253 —  How  King  Dom  Rodrigo  departtdfnm  ike  Btr-  | 
milage,  and  arrived  where  he  was  to  dopenamce.  ! 


**  The  King  arose  from  the  oratory  and  followed  the  cleod ; 
and  so  great  was  the  pleasure  which  he  had,  that  he  cared  mt 
for  food,  neither  remembered  it,  but  went  after  that  bis  bocf 
gtiide.  And  at  night  he  saw  how  the  cloud,  when  the  son  vsi 
about  to  set,  turned  to  the  right  of  the  road  toward  tbeBom- 
tains  ;  and  it  went  on  so  far,  that  before  night  had  closed  A 
came  to  a  hermitage,  in  which  there  was  a  good  man  fsrs 
Hermit,  who  was  more  than  ninety  years  of  age,  and  there  ft 
stopt.  And  the  King  perceived  that  he  -was  to  rest  there,  sad 
the  good  man  welcomed  the  King,  and  they  spake  tofvcher  d 
many  things.    And  the  King  was  well  contented  vitb  \» 
speech,  and  saw  that  certes  he  was  a  servant  of  God.  And  ad 
that  day  the  King  had  not  eaten,  and  he  was  barefoot,  and  lib  | 
raiment  tattered :  and  as  he  had  not  been  used  to  travel  a-fial.  i 
and  with  his  feet  bare,  his  feet  were  swollen  with  blisters.  And  I 
when  it  was  an  hour  after  night,  the  Hermit  gave  hfan  aUlL  , 
full  small,  which  was  made  of  rye,  and  there  were  ariK* 
kneaded  with  it,  and  the  King  ate  it :  and  when  he  had  m» 
they  said  prayers.  And  when  they  had  said  their  boun.  tk? 
lay  down  to  sleep.  And  when  it  was  midnight  they  aruse  asd 
said  their  hours :  and  when  they  had  said  them,  the  Kio^  vral 
out  of  the  hermitage,  and  taw  that  the  rlood  did  not  move; 
and  then  the  King  understood  that  he  had  to  tarry  here,  or  >' 
that  he  was  to  hear  mass  before  he  departed,  and  be  asked  tlit  I 
Hermit  to  hear  his  confession,  and  the  Hermit  confessed  bio. 
And  when  he  had  confessed,  he  said  that  he  would  conaMBS- 
cate,  and  the  good  Hermit  saw  that  It  was  good,  and  be  pat « 
his  Testments  and  said  mass ;  and  the  King  beard  the  bsm. 
and  receired  the  very  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    A  J  , 
when  the  King  had  done  this,  he  went  out  to  look  at  the  riowL  • 
And  as  lie  went  out  of  the  hermitage  he  saw  that  the  ckai 
began  to  move,  and  then  he  dispceded  himself  from  the  Hrt^ 
mit,  and  they  embraced  each  other  weeping,  and  eicb  ca- 
treated  the  other,  that  he  would  bear  him  In  miod,  vd  ■ 
remember  him  in  his  prayers.    And   when  the  Kmf  had  j 
dispeedcd  himself,  he  followed  aOler  his  holy  guide,  and  tk«  ■ 
holy  Hermit  returned  to  his  hermitage.     And  the  Kiat  Doo  ' 
Rodrigo,  notwithstanding  his  feet  were  swollen  aud  foil  o<  ■ 
blisters,  and  that  in  many  places  they  were  broken  and  Meed* 
ing.  such  and  so  great  was  the  joy  which  he  felt  at  going  oaii 
the  course  which  ho  now  held,  that  he  endured  it  all  as  tboafi 
he  felt  nothing.  Aud  he  went,  according  as  it  seemed  to  kio. 
full  six  leagues,  and  arrived  at  a  convent  of  Black  Monks,  ai^ 
there  the  cloud  stopt,  and  would  proceed  no  farther.   And  d  ' 
that  convent  there  was  an  Abbot  who  led  an  estraordina? 
good  and  holy  life ;  and  they  were  not  there  like  other  mook»: 
and  he  was  a  great  friend  of  God  and  of  our  Lady  the  Wtfm 
St.  Mary :   and  this  Abbot  took  the  King  to  his  cell,  aad  ) 
asked  if  he  would  eat  as  he  was  wont  to  do,  or  like  the  oibcr  i 
monks ;  and  the  King  said,  that  he  would  do  as  he  should 
direct  him.    And  the  Abbot  ordered  that  a  loaf  sboukl  be 
brought  of  pannick  and  maize  mixed  together,  and  a  Jar  of 
water,  and  on  the  other  side  he  had  food  placed  such  m  the 
monks  used ;  and  the  King  would  eat  only  of  the  paorjri 
bread,  as  he  had  been  wont  to  do,  and  he  drank  of  the  wat<i-< 
And  when  he  had  eaten,  the  Abbot  asked  him  if  be  vo-ili 
remain  that  night  or  not,  and  the  King  said  that  he  knee  nut. 
but  that  he  would  go  out  and  see  whether  he  were  to  foor  tt 
remain.    And  the  Abbot  said  that  it  was  the  hour  of  vesfen. 
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ami  that  he  ought  to  remain  ;  and  the  King  went  out  and  saw 
that  the  rloud  mored,  and  that  it  behoved  liira  to  go.  and  he 
ditpeeded  himielf  from  the  Abbot,  and  they  coinmendeil  them- 
■elvet  ench  to  tlie  other  in  his  prajers.    And  the  Abbot  saw 
plainly  how  that  cloud  had  guidctl  him,  and  how  there  was  no 
other  in  the  sity,  and  he  marvelled  greatly,  and  said.  Certes 
this  Is  soma  holy  man,  and  he  gave  thanks  to  God.    And  the 
King  went  on  that  evening  till  he  came  to  a  church  which  was 
•olitarjand  remote  from  peofded  places :  and  there  the  cloud 
•topt,  and  he  abode  there  that  night.    And  the  King  went 
Into  the  church,  and  found  in  it  a  lamp  bvming,  and  it  re- 
joiced him  much,  for  by  the  light  of  it  he  said  his  hours  as  well 
before  he  should  sleep  as  after.    And  on  the  morrow  when  he 
had  made  his  prayer,  he  went  out  of  the  church  and  beheld  the 
cloud,  and  saw  that  it  moved ;  and  he  went  after  it,  and  after 
two  days' Journey  he  came  to  a  place  which  where  it  is,  or  what 
It  U  called,  is  not  said,  save  that  it  is  the  place  of  his  burial, 
for  uich  It  Is.    And  there  the  cloud  stopt  and  proceeded  no 
farther ;  and  it  rested  without  the  town  over  an  ancient  her- 
mitage.   And  the  elder  of  that  place  incontinently  knew  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  how  King  Don  Rodrigo  was  come  there :  but 
be  knew  not  his  name,  neither  who  he  was ;  and  he  asked  him 
If  he  meant  to  lead  his  life  there,  and  he  answered  tliat  it  was 
to  be  as  God  should  please.     And  the  Elder  said  to  him. 
Friend,  I  am  the  Elder  of  this  place,  for  all  the  others,  when  i 
they  knew  that  King  Don  Rodrigo  and  his  chivalry  were  slain  , 
and  vanquished,  fled  from  hence  for  fear  of  the  Moors,  and  of 
the  traitor  Count  Don  Julian,  and  they  all  went  to  the  moun- 
tains to  escape.    And  I  remained,  putting  my  trust  in  our 
Lord  God,  and  In  bis  holy  hands:  for  that  1  would  ratlicr 
abide  that  which  may  befall  and  take  my  adventure  here,  than 
utterly  forsake  our  mother  holy  churcli ;  while  I  am  able  I 
will  remain  here  and  not  forsake  it,  but  rattier  receive  my 
death.    And  therefore  I  say,  that  if  you  are  to  abide  here  you 
must  provide  yourself  of  that  whereof  you  have  need.    And 
the  King  said.  Friend  of  God,  concerning  my  tarriance  I 
cannot  certify  you ;  tliough  surely  I  think  that  I  shall  abide ; 
and  if  for  the  service  of  God  you  will  be  pleased  to  send  me 
•very  day  that  I  remain  a  loaf  of  pannick  aud  water,  I  shall 
be  contented  therewith.    And  the  Elder  promised  this,  and 
departed  forthwith  and  went  to  his  home,  and  sent  him  a  loaf 
of  pannick  and  water.    And  the  cloud  remained  there  three 
days  over  that  hermitage,  and  when  the  three  days  were  at 
an  end,  it  was  seen  no  more.    And  the  King,  when  he  could 
no  longer  see  it,  understood  that  there  he  must  perform  his 
penance,  and  gave  many  thanks  to  God,  and  was  full  Joyful 
thereat    And  on  the  morrow  the  Elder  came  to  seo  him,  and 
they  communed  with  each  other  in  such  manner,  that  tlie 
King  confessed  to  him  all  the  sins  which  he  had  committed 
during  his  whole  life  till  that  time,  all  it  hich  he  called  to  mind 
with  great  contrition,  weeping  full  bitterly  and  groaning  for 
his  errors  and  sins.    And  the  Elder  was  greatly  aHtonikhcd, 
and  said.  That  on  the  third  day  from  thence  he  would  ap|>oint 
bim  his  penance.    And  he  went  to  his  church  and  confessed, 
and  addrcst  himself  to  prayer  in  such  guise  that  he  neither  ate 
nor  drank,  nor  raised  himself  from  one  place,  weeping  bitterly, 
and  beseeching  God  that  he  would  show  him  what  peiuuice  he 
should  appoint  the  King ;  for  after  no  other  manner  did  he 
think  to  appoint  it,  than  such  as  his  holy  mercy  and  compas- 
sion should  direct.    And  on  the  third  U.iy  he  heard  a  voice 
which  said  thus.  Command  King  Don  Rodrigo  that  he  go  to 
a  fountain  which  is  below  his  hermitage,  and  he  shall  find 
there  a  smooth  stone ;  and  bid  him  lift  it  up,  and  under  it  he 
shall  find  three  little  serpents,  the  one  having  two  heads.  And 
bid  htm  take  that  which  hath  two  heads,  and  carry  it  away, 
and  place  it  In  a  Jar,  and  nurse  It  secretly,  so  that  no  person 
In  the  world  shall  know  thereof,  save  only  he  and  thou ;  and 
let  him  keep  it  till  it  wax  so  great  that  it  hath  made  three 
turns  within  the  Jar,  and  puts  iu  head  out ;  and  when  it  is  of 
that  greatness,  then  let  him  take  it  out,  and  lay  it  in*a  tomb 
which  is  there,  and  lie  down  himself  with  it,  naked ;  and  close 
the  tomb  well,  that  the  serpent  may  not  be  able  to  go  out ;  and 
In  this  manner  God  is  pleased  that  King  Don  Rodrigo  should 
do  penance. 


••  Ch.  254.  —  Of  the  Penance  which  teat  appointed  King  Don 

Rodrigo. 

"  The  Elder  when  he  heard  the  voice  was  greatly  amaied 
at  so  rigorous  a  penance  as  this,  and  gave  many  thanks  to 
God,  and  he  went  to  King  Don  Rodrigo,  and  told  him  the 
manner  how  he  had  heard  the  voice ;  and  the  King  was  full 
joyful  and  content  and  pleased  therewith,  and  gave  many 
thanks  to  our  Lord,  for  that  he  should  now  complete  hfs 
penance  and  save  his  soul.    And  therewith  in  great  joy,  and 
shedding  many  tears  for  pleasure,  he  went  to  the  fountain  at 
he  had  been  directed,  and  found  the  smooth  stone.     And 
when  he  had  lifted  It  up,  he  found  the  three  serpents  accord- 
ing as  the  Elder  had  said,  and  he  took  that  which  had  two 
heads,  and  he  took  it  and  put  it  In  a  great  Jar,  such  as  would 
be  a  large  wine  vessel,  and  nurst  it  there  till  it  was  of  such 
bigness  as  the  voice  had  said.    And  when  King  Don  Rodrigo 
saw  that  It  was  of  this  bigness  he  confessed  to  the  Elder, 
weeping  fbll  bitterly,  demanding  favour  of  God  that  he 
would  gire  him  grace  and  strength  with  patience  to  fulfil  that 
penance  without  any  temptation  or  trouble  of  soul ;  to  the 
end  that,  the  penance  being  completed,  it  might  please  our 
Lord  God  to  receive  his  soul  into  his  glory.    And  before  the 
fifth  day  after  the  serp<nt  was  thus  big,  the  King  and  th« 
Elder  went  to  the  tomb,  and  they  cleansed  it  well  within ; 
and  the  King  placed  himself  in  it  naked  as  he  was  bom,  and 
the  serpent  with  him,  and  the  Elder  with  a  great  lever  laid 
the  stone  upon  the  top.    And  the  King  tiesought  the  Elder 
that  he  would  pray  to  our  Lord  to  give  him  grace  that  he 
might  patiently  endure  that  penance,  and  the  Elder  promised 
him,  and  thus  the  King  remained  in  his  tomb,  and  the  ser- 
pent with  him.     And  the  Elder  consoled  him,  saying  to  him 
many  things  to  the  end  that  he  might  not  be  dismayed,  neither 
fall  into  despair,  whereby  he  should  lose  the  tervice  of  God. 
And  all  this  was  so  secret  that  no  man  knew  It,  save  only 
the  King  and  the  Elder.    And  when  it  was  day-break  the 
Elder  went  to  the  Church  and  said  mass,  with  many  tean 
aud  with  great  devotion,  beseeching  God  that  he  would 
have  mercy  and  compassion  upon  King  Don  Rodrigo,  that 
with  true  devotion  and  repentance  he  might  complete  his 
penance  in  this  manner,  which  was  for  his  service.    And 
when  he  had  said  mass,  he  went  to  the  place  where  King 
Don  Rodrigo  lay,  and  asked  him  how  he  fared,  and  the  King 
answered.  Well,  thanks  to  God,  and  better  than  he  deserved, 
but  that  as  yet  he  was  Just  as  when  he  went  In.    And  the 
Elder  strengthened  him  as  much  as  he  could,  telling  him 
that  he  should  call  to  mind  how  he  had  l>een  a  sinner,  and 
that  he  should  give  thanks  to  our  Lord  God,  for  that  he  had 
visited  him  in  this  world,  and  delivered  him  from  many  tempt  • 
ations,  and  had  himself  appointed  for  him  this  penance ;  the 
which  he  should  suflTer  and  take  with  patience,  for  soon  he 
would  be  In  heavenly  glory.    And  the  King  said  to  him.  that 
he  well  knew  how  according  to  his  great  sins  he  -merited  a 
stronger  penance :  but  that  he  gave  many  thanks  to  our  I^ord 
Jesus,  for  that  he  himself  had  given  him  this  penance,  which 
he  did  receive  and  take  with  great  patience  ;  and  he  besought 
the  Elder  that  he  would  continue  to  pray  our  Lord  God  that 
he  would  let  him  Ailfil  it.    And  the  Elder  said  to  him  many 
good  things  concerning  our  Lord  God.    And  the  King  ky 
there  three  days,  during  all  which  time  the  serpent  would  not 
seize  on  him.    And  when  the  third  day,  after  that  he  had 
gone  into  the  tomb,  was  completi>d,  the  serpent  rose  ft-om  his 
side,  and  crept  upon  his  belly  and  his  breast,  and  began  with 
the  one  head  to  eat  at  his  nature,  and  with  the  other  straight 
toward  his  heart.    And  at  this  time  the  Elder  came  to  the 
tomb,  and  asked  him  how  he  fared,  and  he  said.  Well,  thanks 
to  God.  for  now  the  serpent  had  begun  to  eat.     And  the 
Elder  asked  him  at  what  place,  and  he  answered  at  two,  one 
right  against  the  heart  with  which  he  had  conceived  all  the 
ills  that  he  had  done,  and  the  other  at  his  nature,  the  which 
had  been  the  cause  of  the  great  destruction  of  Spain.    And 
the  Elder  said  that  God  was  with  him,  and  exhorted  him  that 
he  should  be  of  good  coarage,  for  now  all  his  persecutions. 
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ETANBEA  A*  ANABA20MAI 
rrOAON  AM**  APETA 
KEAAAEflN. 

Pindar.  Pyth.  1 


TO 


JOHN    MAY, 


Arrea  a  fricndsmip  op  twentt  teara, 

THIS     POEM     IS    INSCBIBED, 

IM    TKSTIMONT   OF  THE    HIGHEST    BSTEEK   AND   AFFBCTIOV, 

BY 

ROBERT  SOUTHET. 


ARGUMENT. 

Tbb  flnt  part  of  this  Poem  describes  a  Joumej  to  the  scene 
of  war.  The  second  is  in  an  allegorical  form  ;  it  exposes  the 
gross  material  philosophy  which  has  been  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple of  the  French  politicians,  f^om  Mirabcau  to  Buonaparte ; 
and  it  states  the  opinions  of  those  persons  who  lament  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  because  the  hopes  which  tbej 
entertained  from  the  French  Revolution  hare  not  been 
realiaed :  and  of  those  who  see  only  evil,  or  blind  chance,  in 
the  course  of  human  events. 

To  the  Christian  philosopher  all  things  are  consistent  and 
clear.  Our  first  parents  brought  with  them  the  light  of  na- 
tural religion  and  the  moral  law ;  as  men  departed  from  these, 
they  tended  towards  barbarous  and  savage  life  ;  large  por- 
tions of  the  world  are  in  this  degenerated  state ;  still,  upon 
the  great  scale,  the  human  race,  Dt>m  the  beginning,  has  been 
progressive.  But  the  direct  object  of  Buonaparte  was  to 
establish  a  military  despotism  wherever  his  power  extended ; 
and  the  immediate  and  inevitable  consequence  of  such  a  sys- 
tem Is  to  brutalixe  and  degrade  mankind.  The  contest  in 
which  this  country  was  engaged  against  that  Tyrant,  was  a 
struggle  between  good  and  evil  principles,  and  never  was  there 
a  victory  so  important  to  the  best  hopes  of  human  nature  as 
that  which  was  won  by  British  valour  at  Waterloo, . .  its 
elliBCts  extending  over  the  whole  civilised  world,  and  involv- 
ing the  vital  interests  of  all  mankind. 

That  victory  leaves  England  in  security  and  peace.  In  no 
age  and  in  no  country  has  man  ever  existed  under  circum- 
■tances  so  (kvourable  to  the  full  developement  of  his  moral 
and  intellectual  fiiculties,  as  in  England  at  this  time.  The 
peace  which  she  has  won  by  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  leaves  her 
at  leisure  to  pursue  the  great  objects  and  duties  of  bettering 
bet  own  condition,  and  dlHUsing  the  blessings  of  civilisation 
and  Christianity. 


PROEM. 


1. 


Once  more  I  see  thee,  Skiddaw  !  once  again 

Behold  thee  in  thy  migesty  serene, 
Where  like  the  bulwark  of  this  favour*d  plain, 

Alone  thou  standest,  monarch  of  the  scene . . . 
Thou  glorious  Mountain,  on  whose  ample  breast 
The  sunbeams  love  to  play,  the  vapours  love  to  rest  I 

2. 
Once  more,  O  Derwent,  to  thy  aweful  shores 

I  come,  insatiate  of  the  accustomed  sigl^  ; 
And  listening  as  the  eternal  torrent  roars. 

Drink  in  with  eye  and  ear  a  fresh  delight : 
For  I  have  wander'd  far  by  land  and  sea. 
In  all  my  wanderings  still  remembering  thee. 

3. 
Twelve  years,  (how  laige  a  part  of  man*s  brief  day  I) 

Nor  idly,  nor  ingloriously  spent. 
Of  evil  and  of  good  have  held  their  way. 

Since  first  upon  thy  banks  I  pitch'd  my  tent. 
Hither  I  came  in  manhood's  active  prime, 
And  here  my  head  hath  felt  the  touch  of  time. 

4. 
Heaven  hath  witb  goodly  increase  blest  me  here. 

Where  childless  and  opprest  with  grief  I  came  ; 
With  voice  of  fervent  thankfulness  sincere 

Let  me  the  blessings  which  are  mine  proclaim ; 
Here  I  possess, . .  what  more  should  I  require  7 
Books,  children,  leisiuc, . .  aU  my  heart's  desire. 
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5. 

O  jo>-ful  hour,  when  to  our  longing  home 

The  long-expected  wheels  at  length  drew  nigh ! 

"When  the  first  sound  went  forth,  "  They  come,  they 
come ! " 
And  hope's  impatience  qulcken'd  every  eye  ! 

<«  Never  had  man  whom  Heaven  would  heap  with  bliss 

More  glad  return,  more  happy  hour  than  this." 

6. 
Aloft  on  yonder  bench,  with  arms  dispread, 

My  boy  stood,  shouting  there  his  father's  name. 
Waving  his  hat  around  his  happy  head ; 

And  there,  a  younger  group,  his  sisters  came  : 
Smiling  they  stood  with  looks  of  pleased  surprize, 
While  tears  of  joy  were  seen  in  elder  eyes. 

7. 
Soon  each  and  all  came  crowding  round  to  share 

The  cordial  greeting,  the  beloved  sight ; 
What  welcomings  of  hand  and  lip  were  there ! 

And  when  those  overflowings  of  delight 
Subsided  to  a  sense  of  quiet  bliss. 
Life  hath  no  purer  deeper  happiness. 

8. 
The  young  companion  of  our  weary  way 

Found  here  the  end  desired  of  all  her  ills ; 
She  who  in  sickness  pining  many  a  day 

Hungered  and  thirsted  for  her  native  hills. 
Forgetful  now  of  sufferings  past  and  pain, 
B^oiced  to  sec  her  own  dear  home  ag^n. 

9. 
Recover'd  now,  the  homesick  mountaineer 

Sate  by  the  playmate  of  her  infoncy. 
Her  twin-like  comrade, . .  render'd  doubly  dear 

For  that  long  absence :  full  of  life  was  she, 
With  voluble  discourse  and  eager  mien 
Telling  of  all  the  wonders  she  had  seen. 

10. 
Here  silently  between  her  parents  stood 

My  dark-eyed  Bertha,  timid  as  a  dove  : 
And  gently  oft  from  time  to  time  she  woo'd 

Pressure  of  hand,  or  word,  or  look  of  love. 
With  impulse  shy  of  bashful  tenderness. 
Soliciting  again  the  wish'd  caress. 

11. 

The  younger  twain  in  wonder  lost  were  they. 
My  gentle  Kate,  and  my  sweet  Isabel : 

I^ng  of  our  promised  coming,  day  by  day 
It  had  been  their  delight  to  hear  and  tell ; 

And  now  when  that  long-promised  hour  was  come, 

Surprize  and  wakening  memory  held  them  dumb. 

12. 

For  in  the  infant  mind,  as  in  the  old. 

When  to  its  second  childhood  life  declines, 

A  dim  and  troubled  power  doth  Memory  hold  : 
But  soon  the  light  of  young  Remembrance  shines 

Renew'd,  and  influences  of  dormant  love 

Waken'd  within,  with  quickening  influence  move. 


13. 
O  happy  season  theirs,  when  absence  brings 

Small  feelhag  of  privation,  none  of  pain. 
Yet  at  the  present  ol^ect  love  re-springs. 

As  night-closed  flowers  at  mom  expand  again ! 
Nor  deem  our  second  infancy  unblest. 
When  gradually  composed  we  sink  to  rest 

14. 

Soon  they  grew  blithe  as  they  were  wont  to  be ; 

Her  old  endearments  each  began  to  seek : 
And  Isabel  drew  near  to  climb  my  knee. 

And  pat  with  fondling  hand  her  father's  cheek ; 
With  voice  and  touch  and  look  reviving  thus 
The  feelings  which  had  slept  in  long  disuse. 

16. 
But  there  stood  one  whose  heart  could  entertain 

And  comprehend  the  fulness  of  the  Joy  ; 
The  father,  teacher,  playmate,  was  again 

Come  to  his  only  and  his  studious  boy : 
And  he  beheld  again  that  mother^s  eye. 
Which  with  such  ceaseless  care  had  watch'd  his  infimqr . 

16. 
Bring  forth  the  treasures  now, .  .  a  proud  dispby, . . 

For  rich  as  Eastern  merchants  we  return  ! 
Behold  the  black  Beguine,  the  Sister  grey. 

The  Friars  whose  heads  with  sober  motion  turn. 
The  Ark  well-fiU'd  with  all  its  numerous  hives, 
Noah  and  Shem  and  Ham  and  Japhet,  and  their  wiTcs. 

17. 
The  tumbler,  loose  of  limb ;  the  wrestlers  twain ; 

And  many  a  toy  beside  of  quaint  device. 
Which,  when  his  fleecy  troops  no  more  can  gain 

Their  pasture  on  the  mountains  hoar  with  ice. 
The  German  shepherd  carves  with  curious  knile. 
Earning  in  easy  toil  the  food  of  frugal  life. 

18. 
It  was  a  group  which  Richter,  had  he  view'd. 

Might  have  deem'd  worthy  of  his  perfect  skill ; 
The  keen  impatience  of  the  younger  brood. 

Their  eager  eyes  and  fingers  never  still ; 
The  hope,  the  wonder,  and  the  restless  joy 
Of  those  glad  girls,  and  that  vociferous  boy  ! 

19. 
The  aged  friend  serene  with  quiet  smile. 

Who  in  their  pleasure  finds  her  own  delight ; 
The  mother's  heart-felt  happiness  the  while ; 

The  aunts,  r^oicing  in  the  joyfUl  sight ; 
And  he  who  in  his  gaiety  of  heut. 
With  glib  and  noby  tongue  perfonn*d  the  showmaoV 
part 

20. 
ScoiF  ye  who  will !  but  let  me,  gracious  Heaven, 

Preserve  this  boyish  heart  till  life's  last  day  I 
For  so  that  inward  light  by  Nature  given 

Shall  still  direct,  and  cheer  me  on  my  way. 
And  brightening  as  the  shades  of  age  descend. 
Shine  forth  with  heavenly  radiance  at  the  end. 
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21. 
This  was  the  morning  light  vouchsafed,  which  led 

My  faTour*d  footsteps  to  the  Muses*  hill, 
"Whose  arduous  paths  I  have  not  ceased  to  tread, 

From  good  to  better  persevering  still ; 
And  if  but  self-approved,  to  praise  or  blame 
Indifferent,  while  I  toil  for  lasting  fiune. 

22. 
And  O  ye  njnnphs  of  Castaly  divine  1 

Whom  I  have  dutifully  8er\'ed  so  long, 
Benignant  to  your  votary  now  incline. 

That  I  may  win  your  ear  with  gentle  song. 
Such  as,  I  ween,  is  ne*er  disowned  by  you, . . 
A  low  prelusive  strain,  to  nature  true. 

23. 
But  when  I  reach  at  themes  of  loftier  thought. 

And  tell  of  things  surpassing  earthly  sense, 
(Which  by  yourselves,  O  Muses,  I  am  taught,) 

Then  aid  me  with  your  fuller  influence. 
And  to  the  height  of  that  great  ailment. 
Support  my  spirit  in  her  strong  ascent ! 

24. 
So  may  I  boldly  round  my  temples  bind 

The  laurel  which  my  master  Spenser  wore  ; 
And  free  in  spirit  as  the  mountain  wind 

That  makes  my  symphony  in  this  lone  hour. 
No  perishable  song  of  triumph  raise. 
But  sing  in  worthy  strains  my  Country's  praise. 


THE  POET'S  PILGRIMAGE. 


PART  I. 


TUE   JOURNEY. 


TON  nOATKTONflN  TAP 
OTK  AZKOnOI  eEOI. 

JEschylui, 


I. 
FLANDERS. 

1. 

Our  world  hath  seen  the  work  of  war's  debate 
Consummated  in  one  momentous  day 

Twice  in  the  course  of  time ;  and  twice  the  &te 
Of  unborn  ages  hung  upon  the  fhiy  : 

First  at  Platca,  in  that  awefiil  hour 

When  Greece  united  smote  the  Persian's  power. 

1  Upon  this  subject  Miit  Plumptre  relatn  a  remarkable 
anecdote,  in  the  words  of  one  or  the  suffierers  at  Lyons. 

**  At  my  entrance  into  the  prison  of  the  Recluse  1  found 
about  twelve  hundred  or  my  fellow-citdens  already  immured 
there,  distributed  in  diflferent  apartments.  The  doom  of  four- 
fifths  of  them  at  least  was  considered  as  Inevitable :  it  was 
lets  a  prison  than  a  fold,  where  the  innocent  sheep  patiently 


2. 
For  had  the  Persian  triumph*d,  then  the  spring 

Of  knowledge  from  that  living  source  had  ceast ; 
AH  would  have  fidlen  before  the  barbarous  King, 

Art,  Science,  Freedom ;  the  despotic  East, 
Setting  her  mark  upon  the  race  subdued. 
Hod  stamp'd  them  in  the  mould  of  sensual  servitude. 

3. 

The  second  day  was  that  when  Martel  broke 
The  Musselmeni,  delivering  France  opprcst. 

And  in  one  mighty  conflict,  fh>m  the  yoke 
Of  misbelieving  Mecca  saved  the  West ; 

Else  had  the  Impostor's  law  destroy'd  the  ties 

Of  public  weal  and  private  charities. 


4. 

Such  was  the  danger  when  that  Man  of  Blood 
Burst  fh>m  the  iron  Isle,  and  brought  again. 

Like  Satan  rising  from  the  sulphurous  flood. 
His  impious  legions  to  the  battle  plain : 

Such  too  was  our  deliverance  when  the  field 

Of  Waterloo  beheld  his  fortunes  yield. 

6. 

I,  who  with  fisith  unshaken  from  the  first. 
Even  when  the  Tyrant  seem'd  to  touch  the  skica, 

Had  look'd  to  see  the  high-blown  bubble  burst, 
And  for  a  fkll  conspicuous  as  his  rise. 

Even  in  that  fiiith  had  look'd  not  for  defeat 

So  swift,  so  overwhelming,  so  complete. 

6. 
Me  most  of  all  men  it  behoved  to  raise 

The  strain  of  triumph  for  this  foe  subdued. 
To  give  a  voice  to  joy,  and  in  my  lays 

Eralt  a  nation's  hymn  of  gratitude. 
And  blazon  forth  in  song  that  day's  renown, . . 
For  I  was  graced  with  England's  laurel  crown. 

7. 
And  as  I  once  had  joumey'd  to  behold 

Far  off,  Ourique's  consecrated  field. 
Where  Portugal  the  faithM  and  the  bold 

Assumed  the  symbols  of  her  sacred  shield. 
More  reason  ;now  that  I  should  bend  my  way 
The  field  of  British  glory  to  siurvey. 

8. 
So  forth  I  set  upon  this  pilgrimage. 

And  took  the  partner  of  my  life  with  me, 
And  one  dear  girl,  just  ripe  enough  of  age 

Retentively  to  see  what  I  should  see ; 
That  thus  with  mutual  recollections  fhiught. 
We  might  bring  home  a  store  for  after-thought 


wailed  the  hour  that  was  to  carry  them  to  the  revolutionary 
shambles.  In  this  dreary  abode,  how  long,  bow  tedious  did 
the  days  appear  I  they  seemed  to  have  many  more  than 
twenty-four  hours.  Yet  we  were  allowed  to  n»d  and  write, 
and  were  composed  enough  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  privilege; 
nay  we  could  sometimes  even  so  Cur  forget  our  situation  as  to 
sport  and  gambol  together.    The  continued  images  of  de- 
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9. 
We  left  our  pleasant  Land  of  Lakes,  and  went 

Throughout  whole  England's  length,  a  weary  way. 
Even  to  the  farthest  shores  of  eastern  Kent : 

Embarking  there  upon  an  autumn  day, 
Toward  Ostend  we  held  our  course  all  night, 
And  anchor*d  by  its  quay  at  morning's  earliest  light. 

10. 
Small  vestige  there  of  that  old  siege  ^  appears. 

And  little  of  remembrance  would  be  found. 
When  for  the  space  of  three  long  painful  years 

The  persevering  Spaniard  girt  it  round. 
And  gallant  youths  of  many  a  realm  from  far 
Went  students  to  that  busy  school  of  war. 

11. 
Yet  stUl  those  wars  of  obstinate  defence 

Their  lessons  ofi^r  to  the  soldier's  hand ; 
Lai^  knowledge  may  the  statesman  draw  from  thence : 

And  still  Arom  underneath  the  drifted  sand, 


structlon  and  devastation  which  we  had  before  our  eyes,  the 
little  hope  that  appeared  to  any  of  us  of  escaping  our  menaced 
fkte,  so  raroiiiarlzed  us  with  the  idea  of  death,  that  a  stoical 
serenity  had  taken  possession  of  our  minds :  we  had  been 
kept  in  a  state  of  fear  till  the  sentiment  of  fear  was  lost.  All 
our  conversation  bore  the  character  of  this  disposition :  it 
was  reflective  but  not  complaining ;  it  was  serious  without 
being  melancholy ;  and  often  presented  novel  and  strildng 
ideas.  One  day,  when  we  were  conversing  on  the  Inevitable 
chain  of  events,  and  the  irrevocable  order  of  things,  on  a 
sudden  one  of  our  party  exclaimed  that  we  owed  all  our  mis. 
fortunes  to  Charles  Martel.  We  thought  him  raving ;  but 
thus  he  reasoned  to  prove  his  hypothesis.  '  Had  not  Charles 
Martel,*  said  he,  'conquered  the  Saracens,  these  latter,  al* 
ready  masters  of  Gulonne,  of  Saintonge,  of  Perigord,  and  of 
Poitou,  would  soon  have  extended  their  dominion  over  all 
France,  and  fVom  that  time  we  should  have  had  no  more  reli- 
gious quarrels,  no  more  state  disputes ;  we  should  not  now 
have  assemblies  of  the  people,  clubs,  committees  of  public 
safety,  sieges,  imprisonments,  bloody  executions.'  To  this 
man  the  Turkish  system  of  government  appeared  preferable 
to  the  revolutionary  regime ;  and,  all  chances  calculated,  he 
preferred  the  bow-string  of  the  Bashaw,  rarely  drawn,  to  the 
axe  of  the  guillotine,  incessantly  at  work." 

1  **  It  is  uncertain  what  numbers  were  slain  during  the 
siege  of  Ostend,  yet  it  is  said  that  there  was  found  in  a  com- 
missary's pocket,  who  was  slain  before  Ostend  the  7th  of  Au- 
gust, before  the  yielding  thereof,  divers  remarkable  notes  and 
observations,  and  among  the  rest  what  number  died  without 
in  the  archduke's  camp,  of  every  degree :  — 

Masters  of  the  Camp  ...         7 

Colonels        .....       15 
Sergeants  M<dors     -  -  -  -       29 

Captalnes     -  -  •  -  -565 

Lieutenants  -  .  .  -  1,116 

Ensignes       .....      322 
Sergeants  -  -  -  -  1,011 

Corporals  ....  \^\qs 

Lanspisadoes  ....     ooo 

Soldiers        ....  .34,663 

Marrlners  .  -  -  -     611 

Women  and  children  -  .  •      119 

All  which  amount  to  72,124  persons ;  which  number  is  not  so 
great,  considering  the  long  siege,  sickness,  and  the  cold 
winters  upon  the  sea  coast,  in  so  cold  a  climate,  fighting 
against  the  elements.  It  is  unknown  what  number  died  in 
the  town,  the  which  is  thought  much  less,  for  that  there  were 
not  fo  many  hi  the  town,  and  they  were  better  lodged,  had 


Sometimes  the  storm,  or  passing  foot  lays  bare 
Part  of  the  harvest  Death  has  gather'd  there. 


12. 

Peace  be  within  thy  walls,  thou  famous  town. 
For  thy  brave  bearing  in  thoae  timet  of  old ; 

May  plenty  thy  industrious  children  crown. 
And  prosperous  merchants  day  by  day  behoU 

Many  a  rich  vessel  finom  the  injurioua 

Enter  the  bosom  of  thy  quite  quay. ' 


13. 

Embarking  there,  we  glided  on  between 

Strait  banks  raised  high  above  the  levd  land. 

With  many  a  cheerfid  dwelling  white  ami  green 
In  goodly  neighbourhood  on  either  hand. 

Huge-timber'd  bridges  o*er  the  passage  lay. 

Which  wheel'd  aside  and  gave  us  easy  way. 


more  ease,  and  were  better  victualled.**  —  Ortmatom^t 
qf  the  NetMertands,  p.  1317. 

*'  The  besieged  in  Ostend  had  certain  adventuring  loykn 
whom  they  called  Lopers,  of  the  which,  among  ottier 
were  the  young  captain  Grenu,  and  captain  Adam  Van 
Their  arms  which  they  bore  were  a  long  and  great  pike,«lh 
a  flat  head  at  the  neather  end  thereof,  to  the  end  that  It  ihadi 
not  sink  too  deep  into  the  mud,  a  harquebuae  bung  in  a  sml 
as  we  have  said  of  Frebuters,  a  coatdas  at  his  aide,  ani  kb 
dagger  about  his  neck,  who  would  usually  leap  ofver  a 
four  and  twenty  foot  broad,  skirmishing  oft«n  with  hb 
so  as  no  horseman  could  overtake  them  before  they  had  taipl 
over  the  ditches  againe."— TMrf.  1299. 

**  In  remembrance  of  the  long  aiege  of  Ostend,  and  At 
winning  of  Sluce,  tliere  were  certalne  counters  made  in  tte 
United  Provinces,  both  of  silver  and  copper,  the  one  Iwviif 
on  the  one  side  the  picture  of  Ostend,  aiad  on  tbeotbtrlhs 
towns  of  Rhinberg,  Grave,  Sluice,  Ardenbourg,  and  the  fNti 
of  Isendyke  and  Cadsant.  with  this  Inscription  roond  abooi: 
'  Plus  triennio  obsessa,  host!  rudera,  patxie  quatuor  ca  at 
urbes  dedi.  Anno  1604.'  Ostend  being  more  than  three  jaa 
besieged,  gave  the  enemie  a  heap  of  stones,  and  to  her  nsllic 
country  four  townes. 

"  The  town  of  Utrecht  did  also  make  a  triumphant  piceesf 
coyne  both  of  gold  and  silver,  where  on  the  one  side  stiiod  tki 
siege  of  Ostend,  and  on  the  other  the  siege  of  Sluoe,  and  sD 
the  forts  and  havens,  and  on  both  aides  round  aboot  wm 
graven, 

*  Jehovah  prius  dederat  plus  quam  perdidimns.*  ** 

iUtf.lSlL 

>  Those  lines  are  borrowed  (him  Qoarles :  . .  tlie  pmgr 
in  which  they  occur  would  be  very  pleasing  if  be  liad  DOtdis> 
figured  it  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner. 

**  Saile  gentle  Pinnace  !  now  the  heavens  are  dear. 
The  winds  blow  fair :  behold  the  harbor's  near. 
Tridented  Neptune  baUi  forgot  to  f^own. 
The  rocks  are  past ;  the  storme  Is  overblown. 
Up  weather-beaten  voyagers  and  rouse  ye. 
Forsake  your  loathed  Cabbins ;  up  and  loose  je 
Upon  the  open  declu,  and  smell  the  land : 
Cheare  up,  the  welcome  shoare  Is  nlgb  at  hand. 
Saile  gentle  Pinnace  with  a  prosperoua  gale 
To  the  Isle  of  Peace :  saile  gentle  Pinnaee  aailel 
Fortune  conduct  thee ;  let  thy  keele  divide 
The  silver  streames,  that  thou  maist  safely  slide 
Into  the  bosonie  of  thy  quiet  Key, 
And  quite  thee  (kirly  of  the  ixjurioaa  Sc^** 
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14. 
Four  horses,  aided  by  the  fiivourinK  breeze. 

Drew  our  gay  vessel,  slow  and  sleek  and  large ; 
Crack  goes  the  whip,  the  steersman  at  his  ease 

Directs  the  way,  and  steady  went  the  barge. 
Ere  evening  closed  to  Bruges  ^  thus  we  came, . . 
Fair  dty,  worthy  of  her  ancient  fune. 

15. 
The  season  of  her  splendour  is  gone  by, 

Yet  every  where  its  monuments  remain ; 
Temples  which  rear  their  stately  heads  on  high. 

Canals  that  intersect  the  fertile  plain,- 
Wide  streets  and  squares,  with  many  a  court  and  hall 
Spacious  and  undefactA,  but  ancient  alL 

16. 
Time  hath  not  wrong'd  her,  nor  hath  Ruin  sought 

Rudely  her  splendid  structures  to  destroy. 
Save  in  those  recent  days  with  evil  fhiught. 

When  Mutability,  in  drunken  joy 
Triumphant,  and  from  all  restraint  released. 
Let  loose  the  fierce  and  many- headed  beast. 

17. 
But  tor  the  scars  in  that  unhappy  rage 

Inflicted,  firm  she  stands  and  undecay'd ; 
like  our  first  sires',  a  beautiful  old  age 

Is  hers,  in  venerable  years  array*d ; 
And  yet  to  her  benignant  stars  may  bring. 
What  fate  denies  to  man, . .  a  second  spring. 

18. 
When  I  may  read  of  tilts  in  days  of  old. 

And  tourneys  graced  by  chieftains  of  renown. 
Fair  dames,  grave  citizens,  and  warriors  bold. 

If  Fancy  would  pourtray  some  stately  town. 
Which  for  such  pomp  fit  theatre  should  be. 
Fair  Bruges,  I  shall  then  remember  thee. 

19. 
Nor  did  thy  landscape  yield  me  less  delight. 

Seen  from  the  deck  as  slow  it  glided  by, 
Or  when  beneath  us,  from  thy  Belfroy's  height. 

Its  boundless  circle  met  the  bending  sky ; 
The  waters  smooth  and  straight,  thy  proper  boast. 
And  lines  of  road-side  trees  in  long  perspective  losL 

20. 
No  happier  landscape  may  on  earth  be  seen. 

Rich  gardens  all  around  and  fruitful  groves. 
White  dwellings  trim  relieved  with  lively  green. 

The  pollard  that  the  Flemish  painter  loves, 
With  aspins  tall  and  poplars  fair  to  view. 
Casting  o*er  all  the  land  a  grey  and  willowy  hue. 


1  '*  Urbt  est  ad  mlraculum  pukhra,  potens,  amoma,"  sayi 
LtOigi  Guicciardlnl.  Its  power  is  gone  by,  but  its  beauty  ii 
perhaps  more  ImpretslTe  now  than  in  tlie  days  of  its  iplen- 
doar  and  prosperity. 

IL  Paquet  Sypborlen,  and  rosny  writers  after  him,  mention 
the  preservation  of  the  monuments  of  Charles  the  Bold,  and 
his  daughter  Blary  of  Burgundy,  wife  to  the  Archduke  MaxU 
miltan ;  but  they  do  not  mention  the  name  of  the  Beadle  who 
pcescrred  them  at  the  Imminent  risque  of  his  own  life.  Pierre 


21. 
My  lot  hath  lain  in  scenes  sublime  and  rude. 

Where  still  devoutly  I  have  served  and  sought 
The  Power  divine  which  dwells  in  solitude. 

In  boyhood  was  I  wont,  with  rapture  fVaught, 
Amid  those  rocks  and  woods  to  wander  free, 
Where  Avon  hastens  to  the  Severn  sea. 

22. 
In  Cintra  also  have  I  dwelt  ercwhile, 

That  earthly  Eden,  and  have  seen  at  eve 
The  sea-mists,  gathering  round  its  mountain  pile, 

Whelm  with  their  billows  all  below,  but  leave 
One  pinnacle  sole  seen,  whereon  it  stood 
Like  the  Ark  on  Ararat,  above  the  flood. 

23. 

And  now  am  I  a  Cumbrian  mountaineer ; 

Their  wintry  garment  of  unsullied  snow 
The  mountains  have  put  on,  the  heavens  are  clear. 

And  yon  dark  lake  spreads  silently  below ; 
Who  sees  them  only  in  their  summer  hour     [power. 
Sees  but  their  beauties  half,  and  knows  not  half  their 

24. 

Tet  hath  the  Flemish  scene  a  charm  for  me 
That  soothes  and  wins  upon  the  willing  heart ; 

Though  all  Is  level  as  the  sleeping  sea, 
A  natural  beauty  springs  fW>m  perfect  art. 

And  something  more  than  pleasure  fills  the  breast  * 

To  see  how  well-directed  toil  is  blest 

25. 
Two  nights  have  pass'd ;  the  morning  opens  well. 

Fair  are  the  aspects  of  the  favouring  sky ; 
Soon  yon  sweet  chimes  the  appointed  hour  will  tell, 

For  here  to  music  Time  moves  merrily : 
Aboard  1  aboard  I  no  more  must  we  delay, . . 
Farewell,  good  people  of  the  FUur  de  Bled  ! 

26. 
Beside  the  busy  wharf  the  Trekschuit  rides. 

With  painted  plumes  and  tent-like  awning  gay ; 
Carts,  barrows,  coaches,  hurry  from  all  sides, 

And  passengers  and  porters  throng  the  way. 
Contending  all  at  once  in  clamorous  speech, 
French,  Flemish,  English,  each  confusing  each. 

27. 
All  disregardant  of  the  Babel  sound, 

A  swan  kept  oaring  near  with  upraised  eye, . . 
A  beauteous  pensioner,  who  daily  found 

The  bounty  of  such  casual  company ; 
Nor  left  us  till  the  bell  said  all  was  done, 
And  slowly  we  our  watery  way  begun. 


Deiitter  is  this  person's  name.  During  the  revolutionary 
frensy,  when  the  mob  seemed  to  take  most  pleasure  In  de- 
stroying whaterer  wm  most  renerable,  he  took  these  splendid 
tombs  to  pieces  and  buried  them  during  the  night,  for  which 
he  was  proscribed,  and  a  reward  of  9000  ftrancs  set  upon  his 
head.  Buonaparte,  after  his  marriage  Into  the  Austrian 
family,  rewarded  him  with  1000  flruics,  and  gave  10.000  Ibr 
ornamenting  the  chapel  in  which  tlie  tombs  were  replaced. 
This  has  been  done  with  little  taste. 
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28. 
Europe  can  boast  no  richer,  goodlier  scene, 

Than  that  throujifh  which  our  pleasant  passage  lay. 
By  fertile  fields  and  fhiitful  gardens  green, 

The  journey  of  a  short  autumnal  day ; 
Sleek  well-fed  steeds  our  steady  ycsscI  drew. 
The  heavens  were  fidr,  and  Mirth  was  of  our  crew. 

29. 

Along  the  smooth  canal*8  unbending  line. 
Beguiling  time  with  light  discourse,  we  went. 

Nor  wanting  savoury  food  nor  generous  wine. 
Ashore  too  there  was  feast  and  merriment ; 

The  jovial  peasants  at  some  village  fair 

Were  dancing,  drinking,  smoking,  gambling  there. 

.30. 
Of  these,  or  of  the  ancient  towers  of  Ghent 

Renowned,  I  must  not  tarry  now  to  tell ; 
Of  picture,  or  of  church,  or  monument ; 

Nor  how  we  mounted  to  that  ponderous  bell. 
The  Belfroys  boast,  which  bears  old  Roland*s  name. 
Nor  yields  to  Oxford  Tom,  or  Tom  of  Lincoln's  feme. 

31. 
Nor  of  that  sUterhood  whom  to  their  rule 

Of  holy  life  no  hasty  vows  restrain, ' 
Who,  meek  disciples  of  the  Christian  school. 

Watch  by  the  bed  of  sickness  and  of  pain : 
Oh  what  a  strength  divine  doth  Faith  impart 
To  inborn  goodness  in  the  female  heart ! 

32. 
A  gentle  party  fh>m  the  shores  of  Kent 

Thus  &r  had  been  our  comrades  as  befell ; 
Fortune  had  link'd  us  first,  and  now  Consent, . . 

For  why  should  Choice  divide  whom  Chance  so  well 
Had  join'd,  and  they  to  view  the  famous  ground, 
Like  us,  were  to  the  Field  of  Battle  bound. 

33. 
Farther  as  yet  they  look'd  not  than  that  quest, . . 

The  land  was  all  before  them  where  to  choose. 
So  we  consorted  here  as  seemed  best ; 

Who  would  such  pleasant  fellowship  refuse 
Of  ladies  ikir  and  gentle  comrades  free  ?  . . 
Certes  we  were  a  joyous  company. 

34. 
Yet  lack'd  we  not  discourse  for  graver  times. 

Such  as  might  suit  snge  auditors,  I  ween ; 
For  some  among  us,  in  far  distant  climes 

The  cities  and  the  ways  of  men  had  seen ; 
No  unobservant  travellers  they,  but  well 
Of  what  they  there  had  learnt  they  knew  to  tell. 


1  Ttac  Beguines.  Helyot  ic  miiUken  when  be  sayt  (t.  rlif. 
p.  6.)  that  the  Beguinage  at  Mechlin  is  the  flnett  in  all 
Flanders ;  it  is  not  comparable  to  that  at  Ghent,  which  for 
extent  and  beauty  may  be  called  the  Capital  of  the  com- 
munity. 

*  In  1883,  "  the  English  garrison  of  Alost  being  mutinied 
for  their  pay,  the  Ganthois  did  not  only  refUse  to  give  it  them, 
but  did  threaten  to  force  them  out,  or  else  to  famish  them.  In 
the  meantime  the  Frinco  of  Parma  did  not  let  slip  this  op- 
portunity to  make  his  profit  thereby,  but  did  solicit  them  by 


35. 
The  one  of  froxen  Moscovy  could  speak, 

And  well  his  willing  listeners  entertain 
With  tales  of  that  inclement  region  bleak. 

The  pageantry  and  pomp  of  Catherine's  rrign, 
And  that  proud  city,  which  with  wise  intent 
The  mighty  founder  raised,  his  own  great  moDunMl 

36. 

And  one  had  dwelt  with  Malabars  and  Moors 
>Vhere  fertile  earth  and  genial  heaven  dispeme 

Profuse  their  bounty  upon  Indian  shores ; 
Whatever  delights  the  e>'e,  or  charms  the  teox, 

The  valleys  with  perpetual  fhiitage  blest. 

The  mountains  with  unfading  foliage  dmt 

37. 

He  those  barbaric  palaces  had  seen. 
The  work  of  Eastern  potentates  of  old ; 

And  in  the  Temples  of  the  Rock  had  been. 
Awe-struck  their  dread  recesses  to  behold ; 

A  gifted  hand  was  his,  which  by  its  skill  [^ 

Could  to  the  eye  pourtray  such  wondrous  sennit 

38. 
A  third,  who  from  the  Land  of  Lakes  with  me 

Went  out  upon  this  pleasant  pilgrimage. 
Had  $:(\joum*d  long  beyond  the  Atlantic  sea; 

Adventurous  was  his  spirit  as  his  age, 
For  he  in  far  Braxil,  through  wood  and  wastr, 
Had  travell'd  many  a  day,  and  there  his  heut  vn 
placed. 

39. 
Wild  region, . .  happy  if  at  night  he  found 

The  shelter  of  some  rude  Tapuya's  shed ; 
Else  would  he  take  his  lodgement  on  the  giwDi 

Or  from  the  tree  suspend  his  hardy  bed ; 
And  sometimes  starting  at  the  jaguar's  cries, 
Sec  through  the  murky  night  the  prowler's  flciyciA 

40. 
And  sometimes  over  thirsty  deserts  drear. 

And  sometimes  over  flooded  plains  he  went;** 
A  joy  it  was  his  fire-side  tales  to  hear. 

And  he  a  comraile  to  my  heart's  content: 
For  he  of  what  I  most  desired  could  tell. 
And  loved  the  Portugals  becauiK  he  knew  theffl«d 

41. 
Here  to  the  easy  barge  we  bade  adieu ; 

Land-travellers  now  along  the  well-paved  wit, 
^\liere  road-side  trees  still  lengthening  on  the  nt* 

Before  us  and  behind  unvarying  lay : 
Through  lands  well-labour*d  to  Alost  we  camr, 
Where  whilome  treachery  stained  the  EnglUh 


fair  words  and  promises  to  pay  them ;  and  these  EM! 
companies,  not  accustomed  to  endure  hunger  and  wnLbe 
to  gire  ear  unto  him,  for  that  their  Colonel  Sir  Joka  So 
and  the  States  were  somewhat  slow  to  provide  for  their  | 
for  the  which  they  Intended  to  give  order,  but  it  was  im) 
For  after  that  the  English  had  diaaed  away  the  nU  ef 
garrison  which  were  of  the  country,  then  did  CtpttiM  f\ 
Vincent,  Tailor,  and  others,  agree  to  deliver  np  tkt  • 
unto  the  Spaniard,  giving  them  for  their  pay»  wUdi  (kf 
ceived,  thirty  thousand  plstoleCs.    And  to  the  saU  tun 
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42. 
^w  we  AflUgtaem,  by  ruin  rent,  i 
Me  venerable  fhi^ments  strew  the  land ; 
wise  too  late,  the  multitude  lament 
ravage  of  their  own  unhappy  hand ; 
ords  in  their  f^nzy  torn  and  tost, 
cious  stores  of  learning  wreck'd  and  lost 

43. 
ver  else  we  saw  was  cheerful  all, 

signs  of  steady  labour  well  repaid ; 
-apes  were  ripe  on  every  cottage  wall, 

merry  peasants  seated  in  the  shade 
ncr,  or  within  the  open  door, 
;ather*d  hop-vines  pluck'd  the  plenteous  store. 

44. 

gh  Assche  for  water  and  for  cakes  renown'd  < 
pass'd,  piu^uing  still  our  way,  though  late; 
hen  the  shades  of  night  were  closing  round, 
ssels  received  us  through  her  fHendly  gate, .  . 
city,  fated  many  a  change  to  see, 
uw  the  seat  of  new-made  monarchy. 


II. 
BRUSSELS. 


1. 
B  might  a  gayer  spectacle  be  found 
n  Brussels  offer'd  on  that  festive  night, 
uares  and  palaces  irradiate  round 
vrelcome  the  imperial  Moscovite, 
ow,  the  wrongs  of  Europe  twice  redress'd, 
there  a  welcome  and  a  glorious  guest  ? 

2. 

ile-long  avenue  with  lamps  was  hung, 
umerous,  which  diffused  a  light  like  day ; 
through  the  line  of  splendour,  old  and  young 
ided  all  in  festival  array ; 
fiery  baizes,  plying  to  and  fro, 
aed  as  they  moved  the  liquid  glass  below. 

3. 
with  hurrying  crowds  the  streets  were  thronged, 
i^n  of  this  great  Czar  a  passing  sight ; 
msic,  dance,  and  l)anquetlngs  prolonged 
various  work  of  pleasure  through  the  night 

>d  unto  the  Spaniard  in  the  beginning  of  December, 
ed  with  Wailoni.  Mo>t  of  these  Engliili  wont  to 
tie  Prince  of  Panna  in  his  camp  before  Ecliloo,  but 

that  he  trusted  them  not,  they  ran  in  a  manner  all 
—  Gritnestoru,  833. 

one  proof  of  the  improved  state  of  general  feeling  in 
e  ciTllised  states  of  Europe,  that  instances  of  this  kind 
'hery  have  long  since  ceased  even  to  be  suspected. 

the  long  wars  in  the  Netherlands,  nothing  was  more 
n  than  for  officers  to  change  their  party, .  .  considering 
I  mere  profession,  in  which  their  senricet,  like  those 
jer,  were  for  the  hft%t  bidder. 

is  magntflcent  Abbey  wasdestroyed  during  the  Revo- 
..  an  act  of  popular  madness  which  the  people  In  its 

now  spoke  of  with  unarailing  regret.    The  library 


Tou  might  have  deem*d,  to  see  that  Joyous  town. 
That  wretchedness  and  pain  were  there  unknown. 

4. 

Yet  three  short  months  had  scarcely  pass'd  away. 
Since,  shaken  with  the  approaching  battle's  breath. 

Her  inmost  chambers  trembled  with  dismay; 
And  now  within  her  walls,  insatiate  Death, 

Devourer  whom  no  harvest  e*er  can  fill. 

The  gleanings  of  that  field  was  gathering  still. 

5. 
Within  those  walls  there  linger'd  at  that  hour 

Many  a  brave  soldier  on  the  bed  of  pain. 
Whom  aid  of  human  heart  should  neVr  restore 

To  see  his  country  and  his  fHends  again ; 
And  many  a  victim  of  that  fell  debate 
Whose  life  yet  waver'd  in  the  scales  of  fate. 

6. 
Some  I  beheld,  for  whom  the  doubtful  scale 

Had  to  the  side  of  life  inclined  at  length ; 
Emaciate  was  their  form,  their  features  pale. 

The  limbs  so  vigorous  late,  bereft  of  strength ; 
And  for  their  gay  habiliments  of  yore. 
The  habit  of  the  House  of  Pain  they  wore. 

7. 

Some  in  the  courts  of  that  great  hospital. 
That  they  might  taste  the  sun  and  open  air, 

CrawPd  out ;  or  sate  beneath  the  southern  wall ; 
Or  leaning  in  the  gate,  stood  gazing  there 

In  listless  guise  upon  the  passers  by, 

Whiling  away  the  hours  of  slow  recovery. 

8. 
Others  in  waggons  borne  abroad  I  saw. 

Albeit  recovering,  still  a  mournful  sight : 
Languid  and  helpless  some  were  stretch'd  on  straw. 

Some  more  advanced  sustain *d  themselves  upright, 
And  with  bold  eye  and  careless  front,  methought, 
Seem*d  to  set  wounds  and  death  again  at  nought 

9. 

Well  had  it  fared  with  these ;  nor  went  it  ill 
With  those  whom  war  had  of  a  limb  bereft. 

Leaving  the  life  untouched,  that  they  had  still 
Enough  for  health  as  for  existence  left ; 

But  some  there  were  who  lived  to  draw  the  breath 

Of  pain  through  hopeless  years  of  lingering  death. 

was  at  one  time  the  richest  in  Brabant:  " Celebenima,** 
Luigi  GuicclardinI  calls  it,  "  adeo  quidcm,  ut  quod  ad  llbroa 
antiquos  habeatur  pro  k>cupletissima  simul  et  laudatiuhna 
universa  istlus  tractus."  The  destruction  of  books  during 
the  Revolution  was  deplorably  great.  A  bookseller  at  Bros- 
sels  told  roe  he  had  himself  at  one  time  sent  off  five  and 
twenty  waggon^loads  for  watte  paper,  and  add  more  thao 
100,0001b.  weight  for  the  same  purpose  I  In  tbU  manner 
were  the  conTent.libraries  destroyed. 

*  The  Flemish  name  of  these  said  cakes  hat  a  marrelloutly 
uncouth  appearance,  .  .  MUffkcr-kockskena^  .  .  neverthelett 
they  are  good  cakes,  and  are  sold  by  Judocus  de  Blstchop.  at 
the  sign  of  the  Moor,  next  door  to  the  Auberge  la  TiiCm 
de-Bcntff,  This  information  it  for  those  whom  It  may 
concera 
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10. 
Here  might  the  hideous  face  of  war  be  seen, 

Stript  of  all  pomp,  adornment,  and  disguise ; 
It  was  a  dismal  spectacle  I  ween, 

Such  as  might  well  to  the  beholders*  eyes 
Bring  sudden  tears,  and  make  the  pious  mind 
Grieve  for  the  crimes  and  follies  of  mankind. 

II. 
What  had  it  been  then  in  the  recent  days 

Of  that  great  triumph,  when  the  open  wound 
Was  festering,  and  along  the  crowded  ways. 

Hour  after  hour  was  heard  the  incessant  sound 
Of  wheels,  which  o'er  the  rough  and  stony  road 
Conveyed  their  living  agonizing  load ! 

12 
Hearts  little  to  the  melting  mood  inclined 

Grew  sick  to  see  their  sufferings ;  and  the  thought 
Still  comes  with  horror  to  the  shuddering  mind 

Of  those  sad  days  when  Belgian  ears  were  taught 
The  British  soldier's  cr>',  half  groan,  half  prayer. 
Breathed  when  his  pain  is  more  than  he  can  bear.^ 

13. 
Brave  spirits,  nobly  had  their  part  been  done  I 
Brussels  could  show,  where  Senne's  slow  waters 
glide. 
The  cannon  which  their  matchless  valour  won. 

Proud  trophies  of  the  field,  ranged  side  by  side. 
Where  as  they  stood  in  inoffensive  row, 
The  solitary  guard  paced  to  and  fro. 

14. 
Unconscious  instruments  of  human  woe. 

Some  for  their  mark  the  royal  lilies  bore, 
Fix'd  there  when  Britain  was  the  Bourbon's  foe ; 

And  some  emboss'd  in  brazen  letters  wore 
The  sign  of  that  abhorr'd  misrule,  which  broke 
The  guilty  nation  for  a  Tyrant's  yoke. 

15. 
Others  were  stampt  with  that  Usurper's  name, . . 

Recorders  thus  of  many  a  change  were  they. 
Their  deadly  work  through  every  change  the  same ; 

Nor  ever  had  they  seen  a  bloodier  day. 
Than  when  as  their  late  thunders  roll'd  around, 
Brabant  in  all  her  cities  felt  the  sound.  < 

16. 
Then  ceased  their  occupation.     From  the  field 

Of  battle  here  in  triumph  were  they  brought ; 
Ribands  and  flowers  and  laurels  half  conceal'd 

Their  brazen  mouths,  so  bite  with  ruin  fraught ; 

1  One  of  our  conchmen,  who  had  b«>en  emplojcd  (like  all 
his  fraternity)  in  remoring  the  wounded,  asked  us  what  was 
the  meaning  of  the  English  word  O  Lord  I  for  thus,  he  said, 
the  wounded  were  continually  crying  out. 

>  The  battle  of  the  18th  was  heard  throughout  the  whole  of 
Brabant,  and  in  some  directions  far  beyond  it.  It  was  dis- 
tinctly heard  at  Herve  ;  and  I  have  been  assured,  incredible 
as  it  may  seem,  that  it  was  perceived  at  Amieni.  The  firing 
on  the  16th  was  heard  at  Antwerp,  . .  not  that  of  the  18th, 
though  the  scene  of  action  was  nearer. 

*  The  following  dedicatory  inscription  is  placed  over  the 
portico  of  Waterloo  Church. 


Women  beheld  them  pass  with  joyful  eyes. 
And  children  clapt  their  hands  and  rent  the  air  vitk 
cries. 

17. 

Now  idly  on  the  banks  of  Senne  they  lay. 

Like  toys  with  which  a  child  is  pleased  do  watt: 

Only  the  British  traveller  bends  his  way 
To  see  them  on  that  unfrequented  shore. 

And  as  a  mournful  feeling  blends  with  pride. 

Remembers  those  who  fought,  and  those  who  died. 


III. 


THE  FIELD  OF  BATTLE. 

1. 

SoirTHWAan  from  Brussels  lies  the  field  of  blood. 
Some  three  hours*  journey  for  a  well-girt  man; 

A  horseman  who  in  haste  pursued  his  road 
Would  reach  it  as  the  second  hour  began. 

The  way  is  through  a  forest  deep  and  wide. 

Extending  many  a  mile  on  either  side. 

2. 

No  cheerful  woodland  this  of  antic  trees. 
With  thickets  varied  and  with  sunny  glade ; 

Look  where  he  will,  the  weary  traveller  sees 
One  gloomy,  thick,  impenetrable  shade 

Of  tall  straight  trunks,  which  move  before  his  Mgkti 

With  interchange  of  lines  of  long  green  light 

3. 

Here,  where  the  woods  receding  from  the  road 
Have  left  on  either  hand  on  open  space 

For  fields  and  gardens  and  for  man's  abode. 
Stands  Waterloo ;  a  little  lowly  place. 

Obscure  till  now,  when  it  hath  risen  to  fame. 

And  given  the  victory  its  English  name. 


4. 

What  time  the  second  Carlos  ruled  In  Spain, 

Last  of  the  Austrian  line  by  Fate  decreed,  | 

Here  Castanaca  reared  a  votive  fane,  >  I 

Praying  the  Patron  Sainbi  to  bless  with  seed 

His  childless  sovereign  ;  Heaven  denied  an  heir. 

And  Europe  moum'd  in  blood  the  fhutrate  prayer.    , 

D.  O  M. 

Et  D.  D.  Josepho  et  Annse 

Hoc  Sacellum 

Pro  Desiderata  Dnminiis  Catholicis  I 

Caroli.  %  Hfsp.  Ind.  Regis  Belg.  Princlpis  ProsapiaFnB.  ! 

Ant.  Agurto  Marchio  de  Castanaca  Belg.  Gubemtor. 

The  a  in  Guhemator  has  been  left  out,  either  by  the  mis- 
take of  the  workmen,  or  for  want  of  room. 

Carlos  II.  of  Spain,  one  of  the  most  wretched  of  men.  mv- 
ried  for  his  first  wife  Marie  Louise,  Lewis  the  FoartecnCk'i 
niece.    A  curious  instance  of  the  public  anxiety  Chat  she 
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5. 
That  temple  to  our  hearts  was  hallowed  now : 

For  many  a  wounded  Briton  there  was  laid. 
With  such  poor  help  as  time  might  then  allow 

From  the  fresh  carnage  of  the  field  convey'd ; 
And  they  whom  human  succours  could  not  save. 
Here  in  its  precincts  found  a  hasty  grave. 

6. 
And  here  on  marble  tablets  set  on  high, 

In  English  lines  by  foreign  workmen  traced, 
Are  names  familiar  to  an  English  eye ; 

Their  brethren  here  the  fit  memorials  placed. 
Whose  unadorned  inscriptions  briefly  tell 
Their  gallant  comrades*  rank,  and  where  they  fell 


should  produce  an  heir  to  the  throne  is  preserred  by  Floret, 
in  his  **  Memorias  de  las  Reynas  Catholicas."  When  she  had 
been  married  two  years  without  issue,  this  strange  epigram, 
if  so  U  may  be  called,  was  circulated :  — 

*«  Parid  bella  Flor  de  Lis 
En  affliccion  tan  estraffa : 
Si  parls,  paris  i  EspaJIa, 
Si  no  paris,  &  Paris.** 

Flores  describes  the  dress  of  the  bride  at  her  espousals :  it 
waa  a  robe  of  murray  velvet  embroidered  with  fleurs  de  lys  of 
gold  trimmed  with  ermine  and  jewels,  and  with  a  train  of 
leTen  ells  long;  the  princesses  of  the  blood  had  ail  long 
trains,  but  not  so  long,  the  length  being  according  to  their 
proximity  to  the  throne.  The  description  of  a  Queen's  dress 
accorded  well  with  the  antiquarian  pursuits  of  Flores  ;  but  it 
la  amusing  to  observe  some  of  the  expressions  of  this  labo- 
rious writer,  a  monic  of  the  most  rigid  habits,  whose  life  was 
apent  in  severe  study,  and  in  practices  of  mortification.  In 
ber  head-dress,  he  says,  she  wore  porcelain  pins  which  sup- 
ported large  diamonds, . .  '*  y  convertian  en  cielo  aquel  poco  de 
tlerra ;"  and  at  the  ball  after  the  espousals, "  el  Christianissimo 
dans6  con  la  Catholica."  These  appellations  sound  almost  as 
oddly  as  Messrs.  Bogue  and  Bennett's  description  of  St.  Paul 
in  a  minuet,  and  Timothy  at  a  card-table. 

This  poor  Queen  lived  eight  yejirs  with  a  husband  whose 
mind  and  body  were  equally  debilitated.  Never  were  the 
miseries  of  a  mere  state-marriage  more  lamentably  exempli- 
fied. In  her  last  illness,  when  she  was  advised  to  implore  the 
prayers  of  a  personage  who  was  living  in  the  odour  of  sanctity 
for  her  recovery,  she  replied.  Certainly  I  will  not ; . .  it 
would  be  folly  to  ask  for  a  life  which  is  worth  so  little.  And 
when  toward  the  last  her  Confessor  enquired  if  any  thing 
troubled  her,  her  answer  was,  that  she  was  in  perfect  peace, 
and  rejoiced  that  she  was  dying, .  .  "  en  pas  me  hallo  Padre, 
J  muy  gustosa  de  morir. "  She  died  on  the  12th  of  February  ; 
and  such  was  the  solicitude  for  an  heir  to  the  monarchy,  that 
on  the  10th  of  May  a  second  marriage  was  concluded  for  the 
King. 

1  The  inscriptions  in  the  church  are  as  follows :  — 

Sacred 

to  the  Memory 

of 

Lt.  Col.  Edward  Subles 

Sir  Francis  D'Oyley,  K.C.B. 

Charles  Thomas 

William  Miller 

William  Henry  Milner 

Capt.  Robert  Adair 

Edward  Grose 

Newton  Chambers 

Thomas  Brown 


7. 
The  stateliest  monument  of  public  pride 

Enrich 'd  with  all  magnificence  of  art. 
To  honour  Chieftains  who  in  victory  died, 

W^ould  wake  no  stronger  feeling  in  the  heart 
Than  these  plain  tablets,  by  the  soldier's  hand 
Raised  to  his  comrades  in  a  foreign  land.  ^ 

8. 
Not  far  removed  you  find  the  burial-groimd. 

Yet  so  that  skirts  of  woodland  intervene ; 
A  small  enclosure,  rudely  fenced  around ; 

Three  grave-stones  only  for  the  dead  are  seen 
One  bears  the  name  of  some  rich  villager, 
The  first  for  whom  a  stone  was  planted  there. 


Ensign  Edward  Pardoe 

James  Lord  llay 

the  Hun.  S.  S.  P.  Barrington 

of 

His  Britannic  MiUesty's 

First  Regiment  of  Foot  Guards, 

who  fell  gloriously  in  the  battle 

of  Quatre  Bras  and  Wateloo  *,  on 

the  16th  and  18th  of  June, 

181.V 

The  Officers  of  the 

Regiment  have  erected  this 

Monument  in  commemoration 

ofthe  fall  of  their 

Gallant  Companions. 


To 

the  Memory 

of 

Major  Edwin  Griffith, 

Lt  Isaac  Sherwood,  and 

Lt.  Henry  Buckley, 

Officers  in  the  XV  King's  Regiment  of  Hussars 

(British) 

who  fell  in  the  battle  of 

Waterloo, 

June  18.  1815. 

This  stone  was  erected  by  the  Officers 

of  that  Regiment, 

as  a  testimony  of  their  respect. 


Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patriA  mori. 


The  two  following  are  the  epitaphs  In  the  church-yard : 

D.  O.  M. 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fits  Gerald, 
of  the  Second  Regiment  of  Life  Guards  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  who  fell  gloriously  at  the  battle  of  La  Belle  AUU 
ance,  near  this  town,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1815,  in  the  4Ut 
year  of  his  life,  deeply  and  deservedly  regretted  by  his  fitmlly 
and  friends.  To  a  manly  loftiness  of  soul  he  united  all  the 
virtues  that  could  render  him  an  ornament  to  his  profession, 
and  to  private  and  social  life. 

**  Aux  manes  du  plus  vertueux  des  hommes,  g^o^ralemeot 
estim§  et  regrett^  de  sa  famiUe  et  de  ses  amis,  le  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Fits  Gerald,  de  la  Gard  du  Corps  de  sa  Mi^est^  Brf- 
tannique,  tu6  glorieusement  4  la  bataillede  la  Belle  Alliance, 
le  18  June,  1815. 

R.I.  P. 


•  The  void  to  tlnis  mh<«|icil. 
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17. 
Beyond  these  points  the  fight  extended  not . . 

Small  theatre  for  such  a  tragedy  1 1 
Its  breadth  scarce  more,  from  eastern  Papelot 

To  where  the  groves  of  Hougoumont  on  high 
Rear  in  the  west  their  venerable  head. 
And  cover  with  their  shade  the  countless  dead. 

18. 
But  wouldst.thou  tread  this  celebrated  ground, 

And  trace  with  understanding  eyes  a  scene 
Above  all  other  fields  of  war  renown *d. 

From  western  Hougoumont  thy  way  begin ; 
There  was  our  strength  on  that  side,  and  there  first. 
In  all  its  force,  the  storm  of  battle  burst 

19. 
Strike  eastward  then  across  toward  La  Haye, 

The  single  &rm :  with  dead  the  fields  between 
Are  lined,  and  thou  wilt  see  upon  the  way 

Long  wave-like  dips  and  swells  which  intervene, 
Such  as  would  breathe  the  war-horse,  and  impede. 
When  that  deep  soil  was  wet,  his  martial  speed. 

20. 
This  is  the  ground  whereon  the  young  Nassau, 

Emuling  that  day  his  ancestor's  renown, 
Received  his  hurt ;  admiring  Belgium  saw 

The  youth  proved  worthy  of  his  destined  crown :  ^ 
All  tongues  his  prowess  on  that  day  proclaim. 
And  children  lisp  his  praise  and  bless  their  Princess 
name. 

21 
When  thou  hast  reach'd  La  Haye,  survey  it  well. 

Here  was  the  heat  and  centre  of  the  strife ; 
This  point  must  Britain  hold  whate'er  befell. 

And  here  both  armies  were  profuse  of  life : 
Once  it  was  lost, .  •  and  then  a  stander  by 
Belike  had  trembled  for  the  victory. 

22. 
Not  so  the  leader,  on  whose  equal  mind 

Such  interests  hung  in  that  momentous  day ; 
So  well  had  he  his  motley  troops  assign'd. 

That  where  the  vital  points  of  action  lay. 
There  had  he  placed  those  soldiers  whom  he  knew 
No  fears  could  quail,  no  dangers  could  subdue. 

23. 
Small  was  his  British  force,  nor  had  he  here 

The  Portugals,  in  heart  so  near  allied. 
The  worthy  comrades  of  his  late  career. 

Who  fought  so  oft  and  conquer*d  at  his  side. 
When  with  the  Red  Cross  join'd  in  brave  advance, 
The  glorious  Quinas  mock*d  the  air  of  France. 


1  So  important  a  battle  perhaps  was  never  berore  fought 
within  to  small  an  extent  of  ground.  I  computed  the  dis- 
tance between  Hougoumont  and  Papelot  at  three  miles ;  in  a 
straight  line  it  might  probably  not  exceed  two  and  a  half. 

Our  guide  was  very  much  displeased  at  the  name  which 
the  battle  had  obtained  in  England.  **  Why  call  it  the  battle 
of  Waterloo?"  he  said,,  ."call  it  Mont  St.  Jean,  call  it  La 
Belle  Alliance,  call  it  Hougoumont,  call  it  La  Haye  Sainte, 
call  it  Papelot, . .  any  thing  but  Waterloo.** 


24. 
Now  of  the  troops  with  whom  he  took  the  field, 

Some  were  of  doubtful  faith,  and  others  raw ; 
He  stationed  these  where  they  might  stand  or  yield ; 

But  where  the  stress  of  battle  he  foresaw. 
There  were  his  links  (his  own  strong  words  I  speak) 
And  rivets  which  no  human  force  could  break. 

25. 
O  my  brave  countrymen,  ye  answer'd  well 

To  that  heroic  trust  I  Nor  less  did  ye. 
Whose  worth  your  grateftil  country  aye  shall  tell. 

True  children  of  our  sister  Germany, 
Who  while  she  groan*d  beneath  the  oppressor's  chain, 
Fought  for  her  freedom  in  the  fields  of  Spain. 

26. 
La  Haye,  bear  witness  I  sacred  is  it  hight, 

And  sacred  is  it  truly  from  that  day ; 
For  never  braver  blood  was  spent  in  fight 

Than  Britain  here  hath  mingled  with  the  clay. 
Set  where  thou  wilt  thy  foot,  thou  scarce  can'st  tread 
Here  on  a  spot  unhallow*d  by  the  dead. 

27. 
Here  was  it  that  the  Highlanders  withstood 

The  tide  of  hostile  power,  received  its  weight 
With  resolute  strength,  and  stemmed  and  tum'd  the 
flood; 
And  fitly  here,  as  in  that  Grecian  straight. 
The  ftineral  stone  might  say.  Go,  traveller,  tell 
Scotland,  that  in  our  duty  here  we  felL 

28. 
Still  eastward  Arom  this  point  thy  way  pursue. 

There  grows  a  single  hedge  along  the  lane, . . 
No  other  is  there  far  or  near  in  view : 

The  raging  enemy  essay'd  in  vain 
To  pass  that  line, .  .  a  braver  foe  withstood. 
And  this  whole  ground  was  moisten'd  with  their  blood. 

29. 
Leading  his  gallant  men  as  he  was  wont. 

The  hot  assailants'  onset  to  repel. 
Advancing  hat  in  hand,  here  in  the  fh>nt 

Of  battle  and  of  danger,  Picton  fell ; 
Lamented  Chief  I  than  whom  no  braver  name 
His  country's  annals  shall  consign  to  fame. 

30. 
Scheldt  had  not  seen  us,  had  his  voice  been  heard, 

Return  with  shame  from  her  disastrous  coast : 
But  Fortune  soon  to  fairer  fields  preferr'd 

His  worth  approved,  which  Cambria  long  may  boast : 
France  felt  him  then,  and  Portugal  and  Spain 
His  honour'd  memory  will  for  aye  retain. 


*  A  man  at  Les  Quatre.Bras,  who  spoke  with  the  usual  en- 
thusiasm of  the  Prince  of  Orange's  conduct  in  the  campaign, 
declared  that  he  fought  "  liiie  a  devil  on  horseback.**  Look- 
ing at  a  portrait  of  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  a  lady 
observed  that  there  was  a  resemblance  to  the  Prince;  a 
young  Fleming  was  quite  angry  at  this, . .  he  could  not  bear 
that  his  hero  should  not  be  thought  beautiful  at  well  as 
brave. 


SB 


SOUTHEY-S  WORKS. 


Hence  to  the  Ugb.w^'d  hi>iiK  oT  Pipclat, 

The  bKttle'i  houndarf  on  the  left.  Incline ; 
Hera  thou  leest  FrlKhermont  not  far  nmote. 


33. 
Derm  not  that  I  the  martial  akill  ahould  bout 

Where  hone  and  toot  vera  statlon'd  here  to  tell. 
What  pidnts  vers  occupied  by  either  host. 

And  how  the  battle  raged,  and  what  befell. 
And  how  our  great  Commander's  eagle  eye 
Which  compreheaded  all,  lecured  the  rlclory. 


Thia  were  the  hintorlan'i,  not  the  poefa  part ; 

Such  tuk  would  111  the  (tentle  Hu»  beseem, 
Who  to  the  thoughtful  mind  and  ploiu  heart. 

Cornea  with  her  offering  from  thli  aweftil  then 
Content  It  what  abe  hw  and  gather'd  then 
She  may  In  uoambltloua  aong  declare. 


3*. 
Look  how  upon  the  Oceao'i  treacheroua  ftce 

The  breeie  nod  summer  sunshine  softly  play. 
And  the  green-heavinn  blltowa  bear  do  trace 

Of  all  the  nratb  and  wreck  of  yesterday  ; . . 
So  from  the  tleld  which  here  we  look'd  upon. 
The  reWlgea  of  dreadful  war  wen  Bone. 


Some  mark*  of  wi«( 
I  ahoe,  and  belt 
And  bat)  which  boi 
Oun-fllnti  and  hi 
And  sometlmea  did 
Bear  tinim  Ul^ooreT'i 


More  veatige  of  deal 

Where  man  Id  wi 
At  Hougoumont  the 

Wbcre  treea  and  ' 
Of  war'i  wUd  rage,  b 
And  Toofk  and  half-l 


Where  all  the  wetltl 


Had  there  been  ci 
And  there  they  Ue  * 


3i. 

Earth  had  received  Into  her  silent  womb 

Her  Blaughter'd  crratures :  horse  and  man  they  lay, 

And  friend  and  foe,  within  the  general  tomb. 
Equal  bad  been  their  lot;  one  Mai  day 

For  all. . .  one  labour. . .  and  one  place  of  real: 

They  found  vitUn  their  conunon  parent's  breaaL 

36. 
The  paaslog  seasons  bad  not  yet  ebced 

The  stamp  of  numerous  hoo&  Impreas'd  by  force 
Of  cavalry,  whose  path  might  still  be  traced. 

Yet  Nature  every  where  resumed  her  coiirae  ; 
Low  panslea  to  the  gun  their  purple  gave. 
And  the  aoil  poppy  blosaom'd  on  the  grave. 

37. 
tn  parts  the  careful  hrmer  hid  lenew'd 

Hia  laboura,  late  by  battle  trualrated ; 
And  where  the  unconscious  soil  had  been  imbued 

With  blood,  profusely  there  like  water  shed. 
There  had  his  plougb-slLare  tuni'd  the  guilty  groan 


Contiguous  to  this  i 
For  wofdip  hallo 

Save  that  Its  CruelB 
The  marka  of  out 

Alaa,  to  think  such 

Of  wrong  from  Brltl 


The  dove-cot  too  rei 

The  birds  sought 

But  still  they  kept  t 


The' gardener's  dwel 
Fled  with  her  chL 

And  there  lay  tremi 
He  stood  the  Issui 


The  gravea  he  iett  tor  natural  thought  humane 
Dntouch'd  1  and  here  and  there  where  In  the  strife 

Contending  feet  had  trampled  down  the  grain. 

Some  haidler  roots  were  found,  which  of  their  life 

Tenacious,  liad  put  forth  a  second  head. 

And  sprung,  and  ear'd,  and  rlpen'd  on  the  dead. 


By  courage  u  by 
He  Ihraugh  the  fler^ 

Kept  the  ground  I 
And  now  when  to  tl 
The  noble  beast  seei 
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47. 
Toward  the  grove  the  wall  with  musket  holes 

Is  pierced ;  our  soldiers  here  their  station  held 
Against  the  foe,  and  many  were  the  souls 

Then  from  their  fleshly  tenements  expell'd. 
Six  hundred  Frenchmen  have  been  burnt  close  by, 
And  underneath  one  mound  their  bones  and  ashes  lie. 

48. 
One  streak  of  blood  upon  the  wall  was  traced. 

In  length  a  man*s  just  stature  from  the  head ; 
There  where  it  gush*d  you  saw  it  uneffiiced ; 

Of  all  the  blood  which  on  that  day  was  shed 
This  mortal  stain  alone  remained  impressed, . . 
The  all-devouring  earth  had  drunk  tiie  rest 

49. 
Here  finom  the  heaps  who  strew'd  the  fktal  plain 

Was  Howard's  corse  by  faithful  hands  convey*d, 
And  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  slain, 

Here  in  a  grave  apart  with  reverence  laid, 
Till  hence  his  honoured  relics  o'er  the  seas 
Were  borne  to  England,  there  to  rest  in  peace. 

50. 
Another  grave  had  yielded  up  its  dead. 

From  whence  to  bear  his  son  a  father  came. 
That  he  might  lay  him  where  his  own  grey  head 

Ere  long  must  needs  be  laid.    That  soldier's  name 
Was  not  remember'd  there,  yet  may  the  verse 
Present  this  reverent  tribute  to  his  herse. 

51. 

Was  it  a  soothing  or  a  mournful  thought 
Amid  this  scene  of  slaughter  as  we  stood. 

Where  armies  had  with  recent  fury  fought. 
To  mark  how  gentle  Nature  still  pursued 

Her  quiet  course,  as  if  she  took  no  care 

For  what  her  noblest  work  had  suflTer'd  there  7 


62. 
The  pears  had  ripen'd  on  the  garden  wall ; 

Those  leaves  which  on  the  autumnal  earth  were 
spread. 
The  trees,  though  pierced  and  scarr*d  with  many  a  ball. 

Had  only  in  their  natural  season  shed : 
Flowers  were  in  seed  whose  buds  to  swell  began 
¥nien  such  wild  havoc  here  was  made  of  man  1 

53. 

Throughout  the  garden,  firuits  and  herbs  and  flowers 
You  saw  in  growth,  or  ripeness,  or  decay ; 

The  green  and  well-trimm'd  dial  mark'd  the  hours 
With  gilding  shadow  as  they  pass'd  away ; 

Who  would  have  thought,  to  see  this  garden  fair. 

Such  horrors  had  so  late  been  acted  there  I 

54. 
Now  Hougoimiont,  farewell  to  thy  domain  I 

Might  I  dispose  of  thee,  no  woodman's  hand 
Should  e*er  thy  venerable  groves  profane  ; 

Untouch'd,  and  like  a  temple  should  they  stand. 
And  consecrate  by  general  feeling,  wave 
Their  branches  o'er  the  ground  where  sleep  the  brave. 


55. 
Thy  ruins  as  they  fell  should  aye  remain, . . 

What  monument  so  fit  fbr  those  below  ? 
Thy  garden  through  whole  ages  should  retain 

The  form  and  fbshion  which  it  weareth  now. 
That  future  pilgrims  here  might  all  things  see, 
Such  as  they  were  at  this  great  victory. 


IV. 
THE  SCENE  OF  WAR. 

1. 

No  cloud  the  axure  vault  of  heaven  distain'd 
That  day  when  we  the  fleld  of  war  survey*d ; 

The  leaves  were  falling,  but  the  groves  retain'd 
Foliage  enough  for  beauty  and  for  shade ; 

Soft  airs  prevail'd,  and  through  the  sunny  hours 

The  bees  were  busy  on  the  year's  last  flowers. 

2. 

Well  was  the  season  with  the  scene  combined. 

The  autumnal  sunshine  suited  well  the  mood 
Which  here  possess'd  the  meditative  mind, . . 

A  human  sense  upon  the  field  of  blood, 
A  Christian  thankfulness,  a  British  pride, 
Temper'd  by  solemn  thought,  yet  still  to  joy  allied. 

3. 

What  British  heart  that  would  not  feel  a  flow 
Upon  that  ground,  of  elevating  pride  ? 

What  British  cheek  is  there  that  would  not  glow 
To  hear  our  country  blest  and  magnified  ?  . . 

For  Britain  here  was  blest  by  old  and  young. 

Admired  by  every  heart  and  praised  by  every  tongue. 

4. 

Not  for  brave  bearing  in  the  field  alone 
Doth  grateful  Belgium  bless  the  British  name ; 

The  order  and  the  perfect  honour  shown 
In  all  things,  have  enhanced  the  soldier's  fame : 

For  this  we  heard  the  admiring  people  raise 

One  universal  voice  sincere  of  praise. 


5. 

Tet  with  indignant  feeling  they  enquired 
Wherefore  we  spared  the  author  of  this  strife  ? 

Why  had  we  not,  as  highest  law  required. 
With  ignominy  closed  the  culprit's  Ute  7 

For  him  alone  had  all  this  blood  been  shed, . . 

Why  had  not  vengeance  struck  the  guilty  head  7 

6. 

O  Ck>d !  they  said,  it  was  a  piteous  thing 

To  see  the  after-horrors  of  the  fight. 
The  lingering  death,  the  hopeless  suffering, . . 

What  heart  of  flesh  unmoved  could  bear  the  sight  7 
One  man  was  cause  of  all  this  world  of  woe, . . 
Te  had  him, . .  and  ye  did  not  strike  the  blow  I 
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7. 

How  will  yc  answer  to  all  after  time 

For  that  great  lesson  which  ye  fidl'd  to  give  ? 

As  if  excess  of  guilt  excused  the  crime, 
Black  as  he  is  with  blood  ye  let  him  live ! 

Children  of  evil,  take  your  course  henceforth. 

For  what  is  Justice  but  a  name  on  earth  ! 

8. 
Vain  had  it  been  with  these  in  glosing  speech 

Of  precedents  to  use  the  specious  tongue : 
This  might  perplex  the  ear,  but  fail  to  reach 

The  heart,  from  whence  that  honest  feeling  sprung : 
And  had  I  dared  my  inner  sense  belie. 
The  voice  of  blood  was  there  to  join  them  in  their  cry. 

9. 
We  left  the  field  of  battle  in  such  mood 

As  human  hearts  from  thence  should  bear  away, 
And  musing  thus  our  purposed  route  pursued. 

Which  still  through  scenes  of  recent  bloodshed  lay. 
Where  Prussia  late  with  strong  and  stem  delight 
Uung  on  her  hated  foes  to  persecute  their  flight 

10. 
No  hour  for  tarriance  that,  or  for  remorse  I 

Vengeance,  who  long  had  hunger'd,  took  her  fill, 
And  Retribution  held  its  righteous  course : 

As  when  in  elder  time,  the  Sun  stood  still 
On  Oibeon,  and  the  Moon  above  the  vale 
Of  Ajalon  hung  motionless  and  pale. 

11. 
And  what  though  no  portentous  day  was  given 

To  render  here  the  work  of  wrath  complete. 
The  Sun,  I  ween,  seem*d  standing  still  in  heaven 

To  those  who  hurried  fh>m  that  dire  defeat ; 
And  when  they  pray'd  for  darkness  in  their  flight, 
The  Moon  arose  upon  them  broad  and  bright 

12. 

No  covert  might  they  flnd ;  the  open  land. 
O'er  which  so  late  exultingly  they  pass'd. 

Lay  all  before  them  and  on  either  hand ; 

Close  on  their  flight  the  avengers  followed  fast, 

And  when  they  reach'dGenappe  *  and  there  drew  breath. 

Short  respite  found  they  there  from  fear  and  death. 

13. 
That  fatal  town  betray*d  them  to  more  loss  ; 

Through  one  long  street  the  only  passage  lay, 
And  then  the  narrow  bridge  they  needs  must  cross 

Where  Dyle,  a  shallow  streamlet,  cross'd  the  way : 
For  life  they  fled, . .  no  thought  had  they  but  fear. 
And  their  own  baggage  choak'd  the  outlet  here. 

14. 
He  who  had  bridged  the  Danube*s  affluent  stream. 

With  all  the  unbroken  Austrian  power  in  sight, 
(So  had  his  empire  vanish'd  like  a  dream) 

Was  by  this  brook  impeded  in  his  flight ; . . 

>  At  the  Roy  d'Espagne,  where  we  were  lodged,  Wellington 
had  his  head-quarters  on  the  I7th,  Buonaparte  on  the  18th, 
and  Blucher  on  the  19th.  The  coachman  had  told  us  that  it 
was  an  "  assex  bon  aubcrge ; "  but  when  one  of  them  In  the 


And  then  what  passions  did  he  witness  there . . . 
Rage,  terror,  execrations,  and  despair  I 

15. 
Ere  through  the  wreck  his  passage  could  be  made, 

Three  miserable  hours,  which  seem'd  like  years. 
Was  he  in  that  ignoble  strait  dclay'd  ; 

The  dreadful  Prussian's  cry  was  in  his  ears. 
Fear  in  his  heart,  and  in  his  soul  that  hell 
Whose  due  rewards  he  merited  so  weU. 

16. 
Foremost  again  as  he  was  wont  to  be 

In  flight,  though  not  the  foremost  in  the  strife. 
The  Tyrant  hurried  on,  of  infamy 

Regardless,  nor  regarding  ought  but  life ; . . 
Oh  wretch  !  without  the  courage  or  the  fUth 
To  die  with  those  whom  he  had  led  to  death  ! 

17. 
Meantime  his  guilty  followers  in  disgrace. 

Whose  pride  for  ever  now  was  beaten  down. 
Some  in  the  houses  sought  a  hiding  place ; 

While  at  the  entrance  of  that  fatal  town 
Others,  who  yet  some  show  of  heart  display*d, 
A  short  vain  effort  of  resistance  made : 


18. 
Feeble  and  ill-sustain'd  1  The  fbe  burst  through: 

With  unabating  heat  they  search'd  around ; 
The  wretches  fh>m  their  lurking-holes  they  drew... 

Such  mercy  as  the  French  had  given  they  found ; 
Death  had  more  victims  there  in  that  one  hour 
Than  flfty  years  might  else  have  render*d  to  his  power. 

19. 
Here  did  we  inn  upon  our  pilgrimage. 

After  such  day  an  unfit  resting-place : 
For  who  fh>m  ghastly  thoughts  could  disengage 

The  haunted  mind,  when  every  where  the  tnee 
Of  death  was  seen, . .  the  blood-stain  on  the  wall, 
And  musquet-marks  in  chamber  and  In  hall ! 


20. 
All  talk  too  was  of  death.     They  shew'd  us  here 

The  room  where  Bnmswick*8  body  had  been  laid, 
Where  his  brave  followers,  bending  o'er  the  bier. 

In  bitterness  their  vow  of  vengeance  made ; 
Where  Wellington  beheld  the  slaughter'd  Chief, 
And  for  awhile  gave  way  to  manly  grief. 


21. 
Duhesme,  whose  crimes  the  Catalans  may  tell. 

Died  here ; . .  with  sabre  strokes  the  posts  are  9Cored» 
Hewn  down  upon  the  threshold  where  he  fell. 

Himself  then  tasting  of  the  ruthless  sword  ; 
A  Brunswicker  discharged  the  debt  of  Spain, 
And  where  he  dropt  the  stone  preserves  the  stain. 

morning  askod  how  we  had  passed  the  night,  he  observed 
that  no  one  ever  sUpt  at  Genappe, . .  it  was  inpotslUe,  be- 
cause of  the  continual  passing  of  potts  and  coal-carts. 
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22. 

much  of  life  hath  on  thy  plains  been  shed, 
rabant  I  so  oft  the  scene  of  war's  debate  ; 
ne'er  with  blood  were  they  so  largely  fed 
s  in  this  rout  and  wreck  ;  when  righteous  Fate 
ight  on  the  French,  in  warning  to  all  times, 
ngeance  wide  and  sweeping  as  their  crimes  : 

23. 

;eancc  for  Egypt  and  for  Syria's  wrong ; 
>r  Portugal's  unutterable  woes ; 
Germany,  who  suffered  all  too  long 
?neath  these  lawless,  faithless,  godless  foes ; 
blood  which  on  the  Lord  so  long  had  cried. 
Earth  opprest,  and  Heaven  insulted  and  defied. 

24. 
bllow'd  from  Genappe  their  line  of  flight 
)  the  Cross  Roads  i,  where  Britain's  sons  sustain *d 
nst  such  perilous  force  the  desperate  fight : 
.'serving  for  that  field  so  well  maintain'd, 
I  fame  as  for  a  like  devotion's  meed 
world  hath  to  the  Spartan  band  decreed. 

25. 

1  this  ground  the  noble  Brunswick  died, 
kI  on  too  rashly  by  his  ardent  heart ; 
;  shall  his  grateful  country  tell  with  pride 
jw  manfully  he  chose  the  better  part ; 
n  groaning  Germany  in  chains  was  bound, 
nly  of  her  Princes  faithful  found. 

26. 
here  right  bravely  did  the  German  band 
ice  more  sustain  their  well-deserved  applause ; 
hen,  revenging  there  their  native  land, 
Spain  they  labour'd  for  the  general  cause, 
lis  most  arduous  strife  none  more  than  they 
ired  the  heat  and  burthen  of  the  day. 

27. 

too  we  heard  the  praise  of  British  worth, 
ill  best  approved  when  most  severely  tried ; 

were  broad  patches  of  loose-lying  earth, 
ifiicing  scarce  the  mingled  bones  to  hide, . . 
half-uncover'd  graves,  where  one  might  see 
loathliest  features  of  mortality. 

28. 
nrard  fh)m  hence  we  struck,  and  reach'd  the  field 
'  Ligny,  where  the  Prussian,  on  that  day 
ir-outnumbering  force  constraln'd  to  yield, 
onted  the  foe,  and  held  them  still  at  bay ; 

is  odd  that  the  iaicription  upon  the  dirocting-poit  at 
^uatre  Bras,  (or  rather  boards,  for  they  are  fastened 
»t  a  house,)  should  bo  given  wrongly  In  the  account 
9  campaign  printed  at  Frankfort.    The  real  directions 

I  de  pte  Tcr  St  Douler 
I  de  pte  ver  Genappe 
I  de  pt*  rer  Marbais 
I  de  pte  ver  Frasne, 

in  this  manner,  and  ill  cut.    I  happened  to  copy  it  in  a 
of  superfluous  minuteness, 
at  and  jolly  Walloon,  who  inhabited  this  corner  house. 


And  in  that  brave  defeat  acquired  fresh  claim 
To  glory,  and  enhanced  his  country's  fame. 

29. 
Here  was  a  scene  which  fancy  might  delight 

To  treasure  up  among  her  cherish'd  stores. 
And  bring  again  before  the  inward  sight 

Often  when  she  recalls  the  long-past  hoiu^ ; . . 
Well-cultured  hill  and  dale  extending  wide, 
Hamlets  and  village  spires  on  every  side ; 

30. 
The  autumnal-tfnted  groves ;  the  upland  mill 
Which  oft  was  won  and  lost  amid  the  tny ; 
Green  pastures  water'd  by  the  silent  rill ; 

The  lordly  Castle  yielding  to  decay, 
With  bridge  and  barbacan  and  moat  and  tower, 
A  fidrer  sight  perchance  than  yrhen  it  fh>wn'd  in 
power : 

31. 
The  avenue  before  its  ruin'd  gate, 

Which  when  the  Castle,  suffering  less  flrom  time 
Than  havoc,  hath  foregone  its  strength  and  state, 

Uninjured  flourisheth  in  nature's  prime ; 
To  us  a  grateful  shade  did  it  supply. 
Glad  of  that  shelter  from  the  noontide  sky: 

32. 
The  quarries  deep,  where  many  a  massive  block 

For  some  Parisian  monument  of  pride, 
Hewn  with  long  labour  from  the  granite  rock. 

Lay  in  the  change  of  fortune  cast  aside  -, 
But  rightly  with  those  stones  should  Prussia  build 
Her  monumental  pile  on  LIgny's  bloody  field  I 

33. 
The  wealthy  village  bearing  but  too  plain 

The  dismal  marks  of  recent  fire  and  spoil ; 
Its  decent  habitants,  an  active  train. 

And  many  a  one  at  work  with  needful  toil 
On  roof  or  thatch,  the  ruin  to  repair, . . 
May  never  War  repeat  such  devastation  there  i 

34. 
Ill  had  we  done  if  we  had  hurried  by 

A  scene  in  faithful  history  to  be  famed 
Through  long  succeeding  ages ;  nor  may  I 

The  hospitality  let  pass  imnamed. 
And  courteous  kindness  on  that  distant  ground. 
Which,  strangers  as  we  were,  for  England's  sake  we 
found. 

ate  his  dinner  in  peace  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  l(%h,  and  was 
driven  out  by  the  balls  flying  about  his  ears  at  four  the  same 
day.  This  man  describe  that  part  of  the  action  which  took 
place  in  his  sight  with  great  animation.  He  was  particularly 
impressed  by  the  rage, . .  the  absolute  ftiry  which  the  French 
displayed ;  they  cursed  the  English  while  they  were  fighting, 
and  cursed  the  precision  with  which  the  English  grape  shot 
was  fired,  which,  said  the  man,  was  neither  too  high  nor  too 
low,  but  struck  right  in  the  middle.  The  last  time  that  a 
British  army  had  been  In  this  place,  the  Duke  of  York  slept 
in  this  man's  bed, . .  an  event  which  the  Walloon  remembered 
with  gratitude  as  well  as  pride,  the  Duke  having  given  him  a 
Louis  d'or. 
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35. 
And  dear  to  England  should  be  Ligny's  name, 

Prussia  and  England  both  were  proved  that  day ; 
Each  generous  nation  to  the  other's  fame 

Her  ample  tribute  of  applause  will  pay ; 
Long  as  the  memory  of  those  labours  past. 
Unbroken  may  their  Fair  Alliance  last ! 

36. 

The  tales  which  of  that  field  I  could  unfold. 
Better  it  is  that  silehce  should  conceal. 

They  who  had  seen  them  shudder'd.  while  they  told 
Of  things  so  hideous ;  and  they  cried  with  seal. 

One  man  hath  caused  all  this,  of  men  the  worst, . . 

O  wherefore  have  ye  spared  his  head  accurst  I  ^ 

37. 
It  fits  not  now  to  tell  our  farther  way 

Through  many  a  scene  by  bounteous  nature  blest. 
Nor  how  we  found  where'er  our  journey  lay, 

An  Englishman  was  still  an  honour'd  guest ; 
But  still  upon  this  point  where'er  we  went. 
The  indignant  voice  was  heard  of  discontent. 

38. 
And  hence  there  lay,  too  plainly  might  we  see, 

An  ominous  feeling  upon  every  heart: 
What  hope  of  lasting  order  could  there  be. 

They  said,  where  Justice  has  not  had  her  part? 
Wisdom  doth  rule  with  Justice  by  her  side ; 
Justice  from  Wisdom  none  may  e'er  divide. 


>  Among  the  peasantry  with  whom  we  conversed  this  feeling 
was  universal.  We  met  with  many  persons  who  disliked  the 
union  with  Holland,  and  who  hated  the  Prussians,  but  none 
who  spoke  In  favour  or  even  in  palliation  of  Buonaparte. 
The  manner  in  which  this  ferocious  beast,  as  they  call  him, 
has  been  treated,  has  given  a  great  shock  to  the  moral  feelings 
of  mankind.  The  almost  general  mode  of  accounting  for  it 
on  the  Continent,  is  by  a  suppositiMi  that  England  purposely 
let  him  loose  Trom  Elba  in  order  to  have  a  pretext  for  again 
attacking  France,  and  crippling  a  country  which  she  had  left 
too  strong,  and  which  would  soon  have  outstripped  her  in 
prosperity.  I  found  it  impossible  to  dispossess  even  men  of 
sound  judgement  and  great  ability  of  this  belief,  preposterous 
as  it  is ;  and  when  they  read  the  account  of  the  luxuries  which 
have  been  sent  to  St.  Helena  for  the  accommodation  of  this 
great  criminal,  they  will  consider  it  as  the  fullest  proof  of 
their  opinion. 

*  Wherever  we  went  we  heard  one  cry  of  complaint  against 
the  Prussians, . .  except  at  Ligny,  where  the  people  had  wit- 
nessed only  their  courage  and  their  sufRnings.  This  is  the 
eiDect  of  making  the  military  spirit  predominate  in  a  nation. 
The  conduct  of  our  men  was  universally  extolled ;  but  it  re. 
quired  years  of  exertion  and  severity  before  Lord  Wellington 
brought  the  British  army  to  its  present  state  of  discipline. 
The  moral  discipline  of  an  army  has  never  perh^)s  been  un> 
dcrstood  by  any  General,  except  the  great  Gustavus.  Even 
in  its  best  sUte,  with  all  the  alleviations  of  courtesy  and 
honour,  with  all  the  correctives  of  morality  and  religion,  war 
is  so  great  an  evil,  that  to  engage  in  It  without  a  clear  necessity 
is  a  crime  of  the  blackest  die.  When  the  necessity  Is  clear, 
(and  such,  assuredly,  I  hold  It  to  have  been  In  our  struggle 
with  Buonaparte.)  it  then  becomes  a  crime  to  shrink  fh>m  It. 

What  !  have  said  of  the  Prussians  relates  solely  to  their 
conduct  in  an  allied  country ;  and  I  must  also  say  that  the 
Prussian  officers  with  whom  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  asso- 
ciate, were  men  who  in  every  respect  did  honour  to  their 
profession  and  to  their  country.    But  that  the  general  con- 


39. 
The  shaken  mind  felt  all  things  insecoiv : 

Accustom*d  long  to  see  successful  crimes. 
And  helplessly  the  heavy  yoke  endure. 

They  now  look'd  back  upon  their  &tben*  times,     ■ 
Ere  the  wild  rule  of  Anarchy  began. 
As  to  some  happier  world,  or  golden  age  of  man. 

As  they  who  in  the  vale  of  years  advance. 
And  the  dark  eve  is  closing  on  their  way. 

When  on  their  mind  the  recollections  glance 
Of  early  joy,  and  Hope's  delightful  day. 

Behold,  in  brighter  hues  than  thoee  of  truth. 

The  light  of  morning  on  the  fields  of  youth. 

41. 
Those  who  amid  these  troubles  bad  grown  grey, 

Recurr'd  with  mournful  feeling  to  the  past ; 
Blest  had  we  known  our  blessings,  they  would  say. 

We  were  not  worthy  that  our  Idias  should  last  I 
Peaceful  we  were,  and  flourishing  and  tne. 
But  madly  we  required  more  liberty  1 

42. 

Remorseless  France  had  long  oppress'd  the  land, 
And  for  her  fhintic  projects  drain'd  its  blood ; 

And  now  they  felt  the  Prussian's  heavy  hand :  * 
He  came  to  aid  them  ;  bravely  had  be  stood 

In  their  defence ; . .  but  oh  I  in  peace  bow  ill 

The  soldier's  deeds,  how  insolent  bis  will  1 


duct  of  their  troops  in  Belgium  had  excited  a  stnmg 
of  disgust  and  indignation  we  had  abundant  and  indispatable 
testimony.  In  France  they  had  old  wrongs  to  revenge, . .  aod 
forgiveness  of  injuries  is  not  among  the  virtues  which  an 
taught  in  camps.  The  annexed  anecdotes  are  reprloted  frea 
one  of  our  newspapers,  and  ought  to  be  preaerved  :^ 

'*  A  Prussian  Officer,  on  his  arrival  ait  Paria,  particalarly 
requested  to  be  billeted  on  the  house  of  a  lady  inhabiting  tht 
Fauxhourg  St.  Germain.     His  request  was  complied  wilk. 
and  on  his  arriving  at  the  lady's  hotel  be  was  abown  lalis 
small  but  comfortable  sitting-room,  with  a  handaoew  bsd* 
chamber  adjoining  it.  With  these  rooms  he  appeared  grertly 
dissatisfied,  and  desired  that  the  lady  should  give  up  to  Un 
her  apartment  (on  the  first  floor),  which  was  vety  spacfaa^ 
and  very  elegantly  furnished.     To  this  the  lady  made  tkt 
strongest  objections ;  but  the  Officer  insisted,  and  she  was 
under  the  necessity  of  retiring  to  the  second  fioor.    He  after- 
wards sent  a  message  to  her  I7  one  of  her  servants,  s^- 
ing  that  he  destined  the  second  floor  for  his  Aid-de-Csap. 
ftc.  Ac.    This  occasioned  more  vicdent  renxMutraBoet  tnm 
the  lady,  but  they  were  totally  unavailing,  and  iinirfendiri  t» 
by  the  Officer,  whose  only  answer  was,  *  ObJitte*  d  mte$  trint* 
He  then  called  for  the  cook,  and  told  him  he  must  prepare  a 
handsome  dinner  for  six  persons,  and  desired  the  lady**  boiler 
to  take  care  that  the  best  wines  the  cellar  contained  sbooM  be 
forthcoming.    After  dinner  he  desired  the  hoateas  shoidd  be 
sent  for ; .  .she  obeyed  the  summons.    The  OAcer  then  ad- 
dressed her,  and  said,  *  Ko  doubt.  Madam,  but  you  oeosider 
my  conduct  as  indecorous  and  brutal  in  the  eztreme.*    *  I 
miut  confess,'  replied  she,  *  that  I  did  not  expect  such  treat- 
ment from  an  officer ;  as,  in  general,  militsuy  men  are  ever 
disposed  to  show  every  degree  of  deference  and  respect  looar 
sex.'    *  You  think  me  then  a  moet  perfect  bartiarian  ?  aasww 
me  firankly.'    *  If  you  really,  then,  desire  nay  undisgeisedl 
opinion  of  the  subject,  I  must  say,  that  1  think  your 
truly  barbarous.*    *  Madam,  I  am  entirely  of  year 
but  I  only  wished  to  give  you  a  specimen  of  the  bchariov 
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43. 
One  general  wish  prevailM, . .  If  they  might  see 

The  happy  order  of  old  times  restored  I 
Give  them  their  former  laws  and  liberty, 

This  their  desires  and  secret  prayers  implored ; . 
Forgetful,  as  the  stream  of  time  flows  on. 
That  that  which  passes  Is  for  ever  gone. 


THE  POET'S  PILGRIMAGE. 


PART  II. 
THE    VISION. 


SnBXB  NON  2K0nn  TOBON, 

AFE  OTME. 

Pindar. 


THE  TOWER. 


I. 


I  THOUGHT  upon  thcsc  things  in  solitude. 
And  mused  upon  them  in  the  silent  night ; 

The  open  graves,  the  recent  scene  of  blood. 
Were  present  to  the  soul's  creative  sight ; 

These  moumftil  images  my  mind  possqp'd. 

And  mingled  with  the  visions  of  my  rest 

2. 

Methought  that  I  was  travelling  o*er  a  plain 
Whose  limits,  &r  beyond  all  reach  of  sense. 

The  aching  anxious  sight  explored  in  vain. 

How  I  came  there  I  could  not  tell,  nor  whence ; 

Nor  where  my  melancholy  journey  lay ; 

Only  that  soon  the  night  would  close  upon  my  way. 

3. 

Behind  me  was  a  dolorous,  dreary  scene, 

With  huge  and  mouldering  ruins  widely  spread ; 

Wastes  which  had  whiiome  fertile  regions  been. 
Tombs  which  had  lost  all  record  of  the  dead ; 

And  where  the  dim  horizon  seem*d  to  close. 

Par  off  the  gloomy  Pyramids  arose. 


and  conduct  of  your  son,  during  iix  month*  that  he  resided  In 
my  house,  after  the  entrance  of  the  French  armjr  into  the 
Prussian  capital.  I  do  not,  howerer,  mean  to  follow  a  bad 
example.  You  will  resume,  therefore,  your  apartment  to- 
morrow, and  I  will  seek  lodgings  at  some  public  hotel.*  The 
lady  then  retired,  extolling  the  generous  conduct  of  the 
Prussian  officer,  and  deprecating  that  of  her  son." 

**  Another  Prussian  officer  was  lodgrd  at  the  house  of 
Ifarshal  Ney,  in  whose  stables  and  coach-house  he  found  a 


4. 

Full  fain  would  I  have  known  what  lay  before. 
But  lifted  there  in  vain  my  mortal  eye ; 

That  point  with  cloud  and  mist  was  covered  o*er. 
As  though  the  earth  were  mingled  with  the  slty. 

Tet  thither,  as  some  power  unseen  impelled. 

My  blind  involuntary  Way  I  held. 

6. 

Across  the  plain  innumerable  crowds 
Like  me  were  on  their  destined  journey  bent. 

Toward  the  land  of  shadows  and  of  clouds : 

One  pace  they  travelled,  to  one  point  they  went; . . 

A  motley  multitude  of  old  and  young, 

Men  of  all  climes  and  hues,  and  every  tongue. 

6. 
Ere  long  I  came  upon  a  field  of  dead. 

Where  heaps  of  recent  carnage  fiird  the  way ; 
A  ghastly  sight, . .  nor  was  there  where  to  tread. 

So  thickly  8laughter*d,  horse  and  man,  they  lay. 
Methought  that  in  that  place  of  death  I  knew 
Again  the  late-seen  field  of  Waterloo. 

7. 
Troubled  I  stood,  and  doubtful  where  to  go, . . 

A  cold  damp  shuddering  ran  through  all  my  frame ; 
Fain  would  I  fly  firom  that  dread  scene,  when  lo  1 

A  voice  as  from  above  pronounced  my  name ; 
And  looking  to  the  sound,  by  the  way-side 
I  saw  a  lofty  structure  edified. 

8 
Most  like  it  8eem*d  to  that  aspiring  Tower 

Which  old  Ambition  rear'd  on  Babel's  plain. 
As  if  he  ween'd  in  his  presumptuous  power 

To  scale  high  Heaven  with  daring  pride  profane ; 
Such  was  its  giddy  height :  and  roimd  and  round 
The  spiral  steps  in  long  ascension  wound. 

9. 
Its  fhdl  foundations  upon  sand  were  placed. 

And  round  about  it  mouldering  rubbish  lay ; 
For  easily  by  time  and  storms  defaced, 

The  loose  materials  crumbled  in  decay: 
Rising  so  high,  and  built  so  insecure, 
III  might  such  perishable  work  endure. 

10. 
I  not  the  less  went  up,  and  as  I  drew 

Toward  the  top,  more  firm  the  structure  seemM, 
With  nicer  art  composed,  and  fair  to  view: 

Strong  and  well-built  perchance  I  might  have  deem'd 
The  pile,  had  I  not  seen  and  understood 
Of  what  flrail  matter  form'd,  and  on  what  base  it  stood. 


great  number  of  horses  and  carriages.  He  immediately  or- 
dered some  Prussian  soldiers,  who  accompanied  him,  to  take 
away  nine  of  the  horses  and  iMree  of  the  carriages.  Ney's 
servants  violently  remonstrated  against  this  proceeding,  on 
which  the  Prussian  officer  observed.  *  They  are  my  property, 
inasmuch  as  your  master  took  the  same  number  of  horses  and 
carriages  from  me  when  he  entered  Berlin  with  the  Fn>nch 
army.'  1  think  you  will  agree  with  me.  that  the  lex  talionis 
was  never  more  properly  nor  more  justly  resorted  to." 
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11. 

There  on  the  summit  a  grave  personage 

Received  and  welcomed  me  in  courteous  gidse ; 

On  his  grey  temples  were  the  marks  of  age. 

As  one  whom  years  methought  should  render  wise. 

I  saw  that  thou  wert  flll'd  with  douht  and  fear, 

He  said,  and  therefore  have  I  call'd  thee  here. 

12. 
Hence  from  this  eminence  suhlime  I  see 

The  wanderings  of  the  erring  crowd  below. 
And  pitying  thee  in  thy  perplexity. 

Will  tell  thee  all  that  thou  canst  need  to  know 
To  guide  thy  steps  aright.     I  bent  my  head 
As  if  in  thanks, . .  And  who  art  thou  ?  I  said. 

13. 

He  answer'd,  I  am  Wisdom.     Mother  Earth 
Me,  in  her  vigour  self-conceiving,  bore ; 

And  as  from  eldest  time  I  date  my  birth. 
Eternally  with  her  shall  I  endure ; 

Her  noblest  offspring  I,  to  whom  alone 

The  course  of  sublunary  things  is  known. 

14. 

Master !  quoth  I,  regarding  him,  I  thought 
That  Wisdom  was  the  child  divine  of  Heaven. 

So,  he  replied,  have  fabling  preachers  taught. 
And  the  dull  World  a  light  belief  hath  given. 

But  vainly  would  these  fools  my  claim  decry, . . 

Wisdom  I  am,  and  of  the  Earth  am  I. 

15. 
Thus  while  he  spake  I  scann'd  his  features  well, 

Small  but  audacious  was  the  Old  Man's  eye ; 
His  countenance  was  hard,  and  seem'd  to  tell 

Of  knowledge  less  than  of  effh>ntery. 
Instruct  me  then,  I  said,  for  thou  should*st  know, 
From  whence  I  came,  and  whither  I  must  go. 

16. 
Art  thou  then  one  who  would  his  mind  perplex 

With  knowledge  bootless  even  if  attain'd  ? 
Fond  man  !  he  answer'd ; . .  wherefore  shouldst  thou 
vex 
Thy  heart  with  seeking  what  may  not  be  gain'd  ! 
Regard  not  what  has  been,  nor  what  may  be, 

0  Child  of  Earth,  this  Now  is  all  that  toucheth  thee  I 

17. 

He  who  performs  the  journey  of  to-day 
Cares  not  if  yesterday  were  shower  or  sun : 

To-morrow  let  the  heavens  be  what  they  may. 
And  what  recks  he  ?  . .  his  wayfare  will  be  done. 

Heedless  of  what  hereafter  may  befall. 

Live  whilst  thou  livest,  for  this  life  is  all  I 

18. 

1  kept  my  rising  indignation  down, 

That  I  might  hear  what  ferther  he  would  teach ; 
Yet  on  my  darkened  brow  the  instinctive  frown, 

Gathering  at  that  abominable  speech, 
Maintain'd  its  place :  he  mark'd  it  and  pursued, 
Tuning  his  practised  tongue  to  subtle  flattery's  mood : 


19. 

Do  I  not  know  thee, . .  that  firom  earliest  youth 
Knowledge  hath  been  thy  only  heart's  desire  ? 

Here  seeing  all  things  as  they  are  in  truth, 
I  show  thee  all  to  which  thy  thoughts  aspire: 

No  vapours  here  impede  the  exalted  sense. 

Nor  mists  of  earth  attain  this  <*min«»iM^ 

20 
Whither  thy  way,  thou  askest  me,  and  what 

The  region  dark  whereto  thy  footsteps  tend. 
And  where  by  one  inevitable  lot 

The  course  of  all  yon  multitude  must  end. 
Take  thou  this  glass,  whose  perfect  power  shall  aid 
Thy  &ulty  vision,  and  therewith  explore  the  shade.    ' 

21. 

Eager  I  look'd ;  but  seeing  with  surprise 

That  the  same  darkness  still  the  view  o*enpmil. 

Half  angrily  I  tum'd  away  mine  eyes. 

Complacent  then  the  Old  Man  smiled  and  said. 

Darkness  is  all !  what  more  wouldst  thou  descry  ? 

Rest  now  content,  for  farther  none  can  spy. 


22. 
Now  mark  me.  Child  of  Earth  I  he  thus  pursued ; 

Let  not  the  hypocrites  thy  reason  blind. 
And  to  the  quest  of  some  unreal  good 

Divert  with  dogmas  vain  thine  erring  mind  : 
Learn  thou,  whate'er  the  motive  they  may  call, .       j 
That  Pleasure  is  the  aim,  and  Self  the  spring  of  all 

23. 
This  is  the  root  of  knowledge.     Wise  are  they 

Who  to  this  guiding  principle  attend ; 
They  as  they  press  along  the  world's  high-way. 

With  single  aim  pursue  their  steady  end : 
No  vain  compunction  checks  their  sure  career ; 
No  idle  dreams  deceive ;  their  heart  is  here. 

24. 
They  from  the  nature  and  the  fkte  of  roan. 

Thus  clearly  understood,  derive  their  strength ; 
Knowing  that  as  from  nothing  they  began. 

To  nothing  they  must  needs  return  at  length ; 
This  knowledge  steels  the  heart  and  clears  the  mind, 
And  they  create  on  earth  the  Heaven  they  find. 

25. 

Such,  I  made  answer,  was  the  Tyrant's  creed 
Who  bruised  the  nations  with  his  iron  rod. 

Till  on  yon  field  the  wretch  received  his  meed 
From  Britain,  and  the  outstretch*d  arm  of  God ! 

Behold  him  now, . .  Death  ever  in  his  view. 

The  only  change  for  him, . .  and  Judgment  to  ensue ! 

26. 
Behold  him  when  the  unbidden  thoughts  arise 

Of  his  old  passions  and  unbridled  power; 
As  the  fierce  tiger  in  confinement  lies. 

And  dreams  of  blood  that  he  must  taste  no  morr,. . 
Then  waking  in  that  appetite  of  rage. 
Frets  to  and  fh>  within  his  narrow  cage. 
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27. 
Hath  he  not  chosen  well  ?  the  Old  lian  replied ; 

Bravely  he  aim*d  at  universal  sway  ; 
And  never  earthly  Chief  was  glorified 

Like  this  Napoleon  in  his  prosperous  day. 
All-ruling  Fate  itself  hath  not  the  power 
To  alter  what  has  been :  and  he  has  had  his  hour  1 

28. 
Take  him,  I  answered,  at  his  fortune's  flood ; 

Russia  his  friend,  the  Austrian  wars  surceased. 
When  Kings,  his  creatures  some,  and  some  subdued, 

Like  vassals  waited  at  his  marriage  feast ; 
And  Europe  like  a  map  before  him  lay. 
Of  which  he  gave  at  will,  or  took  away. 

29. 
Call  then  to  mind  Navarre's  heroic  chief. 

Wandering  by  night  and  day  through  wood  and 
glen. 
His  country's  sufferings  like  a  private  grief 

Wringing  his  heart :  would  Mina  even  then 
Those  perils  and  that  sorrow  have  foregone 
To  be  that  Tjrrant  on  his  prosperous  throne  ? 

30. 
But  wherefore  name  I  him  whoee  arm  was  f^  ? 

A  living  hope  his  noble  heart  sustain'd, 
A  fidth  which  bade  him  through  all  dangers  see 

The  triumph  his  enduring  country  gain'd. 
See  Hofer  with  no  earthly  hope  to  aid, . . 
Hia  country  lost,  himself  to  chains  and  death  betray'd  I 

SI. 
By  those  he  served  deserted  in  his  need ; 

Given  to  the  unrelenting  Tyrant's  power. 
And  by  his  mean  revenge  condemn'd  to  bleed, . . 

Would  he  have  barter'd  in  that  aweful  hour 
His  heart,  his  conscience,  and  his  sure  renown. 
For  the  malignant  murderer's  crimes  and  crown  ? 

32. 
Him  too,  I  know,  a  worthy  thought  of  fiune 

In  that  dread  trance  upheld ; . .  the  foresight  sure 
That  in  his  own  dear  country  his  good  name 

Long  as  the  streams  and  mountains  should  endure ; 
The  herdsmen  on  the  hills  should  sing  his  praise. 
And  children  learn  his  deeds  through  all  succeeding 
days. 

33. 
Turn  we  to  those  in  whom  no  glorious  thought 

Lent  its  strong  succour  to  the  passive  mind ; 
Nor  stirring  enterprise  within  them  wrought ; .  . 

Who  to  their  lot  of  bitterness  resign'd, 
Endured  their  sorrows  by  the  world  unknown, 
And  look'd  for  their  reward  to  Death  alone ; 

34. 
Mothers  within  Gerona's  leager'd  wall, 

Who  saw  their  fomish'd  children  pine  and  die ; . . 
Widows  surviving  Zaragoza's  fell 

To  linger  in  abhorr'd  captivity ; . . 
Tet  would  not  have  exchanged  their  sacred  woe 
For  all  the  empire  of  their  miscreant  foe  I 


35. 
Serene  the  Old  Man  replied,  and  smiled  with  scorn, 

Behold  the  eflRect  of  error  I  thus  to  wear 
The  days  of  miserable  life  forlorn. 

Struggling  with  evil  and  consumed  with  care ; . . 
Poor  fools,  whom  vain  and  empty  hopes  mislead  1 
They  reap  their  sufferings  for  their  only  meed. 

36. 
O  false  one !  I  exclalm'd,  whom  canst  thou  fool 

With  such  gross  sophisms,  but  the  wicked  heart  ? 
The  pupils  of  thine  own  unhappy  school 

Are  they  who  chuse  the  vain  and  empty  part ; 
How  oft  in  age,  in  sickness,  and  in  woe. 
Have  they  complain'd  that  all  was  vanity  below  I 

37. 
Look  at  that  mighty  Gaznevide,  Mahmood, 

When  pining  in  his  Palace  of  Delight, 
He  bade  the  gather'd  spoils  of  realms  subdued 

Be  spread  before  him  to  regale  his  sight, 
Whate'er  the  Orient  boasts  of  rich  and  rare, . . 
And  then  he  wept  to  think  what  toys  they  were  1 

38. 
Look  at  the  Russian  minion  when  he  play'd 

With  pearls  and  jewels  which  surpassed  all  price ; 
And  now  apart  their  various  hues  array'd. 

Blended  their  colours  now  in  union  nice, 
Then  weary  of  the  baubles,  with  a  sigh. 
Swept  them  aside,  and  thought  that  all  was  vanity ! 

39. 
Wean'd  by  the  fatal  Messenger  firom  pride. 

The  Syrian  through  the  streets  exposed  his  shroud; 
And  one  that  ravaged  kingdoms  far  and  wide 

Upon  the  bed  of  sickness  cried  aloud. 
What  boots  my  empire  in  this  mortal  throe. 
For  the  grave  calls  me  now,  and  I  must  go ! 

40. 
Thus  felt  these  wretched  men,  because  decay 

Had  touch'd  them  in  their  vitals ;  Death  stood  by ; 
And  Reason  when  the  props  of  flesh  gave  way. 

Purged  as  with  euphrasy  the  mortal  eye. 
Who  seeks  for  worldly  honours,  wealth  or  power. 
Will  find  them  vain  indeed  at  that  dread  hour  I 

41. 
These  things  are  vain  ;  but  all  things  are  not  so. 

The  virtues  and  the  hopes  of  human  kind  ! . . 
Tea,  by  the  God  whom  ordering  all  below, 

In  his  own  image  made  the  immortal  mind. 
Desires  there  are  which  draw  from  Him  their  birth. 
And  bring  forth  lasting  fruits  for  Heaven  and  Earth. 

42. 
Therefore  through  evil  and  through  good  content. 

The  righteous  man  performs  his  part  assign'd ; 
In  bondage  lingering,  or  with  sufferings  spent. 

Therefore  doth  peace  support  the  heroic  mind ; 
And  from  the  dreadful  sacriflce  of  all. 
Meek  woman  doth  not  shrink  at  Duty's  calL 
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43. 
Therefore  the  Martyr  i  clasps  the  stake  in  faith, 

And  sings  thanksgiving  while  the  flames  aspire ; 
Victorious  over  agony  and  death. 

Sublime  he  stands  and  triumphs  in  the  fire, 
As  though  to  him  EUJah's  lot  were  given. 
And  that  the  Chariot  and  the  steeds  of  Heaven. 


IL 
THE  EVIL  PROPHET. 

• 

1. 
With  that  my  passionate  discourse  I  brake ; 

Too  fost  the  thought,  too  strong  the  feeling  came. 
Composed  the  Old  Man  listened  while  I  spake. 

Nor  moved  to  wrath,  nor  capable  of  shame ; 
And  when  I  ceased,  unalter'd  was  his  mien. 
His  hard  eye  unabash'd,  his  front  serene. 

2. 
Hard  is  it  error  from  the  mind  to  weed. 

He  answer'd,  where  it  strikes  so  deep  a  root 
Let  us  to  other  argument  proceed. 

And  if  we  may,  discover  what  the  fruit 
Of  this  long  strife, . .  what  harvest  of  great  good 
The  World  shall  reap  for  all  this  cost  of  blood  1 

3. 
Assuming  then  a  trovrn  as  thus  he  said. 

He  stretch'd  his  hand  from   that  commanding 
height. 
Behold,  quoth  he,  where  thrice  ten  thousand  dead 

Are  laid,  the  \ictims  of  a  single  flght ! 
And  thrice  ten  thousand  more  at  Ligny  lie. 
Slain  for  the  prelude  to  this  tragedy  ! 

4. 
This  but  a  page  of  the  great  book  of  war, . . 

A  drop  amid  the  sea  of  human  woes ! . . . 
Thou  canst  remember  when  the  morning  Star 

Of  Freedom  on  r^oicing  France  arose. 
Over  her  vine-clad  hills  and  regions  gay. 
Fair  even  as  Phosphor  who  foreruns  the  day. 

6. 

Such  and  so  beautiful  that  Star's  uprise ; 

But  soon  the  glorious  dawn  was  overcast: 
A  baleful  track  it  held  across  the  skies« 

Till  now  through  all  its  fatal  changes  past. 
Its  course  fulflll'd,  its  aspects  understood. 
On  Waterloo  it  hath  gone  down  in  blood. 

1  Sir  Thomas  Brown  writes  upon  this  subject  with  his 
osoal  feeling :  — 

"  Wo  applaud  not,"  says  he, "  the  judgement  of  Machiavel, 
that  Christianity  makes  men  cowards,  or  that,  with  the  con- 
fidence of  but  half  dying,  the  despised  virtues  of  patience  and 
humility  have  abased  the  spirits  of  men,  which  Pagan  princi- 
ples exalted ;  but  rather  regulated  the  wildncss  of  audacities 
in  the  attempts,  grounds,  and  eternal  sequels  of  death,  wherein 
men  of  the  boldest  spirit  are  often  prodigiously  temerarious. 
Nor  can  we  extenuate  the  Taluur  of  ancient  martyrs,  who 
contemned  death  in  the  uncomfortable  scene  of  their  lives, 
and  in  their  decrepit  martyrdoms  did   probably  lose  not 


6. 

Where  now  the  hopes  with  which  thine  ardent  yooth 

R^oicingly  to  run  its  race  began  ? 
Where  now  the  reign  of  Liberty  and  Truth, 

The  Rights  Omnipotent  of  Equal  Man, 
The  principles  should  make  all  discord  cease. 
And  bid  poor  hmnankind  repose  at  length  in  pcaor? 

7. 
Behold  the  Bourbon  to  that  throne  by  force 

Restored,  from  whence  by  fury  he  was  cast : 
Thus  to  the  point  where  it  began  its  course. 

The  melancholy  cycle  comes  at  last ; 
And  what  arc  all  the  intermediate  years  ? . . 
What,  but  a  bootless  waste  of  blood  and  tean! 

8. 
The  peace  which  thus  at  Waterloo  ye  won. 

Shall  it  endure  with  this  exasperate  foe? 
In  gratitude  for  all  that  yc  tiave  done. 

Will  France  her  ancient  enmity  forego  7 
Her  wounded  spirit,  her  envenom*d  will 
Te  know, .  .  and  ample  means  are  left  her  stilL 

9. 

What  though  the  tresses  of  her  strength  be  ihoni. 

The  roots  remain  untouched  ;  and  as  of  old 
The  bondsman  Samson  felt  his  power  return 

To  his  knit  sinews,  so  shall  ye  behold 
France,  like  a  giant  fresh  fhim  sleep,  arise 
And  rush  upon  her  slumbering  enemies. 

10. 
Woe  then  for  Belgium  !  for  this  ill-doom*d  land, 

The  theatre  of  strife  through  every  age ! 
Look  from  this  eminence  whereon  we  stand, . . 

What  is  the  region  round  us  but  a  stage 
For  the  mad  pastime  of  Ambition  made. 
Whereon  War*s  dreadful  drama  may  be  play'd? 

11. 

Thus  hath  it  been  from  history's  earliest  light, 
When  yonder  by  the  Sabis  Caaar  stood. 

And  saw  his  legions,  raging  from  the  flght. 
Root  out  the  noble  nation  they  subdued ; 

Even  at  this  day  the  peasant  findeth  there 

The  relics  of  that  ruthless  massacre. 

12. 

Need  I  recall  the  long  religious  strife  ? 

Or  William's  hard-fought  fields  ?  or  MirbonMS^'* 
fame 
Here  purchased  at  such  lavish  price  of  life, . . 

Or  Fontenoy,  or  Fleurus'  later  name? 
Wherever  here  the  foot  of  man  may  tread. 
The  blood  of  man  hath  on  that  spot  been  shed. 

many  months  of  their  days,  or  parted  with  life  wbenH** 
scarce  worth  living.  For  (beside  that  long  time  p«t  ^ 
no  consideration  unto  a  slender  time  to  come)  they  ks'** 
small  disadvantage  from  the  constitution  of  old  age,  v^ 
naturally  makes  men  fearftil,  and  complexionally  mixn*- 
nuated  from  the  Iwld  and  courageous  thoughts  of  youik  ssl 
fervent  years.  But  the  contempt  of  death  from  coif'^ 
animosity  promoteth  not  our  felicity.  They  may  sit  ta  t^ 
Orchestra  and  noble«t  seats  of  Heaven  who  have  hcM  P 
shaking  hands  in  the  fire,  and  humanly  contended  Jbr  flT' 
—  Ujfdriotapkia,  17. 
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13. 
Shad]  then  Futurity  a  happier  train 

Unfold,  than  this  dark  picture  of  the  past  ? 
Dream'st  thou  a^dn  of  some  Satumian  reign. 

Or  that  this  ill-compacted  realm  should  last  ? 
Its  wealth  and  weakness  to  the  foe  are  known. 
And  the  first  shock  subverts  its  baseless  throne. 

14. 
O  wretched  country,  better  should  thy  soil 

Be  laid  again  beneath  the  invading  seas, 
Thou  goodliest  masterpiece  of  human  toil. 

If  still  thou  must  be  doom'd  to  scenes  like  these  I 
O  Destiny  inexorable  and  blind  1 
O  miserable  lot  of  poor  mankind  ! 

15. 
Saying  thus,  he  flx*d  on  me  a  searching  eye 

Of  stem  regard,  as  if  my  heart  to  reach : 
Tet  gave  he  now  no  leisure  to  reply ; 

For  ere  I  might  dispose  my  thoughts  for  speech. 
The  Old  Man,  as  one  who  felt  and  understood 
His  strength,  the  theme  of  his  discourse  pursued. 

16. 
If  we  look  fiuthet,  what  shall  we  behold 

But  every  where  the  swelling  seeds  of  ill, 
Half-smother'd  fires,  and  causes  manifold 

Of  strife  to  come ;  the  powerful  watching  still 
For  fresh  occasion  to  enlarge  his  power. 
The  weak  and  injured  waiting  for  their  hour ! 

17. 
Will  the  rude  Cossack  with  his  spoils  bear  back 

The  love  of  peace  and  humanising  art  ? 
Think  ye  the  mighty  Moscovite  shall  lack 

Some  specious  business  for  the  ambitious  heart; 
Or  the  black  Eagle,  when  she  moults  her  plume, 
The  form  and  temper  of  the  Dove  assume  ? 

18. 
From  the  old  Germanic  chaos  hath  there  risen 

A  happier  order  of  establish'd  things  ? 
And  is  the  Italian  Mind  fh)m  papal  prison 

Set  free  to  soar  upon  its  native  wings  ? 
Or  look  to  Spain,  and  let  her  Despot  tell 
If  there  thy  high-raised  hopes  are  answer'd  well  I 

19. 
At  that  appeal  my  spirit  breathed  a  groan. 

But  he  triumphantly  pursued  his  speech : 
O  Child  of  Earth,  he  cried  with  loftier  tone. 

The  present  and  the  past  one  lesson  teach ; 
Look  where  thou  wilt,  the  history  of  man 
Is  but  a  thorny  maxe,  without  a  plan ! 

20. 
The  winds  which  have  in  viewless  heaven  their  birth, 

The  waves  which  in  their  fhry  meet  the  clouds. 
The  central  storms  which  shake  the  solid  earth. 

And  from  volcanoes  burst  in  fiery  fioods. 
Are  not  more  vague  and  purportless  and  blind. 
Than  is  the  coune  of  thiogs  among  mankind ! 


21. 
Bash  hands  unravel  what  the  wise  have  spun ; 

Bealms  which  in  story  fill  so  large  a  part, 
Rear*d  by  the  strong  are  by  the  weak  undone  ; 

Barbarians  overthrow  the  works  of  art. 
And  what  force  spares  is  sapp*d  by  sure  decay, . 
So  earthly  things  are  changed  and  pass  away. 

22. 

And  think  not  thou  thy  England  hath  a  spell. 
That  she  this  general  fortune  should  elude  ; 

Easier  to  crush  the  foreign  foe,  than  quell 
The  malice  which  misleads  the  multitude. 

And  that  dread  malady  of  erring  seal. 

Which  like  a  cancer  eats  into  the  commonweaL 


23. 
The  fabric  of  her  power  is  undermined ; 

The  earthquake  underneath  it  will  have  way 
And  all  that  glorious  structure,  as  the  wind 

Scatters  a  summer  cloud,  be  swept  away : 
For  Destiny  on  this  terrestrial  ball 
Drives  on  her  iron  car,  and  crushes  all. 

24. 
Thus  as  he  ended,  his  mysterious  form 

Enlarged,  grew  dim,  and  vanishM  from  my  view. 
At  once  on  all  sides  rush'd  the  gather'd  storm. 

The  thunders  roU'd  around,  the  wild  winds  blew, 
And  as  the  tempest  round  the  summit  beat. 
The  whole  frail  fabric  shook  beneath  my  feet 


III. 


THE  SACRED  MOUNTAIN. 

1. 

But  then  methought  I  heard  a  voice  exclaim. 
Hither,  my  Son,  Ob,  hither  take  thy  flight ! 

A  heavenly  voice  which  caird  me  by  my  name. 
And  bade  me  hasten  from  that  treacherous  height: 

The  voice  it  was  which  I  was  wont  to  hear. 
Sweet  as  a  Mother's  to  her  infant*s  ear. 


2. 

I  hesitated  not,  but  at  the  call 

Sprung  frx>m  the  summit  of  that  tottering  tower. 
There  is  a  motion  known  in  dreams  to  all. 

When  buoyant  by  some  self-sustaining  power. 
Through  air  we  seem  to  glide,  as  if  set  free 
From  all  encumbrance  of  mortality. 

3. 

Thus  borne  aloft  I  reach*d  the  Sacred  Hill, 
And  left  the  scene  of  tempests  fkr  behind : 

But  that  old  tempter's  parting  langiuige  still 
Pre8s*d  like  a  painfril  burthen  on  my  mind ; 

The  troubled  soul  had  lost  her  inward  light. 

And  all  within  was  black  as  Erebus  and  Night 
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4. 

The  Thoughts  which  I  had  known  in  youth  retum*d, 
But,  oh,  how  changed !  a  sad  and  spectral  train : 

And  while  for  all  the  miseries  past  I  moum*d, 
And  for  the  lives  which  had  been  given  in  vain. 

In  sorrow  and  in  fear  I  tum'd  mine  eye 

From  the  darlc  aspects  of  futurity. 

6. 

I  sought  the  thickest  woodland*8  shade  profound. 

As  suited  best  my  melancholy  mood, 
And  cast  myself  ui)on  the  gloomy  ground. 

When  lo  I  a  gradual  radiance  flird  the  wood ; 
A  heavenly  presence  rose  upon  my  view, 
And  in  that  form  divine  the  aweful  Muse  I  knew. 

6. 
Hath  then  that  Spirit  false  perplexed  thy  heart, 

0  thou  of  little  faith  I  severe  she  cried. 
Bear  with  me,  Goddess,  heavenly  as  thou  art. 

Bear  with  my  earthly  nature  I  I  replied, 
And  let  me  pour  into  thine  ear  my  grief: 
Thou  canst  enlighten,  thou  canst  give  relief. 

7. 
The  ploughshare  had  gone  deep,  the  sower's  hand 

Had  scatter'd  in  the  open  soil  the  grain ; 
The  harrow  too  had  well  prepared  the  land  ; 

1  looked  to  sec  the  fruit  of  all  this  pain  ! . . 
Alas !  the  thorns  and  old  inveterate  weed 
Have  sprung  again,  and  stifled  the  good  seed. 

8. 
I  hoped  that  Italy  should  break  her  chains. 

Foreign  and  papal,  with  the  world's  applause, 
Knit  in  firm  union  her  divided  reigns. 

And  rear  a  well-built  pile  of  equal  laws : 
Then  might  the  wrongs  of  Venice  be  forgiven, 
And  joy  should  reach  Pctrarca's  soul  in  Heaven. 

9. 
I  hoped  that  that  abhorred  Idolatry 

Had  in  the  strife  received  its  mortal  wound  : 
The  Souls  which  fh)m  beneath  the  Altar  cry. 

At  length,  I  thought,  had  their  Just  vengeance 
found ; . . 
In  purple  and  in  scarlet  clad,  behold 
The  Harlot  sits,  adom'd  with  gems  and  gold  I  i 

10. 
The  golden  cup  she  bears  full  to  the  brim 

Of  her  abominations  as  of  yore  ! 
Her  eyeballs  with  inebriate  triumph  swim ; 

Though  drunk  with  righteous  blood  she  thirsts  for 
more. 
Eager  to  reassert  her  influence  fell, 
iVnd  once  again  let  loose  the  Dogs  of  Hell. 


I  The  homely  but  scriptural  appellation  by  which  our 
fathers  were  woDt  to  designate  the  Church  of  Rome  has  been 
delicately  softened  down  by  latter  writers.  I  have  seen  her 
somewhere  called  the  Scarlet  Woman,  .  .  and  Helen  Maria 
Williams  names  her  the  Dissolute  of  Babylon. 

Let  me  here  oflfer  a  suggestion  in  defence  of  Voltaire.  Is  it 


11. 

Woe  for  that  people  too  who  by  their  p«th 
For  these  late  triiunphs  first  made  plain  the  way; 

Whom  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shade  of  Death 
Mo  fears  nor  fiery  sufferings  could  dismay  : 

Art  could  not  tempt,  nor  violence  enthrall 

Their  firm  devotion,  fEdthftil  found  through  alL 

12. 

Strange  race  of  haughty  heart  and  stubborn  wil'. 
Slavery  they  love  and  chains  with  pride  they  wev; 

Inflexible  alike  in  good  or  ill. 

The  inveterate  stamp  of  servitude  they  bear.  i 

Oh  fiite  perverse,  to  see  all  change  withstood,  | 

There  only  where  all  change  must  needs  be  good ! 

13. 
But  them  no  foe  can  force,  nor  friend  persuade; 

Impassive  souls  in  iron  forms  inclosed. 
As  though  of  human  mould  they  were  not  made, 

But  of  some  sterner  elements  composed. 
Against  offending  nations  to  be  sent. 
The  ruthless  ministers  of  punishment. 

14. 
Where  are  those  Bfinas  after  that  career 

Wherewith  all  Europe  rang  trmn  side  to  side? 
In  exile  wandering !  Where  the  Mountaineer, . . 

Late,  like  Pelayo,  the  Asturian*s  pride  ? 
Had  Ferdinand  no  mercy  for  that  life. 
Exposed  so  long  for  him  in  daily, . .  houriy  strife ! 

15. 

From  her  Athenian  orator  of  old 

Greece  never  listen'd  to  sublimer  strain 

Than  that  with  which,  for  truth  and  freedom  bold, 
Quintana  moved  the  inmost  soul  of  Spain. 

What  meed  is  his  let  Ferdinand  declare . . . 

Chains,  and  the  silent  dungeon,  and  despair ! 

16. 
For  this  hath  England  borne  so  brave  a  part  I 

Spent  with  endurance,  or  in  battle  slain. 
Is  it  for  this  so  many  an  English  heart 

Lies  mingled  with  the  insensate  soil  of  Spain ! 
Is  this  the  issue,  this  the  happy  birth 
In  those  long  throes  and  that  strong  agony  brought 
forth! 

17. 
And  oh  I  if  England's  fatal  hour  draw  nigh, . . 

If  that  most  glorious  edifice  should  &li 
By  the  wild  hands  of  bestial  Anarchy, . . 

Then  might  it  seem  that  He  who  ordereth  all 
Doth  take  for  sublunary  things  no  care  : . . 
The  burthen  of  that  thought  is  more  than  I  can  bear. 


not  probable,  or  rather  can  any  person  doubt,  that  the  iermm 
Cinfame^  upon  which  so  horrible  a  charge  against  hfaa  bu 
been  raised,  refers  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  under  this  w«U> 
known  designation  ?  No  roan  can  hold  the  principles  of  Val> 
taire  in  stronger  abhorrence  than  I  do, .  .  but  it  is  an  aet  «f 
justice  to  exculpate  him  from  this  monstrous  accosatioD. 
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18. 
Even  as  a  mother  listens  to  her  child. 

My  plaint  the  Muse  divine  benignant  heard. 
Then  answered  in  reproving  accents  mild, 

What  if  thou  scest  the  fhiit  of  hope  deferred. 
Dost  thou  for  this  in  faltering  faith  repine  ? 
A  manlier,  wiser  virtue  should  be  thine  I 

19. 
Ere  the  good  seed  can  give  its  fruit  in  Spain, 

The  light  must  shine  on  that  bedarken'd  land, 
And  Italy  must  break  her  papal  chain. 

Ere  the  soil  answer  to  the  sower's  hand  ; 
For  till  the  sons  their  fathers*  fault  repent. 
The  old  error  brings  its  direful  punishment  ^ 

20. 
Hath  not  experience  bade  the  wise  man  see 

Poor  hope  firom  innovations  premature  ? 
All  sudden  change  is  ill ;  slow  grows  the  tree 

MThlch  in  its  strength  through  ages  shall  endure. 
In  that  ungratefid  earth  it  long  may  lie 
Dormant,  but  fear  not  that  the  seed  should  die. 

21. 

Falsely  that  Tempter  taught  thee  that  the  past 

Was  but  a  blind  inextricable  maxe ; 
Falsely  he  taught  that  evil  overcast 

With  gathering  tempests  these  propitious  days. 
That  he  in  subtle  snares  thy  soul  might  bind, 
And  rob  thee  of  thy  hopes  for  humankind. 

22. 
He  told  thee  the  beginning  and  the  end 

Were  indistinguishable  all,  and  dark ; 
And  when  firom  his  vain  Tower  he  bade  thee  bend 

Thy  curious  eye,  well  knew  he  that  no  spark 
Of  heavenly  light  would  reach  the  baffled  sense. 
The  mists  of  earth  lay  round  him  all  too  dense. 

23. 
Must  I,  as  thou  hadst  chosen  the  evil  part. 

Tell  thee  that  Man  is  f^ree  and  God  is  good  ? 
These  primal  truths  are  rooted  in  thy  heart : 

But  these  being  rightly  felt  and  understood. 
Should  bring  with  them  a  hope,  calm,  constant,  sure. 
Patient,  and  on  the  rock  of  faith  secure. 

24. 
The  Mouitress  Divine,  as  thus  she  spake. 

Induced  me  gently  on,  ascending  still. 
And  thus  emerging  from  that  mournful  brake 

We  drew  toward  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
And  reach'd  a  green  and  sunny  place,  so  fair 
As  well  with  long-lost  Eden  might  compare. 

25 
Broad  cedars  grew  around  that  lovely  glade. 

Exempted  fh)m  decay,  and  never  sere. 
Their  wide-spread  boughs  diffused  a  flragrant  shade ; 

The  cypress  incorruptible  was  here, 

1  ••  Political  chimeras,**  lay*  Count  Stolberg,  "arc  innu- 
merable ;  but  the  mott  chimerical  of  all  it  the  project  of 
imagining  that  a  people  deeply  sunk  in  degeneracy  are  capa- 
ble of  recorerlng  the  ancient  grandeur  of  freedom.    Who 


With  fluted  stem  and  head  aspiring  high. 
Nature's  proud  column,  pointing  to  the  sky. 

26. 
There  too  the  vigorous  olive  in  its  pride. 

As  in  its  own  Apulian  soil  unchecked, 
Tower'd  high,  and  spread  its  glaucous  foliage  wide : 

With  liveliest  hues  the  mead  beneath  was  deck'd. 
Gift  of  that  grateful  tree  that  with  its  root 
Repays  the  earth  firom  whence  it  feeds  its  firuit. 

27. 
There  too  the  sacred  bay  of  brighter  green. 

Exalted  its  rejoicing  head  on  high ; 
And  there  the  martyrs*  holier  palm  was  seen 

Waving  its  plumage  as  the  breeze  went  by. 
All  firuits  which  ripen  under  genial  skies 
Grew  there  as  in  another  Paradise. 

28. 
And  over  all  that  lovely  glade  there  grew 

All  wholesome  roots  and  plants  of  healing  power; 
The  herb  of  grace,  the  medicinal  rue. 

The  poppy  rich  in  worth  as  gay  in  flower; 
The  hearts-ease  that  delighteth  every  eye. 
And  sage  divine  and  virtuous  euphrasy. 

29. 
Unwounded  here  Judara*s  balm  distill'd 

Its  precious  juice  ;  the  snowy  jasmine  here 
Spread  its  luxuriant  tresses  wide,  and  flll*d 

With  fragrance  the  delicious  atmosphere ! 
More  piercing  still  did  orange-flowers  dispense 
From  golden  groves  the  purest  joy  of  sense. 

30. 
As  low  it  lurk'd  the  tufted  moss  between. 

The  violet  there  its  modest  perfume  shed, 
Like  humble  virtue,  rather  felt  than  seen : 

And  here  the  Rose  of  Sharon  rear*d  its  head. 
The  glory  of  all  flowers,  to  sense  and  sight 
Yielding  their  full  contentment  of  delight. 


31. 
A  gentle  river  wound  its  quiet  way 

Through  this  sequester'd  glade,  meandering  wide ; 
Smooth  as  a  mirror  here  the  surface  lay, 

Where  the  pure  lotus  floating  in  its  pride, 
£njoy*d  the  breath  of  heaven,  the  sun*s  warm  beam. 
And  the  cool  fireshness  of  its  native  stream. 


32. 
Here  o*er  green  weeds  whose  tresses  waved  outspread. 

With  silent  lapse  the  glassy  waters  run ; 
Here  in  fleet  motion  o*er  a  pebbly  bed 

Gliding  they  glance  and  ripple  to  the  sun  ; 
•The  stirring  breexe  that  swept  them  in  Its  flight. 
Raised  on  the  stream  a  shower  of  sparkling  light. 

tosies  the  bird  into  the  air  after  his  wings  are  clipped  ?  So 
far  from  restoring  It  to  the  power  of  flight.  It  will  but  disable 
It  more."— Traw/»,  111.  139. 
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33. 
And  all  sweet  birds  sung  there  their  lays  of  love ; 

The  mellow  thrush,  the  black-bird  loud  and  shrill. 
The  rapturous  nightingale  that  shook  the  grove, 

Made  the  ears  vibrate  and  the  heart-strings  thrill; 
The  ambitious  lark,  that  soaring  in  the  sky, 
Pour*d  forth  her  lyric  strain  of  ecstasy,  i 

34. 
Sometimes  when  that  wild  chorus  intermits. 

The  linnet's  song  was  heard  amid  the  trees, 
A  low  sweet  voice ;  and  sweeter  still,  at  fits 

The  ring-dove*s  wooing  came  upon  the  breeze ; 
WhUe  with  the  wind  which  moved  the  leaves  among. 
The  murmuring  waters  joln'd  in  undersong. 

35. 
The  hare  disported  here  and  fear*d  no  ill, 

For  never  evil  thing  that  glade  came  nigh ; 
The  sheep  were  firee  to  wander  at  their  will. 

As  needing  there  no  earthly  shepherd's  eye ; 
The  bird  sought  no  concealment  for  her  nest. 
So  perfect  was  the  peace  wherewith  those  bowers 
were  blest 

36. 
All  blending  thus  with  all  in  one  delight. 

The  soul  was  soothed  and  satisfied  and  flU'd : 
This  mingled  bliss  of  sense  and  sound  and  sight. 

The  flow  of  boisterous  mirth  might  there  have  still'd, 
And  sinking  in  the  gentle  spirit  deep, 
Have  touch'd  those  strings  of  joy  which  make  us  weep. 

37. 
Even  thus  In  earthly  gardens  had  it  been. 

If  earthly  gardens  might  with  these  compare ; 
But  more  than  all  such  influences,  I  ween 

There  was  a  heavenly  virtue  in  the  air. 
Which  laid  all  vain  perplexing  thoughts  to  rest, 
And  heal'd  and  calm'd  and  purified  the  breast 

38. 
Then  said  I  to  that  guide  divine.  My  soul 

When  here  we  enter'd,  was  o'ercharged  with  grie**. 
For  evil  doubts  which  I  could  not  controul 

Beset  my  troubled  spirit     This  relief, . . 
This  change, . .  whence  are  they  ?  Almostit  might  seem 
I  never  lived  till  now; . .  all  else  had  been  a  dream. 

39. 
My  heavenly  teacher  answer'd.  Say  not  seem; . . 

In  this  place  all  things  are  what  they  appear; 
And  they  who  feel  the  past  a  feverish  dream. 

Wake  to  reality  on  entering  here. 
These  waters  are  the  Well  of  Life,  and  lo ! 
The  Rock  of  Ages  there,  from  whence  they  flow. 

40. 
Saying  thus  we  came  upon  an  inner  glade. 

The  holiest  place  that  human  eyes  might  see ; 
For  all  that  vale  was  like  a  temple  made 

By  Nature's  hand,  and  this  the  sanctuary; 
Where  in  its  bed  of  living  rock,  the  Rood 
Of  Man's  redemption,  firmly  planted  stood. 

>  The  epithet  fyric,  ai  applied  to  the  lark,  li  borrowed  fhmi 
one  of  Donne's  poems.  I  mention  this  more  particularly  for 
Che  purpose  of  repairing  an  accidental  omission  in  the  notes 


41. 
And  at  its  foot  the  never-failing  Well 

Of  Life  proftisely  flow*d  that  all  might  driok. 
Most  blessed  Water !    Neither  tongue  can  tell 

The  blessedness  thereof,  nor  heart  can  think, 
Save  only  those  to  whom  it  hath  been  given 
To  taste  of  that  divinest  gift  of  Heaven. 


42. 


t  •  • 


There  grew  a  goodly  Tree  this  Well 
Behold  a  branch  tnm  Eden  planted  here, 

Pluck'd  fh>m  the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  said  my  guide, 
O  Child  of  Adam,  put  away  thy  fear, . . 

In  thy  first  father's  grave  it  hath  its  root ; 

Taste  thou  the  bitter,  but  the  wholesome  fruit 

43. 
In  awe  I  heard,  and  trembled,  and  obey'd : 

The  bitterness  was  even  as  of  death ; 
I  felt  a  cold  and  piercing  thrill  pervade 

My  loosen'd  limbs,  and  loving  sight  and  breaUt, 
To  earth  I  should  have  fallen  in  my  despair, 
Had  I  not  clasp'd  the  Cross  and  been  supported  there. 

44. 

My  heart,  I  thought,  was  bursting  with  the  force 
Of  that  most  fatal  fhiit ;  soul-sick  I  felt, 

And  tears  ran  down  in  such  continuous  coorK, 
As  if  the  very  eyes  themselves  should  mdt 

But  then  I  heard  my  heavenly  teacher  say, 

Drink,  and  thb  mortal  stound  will  pass  away. 

45. 

I  stoopt  and  drank  of  that  divinest  Well, 
Fresh  from  the  Rock  of  Ages  where  it  ran ; 

It  had  a  heavenly  quality  to  quell 
My  pain : . .  I  rose  a  renovated  man. 

And  would  not  now  when  that  relief  was  knovn 

For  worlds  the  needfUl  suffering  have  ffwegooe. 

46. 
Even  as  the  Eagle  (ancient  storyers  say) 
.    When  fidnt  with  years  she  feels  her  ftoggtagvioft 
Soars  up  toward  the  mid  sun*s  piercing  ray, 

Then  fiU'd  with  fire  into  some  living  tptios 
Plimges,  and  casting  there  her  aged  plumes, 
The  vigorous  strength  of  primal  youth  reiamcfl: 

47. 
Such  change  in  me  that  blessed  Water  wnx^; 

The  bitterness  which  firom  its  fktal  root* 
The  Tree  derived  with  painful  healing  fraught, 

Pass'd  clean  away;  and  in  its  place  the  fruit 
Produced  by  virtue  of  that  wondrous  wave. 
The  savour  which  in  Paradise  it  gave. 

48. 
Now,  said  the  heavenly  Muse,  thou  mayst  adfanoe^ 

Fitly  prepared  toward  the  mountain'^  height 
O  Child  of  Man,  this  necessary  trance 

Hath  purified  fh>m  flaw  thy  mortal  sight 
That  with  scope  unconfined  of  vision  fne. 
Thou  the  beginning  and  the  end  mayst 


to  Roderick  : . .  It  is  the  duty  of  every  poet  to  •ciB0«lc4f> 
all  his  obligations  of  this  kind  to  bla 
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49. 
She  took  me  by  the  hand  and  on  we  went, 

Hope  urged  me  forward  and  my  soul  was  stnmg ; 
With  winged  speed  we  scaled  the  steep  ascent, 

Nor  seem'd  the  labour  difficult  or  long. 
Ere  on  the  summit  of  the  sacred  hill 
Upraised  I  stood,  where  I  might  gase  my  fill. 

50. 
Below  me  lay,  unfolded  like  a  scroll, 

The  boundless  region  where  I  wanderM  late. 
Where  I  might  see  realms  spread  and  oceans  roll. 

And  mountains  flrom  their  cloud-surmounting  state 
Dwarf  *d  like  a  map  beneath  the  excursive  sight. 
So  ample  was  the  range  from  that  commanding  height 

51. 

Eastward  with  darkness  round  on  every  side. 
An  eye  of  light  was  in  the  fiuthest  sky. 

Lo,  the  beginning ! . .  said  my  heavenly  Guide ; 
The  steady  ray  which  there  thou  canst  descry. 

Comes  fh>m  lost  Eden,  from  the  primal  land 

Of  man  "  waved  over  by  the  fiery  brand.* 


»i 


62. 
Look  now  toward  the  end  I  no  mists  obscure. 

Nor  clouds  will  there  impede  the  strengthen'd  sight ; 
Unblench'd  thine  eye  the  vision  may  endure. 
I  look'd, . .  surrounded  with  effulgent  light 
More  glorious  than  all  glorious  hues  of  even. 
The  Angel  Death  stood  there  in  the  open  Gate  of 
Heaven. 


IV. 
THE  HOPES  OF  MAN. 

i: 

Now,  said  my  heavenly  Teacher,  all  is  clear  I . . 

Bear  the  Beginning  and  the  End  in  mind. 
The  course  of  human  things  will  then  appear 

Beneath  its  proper  laws ;  and  thou  wilt  find. 
Through  all  their  seeming  labyrinth,  the  plan 
Which  **  vindicates  the  ways  of  God  to  Man.** 

2. 
Free  choice  doth  Man  possess  of  good  or  ill. 

All  were  but  mockery  else.    From  Wisdom*8  way 
Too  oft  perverted  by  the  tainted  will 

Is  his  rebellious  nature  drawn  astray; 
Therefore  an  inward  monitor  is  given, 
A  voice  that  answers  to  the  law  of  Heaven. 


1  I  will  insert  here  a  pusage  from  one  of  Lord  Brooke's 
poems.  Few  writers  have  ever  given  proofs  of  profounder 
thought  than  this  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney.  Had  hit  com. 
mand  of  language  being  equal  to  his  strength  of  intellect,  I 
scarcely  know  the  author  whom  he  would  not  have  surpasied. 

XXI. 

**  Some  love  no  equals,  tome  tuperiort  toom. 

One  teeki  more  worldi,  and  thit  will  Helen  hare ; 
Thit  covett  gold,  with  divert  facet  borne, 
Thete  humourt  reign,  and  lead  men  to  their  grave ; 


•  3. 

FraH  as  he  is,  and  as  an  infiuit  weak. 

The  knowledge  of  his  weakness  is  his  strength ; 
For  succour  is  vouchsafed  to  those  who  seek 

In  humble  faith  sincere ;  and  when  at  length 
Death  sets  the  disembodied  spirit  tne, 
According  to  their  deeds  their  lot  shall  be. 

4. 

Thus,  should  the  chance  of  private  fortune  raise 
A  transitory  doubt;  Death  answers  all. 

And  in  the  scale  of  nations,  if  the  ways 
Of  Providence  mysterious  we  may  call. 

Yet  rightly  view'd,  all  history  doth  impart 

Comfort  and  hope  and  strength  to  the  believing  heart 

6. 
For  through  the  lapse  of  ages  may  the  course 

Of  moral  good  progressive  still  be  seen. 
Though  mournful  dynasties  of  Fraud  and  Force, 

Dark  Vice  and  purblind  Ignorance  intervene ; 
Empires  and  Nations  rise,  decay  and  fidl. 
But  still  the  Good  survives  and  perseveres  thro*  all. 

6. 
Yea,  even  in  those  most  lamentable  times, 

When  every  where  to  wars  and  woes  a  prey, 
Earth  seem'd  but  one  wide  theatre  of  crimes. 

Good  unperceived  had  work'd  its  silent  way. 
And  all  those  dread  convulsions  did  but  clear 
The  obstructed  path  to  give  it  tree  career. 

7. 
But  deem  not  thou  some  over-ruling  Fate, 

Directing  all  things  with  benign  decree. 
Through  all  the  turmoil  of  this  mortal  state. 

Appoints  that  what  is  best  shall  therefore  be ; 
Even  as  from  man  his  futiu^  doom  proceeds. 
So  nations  rise  or  foil  according  to  their  deeds. 

8. 
Light  at  the  first  was  given  to  human  kind. 

And  Law  was  written  in  the  human  heart 
If  they  forsake  the  Light,  perven»c  of  mind. 

And  wilfully  prefer  the  evil  part. 
Then  to  their  own  devices  are  they  left. 
By  their  own  choice  of  Heaven's  support  bereft. 

9. 

The  individual  culprit  may  sometimes 
Unpunish'd  to  his  after  reckoning  go : 

Not  thus  collective  man, . .  for  public  crimes 
Draw  on  their  proper  punishment  below ;  i 

When  Nations  go  astray,  from  age  to  age 

The  effects  remain,  a  fatal  heritage. 


Whereby  for  bayet  and  little  wages,  we 
Ruin  ourtelvet  to  raise  up  tyranny. 

XXII. 
And  at  when  winds  among  therotelvet  do  Jar, 

Seat  there  are  tott,  and  wave  with  wave  mutt  6ght ; 
So  when  power't  restlett  humourt  bring  forth  War, 

There  people  bear  the  fauitt  and  woundt  of  Might ; 
The  error  and  diteaiet  of  the  head 
Descendhig  ttiU  until  the  limbt  be  dead. 
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10.  • 

Bear  witness,  Egypt,  thy  huge  monuments 

Of  priestly  Araud  and  tyranny  austere ! 
Bear  witness  thou  whose  only  name  presents 

All  holy  feelings  to  religion  dear, . . 
In  Earth's  dark  circlet  once  the  precious  gem 
Of  living  light, . .  O  fallen  Jerusalem ! 

11. 
See  barbarous  AfHca,  on  every  side 

To  error,  wretchedness,  and  crimes  resign'd  ! 
Behold  the  vicious  Orient,  far  and  wide 

Enthralled  in  slavery  !  As  the  human  mind 
Corrupts  and  goes  to  wreck.  Earth  sickens  there, 
And  the  contagion  taints  the  ambient  air. 

12. 
They  had  the  Light,  and  from  the  Light  they  tumM ;  i 

What  marvel  if  they  grope  in  darkness  lost  ? 
They  had  the  Law ; .  .  Ood's  natural  law  they  scom*d. 

And  chusing  error,  thus  they  pay  the  cost ! 
Wherever  Falsehood  and  Oppression  reign. 
There  degradation  follows  in  their  train. 

XXIII. 
**  Yet  are  not  people's  errors  erer  tree 

From  guilt  of  wounds  they  suffer  by  the  war  ( 
Never  did  at^  public  mi$erp 

Rise  qfiUejf:  God's  plagues  still  grounded  are 
On  common  stains  or  our  humanity ; 
And  to  the  flame  which  ruineth  mankind 
Man  gives  the  matter,  or  at  least  gires  wind.** 

A  Treatie  qf  Warrtt. 

The  extract  which  follows,  from  the  same  author,  bears  as 
directly  upon  the  effects  of  the  military  system  as  if  it  had 
been  written  with  a  reference  to  Buonaparte's  government. 
The  thoughtful  reader  will  perceive  its  intrinsic  value,  through 
its  difficult  language  and  uncouth  versification. 

LIX. 
"  Let  us  then  thus  conclude,  that  only  they 

Whose  end  in  this  world  Is  the  world  to  come. 
Whose  hearts*  desire  is  that  their  desires  may 

Measure  themselves  by  Truth's  eternal  doom. 
Can  in  the  War  find  nothing  that  they  prise. 
Who  in  the  world  would  not  be  great  or  wise. 

LX. 
**  With  these,  I  say.  War,  Conquest,  Honour,  Fame, 
Stand  (as  the  world)  neglected  or  forsaken, 
Like  Error's  cobwebs,  in  whose  curious  frame 

She  only  joys  and  mourns,  takes  and  is  taken ; 
In  which  these  dying,  that  to  God  live  thus. 
Endure  our  conquests,  would  not  conquer  us. 

LXI. 
**  Where  all  states  else  that  stand  on  power,  not  grace. 
And  gage  desire  by  no  such  spiritual  measure. 
Make  it  their  end  to  reign  in  every  place. 

To  war  for  honour,  for  revenge  and  pleasure ; 
Thinking  the  strong  should  keep  the  weak  in  awe, 
And  every  inequality  give  law. 

LXII. 
*•  These  serve  the  world  to  rule  her  by  her  arts. 
Raise  mortal  trophies  upon  mortal  passion ; 
Their  wealth,  strength,  glory,  growing  from  those  hearts 

Which  to  their  ends  they  ruin  and  disfoshion ; 
The  more  remote  from  God  the  less  remorse ; 
Which  still  gives  Honour  power.  Occasion  force. 


13. 
What  then  in  these  late  days  had  Europe  been, . 

This  moral,  intellectual  heart  of  earth, . . 
From  which  the  nations  who  lie  dead  in  tin 

Should  one  day  yet  receive  their  second  birth. 
To  what  had  she  been  sunk  if  brutal  Force 
Had  taken  unrestrain'd  its  impious  course  I 

14. 
The  Light  had  been  extinguish'd, .  .  this  be  sun 

The  first  wise  aim  of  conscious  Tynuiny, 
Which  knows  it  may  not  with  the  Light  endure 

But  where  Light  is  not.  Freedom  cannot  be ; 
"  Where  Freedom  is  not,  there  no  Virtue  is ; " 
Where  Virtue  is  not,  there  no  llappinesa. 

15. 

If  among  hatefhl  Tyrants  of  all  times 
For  endless  execnition  handed  down. 

One  may  t)e  found  surpassing  all  in  crimes. 
One  that  for  infamy  should  bear  the  crown, 

Napoleon  ^  is  that  man,  in  guilt  the  first. 

Pre-eminently  bad  among  the  worst. 

LXIII. 
"  These  make  the  Sword  their  judge  of  wrong  and  rijrbt 
Their  story  Fame,  their  laws  but  Power  and  Wit ; 
Their  endless  mine  all  vanities  of  Might, 
Rewards  and  Pains  the  mystery  of  it ; 
And  in  this  sphere,  this  wilderness  of  evils. 
None  prosper  highly  but  the  perfect  Devils." 

A  Treaiie<iWa> 

>  "  Let  no  ignorance,"  says  Lord  Brooke,  **  seem  to  ex* 
mankind ;  since  the  light  of  truth  is  still  near  us,  the  trm 
and  accuser  at  such  continual  war  within  us,  the  law* 
guide  so  good  for  them  that  obey,  and  the  first  shape  of  c 
sin  so  ugly,  as  whosoever  does  but  what  he  knows,  or  fort 
what  he  doubts,  shall  easily  follow  nature  onto  grace." 

"  God  left  not  the  world  without  informatimi  from  th« 
ginning ;  so  that  wherever  we  find  ignorance,  it  mu»t 
charged  to  the  account  of  man,  as  having  reeded,  and 
to  that  of  his  Maker,  as  having  denied,  the  necessary  nu 
of  Instruction.  "—Hc/me't  Constderatiam  on  the  Ltfe  ^ 
John  the  Baptist. 

*  It  is  amusing  to  look  back  upon  the  flattery  whi^ 
offered   to   Buonaparte.     Some  poems  of  Mme.  Fanoj 
Beauhamols  exhibit  rich  specimens  of  this  kind;  she  pn 
him  for 

*'  la  douce  humanity 
Que  le  d6vore  de  sa  flamme.** 

Of  the  battle  of  Austerlits  she  says. 

"  Dans  cc  jour  memorable  on  dut  flnir  la  gturre, 
Et  que  oommeront  maints  auteurs 
La  Trinity  des  Empcreurs, 
Vous  seulen  fttes  le  mystdre.** 

Subsequent  events  give  to  some  of  these  adoUtory  i^n 
an  interest  which  they  would  else  have  wanted. 

"  Napol^n.objet  de  nos  hommages, 
Et  Josephine,  objet  non  moinc  aimi. 
Couple  que  I'Etemel  I'un  pour  I'autre  a  fonn£, 
Vous  Mes  ses  plus  beaux  ouvrages.' 


i> 


In  some  stanias  called  Les  Trots  Baieeau^  opoo  theves* 
in  which  Alexander  and  Buonaparte  held  their  conf«ra> 
before  the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  the  following  prophecy  is  inti 
duced,  with  a  felicity  worthy  of  the  Edioburgh  Review:- 
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16. 
For  not,  like  Scythian  conquerors,  did  he  tread 

From  hto  youth  up  the  common  path  of  blood ; 
Nor  like  some  Eastern  Tyrant  was  he  bred 

In  sensual  harems,  ignorant  of  good ;  ^ . 
Their  vices  from  the  circumstance  have  grown, 
His  by  deliberate  purpose  were  his  own. 

17. 
Not  led  away  by  circumstance  he  errM, 

But  firom  the  wicked  heart  his  error  came : 
By  Fortune  to  the  highest  place  preferr'd, 

He  sought  through  evil  means  an  evil  aim. 
And  all  his  ruthless  measures  were  design'd 
To  enslave,  degrade,  and  brutalize  mankind. 

18. 
Some  barbarous  dream  of  empire  to  fulfil. 

Those  iron  ages  he  would  have  restored. 
When  Law  was  but  the  ruffian  soldier's  wUl, 

Might  govem'd  all,  the  sceptre  was  the  sword. 
And  Peace,  not  elsewhere  finding  where  to  dwell» 
Sought  a  sad  refiige  in  the  convent-celL 

19. 
Too  fiu:  had  he  succeeded  !  In  his  mould 

An  evil  generation  had  been  firamed. 
By  no  religion  temper'd  or  controul'd. 

By  foul  examples  of  all  crimes  inflamed^ 


**  Tremble^  tremble,  fiftre  Albion  I 
Ould£  par  dlieureuses  6toiles, 
Get  g§n€reux  bateaux,  exempts  d'ambiUon, 
Vont  triompher  par-tout  de  tes  cent  mille  voilei. 
The  Orarui  Napoiiom  is  the 

Bnrmn  ch6rl  de  Mars  et  d'ApoIlon, 
Qu'aucun  refers  ne  peut  abattre." 

Here  follows  part  of  an  Arabic  poem  by  Michael  Sabbag, 
addressed  to  Buonaparte  on  his  marriage  with  Marie  Louise, 
and  printed  with  translations  in  French  prose  and  German 
Terse,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Fttfidgmben  drs  Orieni§. 

**  August  Prince,  whom  Heaven  has  given  us  for  Sovereign, 
and  who  boldest  among  the  greatest  monarchs  of  thy  age 
the  tame  rank  which  the  diadem  holds  upon  the  bead  of 
kings. 

**  Thou  hast  reached  the  summit  of  happineu,  and  by 
thine  invincible  courage  hast  attained  a  glory  which  the 
mind  of  man  can  scarcely  comprehend; 

"  lliou  hast  Imprinted  upon  the  firont  of  time  the  remem. 
brance  of  thine  innumerable  exploits  in  characters  of  light, 
one  of  which  alone  suffices  with  its  brilliant  rays  to  en- 
lighten the  whole  universe. 

*'  Who  can  resist  him  who  is  never  abandoned  by  the  assist- 
ance of  Heaven,  who  has  Victory  for  his  guide,  and  whose 
course  is  directed  by  God  himself? 

**  In  every  age  Fortune  produces  a  hero  who  is  the  pearl  of 
his  time ;  amidst  all  these  extraordinary  men  thou  shinest  like 
an  inestimable  diamond  in  a  necklace  of  precious  stones. 

"  The  least  of  thy  subjt^cts,  in  whatever  country  be  may  be, 
is  the  object  of  universal  homage,  and  enjoys  thy  glory,  the 
splendour  of  which  is  reflected  upon  him. 

"  All  virtues  are  united  in  thee,  but  the  Justice  which  re- 
gulates alt  thy  actions  would  alone  suffice  to  hnmortaUxe 
thy  name. 

**  Perhaps  the  English  will  now  understand  at  last  that  It 
is  folly  to  oppose  themselves  to  the  wisdom  of  thy  designs, 
and  to  strive  against  thy  fortune." 

A  figure  of  Liberty,  which  during  the  days  of  Jaccbinism 
was  erected  at  Aix  in  Provence,  was  demolished  during  the 


Of  ikith,  of  honour,  of  compassion  Toid ; .  . 
Such  were  the  fitting  agents  he  employ'd. 

20. 

Believing  as  yon  lying  Spirit  taught, 
They  to  that  vain  philosophy  held  fast. 

And  trusted  that  as  they  began  from  nought. 
To  nothing  they  should  needs  return  at  last ; 

Hence  no  restraint  of  conscience,  no  remorse. 

But  every  baleful  passion  took  its  course. 

21. 
And  had  they  triumph'd.  Earth  had  once  again. 

To  Violence  subdued,  and  impious  Pride, 
Verged  to  such  state  of  wickedness,  as  when 

The  Giantry  of  old  their  God  defied. 
And  Heaven,  impatient  of  a  world  like  this, 
Open'd  lis  flood-gates,  and  broke  up  the  abyss. 

22. 
That  danger  is  gone  by.     On  Waterloo 

The  Tyrant*s  fortune  in  the  scale  was  weigh'd, .  • 
His  fortune  and  the  World's, . .  and  England  threw 

Her  sword  into  the  balance  ^ .  . .  down  it  sway'd  ? 
And  when  in  battle  first  he  met  that  foe. 
There  he  received  his  mortal  overthrow. 


night  aboat  the  time  when  Buonapute  assumed  the  empire. 
Among  the  squibs  to  which  this  gave  occasion,  was  the  fol- 
lowing question  and  answer  between  Pasquin  and  Harforio. 
Pasquin  enquires,  '*  Mais  qu*est.ce  qui  est  devenu  done  de  la 
Libert^  ?"  . .  Heyday,  what  is  become  of  Liberty  then  ? . .  To 
which  Marfbrlo  replies,  **  B6te  I  elle  est  morte  en  s'accou- 
chant  d'un  Empereur.**  • .  Blockhead  I    she  is    d«ul    in 

bringing  forth  an  Emperor Miu    Plwntr^t  Narrative^ 

IL  382. 

Well  may  the  lines  of  Pindar  respecting  Tanulus  be  ap- 
plied to  Buonaparte. 

tfwv,  ^f  T^tfTuXf  £rH'    'AAX^  yk^  ««t«- 
Mi-^mi  iMytif  iXfUf  mi»  i^v- 

"Araf  ynffX^,  Pindar,  01. 1. 

"  Nam  se  deve  accusar  a  Fortuna  de  cega,  mas  s6  aos  que 
della  se  delxam  cegar."— **  It  is  not  Fortune,"  says  D.  Luis 
da  Cunha,  "  who  ought  to  be  accused  of  blindness, .  .  but 
they  who  let  themselves  be  blinded  by  YktT"—Memoritu  dctde 
1659  athi  1706.  MSS. 

Lieutenant  Bowerbank,  in  his  Journal  of  what  passed  on 
board  the  Bellerophon,  has  applied  a  passage  from  Horace 
to  the  same  effect,  with  hiunorous  felicity. 

**  I,  BoFfX,  quo  virtus  tua  te  vecat, 
Grandia  faiturns  merltorum  pr»mia.** 

Epitt.  lib.  ii.  ep.  v.  37. 

One  bead  more  in  this  string  of  quotations :  "  Un  Rol  philo- 
sophe,**  says  the  Counte  de  Fuissaye,  speaking  of  Frederic  of 
Prussia,  **  dans  le  sens  de  nos  jours,  est  selon  mol  le  plus 
terrible  fl^au  que  le  ciel  pulsse  envoyer  aux  habitans  de  la 
terre.  Mais  l*id6e  d'un  Kol  philosophe  et  despote,  est  un 
injure  au  sens  commun,  un  outrage  k  la  ralson."— Jk/JiMoi>vt, 
t.  ill.  \V>. 

1  **  How  highly  has  Britain  been  honoured.'*  says  Alexan- 
der Knox,  in  a  letter  to  Hannah  More  written  not  long  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo ;  "  and  yet  how  awefully  has  all  undue 
exultation  been  repressed  by  the  critical  turn  which,  after  all, 


so 
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23. 

O  my  brave  CouDtrymen,  with  that  I  said. 
For  then  my  heart  with  transport  overflow'd, 

O  Men  of  England  I  nobly  have  ye  paid 
The  debt  which  to  your  ancestors  ye  owed. 

And  gather'd  for  your  children's  heritage 

A  glory  that  shall  last  firom  age  to  age  1 

24. 
And  we  did  well  when  on  our  Mountain's  height 

For  Waterloo  we  raised  the  festal  flame. 
And  in  our  triumph  taught  the  startled  night 

To  ring  with  Wellington's  victorious  name, 
Biaklng  the  fitr-off  mariner  admire 
To  see  the  crest  of  Skiddaw  plumed  with  flre. 

26. 

The  Moon  who  had  in  silence  visited 

His  lonely  summit  firom  the  birth  of  time, 

That  hour  an  unavailing  splendour  shed. 
Lost  in  the  effulgence  of  the  flame  sublime. 

In  whose  broad  blase  reiolclngly  we  stood. 

And  all  below  a  depth  of  blackest  solitude. 

26. 

Fit  theatre  for  this  great  joy  we  chose ; 

For  never  since  above  the  abating  Flood 
Emerging,  flnt  that  pinnacle  arose, 

Had  cause  been  given  for  deeper  gratitude. 
For  prouder  joy  to  every  English  heart. 
When  England  had  so  well  peiform'd  her  arduous  part 

27. 

The  Muse  replied  with  gentle  smile  benign, . . 

Well  mayst  thou  praise  the  land  that  gave  thee  birth. 
And  bless  the  Fate  which  made  that  country  thine ; 

For  of  all  ages  and  all  parts  of  earth. 
To  chuse  thy  time  and  place  did  Fate  allow 
Wise  choice  would  be  this  England  and  this  Now. 

28. 
From  bodily  and  mental  bondage,  there 

Hath  Man  his  fUll  emancipation  gain'd ; 
The  viewless  and  illimitable  air 

Is  not  more  free  than  Thought ;  all  unrestrain*d, 
Nor  pined  in  want,  nor  sunk  in  sensual  sloth. 
There  may  the  hnmortal  Mind  attain  its  growth. 

29. 
There  under  Freedom's  tutelary  wing. 

Deliberate  Courage  fears  no  human  foe ; 
There  undefiled  as  in  their  native  spring, 

The  living  waters  of  Religion  flow ; 
There  like  a  beacon  the  transmitted  Light 
Conspicuous  to  all  nations  bumeth  bright 

30. 
The  virtuous  will  she  hath,  which  should  aspire 

To  spread  the  sphere  of  happiness  and  light ; 
She  hath  the  power  to  answer  her  desire, 

The  wisdom  to  direct  her  power  aright ; 


effected  a  pro«perous  conclusion.  It  was  not  human  wisdom 
which  wrought  our  delirerance ;  for  when  policy  (as  well  as 
prowess)  had  done  Its  utmost,  Buonaparte's  return  from  Elba 
seemed  at  once  to  undo  all  that  had  been  accomplished.  It 
was  not  human  power ;  for  at  Waterloo  the  prise  was  as  much 


The  will,  the  power,  the  wisdom  thus  combined, 
What  glorious  prospects  open  oo  mawUni^  | 

31. 
Behold  !  she  cried,  and  lifting  up  her  hand. 

The  shaping  elements  obey'd  her  will ; . . 
A  vapour  gather'd  round  our  lofty  stand, 

RoU'd  in  thick  volumes  o'er  the  Sacred  wni^ 
Descending  then,  its  surges  far  and  near 
Fill'd  all  the  wide  sul^acent  atmosphere. 

32. 
As  I  have  seen  fixmi  Skiddaw*s  stony  height 

The  fleecy  clouds  scud  round  me  on  their  way. 
Condense  beneath,  and  hide  the  vale  firom  sight. 

Then  opening,  just  disclose  where  Derwent  lay 
Bumish'd  with  sunshine  like  a  silver  shield. 
Or  old  Enchanter's  glass,  for  magic  forms  fit  field; 

33. 
So  at  her  will,  In  that  receding  sheet 

Of  mist  wherewith  the  world  was  overlaid, 
A  living  picture  moved  beneath  our  feet 

A  spacious  City  first  was  there  display'd. 
The  seat  where  England  fh)m  her  ancient  reign 
Doth  rule  the  Ocean  as  her  own  domain. 

34. 
In  splendour  with  those  famous  cities  old. 

Whose  power  it  hath  surpass'd,  it  now  might  vie; 
Through  many  a  bridge  the  wealthy  river  roU'd; 

Aspiring  columns  rear'd  their  heads  on  high. 
Triumphal  arches  spann'd  the  roads,  and  gave 
Due  guerdon  to  the  memory  of  the  brave. 

35. 
A  landscape  foUow'd,  such  as  might  compare 

With  Flemish  fields  for  well-requited  toil : 
The  wonder-working  hand  had  every  where 

Subdued  all  circumstance  of  stubborn  soli ; 
In  ten  and  moor  reclaimed  rich  gardens  smiled. 
And  populous  hamlets  rose  amid  the  wild. 

36. 
There  the  old  seaman  on  his  native  shor^ 

Ei\ioy'd  the  competence  deserved  so  well ; 
The  soldier,  his  dread  occupation  o'er. 

Of  well-rewarded  service  loved  to  tell ; 
The  grey-hair'd  labourer  there  whoee  woi^  was  done, 
In  comfort  saw  the  day  of  life  go  down. 

37. 
Such  was  the  lot  of  eld ;  for  childhood  there 

The  duties  which  belong  to  life  was  taught : 
The  good  seed  early  sown  and  nursed  with  caie. 

This  bounteous  harvest  In  its  season  brought ; 
Thus  youth  for  manhood,  manhood  for  old  age 
Prepared,  and  found  their  weal  in  every  stage. 


as  ever  to  be  contended  for ;  and  noiwtthstandinf  all  thatkai 
been  achieved,  the  fate  of  Europe  once  more  trembled  oe  Ike 
balance.  Never,  surely,  did  so  momentous  and  vital  a  coatest 
terminate  at  once  so  happily  and  so  instrocUvelj.**— JjB*r*« 
BfmainSt  iv.  297. 
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38. 
Enough  of  knowledge  unto  all  was  given 

In  wisdom's  way  to  guide  their  steps  on  earth, 
And  make  the  immortal  spirit  fit  for  heaven. 

This  needful  learning  was  their  right  of  birth ; 
Further  might  each  who  chose  it  persevere ; 
No  mind  was  lost  for  lack  of  culture  here. 

39. 
And  that  whole  happy  region  swarm*d  with  life, . . 

Village  and  town ; . .  as  busy  bees  in  spring 
In  sunny  days  when  sweetest  flowers  are  rife, 

FQl  fields  and  gardens  with  their  murmuring. 
Oh  joy  to  see  the  State  in  perfect  health  ! 
Her  numbers  were  her  pride  and  power  and  wealth. 

40. 
Then  saw  I,  as  the  magic  picture  moved, 

Her  shores  enrichM  with  many  a  port  and  pier; 
No  gift  of  liberal  Nature  unimproved. 

The  seas  their  never  failing  harvest  here 
Supplied,  as  bounteous  as  the  air  which  fed 
Israel,  when  manna  fell  from  heaven  for  bread. 

41. 

Many  a  tall  vessel  in  her  harbours  lay. 
About  to  spread  its  canvass  to  the  breeie. 

Bound  upon  happy  errand  to  convey 

The  adventurous  colonist  beyond  the  seas. 

Toward  those  distant  lands  where  Britain  Uest 

With  her  redundant  life  the  East  and  West. 

42. 

The  landscape  changed ; . .  a  region  next  was  seen^ 
Where  sable  swans  on  rivers  yet  unfound 

Glided  through  broad  savannahs  ever  green ; 

Innumerous  flocks  and  herds  were  feeding  round. 

And  scatter*d  farms  appear*d  and  hamlets  fair. 

And  rising  towns  which  made  another  Britain  there. 

43. 
Then  thick  as  stars  which  stud  the  moonless  sky. 

Green  islands  in  a  peaceful  sea  were  seen ; 
Darkened  no  more  with  blind  idolatry, 

Nor  curst  with  hideous  usages  obscene. 
But  heal'd  of  leprous  crimes,  from  butchering  strife 
Delivered,  and  reclaim'd  to  moral  life. 

44. 
Around  the  rude  Moral,  the  temple  now 

Of  truth,  hosannahs  to  the  Holiest  rung : 
There  from  the  Christian's  equal  marriage-vow. 

In  natural  growth  the  household  virtues  sprung ; 
Children  were  taught  the  paths  of  heavenly  peace. 
And  age  in  hope  looked  on  to  its  release. 


45. 
The  light  those  happy  Islanders  enjoy'd. 

Good  messengers  fh>m  Britain  had  conveyed ; 
(Where  might  such  bounty  wiselier  be  employ 'd  ?) 

One  people  with  their  teachers  were  they  made. 
Their  arts,  their  language,  and  their  faith  the  same. 
And  blest  in  all,  for  all  they  blest  the  British  name. 


46. 
Then  rose  a  different  land,  where  loftiest  trees 

High  o*er  the  grove  their  fan-like  foliage  rear ; 
Where  spicy  bowers  upon  the  passing  breexe 

DiflUse  their  precious  fhigrance  fkr  and  near; 
And  yet  untaught  to  bend  his  massive  knee. 
Wisest  of  brutes,  the  elephant  roams  f^. 

47. 
Ministrant  there  to  health  and  public  good. 

The  busy  axe  was  heard  on  every  side. 
Opening  new  channels,  that  the  noxious  wood 

With  wind  and  sunshine  might  be  purified. 
And  that  wise  Government,  the  general  fHend, 
Might  every  where  its  eye  and  arm  extend. 

46. 
The  half-brutal  Bedah  came  from  his  retreat. 

To  human  life  by  human  kindness  won ; 
The  Cingalese  beheld  that  work  complete 

Which  Holland  in  her  day  had  well  begun ; 
The  Candian,  prospering  under  Britain's  reign, 
Blest  the  redeeming  hand  which  broke  his  chain. 

49 
Colours  and  castes  were  heeded  there  no  more ; 

Laws  which  depraved,  degraded,  and  opprest. 
Were  laid  aside,  for  oo  that  happy  shore 

All  men  with  equal  liberty  were  blest ; 
And  through  the  land,  the  hreexe  upon  its  swells 
Bore  the  sweet  music  of  the  sabbath  bells. 

50. 
Again  the  picture  changed ;  those  Isles  I  saw 

With  every  crime  thro*  three  long  centuries  curst, 
While  unrelenting  Avarice  gave  the  law ; 

Scene  of  the  iixJured  Indians'  sufferings  first. 
Then  doom'd,  for  Europe's  lasting  shame,  to  see 
The  wider-wasting  guilt  of  Slavery. 

51. 
That  foulest  blot  had  been  at  length  effiu^ed ; 

Slavery  was  gone,  and  all  the  power  It  gave. 
Whereby  so  long  our  nature  was  debased, 

BalefUl  alike  to  master  and  to  slave. 
O  lovely  Isles  I  ye  were  indeed  a  sight 
To  fill  the  spirit  with  intense  delight ! 

52. 
For  willing  industry  and  cheerful  toil 

Perfbrm'd  their  easy  task,  with  Hope  to  aid ; 
And  the  free  children  of  that  happy  soil 

Dwelt  each  in  peace  beneath  his  cocoa's  shade ; . . 
A  race,  who  with  the  European  mind, 
The  adapted  mould  of  Africa  combined. 


53. 
Anon,  methought  that  in  a  spacious  Square 

Of  some  great  town  the  goodly  ornament, 
Three  statues  I  beheld,  of  sculpture  fair : 

These,  said  the  Muse,  are  they  whom  one  consent 
Shall  there  deem  worthy  of  the  purest  fame  ; . . 
Knowest  thou  who  best  suf  h  gratitude  may  claim  ? 
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64. 

Clarkson,  I  answered,  first ;  whom  to  have  seen 
And  known  in  social  hours  may  he  my  pride. 

Such  friendship  hcing  praise ;  and  one,  I  ween. 
Is  Wilberforce,  placed  rightly  at  his  side. 

Whose  eloquent  voice  in  that  great  cause  was  heard 

So  oft  and  weU.     But  who  shall  be  the  third? 

55. 

Time,  said  my  Teacher,  will  reveal  the  name 
Of  him  who  with  these  worthies  shall  ei^oy 

The  equal  honour  of  enduring  fame ; . . 
He  who  the  root  of  evil  shall  destroy. 

And  fh)m  our  Laws  shall  blot  the  accursed  word 

Of  Slave,  shall  rightly  stand  with  them  preferr*d. 

56. 
Enough  I  the  Goddess  cried ;  with  that  the  cloud 

Obeyed,  and  closed  upon  the  magic  scene : 
Thus  much,  quoth  she,  is  to  thine  hopes  allowM ; 

Ills  may  impede,  delays  may  intervene, 
But  scenes  like  these  the  coming  age  will  bless. 
If  England  but  pursue  the  course  of  righteousness. 

67. 
On  she  must  go  progressively  in  good, 

In  wisdom  and  in  weal, . .  or  she  must  wane. 
Like  Ocean,  she  may  have  her  ebb  and  flood, 

But  stagnates  not     And  now  her  path  is  plain : 
Heaven's  first  command  she  may  fulfil  in  peace, 
Replenishing  the  earth  with  her  increase. 


68. 
Peace  she  hath  won, . .  with  her  ▼ictorious  hand 

Hath  won  through  rightful  war  auspicious  peace; 
Nor  this  alone,  but  that  in  every  land 

The  withering  rule  of  violence  may  cease. 
Was  ever  War  with  such  blest  victory  crown'd  I 
Did  ever  Victory  with  such  fhiits  abound  1 

69. 
Rightly  for  this  shall  all  good  men  rgoloe. 

They  most  who  most  abhor  all  deeds  of  blood ; 
Rightly  for  this  with  reverential  voice 

Exalt  to  Heaven  their  hymns  of  gratitude ; 
For  neVr  till  now  did  Heaven  thy  country  Uea 
With  such  transcendent  cause  for  joy  and  thaokfiit 
ness. 

60. 
If  they  in  heart  all  tyranny  abhor. 

This  was  the  &11  of  Freedom's  direst  fbe; 
If  they  detest  the  impious  lust  of  war. 

Here  hath  that  passion  had  its  overthrow ; . . 
As  the  best  prospects  of  mankind  are  dear. 
Their  joy  should  be  complete,  their  prayers  of  prafae 
sincere. 

61 
And  thou  to  whom  in  spirit  at  this  hour 

The  vision  of  thy  Country's  bliss  is  given. 
Who  feelest  that  she  holds  her  trusted  power 

To  do  the  will  and  spread  the  word  of  Heaven, . . 
Hold  fast  the  faith  which  animates  thy  mind. 
And  in  thy  songs  proclaim  the  hopes  of  bamankind. 
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PROEM. 

1. 
There  was  a  time  when  all  my  youthful  thought 

Was  of  the  Muse ;  and  of  the  Poet's  fame, 
How  fair  it  flourisheth  and  fadeth  not, . . 

Alone  enduring,  when  the  Monarch's  name 
Is  hut  an  empty  sound,  the  Conqueror's  hust 
Moulders  and  is  forgotten  in  the  dust 


How  best  to  build  the  imperishable  lay 

Was  then  my  daily  care,  my  dream  by  night ; 

And  early  in  adventurous  essay 

My  spirit  imp'd  her  wings  for  stronger  flight ; 

Fair  regions  Fancy  open'd  to  my  view, . . 

**  There  lies  thy  path,**  she  said ;  •*  do  thoa  tbat 
path  pursue  1 
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3. 
**  For  what  hast  thou  to  do  with  wealth  or  power, 

Thoa  whom  rich  Nature  at  thy  happy  birth 
Blest  in  her  bounty  with  the  largest  dower 

That  Heaven  indulges  to  a  child  of  Earth, .  • 
Then  when  the  sacred  Sisters  for  their  own 
Baptised  thee  in  the  springs  of  Helicon  ? 

4. 
**  They  promised  for  thee  that  thou  shouldst  eschew 

All  low  desires,  all  empty  vanities  ; 
That  thou  shouldst,  still  to  Truth  and  Freedom  true. 

The  applause  or  censure  of  the  herd  despise ; 
And  in  obedience  to  their  impulse  given, 
Walk  in  the  light  of  Nature  and  of  Heaven. 

5. 
*'  Along  the  World*s  high-way  let  others  crowd. 

Jostling  and  moiling  on  through  dust  and  heat ; 
Ear  fh>m  the  vain,  the  vicious,  and  the  proud. 

Take  thou  content  in  solitude  thy  seat ; 
To  noble  ends  devote  thy  sacred  art. 
And  nurse  for  better  worlds  thine  own  immortal  part  1  ** 

6. 
Praise  to  that  Power  who  from  my  earliest  days. 

Thus  taught  me  what  to  seek  and  what  to  shun 
Who  tum'd  my  footsteps  from  the  crowded  ways. 

Appointing  me  my  better  course  to  nm 
In  solitude,  with  studious  leisure  blest. 
The  mind  unfettered,  and  the  heart  at  rest. 

7. 
For  therefore  have  my  days  been  days  of  joy. 

And  ail  my  paths  are  paths  of  pleasantness : 
And  still  my  heart,  as  when  I  was  a  boy. 

Doth  never  know  an  ebb  of  cheerfulness; 
Time,  which  matures  the  intellectual  part. 
Hath  tinged  my  hairs  with  grey,  but  left  untouch*d 
my  heart 

8. 
Sometimes  I  soar  where  Fancy  guides  the  rein. 

Beyond  this  visible  diurnal  sphere ; 
But  most  with  long  and  self-approving  pain. 

Patient  pursue  the  historian's  task  severe ; 
Thus  in  the  ages  which  are  past  I  live. 
And  those  which  are  to  come  my  sure  reward  will  give. 

9. 
Tea  in  this  now,  while  Malice  frets  her  hour. 

Is  foretaste  given  me  of  that  meed  divine  ; 
Here  undisturbed  in  this  sequestered  bower, 

The  friendship  of  the  good  and  wise  is  mine ; 
And  that  green  wreath  which  decks  the  Bard  when  dead. 
That  laureate  garland  crowns  my  living  head. 

10. 
That  wreath  which  in  Eliza's  golden  days 

My  master  dear,  divlnest  Spenser,  wore. 
That  which  rewarded  Drayton's  learned  lays. 

Which  thoughtful  Ben  and  gentle  Daniel  bore, . . 
Orin,  Envy,  through  thy  ragged  mask  of  scorn  I 
In  honour  it  was  given,  with  honour  it  is  worn  ! 


11. 
Proudly  I  raised  the  high  thanksgiving  strain 

Of  victory  in  a  rightful  cause  achieved ; 
For  which  I  long  had  look'd  and  not  in  vain. 

As  one  who  with  firm  fiuth  and  undeceive]. 
In  history  and  the  heart  of  man  could  find 
Sure  presage  of  deliverance  for  mankind. 

12. 
Proudly  I  offered  to  the  royal  ear 

My  song  of  joy  when  War's  dread  work  was  done. 
And  glorious  Britain  round  her  satiate  spear 

The  olive  garland  twined  by  Victory  won ; 
Exulting  as  became  me  in  such  cause, 
I  offer 'd  to  the  Prince  his  People's  just  applause. 

13. 
And  when,  as  if  the  tales  of  old  Romance 

Were  but  to  typify  his  splendid  reign. 
Princes  and  Potentates  from  conquer'd  France, 

And  chiefi)  in  arms  approved,  a  peerless  train, 
Assembled  at  his  Court, . .  my  duteous  lays 
Preferr'd  a  welcome  of  enduring  praise. 

14. 

And  when  that  last  and  most  momentous  hour. 
Beheld  the  re-risen  cause  of  evil  yield 

To  the  Red  Cross  and  England's  arm  of  power, 
I  sung  of  Waterloo's  unequaird  field. 

Paying  the  tribute  of  a  soul  embucd 

With  deepest  joy  devout  and  aweful  gratitude. 

15. 
Such  strains  beseem'd  me  well.     But  how  shall  I 

To  hymeneal  numbers  tune  the  string. 
Who  to  the  trumpet's  martial  symphony. 

And  to  the  mountain  gales  am  wont  to  sing  ? 
How  may  these  unaccustom'd  accents  suit 
To  the  sweet  dulcimer  aud  courtly  lute  ? 

16. 
Fitter  for  me  the  lofty  strain  severe, 

That  calls  for  vengeance  for  mankind  opprcst ; 
Fitter  the  songs  that  youth  may  love  to  hear. 

Which  warm  and  elevate  the  throbbing  breast ; 
Fitter  for  me  with  meed  of  solemn  verse. 
In  reverence  to  adorn  the  hero's  herse. 

17. 
But  then  my  Master  dear  arose  to  mind. 

He  on  whose  song  while  yet  I  was  a  boy, 
My  spirit  fed,  attracted  to  its  kind. 

And  still  insatiate  of  the  growing  joy ; . . 
He  on  whose  tomb  these  eyes  were  wont  to  dwell, 
With  inward  yearnings  which  I  may  not  tell ; 

18. 
He  whose  green  bays  shall  bloom  for  ever  young. 

And  whose  dear  name  whenever  I  repeat. 
Reverence  and  love  are  trembling  on  my  tongue ; 

Sweet  Spenser,  sweetest  Bard ;  yet  not  more  sweet 
Than  pure  was  he,  and  not  more  pure  than  wise, 
High  Priest  of  all  the  Muses'  mysteries. 
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19. 

I  caird  to  mind  that  mighty  Master's  song, 
When  he  Ifrought  home  his  beautifulest  hride. 

And  Mulla  murmur*d  her  sweet  undersong. 
And  Mole  with  all  his  mountain  woods  replied ; 

Never  to  mortal  lips  a  strain  was  given. 

More  rich  with  love,  more  redolent  of  Heaven. 

20. 
His  cup  of  joy  was  mantling  to  the  brim, 

Tet  solemn  thoughts  enhanced  his  deep  delight ; 
A  holy  feeling  filPd  his  marriage-hymn. 

And  Love  aspired  with  Faith  a  heavenward  flight 
And  hast  not  thou,  my  Soul,  a  solemn  theme  ? 
I  said,  and  mused  until  I  fell  into  a  dream. 


THE  LAY  OF  THE  LAUREATE. 


THE  DREAM. 


1. 


McTHOUGHT  I  heard  a  stir  of  hasty  feet, 
And  horses  tramp'd  and  coaches  roll'd  along. 

And  there  were  busy  voices  in  the  street, 
As  if  a  multitude  were  hurrying  on ; 

A  stir  it  was  which  only  could  befoll 

Upon  some  great  and  solemn  festivaL 

2. 

Such  crowds  I  saw,  and  in  such  glad  array. 
It  seem'd  some  general  joy  had  flird  the  land ; 

Age  had  a  sunshine  on  its  cheek  that  day. 
And  children,  tottering  by  the  mother's  hand, 

Too  young  to  ask  why  all  this  joy  should  be, 

Partook  it,  and  r^oiced  for  sympathy. 


The  shops,  that  no  dull  care  might  intervene. 
Were  closed ;  the  doors  within  were  lined  with  heads ; 

Olad  feces  were  at  every  window  seen. 

And  from  the  cluster'd  house-tops  and  the  leads, 

Others  who  took  their  stand  in  patient  row, 

Look'd  down  upon  the  crowds  that  swarm'd  below, 

4. 
And  every  one  of  all  that  numerous  throng 

On  head  or  breast  a  marriage  symbol  bore ; 
The  war-house  proudly  as  he  paced  along 

Those  joyous  colours  In  his  forelock  wore, 
And  arch'd  his  stately  neck  as  for  delight. 
To  show  his  mane  thus  pompously  bcdight 

5. 
From  every  church  the  merry  bells  rung  round 

With  gladdening  harmony  heard  far  and  wide ; 
In  many  a  mingled  peal  of  swelling  sound, 

The  hurrying  music  came  on  every  side ; 
And  banners  from  the  steeples  waved  on  high. 
And  streamers  flutter*d  in  the  sun  and  sky. 


Anon  the  cannon's  voice  In  ttamider  spake. 
Westward  it  came,  the  East  retum'd  the  sonnd ; 

Burst  after  burst  the  innocuous  thunders  brake. 
And  roird  from  side  to  side  with  quick  reboond. 

O  happy  land,  where  that  terrific  voice 

Speaks  but  to  bid  all  habitants  rejoice  1 

7. 
Thereat  the  crowd  msh'd  forward  one  and  all, 

And  I  too  in  my  dream  was  borne  along. 
Eftsoon,  methought,  I  reached  a  festal  hall. 

Where  guards  in  order  ranged  repell'd  the  thrall 
But  I  had  entrance  to  that  guarded  door. 
In  honour  to  the  laureate  crown  I  wore. 

8. 
That  spacious  hall  was  hung  with  trophies  nwiid. 

Memorials  proud  of  many  a  well^^won  day: 
The  flag  of  France  there  trailed  toward  the  ground; 

There  in  captivity  her  Eagles  lay. 
And  under  each  in  aye-enduring  gold. 
One  well-known  word  its  fatal  story  told. 

9. 
There  read  I  Nile  conspicuous  from  afhr. 

And  Egypt  and  Maida  there  were  fbund ; 
And  Copenhagen  there  and  Trafalgar ; 

Vimeiro  and  Busaco*8  day  renown*d  ; 
There  too  was  seen  Barrosa's  bloody  name. 
And  Albuhera,  dear-bought  field  of  basut, 

10. 
Yon  spoils  fhnn  boastful  Massena  were  won ; 

Those  Marmont  left  in  that  illustrious  fi^t 
By  Salamanca,  when  too  soon  the  sun  [flight. 

Went  down,  and  darkness  hid  the  Frenchnun's 
These  ftt>m  Vittoria  were  in  triumph  borne. 
When  Anom  the  Intruder's  head  Spain's  stcdcn  own 
was  torn. 

11. 

These  on  Pyrenees  awefUl  heights  were  gain'd. 
The  trophies  of  that  memorable  day,         [stainU 

When  deep  with  blood  her  mountain  spring*  «cit 
Above  the  clouds  and  lightenings  of  that  (nj. 

Wheeling  afur  the  aflHghted  eagles  fied ; 

At  eve  the  wolves  came  forth  and  prey*d  upon  the  dead- 

12. 

And  blood-stain'd  flags  were  here  from  Orthies  bone. 

Trampled  by  France  beneath  her  flying  fieet ; 
And  what  before  Thoulouse  fh>m  Soult  were  torn 

When  the  stem  Marshal  met  his  last  defeat. 
Yielding  once  more  to  Britain's  arm  of  might. 
And  Wellington  in  mercy  spared  his  flighL 


13. 
There  hung  the  Eagles  which  with  victory  flwh'd, 

From  Fleurus  and  from  Ligny  proudly  flew, 
To  see  the  Usurper's  high-swoln  fortune  cnish'd 

For  ever  on  the  fleld  of  Waterioo, . . 
Days  of  all  days,  surpassing  in  its  flune 
All  fields  of  elder  or  of  later  name ! 
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14. 
There  too  the  piinter*8  uniTenal  art, 

Each  story  told  to  all  beholden*  eyes ; 
And  Sculpture  there  had  done  her  fitting  part, 

Bidding  the  forms  perdurable  arise 
Of  those  great  Chiefe,  who  in  the  field  of  fight 
Had  best  upheld  their  country's  sacred  right 

15. 
There  stood  our  peerless  Edward,  gentle-soul*d, 

The  Sable  Prince  of  chivalry  the  fiower ; 
And  that  Plantagenet  of  sterner  mould. 

He  who  the  conquered  crown  of  Gallia  wore ; 
And  Blake,  and  Nelson,  Glory's  fkvourite  son. 
And  Marlborough  there,  and  Wolfe  and  Wellington. 

16. 
But  from  the  statues  and  the  storied  wall. 

The  living  scene  withdrew  my  wondertaig  sense ; 
For  with  accordant  pomp  that  gorgeous  hall 

Was  fiU'd ;  and  I  beheld  the  opulence 
Of  Britain's  Court, . .  a  proud  assemblage  there. 
Her  Statesmen,  and  her  Warriors,  and  her  Fair. 

17. 
Amid  that  Hall  of  Victory  side  by  side. 

Conspicuous  o'er  the  splendid  company, 
There  sate  a  royal  Bridegroom  and  his  Bride ; 

In  her  &ir  cheek,  and  In  her  bright  blue  eye. 
Her  fiazen  locks  and  her  benignant  mien. 
The  marks  of  Brunswick's  Royal  Line  were  seen. 

18. 
Of  princely  lineage  and  of  princely  heart. 

The  Bridegroom  seem'd, . .  a  man  approved  in  fight. 
Who  in  the  great  deliverance  bore  his  part. 

And  had  pursued  the  recreant  Tyrant's  iUght 
When  driven  from  ii^ured  Germany  he  fled. 
Bearing  the  curse  of  God  and  Man  upon  his  head. 

19. 
Guardant  before  his  feet  a  Lion  lay. 

The  Saxon  Lion,  terrible  of  yore. 
Who  in  his  wither'd  limbs  and  lean  decay. 

The  marks  of  long  and  cruel  bondage  bore ; 
But  broken  now  beside  him  lay  the  chain, 
Which  gall'd  and  fretted  late  his  neck  and  mane. 

20. 
A  Lion  too  was  couch'd  before  the  Bride ; 

That  noble  Beast  had  never  felt  the  chain ; 
Strong  were  his  sinewy  limbs  and  smooth  his  hide, 

And  o'er  his  shoulders  broad  the  affluent  mane 
Dishevell'd  hung ;  beneath  his  feet  were  laid 
Tom  flags  of  France  whereon  his  bed  he  made. 

21. 
Full  different  were  those  Lions  twain  in  plight, 

Tet  were  they  of  one  brood ;  and  side  by  side 
Of  old,  the  Gallic  Tiger  in  his  might 

They  many  a  time  had  met,  and  quell'd  his  pride. 
And  made  the  treacherous  spoiler  firom  their  ire 
Cowering  and  crippled  to  his  den  retire. 


22 

Two  Forms  divine  on  either  side  the  throne. 
Its  heavenly  guardians,  male  and  female  stood ; 

His  eye  was  bold,  and  on  his  brow  there  shone 
Contempt  of  all  base  things,  and  pride  subdued 

To  wisdom's  will :  a  warrior's  garb  he  wore. 

And  HoHOUK  was  the  name  the  Genius  bore. 

23. 
That  other  form  was  in  a  snow-white  vest. 

As  well  her  virgin  loveliness  became ; 
Erect  her  port,  and  on  her  spotless  breast 

A  blood-red  cross  was  hung:  Faith  was  her  name, 
As  by  that  sacred  emblem  might  be  seen. 
And  by  her  eagle  eye,  and  by  her  dove-like  mien. 

24. 
Her  likeness  such  to  that  robuster  power, 

That  sure  his  sister  she  might  have  been  deem'd. 
Child  of  one  womb  at  one  auspicious  hour. 

Akin  they  were,  yet  not  as  thus  it  seem'd* 
For  he  of  Yalodk  was  the  eldest  son. 
From  Aret^  in  happy  union  sprung. 

26. 
But  her  to  Fhronis  Eusebeia  bore. 

She  whom  her  mother  Dlc^  sent  to  earth ; 
What  marvel  then  if  thus  their  features  wore 

Resemblant  lineaments  of  kindred  birth, 
Dic6  being  child  of  Him  who  rules  above, 
TALoua  his  earth-bom  son ;  so  both  derived  from  Jove. 

26. 
While  I  stood  garing,  suddenly  the  air 

Was  flll*d  with  solemn  music  breathing  round ; 
And  yet  no  mortal  instraments  were  there, 

Mor  seem'd  that  melody  an  earthly  sound. 
So  wondrously  it  came,  so  passing  sweet. 
For  some  strange  pageant  sure  a  prelude  meet 

27. 
In  every  breast  methought  there  seem'd  to  be 
A  hush  of  reverence  mingled  with  dismay ; 
For  now  appear'd  a  heavenly  company 

Toward  Uie  royal  seat  who  held  their  way; 
A  female  Form  nuO^tlc  led  them  on, . . 
With  aweftil  port  she  came,  and  stood  before  the 
Throne. 

28. 
Gentle  her  mien  and  void  of  all  offence ; 

But  if  aught  wrong'd  her  she  could  strike  such  fear. 
As  when  Minerva  In  her  Sire's  defence 

Shook  in  Fhlegrcan  fields  her  dreadful  spear. 
Yet  her  benignant  aspect  told  that  ne'er 
Would  she  refrise  to  heed  a  suppliant's  prayer. 


29. 
The  Trident  of  the  Seas  in  her  right  hand. 

The  sceptre  which  that  Bride  was  bom  to  wield. 
She  bore,  in  symbol  of  her  just  command, 

And  in  her  left  display'd  the  Red-Cross  shield. 
A  plume  of  milk-white  feathers  overspread 
The  laurell'd  helm  which  graced  her  lofty  head. 
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dO. 

Daughter  of  Brunswick's  fiited  line,  she  said, 
While  joyfiil  realms  their  gratulations  pay. 

And  ask  for  blessings  on  thy  bridal  bed. 
We  too  descend  upon  this  happy  day; . . 

Receive  with  willing  ear  what  we  impart. 

And  treasure  up  our  counsels  in  thy  heart  1 

31. 
Long  may  it  be  ere  thou  art  caird  to  bear 

The  weight  of  empire  in  a  day  of  woe ! 
Be  it  thy  favoured  lot  meantime  to  share 

The  joys  which  from  domestic  virtue  flow, 
And  may  the  lessons  which  are  now  imprest, 
In  years  of  leisure,  sink  into  thy  breast. 

32. 
Look  to  thy  Sire,  and  In  his  steady  way. 

As  in  his  Father's  he,  learn  thou  to  tread ; 
That  thus,  when  comes  the  Inevitable  day. 

Mo  other  change  be  felt  than  of  the  head 
Which  wears  the  crown ;  thy  name  will  then  be  blest 
Like  theirs,  when  thou  too  shalt  be  call'd  to  rest 

33. 
Love  peace  and  cherish  peace  ;  but  use  it  so 

That  War  may  find  thee  ready  at  all  hours ; 
And  ever  when  thou  strikest,  let  the  blow 

Be  swift  and  sure :  then  put  forth  all  the  powers 
Which  God  hath  given  thee  to  redress  thy  wrong. 
And,  powerful  as  thou  art,  the  strife  will  not  be  long. 

34. 
Let  not  the  sacred  Trident  from  thy  hand 

Depart,  nor  lay  the  falchion  from  thy  side ! 
Queen  of  the  Seas,  and  mighty  on  the  land, 

Thy  power  shall  then  be  dreaded  far  and  wide : 
And  trusting  still  in  God  and  in  the  Right, 
Thou  mayest  again  defy  the  World's  collected  might 

35. 
Thus  as  she  ceased  a  comely  Sage  came  on. 

His  temples  and  capacious  forehead  spread 
With  locks  of  venerable  eld,  which  shone 

As  when  in  wintry  moms  on  Skiddaw''s  head 
The  cloud,  the  sunshine,  and  the  snow  unite, 
So  silvery,  so  unsullied,  and  so  white. 

38. 
Of  Kronos  and  the  Nymph  Mnemosyn^ 

He  sprung,  on  either  side  a  birth  divine ; 
Thus  to  the  Olympian  Gods  allied  was  he. 

And  brother  to  the  sacred  Sisters  nine. 
With  whom  he  dwelt  in  interchange  of  lore, 
Each  thus  instructing  each  for  evermore. 

37. 
They  call'd  him  Praxis  in  the  Olympian  tongue. 

But  here  on  Earth  ExrEaisNCE  was  his  name. 
Whatever  things  have  pass'd  to  him  were  known. 

And  he  could  see  the  future  ere  it  came ; 
Such  foresight  was  his  patient  wisdom's  meed, . . 
Alas  for  those  who  his  wise  counsels  will  not  heed  I 


38. 
He  bore  a  goodly  volume,  which  he  laid 

Between  that  princely  couple  on  the  throne. 
Lo  there  my  work  for  thb  great  realm,  he  said, 
My  work,  which  with  the  kingdom's  growth  faas 
grown. 
The  rights,  the  usages,  the  laws  wherein 
Blessed  above  all  nations  she  hAth  been. 

39. 

Such  as  the  sacred  trust  to  thee  is  given, 
So  unimpair'd  transmit  it  to  thy  line : 

Preserve  it  as  the  choicest  gift  of  Heaven, 
Alway  to  make  the  bliss  of  thee  and  thine : 

The  talisman  of  England's  strength  is  there,. . 

With  reverence  guard  it,  and  with  jealous  care! 

40.  I 

The  next  who  stood  before  that  royal  pair 

Came  gilding  like  a  vision  o'er  the  ground;         I 
A  glory  went  before  him  through  the  air,  ' 

Ambrosial  odours  floated  all  around,  i 

His  purple  wings  a  heavenly  lustre  shed, 
A  silvery  halo  hover'd  round  his  head. 

I 

41. 

The  Angel  of  the  English  Church  was  this. 
With  whose  dlvinest  presence  there  appeu'd 

A  glorious  train,  inheritors  of  bliss. 

Saints  in  the  memory  of  the  good  revered, 

Who  having  rendered  back  their  vital  breath 

ToBim  from  whom  it  came,  were  perfiected  by  Deitk 

42. 

Edward  the  spotless  Tudor,  there  I  knew. 
In  whose  pure  breast,  with  pious  nurture  fed, 

All  generous  hopes  and  gentle  virtues  grew; 
A  heavenly  diadem  adom'd  his  head, . . 

Most  blessed  Prince,  whose  saintly  name  might  mom 

The  understanding  heart  to  tears  of  reverent  lore. 

43. 
Less  radiant  than  King  Edward,  Cranmer  cmie, 

But  purged  from  persecution's  sable  spot ; 
For  he  had  given  his  body  to  the  flame. 

And  now  in  that  right  hand,  which  flinching  vti 
He  proffer'd  to  the  fire's  atoning  doom. 
Bore  he  the  unfading  palm  of  martyrdom. 

44. 
There  too  came  Latimer,  in  worth  allied. 

Who  to  the  stake  when  brought  by  Romish  rage, 
As  if  with  prison  weeds  he  cast  aside 

The  infirmity  of  flesh  and  weight  of  age. 
Bow-bent  till  then  with  weakness,  in  his  shroud 
Stood  up  erect  and  flrm  befbre  the  admiring  crowd. 

45. 

With  these,  partakers  in  beatitude. 

Bearing  like  them  the  palm,  their  emblem  meet, 
The  Noble  Army  came,  who  had  subdued 

All  ft^lty,  putting  death  beneath  their  feet: 
Their  robes  were  like  the  mountain  snow,  and  bri|!ht 
As  though  they  had  been  dipt  in  the  fountahi-ipfiof* 
of  light. 
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46. 
For  these  were  they  who  valiantly  endured 

The  fierce  extremity  of  mortal  pain. 
By  no  weak  tenderness  to  life  allured, 

The  victims  of  that  hateful  Henry's  reign. 
And  of  the  bloody  Queen,  beneath  whose  sway 
Borne  lit  her  fires,  and  Fiends  kept  holyday. 

47. 
O  pardon  me,  thrice  holy  Spirits  dear. 

That  hastily  I  now  must  pass  ye  by  I 
No  want  of  duteous  reverence  is  there  here ; 

None  better  knows  nor  deeplier  feels  than  I 
What  to  your  sufferings  and  your  faith  we  owe, 
Te  valiant  champions  for  the  truth  below ! 

48. 
Hereafter  haply  with  maturer  care, 

(So  Heaven  permit)  that  reverence  shall  be  shown. 
Now  of  my  vision  I  must  needs  declare. 

And  how  the  Angel  stood  before  the  throne, 
And  fixing  on  that  Princess  as  he  spake 
His  eye  benign,  the  awef  ul  silence  brake. 

49. 
Thus  said  the  Angel,  Thou  to  whom  one  day 

There  shall  in  earthly  guardianship  be  given 
The  English  Church,  preserve  it  from  decay  ! 

Ere  now  for  that  most  sacred  charge  hath  Heaven 
In  perilous  times  provided  female  means. 
Blessing  it  beneath  the  rule  of  pious  Queens. 

50. 
Bear  thou  that  great  Eliza  in  thy  mind. 

Who  fh>m  a  wreck  this  fkbric  edified. 
And  Hkr  who  to  a  nation^s  voice  resign'd. 

When  Rome  in  hope  its  wiliest  engines  plied. 
By  her  own  heart  and  righteous  Heaven  approved. 
Stood  up  against  the  Father  whom  she  loved. 

51. 

Laying  all  mean  regards  aside,  fill  Thou 

Her  seats  with  wisdom  and  with  learned  worth ; 

That  so  whene'er  attack'd,  with  fearless  brow 
Her  champions  may  defend  her  rights  on  earth ; 

Link'd  is  her  welfare  closely  with  thine  own, 

One  fate  attends  the  Altar  and  the  Throne  1 

52. 
Think  not  that  lapse  of  ages  shall  abate 

The  inveterate  malice  of  that  Harlot  old  ; 
Fallen  though  thou  deem'st  her  from  her  high  estate, 

She  proffers  still  the  envenom'd  cup  of  gold. 
And  her  fierce  Beast,  whose  names  are  Blasphemy, 
The  same  that  was,  is  still,  and  still  must  be. 

53. 
The  stem  Sectarian  in  unnatural  league 

Joins  her  to  war  against  their  hated  foe ; 
Error  and  Faction  aid  the  bold  intrigue. 

And  the  dark  Atheist  seeks  her  overthrow, 
While  giant  Zeal  im  arms  against  her  stands. 
Barks  with  an  hundred  mouths,  and  lifts  an  hundred 
hands. 


54. 
Built  on  a  rock,  the  feibric  may  repel 

Their  utmost  rage,  if  all  within  be  sound : 
But  if  within  the  gates  Indifference  dwell. 

Woe  to  her  then,  there  needs  no  outward  wound  I 
Through  her  whole  frame  benumb'd,  a  lethal  sleep. 
Like  the  cold  poison  of  the  asp  will  creep. 

55. 

In  thee,  as  in  a  cresset  set  on  high. 
The  light  of  piety  should  shine  &r  seen, 

A  guiding  beacon  fix'd  for  every  eye : 

Thus  from  the  influence  of  an  honour'd  Queen, 

As  from  its  spring,  should  public  good  proceed, . . 

The  peace  of  Heaven  will  be  thy  proper  meed. 

56. 
So  should  return  that  happy  state  of  yore 

When  piety  and  joy  went  hand  in  hand ; 
The  love  which  to  his  flock  the  shepherd  bore. 
The  old  observances  which  cheer'd  the  land. 
The  household  prayers  which,  honouring  God's  high 

name. 
Kept  the  lamp  trimm'd  and  fed  the  sacred  flame. 

57. 
Thus  having  spoke,  away  the  Angel  pass'd 

With  all  his  train,  dissolving  from  the  sight : 
A  transitory  shadow  overcast 

The  sudden  void  they  left ;  all  meaner  light 
Seeming  like  darkness  to  the  eye  which  lost 
The  full  efflilgence  of  that  heavenly  host 

58. 
Eftsoon,  in  re-appearing  light  confess'd, 

There  stood  another  Minister  of  bliss. 
With  his  own  radiance  clothed  as  with  a  vest 

One  of  the  angelic  company  was  this. 
Who,  guardians  of  the  rising  human  race, 
Alway  in  Heaven  behold  the  Father's  face. 

59. 
Somewhile  he  fix'd  upon  the  royal  Bride 

A  contemplative  eye  of  thoughtful  grief; 
The  trouble  of  that  look  benign  implied 

A  sense  of  wrongs  for  which  he  sought  relief. 
And  that  Earth's  evils  which  go  unredrest 
May  waken  sorrow  in  an  Angel's  breast 

60. 
I  plead  for  babes  and  sucklings,  he  began. 

Those  who  are  now,  and  who  are  yet  to  be ; 
I  plead  for  all  the  siu^t  hopes  of  man. 

The  vital  welfare  of  humanity ; 
Oh  1  let  not  bestial  Ignorance  maintain 
Longer  within  the  land  her  brutalizing  reign. 

61. 
O  Lady,  if  some  new-bom  babe  should  bless. 
In  answer  to  a  nation's  prayers,  thy  love. 
When  thou,  beholding  it  in  tenderness. 

The  deepest,  holiest  joy  of  earth  shtdt  prove. 
In  that  the  likeness  of  all  infants  see. 
And  call  to  mind  that  hour  what  now  thou  hear*8t 
from  me. 
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62. 

Then  seeing  infant  man,  that  Lord  of  Earth, 
Most  weak  and  helpless  of  all  breathing  things, 

Remember  that  as  Nature  makes  at  birth 
No  different  law  for  Peasants  or  for  Kings, 

And  at  the  end  no  difference  may  befall. 

The  **  short  parenthesis  of  life  **  is  all.  i 

63. 
But  in  that  space,  how  wide  may  be  their  doom 

Of  honour  or  dishonour,  good  or  ill  I 
From  Nature's  hand  like  plastic  clay  they  come. 

To  take  from  circumstance  their  woe  or  weal ; 
And  as  the  form  and  pressure  may  be  given, 
They  wither  upon  earth,  or  ripen  there  for  Heaven. 

64. 
Is  it  then  fitting  that  one  soul  should  pine 

For  lack  of  culture  in  this  fiivour'd  laud  ?  . . 
That  spirits  of  capacity  divine 

Perish,  like  seeds  upon  the  desert  sand  ?  • . 
That  needfUl  knowledge  in  this  age  of  light 
Should  not  by  birth  be  every  Briton's  right  ? 

65. 
Little  can  private  seal  effect  alone ; 

The  State  must  this  state-malady  redress ; 
For  as  of  all  the  ways  of  life,  but  one . . . 

The  path  of  duty,  leads  to  happiness, 
So  in  their  duty  States  must  find  at  length 
Their  welfare,  and  their  safety,  and  their  strength. 

66. 

This  the  first  duty,  carefiUly  to  train 

The  children  in  the  way  that  they  should  go ; 

Then  of  the  fiimily  of  guilt  and  pain 

How  large  a  part  were  bauish'd  fh>m  below  t 

How  would  the  people  love  with  surest  cause 

Their  country,  and  revere  her  venerable  laws  I 


1  1  hare  borrowed  this  itriklng  expression  from  Storer : 

**  All  at  my  chrysom,  so  my  winding  sheet ; 

None  joy'd  my  birth,  none  moum*d  my  death  to  see ; 
The  short  psrenthetlt  of  life  was  tweet. 
Bat  short ; . .  what  was  before,  unknown  to  me, 
And  what  must  follow  is  the  Lord's  decree.'* 

Siorer'M  Life  oMd  Death  qf  WoUey. 

Let  me  insert  here  a  beautiftil  passage  from  tliia  forgotten 
poet,  whose  work  has  been  retrieved  from  oblivion  in  the 
Helconia.    Wolsey  li  speaking 

**  More  fit  the  dirige  of  a  moumftil  quire 
In  dull  sad  notes  all  sorrows  to  exceed. 
For  him  in  whom  the  Prince's  love  is  dead. 

**  I  am  the  tomb  where  that  affection  lies. 
That  was  the  closet  where  it  living  kept  t 

Yet  wise  men  say  aflbction  never  dies ; . . 
No,  but  it  turns,  and  when  it  long  hath  slept 
Looki  heavy  t  like  the  eye  that  long  hath  wept. 

O  could  it  die, . .  that  were  a  rettfiil  state ! 

But  living,  it  converts  to  deadly  hate." 

IV. 
>   "  Dame  Ccelia  men  did  her  call  as  thought 
From  Heaven  to  come,  or  thither  to  arise. 
The  mother  of  three  daughters  well  up>brought 
In  goodly  thews  or  godly  exercise : 


67. 
Is  there,  alas  1  within  the  human  soul 

An  inbred  taint  disposing  it  for  ill  ? 
More  need  that  early  culture  should  controol 

And  discipline  by  love  the  pliant  will ! 
The  heart  of  man  is  rich  in  all  good  seeds ; 
Neglected,  it  is  choak'd  with  tares  and  nozioas  v 

68. 
He  ceased,  and  sudden  from  some  unseen  throDi 

A  choral  peal  arose  and  shook  the  hall ; 
As  when  ten  thousand  children  with  their  song 

Fill  the  resounding  temple  of  Saint  Paul ; . . 
Scarce  can  the  heart  their  powerful  tones  swtsi 

Save,  or  we  perish  I  **  was  the  thrilling  strsin. 


M 


69. 
**  Save,  or  we  perish !  **  thrice  the  strain  wis  m 

By  unseen  Souls  innumerous  hovering  rounc! 
And  whilst  the  hall  with  their  deep  chorus  ran 

The  inmost  heart  was  shaken  with  the  sounij 
I  felt  the  refiuent  blood  forsake  my  face. 
And  my  knees  trembled  in  that  aweful  place. 

70. 
Anon  two  female  forms  before  our  view 

Came  side  by  side,  a  beauteous  couplement : 
The  first  a  virgin  clad  in  skiey  blue ; 

Upward  to  Heaven  her  steadfast  eyes  were  b< 
Her  countenance  an  anxious  meaning  bore. 
Yet  such  as  might  have  made  her  loved  the  iii< 

71. 
This  was  that  maiden,  "  sober,  chaste,  and  wi«4 

Who  bringeth  to  all  hearts  their  best  delight 
**  Though  spoused,  yet  wanting  wedlock's  aolem 

**  Daughter  of  CcBlla,  and  Speransa  higbt,''^ 
I  knew  her  well  as  one  whose  portraiture 
In  my  dear  Master's  verse  for  ever  will  endure 


The  eldest  two,  most  sober  chaste  and  wise, 
Fidelia  and  Speransa  virgins  were. 
Though  spoused  yet  wanting  wedlock's  solcmoi 
But  fair  Cliarissa  to  a  lovely  fere 
Was  linked,  and  by  him  had  many  pledges  dear." 

Faery  QMOS,b.L 

XII. 
3  *'  Thus  as  they  gan  of  sundry  things  devise, 
Lo  1  two  most  goodly  virgins  came  in  place, 
Ylinked  arm  in  arm  in  lovely  wise. 
With  countenance  demure,  and  modest  grace, 
They  numbred  equal  steps  and  even  pace ; 
Of  which  the  eldest,  that  Fidelia  hight. 
Like  sunny  beams  threw  from  her  chrystal  f»Kt, 
That  could  have  dased  the  rash  beholder's  lifrhi 
And  round  about  her  head  did  shine  Uke  Heaveo' 

XIII. 

**  She  was  arrayed  all  in  lilly  white. 
And  in  her  right  hand  bore  a  cup  of  gold. 
With  wine  and  water  filled  up  to  the  height. 
In  which  a  serpent  did  himself  enfold. 
That  horror  made  to  all  that  did  behold ; 
But  she  no  whit  did  change  her  constant  mood 
And  In  her  other  hand  she  fast  did  hold 
A  book,  that  was  both  signed  and  sealed  with  b 

Wherein  dark  things  were  writ,  hard  to  be  under 
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72. 

Her  Bister  too  the  same  divinest  page, 

Taught  me  to  know  i  for  that  Charissa  fkir, 

**  Of  goodly  grace  and  comely  personage, 
Of  wondrous  beauty  and  of  bounty  rare, 

Full  of  great  love,"  in  whose  most  gentle  mien 

The  chamu  of  perfect  womanhood  were  seen. 

73. 
This  lovely  pair  unroll'd  before  the  throne 

**  Earth's  melancholy  mapS**  whereon  to  sight 
Two  broad  divisions  at  a  glance  were  shown, . . 

The  empires  these  of  Darkness  and  of  Light 
Well  might  the  thoughtful  bosom  sigh  to  mark 
How  wide  a  portion  of  the  map  was  dark. 


74. 
Behold,  Charissa  cried,  how  large  a  space 

Of  Earth  lies  unredeem*d  !  Oh  grief  to  think 
That  countless  myriads  of  immortal  race, 

In  error  bom,  in  ignorance  must  sink. 
Trained  up  in  customs  which  corrupt  the  heart. 
And  following  miserably  the  evil  part ! 

76. 
Regard  the  expanded  Orient,  fh)m  the  shores 

Of  scorchM  Arabia  and  the  Persian  sea. 
To  where  the  inhospitable  Ocean  roars 

Against  the  rocks  of  frosen  Tartary ; 
Look  next  at  those  Australian  isles  which  lie 
Thick  as  the  stars  that  stud  the  wintry  sky ; 

76. 
Then  let  thy  mind  contemplative  survey 

That  spacious  region  where  in  elder  time 
Earth's  unremember*d  conquerors  held  the  sway ; 

And  Science,  trusting  in  her  skill  sublime, 
With  lore  abstruse  the  sculptured  walls  o'erspread. 
Its  import  now  forgotten  with  the  dead. 

77. 
From  Nile  and  Congo's  undlscover'd  springs 

To  the  four  seas  which  gird  the  unhappy  land. 
Behold  it  left  a  prey  to  barbarous  Kings, 

The  Robber,  or  the  Trader's  ruthless  hand ; 
Sinning  and  suffering,  every  where  unblest. 
Behold  her  wretched  sons,  oppressing  and  opprest  I 


XIV. 

**  Her  yoanger  titter,  that  Speransa  bight, 
Wat  clad  in  blue  that  her  beteemed  well : 
Not  all  to  chear(\i1  teemed  the  of  tight 
At  wat  her  titter  ;  whether  dread  did  dwell. 
Or  anguiah  in  her  heart,  it  hard  to  tell. 
Upon  her  arm  a  tilrer  anchor  lay. 
Whereon  the  leaned  erer,  at  befell : 
And  erer  up  to  Heaven  at  the  did  pray. 

Her  tteadfatt  eyet  were  bent,  ne  twanred  other  way.** 

Faery  Queen,  b.  i.  c.  10. 

XXX. 

'*  She  wat  a  woman  in  her  frethett  age, 
Of  wondrout  beauty,  and  of  bounty  rare. 
With  goodly  grace  and  comely  pertonage. 


78. 
To  England  is  the  Eastern  empire  given. 

And  hers  the  sceptre  of  the  circling  main ; 
Shall  she  not  then  difAise  the  word  of  Heaven 

Through  all  the  regions  of  her  trusted  reign, . . 
Wage  against  evil  things  the  hallow'd  strife. 
And  sow  with  liberal  hand  the  seeds  of  life  I 

79. 
By  strenuous  efforts  in  a  rightAil  cause 

Gloriously  hath  she  surpass'd  her  ancient  fkme. 
And  won  in  arms  the  astonish'd  World's  applause. 

Tet  may  she  win  in  peace  a  nobler  name. 
And  Nations  which  now  lie  in  error  blind. 
Hail  her  the  Friend  and  Teacher  of  liankind ! 

80. 
Oh  I  what  a  part  were  that,  Speranaa  then 

Exclaim'd,  to  act  upon  liarUi's  ample  stage  I 
Oh  I  what  a  name  among  the  sons  of  men 

To  leave,  which  should  endure  from  age  to  age  I 
And  what  a  strength  that  ministry  of  good 
Should  find  in  love  and  human  gratitude  1 

81. 
Speed  thou  the  work.  Redeemer  of  the  World ! 

That  the  long  miseries  of  mankind  may  cease  1 
Where'er  the  Red  Cross  banner  is  unfuri'd 

There  let  it  carry  truth,  and  light,  and  peace ! 
Did  not  the  Angels  who  announced  thy  birth 
Proclaim  It  with  the  sound  of  Peace  on  Earth  ? 

82. 
Bless  thou  this  happy  Island,  that  the  stream 

Of  blessing  &r  and  wide  from  hence  may  flow  1 
Bless  it  that  thus  thy  saving  Mercy's  beam 

Reflected  hence  may  shine  on  all  below ! 
Tht  kingdom  come  !  thy  will  bx  dome,  O  Loan  f 
And  bx  thy  Holy  Name  thuouoh  all  thb  woeld 

AOOEED I 

83. 
Thus  as  Speransa  cried  she  clasp'd  her  hands. 

And  heavenward  lifted  them  In  ardent  prayer. 
Lo  I  at  the  act  the  vaulted  roof  expands, . . 

Heaven  opens, . .  and  in  empjrreal  air 
Pouring  its  splendours  through  the  inferior  sky. 
More  bright  than  noon-day  suns  the  Caoss  appean 
on  high. 


That  wat  on  earth  not  eaty  to  compare. 
Full  of  great  lore.** 

Faerjf  Qmeen^  b.  i.  c.  10. 

*     *'  A  part  how  tmall  of  the  terraqueoos  globe 
It  tenanted  by  man  I  the  rest  a  watte ; 
Rockt,  deserta,  froien  teat,  and  Imming  taadt. 
Wild  haunts  of  monttert,  poitont,  itingt  and  death  I 
Such  it  Barth'i  melancholy  map  1  but  ikr 
More  tad !  thit  earth  It  a  true  map  of  man.** 

YouMg,  Night  i.  1.  ttft. 

It  it  the  moral  rather  than  the  physical  map  which  ought 
to  excite  thlt  moumf\il  feeling,.. but  tuch  contemplatlont 
should  excite  our  hope  and  our  seal  alto,  for  how  large  a 
part  of  all  existing  evil,  phytical  a«  well  as  moral,  it  reme- 
diable by  human  meant  1 
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84. 
A  strain  of  heavenly  harmony  ensued, 

Such  as  but  once  to  mortal  ears  was  known, . . 
The  voice  of  that  Angelic  Multitude 

Who  in  their  Orders  stand  around  the  Throne ; 
Peace  upon  Earth,  Good  will  to  Men  I  they  sung^ 
And  Heaven  and  Earth  with  that  prophetic  anthem 
rung. 

85. 
In  holy  fear  I  fell  upon  the  ground. 

And  hid  my  face,  unable  to  endure 
The  glory,  or  sustain  the  piercing  sound : 

In  fear  and  yet  in  trembling  joy,  for  sure 
My  soul  that  hour  yeam'd  strongly  to  be  free. 
That  it  might  spread  its  wings  in  immortality. 

86. 
Gone  was  the  glory  when  I  raised  my  head. 

But  in  the  air  appear'd  a  form  half-seen. 
Below  with  shadows  dimly  garmented. 

And  indistinct  and  dreadful  was  his  mien : 
Tet  when  I  gaaed  intentlier,  I  could  trace 
Divinest  beauty  in  that  aweful  ftce. 

87. 
Hear  me,  O  Princess !  said  the  shadowy  form. 

As  in  administering  this  mighty  land 
Thou  with  thy  best  endeavour  shalt  perform 

The  will  of  Heaven,  so  shall  my  foithfiil  hand 
Thy  great  and  endless  recompence  supply  ; . . 
My  name  is  DEATH :  the  last  best  feiemd  am  1 1 


EPILOGUE. 


1. 

Is  this  the  Nuptial  Song  ?  with  brow  severe 
Perchance  the  votaries  of  the  world  will  say : 

Are  these  lit  strains  for  Royal  ears  to  hear  ? 
What  man  is  he  who  thus  assorts  his  lay. 

And  dares  pronounce  with  inauspicious  breath, 

In  Hymeneal  verse,  the  name  of  Death  ? 

2. 
Bemote  from  cheerfiil  intercourse  of  men. 

Hath  he  indulged  his  melancholy  mood. 
And  like  the  hermit  in  some  sullen  den. 

Fed  his  distemper*d  mind  in  solitude  ? 
Or  have  fimatic  dreams  distraught  his  sense. 
That  thus  he  should  presume  with  bold  irreverence  ? 

8. 
O  Royal  Lady,  ill  they  Judge  the  heart. 

That  reverently  approaches  thee  to-dayi 
And  anxious  to  perform  its  fitting  part. 

Prefers  the  tribute  of  this  duteous  lay  1 
Not  with  displeasure  should  his  song  be  read 
Who  prays  for  Heaven's  best  blessings  on  thy  head. 

4. 

He  prays  that  many  a  year  may  pass  away 
Ere  the  State  call  thee  fh>m  a  life  of  love ; 

Yex'd  by  no  public  cares,  that  day  by  day 
Thy  heart  the  dear  domestic  joys  may  prove» 


And  gracious  Heaven  thy  chosen  nuptials  Uess 
With  all  a  Wife's  and  all  a  Mother's  happincsL 

6. 

He  prays,  that  for  thine  own  and  England's  sake. 
The  Yhrtues  and  the  Household  Charities 

Their  fitvour'd  seat  beside  thy  hearth  may  take; 
That  when  the  Nation  thither  turn  their  eyes. 

There  the  conspicuous  model  they  may  find 

Of  all  which  makes  the  bliss  of  human-kind. 


6. 

He  prays,  that  when  the  sceptre  to  thy  hand 
In  due  succession  shall  descend  at  length. 

Prosperity  and  Peace  may  bless  the  Land, 

Truth    be    thy    counsellor,    and    Heaven    tbj 
strength; 

That  every  tongue  thy  praises  may  proclaim. 

And  every  heart  in  secret  bless  thy  name. 

7. 

He  prays,  that  thou  mayest  strenuously  maintain  * 
The  wise  laws  handed  down  fh>m  sire  to  son ; 

He  prays,  that  under  thy  auspicious  reign 
All  may  be  added  which  is  left  undone. 

To  make  the  realm,  its  polity  compleat, 

Tn  all  things  happy,  as  in  all  things  great : 


8. 
That  through  the  will  of  thy  enlighten'd  mind. 

Brute  man  may  be  to  social  life  redaim'd; 
That  in  compassion  for  forlorn  mankind. 

The  saving  Faith  may  widely  be  procUim'd 
Through  erring  lands,  beneath  thy  fostering  care;.. 
This  is  his  ardent  hope,  his  loyal  prayer. 


In  every  cottage  may  thy  power  be  blest. 
For  blessings  whidi  should  every  where  mboond ; 

Thy  will  beneficent  firom  East  to  West 
May  bring  forth  good  where'er  the  sun  goes  round ; 

And  Uius  through  fiiture  times  should  Chahlotti'i 
fame 

Surpass  our  great  Euxa's  golden  name. 

10. 
Of  awefiil  sul^ects  have  I  dared  to  ting, 

Tet  surely  are  they  such,  as  view'd  aright. 
Contentment  to  thy  better  mind  may  bring ; 
A  strain  which  haply  may  thy  heart  invite 
To  ponder  well,  how  to  thy  choice  is  given 
A  glorious  name  on  Earth,    a   high    reward  in 
Heaven. 


11. 
Light  strains,  though  cheerfhl  as  the  hues  of  spring, 

Would  wither  like  a  wreath  of  vernal  flowers ; 
The  amaranthine  garland  which  I  bring 

Shall  keep  its  verdure  through  all  alter  hours; . 
Tea,  while  the  Poet's  name  is  doom'd  to  live. 

So  long  this  garland  shall  its  firagranoe  give. 


FUNERAL  SONG,  FOR  THE  PRINCESS  CHARLOTTE. 
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12. 
'<  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wean  a  crown ;  ** 

Thus  said  the  Bard  who  spake  of  kingly  cares : 
But  calmly  may  the  Sovereign  then  lie  down 

When  grateflil  Nations  guard  him  with  t^eir 
Bow  sweet  a  sleep  awaits  the  Royal  head,  [prayers : 
When  these  keep  watch  and  ward  around  the  bed  1 


LEHVOY. 

Go,  little  Book,  fh)m  this  my  solitude, 
I  cast  thee  on  the  waters : . .  go  thy  ways  i\ 

And  if,  as  I  believe,  thy  vein  be  good,  ^ 

The  World  will  And  thee  after  many  days.    \ 


Be  it  with  thee  according  to  thy  worth : 
Go,  little  Book  1  in  faith  I  send  thee  forth. 


} 


J 


FUNERAL    SONG, 

FOR  THE  PRINCESS  CHARLOTTE  OF  WALES. 


In  its  summer  pride  array*d. 
Low  our  Tree  of  Hope  is  laid ! 
Low  it  lies : . .  in  evU  hour. 
Visiting  the  bridal  bower. 
Death  hath  leveird  root  and  flower. 
Windsor,  in  thy  sacred  shade, 
(This  the  end  of  pomp  and  power !) 
Have  the  rites  of  death  been  paid : 
Windsor,  in  thy  sacred  shade 
Is  the  Flower  of  Brunswick  laid  I 


Ye  whose  relics  rest  around. 
Tenants  of  this  funeral  ground  I 
Know  ye.  Spirits,  who  Is  come. 
By  immitigable  doom 
Summon'd  to  the  untimely  tomb  ? 
Late  with  youth  and  splendour  crown*d. 
Late  in  beauty's  vernal  bloom. 
Late  vrith  love  and  joyaunce  blest  I 
Never  mofe  lamented  guest 
Was  in  Windsor  laid  to  rest 


Henry,  thou  of  saintly  worth. 
Thou,  to  whom  thy  Windsor  gave 
Nativity  and  name,  and  grave ; 
Thou  art  in  this  hallowed  earth 
Cradled  for  the  immortal  birth ; 
Heavily  upon  his  head 
Ancestral  crimes  were  visited : 
He,  in  spirit  like  a  child. 
Meek  of  heart  and  undefiled, 
Patiently  his  crown  resign*d. 
And  fix'd  on  heaven  his  heavenly  mind. 
Blessing,  while  he  klss*d  the  rod, 
His  Redeemer  and  his  God. 
Now  may  he  in  realms  of  bliss 
Greet  a  soul  as  pure  as  his. 

Passive  as  that  humble  spirit. 
Lies  his  bold  dethroner  too ; 
A  dreadful  debt  did  he  inherit 
To  his  injured  lineage  due ; 


Ill-starr*d  prince,  whose  martial  merit 

His  own  England  long  might  rue  I 

Mournful  was  that  Edward's  fiune. 

Won  in  fields  contested  well. 

While  he  sought  his  rightful  claim : 

Witness  Aire's  unhappy  water. 

Where  the  ruthless  Clifford  fell ; 

And  when  Wharfe  ran  red  with  slaughter. 

On  the  day  of  Towton's  field. 

Gathering,  in  its  guilty  flood. 

The  carnage  and  the  ill-spilt  blood 

That  forty  thousand  lives  could  yield. 

Cressy  was  to  this  but  sport, . . 

Poictiers  but  a  pageant  vain ; 

And  the  victory  of  Spain 

Seem'd  a  strife  for  pastime  meant. 

And  the  work  of  Agincourt 

Only  like  a  tournament ; 

Half  the  blood  which  there  was  spent. 

Had  sufficed  again  to  gain 

Aqjou  and  ill-yielded  Maine, 

Normandy  and  Aquitaine, 

And  Our  Lady's  Ancient  towers, 

Maugre  all  the  Valois*  powers. 

Had  a  second  time  been  ours. .  . 

A  gentle  daughter  of  thy  line, 

Edward,  lays  her  dust  with  thine. 

Thou,  Elisabeth,  art  here ; 
Thou  to  whom  all  griefs  were  known ; 
Who  wert  placed  upon  the  bier 
In  happier  hour  than  on  the  throne. 
Fatal  daughter,  fbtal  mother, 
Raised  to  that  ill-omen'd  station. 
Father,  uncle,  sons,  and  brother, 
Moum'd  in  blood  her  elevation  I 
Woodville,  in  the  realms  of  bliss. 
To  thine  oflkpring  thou  roay'tt  say. 
Early  death  is  happiness ; 
And  fsvour'd  in  their  lot  are  they 
Who  are  not  left  to  learn  below 
That  length  of  life  is  length  of  woe. 
Lightly  let  this  ground  be  prest ; 
A  broken  heart  is  here  at  rest 
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But  thoQ,  Seymour,  with  a  greeting 
Such  as  sisters  use  at  meeting, 
Joy,  and  sympathy,  and  love. 
Wilt  hail  her  in  the  seats  above. 
Like  in  loveliness  were  ye. 
By  a  like  lamented  doom. 
Hurried  to  an  early  tomb. 
While  together,  spirits  blest. 
Here  your  earthly  relics  rest. 
Fellow  angels  shall  ye  be 
In  the  angelic  company. 

Henry,  too,  hath  here  his  part ; 
At  the  gentle  Seymour's  side. 
With  his  best  beloved  bride. 
Cold  and  quiet,  here  are  laid 
The  ashes  of  that  fiery  heart 
Not  with  his  tyrannic  spirit. 
Shall  our  Charlotte's  soul  inherit ; 
Mo,  by  Fisher's  hoary  head,  — 
By  More,  the  learned  and  the  good, — 
By  Katharine's  wrongs  and  Boleyn's  blood,- 
By  the  life  so  basely  shed 
Of  the  pride  of  Norfolk's  line, 
By  the  axe  so  often  red. 
By  the  fire  with  martyrs  fed, 
Hateful  Henry,  not  with  thee 
May  her  happy  spirit  be  I 

And  here  lies  one  whose  tragic  name 
A  reverential  thought  may  cbdm ; 
That  murder'd  Monarch,  whom  the  grave, 
Bevealing  its  long  secret,  gave 
Again  to  sight,  that  we  might  spy 
His  comely  fiice  and  waking  eye ! 


There,  thrice  fifty  years,  it  lay. 
Exempt  fVom  natural  decay. 
Unclosed  and  bright,  as  if  to  say, 
A  plague,  of  bloodier,  baser  birth. 
Than  that  beneath  whose  rage  he  bled. 
Was  loose  upon  our  guilty  earth  ;  — 
Such  aweful  warning  from  the  dead. 
Was  given  by  that  portentous  eye ; 
Then  it  closed  eternally. 

Ye  whose  relics  rest  around. 
Tenants  of  this  funeral  ground ; 
Even  in  your  immortal  spheres, 
What  fresh  yearnings  will  ye  feel. 
When  this  earthly  guest  appears  I 
Us  she  leaves  in  grief  and  tears ; 
But  to  you  will  she  reveal 
Tidings  of  old  England's  weal ; 
Of  a  righteous  war  pursued. 
Long,  through  evil  and  through  good. 
With  unshaken  fortitude ; 
Of  peace,  in  battle  twice  achieved ; 
Of  her  fiercest  foe  subdued. 
And  Europe  finom  the  yoke  reliev'd. 
Upon  that  Brabantine  plain  I 
Such  the  proud,  the  virtuous  story. 
Such  the  great,  the  endless  glory 
Of  her  father's  splendid  reign ! 
He  who  wore  the  sable  mail. 
Might  at  this  heroic  tale. 
Wish  himself  on  earth  again. 

One  who  reverently,  for  thee, 
Baised  the  strain  of  bridal  verse. 
Flower  of  Brunswick  I  moumfUUy 
Lays  a  garland  on  thy  herse. 


A   VISION    OF    JUDGEMENT. 


TO  THE  KING. 


Sib, 


Ohlt  to  your  Majesty  can  the  present 
publication  with  propriety  be  addressed.  As  a 
tribute  to  the  sacred  memory  of  our  late  revered 
Sovereign,  it  is  my  duty  to  present  it  to  Tour 
Majesty's  notice ;  and  to  whom  could  an  experiment, 
which,  perhaps,  may  be  considered  hereafter  as  of 
some  importance  in  English  Poetry,  be  so  fitly 
inflcribed,  as  to  the  Royal  and  munificent  Patron  of 
icience,  art,  and  literature  ? 

We  owe  much  to  the  House  of  Brunswick ;  but 
to  none  of  that  illustrious  House  more  than  to  Tour 
Majesty,  under  whose  government  the  military 
renown  of  Great  Britain  has  been  carried  to  the 
highest  point  of  glory.  From  that  pure  glory  there 
has  been  nothing  to  detract;  the  success  was  not 
•  more  splendid  than  the  cause  was  good ;  and  the 
event  was  deserved  by  the  generosity,  the  justice, 


the  wisdom,  and  the  magnanimity  of  the  coomipl 
which  prepared  it  The  same  perfect  integrity  hi 
been  manifiested  in  the  whole  administration  c 
public  affairs.  More  has  been  done  than  was  txt 
before  attempted,  for  mitigating  the  evils  incident  t 
our  stage  of  society;  for  imbuing  the  rising  rac 
with  those  sound  principles  of  religion  on  which  th 
wel&re  of  states  has  its  only  secure  foundation ;  an 
for  opening  new  regions  to  the  redundant  enteniris 
and  industry  of  the  people.  Under  Tour  Majesty' 
government  the  Metropolis  is  rivalling  in  beaut 
those  cities  which  it  has  long  surpassed  in  greatness 
sciences,  arts,  and  letters  are  flourishing  beyond  aJ 
former  example ;  and  the  last  triumph  of  nantica 
discovery  and  of  the  British  flag,  which  had  so  oftri 
been  essayed  in  vain,  has  been  accomplished.  Th* 
brightest  portion  of  British  history  will  be  tha 
which  records  the  improvements  the  works,  am 
the  achievements  of  the  Georgian  Age. 
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That  Tour  Majesty  may  long  continue  to  reign 
over  a  free  and  prosperous  people,  and  that  the 
blessings  of  the  happiest  form  of  government  which 
has  ever  been  raised  by  human  wisdom  under  the 
Ikvour  of  Divine  Providence,  may,  under  Tour 
Majesty's  protection,  be  transmitted  unimpaired  to 
posterity,  is  the  prayer  of 

Tour  Majzstt*! 
Moat  dutifiil  Sul^ect  and  Servant, 

ROBERT  SOUTHET. 


PREFACE. 


Havtwo  long  been  of  opinion  that  an  English  metre 
might  be  constructed  in  imitation  of  the  ancient 
hexameter,  which  would  be  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  character  of  our  language,  and  capable  of  great 
richness,  variety,  and  strength,  I  have  now  made  the 
experiment  It  will  have  some  disadvantages  to 
contend  with,  both  among  learned  and  unlearned 
readers;  among  the  former  especially,  because, 
though  they  may  divest  themselves  of  all  pr^udice 
against  an  innovation,  which  has  generally  been 
thought  impracticable,  and  might  even  be  disposed 
to  regard  the  attempt  fiivourably,  nevertheless  they 
will,  from  .  inveterfite  association,  be  continually 
reminded  of  rules  which  are  inapplicable  to  our 
tongue;  and  looking  for  quantity  where  emphasis 
only  ought  to  be  expected,  will  perhaps  less  easily  be 
reconciled  to  the  measure,  than  those  persons  who 
consider  it  simply  as  it  is.  To  the  one  class  it  is 
necessary  that  I  should  explain  the  nature  of  the 
verse ;  to  the  other,  the  principle  of  adaption  which 
has  been  followed. 

First,  then,  to  the  former,  who,  in  glancing  over 
these  long  lines,  will  perceive  that  they  have  none 
of  the  customary  chuncterlstlcs  of  English  verstfl- 
cation,  being  neither  marked  by  rhyme,  nor  by  any 
certain  number  of  syllables,  nor  by  any  regular 
recurrence  of  emphasis  throughout  the  verse.  Upon 
closer  observation,  they  will  And  that  (with  a  very 
few  exceptions)  there  is  a  regular  recurrence  of 
emphasis  in  the  last  five  syllables  of  every  line,  the 
first  and  the  fourth  of  those  syllables  being  accented, 
the  others  not  These  five  syllables  form  two  of 
the  feet  by  which  the  verse  is  measured,  and  which 
are  called  dactyls  and  trochees,  the  dactyl  consisting 
of  one  long  syllable  and  two  short  ones,  as  exempli- 
fied in  the  name  of  Wellington ;  the  trochee,  of  one 
long  and  one  short,  as  exemplified  in  the  name  of 
Nelson.  Of  such  feet,  there  are  six  in  every  verse. 
The  four  first  are  disposed  according  to  the  judge- 
ment and  convenience  of  the  writer ;  that  is,  they 
may  be  all  dactyls  or  all  trochees,  or  any  mixture  of 
both  in  any  arrangement :  but  the  fifth  is  always  a 
dactyl,  and  the  sixth  always  a  trochee,  except  in 


1  And  only  one  of  foreign  deriration,  which  it  the  word 
Egypt.  Some  readers,  who  hare  nerer  practised  metrical 
composition  in  thpir  own  language,  may  perhaps  doubt  this, 
and  suppose  that  such  irordtu  twilight  »ad  evening,  arespon- 


some  rare  instances,  when,  for  the  sake  of  variety, 
or  of  some  particular  effect,  a  trochee  is  admitted  in 
the  fifth  place.  One  more  remark  will  suffice  for 
this  preliminary  explanation.  These  feet  are  not 
constituted  each  by  a  separate  word,  but  are  made 
up  of  one  or  more,  or  of  parts  of  words,  the  end  of 
one  and  the  beginning  of  another,  as  may  happen. 
A  verse  of  the  Psalms,  originally  pointed  out  by 
Harris  of  Salisbury  as  a  natural  and  perfect  hexa- 
meter, will  exemplify  what  has  been  said : 

Whydothel  heathen  |  rage.andthei  people  i-j  maglne  aj 

▼ain  thing  ? 

This,  I  think,  will  make  the  general  construction 
of  the  metre  perfectly  intelligible  to  persons  who 
may  be  unacquainted  with  the  rules  of  Latin  versifl- 
cation;  those  especially  who  are  still  to  be  called 
gentle  readers,  in  this  ungentle  age.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  understand  the  principle  upon  which 
the  verse  is  constructed,  in  order  to  feel  tbe  harmony 
and  power  of  a  metrical  composition  ; ...  if  It  were, 
how  few  would  be  capable  of  enjoying  poetry  !  In 
the  present  case,  any  one  who  reads  a  page  of  these 
hexameters  aloud,  with  just  that  natural  regard  to 
emphasis  which  the  sense  of  the  passage  indicates, 
and  the  usual  pronunciation  of  the  words  requires, 
will  perceive  the  rhythm,  and  find  no  more  difficulty 
in  giving  it  Its  proper  effect  than  in  reading  blank 
verse.  This  has  often  been  tried,  and  with  invariable 
success.  If,  Indeed,  it  were  not  so,  the  fault  would 
be  in  the  composition,  not  in  the  measure. 

The  learned  reader  will  have  perceived  by  what 
has  already  been  said,  that  in  forming  this  English 
measure  in  imitation,  rather  than  upon  the  model  of 
the  ancient  hexameter,  the  trochee  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  spondee,  as  by  the  Germans.  This 
substitution  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  nature  of 
our  pronunciation,  which  is  so  rapid,  that  I  believe 
the  whole  vocabulary  of  the  language  does  not  afford 
a  single  instance  of  a  genuine  native  i  spondee. 
The  spondee,  of  course,  is  not  excluded  firom  the 
verse ;  and  where  it  occurs,  the  effect  In  general,  is 
good.  This  alteration  was  necessary ;  but  it  is  not 
the  only  one  which,  upon  mature  consideration  and 
fiiir  trial,  it  has  been  deemed  expedient  to  make. 
If  every  line  were  to  begin  with  a  long  syllable,  the 
measure  would  presently  appear  exotic  and  forced, 
as  being  directly  opposite  to  the  general  character 
of  all  our  dignified  metres,  and  indeed  to  the  genius 
of  the  English  language.  Therefore  the  license  has 
been  taken  of  using  any  foot  of  two  or  three  syllables 
at  the  beginning  of  a  line  ;  and  sometimes,  though 
less  f^quently.  In  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  place. 
The  metre,  thus  constructed,  bears  tbe  same  analogy 
to  the  ancient  hexameter  that  our  ten-syllable  or 
heroic  line  does  to  iambic  verse ;  iambic  It  Is  called, 
and  it  Is  so  In  its  general  movement ;  but  it  admits 
of  many  other  feet  and  would,  in  fact  soon  become 
insupportably  monotonous  without  their  frequent 
intermixture. 


daic ;  but  they  only  appear  so  when  they  are  pronounced 
singly,  the  last  syllable  then  hanging  upon  the  tongue,  and 
dwelling  on  the  ear,  like  the  last  strolie  of  the  clock.  Used 
in  combination,  they  become  pure  trochees. 
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u. 

Twenty  yean  ago,  when  the  rhythmical  romance 
of  Thalaba  was  sent  from  Portugal  to  the  press,  I 
requested,  in  the  preface  to  that  poem,  that  the 
author  might  not  be  supposed  to  prefer  the  rhythm 
in  which  it  was  written,  abstractedly  considered,  to 
the  regular  blank  verse,  the  noblest  measure,  in 
bis  judgement,  of  which  our  admirable  language  is 
capable :  it  was  added,  that  the  measure  which  was 
there  used,  had,  in  that  instance,  been  preferred, 
because  it  suited  the  character  of  the  poem,  being, 
as  it  were,  the  Arabesque  ornament  of  an  Arabian 
tale.  Notwithstanding  this  explicit  declaration,  the 
duncery  of  that  day  attacked  me  as  if  I  had  con- 
sidered the  measure  of  Thalaba  to  be  in  itself  essen- 
tially and  absolutely  better  than  blank  verse.  The 
duQcery  of  this  day  may  probably  pursue  the  same 
course  on  the  present  occasion.  With  that  body  I 
wage  no  war,  and  enter  into  no  explanations.  But 
to  the  great  m^ority  of  my  readers,  who  will  take 
up  the  book  without  malevolence,  and  having  a 
proper  8en.se  of  honour  in  themselves,  will  believe 
the  declarations  of  a  writer  whose  veracity  they  have 
no  reason  to  doubt,  I  will  state  what  are  the  defects, 
and  what  the  advantages,  of  the  metre  which  is  here 
■ubmitted  to  their  judgement,  as  they  appear  to  me 
after  this  fair  experiment  of  its  powers. 

It  is  not  a  legitimate  Inference,  that  because  the 
hexameter  has  been  successfully  introduced  in  the 
German  language,  it  can  be  naturalized  as  well  in 
£nglish«  The  English  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  it, 
because  it  does  not  abound  in  like  manner  with 
polysyllabic  words.  The  feet,  therefore,  must  too 
frequently  be  made  up  of  monosyllables,  and  of 
distinct  words,  whereby  the  verse  is  resolved  and 
decomposed  into  its  component  feet,  and  the  feet 
into  their  component  syllables,  instead  of  being 
articulated  and  inosculated  throughout,  as  in  the 
German,  still  more  in  the  Greek,  and  most  in  the 
Latin  measure.  This  is  certainly  a  great  defect.  ^ 
From  the  same  cause  the  casura  generally  coincides 
with  a  pause  in  the  sentence ;  but,  though  this 
breaks  the  amtinuity  of  the  verse,  it  ought  perhaps 
rather  to  be  considered  as  an  advantage;  for  the 
measure,  like  blank  verse,  thus  acquires  a  greater 
variety.  It  may  iK>ssibly  be  oluected,  that  the  four 
first  feet  arc  not  metrical  enough  in  their  effect,  and 
the  two  last  too  much  so.  I  do  not  feel  the  ob- 
jection ;  but  it  has  been  advanced  by  one,  whose 
opinion  upon  any  question,  and  especially  upon  a 
question  of  poetry,  would  make  me  distrust  my  own, 
where  it  happened  to  be  different.  Lastly,  the 
double-ending  may  be  censured  as  double  rhymes 
used  to  be ;  but  that  ol^ection  belongs  to  the  dun- 
eery. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  range  of  the  verse  being 
firom  thirteen  syllables  to  seventeen,  it  derives  from 


>  It  leads  also  to  thit  inconveniencf*,  that  the  English  line 
greatly  exceeds  the  ancient  one  in  literal  li>ngth,  so  that  it  is 
actually  too  long  for  any  page,  if  printed  in  types  of  the  ordi- 
nary proportion  to  the  siie  of  ttie  book,  whatever  that  may 
be.  The  tame  InconTcnicnce  was  formerly  felt  In  that  fine 
measure  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  the  scven-fiioted  couplet ; 
which,  to  the  diminution  of  its  powers,  was,  for  that  reason, 


that  range  an  advantage  in  the  union  of  varkty 
with  regularit>'.  which  is  peculiar  to  itself.  The 
capability  which  is  thus  gained,  may  perhai«  be 
better  appreciated  by  a  few  readers  from  their  own 
sense  of  power,  than  it  is  exemplified  in  this  ex- 
periment 

I  do  not,  however,  present  the  English  hexameter 
as  something  better  than  our  established  metivs 
but  as  something  different*  and  which  theref(»re,  to 
.  that  reason,  may  sometimes  advantaj!(i>ouftIy  be  u«ciL 
I  Take  our  blank  verse,  for  all  in  all,  in  all  its  g^ 
;  dations,  fVom  the  elaborate  rhythm  of  Milton,  demo 
to  its  loosest  structure  in  the  early  dramatists  and 
I  believe  that  there  is  no  measure  comparable  to  i^. 
either  in  our  own  or  in  any  other  language,  tot 
might  and  majesty,  and  flexibility  and  c^impiMb 
And  this  is  affirmed,  not  as  the  predilection  of  a 
young  writer,  or  the  preference  of  one  Inexperienced 
in  the  difficulties  of  composition,  but  as  an  opinlm 
formed  and  confirmed  during  the  long  and  diUgcot 
study,  and  the  long  and  laborious  practice  of  the 
art.  But  I  am  satisfied  also  that  the  English  hei- 
ameter  is  a  legitimate  and  go<xl  measure,  with  which 
our  literature  ought  to  he  enriched. 

**  I  first  adTenture ;  follow  tne  who  Use !  ■* 

IIL 
I  am  well  aware  that  the  public  are  peculiarly  hi- 
tolerant  of  such  innovations ;  not  less  so  than  the 
populace  used  to  be  of  any  foreign  fashion,  whether 
of  foppery  or  convenience.     Would  thai  this  Ilterv; 
intolerance  were  under  the    influence   of  a  sumt 
judgement,  and  regarded  the  morals  more  t^»«n  the 
manner  of  a  composition  ;  the  spirit  rather  than  dse 
form.     Would  that  it  were  directed  against  thoR 
monstrous  combinations  of  horrors   and  morkerTt 
lewdness  and  impiety,  with   which  English  pwuy 
has,  in  our  days,  first  been   polluted!     For  mai  ' 
than  half  a  century  English   literature   had  hm  ' 
distinguished  by  its  moral  purity,  the  eflVct,  and  fta  > 
its  turn,  the  cause  of  an  improvement  in  natlcSBl 
manners.     A  father  might,  without  apprehcn^ioo  of  '■ 
evil,  have  put  into  the  hands  of  his  children  tsf  I 
book  which  issued  from  the  press,  if  U  did  not  Wtf  j 
either  in  its  title-page  or  fWtntispiece,  manlfrst  shw  ^ 
that  it  was  intended  as  fUmiture  for  the  bn4l:H.  ; 
There  was  no  danger  in  any  work  which  bore  Af  " 
name  of  a  respectable  publisher,  or  was  to  be  |«o^  . 
cured  at  any  respectable  bookseller's.      TMs  w»  I 
particularly  the  case  with  regard  to  our  poetry.    R  | 
is  now  no  longer  so ;  and  woe  to  those  by  V*««  . 
the  offence  cometh  !     The  greater  the  talents  of  the 
offender,  the  greater  is  his  guilt,  and  the  roofe  en- 
during will  be  his  shame.     Wliether  it  be  that  tin 
laws  are  in  themselves  unable  to  abate  an  erD  df 
this  magnitude,  or  whether  it  be  that  the}'  are  n- 

I 
divided  Into  qaatraint,  (the  imuw  gmMrallj  CtlUi«  uf«b  ih*  ■ 
eighth  syllable.)  and  then  converted  into  the  coaaflfi  taUid 
itansa.    The  hexameter  canooC  bm  thus  divided,  and  (ten»  ! 
fore  must  generally  look  neither  like  prose  nor  pottiy.  Tka  i 
is  noticed  as  merely  a  diuight,  and  of  no  numeat,  ourpesvi 
not  boing  like  that  of  the  Chioeae,  addnascd  to  tkt  ry«  i> 
itead  of  the  ear.  i 
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mlMly  admin Utered,  and  with  such  injustice  that 
the  celebrity  of  an  ofliender  serves  as  a  privilege 
whereby  he  obtains  impunity,  individuals  are  bound 
to  consider  that  such  pernicious  works  would  neither 
be  publbhed  nor  written,  if  they  were  discouraged 
as  they  might,  and  ought  to  be,  by  public  feeling ; 
every  person,  therefore,  who  purchases  such  books, 
or  admits  them  into  his  house,  promotes  the  mis. 
chief,  and  thereby,  as  fiir  as  in  him  lies,  becomes  an 
aider  and  abettor  of  the  crime. 

The  publication  of  a  lascivious  book  is  one  of  the 
worst  offences  that  can  be  committed  against  the 
well-being  of  society.  It  is  a  sin,  to  the  conse- 
quences of  which  no  limits  can  be  assigned,  and 
those  consequences  no  after-repentance  in  the  writer 
can  counteract  Whatever  remorse  of  conscience  he 
may  feel  when  his  hour  comes  (and  come  it  must !) 
will  be  of  no  avail.  The  poignancy  of  a  death-bed 
repentance  cannot  cancel  one  copy  of  the  thousands 
which  are  sent  abroad ;  and  as  long  as  it  continues 
to  be  read,  so  long  is  he  the  pander  of  posterity,  and 
so  long  is  he  heaping  up  guilt  upon  his  soul  in 
perpetual  accumulation. 

These  remarks  are  not  more  severe  than  the 
offence  deserves,  even  when  applied  to  those  immoral 
writers  who  have  not  been  conscious  of  any  evil 
intention  in  their  writings,  who  would  acknowledge 
a  little  levity,  a  little  warmth  of  colouring,  and  so 
forth,  in  that  sort  of  language  with  which  men  gloss 
over  their  favourite  vices,  and  deceive  themselves. 
What  then  should  be  said  of  those  for  whom  the 
thoughtlessness  and  inebriety  of  wanton  youth  can 
no  longer  be  pleaded,  but  who  have  written  in  sober 
manhood  and  with  deliberate  purpose  ?  . .  Men  of 
diseased  1  hearts  and  depraved  imaginations,  who, 
forming  a  system  of  opinions  to  suit  their  own  un- 
happy course  of  conduct,  have  rebelled  against  the 
holiest  ordinances  of  human  society,  and  hating  that 
revealed  religion  which,  with  all  their  efforts  and 
bravadoes,  they  are  unable  entirely  to  disbelieve, 
labour  to  make  others  as  miserable  as  themselves,  by 
hifecting  them  with  a  moral  virus  that  eats  into  the 
•oul!  The  school  which  they  have  set  up  may 
properly  be  called  the  Satanic  school ;  for  though 
their  productions  breathe  the  spirit  of  Belial  in  their 
lascivious  parts,  and  the  spirit  of  Moloch  In  those 
loathsome  images  of  atrocities  and  horrors  which 
they  delight  to  represent,  they  are  more  especially 
characterised  by  a  Satanic  spirit  of  pride  and  au- 
dacious impiety,  which  still  betrays  the  wretched 
feeling  of  hopelessness  wherewith  it  Is  allied. 

>  '*  Sumini  poetc  iu  omni  poeUrum  scculo  riri  fuerunt 
proM :  in  nottrit  id  vldimuf  eC  rldemui ;  neque  alius  e«t  error 
«?eritate  longliks  quam  magna  ingenia  magnU  necetsario 
corrumpi  Titlit.  Secundo  plerique  posthabmt  primum,  hi  ma* 
llgnltate,  illi  IgnorantlA ;  et  quum  aliquem  InTeniunt  styli 
morumque  Titiis  noUtum,  nee  Inflretum  tamen  nee  in  libris 
adendii  pa^m,  eum  tUpant,  predicant,  occupant,  ansplec- 
tuntur.  SI  mores  aliquantulum  vellct  corrigere,  si  stylum 
curare  paululum,  si  fenrido  ingenio  teraperare,  si  morse  tan- 
tillum  interponere,  turn  ingens  nescio  quid  et  verd  epicum,  qua- 
draginta  annos  natus,  procuderet.  Ignorant  verd  febriculis 
non  indicari  vires,  iropatlentiam  ab  imbecillitate  non  differre ;  ■ 
Ignorant  a  levi  homine  et  inconstante  multa  fortasse  scribi  posse  ; 
plusquam  rac^ocria,  nihil  composituro,  arduum,  setemum."^ 
SarnniMt  Lamdar,  De  CuUu  atque  Utu  IjUimi  Sermtmlt^  p.  197. 


This  evil  is  political  as  well  as  moral,  for  indeed 
moral  and  political  evils  are  Inseparably  connected. 
Truly  has  it  been  affirmed  by  one  of  our  ablest  and 
clearest «  reasoners,  that  "  the  destruction  of  govern- 
ments may  be  proved  and  deduced  from  the  ^neral 
corruption  of  the  sul^jects*  manners,  as  a  direct  and 
natural  cause  thereof,  by  a  demonstration  as  certain 
as  any  in  the  mathematics.*'  There  is  no  maxim 
more  frequently  enforced  by  MachiavelU,  than  that 
where  the  manners  of  a  people  are  generally  cor- 
rupted, there  the  government  cannot  long  subsist, . . 
a  truth  which  all  history  exemplifies  ;  and  there  Is 
no  means  whereby  that  corruption  can  be  so  surely 
and  rapidly  diffused,  as  by  poisoning  the  waters  of 
literature. 

Let  rulers  of  the  state  look  to  this  in  time  !  But, 
to  use  the  words  of  South,  if  **  our  physicians  think 
the  best  way  of  curing  a  disease  is  to  pamper  it, . . 
the  Lord  in  mercy  prepare  the  kingdom  to  suffer, 
what  He  by  miracle  only  can  prevent ! " 

No  apology  is  offered  for  these  remarks.  The 
sutuect  led  to  them :  and  the  occasion  of  intro- 
ducing them  was  willingly  taken,  because  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  one,  whose  opinion  may  have  any 
influence,  to  expose  the  drift  and  aim  of  those 
writers  who  are  labouring  to  subvert  the  foundations 
of  human  virtue  and  of  human  happiness. 

IV. 

Returning  to  the  point  fh>m  whence  I  digressed, 
I  am  aware  not  only  that  any  metrical  innovation 
which  meets  the  eye  of  the  reader  generally  pro- 
vokes his  displeasure,  but  that  there  prevails  a 
particular  pr^udice  against  the  introduction  of  hex- 
ameters in  our  language.  The  experiment,  it  is 
Alleged,  was  tried  in  the  Elizabethan  age,  and  fliiled, 
hough  made  under  the  greatest  possible  advantages 
of  favour,  being  encouraged  by  the  great  patron  of 
literature.  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  (in  letters,  as  well  as 
in  all  other  accomplishments  and  all  virtues,  the 
most  illustrious  ornament  of  that  illustrious  court,) 
and  by  the  Queen  tierself. 

That  attempt  failed,  because  It  was  made  upon  a 
scheme  which  inevitably  prevented  its  success.  No 
principle  of  adaption  was  tried.  Sydney  and  his 
followers  wished  to  subject  the  English  pronun- 
ciation to  the  rules  of  Latin  prosody ;  but  if  it  be 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  public  to  a  new  tune  in 
verse,  it  is  plainly  impossible  to  reconcile  them  to 
a  new  '  pronunciation.  There  was  the  fkrther  ob- 
stacle of  unusual  and  violent  elisions;  and  more- 

This  essay,  which  is  full  of  fine  critical  remarks  and 
strildng  thoughts  felicitously  expressed,  reached  me  from 
Pisa,  while  the  proof  of  the  present  sheet  was  before  me.  Of 
its  author  (the  author  of  Gebir  and  Count  Julian),  I  will 
only  say  in  this  place,  that,  to  have  obtained  his  approbation 
as  a  poet,  and  possessed  his  friendship  as  a  man,  will  be  re- 
membered among  the  honours  of  my  iife,  when  the  petty 
enmities  of  this  generation  will  be  forgotten,  and  its  epheme- 
ral reputations  shall  have  passed  away. 

3  South. 

3  For  example :— > 

Neither  he  bears  reverence  to  a  prince,  nor  pity  to  a  beggar. 
That  to  my  idvancement  their  wisdoms  hare  me  abaseil. 
Well  may  a  pastor  plain;  but,  alas  !  his  plainU  be  not  (steimed. 
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over,  thf  easy  and  natural  onier  of  our  ipetch  wo*  Its  &vour,  oli»rvln(j,  that  all  the  ftrl  of  tbe  (ndnl 
dlstort*il  by  the  frequent  use  of  forced  Inversions,  I  poetry  are  still  found  In  the  TeniHeatioo  of  litiiif 
which  are  utterly  Improper  In  an  uninflcclcd  Ian-  |  tan^uaget,  and  that  It  ia  impoulble  the  same  mn- 
guajfe.  Even  If  the  lutyecta  for  the  experiment  i  Bure.  compcned  of  the  same  lime),  abould  hue  i 
had  been  Judlclouilj'  choaen,  and  well  composed  In  Kood  effect  upon  the  ear  In  one  lanpiafe,  and  t 
all  other  respect),  these  errora  must  have  been  i  bad  effi^ct  In  another.  He  had  teen,  tie  ajt,  «• 
Altai;  but  Sydney,  whow  prose  li  so  full  of  Imajery  I  vcral  late  ipeclmens  of  English  beiamtters  aol 
and  felicitous  e<preaslons  that  he  Is  one  of  our  |  aapphlcs,  so  happily  composed,  that  tbej  were,  In 
greatest  poets  In  prose,  and  whoM  other  poems  all  respecta,  aa  melodloui  and  agreeable  to  the  nr 
conUIn  beauties  of  a  high  order,  seems  to  have  lost  as  the  works  of  Virgil  and  Horace.  What  Ibm 
all  earl  for  rhythm,  and  all  feeling  of  poetr;,  when  i  ipecimena*  were  I  have  not  ditcovertd: .  .  the  hv- 
be  was  engaged  In  metrical  experiments.  1  phlcs  may  possibly  have  been  those  bj  Dr.  WaCt^ 

What  In  Sydney'a    hands  was  uncouth  and  dlT-     Proors  of  the  pruticablllty  of  the  hexameter  wen 
Hcult,  was   made    ridiculous    by  Slanihural,   Whose    given  about  twenty  years  ago,  by  some  tnmlationi 
translation  of  the  four  first  books  of  the  JEne]<i  Into  |  fnim  the  Mes^b  of  Klopstock,  which  appeared  ia 
bexametera  Is  one  of  the   most  portentous  com-    the  Monthly   Hagatine ;   and   by  an  eclogue,  n- 
poaltlona    In   any   language.       No    satire    could    so     tilled  The  Showman,  printed  In  the  secood  voluin 
edectually  have    exposed  the  measure  to  derision,     of  Che  Annual  Anthology,     rheae  were  written  b] 
The  specimens  which  Abraham  Fraunce   produced     my  old  friend  Mr.  William  Taylor  of  Norwkh,  tta 
were  free  from  Stanihurst's  eccentricities,  and  were     translator  of  Burger's  Lenora: . .  of  wboin  It 
much  leas  awkward  and  constrained  than  Sydney's,     he  difficult  to  say,  whether  he  Is  more  deserredlj 
But  the  mistaken  principle  upon  which  the  metre    admired  by  all  who  know  him  for  tbe  variety  of  Ui 
was  constructed  was  fklal,  and  would  have  proved    talents,  the  richnesa  and  Ingenuity  of  bis  dlMOurst.  I 
so  even  If  Fraunce  had  possessed  greater  powers  of    and  the  llvellnett  of  hLs  fancy,  or  laved  and  t*-  I 
thought  and  of  diction.     The  failure  tberefore  was    teemed  by  them  for  the  goodncsi  of  bis  heart     In  | 
complete',  and  for   some  generations  It  aeema    to    repeating   the   experiment   upon    a   more   adeiinale  . 
have  prevented  any  thought  of  repeating  the   ex-    acale.  and  upon  a  subject  suited  to  the  inovemeDt.  1 
periment  1  have  fulflUrd  one  of  the  hopes  and  Intmtlaiu  d 

Oiddsmlth,  In  later  days,  delivered'  an  opinion  In     my  early  life.  | 
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THE  TRANCE. 

*TwA8  at  that  sober  hour  when  the  light  of  day  Is  receding. 

And  fh>m  surrounding  things  the  hues  wherewith  day  has  adom'd  them 

Fade,  like  the  hopes  of  youth  >,  till  the  beauty  of  earth  is  departed  : 

Pensive,  though  not  in  thought,  I  stood  at  the  window,  beholding 

Mountain  and  lake  and  vale ;  the  valley  disrobed  of  its  verdure ; 

Derwent  retaining  yet  fh>m  eve  a  glassy  reflection 

Where  his  expanded  breast,  then  still  and  smooth  as  a  mirror, 

Under  the  woods  reposed ;  the  hills  that,  calm  and  nuuestic. 

Lifted  their  heads  in  the  silent  sky,  from  far  Glaramara 

Bleacrag,  and  Maidenmawr,  to  Grixedal  and  westermost  Withop. 

Dark  and  distinct  they  rose.     The  clouds  hath  gatherM  above  them 

High  in  the  middle  air,  huge,  purple,  pillowy  masses, 

While  in  the  west  beyond  was  the  last  pale  tint  of  the  twilight : 

Green  as  a  stream  in  the  glen  whose  pure  and  chrysolite  waters 

Flow  o'er  a  schistous  bed^,  and  serene  as  the  age  of  the  righteous. 


1  This  effect  of  twilight,  and  In  the  very  scene  described, 
has  been  lately  represented  by  Mr.  William  Westall.  in  one 
of  his  Views  of  the  Lakes,  with  the  true  feeling  and  power  of 
genius.  The  range  of  mountains  which  is  described  in  these 
Introductory  lines,  may  also  be  seen  in  his  View  of  the  Vale 
of  Keswick  ft-om  the  Penrith  road. 

*  St.  Pierre,  who  is  often  a  fanciful,  generally  a  delightfbl, 
bat  always  an  animated  and  ingenious  writer,  has  some  cha> 
racterlstic  speculations  concerning  this  green  light  of  eten- 
Ing;  He  says,  **  Je  suis  port^  k  attribuer  il  la  couleur  Terte 
des  T^gitaux  qui  couvrent  en  6t6  une  grande  partie  de  notre 
htoisphdre,  cette  belle  telnte  d'imeraude  que  Ton  aper^oit 
quelquefois  dans  cette  saison  au  firmament,  vers  le  coucher 
du  solell.  EUe  est  rare  dans  nos  climats  ;  mats  elle  est  tri- 
quente  entre  les  tropiques,  oiX  r6t6  dure  toute  I'ann^e.  Je 
sals  blen  qu'on  pent  rendre  raison  de  ce  ph£nomdne  par  la 
simple  refraction  des  rayons  du  solell  dans  Tatmosphdre,  ce 
prisroe  spherique  de  notre  globe.  Mais,  outre  qu'on  peut  ob* 
Jecter  que  la  couleur  verte  ne  se  volt  point  en  hirer  dans 
notre  del,  c'est  que  je  peux  apporter  il  I'appui  de  mon  opi- 
nion d*autres  fidts  qui  semblent  prouyer  que  la  couleur  mtoe 
aiurie  de  ratmosphire  n'est  qu*une  reflexion  de  celle  de 
I'oc^an.  En  effiet,  les  glaces  flottantes  qui  descendent  tous 
les  ans  du  pole  nord,  s'annoncent,  devant  de  parottre  sur 
r  horison,  par  une  lueur  blanche  qui  6claire  le  del  Jour  et 
nuit,  et  qui  n'est  qu'un  reflet  des  neiges  cristallisies  qui  les 
composent.  Cette  lueur  parolt  semblable  i  celle  de  I'aurore 
bor^ale,  dont  le  foyer  est  au  milieu  des  glaces  m^me  de  notre 
pole,  mais  dont  la  couleur  blanche  est  m^lang^e  de  Jaune, 
de  rouge,  et  de  Tert,  parce  qu'elle  participe  des  couleurs  du 
sol  ferruglneux  et  de  la  verdure  des  for^ts  de  sapins  qui 
eourrent  notre  sone  gladale.  La  cause  de  cette  rarlatlon  de 
couleurs  dans  notre  aurore  bor^ale  est  d'autant  plus  vrai- 
•emblable,  que  I'aurore  australe,  comme  I'a  obsenr^  le  Capi- 
talne  Cook,  en  diff^re  en  ce  que  sa  couleur  blanche  n'est  ja- 
mais m^langee  que  de  teintes  bleues,  qui  n'ont  lieu,  selon 
moi,  que  parce  que  les  glaces  du  pole  austral,  sans  continent 
et  sans  T^g^taux,  sont  entour6es  de  toutes  parts  de  I'ocian, 
qui  est  bleu.  Ne  Toyons-nous  pas  que  la  lune,  que  nous  sup- 
posons  couverte  en  grande  partie  de  glaciers  trds-^ler^s,  nous 
renToie  en  lumidre  d'un  blanc  bleuAtre  les  rayons  du  solell, 
qui  sont  dorcs  dans  notre  atmosphere  ferrugioeuse  ?   N'est- 


ce  pas  par  la  r^rerb^ation  d'un  sol  compost  de  fer,  que  la 
plandte  de  Mars  nous  r6fl6chit,  en  tout  tempt,  one  luraidre 
rouge?  N'est-il  pas  plus  naturel  d' attribuer  ces  couleurs 
conslantes  aux  r^Terb^ratlons  du  sol.  des  mers,  et  des  T€g^ 
uux  de  ces  plandtes,  plut6t  qu'aux  refractions  variablea  des 
rayons  du  soldi  dans  leurs  atmospheres,  dont  lei  couleurs 
derroient  changer  k  toute  heure,  suivant  leurs  dlflSreni 
aspects  arec  cet  astre  1  Comme  Mars  apparoit  constamment 
rouge  i  la  terre,  11  est  possible  que  la  terre  apparoisse  k 
Mars  comme  une  plerrerie  brlllante  des  couleurs  de  I'opale  au 
pole  nord,  de  celles  de  I'aigue-marine  au  pole  sud,  et,  tour- 
i-tour,  de  celles  du  saphir  et  de  I'^meraude  dans  le  reste  d« 
sa  circonf6rence.  Mais,  sans  sortir  de  nutre  atmosphere,  je 
crois  que  la  terre  y  renvoie  la  couleur  bleue  de  son  oc4an  avee 
des  reflets  de  la  couleur  verte  de  ses  vig^taux,  en  tout  tempa 
dans  la  tone  torride,  et  en  (t^  seulement  dans  nos  climats, 
par  la  mtoie  raison  que  ces  deux  poles  y  r#fl^hlssent  des 
aurores  bor^ales  diff£rentes,  qui  partlcipent  des  couleurs  d« 
la  terre,  ou  des  mers  qui  les  avoisinent. 

**  Peut-etre  m^me  notre  atmosphere  r6flechit-e1Ie  quelque- 
fois les  formes  des  paysages,  qui  annoncent  les  lies  aux  narf- 
gateurs  bien  long  temps  avant  qu'ils  puissent  y  aborder.  n 
est  remarquable  qu'elles  ne  se  montrent  comme  les  reflets  de 
verdure  qu'il  I'horison  et  du  c6ti  du  soldi  couchant.  Jo 
dterai,  k  ce  sidet,  un  homme  de  I'lle  de  France  qui  qwr- 
cevoit  dans  le  del  les  images  des  vaisseaux  qui  (toient  tn 
pleine  mer :  le  c^iebre  Vemet,  qui  m'a  atteste  avoir  vu  one 
fois  dans  les  niuiges  les  tours  et  les  remparts  d'une  ville 
situfe  k  sept  lleues  de  lul ;  et  le  ph^nomene  du  d^trolt  de 
Sidle,  connu  sous  le  nom  de  Fee*Morgane.  Les  nuages  et 
les  vapeurs  de  I'atmosphere  peuvent  fort  bien  r6fl^hir  les 
formes  et  les  couleurs  des  objets  terrestres,  poisqulls  r€- 
flechissent  dans  les  parelies  I'lmage  du  soldi  au  point  de  la 
rendre  ardente  comme  le  solell  lui-mftme.  Bnfln,  les  eras 
de  la  terre  rtpetent  les  couleurs  et  les  forme*  des  nuages  de 
I'atmosphere :  pourquoi  les  vapeurs  de  I'atmotphere,  k  leor 
tour,  ne  pourroient-dles  pas  rcflechir  le  bleu  de  la  mer,  la 
verdure  et  le  jaune  de  la  terre,  ainsl  que  let  couleurs  chalo- 
yantes  des  glaces  polaires  ? 

*'  Au  reste,  je  ne  donne  mon  opinion  que  comme  roon  opi- 
nion. L'histoire  de  la  nature  est  une  Miflce  k  peine  eonu 
menc£ ;  ne  craignons  pas  d'y  poser  qodqoes  pierret  d'atteate : 
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Eirtb  wu  hiuh'd  and  lUU ;  ill  motion  uid  Mund  were 
NtiChtr  nun  wu  bnrd,  b[rd,  butt,  nor  hununing  of  li 
Only  the  Toice  of  tbc  Oreti,  bnrd  only  nhm  ill  It  tn 
P(DilTe  1  itood  and  tlone,  the  hour  uid  the  icene  bid 
And  u  1  gucd  \a  the  weat,  vhere  Inflnlty  wem'd  to  b 
Teun'd  to  be  free  trom  time,  ind  fdt  thit  thli  life  li  ■ 

Tboi  H  I  Itood,  the  bell  itMcb  iwblle  from  lt>  wun 
8nit  forth  Its  note  igiln,  toll,  toU,  through  the  alienee 
'Til  1  deep  dull  Mund  that  I)  heiry  uid  moumrul  at  a 
For  It  tellt  of  mortJiUtr  ilwiji.  But  besvler  tbli  daf 
Jell  on  the  camcloug  ear  Itt  deeper  uid  moumfuller  In 
Ten,  In  the  heut  it  lunk  ;  for  tbii  wu  the  day  wheo  t 
Breaking  hia  wand  ihould  proclaim,  that  Oeorge  our  K 
Thou  iTt  releucd  I  I  cried ;  thy  mil  is  deliver'd  from 
Tbou  who  hut  lilu  >o  long  Id  mental  and  vliual  darkn 
Tbou  art  in  yonder  hevren  i  tb;  plus  ii  in  light  and  I 


'agard  eren  vrltan  r 
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Come,  and  behold ! . . .  methought  a  Btartling  Voice  from  the  twilight 
Answered  ;  and  therewithal  I  felt  a  stroke  as  of  lightning. 
With  a  sound  like  the  rushing  of  winds,  or  the  roaring  of  waten. 
If  from  without  it  came,  I  knew  not,  so  sudden  the  seizure ; 
Or  if  the  brain  itself  in  that  strong  flash  had  expended 
All  its  electric  stores.     Of  strength  and  of  thought  it  bereft  roe ; 
Hearing,  and  sight,  and  sense  were  gone ;  and  when  I  awaken*d 
*Twas  from  a  dream  of  death,  in  silence  and  uttermost  darknesi ; 
Knowing  not  where  or  how,  npr  if  I  was  rapt  in  the  body, 
Nor  if  entranced,  or  dead.     But  all  around  me  was  blackness, 
Utterly  blank  and  void,  as  if  this  ample  creation 
Had  been  blotted  out,  and  I  were  alone  in  the  chaos. 
Yet  had  I  even  then  a  living  hope  to  sustain  me 
Under  that  aweful  thought,  and  I  strengthen'd  my  spirit  with  prayer. 

Comfort  I  sought  and  support,  and  both  were  found  in  retiring 
Into  that  inner  world,  the  soul's  strong  hold  and  her  kingdooL 
Then  came  again  the  Voice,  but  then  no  longer  appalling. 
Like  the  voice  of  a  friend  it  came :  O  son  of  the  Muses  1 
Be  of  good  heart,  it  said,  and  think  not  that  thou  art  abandon'd ; 
For  to  thy  mortal  sight  shall  the  Grave  unshadow  its  secrets  ; 
Such  as  of  yore  the  Florentine  saw,  Hell's  perilous  chambers 
He  who  trod  in  his  strength ;  and  the  arduous  Mountain  of  Penance, 
And  the  regions  of  Paradise,  sphere  within  sphere  intercircled. 
Child  of  Earth,  look  up !  and  behold  what  passes  before  thee. 


n. 

THE  VAULT. 


So  by  the  Unseen  comforted,  raised  I  my  head  in  obedience. 
And  in  a  vault  I  found  myself  placed,  arch'd  over  on  all  sides. 
Narrow  and  low  was  that  house  of  the  dead.     Around  it  were  coffins. 
Each  in  its  niche,  and  palls,  and  urns,  and  funeral  hatchments ; 
Velvets  of  Tyrian  dye,  retaining  their  hues  unfaded  ; 
Blazonry  vivid  stilU  as  if  fresh  from  the  touch  of  the  limner ; 
Nor  was  the  golden  fHnge,  nor  the  golden  broidery  tamish'd. 

Whence  came  the  light  whereby  that  place  of  death  was  discover'd  ? 
For  there  was  there  no  lamp,  whose  wondrous  flame  ineztinguish'd, 
As  with  a  vital  power  endued,  renewing  its  substance. 
Age  after  age  unchanged,  endureth  in  self-subsistence : 
Nor  did  the  cheerful  beam  of  day,  direct  or  reflected, 
Penetrate  there.     That  low  and  subterranean  chamber 
Saw  not  the  living  ray,  nor  felt  the  breeze ;  but  for  ever 
Closely  immured,  was  seal'd  in  perpetual  silence  and  darkness. 
Whence  then  this  lovely  light,  calm,  pure,  and  soft,  and  cerulean, 
Such  as  the  sapphire  sheds  ?  And  whence  this  air  that  infuses 
Strength  while  I  breathe  it  in,  and  a  sense  of  life,  and  a  stillness, 
Filling  the  heart  with  peace,  and  giving  a  joy  that  contents  it  ? 
Not  of  the  Earth  that  light ;  and  these  paradisiacal  breathings. 
Not  of  the  Earth  are  they  ! 

These  thoughts  were  passing  within  me. 
When  there  arose  around  a  strain  of  heavenly  music. 
Such  as  the  hermit  hears  when  Angels  visit  his  slumbers. 
Faintly  it  flrst  began,  scarce  heard  ;  and  gentle  its  rising, 
Ix>w  as  the  softest  breath  that  passes  in  summer  at  evening 
O'er  the  Eolian  strings,  felt  there  when  nothing  is  moving. 
Save  the  thistle-down,  lighter  than  air,  and  theleaf  of  the  aspen. 
Then  as  it  swell'd  and  rose,  the  thrilling  melody  deepen'd ; 
Such,  methought,  should  the  music  be,  which  is  heard  in  the  doliter, 
By  the  sisterhood  standing  around  the  beatifled  Virgin, 
When  with  her  dying  eyes  she  sees  the  firmament  open. 
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Lifts  from  the  bed  of  durt  her  amw  towards  her  beloved. 

Utters  the  adorable  name,  and  breathes  out  her  soul  in  a  rapture. 

Well  could  I  then  believe  such  legends,  and  well  could  I  credit 
All  that  the  poets  old  relate  of  Amphion  and  Orpheus  ; 
How  to  melodious  sounds  wild  beasts  their  strength  have  surrendered. 
Men  were  reclaimed  fh>m  the  woods,  and  stones  in  harmonious  order 
Moved,  as  their  atoms  obey'd  the  mysterious  attraction  of  concord. 
This  was  a  higher  strain  ;  a  mightier,  holier  virtue 
Came  with  its  powerful  tones.     O'ercome  by  the  piercing  emotion, 
Dizzy  I  grew,  and  it  seem'd  as  though  my  soul  were  dissolving. 
How  might  I  bear  unmoved  such  sounds  ?  For,  like  as  the  vapours 
Melt  on  the  mountain  side,  when  the  sun  comes  forth  in  his  splendour. 
Even  so  the  vaulted  roof  and  whatever  was  earthly 
Faded  away  ;  the  Grave  was  gone,  and  the  Dead  was  awaken'd. 


UL 
THE  AWAKENING. 


Thin  I  beheld  the  King.     From  a  cloud  which  cover'd  the  pavement 
His  reverend  form  uprose :  heavenward  his  face  was  directed, 
Heavenwanl  his  eyes  were  raised,  and  heavenward  his  arms  were  extended. 
Lord,  it  is  past !  he  cried  ;  the  mist,  and  tbe  weight,  and  tbe  darkness ; . . 
That  long  and  weary  night,  that  long  drear  dream  of  desertion. 
Father,  to  Thee  I  come  I  My  days  have  been  many  and  evil ; 
Heavy  my  burthen  of  care,  and  grievous  hath  been  my  afiSictiou. 
Thou  hast  released  me  at  length.     O  Lord,  in  Thee  have  I  trusted ; 
Thou  art  my  hope  and  my  strength  ! . .  And  then  in  profound  adoration. 
Crossing  his  arms  on  his  breast,  he  bent  and  worshipped  in  silence. 

Presently  one  approach'd  to  greet  him  with  joyful  obeisance ; 
He  of  whom  in  an  hour  of  woe,  the  assassin  bereaved  us 
When  his  counsels  most,  and  his  resolute  virtue  were  needed. 
Thou,  said  the  Monarch,  here  ?  Thou,  Perceval,  sununon'd  before  me  ? . . . 
Then  as  his  waken'd  mind  to  the  weal  of  his  country  reverted. 
What  of  his  son,  he  ask*d,  what  course  by  the  Prince  had  been  followed. 
Bight  in  his  Father's  steps  hath  the  Regent  trod,  was  the  answer : 
Firm  hath  he  proved  and  wise,  at  a  time  when  weakness  or  error 
Would  have  sunk  us  in  shame,  and  to  ruin  have  hurried  us  headlong. 
True  to  himself  hath  he  been,  and  Heaven  has  rewarded  his  counsels. 

Peace  is  obtained  then  at  last,  with  safety  and  honour !  the  Monarch 
Cried,  and  he  clasp'd  his  hands ; . . .  I  thank  Thee,  O  mercifiil  Father  I 
Now  is  my  heart's  desire  fulflll'd. 

With  honour  surpassing 
All  that  in  elder  time  had  adorn  *d  the  annals  of  England, 
Peace  hath  been  won  by  the  sword,  the  fidthful  minister  answer'd. 
Paris  hath  seen  once  more  the  banners  of  England  in  triumph 
Wave  within  her  walls,  and  the  ancient  line  is  establish'd. 
While  that  man  of  blood,  the  tyrant,  fidthless  and  godless. 
Rendered  at  length  the  sport,  as  long  the  minion  of  Fortune, 
Far  away,  confined  in  a  rocky  isle  of  the  ocean. 
Fights  his  battles  again,  and  pleased  to  win  in  the  chamber 
What  he  lost  in  the  field,  in  fancy  conquers  his  conqueror. 
There  he  reviles  his  foes,  and  there  the  ungrateful  accuses 
For  his  own  defaults  the  men  who  too  fidthfully  served  him ; 
Frets  and  complains  and  intrigues,  and  abuses  the  mercy  that  spared  him. 
Oh  that  my  King  could  have  known  these  things  I  could  have  witness'd  how  EngUmi 
Check'd  in  its  full  career  the  force  of  her  enemy's  empire. 
Singly  defied  his  arms  and  his  arts,  and  baffled  them  singly. 
Roused  firom  their  lethal  sleep  with  the  stirring  example  the  nations, 
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And  the  refluent  tide  swept  him  and  his  fortune  before  it 

Oh  that  my  King,  ere  he  died,  might  have  seen  the  fruit  of  his  counsels ! 

Nay,  it  is  better  thus,  the  Monarch  piously  answer'd ; 
Here  I  can  bear  the  joy  ;  it  comes  as  an  earnest  of  Heaven. 
Righteous  art  Thou,  O  Lord  !  long-suffering,  but  sure  are  thy  judgements. 

Then  having  paused  awhile,  like  one  in  devotion  abstracted, 
Earthward  his  thoughts  recurr*d,  so  deeply  the  care  of  his  country 
Lay  in  that  royal  soul  reposed  :  and  he  said,  Is  the  spirit 
Quell'd  which  hath  troubled  the  land  ?  and  the  multitude  freed  from  delusion, 
Know  they  their  blessings  at  last,  and  are  they  contented  and  thankful  ? 

Still  is  that  fierce  and  restless  spirit  at  work,  was  the  answer ; 
Still  it  decelveth  the  weak,  and  inflameth  the  rash  and  the  desperate. 
Even  now,  I  ween,  some  dreadful  deed  is  preparing ; 
For  the  Souls  of  the  Wicked  are  loose,  and  the  Powers  of  Evil 
Move  on  the  wing  alert     Some  nascent  horror  they  look  for. 
Be  sure  !  some  accursed  conception  of  filth  and  of  darkness 
Ripe  for  its  monstrous  birth.     Whether  France  or  Britain  be  threatened. 
Soon  will  the  issue  show ;  or  if  both  at  once  are  endanKer'd,i 
For  with  the  ghosts  obscene  of  Robespierre,  Danton,  and  Hebert 
Faux  and  Despard  I  saw,  and  the  band  of  rabid  fanatics. 
They  whom  Vcnncr  led,  who  rising  in  frantic  rebellion 
Made  the  Redeemer's  name  their  cry  of  slaughter  and  treason. 


IV. 

THE  GATE  OF  HEAVEN. 

Thus  as  he  spake,  methought  the  surrounding  space  dilated. 
Over  head  I  beheld  the  infinite  ether ;  beneath  us 
Lay  the  solid  expanse  of  the  firmament  spread  like  a  pavement : 
Wheresoever  I  look'd,  there  was  light  and  glory  around  me. 
Brightest  it  seem'd  in  the  East,  where  the  New  Jerusalem  glitter*d. 
Eminent  on  a  hill,  there  stood  the  Celestial  City ; 
Beaming  afar  it  shone ;  its  towers  and  cupolas  rising 
High  in  the  air  serene,  with  the  brightness  of  gold  in  the  furnace. 
Where  on  their  breadth  the  splendour  lay  intense  and  quiescent : 
Part  with  a  fierier  glow,  and  a  short  quick  tremulous  motion. 
Like  the  burning  pyropus ;  and  turrets  and  pinnacles  sparkled, 
Playing  in  jets  of  light,  with  a  diamond-like  glory  coruscant 
Groves  of  all  hues  of  green  their  foliage  intermingled. 
Tempering  with  grateful  shade  the  else  imendurable  lustre. 
Drawing  near,  I  beheld  what  over  the  portal  was  written  : 
This  is  the  Gate  of  Bliss  ^,  it  said ;  through  me  is  the  passage 
To  the  City  of  God,  the  abode  of  beatified  Spirits. 
Weariness  is  not  there,  nor  change,  nor  sorrow,  nor  parting ; 
Time  hath  no  place  therein ;  nor  evil.     Ye  who  would  enter, 
Drink  of  the  Well  of  Life,  and  put  away  all  that  is  earthly. 

O'er  the  adamantine  gates  an  Angel  stood  on  the  summit 
Ho  !  he  exclaimed.  King  George  of  England  cometh  to  judgement ! 
Hear  Heaven  !     Te  Angels  hear !     Souls  of  the  Good  and  the  Wicked 
Whom  it  concerns,  attend  !     Thou,  Hell,  bring  forth  his  accusers ! 
As  the  sonorous  summons  was  utter'd,  the  Winds,  who  were  waiting. 

The  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Berry,  and  the  Cato-»treet  i  the  imitation,  were  it  not  that  we  live  in  an  age  of  pUgiaritm ; 
ispiracy,  were  both  planned  at  the  time  of  the  King's  j  when  not  our  jackdaws  only,  but  some  of  our  swans  also, 
ith.  ;  trick  themselves  in  borrowed  plumage.    I  have  never  con- 

The  reader  will  so  surely  think  of  the  admirable  passage  i  traded  an  obligation  of  this  kind,  either  to  contemporary,  or 
Dante,  which  was  in  the  writer's  mind  when  these  lines    predecessor,  without  acknowledging  it. 
re  composed,  that  I  should  not  think  it  necessary  to  notice 
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Bore  It  abrotd  through  Uncna ;  and  Hell,  in  her  nethcrrooft  cavenii. 
Heard,  and  obeyed  in  dismay. 

Anon  a  body  of  splendour 
Gathered  before  the  gate,  and  veil'd  the  Ineflkble  Presence, 
Which,  with  a  rushing  of  wings,  came  down.     The  sentient  ether 
Shook  with  that  dread  descent,  and  the  solid  flrmament  trembled. 
Round  the  cloud  were  the  Orders  of  Heaven . . .  Archangel  and  Angel, 
Principality,  Cherub  and  Seraph,  Thrones,  Dominations, 
Virtues,  and  Powers.     The  Souls  of  the  Good,  whom  Death  had  made  perfiKt, 
Flocking  on  either  hand,  a  multitudinous  army. 
Came  at  the  aweful  call.     In  semicircle  inclining. 
Tier  over  tier  they  took  place :  aloft,  in  the  distance. 
Far  as  the  sight  could  pierce,  that  glorious  company  glisten'd. 
From  the  skirts  of  the  shining  assembly,  a  silvery  vapour 
Rose  in  the  blue  serene,  and  moving  onward  it  deepened. 
Taking  a  denser  form  ;  the  while  from  the  opposite  region 
Heavy  and  sulphurous  clouds  roll'd  on,  and  completed  the  circle. 
There  with  the  Spirits  accurst,  in  congenial  darkness  enveloped* 
Were  the  Souls  of  the  Wicked,  who  wilful  in  guilt  and  in  error, 
Chose  the  service  of  sin,  and  now  were  abiding  its  wages. 
Change  of  place  to  them  brought  no  reprieval  from  anguish ; 
They  in  their  evil  thoughts  and  desires  of  impotent  malice. 
Envy,  and  hate,  and  blasphemous  rage,  and  remorse  unavailing. 
Carried  a  Hell  within,  to  which  all  outer  affliction. 
So  it  abstracted  the  sense,  might  be  deem'd  a  remission  of  torment. 
At  the  edge  of  the  cloud,  the  Princes  of  Darkness  were  marsballVl : 
Dimly  descried  within  were  wings  and  truculent  faces ; 
And  in  the  thick  obscure  there  struggled  a  mutinous  uproar. 
Railing,  and  fury,  and  strife,  that  the  whole  deep  body  of  darkness 
Roird  like  a  troubled  sea,  with  a  wide  and  a  manifold  motion. 


V. 
THE  ACCUSERS 


On  the  cerulean  floor  by  that  dread  circle  surrounded, 
Stood  the  soul  of  the  Ring  alone.     In  front  was  the  Presence 
Veird  with  excess  of  light ;  and  behind  was  the  blackness  of  darkness. 
Then  might  be  seen  the  strength  of  holiness,  then  was  its  triumph. 
Calm  in  his  ^th  he  stood,  and  his  own  clear  conscience  upheld  him. 

When  the  trumpet  was  blown,  and  the  Angel  made  proclamation — 
Lo,  where  the  King  appears  1  Come  forward  ye  who  arraign  him  1 
Forth  fh)m  the  lurid  cloud  a  Demon  came  at  the  summons. 
It  was  the  Spirit  by  which  his  righteous  reign  had  been  troubled ; 
Likest  in  form  uncouth  to  the  hideous  Idols  whom  India 
(Long  by  guilty  neglect  to  hellish  delusions  abandonM) 
Worships  with  horrible  rites  of  self-immolation  and  torture. 
Many-headed  and  monstrous  the  Fiend  ;  with  numberless  hces. 
Numberless  bestial  ears  erect  to  all  rumours,  and  restless. 
And  with  numberless  mouths  which  were  fiird  with  lies  as  with  arrows : 
Clamours  arose  as  he  came,  a  confusion  of  turbulent  voices. 
Maledictions,  and  blatant  tongues,  and  viperous  hisses ; 
And  in  the  hubbub  of  senseless  sounds  the  watchwords  of  fiiction. 
Freedom,  Invaded  Rights,  Corruption,  and  War,  and  Oppression, 
Loudly  enounced  were  heard. 

But  when  he  stood  in  the  Presence, 
Then  was  the  Fiend  dlsmay*d,  though  with  impudence  clothed  as  a  garment ; 
And  the  lying  tongues  were  mute,  and  the  lips  which  had  scatter'd 
Accusation  and  slander,  were  still.    No  time  for  evasion 
This,  in  the  Presence  he  stood :  no  place  for  flight ;  for  dissembling 
No  possibility  there.     From  the  souls  on  the  edge  of  the  darkness. 
Two  he  produced,  prime  movers  and  agents  of  mischief,  and  bade  them 
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Show  tbemsdves  fidthfhl  now  to  the  caiue  for  which  they  h«d  hibocir*d. 
Wretched  and  guilty  souls,  where  now  their  audacity  ?     Where  now 
Are  the  insolent  tongues  so  ready  of  <dd  at  rejoinder  ? 
Where  the  lofty  pretences  of  poMic  rirtue  and  freedom  7 
Where  the  gibe,  and  the  jeer,  and  the  threat,  the  enTenom*d  invective, 
Calumny,  fiilsehood,  fraud,  and  the  whole  ammunition  "ot  malice  ? 
Wretched  aad  guilty  souls,  they  stood  in  the  lace  of  their  Sovereign, 
Conscious  and  self>coDdcmn*d ;  confronted  with  him  they  had  injured. 
At-  the  Judgement-teat  they  stood. 

Beholding  the  foremost. 
Him  by  the  cast  of  his  eye  oblique,  I  knew  as  the  firebrand 
Whom  the  unthinking  populace  held  for  their  idol  and  hero, 
Lord  of  Misrule  in  his  day.     But  how  was  that  countenance  alter'd 
Where  emotion  of  fear  or  of  shame  had  never  been  witness'd  ; 
That  invincible  forehead  abash'd ;  and  those  eyes  wherein  malice 
Once  had  been  wont  to  shine  with  wit  and  hilarity  temper*d. 
Into  how  deep  a  gloom  their  mournful  expression  had  settled ! 
Little  avail'd  it  now  that  not  from  a  purpose  malignant. 
Not  with  evil  intent  he  had  chosen  the  service  of  evil ;  -« 

But  of  his  own  desires  the  slave,  with  profligate  impulse. 
Solely  by  selfishness  moved,  and  reckless  of  aught  that  might  follow. 
Could  he  plead  in  only  excuse  a  confession  of  baseness  ? 
Could  he  hide  the  extent  of  his  guilt ;  or  hope  to  atone  for 
Faction  excited  at  home,  when  all  old  feuds  were  abated, 
Insurrection  abroad,  and  the  train  of  woes  that  had  follow*d  ? 
Discontent  and  disloyalty,  like  the  teeth  of  the  dragon, 
He  had  sown  on  the  winds;  they  had  ripen'd  beyond  the  Atlantic  ;  > 


»  ••Our  New  World,"  tayi  M.  Staiond.  "ha»  generally 
the  credit  of  having  flnt  lighted  the  torch  whieh  was  to 
illuminate,  and  toon  set  in  a  blaze,  the  finest  part  of  Europe ; 
yet  I  think  the  fiint  was  struck,  and  the  first  spark  elicited, 
by  the  patriot,  John  Wilkes,  a  few  jears  before.  In  a  Ume 
of  profound  peace,  the  restless  spirits  of  men,  deprived  of 
other  objecU  of  public  curiosity,  seised,  with  avidity,  on 
those  questions  which  were  then  agitated  with  so  much 
violence  in  England,  touching  the  rights  of  the  pe<^le,  and 
of  the  government,  and  the  nature  of  power.  The  end  of 
the  political  drama  was  in  favour  of  what  was  called,  and 
In  some  respects  was.  the  liberty  of  the  people.  Encouraged 
by  the  success  of  this  great  comedian,  the  curuin  was  no' 
sooner  dropt  on  the  scene  of  Europe,  than  new  actors  has- 
tened to  raise  it  again  in  America,  and  to  give  the  world  a 
new  play.  Infinitely  more  interesting,  and  more  brilliant,  than 
the  first." 

Dr.  Franklin  describes  the  state  of  things  during  the  reign 
of  Wilkes  and  liberty.  He  says,  **  There  have  been  amasing 
contests  all  over  the  kingdom,  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
pounds  of  a  side  spent  in  several  plaoos,  and  inconcelvaUe 
mischief  done  by  drunken  mad  mobs  to  houses,  wfandows,  tte. 
The  scenes  have  been  horrible.  London  was  Illuminated 
two  nights  running,  at  the  command  of  the  mob,  for  the 
success  of  Wilkes  In  the  Middlesex  election;  the  second 
night  exceeded  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  seen  here  on  the 
greatest  occasions  of  rejoicing,  as  even  the  small  cross  streets, 
lanes,  courts,  and  other  out-of-the-way  places,  were  all  In  a 
blase  with  lights,  and  the  principal  streets  all  night  long,  as 
the  mobs  went  round  again  after  two  o'clock,  and  obliged 
people  who  had  extinguished  their  candles,  to  light  them 
again.  Those  who  refused  had  all  their  windows  destroyed. 
The  damage  done,  and  the  expense  of  candles,  has  been  cocn- 
puted  at  fifty  thousand  pounds.  It  must  have  been  great, 
though  probably  not  so  much.  The  ferment  is  not  yet  over, 
for  he  has  promised  to  surrender  to  the  court  next  Wednes- 
day, and  another  tumult  Is  then  expected;  and  what  the 
upshot  will  be.  no  one  can  yet  foresee.  It  Is  really  an  extraor- 
dinary event,  to  see  an  outlaw  and  exile,  of  bad  personal  cha- 
racter, not  worth  a  farthing,  come  over  f^om  France,  set  him- 
self up  as  a  candidate  for  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  miss  his 
election  only  by  being  too  late  ia  his  i^tplication,  and  hmne- 


dlately  carrying  It  for  the  principal  county.  The  mob  (spirited 
up  by  numbers  of  diflterent  ballads,  sung  or  roared  In  every 
street)  requiring  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  all  ranks,  as  they 
passed  in  their  carriages,  to  shout  for  WUkes  and  liberty, 
marking  the  same  words  on  all  their  coaches  with  chalk,  and 
No.  4ft.  on  every  door,  which  extends  a  vast  way  along  the 
roads  In  the  country.  I  went  last  wedi  to  Winchester,  and 
observed  that  for  fifteen  miles  out  of  town  there  was  scarce  a 
door  or  window-shutter  next  the  road  unmarked:  and  this 
continued  here  and  there  quite  to  Winchester,  which  is  sixty- 
four  miles. 

Even  this  capital,  the  residence  of  the  king,  is  now  a  daily 
scene  of  lawless  riot  and  confusion.  Mobs  patrolling  the 
street  at  noon-day,  some  knocking  all  down  that  will  not  roar 
for  Wilkes  and  liberty ;  courts  of  Justice  afhild  to  give  judge- 
ment against  him ;  coal-heavers  and  porters  pulling  down  the 
houses  of  coal -merchants  that  reftise  to  give  them  more 
wages  ;  sawyers  destroying  saw-mills ;  sailors  unrigging  all 
the  outward-bound  ships,  and  suffering  none  to  sail  till  mer- 
chants agree  to  raise  their  pay ;  watermen  destroying  private 
boats,  and  threatening  bridges;  soldiers  firing  among  the 
mobs,  and  killing  men,  women,  and  children,  which  seems 
only  to  have  produced  an  universal  sullenness,  that  looks  like 
a  great  black  cloud  coming  on,  ready  to  burst  in  a  general 
tempest.  What  the  event  will  be  God  only  knows.  But 
some  punishment  seems  preparing  for  a  people  who  are  un- 
gratefully abusing  the  best  constitution,  and  the  best  king, 
any  nation  was  ever  blessed  with ;  Intent  on  nothing  but 
luxury,  licentiousness,  power,  places,  pensions,  and  plunder, 
while  the  ministry,  divided  in  their  councils,  with  little 
regard  for  each  other,  wearied  by  perpetual  oppositions,  in 
continual  apprehension  of  changes,  intent  on  securing  popu- 
larity. In  case  they  should  lose  favour,  have,  for  some  years 
past,  bad  little  time  or  inclination  to  attend  to  our  small 
affidrs,  whose  remoteneki  makes  them  appear  still  smaller. 

All  respect  to  law  and  government  seems  to  be  lost  among  the 
common  people,  who  are  moreover  continually  Inflamed  by 
seditious  scribblers  to  trample  on  authority,  and  every  thing 
that  used  to  keep  them  In  order.** 
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Thence  in  natural  birth  sedition,  revolt,  revolution ; 

France  had  received  the  seeds,  and  reap'd  the  harvest  of  horrors ; . . 

Where . . .  where  should  the  plague  be  stay*d  ?     Oh,  moat  to  be  pitied 

They  of  all  souls  in  bale,  who  see  no  term  to  the  evil 

They  by  their  guilt  have  raised,  no  end  to  their  inner  upbraidings ! 

Him  I  could  not  choose  but  know,  nor  knowing  but  grieve  for. 
Who  might  the  other  be,  his  comrade  in  guilt  and  in  suffering. 
Brought  to  the  proof  like  him,  and  shrinking  like  him  Arom  the  trial  ? 
Nameless  the  libeller  lived,  and  shot  his  arrows  in  darkness ; 
Undetected  he  pass'd  to  the  grave,  and  leaving  behind  him 
Noxious  works  on  earth,  and  the  pest  of  an  evil  example, 
Went  to  the  world  beyond,  where  no  offences  are  hidden. 
Mask'd  had  he  been  in  his  life,  and  now  a  visor  of  iron 
Rivetted  round  his  head,  had  abolish'd  his  features  for  ever. 
Speechless  the  slanderer  stood,  and  tum'd  his  fiice  flrom  the  Monarch 
Iron«bound  as  it  was, .  .  so  insupportably  dreadfiil 
Soon  or  late  to  conscious  guilt  is  the  eve  of  the  injured. 

r 

CaitifH^  are  ye  dumb  ?  cried  the  multi&ced  Demon  in  anger 
Think  ye  then  by  shame  to  shorten  the  term  of  your  penance  ? 
Back  to  your  penal  dens  I . . .  And  with  horrible  grasp  gigantic 
Seising  the  guilty  pair,  he  swung  them  aloft,  and  in  vengeance 
Hurl'd  them  all  abroad,  far  into  the  sulphurous  darkness. 
Sons  of  Faction,  be  warnM  I     And  ye,  ye  Slanderers  I  learn  ye 
Justice,  and  bear  in  mind,  that  after  death  there  is  judgement ^ 
Whirling,  away  they  flew.     Nor  long  himself  did  he  tarry. 
Ere  from  the  ground  where  he  stood,  caught  up  by  a  vehement  whirlwind. 
He  too  was  hurried  away ;  and  the  blast  with  lightning  and  thunder 
Vollying  aright  and  aleft  amid  the  accumulate  blackness, 
Scatter'd  its  inmates  accurst,  and  beyond  the  limits  of  ether 
Drove  the  hircine  host  obscene :  the  howling  and  groaning 
Fell  precipitate,  down  to  their  dolorous  place  of  endurance. 
Then  was  the  region  clear ;  the  arrowy  flashes  which  redden'd 
Through  the  foul  thick  throng,  like  sheeted  argentry  floating 
Now  o'er  the  blue  serene,  diffused  an  innocuous  splendour, 
In  the  infinite  dying  away.     The  roll  of  the  thunder 
Ceased,  and  all  sounds  were  hush'd,  till  again  fh>m  the  gate  adamantine 
Was  the  voice  of  the  Angel  heard  through  the  silence  of  Heaven. 


VL 
THE  ABSOLYERS. 


Ho  1  he  exclaim*d,  King  George  of  England  standeth  in  judgement  I 
Hell  hath  been  dumb  in  his  presence.     Te  who  on  earth  arraign'd  him, 
Come  ye  before  him  now,  and  here  accuse  or  absolve  him  t 
For  ii\iu8tice  hath  here  no  place. 

From  the  Souls  of  the  Blessed 
Some  were  there  then  who  advanced  ;  and  more  fh)m  the  skirts  of  the  meeting. 
Spirits  who  had  not  yet  accoraplish'd  their  purification, 
Tet  being  cleansed  fh>m  pride,  fh)m  faction  and  error  deliver'd. 
Purged  of  the  film  wherewith  the  eye  of  the  mind  is  clouded. 
They,  in  their  better  state,  saw  all  things  clear ;  and  discerning 
Now  in  the  light  of  truth  what  tortuous  views  had  deceived  them. 
They  acknowledged  their  fault,  and  own'd  the  wrong  they  had  offer'd  ; 
Not  without  ingenuous  shame,  and  a  sense  of  compunction. 
More  or  less,  as  each  had  more  or  less  to  atone  for. 
One  alone  remain'd,  when  the  rest  had  retired  to  their  station : 
Silently  he  had  stood,  and  still  unmoved  and  in  silence. 
With  a  steady  mien,  regarded  the  face  of  the  Monarch. 

1  **  Discite  jastitiam  moniti,  ct  non  temncre  Dtfot.**— FffyiZ. 
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Thoughtftil  awhile  he  gated ;  severe,  bat  serene,  was  his  aspect ; 
Calm,  but  stern ;  like  one  whom  no  compassion  could  weaken. 
Neither  could  doubt  deter,  nor  violent  Impulses  alter ; 
Lord  of  his  own  resolves, . .  of  his  own  heart  absolute  master. 
Aweftil  Spirit  I  his  place  was  with  ancient  sages  and  heroes : 
Fabius,  Aristides,  and  Solon,  and  Epamlnondas. 

Here  then  at  the  Oate  of  Heaven  we  are  met  I  said  the  Spirit ; 
King  of  England  I  albeit  in  life  opposed  to  each  other. 
Here  we  meet  at  last.     Not  unprepared  for  the  meeting 
Ween  I ;  for  we  had  both  outlived  all  enmity,  rendering 
Each  to  each  that  justice  which  each  from  each  bad  withholden. 
In  the  course  of  events,  to  thee  I  seem*d  as  a  Bebel, 
Thou  a  Tyrant  to  me ; ...  to  strongly  doth  circumstance  rule  men 
During  evil  days,  when  right  and  wrong  are  confounded. 
Left  to  our  hearts  we  were  just     For  me,  my  actions  have  spoken. 
That  not  for  lawless  desires,  nor  goaded  by  desperate  fortunes. 
Nor  for  ambition,  I  chose  my  part ;  but  observant  of  duty. 
Self-approved.     And  here,  this  witness  I  willingly  bear  thee, . . 
Here,  before  Angels  and  Men,  in  the  awefiil  hour  of  judgement, . . 
Thou  too  didst  act  with  upright  heart,  as  befitted  a  Sovereign 
True  to  his  sacred  trust,  to  his  crown,  his  kingdom,  and  people,  i 
Heaven  in  these  things  fulflU'd  its  wise,  though  inscrutable  purpose. 
While  we  work*d  its  will,  doing  each  in  his  place  as  became  him. 

Washington  I  said  the  Monarch,  well  hast  thou  spoken  and  truly. 
Just  to  thyself  and  to  me.     On  them  is  the  guilt  of  the  contest. 
Who,  for  wicked  ends,  with  foul  arts  of  fiurtion  and  fidsehood. 
Kindled  and  fed  the  flame :  but  verily  they  have  their  guerdon. 
Thou  and  I  are  tree  firom  oflfence.     And  would  that  the  nations. 
Learning  of  us,  would  lay  aside  all  wrongAil  resentment. 
All  iixjurious  thought,  and  honouring  each  in  the  other 
Kindred  courage  and  virtue,  and  cognate  knowledge  and  A'eedom, 
Live  in  brotherhood  wisely  conjoin*d.     We  set  the  example.* 
They  who  stir  up  strife,  and  would  break  that  natural  concord. 
Evil  they  sow,  and  sorrow  will  they  reap  for  their  harvest 


VIL 
THE  BEATIFICATION. 


Whxn  that  Spirit  withdrew,  the  Monarch  around  the  assembly 

Look'd,  but  none  else  came  forth ;  and  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  Angel, . . 

King  of  England,  speak  for  thyself  I  here  is  none  to  arraign  thee. 


1  I  am  pleated  to  find  (tlnce  the  flrtt  publication  of  this 
poon)  the  same  opinion  forcibly  expressed  by  Cowper.  **  It 
appears  to  me,'*  he  says  (writing  in  1782),  **  that  the  king  is 
bound  t>oth  by  the  duty  he  owes  to  himself  and  to  his  peofde, 
to  consider  himself,  with  respect  to  erery  inch  of  his  terri- 
tories, as  a  trustee  derlTing  his  interest  in  them  from  God, 
and  invested  with  them  by  divine  authority,  for  the  benefit  of 
his  subjects.  As  he  may  not  sell  them,  or  waste  them,  so  he 
may  not  resign  them  to  an  enemy,  or  transfer  his  right  to 
govern  them  to  any,  not  even  to  themselres,  so  long  as  it  Is 
possible  for  him  to  keep  it.  If  he  does,  he  betrays  at  once 
his  own  Interest,  and  that  of  his  other  dominions.  It  may  be 
said,  suppose  Providence  has  ordained  that  they  sliall  be 
wrested  from  him,  how  then  ?  I  answer,  that  cannot  appear 
to  be  the  case,  till  God's  purpose  is  actually  accomplished ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  most  probable  prospect  of  such  an 
event  does  not  release  him  from  his  obligation  to  hold  them 
to  the  last  moment,  forasmuch  as  adverse  appearances  are  no 
infallible  indications  of  God*s  designs,  but  may  give  place  to 
more  comfortable  symptoms  when  we  least  expect  it.   View- 


ing the  thing  in  this  light,  if  I  sat  on  his  Maiesty*s  throne.  I 
should  be  as  obstinate  as  him,  because  if  I  quitted  the  contest 
while  I  had  any  means  left  of  carrying  it  on,  I  should  never 
know  that  I  had  not  relinquished  what  I  might  have  retained, 
or  be  able  to  render  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  doubts  and 
enquiries  of  my  own  conscience/* 

*  The  wise  and  dignified  manner  In  which  the  late  King 
received  tlie  first  minister  from  the  United  States  of  America 
is  well  known.  It  is  not  so  generally  known  that  anxiety  and 
sleeplessness,  during  the  American  war,  are  believed  by  those 
persons  who  had  the  tiest  opportunity  for  forming  an  opinion 
upon  the  subject,  to  hare  laid  the  foundation  of  that  malady 
by  which  the  King  was  afflicted  during  the  latter  years  of  liis 
Ufe. 

Upon  the  publication  of  Captain  Cook's  Voyages,  a  copy  of 
this  national  work  was  sent  to  Dr.  Franklin,  by  the  King's 
desire,  t>ecause  he  had  given  orders  for  the  protection  of  that 
illustrious  navigator.  In  case  he  should  fall  ha  with  any  Ame- 
rican cruisers  on  his  way  home. 
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Father,  he  Ecplied,  from  whom  no  lecreta  are  hidden. 
What  should  I  say  ?   Thou  knowest  that  mine  was  an  arduous  station. 
Full  of  cares,  and  with  perils  beset     How  heavy  the  burthen 
Thou  alone  canst  tell  I   Short-sighted  and  frail  hast  Thou  made  us. 
And  Thy  judgements  who  can  abide  ?   But  as  surely  Thou  knowest 
The  desire  of  my  heart  hath  been  alway  the  good  of  my  people. 
Pardon  my  errors,  O  Iiord,  and  in  mercy  accept  the  intention  1 
As  in  Thee  I  have  trusted*  so  let  me  not  now  be  confounded. 

Bending  forward  he  spake  with  earnest  humility.    Well  done. 
Good  and  faithful  servant  1  then  said  a  Voice  firom  the  Brightness, 
Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord. . . .  The  ministering  Spirits 
CUipt  their  pennons  therewith,  and  fh>m  that  whole  army  of  Angels 
Songs  of  thanksgiving  and  joy  resounded,  and  loud  hallelujahs ; 
While  on  the  wings  of  Winds  upraised,  the  pavilion  of  splendour 
Where  inscrutable  light  enveloped  the  Holy  of  Holies^ 
Moved,  and  was  borne  away,  through  the  empyrean  ascending. 

BeautiAil  then  on  Ita  hill  appear'd  the  Celestial  City, 
Soften'd,  like  evening  suns,  to  a  mild  and  bearable  lustre. 
Beautiful  was  the  ether  above ;  and  the  sapphire  beneath  us. 
Beautiful  was  its  tone,  to  the  dassled  sight  as  refreshing 
As  the  fields  with  their  loveliest  green  at  the  coming  of  summer. 
When  the  mind  is  at  ease,  and  the  eye  and  the  heart  are  contented. 

Then  methought  we  approached  the  gate.    In  fh>nt  of  the  portal. 
From  a  rock  where  the  standard  of  mau*s  Redemption  waa  planted. 
Issued  the  Well  of  Lifie,  where  whosoever  would  enter. 
So  it  was  written,  must  drink,  and  put  away  all  that  is  earthly. 
Earth  among  its  gems,  its  creations  of  art  and  of  nature,. 
Oflfers  not  aught  whereto,  that  marvellous  Cross  may  be  Uken*d 
Even  in  dim  similitude,  such  was  its  wonderful  substance. 
Pure  it  was  and  diaphanous.    It  had  no  visible  lustre ; 
Tet  from  It  alone  whole  Heaven  was  iUiuninate  alway ; 
Day  and  Night  being  none  in  the  upper  firmament,  neither 
Sim,  nor  Moon,  nor  Stars ;  but  from  that  Cross  as  a  fountain 
Flow'd  the  Light  uncreated ;  light  all-sufficing,  eternal, 
Light  which  was,  and  which  Is,  and  which  will  be,  for  ever  and  ever ; 
Light  of  light,  which,  if  daringly  gazed  on,  would  blind  an  Archangel, 
Tet  the  eye  of  weak  man  may  behold,  and  beholding  is  strengthen'd ; 
Tea,  while  we  wander  below,  opprest  with  our  bodily  burthen. 
And  in  the  shadow  of  death,  this  Light  is  in  mercy  vouchsafed  us. 
So  we  seek  it  with  humble  heart ;  and  the  soul  that  receives  it 
Hath  with  it  healing  and  strength,  peace,  love,  and  life  everlasting. 

Thither  the  King  drew  nigh,  and  kneeling  he  drank  of  the  water 
Oh  what  a  change  was  wrought  I     In  the  semblance  of  age  he  had  risen. 
Such  as  at  last  he  appear'd,  with  the  traces  of  time  and  affliction 
Deep  on  his  faded  form,  when  the  burthen  of  years  was  upon  him. 
Oh  what  a  change  was  wrought !    For  now  the  corruptible  put  on 
Incorruption ;  the  mortal  put  off  mortality.     Rising 
Rejuvenescent  he  stood  in  a  glorified  body,  obnoxious 
Never  again  to  change,  n(Mr  to  evil  and  trouble  and  sorrow. 
But  for  eternity  fbrm*d,  and  to  bliss  everlasting  appointed. 


VIIL 


THE  SOVEREIGNS. 


Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  Ghites ;  and  ye  everlasting  Portals, 

Be  ye  lift  up  I    For  lo  I  a  glorified  Monarch  approacheth, 

One  who  In  righteousness  reign*d,  and  religiously  govem'd  his  people. 

Who  arc  these  that  await  him  within  ?     Nassau  the  Deliverer, 


*      *    i-ij 
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Him  I  knew :  and  the  Stnart,  he  wh<s  serene  in  his  neelniea«»     ■ 

BowM  his  anointed  head  heneath  the  axe  of  rebellion. 

Calm  in  that  insolent  hour,  and  over  his  fortune  triumphant,  i 

Queen  of  the  eagle  eye,  thoa  too,  O  matchless  Ellsa, 
Excellent  Queen,  wert  there  1  and  thy  brother's  beautifUl  spirit  I 
0*er  whose  innocent  head  there  hover'd  a  silvery  halo. 
Such  as  crowns  the  Saint  when  his  earthly  warfare  is  ended. 

There  too  was  he  of  the  sable  mail,  the  hero  of  Cressy, 
Flower  of  chivalry,  he,  in  arms  and  in  courtesy  peerless. 
There  too  his  royal  sire  I  saw,  magnificent  Edward, 
He  who  made  the  English  renown,  and  the  fune  of  hfs  Windsor 
In  the  Orient  and  Occident  known,  firom  Tagus  to  Tigris.^ 
Lion-hearted  Richard  was  there,  redoutable  warrior, 
At  whose  irresistible  presence  the  Saracen  trembled ; 
At  whose  name  the  Caliph  exclaim'd  in  dismay  on  Mahommed, 
Syrian  mothers  grew  pale,  and  their  children  were  scared  into  silence. 
Bom  in  a  bloody  age,  did  he  in  his  prowess  exulting 
Run  like  a  meteor  his  course,  and  fulfil  the  service  assignVI  him. 
Checking  the  Mussulman  power  in  the  height  of  its  prosperous  fortune ; 
But  that  leonine  heart  was  with  virtues  humaner  ennobled, 
(Otherwhere  else,  be  sure,  his  doom  had  now  been  appointed,) 
Friendship,  disdain  of  wrong,  and  generous  feeling  redeem'd  it. 
Magnanimity  there  had  its  seat,  and  the  love  of  the  Muses. 

There  with  the  Saxon  Kings  who  founded  our  laws  and  our  temples, 
(Gratefully  still  to  be  named  while  these  endure  in  remembrance. 
They,  for  the  pious  work !)    I  saw  the  spirit  of  AlfteA ; 
Alfred  than  whom  no  Prince  with  loftier  intellect  gifted, 
Nor  with  a  finer  soul,  nor  in  virtne  more  absolute,  ever 
Made  a  throne  twice-hallowM,  and  relgnM  In  the  hearts  of  his  people. 
With  him  the  Worthies  were  seen  who  in  life  partook  of  his  labours, 
Shared  his  thoughts,  and  with  hhn  for  the  weal  of  posterity  tnivaird  » 
Some  who  in  cloisters  immured,  and  to  painfhl  study  devoted 
Day  and  night,  their  patient  and  innocent  lives  exhausted. 
And  in  meekness  possessed  their  souls :  and  some  who  In  battle 
Put  the  Raven  to  flight :  and  some  who  Intrepid  in  duty 
Reached  the  remotest  East,  or  Invading  the  kingdom  of  Winter, 
Plough*d  with  audacious  keel  the  Hyperborean  Ocean. 
I  could  perceive  the  joy  which  flird  their  beatified  spirits 
While  of  the  Georgian  age  they  thought,  and  the  glory  of  England. 


IX. 
THE  ELDER  WORTHIES. 


Lirr  up  your  heads,  ye  Gates;  and  ye  everlasting  Portals, 
Be  ye  lift  up  I    Behold  the  Worthies  are  there  to  receive  him. 


>  The  behavioar  of  Charles  in  that  insolent  hour  extorted 
admiration,  even  from  the  better  part  of  the  CommoDwealtb*! 
men.    It  is  thus  finely  described  bj  Andrew  Marrell :  — 

'*  While  round  the  armed  bands 

Did  clap  their  bloody  bands. 
He  nothing  common  did,  or  mean, 
Upon  that  memorable  scene ; 

But  with  his  keener  eye 

The  axe's  edge  did  try : 
Kor  caird  the  Gods  with  Tulgar  spight 
To  vindicate  his  helpless  ri^t ; 

But  bow'd  his  comely  head 

Down,  as  upon  a  bed." 

•  The  celebrity  which  Windsor  had  obtained,  as  being  the 


most  splendid  court  in  Christendom,  and  the  seat  of  chivalry, 
may  be  plainly  teen  in  the  roroanoe  of  Amadis,  which  waa 
written  in  Portugal,  towards  the  latter  end  of  Edward  the 
Third's  reign.  The  Portuguese  in  that  age  took  their  mili- 
tary terms  from  the  English,  and  St  George  came  Into 
fashion  among  them  at  the  same  time,  as  being  the  EngUsh 
Santiago. 

A  dispute  arose  between  two  knights,  the  one  a  Cypriot,  the 
other  a  Frenchman,  who  were  serving  the  King  of  Anneola 
agalast  the  Soldan  of  Babylon.  The  other  Christian  capCalna 
In  the  army  determined  that  they  should  decide  it  by  single 
combat  before  King  Bdward  of  England,  as  the  most  worthy 
and  honourable  prince  in  all  Christendom ;  and  the  quarrd, 
which  began  in  Armenia,  was  actually  thus  decided  within 
the  lists,  at  the  palace  of  Westintnst^,  It  was  woo,  not  very 
honourably,  by  the  Frenchman. 
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They  who  in  later  days,  or  In  elder  ages  ennobled 

Britain's  dear  name.     Bede  I  beheld,  who,  humble  and  holy, 

Shone  like  a  single  star,  serene  in  a  night  of  darkness. 

Bacon  also  was  there,  the  marvellous  Friar ;  and  he  who 

Struck  the  spark  from  which  the  Bohemian  kindled  his  taper 

Thence  the  flame,  long  and  hardly  preserved,  was  to  Luther  transmittedy 

Mighty  soul,  and  he  lifted  his  torch,  and  enlighten'd  the  nations. 

Thee  too,  Father  Chaucer !  I  saw,  and  delighted  to  see  thee. 
At  whose  well  undeflled  I  druik  in  my  youth,  and  was  strengthen*d ; 
With  whose  mind  immortal  so  oft  I  have  communed,  partaking 
All  its  manifold  moods,  and  willingly  moved  at  its  pleasure. 
Bearing  the  palm  of  martyrdom,  Cranmer  was  there  in  his  meekness 
Holy  name  to  be  ever  revered  t    And  Cecil,  whose  wisdom 
*Stablish'd  the  Church  and  State,  £lixa*s  pillar  of  council 
And  Shakespeare,  who  in  our  hearts  for  himself  hath  erected  an  empire 
Not  to  be  shaken  by  Time,  nor  e'er  by  another  divided. 
But  with  what  love  did  I  then  behold  the  face  of  my  master, . . 
Spenser,  my  master  dear ;  with  whom  in  boyhood  I  wander'd 
Thrtiugh  the  regions  of  Faery  land,  in  forest  or  garden 
Spending  delicious  hours,  or  at  tilt  and  tourney  rejoicing ; 
Tea,  by  the  magic  of  verse  enlarged,  and  translated  in  spirit. 
In  the  World  of  Romance  free  denixen  I ; ...  till  awakening. 
When  the  spell  was  dissolved,  this  real  earth  and  its  uses 
Seem*d  to  me  weary,  and  stale,  and  flat 

With  other  emotion 
Milton*s  severer  shade  I  saw,  and  in  reverence  humbled 
Gaxed  on  that  soul  sublime  :  of  passion  now  as  of  blindness 
Heal*d,  and  no  longer  here  to  Kings  and  to  Hierarchs  hostile. 
He  was  assoiFd  from  taint  of  the  &tal  fruit ;  and  in  Eden 
Not  again  to  be  lost,  consorted  and  equal  with  Angels. 
Taylor  too  was  there,  fr^m  whose  mind  of  its  treasures  redundant 
Streams  of  eloquence  flow*d,  like  an  inexhaustible  fountain  : 
And  the  victor  of  Blenheim,  alike  in  all  virtues  accomplished, 
Public  or  private,  he ;  the  perfect  soldier  and  statesman, 
England's  reproach  and  her  pride ;  her  pride  for  his  noble  achievements, 
Her  reproach  for  the  wrongs  he  endured :  And  Newton,  exalted 
There  above  those  orbs  whose  motions  frx>m  earth  he  had  measured. 
Through  infinity  ranging  in  thought :  And  Berkeley,  angelic 
Now  in  substance  as  soul,  that  kingdom  enjoying  where  all  things 
Are  what  they  seem,  and  the  good  and  the  beautiful  there  are  eternal. 


X. 


THE  WORTHIES  OF  THE  GEORGIAN  AGE. 


Thxss  with  a  kindred  host  of  great  and  illustrious  spirits 

Stood  apart,  while  a  train  whom  nearer  duty  attracted 

Through  the  Gate  of  Bliss  came  forth  to  welcome  their  Sovereign. 

Many  were  they  and  glorious  alL     Conspicuous  among  them 

Wolfe  was  seen :  And  the  seaman  who  fell  on  the  shores  of  Owhyhec, 

Leaving  a  lasting  name,  to  humanity  dear  as  to  science : 

And  the  mighty  musician  of  Germany,  ours  by  adoption. 

Who  beheld  In  the  King  his  munificent  pupil  and  patron. 

Reynolds,  with  whom  began  that  school  of  art  which  hath  equall'd 

Richest  Italy's  works,  and  the  masterly  labours  of  Belgium, 

Came  in  that  fiunous  array :  and  Hogarth,  who  follow 'd  no  master, 

Nor  by  pupil  shall  e'er  be  approach'd,  alone  in  his  greatness. 

Reverend  in  comely  mien,  of  aspect  mild  and  benignant. 

There,  too,  Wesley  I  saw  and  knew,  whose  seal  apostolic. 

Though  with  error  alloy'd,  hath  on  earth  its  merited  honour. 

As  in  Heaven  its  reward.     And  Mansfield  the  just  and  intrepid ; 

Wise  Judge,  by  the  craft  of  the  Law  ne'er  seduced  fh>m  its  purpose ; 
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And  when  the  misled  multitude  raged  like  the  winds  in  their  madness, 

Not  to  be  moved  fh)m  his  rightful  resolves.     And  Burke  I  beheld  there, 

Eloquent  statesman  and  sage,  who,  though  late,  broke  loose  fipom  his  trammels. 

Giving  then  to  mankind  what  party  too  long  had  diverted. 

Here,  where  wrongs  are  forgiven,  was  the  injured  Hastings  beside  him : 

Strong  in  his  high  deserts,  and  in  innocence  happy,  though  ipjured. 

He,  in  his  good  old  age,  outlived  persecution  and  malice. 

Even  where  he  had  stood  a  mark  for  the  arrows  of  slander, 

He  had  his  triumph  at  last,  when  moved  with  one  feeling,  the  Senate 

Rose  in  respect  at  his  sight,  and  atoned  for  the  sin  of  their  fathers. 

Cowper,  thy  lovely  spirit  was  there,  by  death  disenchanted 
From  tiiat  heavy  spell  which  had  bound  it  in  sorrow  and  darkness. 
Thou  wert  there,  in  the  kingdom  of  peace  and  of  light  everlasting. 
Nelson  also  was  there  in  the  kingdom  of  peace,  though  his  calling 
While  upon  earth  he  dwelt,  was  to  war  and  the  work  of  destruction. 
Not  in  him  had  that  aweful  ministry  deaden'd,  or  weaken'd 
Quick  compassion,  and  feelings  that  raise  while  they  soften  our  nature. 
Wise  in  council,  and  steady  in  purpose,  and  rapid  in  action. 
Never  thought  of  self  from  the  course  of  his  duty  seduced  him. 
Never  doubt  of  the  issue  unworthily  warpt  his  intention. 
Long  shall  his  memory  live,  and  while  his  example  is  cherishM, 
From  the  Queen  of  the  Seas,  the  sceptre  shall  never  be  wrested. 


XL 
THE  YOUNG  SPIRITS. 


Ye  whom  I  leave  unnamed,  ye  other  Worthies  of  Britain, 

Lights  of  the  Georgian  age, ...  for  ye  are  many  and  noble. 

How  might  I  name  ye  all,  whom  I  saw  in  this  glorious  vision  ?  .  . . 

Pardon  ye  the  imperfect  tale  1    Yet  some  I  beheld  there. 

Whom  should  I  pretermit,  my  heart  might  rightly  upbraid  roe, 

That  its  tribute  of  honour,  poor  though  it  be,  was  withholden. 

Somewhat  apart  they  came,  in  fellowship  gathered  together. 

As  in  goodly  array  they  followed  the  train  of  the  Worthies. 

Chosen  spirits  were  these,  of  the  finest  elements  temper'd, 

And  embodied  on  earth  in  mortality's  purest  texture ; 

But  in  the  morning  of  hope,  in  the  blossom  of  virtue  and  genius, 

They  were  cut  down  by  death.    What  then, .  .  were  it  wise  to  lament  them, 

Seeing  the  mind  bears  with  it  its  wealth,  and  the  soul  its  affections  ? 

What  we  sow,  we  shall  reap ;  and  the  seeds  whereof  earth  is  not  worthy 

Strike  their  roots  in  a  kindlier  soil,  and  ripen  to  harvest. 

Here  were  the  gallant  youths  of  high  heroic  aspiring. 
Who,  so  fate  had  allowM,  with  the  martial  renown  of  their  coqntry 
Would  have  wedded  their  names,  for  perpetual  honour  united ; 
Strong  of  heart  and  of  mind,  but  in  undistinguishing  battle. 
Or  by  pestilence  stricken,  they  fell,  unknown  and  confounded 
With  the  common  dead.     Oh  I  many  arc  they  who  were  worthy. 
Under  the  Red  Cross  flag,  to  have  wielded  the  thunders  of  Britain. 
Making  her  justice  felt,  and  her  proper  power  upholding 
Upon  all  seas  and  shores,  wheresoever  her  rights  were  offended. 
Followers  of  Nelson's  path,  and  the  glorious  career  of  the  Wellesley. 
Many  are  they,  whose  bones  beneath  the  billows  have  whiten'd. 
Or  in  foreign  earth  they  have  moulder'd,  hastily  cover'd. 
In  some  wide  and  general  grave. 

Here  also  were  spirits 
To  have  guided,  like  Cecil  of  old,  the  councils  of  England ; 
Or,  like  Canning,  have  silenced  and  charmed  a  tumultuous  Senate, 
When  to  the  height  of  his  theme,  the  consummate  Orator  rising, 
Makes  our  Catilines  pale,  and  rejoices  the  friends  of  their  country. 
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others  came  in  that  goodly  hand  whom  henigner  fortune 
Led  into  pleasanter  ways  on  earth :  the  children  of  Science 
Some,  whose  unerring  pursuit  would,  but  for  death,  have  extended 
0*er  the  unknown  and  material,  Man's  intellectual  empire. 
Such  their  intuitive  power ;  like  Davy,  disarming  destruction 
When  it  moves  on  the  vapour ;  or  him,  who  discovering  the  secret 
Of  the  dark  and  ebullient  abyss,  with  the  Are  of  Vesuvius 
Arm*d  the  chemist's  hand  i :  well  then  might  Eleusinian  Ceres 
Yield  to  him,  fhnn  whom  the  seas  and  the  mountains  conceal'd  not 
Nature's  mystery,  hid  in  their  depths. 

Here  lost  in  their  promise 
And  prime,  were  the  children  of  Art,  who  should  else  have  dellver'd 
Works  and  undying  names  to  grateful  posterity's  keeping. 
Such  as  Haydon  will  leave  on  earth  ;  and  he  who,  returning 
Bich  in  praise  to  his  native  shores,  hath  left  a  remembrance 
Long  to  be  honour'd  and  loved  on  the  banks  of  Thames  and  of  Tiber ! 
So  may  America,  prixing  in  time  the  worth  she  possesses. 
Give  to  that  hand  tree  scope,  and  boast  hereafter  of  Allston. 

Here  too,  early  lost  and  deplored,  were  the  youths  whom  the  Muses 
Mark*d  fur  themselves  at  birUi,  and  with  dews  from  Castalia  sprinkled : 
Cbatterton  first,  (for  not  to  his  affectionate  spirit 
Could  the  act  of  madness  innate  for  guilt  be  accounted  : )  ^ 
Marvellous  boy,  whose  antique  songs  and  unhappy  story 
ShalU  by  gentle  hearts,  be  in  mournful  memory  cherish'd 
Long  as  thy  ancient  towers  endure,  and  the  rocks  of  St.  Vincent, 
Bristol !  my  birth-place  dear.    What  though  I  have  chosen  a  dwelling 
Far  away,  and  my  grave  shall  not  be  found  by  the  stranger 
Under  thy  sacred  care,  nathless  in  love  and  in  duty 
Still  am  I  bound  to  thee,  and  by  many  a  deep  recollection  I 
City  of  elder  days,  I  know  how  largely  I  owe  thee ; 
Nor  least  for  the  hope  and  the  strength  that  I  gather'd  in  boyhood. 
While  on  Chatterton  musing,  I  fancied  his  spirit  was  with  me 
In  the  haunts  which  he  loved  upon  earth.     'Twas  a  joy  in  my  vision 
When  I  beheld  his  face.  .  .  And  here  was  the  youth  of  Loch  Leven, 
Nipt,  like  an  April  flower,  that  opens  its  leaves  to  the  sunshine. 
While  the  breath  of  the  East  prevails.     And  Russell  and  Bampfylde, 
Bright  emanations  they !    And  the  Poet,  whose  songs  of  childhood 
Trent  and  the  groves  of  Clifton  heard ;  not  alone  by  the  Muses 
But  by  the  Virtues  loved,  his  soul  in  its  youthful  aspirings 
Sought  the  Holy  Hill,  and  his  thirst  was  for  Siloa's  waters. 
Was  I  deceived  by  desire,  or,  Henry,  indeed  did  thy  spirit 
Know  me,  and  meet  my  look,  and  smile  like  a  friend  at  the  meeting  ? 


xn. 

THE  MEETING. 

Lift  up  yuur  heads,  ye  Gates ;  and  yc  everlasting  Portals 
Be  ye  lift  up !    Behold  the  splendent  train  of  the  Worthies 
Halt ;  and  with  quicker  pace  a  happy  company  isMues 

1  Though  chemistry  is  one  of  the  subjects  of  which  I  am  i  quests.  But  in  the  case  of  Chatterton.  It  was  the  ma 
eontented  to  be  ignorant,  I  can  nereitheless  p«rcei?e  and  tion  of  an  hereditary  disease  There  was  a  madnrs' 
appreciate  the  real  genius  indicated  by  Dr.  Clarke's  discovery  i  family.  His  only  sister,  during  one  part  of  her  life,  va 


confinement. 
The  law  respecting  suicide  Is  a  most  barbarous  one 


in  the  art  of  fusion.  See  his  Treatise  upon  the  Oas  Blow- 
Pipe ;  or  the  account  of  It  In  the  Quarterly  Review,  No.  xlvL 
p.  466.  i  late  years  has  never  been  carried  into  efliect  without 

In  referring  to  the  Safety  Lamp  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  I  horror  and  diogtut.  It  might  be  a  salutary  rnartm' 
must  not  be  understood  as  representing  that  to  be  the  most  all  suicides  should  be  given  up  for  dIsafcCioQ.  Tlii 
important  of  his  many  and  great  discoveries.  No  praise  can  certainly  prevent  many  women  firom  committing  •«!(• 
add  to  his  deserved  celebrity.  j  and  possibly  might  In  time  be  tuetuH  to  phytMoiy. 

*  The  act  of  suicide  is  very  tu  tnm  being  so  certain  an  .  sulBclent  objection  to  it  is,  that  it  would  aggravate  tbr 
faidlcation  of  insanity  as  It  Is  osoally  considered  hy  our  in-  ;  of  afflicted  families. 
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Forth  Arom  the  Gate  of  Bliss :  the  Parents,  the  Children,  and  Consort, 
Come  to  welcome  in  Heaven  the  Son,  the  Father,  and  Hoshand  1 
Hour  of  perfect  Joy  that  o'erpajs  all  earthly  affliction ; 
Yea,  and  the  thought  whereof  snpporteth  the  soul  in  its  anguish ! 

There  came  Engtand*8  blossom  of  hope, . .  the  beautiful  Princess ; 
She  in  whose  wedded  bliss  all  hearts  n^joiced,  and  whose  death-bell, 
Heard  from  tower  to  tower  through  the  island,  carried  a  sorrow, 
Felt  by  all  like  a  private  grief,  which,  sleeping  or  waking, 
Will  not  be  shaken  away ;  but  possesses  the  soul  and  dbturbs  it 
There  was  our  late-lost  Queen,  the  nation's  example  of  virtue ; 
In  whose  presence  vice  was  not  seen,  nor  the  face  of  dishonour, 
Piure  In  heart,  and  spotless  in  Ilfr,  and  secret  in  bounty. 
Queen,  and  Mother,  and  Wife  unreproved. . .  The  gentle  Amelia  ^ 
Stretch'd  her  arms  to  her  fiither  there,  in  tenderness  shedding 
Tears,  such  as  Angels  weep.     That  hand  was  toward  him  extended 
Whose  last  pressure  he  could  not  bear,  when  merciful  Nature, 
As  o'er  her  dying  bed  he  bent  In  severest  anguish, 
Laid  on  his  senses  a  weight,  and  suspended  the  sorrow  for  ever. 
He  hath  recover*d  her  now :  all,  all  that  was  lost  is  restored  him ; . . 
Hour  of  peH)?ct  bliss  that  o*erpays  all  earthly  afBiclion  > 
They  are  met  where  Change  is  not  known,  nor  Sorrow,  nor  Parting. 
Death  b  subdued,  and  the  Grave,  which  conquers  all,  hath  been  conquer'd. 

When  I  beheld  them  meet,  the  desire  of  my  soul  overcame  me ; 
And  when  with  harp  and  voice  the  loud  hosannahs  of  welcome 
Fiird  the  rejoicing  sky,  as  the  happy  company  enter'd 
Through  the  everlasting  Gates ;  I,  too,  press'd  forward  to  enter : .  . . 
But  the  weight  of  the  body  withheld  me.    I  stoopt  to  the  fountain. 
Eager  to  drink  thereof,  and  to  put  away  all  that  was  earthly. 
Darkness  came  over  me  then  i^  the  chilling  touch  of  the  water. 
And  my  feet  methought  sunk,  and  I  fell  precipitate.     Starting, 
Then  I  awoke,  and  beheld  the  mountains  In  twilight  before  me. 
Dark  and  distinct ;  and  instead  of  the  rapturous  sound  of  hosannahs. 
Heard  the  bell  firom  the  tower,  toll  I  toll !  through  the  silence  of  evening. 


1  In  one  of  hit  few  intenrals  of  MUiitj,  after  the  death  of  this 
beloved  daughter,  the  late  King  gave  onlert,  that  a  monu- 
ment thouid  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  one  of  her  attend- 
antfl,  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  with  the  following  tnicriptioD : 

KingGsoRGB  III. 

caoied  to  be  interred  near  thU  plac* 

the  iwdj  of  Maky  Gascoignb, 

Serrant  to  the  Princesi  Amelia  ; 

and  this  stone 

to  be  inscribed  in  testimony  of  his  grateful 

sense 

of  the  faithful  services  and  attachment 

of  an  amiable  Young  Woman  to  his  beloved 

Daughter, 

whom  she  survived  only  three  months. 

She  died  19th  of  February,  1811. 

This  may  probably  be  considered  at  the  last  act  of  his  Ufb  { 
. .  a  very  afltectlng  one  it  is,  and  worthy  of  remembrance. 
Such  a  monument  is  more  honourable  to  the  King  lof  whom 
it  was  set  up,  than  if  he  had  erected  a  pyramid. 


SPECIMENS,  &c. 


Tbb  annexed  Spedmens  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney's  hexameters 
will  suiBeiently  erince  that  the  fisilure  oi  the  attempt  to  natu<> 
ralise  this  fine  measure  in  bis  days,  waa  owing  to  the  manner 
Id  which  the  attempt  was  made,  not  the  Bwasure  Itsell^ 


First  shall  fertile  grounds  net  yield  increase  of  a  good  seed ; 
First  the  rivers  shiill  cease  to  repay  their  floods  to  the  ocean . 
First  may  a  tnuty  greyhound  transfiMm  himself  to  a  tyger ; 
First  shiU]  vcrtue  be  vice,  and  beauty  be  counted  a  blemish  ; 
Ere  that  1  leave  with  song  of  praise  her  praise  to  solemnize. 
Her  pralae,  whence  to  the  world  all  praise  hath  his  only  be- 
ginning: 
But  yet  well  I  do  And  each  man  most  wise  in  his  own  case. 
None  can  speak  of  a  wound  with  skill,  if  he  have  not  a  wound 

felt :  [ment : 

Great  to  thee  my  state  seems,  thy  state  Is  blest  by  my  Judge- 
Aad  yet  neither  of  us  great  or  blest  deemeth  his  own  self. 
For  yet  (weigh  this,  alas  !)  great  is  not  great  to  the  greater. 
What  Judge  you  doCh  a  hillock  show,  by  the  lofty  Olympus  ? 
Such  my  minute  greatness  doth   seem   oompar'd  to  the 

greatest. 
When  Cedars  to  the  ground  fall  down  by  the  weight  of  ao 

Emmet, 
Or  when  a  rich  Rnbie's  price  be  the  worth  of  a  Walnut, 
Or  to  the  Sun  for  wonders  seem  small  sparks  of  a  candle ; 
Then  by  my  high  Cedar,  rich  Ruble,  and  only  shining  Sun, 
Vertues,  riches,  beauties  of  mine  shall  great  be  reputed. 
Oh,  no,  no,  worthy  Shepherd,  worth  can  nev^*  enter  a  title. 
Where  proofs  Justly  do  teach,  thus  matcht,  such  worth  to  be 

nought  worth ; 
Let  not  a  Puppet  abuse  thy  sprite,  Kings'  Crowns  do  not  help 

them 
From  the  cruel  headach,  nor  shoes  of  gold  do  the  gout  heal  t 
And  precious  Couches  full  oft  are  shak't  with  a  feaver. 
If  then  a  bodily  evil  in  a  bodily  gloie  be  not  hidden, 
Shall  such  morning  dews  be  an  ease  to  the  heat  of  a  lore's 
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SOUTHEY'S  WORKS. 


Sydney's  penUmeten  appear  eren  more  uncouth  than  hit 
hexameters,  as  more  unlike  their  model ;  for,  in  our  pronun- 
ciatiou.  the  Latin  pentameter  reads  as  if  it  ended  with  two 
trochees. 

Fortune,  Nature,  Love,  long  hare  contended  about  roe. 

Which  should  most  miseries  cast  on  a  worm  that  I  am. 
Fortune  thus  *gan  say,  misery  and  misfortune  is  all  one. 

And  of  misfortune,  fortune  hath  only  the  gift. 
With  strong  foes  on  land,  on  sea  with  contrary  tempests. 

Still  do  1  cross  this  wretch  what  so  he  taketh  in  hand. 
Tush,  tush,  said  Nature,  this  is  all  but  a  trifle,  a  man's  self 

Gives  haps  or  mishaps,  even  as  he  ordereth  his  heart. 
But  so  his  humor  I  frame,  in  a  mould  of  choler  adusted. 

That  the  delights  of  life  shall  be  to  him  dolorous. 
Love  smiled,  and  thus  said ;  What  joyn'd  to  desire  is  un- 
happy : 

But  if  ho  nought  do  desire,  what  can  Heraclitus  ail  ? 
None  but  I  work  by  desire  :  by  desire  have  I  kindled  in  his 
soul 

Infernal  agonies  into  a  beauty  divine : 
Where  thou  poor  Nature  left'st  all  thy  due  glory,  to  Fortune 

Her  vertue  is  soveraign.  Fortune  a  vassal  of  hers. 
Nature  abasht  went  back:  Fortune  blusht:  yet  she  replied 
thus : 

And  even  in  that  love  shall  I  reserve  him  a  spite. 
Thus,  thus,  alas  !  woful  by  Nature,  unhappy  by  Fortune  ; 

But  most  wretched  I  am,  now  love  wakes  my  desire. 

Sydney  has  also  given  examples  in  his  Arcadia  of  Anacre- 
ontic, Phaleucian,  Sapphic,  and  Asclepiad  verse,  all  written 
upon  the  same  erroneous  principle.  Those  persons  who  con- 
sider it  ridiculous  to  write  English  verses  upon  any  scheme  of 
Latin  versification,  may  perhaps  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
they  have  read,  as  blank  verse,  many  lines  which  are  perfect 
Sapphics  or  Fhaleucians.  Rowe's  tragedies  are  full  of  such 
lines. 


The  Censura  Literaria  supplies  me  with  two  choice  samples 
of  Stanihurst's  Virgil. 

"  Neere  Joynctlye  brayeth  with  ruflScrye  *  rumboled  ^tna : 
Soomtyme  owt  it  bolckethf  f^om  bulck  clouds  grimly  be- 

dimmed 
Like  fyerd  pitche  skorching,  or  flash  flame  sulphurus  heating : 
Flownce  to  the  stars  towring  the  fire  like  a  pellet  is  hurled, 
Ragd  rocks,  up  raking,  and  guts  of  mounten  yrcnted 
From  roote  up  be  jogleth :  stoans  hudgo  slag  |  molten  he 

rowseth, 
With  route  snort  grumbling  in  bottom  flash  furie  kindling. 
Men  say  that  Enceladus,  with  bolt  haulf  blasted,  here  bar- 
brought. 
Ding'd  \  with  this  squising  ll  and  massive  burden  of  iEtna, 
Which  pres    on   him  nailed,  from   broached  chimnys  stil 

heateth  ; 
As  oil  as  the  giant  his  broldl  syds  croompeled  altrctb. 
So   oft    Sicii   al   shivereth,  therewith    flaks  smoakye    be 
sparckled." 

"  T'ward  Sicil  is  seated,  to  the  welkin  loftily  peaking, 
A  soyi,  ycleapt  Liparcn,  from  whence  with  flounce  fury 

flinging, 
Stoans  and  burlye  bulets,  like  tampounds,  maynelye  be- 

towring. 
Under  is  a  kennel,  wheare  chymneys  fyrye  l)e  scorching 
Of  Cyclopan  tosters,  with  rent  rocks  chamferye  shardcd, 
Lowd  rub  a  dub  tabcring  with  frapping  rip  rap  of  £tna. 
In  the  den  are  drumming  gads  of  Steele,  parchfulye  sparckling. 
And  flam's  fierclyc  glowing,  from  fomace  flashye  be  whisking. 
Vulcan  his  hoate  fordgharth,  named  eke  thee  Vulcian  Island. 
Doun  from  the  hev'nlye  palace  travayled  the  flrye  God  hither. 


*  Ruffling  icemi  to  be  turbuUmt  noiM*.    A  rufflcT  wu  formerly  a  bolt- 
tcrous  tiullj. 


In  this  cave  the  rakebels  yr'ne  bars,   bigge   bukkcd  m 

ham  ring, 
Brontes  and  Steropes.  with  baerlyni  swartie  Pyrannoo. 
These  thre  nere  upbotching,  not  shapte,  but  partlye  wd  oa- 

ward, 
A  clapping  fier-bolt  (such  as  oft  with  rounce  robd  hMAt, 
Jove  to  the  ground  clattreth)  but  yeet  not  finnished  bolye. 
Three  showrs  wringlye  wrythen  glimmring,  and  fotcttil^  ' 

sowcing,  ' 

Thre  watrye  clowdi  shymring  to  the  craft  tbej  ranpini 

hiising,  I 

Three  wheru's  fierd  glystring,  with  aouth  winds  ruOmd 

huffling. 
Now  doe  they  rayse  gastly  lightnings,  now  gr islye  reboandtai|i 
Of  ruffe  raffe  roaring,  mens  harts  with  terror  agrysing. 
With  peale  meale  ramping,  with  thwick  thwack  stoidBfe 
thundering." 

SUnihurst's  Virgil  is  certainly  one  of  those  curiosities  ta 
our  literature  which  ought  to  be  reprinted.  TeC  notwith- 
standing the  almost  incredible  absurdity  of  this  vcrsiaB. 
Stanihurst  is  entitled  to  an  honourable  rvmembrance  for  d» 
part  which  he  contributed  to  Holinahed's  Collectioa  «f 
Chronicles.  None  of  our  Chroniclers  possessed  a  mind  hetta 
stored,  nor  an  intellect  more  perpetually  on  the  alert. 


Sydney,  who  failed  so  entirely  in  writing  hexam^CTs,  ha 
written  concerning  them  in  his  Defence  of  Poesie.  witli  fte 
good  sense  and  propriety  of  thought  by  which  that  baotiM 
treatise  is  distinguished.  Let  me  not  be  thought  to  disparifc 
this  admirable  mau  and  delightful  writer,  because  it  has  ben 
necessary  for  me  to  show  the  cause  of  his  failure  in  an  tftoapt 
wherein  I  have  now  followed  hira.  I  should  not  forgive  By- 
self  were  I  ever  to  mention  Sydney  without  an  expresstea  c/ 
reverence  and  love. 

"  Of  versifying,"  he  says,  "  there  are  two  sorti.  the  tm 
ancient,  the  other  modem :  the  ancient  marked  the  (piamitj 
of  each  syllable,  and,  according  to  that,  framed  his  verae;  ti>« 
modern,  observing  only  number,  with  some  regard  of  the  ac- 
cent ;  the  chief  life  of  it  standeth  in  that  like  sounding  <tf  the 
words  which  we  call  Rhyme.  Whether  of  these  be  the  mm 
excellent,  would  bear  many  speeches,  the  andent,  no  doott. 
more  fit  for  musick,  both  words  and  time  observing  qoantitT. 
and  more  fit  lively  to  express  divers  passions  by  the  lav  or 
lofty  sound  of  the  well-weighed  syllable.  The  Utter  Ulrm^ 
with  his  Rhyme  striketh  a  certain  musick  to  the  ear ;  aad,  is 
fine,  since  it  doth  delight,  though  by  another  way,  itobcaiacch 
the  same  purpose,  there  being  in  either  sweetness,  and  vot- 
ing in  neither  majesty.  Truly  the  English,  befoiv  aDywIpr 
language  I  know,  is  fit  for  both  sorU ;  for,  for  the  aodnt. 
the  Italian  is  so  full  of  vowels,  that  it  must  ever  be  rumbcrid 
with  elisions :  the  Dutch  so,  of  the  other  aide,  with  oooso' 
nants,  that  they  cannot  yield  the  sweet  sliding  fit  for  a  vem. 
The  French,  in  his  whole  language,  hath  not  one  word  that 
hath  his  accent  in  the  last  syllable,  saving  two,  called  Aue> 
penultima ;  and  little  more  hath  the  Spanish,  and  tbefefbic 
very  gracelessly  may  they  use  Dactyls  j  the  English  is  i^ 
Ject  to  none  of  these  defecU.  Now  for  Rhyme,  thoi^  we  io 
not  observe  quantity,  yet  we  observe  the  accent  very  pre- 
cisely,  which  other  languages  either  cannot  do,  or  will  act  ds 
•o  absolutely. 

"  That  Caesura,  or  breathing-place,  in  the  midrt  of  the 
verse,  neither  Italian  nor  Spanish  have  ;  the  French  and  wt 
nevy  almost  fail  oC  Lastly,  the  very  Rhyme  itidf  the 
Italian  cannot  put  in  the  last  syllable,  by  the  French  nawd 
the  Masculine  Rhyme,  but  still  in  the  next  to  the  last,  »bick 
the  French  call  the  Female,  or  the  next  before  that.  »hkh 
the  lulian  call  Sdrucciola:  the  example  of  the  Umaer  ii 
Buono  Suono;  of  the  Sdrucciola,  is  Femhia  Semlna.    Tbe 


t  To  bolck  or  liokc,  u  rnrfart. 

f  Daah'd  down.  |  Squcning. 


t  Slag  k  the  dm*  «r  trot 
i  '.  e.  Broilad  sidn 
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French,  on  the  other  tide,  hath  both  the  male,  as  Bon  Son ; 
and  the  Female,  as  Flaise,  Taise,  but  the  Sdrucdola  he  hath 
not,  where  the  EnxHsh  hath  all  three,  as  Due,  True,  Father, 
leather.  Motion,  Potion,  with  much  more,  which  might  be 
■aid,  but  that  already  I  find  the  trifling  of  this  discourse  Is  too 
much  enlarged." 


The  French  attempted  to  introduce  the  ancient  metres 
some  years  before  the  trial  was  made  in  England.  Fasquier 
■ays,  that  Estienne  JodcUe  led  the  way  in  the  year  1553,  by 
this  distich  upon  the  poems  of  Olivier  de  Maigny,  **  loquel," 
be  adds,  "  est  vrayement  une  petit  chef-d'ceuvre." 

**  Phoebus,  Amour,  Cypris,  Teut  sAuver,  nourrir  et  omer 
Ton  vers  et  chef  d'umbre,  de  flamme,  de  fleurs." 

Fasquier  himself,  three  years  afterwards,  at  the  solicitation 
of  a  friend,  produced  the  following  **  essay  de  plus  longue 
haleine :  '*— 

"  Rien  nc  me  plaist  sinon  de  te  chanter,  et  senrir  et  omer ; 

Kien  ne  te  plaist  mon  bien,  rien  ne  te  plaist  que  mamort. 
Plus  je  requiers,  et  plus  je  me  tiens  seur  d'estre  refuse, 

Et  ce  refus  pourtant  point  ne  me  semble  refus. 
O  trompeurs  attraicts,  desir  ardent,  prompte  Tolont£, 

Espoir,  non  espoir,  ains  miserable  pipeur. 
Discours  mensongers,  trahistreux  oell,  aspre  cruaut6. 

Qui  me  ruine  le  corps,  qui  me  mine  le  coeur. 
Fourquoy  tant  de  faTeurs  font  les  Qeux  mis  i  Tabaudon, 

Ou  pourquoy  dans  moy  si  vlolente  ftireur  ? 
Si  Taine  est  ma  fureur,  si  vain  est  tout  ce  que  des  deux 

Tu  tiens,  s'en  toy  gist  cette  cmelle  rlgeur : 
Dieux  patrons  de  I'amour  baimisses  d'elle  la  beauts, 

Ou  bien  I'accouplex  d'une  aimable  pitl6 ; 
Ou  si  dans  le  miel  tous  meslex  un  Tenemcux  fiel, 

Veuillei  Dieux  que  Tamour  r'entre  dedans  le  Chaos : 
Commandez,  que  le  froid,  Teau,  I'Esti,  I'humide,  I'ardeur : 

Brief  que  ce  tout  par  tout  tende  i  I'abisme  de  tous. 
Four  finir  ma  douleur,  pour  finir  cette  cruaut€. 

Qui  me  ruine  le  corps,  qui  me  ruine  le  coeur. 
Non  helas  que  ce  rond  soit  tout  un  sans  se  rechanger, 

Mais  que  ma  Sourde  se  change,  ou  de  face,  ou  de  Gsfons ; 
Mais  que  ma  Sourde  se  change,  et  plus  douce  escoute  les 
Toix, 

Voix  que  je  seme  criant,  voix  que  Je  seme,  riant. 
Et  que  le  feu  du  froid  desormais  pulsse  trlompher, 

Et  que  le  flroid  au  feu  perdo  sa  lente  vigeur : 
Ainsi  s'assopira  mon  tourment,  et  la  cmaut6 
Qui  me  ruine  le  corps,  qui  me  ruine  le  coeur." 

**  Je  ne  dy  pas,*'  says  the  author,  "que  ces  yers  solent  de 
quelque  valeur,  aussi  ne  les  mets-je  icy  sur  la  monstre  en 
Intention  qu'on  les  troure  tels ;  mais  bien  estime-Je  qu'ils 
sont  autant  fluldes  que  les  Latins,  et  i  tant  Teux-Je  que 
I'on  pense  nostre  vulgaire  estre  aucunement  capable  de 
ce  subject."  Pasquier's  verses  were  not  published  till  many 
years  after  they  were  written ;  and  in  the  meantime  Jean 
Antoine  de  Baif  made  the  attempt  upon  a  larger  scale, . . 
**  Toutcsfois,"  says  Fasquier,  "  en  ce  subject  si  mauvais 


parrain  que  non  seulement  il  ne  fut  suivy  d*aucun,  mais  au 
contraire  descouragea  un  chacun  de  s'y  employer.  D*au- 
tant  que  tout  ce  qu*il  en  fit  estoit  tant  despourvpu  de  ceUe 
naifvetd  qui  doit  accompagner  nos  ceuvres,  qu'aussi  tost 
que  cette  siennc  poesie  voit  la  lumiere,  elle  mourut  comme 
un  avorton."  The  Abbe  Goi^ct,  therefore,  had  no  reason  to 
represent  this  attempt  as  a  proof  of  the  bad  taste  of  the  age : 
the  bad  taste  of  an  age  is  proved,  when  vicioiu  compositions 
are  applauded,  not  when  they  are  unsuccessful.  Jeane  An- 
toine de  Baif  is  the  writer  of  whom  Cardinal  du  Perron 
said,  *'  qu'il  6tolt  bon  homme,  mais  qu*U  ^toit  m£chaut  poeto 
Frangois." 


I  subjoin  a  specimen  of  Spanish  hexameters,  f^om  an 
Eclogue  by  D.  Esteban  de  Villegas,  a  poet  of  great  and  de- 
served estimation  in  his  own  country. 

**  Liddas  y  Coridon,  Corldon  el  amante  de  Fills, 
Pastor  el  uno  de  Cabras.  el  otro  de  blancas  Ovejas, 
Ambos  k  dos  tleraos,  mosos  ambos.  Arcades  ambos, 
Viendo  que  los  rayos  del  Sol  fatigaban  al  Orbe, 

Y  que  vlbrando  fuego  fer6s  la  Canicula  ladra, 
Al  puro  crista],  que  cria  la  fuente  sonora, 
Uevados  del  s^n  alegre  de  su  blando  susurro. 
Las  plantas  reloces  mueven,  los  pasos  animan, 

Y  al  tronco  de  uu  verde  enebro  se  sientan  amigos. 

**  Td,  que  los  erguidos  sobrep^jas  dd  hondo  Timavo 
Fefloues.  generoso  Duque,  con  tu  indita  flrente. 
Si  acaso  tocire  el  eco  de  mi  rikstica  avena 
Tus  sienes,  si  acaso  Uega  &  tu  fertil  abono. 
Francisco,  del  acento  mio  la  sonora  Talla, 
Oye  pio.  responde  grato,  censura  severo : 
No  menos  al  caro  hermano  generoso  retratas, 
Que  al  tronco  pmdente  sigues.  generoso  naciste 
Heroe,  que  guarde  d  Cielo  dilaundo  tus  afios : 
Liddas  y  Coridon,  Coridon  el  amante  de  Fills, 
Fastores,  las  Musas  aman,  recrearte  desean  : 
Tu,  cuerdo,  perdona  entretanto  la  birbara  Musa, 
Que  presto,  inspirando  Pean  con  amigo  Cotumo, 
En  trompa,  que  al  Olimpo  liegue  por  d  Abrego  suelta, 
Tu  foma  llevarin  los  ecos  del  Ganges  al  Istro, 

Y  luego,  tordendo  el  vuelo,  del  AquUo  al  Austra" 

It  is  admitted  by  the  Spaniards,  that  the  fitness  of  thdr 
language  for  the  hexameter  has  been  esUblished  by  Villegas ; 
his  success,  however,  did  not  induce  other  poeU  to  follow  the 
example.  I  know  not  whom  it  was  that  he  followed,  for  he 
was  not  the  first  to  make  the  attempt.  Ndther  do  I  know 
whether  it  was  ever  made  in  Portuguese,  except  in  some 
verses  upon  St.  Ursula  and  the  Eleven  Thousand  Virgins, 
which  are  Latin  as  well  as  Portuguese,  and  were  written  as  a 
whimsical  proof  of  the  afllnity  of  the  two  languages.  I  have 
met  with  no  specimens  in  Italian.  The  complete  success  of 
the  metre  in  Germany  is  well  known.  The  Bohemians  have 
leamt  the  tune,  and  have,  like  their  neighbours,  a  translation 
of  the  Iliad  in  the  measure  of  the  original.  This  I  leara  acci- 
dentally from  a  Bohemian  grammar ;  which  shows  me  also, 
that  the  Bohemians  make  a  dactyl  of  Achilles,  probably  be- 
cause they  pronounce  the  x  with  a  strong  aspirate. 
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Abel  SHurrLBBorroM,  hit  Amatory 
Poems,  114. 

Aberfraw,  the  Palace  of  Gwynedd, 
314. 

Ablutions,  funeral,  singular  origin  as- 
scribed  to  the  practice,  318. 

Abmelec,  or  eater  of  locukts  and  grass- 
hoppers, a  particular  account  of  this 
singular  bird,  241. 

Abolition  of  slavery,  celebration  of  the, 
755. 

Accuser,  The,  778. 

Adides,  the,  of  the  Romans,  particulars 
concerning,  391. 

Ad,  the  Tribe  of,  some  interesting  par- 
ticulars of  their  settlement  in  Al-ah- 
Uf,  316.  Their  lapse  into  idolatry, 
316.  Their  pilgrimage  to  Hegias 
(now  Mecca),  816.    lU  results,  216. 

Adair,  his  account  of  the  ftmeral  of  a 
Mosqueto  Indian,  333. 

Adam  and  Eve,  curious  tradition  con- 
cerning them  and  their  immediate 
descendants  after  the  Fall,  318.  The 
body  of  Adam  said  to  have  been  taken 
by  Noah  into  the  ark  with  him,  218. 

Adosinda,  645. 

Afflighem,  Abbey  of,  destroyed  during 
the  French  Revolution,  733. 

AiVeet,  one  of  the  evil  genii,  description 
of,  310. 

AfHca,  To  the  Genius  of,  100. 

Agatha  and  King  Charlemain,  435. 

Age  and  Youth,  123. 

Aglncourt,  consequences  of  the  victory 
at.  15.  Conduct  of  the  English  sol- 
diery at  the  battle  of,  G9. 

Agincourt,  Henry  of,  description  of  his 
funeral,  19. 

Agnes  Sorel,  mistress  to  Charles  the 
Seventh  of  France,  anecdote  of,  23. 
Particulars  of  her  history,  her  last 
illness,  and  death,  61 . 

Agnes,  St.,  her  remarkable  exclamation 
at  the  stake,  27.  Curious  legend  pre- 
served of  this  saint  in  Cornwall,  27. 
One  of  the  saints  especially  reve- 
renced  by  Joan  of  Arc,  27. 

Aignan,  St.,  the  tutelary  saint  of  Or- 
leans, 37. 

AI-ahkAf,  or  Winding  Sands,  the  first 
settlement  of  the  Tribe  of  Ad,  216. 

"Alas  for  the  oak  of  our  fkthers,  that 
stood,"  123. 

Alderman's  Funeral,  The,  an  Eclogue, 
159. 

Alentejo,  Llnea  written  in,  122. 

Alexander  I.,  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias,  Ode  to,  195. 

Alexander  the  Great,  Persian  story  of 
his  visit  to  the  cave  in  the  mountain 


of  Kaf  in  search  of  the  water  of  im- 
mortality, 43. 

Alphonso,  660. 

Algernon  Sidney,  Epitaph  on,  171. 

I  Algiers,  Battle  of.  an  Ode,  198 
'  Alhambra,  description  of  the  cabinet  of 
the,  85. 

Allan  Cunningham,  Epistle  to,  309. 

All  for  Love ;  or  a  Sinner  well  saved, 
616. 
j  All-knowing  Bird,  the,  carious  particu- 
lars respecting,  308, 304. 

Almanior,  the  Victorious,  founder  of 
the  city  of  Bagdad,  some  particulars 
respecting  him,  254. 

Amalahta,  365. 

Amatory  Poemi  of  Abel  ShuiBebottom, 
114. 

Ambition,  743. 

America,  Ode  written  during  the  War 
with,  in  1814.  192. 

American  Indians,  Songs  of  the,  133— 
134. 

Americans,  native,  splendour  of  aome 
of  their  ancient  cities,  327. 

Amphilocbius,  Bishop  of  Iconium,  ex- 
tracU  from  his  Life  of  St.  Basil. 
514. 

Ampulla,  Legend  of  the,  35. 

AmreeU,  The,  632. 

Amreeta,  the  water  of  immortality,  the 
Hindoo  Able  of  its  production  by 
churning  the  sea  with  a  mountain, 
624. 

"  And  I  was  once  like  this !  that  glow- 
ing cheek,"  137. 

Andrew  Marvel,  his  description  of  the 
coracle,  349. 

"  And  they  have  drowned  thee,  then,  at 
last,  poor  Phillis  I "  137. 

**And  wherefOTe  do  the  poor  com- 
plain ?  "  130. 

"And  wouldst  thou  §etk  the  low 
abode,"  118. 

Animadversions  on  works  of  an  immo- 
ral tendency,  769. 

Anjou,  Mary  of,  queen  of  France,  her 
counsel  to  her  husband,  Charles  VII., 
the  means  of  saving  the  kingdom,  33. 

Anointing,  royal,  curious  opinion  re- 
specting, by  Robert  Groasetest,  Bi- 
shop of  Lincoln,  35.  Great  veneration 
of  the  French  for  the  oil  used  In  the 
coronation  of  their  kings,  75. 

Antidius,  St.,  the  Pope,  and  the  Devil, 
BalUuloi;451. 

Arabian  Tales,  The,  remarks  upon,  in 
connection  with  Ferduai  and  Oriental 
literature,  116. 

Arabian  sainU,  their  habiutions  always 
near  the  sanctuary  or  tomb  of  their 
ancestors  — the  reasons  for  this  cus- 
tOQi,  361. 


Arabians,  their  mode  of  divldiag  (fee 

twenty-four  hours,  830. 
Arabs,  their  aingulAt  manner  of  tsU^ 

food,  329.     Their  groaa  tupenxkkm. 

261. 
Araf,  a  place  between  the  Hcavn  sad 

the  Hell  of  the  Mahommedans,  311 
Ararat,  Mount,  monkish  table  rriadfc 

to  the  relica  of  the    Ark  of  Kwh. 


\ 


Araucans,  Song  of  the,  durteg  a  Tkoa- 

deratorm.  133. 
Arbalist,  the,  some  parttculars  eoncerB* 

ing,  56. 
Archbishop  of  Cantertxinr,  his  rcpk  t» 

the  propotitions  of  tb«  Archbisbaf  of 

Bourges  on  the  subject  of  llewy  ite 

Fifth's  claim  to  the  crown  of  Fraaec; 

62L 
Arc,  Joan  o£    See  "  Joan  of  Arc.* 
"  Argalus  and  Parthenia  "  of  Quatlcs. 

extract  from,  730. 
Arius  and  Arianism,  630. 
Ark,  Holy,  of  the  Camara  Santa,  parti- 
cular description  oC  662. 
Armada,  The  SpanUh,  138. 
Armet.  or  chapelle  d«  for,  the.  dcsoip* 

tion  of,  66. 
Armour,  remarks  on  the  ancient  rtgala* 

tions  relating  to  diflbreot  kinds  oC4L 
Army,  eflSsctive  discipline  of  aa,  it^ 

marks  upon,  743. 
Arrabida,  The  Convent  of.  Linos  wrllfa 

after  visiting,  137. 
Arrival  of  the  Gods,  The.  380. 
Arrows,  divination  by,  fortridden  la  tte 

Mahommedans,  238. 
Arrows  of  the  Omen,  account  of  fhm 

employed  by  the  Tlaxaltecaa.  311. 
Arrows,  poisoned,  general  useoC  amoac 

the  Indians  and  others,  S7X 
Artificial  islands,  common  in  China  ni 

Mexico,  386. 
**  Asiatic  Researches,**  extracts  tnm, 

illustrative  of  the  Hindoo  aytbolegr. 

653.  666.  670.  572.  577.  678.  M&  ISi. 

603.  604.  611,  613.  633.  6SS. 
Auueton,  Sir  John,  a  Scotch  kaiglt. 

account  of  a  surprlstng  feat 

by  him,  48. 
"  As  thus  I  sUnd  beside  the  ■ 

stream,**  107. 
Astrology,  the  OrientallsU  gnally 

dieted  to  this  science,  396. 

consequences  resoltii^  firom  It  91- 
Astronomy,  Translation  of  a  Grsck  Odt 

on,  136. 
Asturias,  curloos  aceoont  of  the  rsKcs 

deposited  In,  by  Urban,  Archbisbopsf 

Toledo,  691. 
Aswamedka.  the,  or  sacrifice  of  a  ban, 

curious  account  of,  671. 
"  At  length  hath  Scotland  sesB,**SBI. 
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Attila,  ilgns  said  to  have  preceded  and 

announced  hi*  ware,  633. 
Aullay,  an  Imaginary  monster  of  the 

Hindoos,  603. 
Austerities,  rigour  and  continuance  of 

those  practised  by  the  Hindoo  fana- 
tics almost  incredible,  563. 
Autumn,  Lines  on,  139. 
Autumn,  view  of  the  scene  of  war  in, 

reflections  on,  739. 
Awakening,  The.  774. 
**  A  well  there  Is  in  the  West  Country," 

448. 
**  A  wrinkled,  crabbed  man  they  picture 

thee,"  109. 
Aymeric,  Count,  and  Garci  Ferrandei, 

441. 
Airael,  the  Angel  of  Death,  223. 
Aztlan,  The  Return  to,  359. 

B. 

Bab  al  Jehennan.  or  Hell-gate,  a  name 
given  by  the  Moors  and  Arabs  to  the 
bitumen  springs  at  Ait,  258. 

Babel,  Tower  of,  tome  particulars  con- 
cerning, Vi6. 

Babylon,  ruins  of,  256. 

Bachelors,  the  three  holy,  of  the  Isle  of 
BriUin.  376. 

Balance  of  the  Dead,  the,  an  article  of 
belief  in  most  ancient  creeds,  299. 
Mahommed  borrowed  it  from  the 
Persians,  299.  Use  made  of  It  by  the 
monks,  30a 

Baldred,  St.,  the  Confessor,  376. 

Ballad  of  Old  PouUer's  Mare,"  218. 

Ballad  of  St.  Antldius,  the  Pope,  and 
the  Devil,  450. 

Ballads  and  Metrical  Tales,  417-^79. 

Balsam  tree,  fables  of,  288. 

Baly,  the  city  of,  600. 

Baly,  the  Giant,  mythological  fables  of, 
600. 

Bamboo  houses  of  the  Bast,  description 
of,  593. 

Banner  and  pennon,  the,  some  partlcu- 
lacs  illustrative  of  their  signification, 
70. 

Banquo,  The  Race  of,  122. 

Banyan  tree,  the,  description  of,  592. 

Bardic  system,  curious  extract  from  the 
"Triads  of  Bardism,"  318.  See 
"  Triads  of  Bardism." 

Bards,  regulations  to  which  they  were 
bound  to  submit,  341. 

Bards,  the  rival,  and  their  lays,  88. 

Bards,  The  Three  of  the  Ruddy  Spear, 
877. 

Bardsey,  the  Holy  Islet,  347. 

Barnes,  his  account  of  the  mode  of  mar- 
shalling bowmen,  14.  He  attributes 
the  victory  at  Polctlers  chiefly  to  the 
archers,  14.  His  notice  of  the  magna- 
nimous conduct  of  Edward  the  Black 
Prince  at  the  siege  of  Rouen,  18.  His 
glowing  description  of  the  appear- 
ance of  two  contending  armies  drawn 
up  In  battle  array,  70. 

Bartholomew's  Day,  SL,  129. 

Basil,  St.,  extract  from  the  Life  of,  by 
Amphilochius,  Bishop  of  Iconium, 
614.  Remarkable  Instance  of  his 
power  In  prayer,  528.  Miracles  re- 
corded to  have  been  performed  by 
him,  534. 


Baths,  the  Enchanted,  263. 

Bath,  the,  forbidden  to  the  Moriscoes 
in  Spain,  230. 

Battle  of  Algiers,  an  Ode,  198. 

Battle  of  Blenheim,  The,  449. 

Battle  of  Keirog,  316. 

Battle  of  Pultowa,  The,  124. 

Battle,  The,  330.  391. 

Bayle,  or  lists,  some  account  of,  47. 

Basaars  of  Persia,  255. 

Beads,  their  use  In  the  devotions  of  the 
Mussulmans,  258. 

Bear,  The  Dancing,  163. 

Beatification.  The,  779. 

Beaumont  and  Fle^her,  extract  fW>m 
-  The  Mad  Lover,"  39. 

BeautlAil  Isle,  The,  353. 

Beauty,  a  Welsh,  description  of,  fhim 
one  of  their  original  Chronicles,  365. 

Beaver,  the,  partlcuhtfs  of  tl^e  last  of  the 
race  in  England  and  Wales,  345. 

Bedford,  Grosvenor  Charles,  dedication 
to  him  of  *'  Roderick,  the  last  of  the 
Ooths,"  638. 

Bedouins,  the,  less  superstitious  than 
the  Turks,  239.  Their  general  po- 
verty, 236.  Their  mode  of  baking 
bread,  236.  Their  tents,  description 
of.  237.  Their  head-dress,  237.  Their 
music,  238.    Their  literature,  2S8. 

Bee,  To  a,  I26L 

Begulnes,  the,  notice  of  their  establish- 
at  Ghent,  732. 

Be]us,  Temple  of,  some  particulars  re- 
specting. 256. 

"Berkeley,  Old  Woman  of;"— this 
story  receives  confirmation  from  the 
Dialogues  of  St.  Gregory,  233.  The 
Ballad,  454. 

Bemardes,  DIogo,  character  of  his 
poetry,  647. 

"  Beware  a  speedy  (Hend,  th*  Arabian 
said,"  108. 

"  Bhagvat  Geeta,"  the,  curious  extract 
from,  relative  to  the  incorruptible  na- 
ture of  the  soul  of  man,  553.  The 
relative  condition  of  the  good  and  the 
bad  after  death.  563.  Concerning  the 
Hindoo  Gods,  563.  Character  of  the 
great  First  Cause,  612. 

Bllderdljk,  his  Poem  relative  to  the 
Author,  212. 

Bird  of  Paradise,  305. 

Birth-day  of  the  world,  fable  of,  308. 

Bishop  Bruno,  448. 

Bishop,  a  wicked,  God's  Judgment  on, 
428. 

Black  Prince,  the,  anecdote  of,  II. 

Blenheim,  The  Battle  of,  449. 

Blessed,  Island  of  the,  description  of, 
499. 

Blood,  human,  drank  by  the  Florida 
Indians,  and  formerly  by  the  Irish, 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  382. 

Boiling  Well,  near  Bristol,  some  parti- 
culars of,  805. 

Bones  of  the  dead,  great  respect  paid  to, 
among  the  Indians — curious  instance 
of,  333.  , 

Botany  Bay  Eclogues,  I03--107. 

Bourges,  Archbishop  of.  makes  oflfars 
of  peace  to  Henry  V.,  62. 

Bouthelller,  Governor  of  Rouen,  no- 
tice of,  18. 

Bowles,  Caroline,  Lines  addressed  to, 
by  the  Author,  514. 


Brainerd,  David,  the  American  mis- 
sionary to  the  Indians,  extracts  fhim 
his  Journal,  364, 365. 

Bramins,  their  sacerdotal  garments  de- 
scribed, 600. 

Brasen  heads,  monstrous  notions  en- 
tertained concerning  them,  297.  Cu- 
rious extract,  on  this  subject,  f^om 
Davies*s  "  History  of  Magic,"  298. 

Bridges  of  the  Arabs,  common  to  build 
rooms  in  them,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  travellers,  268. 

Brienstone,  in  Dorsetshire,  odd  tenure 
on  which  this  place  was  formerly  held, 
317. 

"  Bright  on  the  mounUln's  heathy 
slope,"  420. 

Britain,  two  of  its  cognomens  derived 
from  iU  hills,  321. 

Brooke,  Lord,  extracts  from  his  Poem 
entitled  "A  Treatise  of  Wars,"  751, 
752. 

"  Brother,  thou  wert  strong  In  youth," 
132. 

Brough  Bells,  465.  Some  particulars 
of  the  church,  466. 

Bruce,  fate  of  his  heart,  which  had  been 
committed  to  Douglas  to  bear  to  Je- 
rusalem,  52. 

"  Brace,  The,"  extract  from,  389. 

Bruges,  notices  of  the  remains  of  its 
ancient  grandeur,  731 . 

Brono,  Bishop,  448. 

Bnmswick,  the  Duke  of,  tribute  to  his 
bravery  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  74 1 . 

Brussels,  733.  Memorials  and  trophies 
of  war  at,  734. 

"  Buccaneers,  History  of  the,"  remark- 
able instance  of  prophecy  occasioning 
Its  own  fulfilment,  300. 

Buffalo,  the,  iu  peculiar  hablu  de- 
scribed, 576. 

Buchanan,  Dr.  Claudius,  extracts  fW>m 
his  "  Asiatic  Researches,"  illustrative 
of  Hindoo  worship  and  manners,  576, 
577.  593.  596,  597. 

Buonaparte,  Ode  written  during  the 
Negotiations  with,  iu  January,  1814, 
191. 

Buonaparte,  part  of  an  Arabic  poem 
in  praise  of,  753.  His  great  crimi- 
nality, 753. 

Buonaparte,  probable  efllsct  upon  the 
world  of  the  success  of  his  ambitious 
designs,  727.  Singular  notion  enter- 
tained on  the  Continent  of  the  policy 
of  England  towards  him.  742. 

Burgundian  Insurrection  in  Paris,  22. 

Burney's  "  History  of  Music,"  extract 
from,  respecting  the  use  of  the  viol  in 
France,  37. 

Burrard,  Paul,  Lines  to  the  memory  of, 
174. 

Busaco,  Convent  of,  memorable  In  the 
military  as  well  as  monastic  history 
of  Portugal,  184.  Extracts  from  Dona 
Bernarda  Ferreira's  poem  upon  this 
venerable  place,  18^ 

C. 

Cabinet  of  the  Albambra,  description 

of,  85. 
Cadwallon,  319. 
Canarian  operation,  supposed  earliest 

fact  comiected  with,  304. 
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Caledonian  Canal,  Inscriptioni  for  the, 
180, 181. 

Camara  Santa,  the.  a  particular  history 
and  description  of,  GDI.  Arc. 

Catnel  of  the  RiTcr.    See  Pelican. 

Carael,  the,  attachment  of  the  Arabs  to, 
^18.  Difference  in  its  treatment  in 
hot  countries  and  cold,  249.  Parti- 
culars illustrative  of  its  natural  his- 
tory, 2S0. 

Canary  Islands,  extract  from  Glas's 
History  of,  fi68. 

Canons,  ecclesiastical,  particulars  of 
those  of  the  Council  of  I^aodicea  re- 
lating to  the  sacerdotal  garments, 
694. 

Canterbury,  Archbishop  of,  his  reply  to 
the  propositions  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Rourges,  on  the  subject  of  Henry  the 
Fiflh's  claim  to  the  French  crown,  62. 

Capture,  The,  383. 

Caradoc  and  Sencna,  406. 

Carbuncle,  fabulous  account  of  its  won- 
derful proi>ertie8,  220. 

Cardinal  Urvino,  the,  16. 

Carlos  the  Second  of  Spain,  some  par- 
ticulars concerning.  735. 

Carmen  Nuptials,  756. 

Carmen  Triumphalb,  184—190. 

Carmina  Aulica,  written  in  1814,  on  the 
Arrival  of  tiie  Allied  Sovereigns  in 
England,  194. 

Carpets,  great  splendour  of  those  used 
by  the  Persians,  266. 

Carol,  Christmas,  a  curious  one  pre- 
served in  Ritson's  **  Collection  of 
Ancient  Songs,"  72. 

Casbin,  the  Grapes  of,  described,  967. 

Castle  of  Ilomoranlin,  singular  mode  of 
attack  upon,  by  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,'  60. 

Casyapa,  561 . 

Cataia  of  the  Romans,  description  of, 
392. 

Catapulta,  the  ancient,  some  notices  of, 
47. 

Cataract  of  Lodore,  The,  164. 

Cedars  of  Lebanon,  strange  account  of, 
by  De  la  Roque,  294. 

Cemeteries,  Mahommedan,  commonly 
planted  with  cypress  trees,  292. 

'*  Censuria  Literaria,"  the,  extracts 
from,  786. 

Century,  Close  of  the.  410. 

Ceremonies,  religious,  usually  preceded 
all  settled  engagements  in  battle  in 
the  15th  century,  69. 

Chair,  St.  Michael's,  431. 

Chamber  of  the  Tomb ;  some  particu- 
lars of  the  places  of  sepulture  of  the 
Persians,  276. 

Chamberlayne,  William,  extract  from 
his  "  Pharonida,"  with  remarks,  79. 

Champion,  origin  of  the  term,  187. 

Chapel  Bell,  The,  119. 

Charlemagne,  ridiculous  monkish  tale 
respecting  him,  300. 

Charles  the  Bold,  account  of  the  sin- 
gular preservation  of  his  monument, 
and  that  of  his  daughter,  731. 

Charies  the  First,  his  conduct  at  the 
place  of  execution,  781 . 

Charles  the  Seventh  of  France,  his  de- 
spair of  maintaining  Orleans  against 
the  be*iogers,  23.  He  is  encouraged 
by  his  Queen,  Biary  of  Ai^ou,  23. 


\ 


Charlotte,  Queen,  Ode  on  the  Death  of, 
199. 

Charlotte,  Her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess,  Dedication  to  her  of  the 
"Lay  of  the  Laureate,"  756.  Funeral 
Song  for."  766. 

Charming  of  serpents,  extracts  and  re- 
marks connected  with  this  sut^ect, 
286. 

Chase,  the,  predilection  of  the  kings  of 
Persia  for.  9BA. 

Chatham,  Our  Lady  of,  superttitlouc 
tradition  concerning  her,  ^3. 

"Cheerful  on  this  holiday,"— a  Song 
from  Wat  Tyler,  91. 

Chicasaw  Indians,  interesting  dialogue 
between  John  Wesley  and  some  of 
them,  335. 

Chiddcr  and  Ellas,  Persian  fable  of, 
with  remarks,  43. 

Chikkasah.  The  Old.  to  his  Grandson, 
134. 

Children,  heathen  practices  with  regard 
to,  493. 

Christian  world,  Its  condition  described 
at  the  commeucement  of  the  Saracen 
conquests,  633. 

Christening,  Queen  Mary's,  467. 

Christianity,  the  only  source  of  true 
greatness,  746. 

Christians  and  Saracens,  curious  de- 
scription of  a  battle  between,  717. 

Christmas  Carol,  a  curious  one,  7% 

Christmas  Day,  Lines  written  on,  136. 

"Chronicles  of  King  Don  Rodrigo." 
account  of  a  splendid  war-chariot, 
extracted  Arora,  634. 

Church,  authority  of  the.  Monkish  ad- 
vocacy of,  28. 

City  of  Peace,  The,  254. 

Cities,  Oriental,  corresponding  features 
to  be  found  in  all,  354. 

Civil  war.  diff'erence  of  the  mode  of  con- 
duct, in  England  and  In  France,  11. 

Clarendon,  Hugh,  some  particulars 
from  his  "  History  of  England,"  re- 
specting the  siege  of  Rouen.  1& 

Clarkson.  tribute  to  his  memory,  In 
connection  with  the  aboUtioa  of 
slavery.  756. 

Cleanliness,  some  obsenratlons  upon.  In 
connection  with  knighthood,  674. 

"  Clear  shone  the  moon,  the  gale  was 
fA\r,"  128. 

Clemency  always  allied  to  true  great- 
ness, ironically  instanced  in  the  con- 
duct of  Titus  Vespasian  at  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem,  83. 

Clouds,  red,  supposed  by  the  American 
Indians  to  be  the  blood  of  the  brave, 
who  have  fallen  In  battle,  369. 

Coatel,  386.    Death  of,  402. 

Coatlantona,  mother  of  Mexitll,  made 
immortal  for  the  sake  of  her  son, 
381. 

Cock  and  a  Hen,  Legend  of,  536. 

Coflbe  plant,  the,  notices  of,  995. 

Coins,  Gothic,  some  curious  particulars 

descriptive  of,  634. 
"  Cold  was  the  night-wind,  drifting  fast 

the  snow  fell."  119. 
Columbus,   inference  drawn   by   him 
from  the  elevation  of  the  Pole  at 
Paria,  360. 
Com,  character  of  the  earthenware  ex- 
ported from,  257. 


**  Come,  meUndioly  Monliier, 

121. 
Complaiataof  the  Poor.  The,  130. 
Compostella,  The  Pilgrim  to,  a  CfcriH* 

mat  Tale,  636. 
Concert  of  Frogs,  407. 
Concourse,  Place  of,  a  name  gives  is 

the  city  of  Mecca  by  the  MaboBM- 

dans.  217. 
*'  Conqueror,  dellTercr,  friend  of  banta 

kind."  193. 
Contemplation,  To,  117. 
Convent   of    Arrabida,    Lines  writtsB 

after  a  visit  to  the,  187. 
ConTent  of  Busaco,   some  panicnlvB 

respecting  It,  IM. 
Conversion  of  the  Hoamen,  The,  374. 
Cool  Reflections  during  a 

Walk  fhxn  Wanninater  to 

bury,  169. 
Coracle,   the,  particulars 

849.   DescripUon  of,  liy  Andrew  Mtf- 

vel,  349. 
Cornelius  Agrippa,  a  Ballad,  484. 
Corston,  Sonnet  to,  107.  Someaccoact 

of  the  Tillage.  144.. 
Cortex,  his  splendid  reception  sft  Ihi 

city  of  Chololla,  398. 
CotUge.  The  Ruined,  an  Rdogw!,  ]». 
Count  Julian  and  Roderick.  710. 
Count  Pedro*s  Castle,  672. 
Courage,  incitements  to,  10. 
Covadonga,  battle  of,  superstitiow  tn> 

dltions  connected  with,  709. 
CoTadonga,  The  Vale  of,  707. 
Cowper,  strictures  on  his  TraaslMkB 

of  Homer,  3. 
Cranes,  their  immense  numtier  is  Iks 

city  of  Bagdad ;  reasons  assigned  far 

it,  255. 
Cressy,  conduct  of  the  English  inliify 

at  the  battle  of,  69. 
Crier,  the  royal,  of  the  twelfth  oeatvy. 

hU  duUes,  318. 
Crime  the  invariable  precursor  of  sd- 

fering.  759.    Several  illustrtons  ex- 
amples, 759. 
Crocodile*,  The  King  of  the,  417. 
Cross-bow.  the,  s<Mne  particulars 

ceming,  66. 
Crou  Roads.  The,  497. 
Cross,  the  oaken,  of  Pelayo, 

tlculart  concerning,  716. 
Crystals,  curious  particulars 

Ing.  228. 
Cu.  the,  (or  Temple)  of  Mezioo,  mm 

particulars  respecting,  398. 
Cunningham,  Allan,  Epistle  to,  SB. 
CcasB   OP    KtaaMA,   Tbb.  6«.   1W 

Funeral,  549.    The  Curse,  611    II* 

Recovery,  555.    The  Departorc,  UL 

The  Separation.  6S«.    Casanfa.!!!. 

The  Swerga.  666.     The  Sacrifiecfil 

The  Home  Scene,  675.    Moont  Msra, 

677.     The  Enchantress,  sm.    The 

Sacrifice  completed,  £90.    The  Be. 

treat,  592.    Jaganaut,  8M.    TheCliT 

of  Baly.  600.    The  Ancient  Ufd- 

chres,  603.     Baly.  606.     KchssMS 

Descent,  608.    Mount  Calasay.  Mi 

The  Embarkation,  619.  TheWoriTi 

End,  613.    The  Gate  of  Pndalon.  €17. 

Padalon.  619.    The  Amrcela,  Of. 
Cupri-Kent.   or    the   Village  of  tto 

Bridge,  968. 
Qymri,  or  Aborigliiei,  a  naoM  br  vkkk 
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tho  Welsh  designate  themsel?ei, 
342. 

Cynetha  and  his  Brothers,  fate  of,  320. 

Cypress  trees,  commonly  used  in  plant- 
ing the  cemeteries  of  the  Mahomme- 
dans,  292. 

Cyric,  St^  the  patron  saint  of  sailors, 
383. 


D. 

Damascus,  the  blades  of,  singular  fact 

connected  with,  717. 
Dammer  Cappy,  the  Gates  of  Iron ;  a 
narrow  defile  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Beni  Abbess,  264. 
Dancing  Bear,  The.  1G3. 
Dancing  women  of  India,  some  pecu- 

liariUes  of,  968. 
Dar-al-Salam,  the  City  of  Peace  (now 
Bagdad),  curious  particulars  relating 
to  its  origin,  264. 
**  Darli  Horror  1  hear  my  call."  116. 
Dark  Island,  The,  314. 
Davenant,   extract   from    his   play  of 

**  LoYe  and  Honour,"  553. 
David.  355. 
David,  King  of  Wales,  his  character, 

315. 
David,  St.,  singular  tradition  of,  376. 
Day's  Journey  in  Spain,  Recollections 

of  a,  138. 
Dead,  Festival  of  the,  368. 
Dead  Friend,  The,  131. 
Dead,  the,  strange  superstition  of  the 
Turks  and  Persians  respecting,  S88. 
Various  modes  of  preserving  among 
different  nations,  490. 
**  Death  has  gone  up  into  our  Palaces," 

199. 
Death  of  a  favourite  old  Spaniel,  Lines 

on,  137. 
Death   of  Coatel,   402.     Of  Lincoya, 

4M. 
Death  of  Wallace,  The.  128. 
Death,  reflections  upon,  9. 
Deer,  hunting   the,   supposed  by  the 
American  Indians  to  be  the  employ- 
ment of  those  who  honourably  fall  in 
battle,  360.    This  notion  illustrated 
from  Carver's  Travels,  369. 
Dner«skin8,  white,  used  among  the  In- 
dians for  enshrouding  the  bones  of 
their  dead,  333. 
**  Delegate  of  Heaven,"  the  title  claimed 

by  Joan  of  Arc,  29. 
Delia,    SonneU  to,   by  Abel    Shuffle- 
bottom,  1 14. 
Deliverance,  The,  396. 
Departure,  The,  356. 
Descent  of  Kehama,  608. 
Desert,  disappointments  of  the,   949. 
Horrors  of  the,  as  related  by  Mungo 
Park,  251 .    Phenomenon  cf  the  pillars 
of  sand,  252. 
Desert,  the.  or  Field  of  the  Spirit,  iu 

import,  363. 
Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  The,  197. 
Devil's   Walk,  The,  particulars   con- 
nected with  the  disputed  authorship 
of  the  piece.  165.    The  Poem,  166. 
Dbamia-Raja,  or  King  of  Justice,  of 

the  Hindoos,  mythology  of,  621. 
D'Hcrbelot,  his  account  of  the  Tribe 
of   Ad,   descendants  of  the   son  of 
Noah,  215. 


*'  Did  then  the  Negro  rear  at  last  the 

sword?"  99. 
Dinas  Vawr,  the  Great  Palace,  319. 

346. 
Dinevaur,  346. 
Diogo    Bemardes,    character    of   his 

poetry,  647. 
Divination  by  arrows,  the.  practice  of, 

forbidden  to  the  Mabommedans,  928. 
Divination,  particulars  of,  as  existing 

among  the  American  Indians,  364. 
Dogs,  absurd  notions  formerly  held  of 

their  use  in  laying  troubled  spirits, 

233. 
••  Do  I  regret  the  past  ?"  131. 
Dolphin,  the,  curious  description  of,  by 

HerlMrt,  325. 
Dolwyddelan,  Tower  of,  some  parti. 

culars    connected    with,    from    the 

"  Gwydyr  History,"  337. 
Donica,  418. 
Douro,    Inscriptipn  for  the  Banks  of 

the,  175. 
Dragon,  The  Young,  473. 
Drayton,  his  description  of  the  English 

preparations  for  war,  39. 
Dream.  The,  758. 
Dreams,  singular   tale  illustrative  of 

the  spiritual  theory  of,  76.  A  monkish 

miracle,  to  the  same  effect,  76. 
Dromedary,  the,  interesting  particulars 

respecting,   251.     Its   extraordinary 

swiftness,  252. 
Drums,    account   of   enormous    ones 

used  by  the  Mexicans  on  special  oc- 
casions, 329. 
Drunkards,    The    Three   Arrant,    of 

Wales,  the  history  of,  from  the  "  Cam. 

brian  Biography,"  347. 
Duke  of  Wellington,    Inscriptions  to 

his  memory,  173, 174, 175, 176. 


E. 

Eagle,  the,  poetical  allusion  to  the  opi. 
nion  of  this  bird's  casting  its  feathers 
in  old  age,  and  renewing  Its  youth 
and  vigour,  750. 

Earth,  the,  extravagant  theories  con- 
cerning its  history  and  formation, 
323.  ExtracU  from  Burnett's  "  The- 
ory of  the  Earth,"  with  remarks,  269. 

East,  the,  some  of  the  best  accounts  of, 
to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  those 
Travellers  who  have  been  practical 
Jewellers,  232. 

Ebb  Tide.  The,  130. 

Eberhard  and  Donica,  419. 

Bblis,  the  name  given  by  Mahommed 
to  the  devil,  225. 

Ebony  tree,  the,  curious  fact  respecting, 
217. 

Echo,  superstition  of  the  American  In- 
dians on  this  subject,  368. 

Eclipse,  account  of  the  one  which  hap- 
pened in  April,  1715,  242. 

Eclogues,  English,  149.  Some  remarks 
on  this  kind  of  composition,  149. 

Edinburgh  Review,  some  strictures 
upon  its  judgment  as  to  the  result  of 
the  war  in  the  Peninsula,  184.  &c. 

"  Edith  !  ten  years  are  number'd  since 
the  day,"  482. 

Ednowain,  Palace  of,  description  of  its 
ruins,  from  "  Pennant's  Snowdon," 
338. 


Edward  the  Black  Prince,  his  magn»> 
nimous  conduct  at  the  siege  of  Rouen, 
18. 
Egllona,  Queen,  her  character,  as 
drawn  by  the  author  of  *'  Count  Ju- 
lian," 654. 
Egyptians,   their  mode  of  preserving 

their  dead,  489. 
^SyP^  Pyramids  of,  account  of  their 
origin,   219.     Ancient   superstitions 
respecting  these  ancient  monuments, 
not  much  improved  upon  by  their 
exchange  for  the  absurdities  of  the 
Romish  religion,  643. 
Ei-Alem,  or  the  Signal,  a  white  flag 
hoisted  to  warn  the  Mabommedans  of 
the  hour  of  prayer,  707. 
Elder  Worthies,  Th^  781. 
Elephant,  the  Indian,  singular  provision 
of  Nature  in  behalf  of,  594.    Mytbo- 
logical  fable  respecting,  695. 
Embarkation,  The,  612. 
Embassy,  The,  408. 
Emma,  336. 

Emmet.  Robert,  Lines  written  after 
hearing  his  Speech  on  his  Trial  and 
Conviction  for  High  Treason,  140. 
Enchanted  Island,  The,  349. 
Enchanter's  glass,  the,  754. 
Enchanted  Tower  at  Toledo,  fabulous 
story  of,  with  remarks,  666.    Spanish 
ballad  on  this  subject,  668.     Account 
of  the  first  inhabiUnts  of  Toledo,  669. 
Enchantress,  The,  586. 
Engelbrecht,  Hans,  hu  vision  of  the 

heavenly  world,  612. 
England,  the  Poet's  tribute  in  praise 
of.  754.    Celebration  of  her  martial 
achievements,  758. 
England,  her  sufferings  from  war  with 
France,  8.    Her  mode  of  conducting 
civil   war   contrasted   with   that  of 
France,  II. 
English  soldiery,   testimony  to  their 
bravery   and   good  conduct    at   the 
battle  of  Agincourt.  69.    And  at  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  734. 
"  •  Enter,  Sir  Knight.'  the  warrior 
cried,"  425. 
Epic  Poems,  strictures  on.  3. 
Epilogue  to  the  Young  Dragon.  478. 
Epistle  to  Allan  Cunningham.  909 
Epitaphs.  171—182.   On  Algernon  Sid- 
ney, 171.    On  King  John,  171.    On  a 
Mother,  by  her  Son,  172.  On  Emma, 
173.    On  General  Moore,  174.    On 
Clement  Francis,  180.    In  Butleigh 
Church.  181.   On  Bishop  Butler,  182. 
Epitaph  on  King  Roderick,  by  Lope  de 

Vega,  726. 
Erillyab.  326. 

Erminonville,  Inscription  for  the  Ceno- 
taph there,  171. 
Espringal,    the   ancient   machine   for 
throwing  largedarts,descriptlonuf,66. 
Eucharist,  the  Holy,  particulars  con- 
nected with.  712. 
Evening  Rainbow.  The,  Sonnet  to,  108. 
Evil  Prophet,  The,  746. 
Excommunication,  The,  353. 


F. 

Fabliaux  of  Le  Grand,  some  particulars 
from,  connected  with  the  story  of 
Joan  of  Arc,  18. 
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**  FMiy  Queen  *'  of  Spenter,  extracts 
from.  7G3. 

**  Faint  gleams  the  evening  radiance 
through  the  sky,"  1 17. 

**  Fair  be  thy  fortunes  in  the  distant 
land,"  109. 

Fairies,  the  Fountain  of,  12. 

**  Fair  is  the  rising  moon,  when  o'er  the 
sky,"  108. 

Family,  The  Last  of  the,  an  Eclogue, 
156. 

"  Farewell,  my  home ;  my  home  no 
longer  now,"  109. 

Fastolfle,  some  particulars  respecting 
him,  74. 

Feast  of  Kajahs,  571. 

Feast  of  Souls,  36S. 

Felix,  St.,  The  Monastery  of,  648. 

Female  sacrifices  in  India,  remarks  and 
extracts  relating  to,  550,  See. 

Ferdusi.  the  Fervian  Poet,  called  by 
some  the  Oriental  Homer ;  remarks 
on  the  inferiority  of  his  Poem,  115. 

Fergus,TheVVife  of,  a  Monodrama,!  1 1 . 

Festival  of  the  Dead,  The,  368. 

Field  of  Battle,  The,  734.  Notices  of 
the  principal  places  rendered  memo- 
rable by  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  785, 
Ac. 

Fierro,  one  of  the  Canary  IsUuids.  de- 
scription  of  a  singular  tree  on,  568. 

Filbert,  The,  163. 

Fire-fly,  the,  curious  particulars  of, 
396. 

First  of  December,  Lines  written  on 
the,  120. 

First  of  January,  Lines  written  on  the, 
I2L 

Five  Suns,  tradition  of  the,  41 1 . 

Flanders,  729.  The  Poet's  description 
of  a  Flemish  landscape,  731.  Canal 
scenes,  732. 

Flath-innis,  the  Noble  Island,  Mac- 
pherson's  account  of,  344. 

Fletcher  of  Madeley,  his  observations 
on  the  corruptibility  of  the  human 
body,  49a 

Florinda  and  Roderick,  663. 

Flying-fish,  the,  some  particulars  re- 
spcciing,  325. 

"  Fly,  son  of  Banquo  !  Fleunce,  fly  I  " 
122. 

Fot>t-bearer,  the  ancient,  his  duties  de- 
scribed, 317. 

Foedera,  The,  of  Rymer,  extract  from, 
relating  to  the  disastrous  effects  of 
the  contest  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, 20. 

Forehead,— belief  of  the  Mahommedans 
that  the  decreed  events  of  every  man's 
life  are  impressed  in  invisible  cha- 
racters on  his  forehead,  259.  A  similar 
notion  ascribed  to  the  Hindoos,  609. 

Fortifications,  ancient,  some  particulars 
respecting.  55. 

Fountain  in  the  Forest,  The,  701. 

Founuin  of  Fairies,  The,  12. 

France,  deplorable  condition  of,  during 
her  contest  with  England  in  the  fit- 
tecnth  century,  8.  Contrast  drawn 
between  France  and  England  in  their 
respective  modes  of  conducting  civil 
warfare,  II. 

Francis,  St.,  and  the  Grasshopper,  the 
Tale  of,  13.  His  reputed  labours  in 
the  conversion  of  animals,  13. 


Franklin,  Dr.,  his  account  of  the  state 
of  things  at  the  time  of  Wilkes's  po- 
pularity, 777. 

Frederic  William,  king  of  Prussia,  Ode 
to,  197. 

Freedom,  the  praise  of,  754. 

Friend,  The  Dead,  131. 

Friend,  Tea,  118. 

Friend,  To  a,  on  his  inquiring  if  I 
would  live  over  my  youth  again  ?  131. 

Frogs,  concert  of,  407. 

Froissart,  extracts  from,  39,  40. 

Fruit  of  Paradise.  Mahommedan  mi- 
racle relating  to,  302. 

Fruit  of  the  Zaccoum,  description  of, 
from  the  Koran,  271. 

Fuller,  extract  from  his  "  Historie  of 
the  Holy  Warre,"  relative  to  the 
Knights  of  Rhodes,  36.  Curious  ex- 
tract from  his  **  Church  History," 
relative  to  the  suppression  of  religious 
orders  in  Enghind  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.,  62.  Passage 
from  his  "  Church  History,"  on  "  Prl- 
mitive  monks,  with  their  piety  and 
playfulness,"  688. 

Funeral  ablutions,  singular  origin  as- 
cribed to  the  practice,  218. 

Funeral  rites,  account  of  those  em- 
ployed among  the  North  American 
Indians,  326. 

Funeral  Song  for  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte, 765. 

Funeral,  The,  400. 

Funeral,  the  Alderman's,  an  Eclogue, 
159. 

Funeral,  The  Pauper's,  135. 

Funeral,  The  Soldier's,  135. 

Funerals  of  the  Mahommedans,  some 
particulars  concerning,  292.  Descrip- 
tion of  one,  by  an  eye-witness,  292. 

Future  state,  the,  conflicting  opinions 
entertained  on  this  subject  by  different 
nations,  499.  553. 


G. 

Ganga,  Hymn  to,  by  Sir  W^iUiam  Jones, 
extract  from,  578. 

Ganges,  the,  uncertainty  attached  to  its 
source,  578.  Fable  of  its  descent  from 
heaven, 578. 

Garci  Ferrandei,  441. 

Gardener,  the,  of  Hougoumont,  anec- 
dote of  him  and  his  dog,  738. 

Gardens,  profusion  and  ostentation  dis- 
played by  the  Persians  in,  265. 

Caspar  Poussin,  Lines  written  on  a 
Landscape  painted  by  him,  136. 

Gate  of  Heaven,  The,  775. 

Gate  of  Padalon,  The,  617. 

Oenii  and  Giants,  Solomon's  supposed 
power  over,  247.  Description  of  an 
Afreet,  one  of  the  evil  genii,  310. 

Genius  of  Africa,  To  the,  100. 

George  the  Third,  interesting  anecdote 
of,  785. 

German  soldiers,  testimony  to  their 
valuur  at  tho  battle  of  Waterloo,  741. 

Ghent,  the  Beguinage  at,  its  great  su- 
periority noticed,  732. 

Giant's  Leap,  The.  5a 

Glhcl-al-Tarif.  the  Mountain  of  Tarif. 
the  commonly  received  etymology  of 
Gibraltar,  632. 

Gildas,  singular  anecdote  of,  376. 


GUdlng,  partiality  of  tlie  Turks  laA 

Persians  for,  267. 
Girdles  of  the  Arabs,  290. 
Glass,  the  Enchanter's,  754. 
Glendoveers,  the,  descriptioo  of.  ML 
Globe,  the,  strange  notions  of  the  1&- 

doos  concerning  its  fonnatiou,  SH. 
"  Glory   to   Thee,    in  thine  on^ 

tence."  141. 
Gwaelad,  the  Lowland  Canton,  partin. 

lars  respecting,  847. 
Gwgan,  of  Powis,  story  of.  346. 
Godfrey  crowned  with  thorns  to  Jcro- 

udem,GSO. 
**  God  of  the  torch,  whoee  ioal-illiiBiiii| 

flame,"  120. 
God's  Judgement  on  a  wicked  Btebof 

428. 
Gold  and  silver  trees  of  Paradise,  W. 
Golden  Palaces  of  the  East,  &S8.    Ge 

neral  use  of  the  term  *' golden  "iath 

kingdom  of  Ava,  558, 
Goldsmith's  Essays,  extract  Crmb,  iv 

lative  to  the  practicability  of  fastn 

ducing  the  hexametei  into  Boglid 

composition,  770. 
Gomara,  his  account  of  the  bartaroa 

practice  of  skinning  the  bodies  of  4ii 

tinguished  persons  taken  captive  I 

war,  329.     His   description  of  lb 

Tlascallan  army,  331.     His  aocoei 

of  the  "  arrows  of  omea  *'  used  bjr  tb 

Tlascallans,  331. 
Gonsalo  Hermiguex,  story  of,  451 
Goraedd,  The,  341. 
Goose,  Sonnet  to  a,  108. 
Gooseberry  Pie,  a  Pindaric  Ode.  ISS. 
Gorseddan,  or  Bardic  Meetings,  iobb 

particulars  concerning,  341. 
"  Go   thou,   and   seek    the   Hoose  fl 

Prayer,"  121. 
"  Go,  Valentine,  and  teU  the  km^ 

maid,"  107. 
Gothic  CQins,particular*conceming.O< 
Goths  and  Romans,  law  prohibitiDC  ia 

termarriages    between,  annulled  b 

Reoeswlntho,  651 . 
Goths,  Roderick  the  last  of  the.   Sc 

Roderick. 
Grandmother's  Tale,  The,  an  Edogn 

l.'K). 
Grapes  of  Casbin,  descriptioo  of,  267. 
Grasshopper,  The,  and  St.  Francis,  tl: 

tale  of,  13. 
Great  Spirit,  Dwelling  of  the,  S34. 
Greaves,  his  account  of  the  originof  ti 

Pyramids  of  Egypt,  S19. 
Greek  Church,  marriage  cereroooks  i 

the,  523. 
Greek  Ode  on  Astronomy,  Traaslatic 

of  a,  125. 
Greeks,   their   great    predUection  fi 

sacred  legends,  518. 
♦'  Green    grow    the    elder  trees,  at 

close,"  444. 
Green  Islands  of  the  Ocean,  superti 

tions  of  the  Welsh  concerning  tba 

342. 
Grenville,  Lord,  Verses  spoken  ia  tl 

Theatre  at  Oxford,  upon  his  Install 

tion,  102: 
Gualberto,  St ,  459. 
Guardian  angels,  the  doctrine  oi;  b 

lieved  in  by  the  Turks,  291.    Al 

surdities  coupled  with  this  bcUeC  9 
Guntrum,  King  of  the  Franks,  lingul 
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•torj  of,  illustrative  of  the  iplritual 

theory  of  dreams,  76. 
Gwynedd,    Owen,    Prince    of  North 

Wales,  panegyric   upon.   318.      His 

tomb  and  its  inscription,  340. 
Gwynedd,  The  Palace  of,  314. 

H. 

Hair,  long,  peculiar  to  the  early  kings 
of  France,  23. 

Hair,  singular  custom  of  diTiding  por- 
tions among  relatives,  371. 

Hall  of  Glory,  The,  83. 

Hall  of  Victory,  the  Poet*s  celebration 
of  the  martial  achievements  of  Eng- 
land, 7&8,  &c. 

Hammam  Meskoutem,  or  Enchanted 
Baths,  some  account  of,  263. 

**  Hand  of  Glory,"  some  particulars  of 
this  superstition,  2S0. 

Hand-spell,  the,  still  common  in  Por- 
tugal, 261. 

Hannah,  an  Eclogue,  152. 

**  Happy  the  dwellers  In  this  holy 
house,"  137. 

Harfleur,  horrors  of  the  inhabitants, 
upon  its  conquest  by  Henry  V.  of 
England,  17. 

"  Hark  how  the  church-bells,  with  re- 
doubling peals,"  140. 

Haruth  and  Maruth,  story  of,  244. 

Hawk,  the,  used  at  Aleppo  in  capturing 
the  hare,  285.  Mode  of  training,  and 
purposes  to  which  applied,  in  Persia, 
285. 

Heber,  Bishop,  Ode  on  the  Portrait  of, 
207. 

Hell-Gate,  a  name  given  by  the  Moors 
and  Arabs  to  the  bitumen  springs  at 
Ait.  258. 

Henderson,  John,  remarkable  anecdote 
of,  408. 

Henna,  or  hinna,  its  common  use  among 
the  Asiatics,  239. 

Henry  the  Hermit,  458. 

Henry  IT.  of  England,  anecdote  of  him 
and  his  son,  73.  His  cruelties  in  his 
attempt  upon  Wales,  in  1165, 317. 

Henry  III.  of  England,  extreme  suffer- 
ings of  his  officers  who  accompanied 
him  in  his  expedition  to  Wales,  3.57. 

Henry  V.  of  England,  description  of  his 
siege  of  Rouen,  16.  His  death,  and 
particulars  of  his  transport  to  Eng- 
land and  funeral,  18. 

**  He  pa88*d  unquostion'd  through  the 
camp,"  432. 

Hermit  of  Dreux  and  King  Henry  the 
Fifth,  432. 

Hetrusci,  their  notions  concerning  the 
Penates,  146. 

Hexameter,  the  Poet's  reasons  for 
adopting  this  measure  in  his  "  Vision 
of  Judgement."  767.  Remarks  of  Dr. 
Goldsmith  respecting,  770.  Speci- 
mens of  Sir  Philip  Sydney's  attempt 
to  neutralise  this  measure,  78.5,  &c. 

*'  High  in  the  air  exposed  the  slave  is 
hung,"  99. 

Highlanders,  the,  tribute  to  their  va- 
lour at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  737. 

"  High  on  a  rock,  whose  castle  shade,** 
418. 

Hill,  Margaret,  Lines  addressed  to,  139* 

Hill,  the  Rev.  Herbert,  Dedication  to 


him  of  the  Author's  Colloquies  on 
the  Progress  and  Prospects  of  Society, 
182. 
Himakoot.  the  Holy  Mount,  562. 
Himalaya  mountains,  Hindoo  supersti- 
tions connected  with,  577. 

Himiar,  tribe  of,  (or  of  the  Homerites,) 
valour  of  their  women,  271. 

Hindoo  Pantheon,  Moore's,  extracts 
from,  iUdstrative  of  the  Hindoo  my- 
thology, 670.  688.  620.  623. 

Hirah,  Palace  of,  called  by  the  Arabians 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  215. 

"  Hirlas  Horn,  Song  of  the,"  Literal 
version  of  this  remarkable  poem,  338. 

History,  Lines  on,  140. 

"  History  of  Music,**  Dr.  Bumey*s,  ex- 
tracts from,  respecting  the  use  of  the 
viol  in  France,  37. 

Hoal,  character  of  his  military  prowess, 
817.    His  defeat  and  death,  315. 

Hoamen,  Conversion  of  the,  874. 

Hoel,  384. 

Hoel  Dha',  curious  extract  from,  316. 

Hoel,  Prince,  Poems  of,  Mr.  Owen's 
translation  of  eight  of  them,  350—352. 

Hohamho,  or  the  Yellow  River,  264. 

'*  Hold  your  road  hands  I  for  ever  on 
your  plains,"  99. 

Holinshed,  his  account  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
6.  His  description  of  the  horrors 
occasioned  by  the  siege  of  Rouen,  11. 
His  account  of  the  English  and  French 
armies,  14.  His  testimony  to  the 
bravery  of  the  French,  16.  His  pic- 
ture of  the  city  of  Rouen  during  the 
siege,  16.  His  account  of  the  distress 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Harfleur  on  its 
conquest  by  Henry,  king  of  England, 
17. 

Holly  Tree,  The,  129. 

Holy  Ark  of  the  Camara  Santa,  a  parti* 
cular  description  of,  692. 

Homerites.    See  Himiar. 

Homer,  Translation  of,  remarks  upon 
that  of  Cowper,  3.    Of  Pope,  3. 

Home- Scene,  The,  575. 

Honorius,  Inscription  for  his  Cell  at 
the  Cork  Convent,  near  Cintra,  I72l 

Hopes  of  Man,  The,  751. 

Horn.    Set  Hirlas  Horn. 

Homed  helmet,  the,  description  of  those 
used  by  the  Goths,  634. 

Horror,  To,  116. 

Horse,  the.  Oriental  description  of,  573. 

Horses,  the  Arabian,  divided  into  two 
great  classes,  the  KadiscAi  and  the 
KocA/ani,  262. 

Hotun  Nor,  or  the  Sea  of  Stars,  264. 

Hougoumont,  Farewell  to,  739. 

Household  Gods.    See  Penates. 

**  How  darkly  o'er  yon  far-off  mountain 
frowns,"  108. 

"  How  does  the  water  come  down  at 
Lodore?"164. 

**  How  long,  O  Ireland,  from  thy  guilty 
ground,"  200. 

"  How  many  hearts  are  happy  at  this 
hour,"  136. 

Human  greatness,  confession  of  its 
vanity,  by  several  illustrious  indi- 
viduals, 745. 

Hummums,  origin  of  this  term,  263. 

Himdred  Springs  of  the  Whang-bo, 
The,  264. 

Hy  Brasail,  the  Enchanted  Island,  342. 


Hyke,  the,  of  the  Arabs,  24A. 

Hymen,  To,  120. 

Hymn  to  Ganga,  by  Sir  William  Jonct, 

extracts  f^om,  578. 
Hymn  to  Love,  86. 


L 

Idols,  names  of  the  four  worshipped  bj 
the  Adites,  with  remarks,  217. 

Idols  of  the  Mexicans,  reason  of  the 
great  variety  in  their  figures,  415. 

**  If  thou  didst  find  on  Western  plaint 
of  yore,"  108. 

"  '  If  thy  debtor  be  poor,*  old  Chrlstoval 
said,"  433. 

Ignis  fatuus,  extraordinary  appearances 
presented  by  one  in  the  vallies  of 
Mount  Ephraim,  263. 

Illusions,  optical,  common  to  the  de- 
serts of  Arabia,  2.50. 

**  I  marvel  not,  O  Sun,  that  unto  thee," 
109. 

Immoral  publications,  the  Author's 
animadversions  upon,  769. 

Immortality,  the  Water  of.  See  Am- 
reeta. 

**  In  an  evil  day,  and  an  hour  of  woe,*' 
441. 

"  In  arms  and  in  anger,  in  struggle  and 
strife,'*  452. 

"  In  a  vision  I  was  seised,*'  205. 

Inchcape  Rock,  llie,  446. 

lucubi,  the,  notice  concerning.  420. 

Indians,  American,  Songs  of  the,  132— 
134. 

Inflammability  of  saints,  some  curious 
extracts  and  ironical  observations 
upon  this  subject,  287. 

"  In  happy  hour  doth  he  receive,*'  184. 

Innovation,  repugnance  to,  a  singular 
case  of,  365. 

Inquisition,  the  Spanish,  remarks  upon, 
539. 

Inscriptions  :  —For  a  Column  at  New- 
bury, 170.  For  a  Cavern  that  over- 
looks the  River  Avon,  170.  For  a 
Tablet  at  Silbury.  170.  For  a  Monu- 
ment in  the  New  Forest,  170.  For  a 
Tablet  on  the  Banks  of  a  Stream, 
170.  For  the  Cenotaph  at  Ermenon- 
ville,  171.  For  a  Monument  at  Ox- 
ford, 171.  For  a  Monument  in  the 
Vale  of  Ewias,  171.  In  a  Forest, 
172.  For  a  Monument  at  Torde- 
sillas,  172.  For  a  Column  at  Truxillo, 
172.  For  the  Cell  of  Honorius,  172. 
For  a  Monument  at  Taunton,  172. 
For  a  Tablet  at  Penshurst,  173.  For 
a  Monument  at  Rolixsa,  173.  For  a 
Monument  at  Vimoiro,  174.  At  Co- 
ninna,  174.  For  the  Banks  of  the 
Douro,  175.  For  the  Field  of  Battle 
at  Talavera,  175.  For  the  Deserto  de 
Busaco,  176.  For  the  Lines  of  Torres 
Vedras,  176.  At  Santarem,  176.  At 
Fuentes  D'Onoro,  177.  At  Barrosa, 
177.  To  the  Memory  of  Sir  W. 
Myers,  178.  For  the  Walls  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  178.  To  the  Memory  o( 
Mojor-General  Mackinnon,  178.  For 
the  AflUr  at  Arroya  Molinos,  179. 
Written  in  an  unpublished  volume  of 
Letters  and  Miscellaneous  Papers,  by 
B.  C.  Roberts,  179.  For  the  Cale- 
donian Canal:—!.  At  Clachnacharry, 
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iDiIallalioii  ac  Oiford,  I.tnu  wrlllen 

Initllalei  of  Menu,  eilracu  from,  490. 
.%sa.  tM.  B9I.  aw. 

Ireland.  Ode  Ktlllen  alter  the  KIng'a 
VUIIto.JOO.    SeltlemeBlotinAfri- 

Irlih  kern.,  grtil  numlieii  of  Ibpm  en- 
gaged at  the  Uegeof  Ro«en-.™e 
pa.lkul»r.™p«:liuB,  111- 

Itland  of  the  Sleued.  dricrlpilnn  bU 

Wl. 
WMd.TheEnrhanled.»4». 

I.m-Ablah.  uir,  Kleoce  of  the  lumieof 

lUIIro'    I.u™,     .iar    gtnand    nf    Ihe 

pritnn  aner  Ihe  alen  of  that  tit  J,  IT, 
"  It  ll  Antidlu.  IhK  Ili.hop."  4111. 

"  it  wai  a  mile  lilnd  where  he  dwHt," 

"  [I  Ira.  .trangc  (hU  he  lo'od  bar.  for 
"  I  would  1  were  Ibat  poitlj  genlle- 

J. 

log,  4M. 

Jvirerlei.  Judge.  ioKripiion  fnr  a  Mo. 
Jenner.  Dr.,  a  Foel't  (rlbuta  to  hli 

JIggerkhar.  the,  or  llrer-cater,  curlon. 
parlltular.  nliting  lu  thi.  Hindoo 

JoMhIn.  St..  Legend  of  hi.  .I.lt  to  the 
HlnUlnLln.bo.HW. 

poen.  wa.  origlniUIr  written,  1.  Orl. 
ginal  preface.  J.    Joan",   hl.torj  u 

pecullarlj  it  for  poetrj,  3.     General 
faulu  of  Kple  Poem..  J.  The  Od,ue|. 
and  Ihi  Iliad,  3.     Beaion.  for  prefer- 
ring Statin,  to  Virgil,  3.  ThelUliin 
Heroic    poeli,   TauD.  &e..  3.      The 
author',  apology  for  re>entng  Ihe 
prenribed  order  for  an  Epic  Pofm. 
4.    Vartoui  worU  puhliihed  on  llie 
lubjecl  of  thii  poem  -  wme  mnarh. 

Kiatlona  made  In  Ibe  poem  tlnce  lU 
am  publkuioii,  4,8.   DedlcUlooof 
Itaepoem  toEdltbSoulhey.s.     Ac- 
eouDl  of  Joan  of  Arc.  eilracted  from 
a  Hl.torr  of  the  Slage  of  Orleani.  S. 
Hollnihed-I  account  of  ber.  6.  Hoa- 
taigne'l   deacrlpOon  of   Ibe  original 
dwelllni  of  hei  father.  8.    Some  par- 
ticulan  te.pecHog  her,  colleded  from 
Le  Grond'.  Fabliaux,  and  from  Ba. 
pin.   U.    EalraR  from  the   Life  of 

llaHtlei  in  the  Maid  of  Orlean.,  11 
Jonei,  Sir  Wllliun.  eitract.  from  hil 
werk..  on  the  .uhjKI  of  Hindoo  man- 

585. 6ii.  SIT,  ese.' 

Journal  of  Pari..  Krme  paitlcuhin  re- 
ipeetlng  Joan  of  Are  contained  In. 

Joy,  Slrtr  of.  63E. 

■■  Joy,  io,  in  London  now  l-ias. 

of  the  proce..  'of  Ailing  a  Spani.h 
Julian,  Count,  toniaik.  upon  the  ilory 

K»llKhl  and  Kochlml,  Ihe  two  clawee 

Into  which  the  Anbln  horm  are  di- 
rlded.  Ki. 

legend  of.  30.   E.lrac«frtnnlhe"Je- 
ruHlen      Conqul.tado"      reapectlni 
her,  30.     Ono  of  Ihe  lalnl.  eipeddly 

KlogCharkmaln.«is. 

King  Henry  the  Fifth  *«t  the  Hermit 

ofDreu..43a. 
King  of  the  Crocodile.,  The,  437. 

King  John.  Epiu^  on,  1)1. 
Knighthood,  pri.  liege,  and  rcfulUlaDi 

Knlghu  of  Rhode.,  ceremonle.  ob. 

.erred  >I  thrir  creaUon.  36. 
Knoa.  Aleiuder.  eittict  nf  a  letter 

L. 
Lady  Pool.,  near  Shobdon,  Hereford. 

LaH.ye,lribuleto,737. 

Lake  Fight,  The,  409. 

Landor.  Waller  Saraga,  dedlcllon  of 

■■  The  CurM  of  Kehvna  "  lo  hini..%48. 
UndKnpe  by  Gupir  FouHis.  Line. 

wrltieo  00, 136. 
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LlaUn,  349.  The  Excommunication, 
353.  David,  ZfA.  The  Departure, 
356.    Rodri,  368. 

Madoc  in  Aztlan :  —  The  Return  to  At - 
tlan,  3.^9.  The  Tidings,  3G1.  Neolin, 
363.  Amalahta,  365.  War  denounced, 
367.  The  Feitival  of  the  Dead,  368. 
The  Snalce  God,  371.  The  Conver- 
sion or  the  Hoamen,  374.  Thalaba, 
377.  The  Arrival  of  the  Gods,  380. 
The  Capture,  883.  Hoel,384.  Coatel. 
386.  The  Stone  of  Sacri6ce,  387.  The 
Battle,  391.  The  Women,  393.  The 
Deliverance,  396.  The  Victory,  398. 
The  Funeral,  400.  The  Death  of 
Lincoya,  405.  Caradoc  and  Senena, 
406.  The  Embatsj,  409.  The  Lake 
Fight,  409.  The  Close  of  the  Cen- 
tury, 410.  Migration  of  the  Aztecas, 
413. 

Magdalen,  Mary,  .remarks  on  her  his- 
tory, *cc.,  669. 

Mahitmlipur,  ruins  of,  particular  de- 
scription of,  from  Chambers's  "Asiatic 
Researches,"  601,  602.  Mythological 
fable  of  the  cause  of  its  overthrow, 
604. 

Mahommedan  Mosques,  their  great 
splendour,  215. 

Mahommed's  nuptials,  266.  Prevailing 
notions  respecting  his  tomb,  708. 

Maid  of  Orleans.    See  Joan  of  Arc. 

Mammoth,  the,  notions  of  the  Delaware 
Indians  concerning,  382. 

Manes,  the,  of  departed  relatives,  offer- 
ings to,  among  the  Hindoo*,  594. 

'*  Man  hath  a  weary  pilgrimage,"  118. 

Man,  The  Hopes  of,  751. 

Mansion  House,  The  Old,  an  Eclogue, 
149. 

Marble  ship,  the,  637. 

March  to  Moscow,  The,  464. 

Margaret  and  Rudiger,  420. 

Margaret  Hill,  Lines  addressed  to,  139. 

Margaret,  St.,  legend  of,  30.  One  of 
the  saints  especially  reverenced  by 
Joan  of  Arc,  27. 

Mariatale,  mythological  story  of,  554. 

Markets  in  the  East,  description  of, 
676. 

Marriage  Bower,  the,  575. 

Marriage  ceremonies  in  the  Greek 
Church,  523.  Among  the  Hindoos, 
550. 

Marriage  Feast,  The,  316 

Marriage,  Indian  God  of,  561. 

Marvel,  Andrew,  his  description  of  the 
coracle,  349. 

Mary  of  Anjou,  Queen  of  France,  her 
counsel  to  her  hu«t)and,  Charles  VII., 
during  tlie  invasion  of  the  English,23. 

Mary,  the  Maid  of  the  Inn,  417. 

Mary,  To,  130. 

Massacres,  general,  of  common  occur- 
rence in  the  East,  575. 

Massena,  Inscription  for  a  Monument 
to  his  memory  at  Santarem,  176.  At 
Fuentes  D'Onoro,  177. 

Mathraval,  337. 

May,  John,  "  The  Poet's  Pilgrimage  to 
Waterloo,"  inscribed  to  him,  727. 

Medici  family,  the  romantic  origin  of 
their  arms,  49. 

Meeting,  The,  784. 

Memorials  to  the  officers  who  fell  in  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  735. 


Memory,  728. 

Menu,  extracts  from  the  Institutes  of, 
490.552.554.591.594. 

Merlin,  or  Merddin,  the  Bard  of  Emrys 
Wledig,  Welsh  traditions  of,  343. 

Mermaid,  the,  Welsh  proverbs  respect- 
ing, 323. 

Merovingian  kings  of  France,  some 
particulars  respecting  them,  23. 

"  Merrily,  merrily  ring  the  bells,"  432. 

Metals,  curious  particulars  connected 
with  their  formation  in  the  earth, 
221. 

Mexican  gods,  some  particulars  con- 
cerning, 378. 

Mexican  priests,  description  of  their 
garments,  &a,  385. 

Mexicans,  belief  held  by  them,  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  one  of  their  centu- 
ries, the  sun  and  earth  would  be  de^ 
stroyed,  41 .  Their  ideas  of  a  Supreme 
Being  indicated  by  the  names  as- 
signed to  him  in  their  language,  333. 
Torquenada's  characteristic  remark 
on  this,  333. 

Mexican  temples,  description  of,  379. 

Michael  the  Archangel,  superstition  of 
the  sailors  when  passing  the  promon- 
tory of  Malea,  on  which  stands  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  him,  71.  Ac- 
count of  the  church  dedicated  to  him 
by  King  Alonso  el  Casto,  691. 

Michael,  St.,  origin  of  the  French  order 
of,  61.    His  chair,  431. 

Migration  of  the  Astecas,  413. 

"  Mild  arch  of  promise  in  the  evening 
sky,"  108. 

Milman,  Mr.,  passage  ft-om  his  rersion 
of  *'  Nala  and  DamaganU,"  660. 

Mimosa  Selam,  the  Arabian  festive 
crown  frequently  made  of  its  flowers, 
239. 

Minaret,  origin  of  the  practice  of  pro- 
claiming the  hour  of  prayer  from  this 
place,  275. 

Miniature,  Picture,  On  my  own,  137. 

Miracles  ascribed  to  Welsh  saints,  376. 

Miracles,  Mohammedan,  and  Roman 
Catholic,  contrasted,  302,  303. 

"  Mirror  of  Stones,"  extract  from,  ex- 
emplifying the  absurd  notions  at  one 
time  entertained  respecting  precious 
stones,  232. 

Missionary  labours  and  successes  cele- 
brated, 755. 

Mocking  Bird,  the,  406. 

Monacella,  Tomb  of,  340. 

Monastery  of  St.  Felix,  The,  648. 

Monkies,  their  great  numbers  in  the  fo- 
rests of  India,  595. 

Monodramas,  110—113. 

Moore,  General,  Epitaph  on,  174. 

Moorish  Camp,  The,  699. 

Moorish  Council,  The,  705. 

Moorish  invasion,  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the,  633w 

Morales,  some  account  of  him,  and  tes- 
timony to  his  piety,  694. 

Moral  map  of  the  world,  763. 

More,  Hannah,  extract  of  a  letter  to  her 
from  Alexander  Knox  on  the  subject 
of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  763. 

Moscow,  The  March  to,  464. 

Mosques,  Mohammedan,  their  great 
splendour,215.  Particular  description 
of,  237. 


Mosqueto  Indians,  the,  singular  customs 
observed  by  them  in  burying  their 
dead,  333.  Account  of  the  funeral  of 
one,  333. 

Mother-of-pearl  formerly  used  for  win 
dow  panes  in  China,  Russia,  an 
India,  267. 

Mount  Ararat,  Monkish  fables  respect- 
ing the  relict  of  the  Ark  of  Noah, 
288. 

Mount  Calasay,  609. 

Mountains,  The  Himalaya,  Hindoo  su- 
perstitions connected  with,  577. 

Mount  Meru,  577. 

Mount,  The  Holy,  662. 

Muesxinn,  origin  of  the  office,  276. 
Duties  required  of  the  person  fiUiof 
it,  276. 

Music,  its  surprising  effect  on  some  ani- 
mals, 595. 

Music  of  the  Orientals,  236.  Of  tha 
Bedouin  Arabs,  238.  Its  early  appli- 
tion  to  military  purposes,  391. 

Mussulmans,  strange  notion  entertidned 
by.  them  of  the  gradual  diminution  in 
the  stature  of  the  human  race  as  the 
end  of  the  world  approaches,  244. 

"  My  days  among  the  dead  are  past,'* 
143. 

Myers,  Sir  William,  Lines  to  the  Me- 
mory of,  178. 

Mythological  names,  list  of,  prefixed  to 
"  The  Curse  of  Kehama,"  549. 


N. 

Nabis,  the  Tyrant,  his  manner  of  ex- 
torting money  from  his  subjects,  147. 

"  Nala  and  Damaganta,"  Milman's  ver- 
sion of  the,  passage  from,  560. 

Napoleon  Buonaparte,  part  of  an  Arabic 
poem  in  praise  of  him,  753. 

**  Nay,  Edith,  spare  the  rose,  perhaps  it 
lives,"  439. 

"  Nay,  William,  say  not  that  the  change- 
ful year,"  139. 

Neolin,  363. 

Niebuhr's  account  of  the  music  of  the 
OrienUls,  236.    Of  their  poetry,  238. 

••  Night  Thoughts,"  Dr.  Young's,  ex- 
tract from,  763. 

Nightingales,  the  Thracian  notion  that 
those  sing  sweetest  and  loudest  which 
build  their  nests  about  the  sepulchre 
of  Orpheus,  266. 

**No  eye  beheld  whenWilliam  plunged," 
423. 

N6man-al-A6uar,  the  Arabian  king,  his 
mode  of  rewarding  the  architect  who 
built  his  splendid  palace  at  Hirah, 
215. 

Nondescripts,  161—165. 

North  American  Indians,  funeral  fites 
practised  among  them,  326. 

Northern  Lights,  the,  enumerated  by 
St.  Isidore  among  the  signs  that  pre- 
ceded and  announced  the  wars  of 
Attila,  63a 

"  No  stir  in  the  air,  no  stir  in  the  sea," 
446. 

"  Not  less  delighted  do  I  call  to  mind," 
138. 

"  Not  to  thee,  Bedford,  mournful  is  the 
tale,"  107. 

"  Not  to  the  grave,  not  to  the  grave,  my 
soul,"  131 
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**Now  go  to  the  battle,  my  boy,"  134. 
**  Now,    womaa,    wb>    without    your 

▼eil  ?  "  437. 
Nuptials  of  Mohommed,  266. 

O. 
Oak  of  our  Fathers,  The,  123. 

OCCABIONAL  PiBCn,  135—143. 

Odbs.  19— 90H. 

Og,  king  of  Baxhan,  extravagant  Rab- 
binical account  of,  372. 

"  O  God  !  have  mercy  in  this  dreadful 
hour,"  109. 

"Oh  I  be  the  day  accurst  that  gave  me 
Wrth,"  U5. 

**  Oh  !  he  is  worn  with  toil,  the  big  drops 
run,"  99. 

Old  Chlkkasah,  The,  to  his  Grandson, 
134. 

Old  Christaval's  Advice.  433. 

Old  Man's  Comforts.  The,  124. 

Old  Poulter's  Mare,  Ballad  of,  218. 

Old  Woman  of  Berkeley,  The,  Ballad 
of,  454. 

Oloadln  the  impostor,  272. 

**  On  as  I  journey  through  the  vale  of 
years."  144. 

**  Once  more  to  daily  toil,  once  more  to 
wear."  103. 

**  One  day.  It  matters  not  to  know,"  437. 

"  One  day  of  occupation  more,"  198. 

"  One  day  to  Helbeck  I  had  stroll'd," 
466. 

"  On  Vorska's  glittering  waves,"  124. 

Optical  illusions,  common  to  the  deserts 
of  Arabia,  250. 

Oracular  predictions,  a  double  meaning 
one  of  their  peculiar  characteristics, 
300.  Remarkable  instance  of  pro> 
phecy  occasioning  its  own  ftilfilment, 
UOO. 

Orange,  the  Prince  of,  testimony  to  his 
bravery  at  tlie  battle  of  Waterloo, 
737. 

Ordeal,  trial  by,,  remarks  upon,  403. 

Orders,  destructive  blow  aimed  at,  in 
the  Lay  Parliament  held  in  the  12th 
year  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  62. 

*'  O  Reader  I  hast  thou  ever  stood  to 
see,"  129. 

Oriental  cities,  corresponding  features 
to  be  found  in  all,  254. 

Oriental  titles,  their  absurdity  and  blas- 
phemous character,  571. 

**  Oriental  Sports,"  extracts  from,  de- 
scripUve  of  Hindoo  manners,  559. 
573.  576.  592,  593,  594.  596. 

Orientals,  their  great  labour  in  orna- 
menting their  MSS.,  215.  Beauty  and 
simplicity  of  their  music,  236.  Pecu- 
liarities of  their  cities.  254. 

Oriflamme,  the,  a  sacred  banner,  ori- 
ginally used  in  wars  against  the  In- 
fidels, 61. 

Orinoco  tribe  of  Indians,  strange  no. 
tions  entertained  by  them  of  their  own 
origin,  497. 

Orleans,  siege  of,  preparations  of  the 
English  for,  36.  Succours  sent  by  the 
French  to  the  besieged,  36. 

Orleans,  The  Bastard,  some  particulars 
of  his  history  and  assassination,  5. 
And  of  his  interment,  kc,  21,  22. 

Orleans,  The  Maid  of.  See  "  Joitn  of 
Arc." 


Orleans,  '^'ibion  or  tb«  Maid  or,  76 

—86. 
"  O  spare  me,  spare  me,  Phoebus  1  if 

indeed,"  162. 
Ostcnd,  siege  of,  some  particulars  con- 
nected with,  729. 
Ostrich,  the,  curious  account  from  an 

Arabic  MS.  of  the  mode  of  hatching 

its  eggs,  239. 
"  O  thou  sweet  lark,  who  in  the  heaven 

so  high."  108. 
"  O  Thou,  who  fh>m  the  mountain's 

height,"  100. 
Ounce,  the,  mode  of  employing  U  In 

hunting  the  gaxelle,  285. 
Owen  Gwinned,  Prince  of  North  Wales, 

panegyric  upon,  318.    His  tomb  and 

its  inscription,  S40. 
Owen,  Mr.,  his  translation  of  eight  of 

Prince  Hoel's  Poenu,  360—352. 
Oxford,  Lines  written  the  Winter  after 

the  InstallatioD  at,  161. 

P. 

Padalon,  The  Gates  of,  617. 

Painter,  The  Pious,  429. 

Palace  of  Ednowain,  description  of  its 
ruins,  388. 

Palace  of  Hirah,  315. 

Palm-tree,  its  numerous  uses,  235. 

Pandal,  the,  or  Marriage  Bower,  ac- 
count of,  575. 

Papa,  a  word  employed  to  designate  the 
Mexican  priests,  333. 

Parable  of  the  Pilgrims,  536. 

Paradise,  Bird  of,  opinions  of  various 
authors  respecting,  614,  Sec. 

Paradise,  fruit  of,  Mahommedan  miracle 
relating  to,  302. 

*'  Paradise  of  Sin,"  curious  account  of 
the  impostor  Oloadin,  272. 

Paradise  of  Tlaloc,  385. 

Paraguay,  A  Talx  op.  480. 

Park,  Mungo,  his  description  of  the 
horrors  attendant  on  traversing  the 
deserts  of  Africa,  251 . 

Partridge,  the,  peculiar  mode  of  hunt- 
ing, among  the  Moors,  701. 

"  Passing  along  a  green  and  lonely 
lane,"  152. 

Pauper's  Funeral,  The,  185. 

Pavais.  or  Pavache,  the  ancient,  de- 
scription of,  55. 

Paville,  Eustace  de  la,  his  bold  remon- 
strance  with  the  king  of  France  on 
behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rouen 
during  the  siege  of  that  place,  18. 

Peace,  The,  332. 

"  Pearls  of  poesy  "—a  fkToarite  Oriental 
figure  of  speech,  238. 

Peiagius  the  heretic  and  Teilo,  876. 

Pelayo,  fabulous  tale  of  his  birth,  609. 
Some  particulars  relating  to  the  oaken 
cross  which  it  was  his  custom  to  carry 
with  him  in  battle,  715. 

Pelican,  the,  called  the  Camel  of  the 
River,  from  its  power  of  carrjring  a 
supply  of  water,  168. 

Penances,  Roman  Catholic,  curious  in- 
stances of,  528.  Severity  of,  among 
the  Indian  fanatics,  529.  Nature  of, 
among  the  ancient  Greeks,  629. 

Penates,  Hymn  to  the.  146.  One  ex- 
planation of  the  name  derived  from 
the  belief  of  their  reigning  in  the  in- 


moat  beavena,  146.    Not  certain  ss  ts 

what  particular  form  they  wrre  ver- 

shipped  under,  14ft. 
Penlnaula,  the  War  in  tlie.  soa)er»> 

remarka  upon,  with  strictures  oo  the 

Edinburgh  Reriew.  186,  Ac. 
Pereria,  Nuno  Alvarei,  bonoorriiieta- 

timony  to  him,  11. 
Peris,  the,  precious  odoars  said  to  ei» 

stitute  their  food,  966. 
Persecution  of  the  Jews,  obscrvattai 

upon,  631. 
Persecution,    rellgioos,    remarks  mi 

strictures  upon,  630. 
Persian  baxaars,  description  of.  a&. 
Persian    carpeta,    great   spleodour  of 

those  used  bjr  their  noblei,  266. 
Persian  gardena,  some  obcervatkas  oi, 

866. 
Persian,  Lhies  Imitated  from  the.  I A 
Persian  tombs,  particulars  (hNavariosi 

authors  relating  to,  276. 
Persians,  their  domeatk  habfts.  29l 
Peruvian's  Dirge  over  the  Body  of  Ui 

Father,  The,  133. 
*'  Fharonida,"  the,  of  WaiUm  Chai* 

berlayne,  extracta  from,  79l 
Philosophy,  remarks  upon  that  of  Oat 

French  politicians  who  promoted  tht 

Revolution,  727. 
Physic,  custom  among  some  baitaroa 

tribes,  of  administering  it  to  tkdr 

warriors  before  going  to  battle,  ML 
Picton,  General,  tribute  to  bis  bravoy 

at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  737. 
Picture,Line8onmyown  MteianffcW. 
Pierre,  St..   extract  from  his  **B»- 

raonies  de  la  Nature,"  relative  to  tk* 

phenomenon,  aometimes  observtd* 

evenhig,  of  the  sky  behig  tinged  mkk 

green.  772. 
Pietro,  Hartlre,  extracts  fk-om,3Gaak 

375.  396. 
Pig.  The,  a  Colloquial  Poem,  163.         I 

PlLGKIMAGX    TO   WaTXXJUNI,   TBI  fo-  \ 

BT'8,  in  Two  Farts,  727—775.  FaitL  i 
The  Journey,  729.  Flanders,  19.  \ 
Brussels,  733.  The  Fleki  of  Bsixir.  : 
734.  The  Scene  of  War.  7».  Pait  ! 
II.  The  Vi»ion,  743L  The  Towtr,  1 
743.  The  Eril  Prophet,  746.  Tfce 
Sacred  Mountain,  747.  The  Hopes 
of  Man,  751 . 

Pilgrim  to  Compoatella,  The.  a  Chriit-  '■ 
mas  Tale.  536. 

Pilgrims.  Parable  of  the,  536L 

Pious  Painter,  The,  490. 

Pisa,  Francisco  de,  extracU  from.  ch»> 
racteristic  of  the  real  ctth!»»*«  of 
Spain,  714. 

Pisarro,  Inscription  for  a  Cohmm  to  hii  ■ 
Memory  at  Truxillo,  172.  I 

**  Place  of  Concourse."  a  name  given  by  , 
the  Mahommedans  to  the  dty  of  j 
Mecca,  217.  | 

Plagiarism,  the  Poet's  diaclaJmeroi;??!  ! 

Plane-tree,  description  of  iU  propcrtiM 
and  uses,  675. 

Point  CONCUNINO  TSB  SLATS  TXAOI. 

99—101. 
Poems  of  Prince    Hocl,   Mr.  Ovca'i 

translation  of  eight  of  them,  350— m 
Poetical  genius,  primary  rrquisiies  sai 

properties  of.  341. 
PoeU,   their   trials.     See   Prr&ce  to 

"Joan  of  Arc* 
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Poisoned  arrows,  general  use  of,  among 
barbarous  tribes,  373. 

Pole,  elevation  of  the,  at  Paria,  remark! 
upon,  360. 

Polliar,  the  Indian  God  of  Marriage, 
561 .    Mode  <if  worshipping,  561 . 

Polwhele's  **  History  of  Cornwall," 
curious  legend  of  St.  Agnes,  extract- 
ed from,  87. 

Polycarp  the  Martyr,  reference  to  a 
singular  phenomenon  accompanying 
his  death,  287. 

**  Polychronicon,  The,"  curious  extract! 
from,  3'i3. 

Polydore  Virgil,  20. 

Polypus,  its  reproductive  power  a  fit 
illustration  of  the  miracles  of  the 
saints  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
376. 

Poor,  Complaints  of  the,  130. 

Pope,  strictures  on  his  Translation  of 
Homer,  3. 

**  Porlock,  thy  verdant  vale,  so  fair  to 
sight."  109. 

Portrait  of  Bishop  Heber,  Ode  on,  207. 

Portraits,  the  Author's  strictures  upon 
some  published  ones  of  himself,  210, 
&c. 

Portugal,  some  account  of  the  atrocities 
of  the  French  army  in,  186. 

Potemkin,  dishonour  done  to  his  re- 
mains, 354. 

Pouksin,  Caspar,  Lines  written  on  a 
Jjindscape  painted  by  him,  136. 

Predictions,  oracular,  a  two-fold  mean- 
ing one  of  their  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics, 300. 

Priestcraft,  gross  instance  of  the  folly 
of,  380. 

"  Prince  of  the  mighty  Isle  t "  194. 

Prince  Regent,  Ode  to  His  Royal  High- 
ness the,  194. 

Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  Funeral 
Song  for,  765. 

Proverbs,  Welsh.  323. 

Providence,  Divine,  vindication  of,  751. 

Prussian  officers,  anecdotes  of,  742. 

Prussians,  testimony  to  their  bravery  at 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  741 . 

Prussia.  Ode  to  Frederick  WiUiam  the 
Fourth,  King  of,  197. 

"  Psyche,"  Dr.  Beaumont's,  extracts 
from,  589. 

Pultowa,  The  Battle  of,  124. 

Pumpkins  and  melons,  used  in  Arabia 
for  feeding  camels,  229. 

Purgatory,  St.  Patrick's,  425. 

Pyramids  of  Egypt,  some  account  of 
their  origin,  219. 

Q. 

Queen  Egilona,  654. 

Queen  Mary's  Christening,  467. 

Queen  Charlotte,  Ode  on  the  Death  of, 
199. 

Queen  Orraca  and  the  Five  Martyrs  of 
Morocco,  Legend  of,  452. 

Quetzalcoal,  God  of  the  Winds,  de- 
scription of  his  temple,  378. 

R. 

Rabadeen,  his  poem  describing  the  Cre- 
ation, and  the  original  constitution  of 
the  universe,  225. 


Race  of  Banquo,  The,  122. 

Rainbow,  The  Evening,  Sonnet  to,  108. 

Raisoo  Yug,  or  Feast  of  R^ahs,  571. 

Ramayuna,  a  sacred  book  of  the  Brah- 
mins, extracts  from,  descriptive  of  the 
dekcent  of  the  Ganges,  578,  ftc. 

Ramlro.  King,  443. 

Rapin,  his  views  of  King  Henry's  policy, 
15.  His  description  of  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  siege  of  Orleans,  36. 
Measures  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury to  cut  off  supplies  to  the  be- 
sieged, 89. 

"  Rash  painter !  canst  thou  give  the 
orbof  day,"114. 

Raven,  the,  peculiarity  of  its  natural 
history.  588. 

Recollection  of  a  Day's  Journey  in 
Spain.  138. 

Recovery,  To,  123. 

Red  Hand,  The,  315. 

Reflections,  Cool,  during  a  Midsummer 
Walk  from  Warminster  to  Shaftes- 
bury, 162. 

Refraction,  singular  effect  produced  by, 
on  objects  seen  at  a  distance  in  the 
deserts  of  Arabia,  245. 

Religion,  a  new,  illustration  of  the  dif- 
ferent feelings  under  the  influence  of 
which  barbarous  nations  are  induced 
to  embrace  one,  335. 

Religious  exercises,  usually  preceded 
settled  engagements  in  battle  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  69. 

Religious  persecution,  remarks  and 
strictures  upon,  63a 

Remembrance,  118. 

Rescue.  The,  678. 

'*  Rest  in  peace,  my  father,  rest,"  133. 

Retreat,  The,  692. 

Retrospect,  The,  144. 

Return,  The  Traveller's,  184. 

Return  to  Axtlan,  The,  359. 

Return  to  Wales.  The,  314. 

Rheims,  city  of,  its  peculiar  feature  of 
having  its  six  principal  streets  meet- 
ing in  a  common  centre,  alluded  to, 
*89. 

Rhodes,  knights  of,  ceremonies  ob- 
served at  their  creation,  36. 

Rhys,  one  of  the  bravest  princes  of 
South  Wales,  panegyric  on,  345. 

Richemont,  some  particulars  respecting 
him.  84. 

Rings,  their  general  use  as  ornaments 
for  the  arms  and  ankles  by  the  Asia- 
tics, 239.  Rings  of  glass  a  common 
ornament  for  the  arm,  596. 

Robert  the  Rhymer's  true  and  particu- 
lar Account  of  Himself,  165. 

Roderick,  King,  account  of  his  splendid 
equipment  for  battle,  634.  Curious 
account,  translated  from  the  Roman- 
tic Chronicle,  of  what  became  of  him 
after  his  disappearance,  exemplifying 
the  doctrine  of  penance  as  held  and 
enforced  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  718—726.  His  EpiUph,  by 
Lope  de  Vega,  726. 

RODBBICK,  THK  LAST  OF  THB  GOTHS,  a 

Tragic  Poem,  628.  Roderic  and  Ro- 
mano, 629.  Roderick  in  Solitude,  641. 
Adosinda,  645.  The  Monastery  of 
St.  Felix,  648.  Roderick  and  Sive- 
rian,  652.  Roderick  in  Times  past, 
666.    Roderick  and  Pelayo,  658.   Al- 


phonio,660.  Florinda,  662.  Roderldi 
and  Florinda,  663.  Count  Pedro's 
Castle.  672.  The  Vow.  673.  Count 
Eudon.  676.  The  Rescue,  678.  Ro- 
derick at  Cangas,  680.  Covadonga, 
682.  Roderick  and  Siverian,  686. 
The  Acclamation,  689.  Roderick  and 
Rusllla.  698.  The  Moorish  Camp, 
699.  The  FounUtn  in  the  Forest, 
701.  The  Moorish  Council,  706.  The 
Vale  of  Covadonga.  707.  Roderick 
and  Count  Julian,  710.  Roderick  in 
Battle,  712. 

Rodri,  358. 

Romantic  Chronicle,  account  given  in, 
of  King  Roderick  after  his  disappear- 
ance.   See  Roderick. 

Romorantin,  Castle  of,  singular  modo 
of  attack  upon,  by  Edward  the  Blade 
Prince,  60. 

Roprecht  the  Robber,  470. 

Romuald,  St.,  436. 

Rose,  The,  439. 

Rouen,  particulars  of  the  siege  of,  16. 
Luca  Italico,  vicar  general  of  the 
archbishoprick  of,  his  death  in  prison, 
17.  Remonstrances  and  appeals  to 
the  King  of  France  on  behalf  of  the 
besieged,  18.  Magnanimous  conduct 
of  Edward  the  Black  Prince  towards 
the  sufferers,  18.  The  place  betrayed 
by  the  Governor,  18. 

Roundel,  the,  description  of,  60. 

Royal  Crier,  the,  of  the  twelfth  century, 
his  duties,  318. 

Rudiger,  420. 

Ruined  Cottage,  The,  an  Eclogue 
155. 

Ruins  of  ancient  Babylon,  356. 

Russia,  Ode  to  Alexander  the  First, 
Emperor  of,  195. 

S. 

Sabarcan,  use  of  the,  368. 

Sabbag,  Michael,  extract  from  bis 
Arabic  poem  in  praise  of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  753. 

Sacontola,  extracts  from,  illustrative  of 
the  Hindoo  mythology,  563,  564.  667. 

Sacred  MounUin,  The,  747. 

Sacrifice,  The,  572. 

Sacrifices,  the  three  yearly  to  Tlaloc, 
the  Water  God,  386. 

Saharawans,  or  Arabs  of  the  Desert, 
717. 

Sailor's  Mother,  The,  an  Eclogue.  152. 

Sailor,  The,  who  had  served  in  the 
Slave  Trade,  100. 

Saints,  the  Arabian,  their  habitations 
always  near  the  sanctuary  or  tomb  of 
their  ancestors  —  the  reasons  for  this 
custom,  261. 

Salisbury,  the  Earl  of,  his  decisive  mea- 
sures to  prevent  the  arrival  of  suc- 
cours to  the  relief  of  the  besiciged  ia 
Orleans,  39. 

Santiago,  the  Apostle,  his  plurality  of 
heads,  637.  Some  curious  particulars 
concerning  him,  638,  Sec. 

Sappho,  a  Monodrama,  110. 

Saracens  and  Christians,  curious  de- 
scription of  a  battle  between,  717. 

**  Saracens,  A  Notable  Historic  of  the," 
curious  extract  from,  634. 

"Saunic"  School  of  Literature,  the 
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Author*!  remarki  and  itrlctures  upon, 
769. 

Saxon  Lion,  the,  759. 

Scene  of  War,  The,  739. 

Scotland,  Odo  written  after  the  King's 
Viriit  to.  202. 

Scott't  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,  extract 
from,  18G. 

Seals,  foolish  opinions  formerly  enter- 
tained of  their  efficacy  in  laying 
troubled  spirits,  233. 

SeaofSurs,  The.  264. 

Seas,  the  Seven,  of  the  Hindoos,  610. 

"  Second  Marriage,  The,"  of  Miss  Bail- 
lie,  extract  from,  307. 

Sedge,  setting  a  pile  on  fire,  a  mode 
adopted  by  the  Mexicans  to  warn  off 
their  enemies.  331. 

"Seest  thou  not,  William,  that  the 
scorching  sun,"  103. 

Seeva,  fable  of  his  humiliation,  S6i. 

SeeTa  Paurana,  extract  from,  describing 
the  coming  of  Seeva,  622. 

Sepulchres,  The  Ancient,  603. 

Serpents,  charming  of,  extracts  and  re- 
marlu  connected  with  this  subject, 
286. 

Serret,  De,  his  description  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  6.  Horrible  consequences  of 
war,  as  related  by  him,  33. 

Seventh  Heaven,  Table  of  the,  extra- 
vagant account  of,  from  Maracci,  299. 

Shamyel,  or  Samiel,  a  name  given  by 
the  Turks  to  the  Simoom  of  Arabia, 
230. 

"  She  comei  majestic  with  her  swelling 
sails,**  109. 

Shctiad,  the  first  king  of  the  Adites, 
description  of  liis  magnificent  palace, 
221. 

**  She  held  a  cup  and  ball  of  ivory 
white."  114. 

Shields,  the,  sometimes  worn  suspended 
from  the  neck,  65. 

Ship  of  Heaven,  or  Self-moving  Car, 
extract  firom  CapUin  Wilford's  "  Asi- 
atic Researches  "  respecting,  .566. 

Shirax,  the  wine  of,  267. 

Shufllebottom,  Abel,  Amatory  Poems 
of,  114. 

Sicilian  Vespers,  188. 

Sidney,  Algernon,  Epitaph  on,  171. 

Siege  of  Orleans,  the,  some  particulars 
relating  to,  36. 

Sieges,  ancient,  great  labour  and  per- 
severance displayed  by  those  who  had 
the  conduct  of  them,  46. 

Simoom,  the,  description  of  its  terrible 
effects,  230. 

Simorg  Anka,  the  all-knowing  Bird,  cu- 
rious particulars  respecting,  303, 304. 

Singing  birds  of  the  Americans,  some 
observations  respecting  them,  406. 

Skins  commonly  employed  by  the  Mos- 
quito Indians  to  line  the  graves  of 
their  dead,  333.  Human  skins  some- 
times used  by  the  Turks  and  Indians 
for  covering  their  drums,  389. 

Skull-built  temples  in  Mexico  and  Per- 
sia, 329. 

Slavery,  its  abolition  celebrated,  755. 

Slave  Trade,  the,  Poems  concerning. 
99—101. 

"  Slowly  thy  flowing  tide,"  130. 

SmalUpox,  its  dreadful  ravages  among 
the  North  American  Indians,  488. 


Snake,  the,  its  great  docility,  singular 
instance  of,  372. 

Snake-worship  common  among  the 
American  Indians,  370. 

Snuff,  Lines  on,  161. 

Soldier*s  Funeral,  The,  135. 

Soldier's  Wife,  The,  1 19. 

Solomon,  singular  notions  of  the  Ara- 
bians respecting  his  power  over  Genii 
and  Giants,  247.  Du  Barta's  account 
of  his  wisdom,  247.  Fable  of  bis 
Temple  at  Jerusalem  havhag  been 
built  by  the  aid  of  Genii,  248. 

"  Some  have  denied  a  soul !  they  never 
lov'd,"  114. 

**  Sometimes  in  youthful  years,*'  141. 

Song  of  the  Araucans  during  a  Thunder 
Storm,  133. 

"  Song  of  the  Soul,**  extracts  from,  554. 

Songs  of  Jayadeva,  extracts  from,  596. 

Songs  of  the  American  Indians,  132— 
134. 

Sonnerat,  extracts  fh>m  his  writings, 
descriptive  of  Hindoo  manners  and 
worship,  561.600. 

Sonnets,  107—109. 

Sonnini,  his  account  of  the  tufted  lark, 
567. 

Sorel,  Agnes,  mistress  to  Charles  the 
Seventh  of  France,  anecdote  of,  23. 
Interesting  particulars  of  her  history, 
her  last  illness  and  death,  51 . 

Soul,  seat  of  the,  speculations  concern- 
ing, and  notions  entertained  by  dif- 
ferent nations,  301,  302. 

Soul,  state  of  the,  after  death,  Tarious 
opinions  respecting,  553. 

Souls,  Feast  of,  368. 

Source  of  the  Ganges,  uncertainty  at- 
tached to  this  subject,  578. 

South  American  Islands,  description  of 
the  habitations  of  the  natives,  324. 

Southey,  Edith,  dedication  to  her  of  the 
poem  of  "  Joan  of  Arc,*'  6. 

Southey,  Edith  May,  Lines  addressed 
to  her,  482. 

Sovereigns,  The,  780. 

Spain,  Recollections  of  a  Day's  Journey 
in,  136. 

Spaniel,  Lines  on  the  Death  of  a  £»- 
vourite  old,  137. 

Spanish  Armada,  The,  128. 

Spanish  clergy,  the,  their  motive  for 
propagating  the  ridiculous  fables  at- 
tributed to  them,  538. 

Spear,  mode  of  throwing  the :  curious 
extract  from  Stowe's  Chronicle  re- 
specting, 50. 

Speech  of  Robert  Emmet,  on  his  Con- 
viction for  High  Treason,  Lines 
written  on  hearing,  140. 

Speed,  extract  from,  relating  to  the 
condition  of  France  and  England 
during  their  contention  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  8. 

Spenser,  the  Poet's  tribute  to,  757. 
Extract  fh)m  his  '*  Faery  Queen," 
762. 

Spider,  To  a,  127. 

Spirit,  The  Young,  783. 

Sports,  The,  404. 

Stanzas  addressed  to  W.  R.  Turner, 
Esq.,  R.  A.,  on  his  View  of  the  Lago 
Maggiore,  142. 

Stanias  written  in  Lady  Lonsdale's 
Album,  141. 


**  Stately  yon  vessel   taiU  adown  tl 

tide,*'  109. 
Staub-bach,  the.  in  Switxerlaod,  Lia4 

on,  505. 
St.  Baldred  the  Confessor,  376. 
St.  Bartholomew*!  Day,  129. 
St.  Cyric,  the  patron  saint  of  seaaM 

328. 
St.  David,  singular  tradition  of,  371 

St.  Francis  and   the   Graasbop|K! 

Tale  of,  13. 
St.  George's  Day,  Ode  for,  199. 
St.  Gualberto,  459. 
St.  Katharine.  Princess  of  Alexaodiii 

Legend  of,  30. 
St.  Keyne,  Well  of.  446. 
*'  St.  Mary  the  EgypUan,**  the  romana 

of,  remarks  upon,  669. 
St.  Michael's  Chair,  431.    Origin  of  th 

French  order  of  this  name,  61. 
St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  425. 
St.  Romuald,  436. 
Stone  of  Sacrifice,  The,  387. 
Stones,  precious,  absurd  notions  at  om 

time  prevalent,  as  to  their  pecnlia 

properties,  232. 
Stowe  the  historian,  his  remarks  opoi 

the  conquest  of  Harfleur.  17.    Hii 

account  of  the  conveyance  of  Hcnrj'i 

remains  to  England  after  the  sirge  oi 

Rouen,  19.   Curious  anecdote  rdatd 

by  him  of  La  Hire  and  Henry  tlM 

Fifth,  36. 
"  Strangers*  House,*'  the,  among  tb 

Susquehannah  Indians,  3^ 
Sunday  Morning,   Lines   written  oi^ 

121. 

Superstition,  excessive,  of  the  AraU 

261. 
Surgeon's  Warning,  The,  457. 
Surput,  the,  or  tassel-grass  of  India, 

description  of,  594. 
Surya,  the  Sun,  Hindoo  mythology  of 

584. 

Susquehannahlndiana,  their  hosiritalItT 
326. 

Swerga,  The,  666. 

Swords,  ancient  custom  of  having  Bot- 
tos  inscribed  up<m  them,  73. 

Sydney,  Sir  Philip,  Specimens  of  Ui 
attempt  at  naturalising  the  hexamecei 
measure,  and  cause  of  his  failure,  784 
His  failure  in  penUmetere  even  mon 
signal  than  in  the  hexameter,  7K 
Extract  from  his  «*  Defence  of  Po- 
esie,'*  and  testimony  to  his  general 
worth,  786. 

T. 

Taaw,  the  God  of  Thunder,  an  idol  ol 
Aitutaki,  one  of  the  Herver  Islands, 
71. 

Table  of  the  Seventh  Heaven,  extra- 
vagant account  of.  by  Maracci.  299. 

"  Take  up  thy  prophecy,**  2104. 

Talavtra,  InscripUon  for  the  FldU  of 
BaUle  at,  175. 

Talbot,  ancient  rites  of  sepoltnre  per- 
formed for  him  by  his  herald,  75. 

Tale  of  Paraguay,  A,  480. 

Tamarind,  the,  229. 

Tanks,  the  various  kinds  of,  and  tbrir 
great  use  and  tmporUnce,  hn  the  East, 
593. 

Tanneguj  du  Chitel,  iingulariCy  of  Us 
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device  for  UTing  the  life  of  Charles 

the  Seventh  of  France  in  childhood, 

20. 
Taylor,  Bishop,  a  passage  f)roin  one  of 

his  sermons  versified,  280. 
Taylor,  Mr.  WilUam,  of  Norwich,  the 

Poet's  tribute  to,  770. 
"  Tell  ui  a  story,  old  Robin  Gray ! " 

S37. 
Temple  of  Belus,  some  conjectures  re- 
specting, 256. 
Temple  of  Mexico,  some  particulars 

respecting,  328. 
Temple    of   Solomon   at   Jerusalem ; 

origin  of  the  notion  of  its  having 

been  raised  by  the  agency  of  Genii, 

248. 
Temples  of  the  Mexicans,  description 

of,  379. 
Tent,  the  Bedouin,  description  of,  237. 
Teraphim,   the.   224.     Particular  de- 
scription of.  236. 
Teresa,  St.,  extract  firom  her  Life,  41- 

lustrative  of  the  character  of  the  Maid 

of  Orleans,  13. 
Tezcalipoca,  chief  of  the  gods  worship- 
ped by  the  Mexicans,  361. 
Thalaba  thk  DBSTROYim,  In  Twelve 

Books,  213—312. 
Thanksgiving  for  Victory,  141. 
**  That  was  a  memorable  day  for  Spain," 

483. 
"  The  comb,  between  whose  Ivory  teeth 

she  strains,"  115. 
**  The  Emperor  Nap  he  would  set  off," 

404. 
"  The  Doctor  whisper'd  to  the  Nurse," 

457. 
"  The   first   wish   of  Queen   Mary's 

heart,"  468. 
**  Tha  Friars  five  have  girt  their  loins," 

452. 
**  The  maiden,  through  the  favouring 

night."  440. 
"  The  night  is  come,  no  fears  disturb," 

129. 
Theology,  Doctors  of.  their  convocation 

to  decide  upon   the   pretensions  of 

Joan  of  Arc,  26. 
*'  Theory  of  the  Earth,"  Burnet's,  ex- 
tract from,  with  remarks,  269. 
"  The  rage  of  Babylon  is  roused,"  127. 
"  The  raven  croak'd  as  she  sate  at  her 

meal,"  455. 
"  There  once  was  a  painter  in  Catholic 

days,"  429. 
"  There   was   an   old    man   breaking 

stones,"  427 
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"  Thou  wert  out  betimes,  thou  busy, 
busy  bee  I "  126. 

Three  Bards  of  the  Ruddy  Spear,  The, 
377. 

Three  holy  Bachelors  of  the  Isle  of 
BriUin,  The,  376. 

Thunder,  the  God  of,  71 . 

Thurcelliis,  VUion  of,  262. 

Tide,TheBbb,  130. 

Tidings,  The,  361. 

Tigers,  mode  adopted  in  the  East  of 
marking  the  places  of  their  resort.  599. 

Time,  its  divisions  among  the  Arabians, 
230. 

Time,  Oriental  divisions  of,  574. 

Time-taper,  description  of,  574. 

"  'Tis  a  calm  pleasant  evening,  the 
light  fades  away,"  105. 

'*  *Tis  mine  I  what  accents  can  my  joy 
declare,"  114. 

'*  'Tis  night :  the  unrelenting  owners 
sleep,"  99. 

Titles,  Oriental,  their  absurdity  and 
blasphemous  character,  571. 

TIala,  377. 

Tlaloc,  God  of  the  Waters,  the  three 
yearly  sacrifices  ofl<^red  to.  379. 

Tlalocan,  the  Paradise  of  Tlaloc,  sin- 
gular notions  of  the  Mexicans,  as  to 
the  distribution  of  souls  after  death, 
385. 

Toledo,  Enchanted  Tower  at,  667. 

"  Toll  on,  toll  on,  old  bell,"  161. 

Tomb  of  Monacella,  340. 

Tombs,  the,  of  the  Persians,  some  par- 
ticulars from  various  authors  on  this 
subject,  376. 

Torres  Vedras,  its  ancient  date,  186. 

Tortoise,  an  ancient  machine  used  in 
sieges,  description  of.  55. 

Tower  of  Babel,  some  particulars  con- 
cerning, 256. 

Towers,  moving,  employed  in  sieges, 
description  of,  57. 

Trance,  The,  771. 

Transmigration  of  souls,  as  held  by  the 
Tlascallans,  375. 

Traveller's  Return,  The,  124. 

Treasure,  hidden,  su|)erstitton  of  the 
Turks  on  this  subject,  257. 

Trebuchet,  the  ancient,  description  of. 
56. 

*'  Triads  of  Bardism,"  extracts  from. 

Trial  by  ordeal,  remarks  upon  the  an- 
cient practice  of,  403. 

Trials  of  poets.  See  preface  to  "  Joan 
of  Arc." 


The  skylark  hath  perceived  his  prison    Tribe  of  Ad,  some  particulars  of  their 

origin,  settlement  In  Arabia,  &c., 
216. 

Triumph  op  Woman,  The,  86—90. 

Troyes,  treaty  of,  particulars  of  its  pro- 
vision for  Charles,  38. 

Tufted  lark,  Sonninl's  account  of  the, 
657. 

"  'Twas  the  voice  of  my  husband  that 
came  on  the  gale,"  134. 

Tyranny,  its  overthrow,  753i 


door,"  142. 
"The  storm-cloud  grows  deeper  above," 

133. 
"  The  summer  and  autumn  had  been 

so  wet,"  429. 
"  The  work  is'  done,  the  fabric  is  com- 
plete," 459. 
"  Think,  Valentine,  as  speeding  on  thy 

way,"  107. 
"  Thou  chronicler  of  crimes,  I'll  read 

no  more,"  140. 
"  Though  now  no  more  the  musing 

oar,"  120. 
Thought,  freedom  of,   as   enjoyed  in 

Knglnnd,  754. 
"  Thou  lingerest.  Spring !  still  wintry 

is  the  scene,"  106. 


U. 

Ubiquity,  singular  kind  of.  ascribed  to 
Krishna  by  the  Hindoos,  623. 

Urban,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  account 
of  bis  dqrartatioD  of  relics  to  Asturias, 


with  a  particular  description  of  them, 
691. 

Urim  and  Thummim,  the,  extract  from 
Paracelsus  respecting,  344. 

Ursino,  the  Cardinal,  16. 

Uxbrldge,  Lord,  some  notice  of  the 
spot  in  which  his  leg,  which  was  shot 
off  In  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  is  de- 
posited, 736. 

V. 

Vampirism,  some  particulars  connected 
with  this  subject,  277—279. 

Vancouleur,  the  Lord  of,  Old  Claude's 
interview  with,  6.  Joan  of  Arc  boldly 
declares  to  him  her  divine  mission,  7. 

Vault,  The,  773. 

Vega,  Lope  de,  extract  trom  his  "  Je- 
rusalen  Conqulstada,"^  634. 

Verses  spoken  in  the  Theatre  at  Ox- 
ford, upon  the  Installation  of  Lord 
Grenville,  102. 

Vespers,  Sicilian,  188. 

Victory  and  Peace,  celebration  of,  756. 

Victory,  Thanksgiving  for,  141. 

Victory,  The,  140.  398. 

Victory,  the  Hall  of,  the  Poet's  cele- 
bration of  the  warlike  achievements 
of  England,  758.  &c. 

Village  of  the  Bridge,  The,  268. 

Vlllalr,  John,  his  valour  at  the  battle 
between  the  Burgtmdians  and  the 
Dauphlnois,  74. 

Viol,  the,  some  particulars  respecting 
its  use  in  France,  37. 

Virgin  Mary,  some  extracts  from  the 
Life  of,  508. 

Vision  of  Don  Roderick,  Scott's,  ex- 
tract  from,  186. 

Vision  op  Jddgrmknt,  A,  766.  The 
Trance,  771.  The  Vault,  773.  The 
A  wakening,  774.  The  Gate  of  Heaven, 
775.  The  Accusers,  778.  The  Be- 
atification, 779.  The  Sovereigns,  780. 
The  Elder  Worthies,  781.  The 
Worthies  of  the  Georgian  Age,  782. 
The  Young  Spiriu,  783.  The  Meet- 
ing, 784. 

Vision  of  Thurclllus,  262. 

Vision,  The,  743. 

Vision,  The,  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans, 
77—86. 

Vitruvius,  his  observations  respecting 
fortified  walls.  49. 

Volney,  his  description  of  the  Simoom 
of  the  Desert,  231.  Of  the  general 
poverty  of  the  Bedouins,  236.  Of 
their  music.  238.  Of  their  literature, 
238. 

Voltaire,  apology  for  his  *' Ecrasez  rm- 
fame;*  748. 

Vow,  The,  673. 

Voyage,  The.  321. 

Vulture,  the,  its  great  use  In  Arabia 
and  in  all  hot  countries,  233.  Divine 
honours  paid  to  this  bird  by  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  233. 
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WadI,  or  rivers  of  Arabia,  particulars 

respecting,  235. 
Wakon-teebn,    the   Dwelling    of   the 

Great  Spirit,  234. 
Wales,  the  Return  to,  814. 
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